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WINTON SIX 


It’s a Mistaken Notion that All Cars Cost 
as Much to Maintain as Yours Does 


Many a man swallows his chagrin, sends a check to the repairman, and, 
out of mistaken pride, tells his frends what a corking good car he owns. 
That’s why there is so much misinformation floating around about the 


cost of upkeep and the reputation of some cars. 


Just because So-and-so says a certain car is good or otherwise, 
doesn’t make it so. 

So-and-so may be influenced by false pride, desiring not to adver- 
tise his mistake in buying; or, as a matter of fact, he may honestly think 
that his upkeep expense is no greater than the average. 

But upkeep expense isn’t a matter of what anyone thinks; it is a 
matter of recorded dollars and cents, itemized, footed up and (in the case 
of Winton Sixes) sworn to, 

Ten Winton Sixes (stock cars), owned by ten business men in 
New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Chicago, ran, in six months, 65,687.4 miles on a total 
upkeep expense of $15.12 1%. 


These records were geenpiled from month to moni and were: 


sworn to by these ten owners and their ten chauffeurs. 

Nobody’s say-so, guess-so, or pride had anything to do with it. 

These cars ran a distance greater than twice around the world, 
averaged 1078.6 miles per month, and cost for repairs (upkeep) 
$1 for each 4343 miles. 

Marvelous? Of course. And how much more marvelous than your 
own car, Mr. Owner? 


There isn’t any joy in repair bills. 
use because the repairman is working on it. 


But there is a supreme satisfaction in owning a car that runs and 


Nor in a car that you can’t 


This is the 
48 Horse-Power 
$3000 WINTON SIX 


Clip out this reminder and mail it today. 


THE WINTON M. C. CO., Cleveland, O. 


You may send me 
Winton Six Catalog 
$2500 Prize Booklet 
One Dollar Upkeep for 4343 Miles Booklet 


Winton Branch Houses in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Seattle and San Rrancisé. 


keeps running, day and night, winter and summer—a car that is ready 
for use whenever you want it. 

That's the kind of a car the Winton Six is. 

And stability isn’t its only virtue, either. 


Do you want beautiful appearance? The Winton Six has it. 

Do you want smooth operation, absence of vibration, and a motor 
that you can hardly hear? The Winton Six satisfies you. 

Do you want a car so flexible that you can conquer hills, creep: 
through traffic and fly along country roads all on high, without shifting 
gears? The Winton Six does it. 

A charming car. The most gratifying production that the auto- 
mobile industry has evolved. And the more wonderful because its 
purchase and maintenance entail no lavish outlay on your part. 

The 48 horse-power, five-passenger, Winton Six sells at $3000. 
The 60 horse-power, seven-passenger, Winton Six sells at $4500. 
That gives you a big credit to start with, and you know that no other 
car the world over is so inexpensive to keep running. 

Suppose you let us send you our complete and unusual catalog. 
Gives automobile facts straight from the shoulder. ‘We'll send you also 
our booklets, ‘4343 miles on $1 upkeep,” and ‘‘ $2500 prize plan to 
benefit owners.” These booklets are worth your while, no matter 
how valuable your time may be. 


Write us today (not because our output is sold, for it isn’t) but because 
it is high time you set yourself right on the subject of automobiles. 


The Winton Six has a mechanically-infallible self-starter (ends your labor at the starting crank), and 


Goes The Route Like Coasting Down Hill 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Member A. L. A. M. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Winton dealers in all important places. 
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Room in the Annex in Chicago, and there is where 

the Democratic President-makers go to get it— 
salve: very pleasant it is, too, if partaken within sound 
of the tinkle-tinkle of the fountain, or the tankle-tankle 
of the dreamy zither player, to say nothing of the 
tunkle-tunkle of the cubes of ice in the glasses, and the 
purring s-s-h-h-h-h of the carbonic —oh, well, campaigns 
come only once in four years, anyhow, so let’s have a 
little more salve, never forgetting, for an instant, that 
stern slogan: “Shall the People Rule?”’ or, do they want 
to? or could they, if they would? or something. There are goldfish in the fountain and 
not a silver fish, thus showing that the reunited Democracy is for a single standard in 
fishes as well as money, having forgotten the old days when, if the headquarters had 
been in the Pompeian Room—no, no—how careless—in the Annex, a double standard 
in fishes would have been insisted upon, and silver fishes would have swum merrily 
about in the pellucid waters, excepting on those rare occasions when a politician or 
a Chicagoan fell in, expeditions causing the fish to scuttle to the darkest corners. 


G 'Eoom it says on the threshold of the Pompeian 


However, there it is on the threshold—“‘SALVE’’—and probably the ancient, 


Pompeians used to have rooms like that. 

Of course, the real headquarters, the place where Norman Mack and Urey Woodson 
and Mose Wetmore and all the rest toil and moil, are over on the Congress-Street side 
of the hotel. Artistic and poetic as it would have been to establish them around the 
fountain, it would not have been utilitarian. When compared to fountains, desks are 
poor, prosaic things, and the only way they get any poetry into this campaign is when 
Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma, bursts into song, but it must be said that when Mr. 
Haskell, in his capacity as treasurer of the campaign, tries to satisfy the demands of 
Mose Wetmore for cash by handing in a few yards of poetry, in lieu thereof, he meets 
with a stern rebuff. The only thing poetic about Mose is his imperial, and he has sworn 
never to tie a red ribbon around that until Bryan is elected, having hopes of being 
able to visit a ribbon counter along about November fourth next. 

This work of electing—or trying to elect—a President requires much organization. 
Of course, the Pompeian Room was organized before the Democrats got to the Annex, 
so that was a detail that didn’t bother, but there was 
a vast amount of work to be done after they decided 
to annex the Annex. It is all done now, and the 
factory is in full swing, swinging and being swung, 
everybody busy as nailers, especially Josephus Daniels 
and Willis Abbott and Tawm Pence, who are the 
official nailers; lies by the scoundrelly opposition being 
the principal things they nail. It is all hard, hard 
work, but each toiler is buoyed by the thought, 
through the long, hard days, that, down the hall a bit 
is that word ““SALVE”’; down the hall the fountain is 
splashing, the gilded Chicagoans are splashing, the 
goldfish are gliding, the zithers are playing; down the 
hall a bit there is surcease, only you do not want to 
call it surcease or they will put an extra dime on the 
check, 

“Ah, Pompeii, Pompeii, did they dig you up for 
this?” inquired Josephus Daniels, in a rhapsodical 
moment, and back came the clarion reply of all the 
rest: ‘‘They did, they did, and here, referring to 
digging, is where we are doing some excavating 
ourselves, some dredging of dollars from reluctant 
patriots.” Poor Josephus! It irks him. Not another 
poet, historian or literatus on the job. The only one, 
in all the throng, who even stops to think that 
“SALVE” means anything but salve. 

They have vast urns inside, great vases that the 
Pompeians used for oil and wine, and Mose Wetmore 
walks around them and cogitates on how many dollar 


The Oldest Voter 


For a Hundred or More You Get Your Name in the Book 


subscriptions it would take to fill them all, tapping them with a speculative finger, 
but not asking to have them removed to his treasure-room, just yet. Meantime, the 
busy headquarters teem and steam, the typewriters click, the ceaseless stream of 
conferrers flows up the back stairs, the men who want jobs and who want to put up 
jobs surge back and forth, doors open and shut mysteriously, officials dart in and dart 
out, lithographs stare from every wall, speakers call around and are called, all the 
complicated machinery whirs and whirls, but down the hall a bit, down the hall a bit 
the fountain tinkles, the lights are low, the waiters stand beside the chairs—happy 
headquarters, for there is tranquillity, tranquillity, peace and rest. 

They took a second-floor row of rooms on the Congress-Street side of the Annex and 
what was the palm-room on the mezzanine floor, beneath. Over the door of the 
passageway that leads to the railroad ticket office they have placed two flags, and, 
beneath, the pictures of Bryan and Kern, A little sign on the wall tells that this is 
the entrance tothe Democratic National Headquarters, 
and so it is, but it istherearentrance. The front way 
is by the elevator and across a parlor to the doorway 
of the hall on the Congress-Street side. Distinguished 
folk go in the front way. Folks who want jobs, who 
have schemes, who are looking to print a few Bryan 
editorials for such compensation as they can get, go 
up the back way: and that means that most of the 
visitors take the back stairs; not that the headquarters 
are not visited by a full complement of distinguished 
people, but that, at this stage of the campaign, the 
jobbers and the jobless are ina majority. Besides, you 
can get quicker action by going up the back stairs. 
You get into the heart of things, for Chairman Mack’s 
office is near the top of the second flight, and cluster- 
ing around him are the secretary and the treasurer 
and the other important sounds of the factory. 

The first flight of stairs is marble, cold and chill, 
well planned to subdue enthusiasms, and, after you 
have climbed them, you discover Colonel John I. 
Martin, of Missouri, sergeant-at-arms of the com- 
mittee, busily trying to find something to do. They 
have segregated Colonel Martin this year; ina manner 
of speaking, have stuck him behind a railing and 
defunctionized him. The Colonel still has his desk 
and his title, but that is about all. However, that is 
due to jealousy. There are people on that committee, 
as the Colonel informs you, who, conscious of his 
massive services to the Democracy, have sought to 
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diminish him in the eyes of the leaders, with the view of 
reducing the negotiable value of his services after a 
Democratic President comes into his own, or, in other 
words, gets to the White House. The Colonel has dis- 
covered the plot. If they think they can relegate him to 
the rear by placing him behind a railing on the first landing 
and forcing him to do his sergeant-at-arming in an 
inconspicuous place they are vastly mistaken. He could 
and would do a fancy job of sergeant-at-arming in the 
cellar or on the roof. He is sergeant-at-arms, isn’t he? 
Well, the person doesn’t live who can detach him from the 
place. That is all there is to it. 

Colonel Martin wears his hair long and his trousers 
short. Any person who gets past that railing without 
shaking hands with him must be able to do fifty yards in 
five seconds, flat. Also, he desires to know your business, 
but no one tells him. Still, it is much to shake hands with 
everybody who visits the place; start everybody in witha 
sort of a “Welcome to our factory!” feeling, and the 
Colonel keeps a careful record of all hands shaken. He 
takes off the chill the marble stairs impart. Likewise, 
when it comes time to apply for that office he will have 
the record to show. 

Next to the Colonel, on the mezzanine floor, Josephus 
Daniels and Tawm Pence collaborate, separated from 
each other by partitions painted green and leaving a space 
for the Ridderbund to do its work. The Ridderbund is 
the German press section, the joy and pride of Herman 
Ridder, who is now so ardently for Bryan that he travels 
all around the country, at his own expense, finding and 
creating sentiment, especially among the Germans. 
Between times he keeps a watchful eye on the Ridderbund 
and thunders for Bryan in his New 
York paper. The Ridderbund has 
about five members, who sit in 
solemn conclave around a little 
table, write long German pieces 
for publication and have a pleas- 
ant time reading them to one 
another. Occasionally they read 
them to Tawm Pence, but Tawm 
is not very keen about it. He 
often brings in Colonel Martin 
and lets the Ridderbund read 
their pieces to the Colonel, who 
listens intently and apparently 
enjoys them immensely. 


Tawm and Josephus 


OW, Josephus Daniels and 
Tawm Pence are both North 
Carolinians, both from Raleigh, 
and form an ideal combination for 
the press end of the campaign, 
especially as Marse Henry Watter- 
son and Willis J. Abbott are firing 
heavy guns every day, leaving the 
direction of the campaign to 
Josephus and the sharpshooting 
to Tawm. Josephus is serious, 
and Tawm is jocose. Josephus 
knows but vaguely the way to the 
Pompeian Room, while Tawm has 
heard the fountain tinkle. Jose- 
phus wrestles with the heavy 
problems, and Tawm puts the 
embroidery on the light ones. 
Josephus provides the food for 
thought, while Tawm looks after 
the daily news. 

Josephus is the man they land 
on with their schemes. Strings 
of gentle wheedlers come stringing up those marble stairs 
and try to string Josephus. There isn’t one of them 
who cannot, by the exploitation of his particular plan, 
combined with a stated sum of cash in hand, insure the 
election of Bryan beyond peradventure. Most of them 
have publications, publications in all languages, from 
Kaffir to Eskimo. They want to issue editions of a few 
hundred thousand copies in Syriac, Tibetan, Burmese and 
Hindustani. Josephus has discovered there are voters 
of nine hundred and seventy-two races, in clusters, in 
this country, and that in order to reach them effectively, 
to get their support, which is essential—he is informed—to 
the election of Mr. Bryan, he must appeal to them in their 
native tongues. It is preposterous, they tell him, to ask an 
Arabian to vote for Bryan in anything but Arabic, and 
as for a Pole or a Hindu or a Persian or an Abyssinian, 
it is positively useless to work on them in any other way. 

They are all heart and soul for Mr. Bryan, but running 
a paper is an expensive business, and it costs money to 
hire these high-priced editors who write in these foreign 
tongues, Also, as Mr. Daniels must know, paper and ink 
and presswork cannot be had for nothing. ‘‘ Now, be 
assured, Mr. Daniels, that this is no striking game. We 
are for Mr. Bryan, but we need encouragement. We must 
be upheld. Our countrymen have about decided to vote 
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for Mr. Taft. They cannot be changed, unless we do it 
with our papers. Of course, we are willing to bear the 
burden ourselves, but it is impossible. The money is not 
at hand. Therefore, if you will kindly let us have a 
thousand dollars at once, just to pay legitimate expenses, 
we will guarantee that all of our voters, all the men of our 
race, will vote for Mr. Bryan. Otherwise—well—it is hard 
to say, but we must live—we shall see what the Republican 
National Committee is willing to do. We love Bryan, of 
course, but times are hard and we might be induced to 
love Taft a little.” 

“But,” says Josephus, “probably you have seen the 
Taft people already.” 

“Oh, Mr. Daniels, how could you? 
insult us?” 

He doesn’t mean to insult them, but, having an inquiring 
nature, he inquires. So, too, he inquires from the book 
men, and the advertising men, and the lithograph men, and 
the buttonmen, and the men who want to fly kites and sail 
balloons, and throw Democratic epigrams on the clouds, 
and put on plays, and, in any other way, get a little money 
for their fervid support of Mr. Bryan—inquires in a calm 
and dispassionate manner. You see, the schemers do not 
know it, but Josephus has had experience. He is not so 
newly and rawly from Raleigh as they suppose. He has 
been in a campaign or two, before now. Wherefore, any 
gold brick he buys must be most properly gilded. 

Past the habitat of Josephus and Tawm and up the 
stairs to the hall on the second floor there are two things 
that attract immediate attention. One is the bewildering 
number of signs that stick out along the wall, each one 
marking the particular lair of an official or a committee, 


Do you wish to 


The Same Old Game 


and the other is the messenger who sits at Mr. Mack’s 
door. That messenger startles you. You look and gasp 
and ask: ‘‘ When, for Heaven’s sake, did Governor Hughes 
black up and go to work for the Democratic National 
Committee?” 

Of course, it isn’t Governor Hughes. You have prob- 
ably guessed that, but it is a neatly-darkened replica of 
him, whiskers and all. The Governor—no, not that—the 
messenger is one of the constituents of Roger Sullivan, 
and Sullivan guarantees him to be a Democrat. He is 
proud of his ebonized resemblance to Governor Hughes. 
Maybe, the Governor would be proud of it, too, but he 
hasn’t seen it yet. Still, the whiskers are perfect. 

Mack’s room is in the corner, where the hall makes an L 
and runs down to the Mose Wetmore enticement parlor, 
which is the last of the_row. When you convince the 
Governor you really want to see Mr. Mack, you get in, 
through a little hall, where you discover Mack on one side 
of a big, flat-topped desk, and P. Riley, of Buffalo, on the 
other. Riley is the confidential secretary. He is from 
Buffalo. He fills a chair nicely. In fact, he fills two 
chairs nicely, being built on broad and swelling architec- 
tural lines. Riley is the buffer. Almost any kind of a 
nuisance can buff off against Riley and be rebuffed. He 
stands in the door and lets them surge against him, and 
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they invariably fall back shattered, and inquire of the 
Governor, at the door: ‘‘ What was that I went against, 
anyhow?” 

Riley has a sense of humor, which is a good thing, for 
Chairman Mack is as serious as a heart bowed down when 
he is at work. The high lights confer in that room. Few 
people have had the advantage of seeing a real con- 
ference in Mack’s room—that is, few outsiders. When 
Vice-Chairman P. L. Hall, of Nebraska, and Mack get into 
a conference, for example, heads together, whispering to 
each another, it is an impressive sight. You feel, in- 
stinctively, that something is going to happen, that vast 
and momentous affairs are being settled, that the fate 
of Bryan in a State or two States, or all the States, is 
being decided. The very atmosphere is charged with 
bigness. Gee! it is fine to be so close to men who are doing 
great things, awesome, kind of, when you think of all 
that is at stake. Then Riley breaks in: ‘‘ Well, have you 
decided to send him two or three hundred buttons?” 

Some of the schemers get past Josephus and a few get 
past Riley, but not many. The fellows who put their 
plans in writing are the ones who land hardest, for letters 
are delivered and so are telegrams. Forty sure ways of 
electing Bryan come in every day. Eighty sure ways of 
defeating him, unless so-and-so is done, with a little money 
sent to the writer to work it out, arrive in the mails each 
twenty-four hours. Funds are urgently needed in every 
precinct in the country, urgently needed by the urgent 
writers who will use such funds discreetly, if the checks 
are made out to them. 

“Ha,” said Riley, the other day, after he had read the 
first paragraph of a letter, ‘“‘here is a chap who tells us 
he will give five thousand dollars 
to the cause.” 

‘“Who is he?’’ asked Mack, 
much excited. ‘‘Is the money in 
the letter? Read it.” 


The Man on the Job 


pe EAR Mr. Mack,’ read Riley, 
“T will give five thousand 
dollars to the campaign fund ie 

That is all there was on the first 
page. 

“Hurry,” said Mack. 
him we accept it.”’ 

“Tf,” continued Riley calmly, 
turning the page, “‘ you will carry 
out this plan. 

“Our family is a very old one 
and we have as one of our most 
precious possessions a letter from 
Thomas Jefferson to one of our 
ancestors. Now, if you will get 
several clubs to bidding for this 
letter we will reluctantly allow it 
to go to the club that bids ten 
thousand dollars for it. Then we 
will take the ten thousand dollars 
and give five thousand dollars of 
it to the campaign fund, although 
we feel that five thousand is little 
enough for this priceless relic, but 
we are heart and soul in the cause 
and desire to make a contribution 
in this way. Please get the bidding 
to going as soon as possible and 
forward our five thousand, keep- 
ing the other five thousand as our 
contribution.” 

The offices of the men who are 
running the factory stretch down 
the hall. Urey Woodson has a big room, he being the 
secretary and an old campaigner. Woodson has been 
secretary for years. He knows the game backward. An 
able citizen is Woodson, suave and Southern, coming 
from Kentucky, but not so blamed suave or so blamed 
Southern that they can get anything by him that is not 
warranted by the facts. Many a person has been de- 
ceived by that genial smile of Woodson’s and has started 
to sell a gold brick. The gold brick is not yet plated that 
Woodson has not tested with the acid test, and combined 
with that smile is a cold and unfeeling eye that adequately 
reflects the unemotional business side of his nature. A 
secretary may smile and smile but be on the job every 
minute, which Woodson is. 

The money end of the factory—perhaps it may be said, 
without undue exaggeration, the most important end, so 
far as production of a real, first-class article of President 
goes—is harmoniously divided into three parts. There is 
the office of the treasurer, who is Governor C. N. Haskell, 
of Oklahoma, the office of Moses P. Wetmore, who is chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, and charged with getting 
the money the treasurer is to treasure, and the Depart- 
ment of Personal Solicitation, a neat, new wrinkle of . 
Chairman Mack’s, founded on a sub-cellar committee 
that was conducted for the Republicans eight years ago. 


\ 


x 
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Colonel Mose Wetmore is the inventor of the justly- 
celebrated method of breaking, disrupting and otherwise 
abating trusts by selling out to them at a good price and 
thus diminishing their capital. He has been an ardent 
Bryan man since there was any Bryan to be ardent about. 
Used to large affairs, dollar subscriptions do not make 
much of a hit with the Colonel. He wants it in chunks. 

A time ago Treasurer Haskell came into Colonel Mose’s 
office and laid nineteen thousand dollars on the table. 
“There,” said Haskell, “‘there is something to make your 
eyes pop out. Nineteen thousand dollars! Nine-teen 
thou-sand dol-lars! Pretty good, eh? Quite a sum, hey? 
I guess I’m bad when it comes to raising money. Nine- 
teen thou-sand dol-lars!’’ 

Colonel Mose poked at the money with his forefinger. 
“Umph,”’ he said, ‘mess of change: mere mess of change. 
Why, Haskell, nineteen thousand dollars won’t pay for the 
mucilage used by this committee.”’ 

A Southerner came in the other day, much elated. 
“Got that four hundred and fifty I sent up, didn’t ye?” 
he asked Colonel Mose. 

“What four hundred and fifty?” asked Wetmore sus- 
piciously. 

“Why, I raised four hundred and fifty dollars and sent 
it up here.”’ 

“Never got it.” 

“But I raised it.” 

“Come on here!”’ shouted Wetmore. ‘‘Let’s ask the 
treasurer about this.’’ The Southerner’s name was not 
on the treasurer’s list. : 

“How'd you send it?” asked the treasurer. 

“Sent it to the State chairman and told him to for- 
ward it.” 

“Pshaw!”’ snorted Colonel Mose. ‘‘You ain’t got 
enough sense to come in out of the wet. Don’t you know 
that State chairman kept that money for his own cam- 
paign? Any State chairman would. Git down there and 
git it quick.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!’’ sobbed the Southerner, ‘‘I don’t 
know’s I can, and I wanted it to show here, too, for I 
had my heart set on being postmaster.” 

A dollar is a large sum, if you haven’t one, but it doesn’t 
make much of a noise when it is thrown into the mighty 


OW the New Hope reviving dying fires, 


The Thoughtful Soul to speculate aspires; 
And the lean Hand of Shylock and his Kin 
Puts out some Money, which he gladly Hires. 


Myself, when Young, did eagerly Frequent 


Broker and Broke; and heard Great Argument 


About it and about. Yet evermore 


Came out far Shrewder than when in I went. 


With them the Seed of Wisdom did I sow, 


And then I thought I’d sure be in The Know; 


And this is all the Wisdom that I gained: 
If you buy High, Quotations will be Low! 


Some for the Glories of the System; Some 

Sigh for the big Fool’s Paradise to come. 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Profits go, 

Nor heed the Rumble of a Boston Drum! 


The System that with logic absolute 

Both Standard Oil and Copper can confute ; 
The Sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 

National Lead can into Gold transmute. 


Indeed, indeed, at Morgan oft Before 
I swore. 


And then that New Prospectus cast a Spell, 


And robbed me of my Hard-Earned Savings. 


Well, 
I often wonder what the Magnates buy 
One-Half so precious as the Fools they Sell. 


But was I Cautious when I swore ? 
And then Came Gay State Gas and Rise-in-Hand; 
I plunged—and Lost some Fifty Thousand More. 


WILNOT BE 
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WABRYAN © 


No Corporation Need Apply 


maw of the committee. At that, if enough dollars came in, 
one by one, the committee would be happy. The truth is, 
dollars are not so plentiful. 


Thus, the Department of 


all 


Carolyn Wells 


Ah, My Beloved, all Goes up in Smoke! 
Last week is past Regret; To-day is a joke; 
To-morrow—why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Seven Thousand 
Broke ! 


You know, My Friends, with what a Brave 
Carouse 
I put a Second Mortgage on my House, 
So I could Buy a lot of Inter-Met— 
I even used the Savings of my Spouse! 


I sent my Soul down where the Magnates 
flock 
To learn the Truth about some Worthless Stock; 
And by and by my Soul returned to me, 
And answered: ‘I, myself, have Bought a 
Block !”? 


Oh, threats of Curbs, and Hopes of Bucket- 
shops, 
Whether Industrials, Railroads, Mines or Crops; 
One thing is Certain, and the Rest is Lies — 
The Stock that you have Bought Forever Drops! 


And if, in Vain, down on the Stubborn Floor 
Of the Exchange you Hazard all your Store, 
You Rise to-day—while Crops are up—how 
then 
To-morrow, when they Fall to Rise no more? 


Personal Solicitation is organized to corral them.  Solic- 
itors are sent out to all States. They make canvasses for 
money. A hundred-dollar subscription entitles the giver 
to have his name put on the Roll of Honor. Meantime, 
newspapers are collecting subscriptions, and clubs are 
collecting them, and the search for money goes on un- 
ceasingly. It takes capital to run a President-making 
factory. If it didn’t, what fun it would be. 

Judge Wade, of Iowa, has the Labor Committee, and 
John H. Tomlinson is the busiest man of the lot. He isthe 
club organizer. He has become so expert he can organize a 
club in a minute and a half, and expects to cut that time 
down to a minute before he gets them all organized. The 
Speakers’ Committee has its list of stars on the wall, 
headed by Mr. Bryan and Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, with 
George Fred Williams, Champ Clark, Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma, along near the top. They post about twenty 
of the stars and have a few hundred on lists that are not 
posted. There is an auditor and a big document-room in 
another building from which the literature is sent out. 

There are not so many visitors as there used to be. In 
the old days there were railroad passes. When a promi- 
nent citizen desired to unload some advice on a National 
Committee his local boss could get him a pass, if he could 
not get it himself. Now that politics has been purified 
by the railroad rate law, and political and all other passes 
forbidden, the prominent citizen usually contents himself 
with writing a letter, at the cost of his time and a stamp, 
which is one thing, at least, the committee rejoices at; 
for letters need not be read, or clerks can read them. 
Long-bearded sages from the small towns who used to get 
in in great numbers are not noticeable. No whiskers 
longer than John W. Kern’s are allowed. 

It took time to get the Eastern branch headquarters in 
the Hoffman House under way. Finally, Chairman Mack 
opened them and they are bustling along as well as may 
be, trying to keep up their end. 

There is one place, one bright and shining place, where 
the New York headquarters make the Chicago headquar- 
ters look like a kindergarten. Marse Henry Watterson 
is attached to New York— Marse Henry, who quit fighting 
Bryan a time ago and yodeled for all Democrats to sub- 
mit to the inevitable, get together and take a chance. 


Street 


Waste not your Money on Expected Gain 

Of this or that Provision, Crop or Grain. 
Better be Jocund with Industrials, 

Than sadden just Because it Doesn’t Rain! 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend 
Before we, too, into the Pit descend! 

Dust unto Dust, and without Dust to Live, 
Sans Stock, sans Bonds, sans Credit and sans 


Friend. 
The Moving Ticker tells. And having told, 
Moves on. Nor all your Poverty nor Gold 


Shall lure it back to Raise one-half a Point, 
Nor let you Realize on what you Hold. 


For I remember stopping in the Jam 

To watch a Magnate shearing a Poor Lamb. 
And with an Eager and Excited Tongue 

It murmured: ‘‘Oh, how Fortunate I am!”’ 


No book of versés! But a Ticker Tape, 
Quotation Record and a Daily Pape; 

A yellow-haired stenographer — Perhaps 
That Wilderness might be a Good Escape! 


When You and J are hid within the Tomb, 
The System still shall Lure New Souls to Doom ; 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As Wall Street’s Self should heed a Lawson Boom. 


Ah, Love! could you and I lay on the Shelf 

This Sorry Scheme of Iil-begotten Pelf, 
Would we not Shatter it to Bits, and Then 

Remould a System just to suit Ourself? 


Ngee) oe 
ey gave 


The Principal of a Private 
School, Who Discussed 
Browning and Looked 
Apprehensive 
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The Story of Colonel James, Who Trains the 


Incorrigible Sons of the Rich 
By JOHN MAPPELBECK 


iL EU's TR Ar EP 


UCK FINN, the 
H town drunkard’s 

child, stole the 
lead pipe out of a vacant 
house and sold it for 
junk. When the court 
heard how Huck had 
been running wild in the 
streets, earning his own 
living selling news- 
papers, it accepted a 
plea of kleptomania. 
Huck was turned over 
to a probation officer, 
who kept an eye on him 
in Newspaper Alley. 
He also got him into a 
boys’ club. This club 
was managed by an 
English athlete who had 
come to America to 
make his fortune, and 
found that the only 


thing he really under- 
stood in the bally, money-mad country was the boys. But 
he certainly knew how to win the regard of a restless lad 
like Huck Finn and to turn his energy into useful channels. 
If he didn’t the court stood ready to take charge again. 
The world in general was willing to make liberal allowances 
for Huck Finn and endow him and study him as a prob- 

“lem and admit that he hadn’t had half a chance. 

When Willie Croesus was arrested for stealing signs, 
however, the court lectured him severely, and imposed a 
fine for petty larceny, while the world made no allowance 
whatever. Asarich man’s son, the world considered that 
Willie had enjoyed exceptional advantages. Hadn’t he 
been over Europe half a dozen times? Hadn’t a third of 
his life been spent in hotels like the Cecil and the Waldorf? 

Only his own father was interested in Willie as a prob- 
lem, and he had no clearer ideas on solving him than Mr. 
Finn had about Huck. Indeed, the Huck problem was 
easy to the elder Croesus, who was the active trustee in 
that boys’ club and raised its funds and had picked out 
the English athlete to be its manager. Then, Mrs. Finn 
was dead, whereas Willie had a very, very fond mother. 

As a problem Willie was rapidly running off into 
integral calculus. 

Why, it seemed hardly yesterday that he had been in 
the Fauntleroy stage, wearing curls and pretty clothes, 
petted by women, gallant to little girls, and 
permitting nobody in the universe to be stronger 
or wiser than his Dad. 

After that came the Buster stage, when Willie 
was busier and rougher, but not wicked; more 
mischievous, yet not mean. 

And now here, suddenly, was a young hooli- 
gan, with no higher tastes than Huck Finn, 
and not half the native sense, who wanted to 
stay out nights like an adolescent yellow pup, 
and who led the Third Ward gang in every- 
thing that was malicious, cruel and destructive. 
The elder Croesus took Willie aside for a talk, 
and was dumfounded to discover how utterly 
his little Willie had disappeared. One day the 
lad ripped out a longshoreman’s oath before 
his mother, and, upon investigation, it was 
found that he drank beer and smoked cigarettes. 

The elder Croesus gave the problem up. He 
hadn’t time to look after Willie. The boy must 
be put in the hands of somebody who had time. 
Yes, time—and other qualifications. Until 
Willie was arrested his mother refused to listen 
to any such proposals. After the local news- 
papers had editorialized the case as something 
typical of our idle rich, she thought it might be 
well to remove her son from the contamination 
of low companions. Mrs. Croesus had not 
heard Patrolman Finnegan’s opinion. 

““Aw, sure; before they was led away by him, 
the T’ird Ward lads was only scallawags, and 
no real harm in thim. But now they’re divils, 
sor—jest divils!”’ 


B Y IAM EOS 


One day, while in New York, the elder Croesus went to 
an uptown hotel by appointment to see Colonel James, 
whom he was advised to consult. Colonel James was the 
proprietor of a boy’s military school where Willie-problems 
were solved. Mr. Croesus remembered having once met 
the principal of a private school somewhere—a thin gen- 
tleman with side-whiskers and faultless accent, who 
discussed Browning and looked apprehensive, as if afraid 
that presently he would be told the cook had left. Doubt- 
less Colonel James would be on this same order. 

The Colonel, however, had evidently been built from 
the same specifications as Mr. Muldoon, the wrestler. 
His accent was of the Middle West. He said nothing 
about Browning, but was greatly interested in the 
Creesuses—did his visitor know Jack Creesus, of Kansas 
City? 

‘“Well, yes, in a way,” said Willie’s father. 
brother.” 

“You don’t say so!’’ exclaimed the Colonel. ‘‘Gee 
whiz! Why, Jack Croesus and I together built pretty near 
all the bridges on the old Kansas Central.” 

Then it came out that the Colonel was a railroader and 
civil engineer, who had settled down in the school business 
because he liked boys and knew how to handle them, 
and there was more money in it than in railroading and 
almost as much fun. Could he manage a hard case like 
Willie? Mr. Croesus kept back none of the awful things 
Willie had done. 

The Colonel laughed: ‘‘He’s kind of a quiet boy for his 
age, I judge. Suppose you bring your wife up-State and 
look our place over—we’ve got a dandy plant.” 


“He’s my 


Eliminating Papa and Mamma 


‘WO weeks later, one dark night, the station-wagon set 
Willie Croesus down at Colonel James’ school in a 
room selected for him by his mother. This was an ex- 
ceedingly large room at the top of the house, away from 
the other boys. Mrs. Creesus thought it delightful be- 
cause it had three big closets. The Colonel chuckled at 
her choice. That was the ‘‘Haunted Chamber.” Every 
mother picked it out, yet no new boy ever slept there 
more than one night. When Willie was set down in it the 
reason appeared—there wasn’t enough of him, with all his 
traps, even to rattle around in its immensity. 

Next day they moved him down into a dormitory, 
where he had a small room with two other boys, and 
there, for a week or so, they left him alone. In the educa- 
tion of a boy at a military school there is frequently 


Mrs. Croesus Thought it Delightful Because it Had Three Big 


Closets. Every Mother Picked it Out 


PER Ea Seebe Orn 


somebody to be disci- 
plined before they begin 
on the boy himself. The 
Colonel’s estimate of 
Mrs. Croesus had been 
accurate, and he was 
waiting. 

In two days Willie be- 
came intensely homesick. 
All his deviltry was gone, 
leaving just a soft, pam- 
pered, overfed little kid 
who wanted to go back 
to his mother. His first 
letter brought his parents 
in a hurry. They tried 
to comfort him. But 
Willie didn’t like the 
place. He didn’t like the 
boys. He didn’t like 
the food. He didn’t like 
the quiet. He wanted to 
go home, go home, go 


October 3,1908 


Huck Finn, the Town 
Drunkard’s Child 


home! and if they took 
him back he’d be, oh, so good! His mother wept and 
his father went to arrange matters with the Colonel. 

“I’m sorry, but our bov,doesn’t seem to get along 

‘*Sit down there, Croesus,’ said the Colonel. ‘‘Now, 
you can take your boy home this afternoon. If he isn’t 
contented here we don’t want him. This homesickness 
doesn’t mean anything. Every kid has that. But if your 
boy stays with us I’m the manager. You’ve got one boy, 
and you’ve made a failure of him because you don’t under- 
stand him. I’ve handled a thousand. Are you going to 
give me credit for understanding my own business?” 

“You're right,” admitted Croesus. That evening he 
and his wife were eliminated from the Willie-problem, and 
Willie’s real education began. 

This particular military school has a reputation for 
handling boys whose parents have been unable to manage 
them, as well as for educating boys who have been ex- 
pelled from other institutions. It might be well to state, 
however, that every private school makes a certain per- 


293 


centage of successes with other schools’ failures—that is — 


one of the basic recompenses of the school industry. 

The Colonel is a big, strong man. At one period in his 
life, however, he was a boy himself. He is still something 
ofaboy. He likes lads who havea good streak of deviltry 


in them, for deviltry always indicates energy, and fifteen — 


years’ experience in turning boys into the world 


healthy trouble at school is the one you hear of 
after graduation. The meek, obedient boy 
comes and studies, and you would not know 
that he was in the school. 
dom be occasion in after years to point to that 
boy with pride and say, ‘‘He’s one of mine.” 
There is nothing mysterious about methods 


of it depends on separate study of each boy, 
and the rest is brought about by bringing to 
bear upon him some decidedly interesting ma- 
chinery that a good private school possesses, 


home. 


lishing a good personal relation with him. As 
for the machinery, it is built partly on the in- 
structors, partly on sports and fraternities, with 
the military work to leaven it all and furnish 
a safety-valve for surplus energy. 


boy to a military school. All mothers are. She 
assumed that he would grow up a bloodthirsty 
soldier and be taught to kill people. 
mother wanted him to be a literary man. 
Colonel laughed at that, too. 

““Madam, let me tell you something,” he 
said. ‘‘When your boy finishes a four-year 


The 


dier’s life that he’ll never want to hear a band 
play again. Every morning we’ll wake him up 


. ‘< 


of managing boys in such an institution. Part 


and which could hardly be maintained in a : 
Study of the boy consists in finding out — 
his individual tastes and weaknesses, and estab- — 


Willie’s mother was opposed to sending her — 


Willie’s — 


military course with us he’ll be so sick of a sol- - 


has shown him that the lad who makes a little © 


But there will sel- — 
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with drum and bugle. Every day he’ll be inspected, and 
disciplined for untidiness. All his punishments will be 
military —for each black mark he must do guard duty ten 
minutes. Why, the worst boys we have here are not the 
newcomers, but those who are being prepared for West 
Point. During their last year, when they see the pros- 
pect of four years more in that military prison, we have 
our hands full holding them. If you fancy there is any 
fascination in military life come and be our guest a week. 
My own family, our instructors, and even the chef, are 
blown out of bed every morning by bugle call. I want to 
tell you that if anybody toots a bugle around here in vaca- 
tion, when the boys are away, we mighty 
soon squelch him.” 

Every military school emphasizes the 
sense of order, taught boys under sol- 
dier’s discipline. Room, clothes and 
person are inspected daily. A pair of 
shoes out of place may mean ten min- 
utes’ patrol. When the boy comes home 
on his first vacation parents expect won- 
derful improvements; but he will un- 
doubtedly be more disorderly than ever, 
throwing his things about for the very 
fun of it. Instructors say that this is 
exactly what parents would do them- 
selves after months of military rule— 
relaxation of discipline is one of the 
dearest luxuries of vacation. 

The military life at this school is real 
enough, because a United States army 
officer is detailed to supervise it, and the 
school battalion is officially inspected 
and manceuvred yearly by another 
officer detailed for that purpose. A 
four-year course is ample preparation 
for West Point in military studies alone. 
The chief benefit, however, comes in the shape of better 
health. When the only son of a rich mother is set down 
at school he will probably be lazy, slouchy, and battened 
on pastry and sweets. Setting-up exercise every morning 
soon straightens his spine, tunes up his muscles, and sets 
his stomach running like a dollar alarm-clock. 

Drill takes care of some of the animal energy in a 
boys’ school; but there is plenty left for other purposes, 
and no experience will indicate where it may break out 
next. In the deepest hour of night bottles begin rolling 
along the dark corridors as though by spirit hands. When 
every last boy is accounted for at supper, flick! out go 
the lights. Wooden floors in halls and dormitories must be 
rebuilt every few years, being literally kicked and scuffed 
into splinters. Whatever this energy, too, it must be 
bottled up and dealt with on the school grounds; for a 
prime disorganizing influence is an adjacent town—par- 
ticularly a factory town filled with beau-hunting Mollies 
and Lizzies. And a private school has its boys in charge 
twenty-four hours a day—seven days a week. 


Good Scholarship and Bad Discipline 


ARENTS need never fear that their Willie may not re- 

ceive individual attention in such an institution; for 
the principal who can handle a hundred boys is exceptional, 
and about one hundred and fifty are said to constitute 
a record. Their Willie arrives, and immediately the 
principal and instructors begin to study him. Their study 
of him, however, isn’t half so deep and constant as Willie’s 
study of them, and if Willie doesn’t come pretty near 
knowing at a glance who is strongest, they or himself, that 
would bean alarming symptom—he must be coming down 
with mumps or measles. Given health, it is an even 
chance that Willie in his schooldays will be a quicker 
sight-reader of people than he may ever be again. 

When the Colonel started fifteen years ago, taking a 
run-down private school, his first work was to organize a 
staff of teachers. His chief criterion then was scholarship. 
Did a man pass brilliantly at one of the big colleges? The 
Colonel got him if he could. 

Presently he had one of the finest teaching Faculties in 
the East. And presently, also, he had trouble. 

One day a letter came from the president of a great 
university, commending a notable honor man, just gradu- 
ated. The letter was so warm that the Colonel engaged 
the honor man before he saw him. Several days later 
there arrived a solemn chap of thirty-odd, gaunt as a 
medieval monk, with thick spectacles and a large knowl- 
edge of books. He was the son of a missionary, and had 
come to college direct from the Cannibal Islands. He had 
never been a boy. He had possibly never seen one. 

The Colonel assigned him a class, dubiously. That class 
gave the new instructor not much more than a day’s truce. 
Then there rose from the classroom noises seldom heard 
outside of Hades. The Colonel rushed in, and found the 
boys pelting the new teacher, while the latter sheepishly 
stood as a target. For a week they ‘‘ragged” him with 
utmost ingenuity. Then the Colonel called the big boys in, 
told them that this instructor might not be much of a good 
fellow but that he was certainly a fine teacher, and asked 


In Two Days Willie Became Intensely Homesick 


them to keep order. They promised, and for another week 
all was quiet. Then, however, the boys came back and 
said that nobody could resist such temptations. Next 
day the lid came off again with such a pandemonium that 
the Colonel rushed to the classroom door. The class had 
crowned the teacher King of the Cannibal Islands and were 
marching round him. The Colonel was just on the point 
of interfering when he reflected: ‘‘It’s my fault—not 
theirs.”” That teacher was released, and henceforth the 
Colonel had a new standard in engaging instructors. 

To-day at this school virtually every instructor is a man 
who distinguished himself as an athlete in college, while 
the drillmaster is a veteran 
who worked his way up from 
the ranks to a commission in 
the United States Army. This 
Faculty no longer runs to top. 
The instructor in mathematics 
has a record as an amateur 
boxer, and stands ready to 
teach in both these useful 
sciences. Others come from 
football and track teams. The 
instructors command respect 
in three ways: First, they 
comprehend boys, and boys 
understand them; second, 
they lead all the school’s 
sports, a most important fac- 
tor; third, if an issue rises, as 
is not infrequently the case, 
where boys might match phys- 
ical strength with a teacher, 
any member of the Faculty is 
capable of thrashing the big- 
gest boy in the school, and the 
biggest boy has learned this in 
friendly bouts with the gloves. A very little of that sort 
of reputation goes a long way. 

Scholarly attainments are not necessarily a handicap in 
teaching. One of the best instructors this school ever had 
was an Oxford Latinist. Quote a line of Virgil and he 
would finish the poem from memory, forward or back- 
ward. His whole book knowledge lay in Latin. He hadn’t 
enough ‘general schooling to take the New York State 
teacher’s examination. But he understood boys as 
thoroughly as he did Latin, and got along famously. 

The largest element in control, however, lies neither in 
providing outlets for energy, as in military drill, or the 
restraint of the Faculty’s muscle. Boys are controlled at a 
private school much as men are controlled in the every- 
day world—by a system of checks and pressures based on 
their tastes and desires. 

A trainload of Tammany constituents were on their 
way home from a political picnic. The smoking-car was 
needlessly boisterous. It drove out trainmen, locked the 
doors, broke windows. The conductor appealed to the 
district leader in charge of the picnic. Three minutes 
after the latter went forward order was restored. They all 
knew him, and over each man he had some influence. 


This one owed him money. That one he had helped out” 


of a bad scrape, or into a job. He asked them to stop. 

““Aw-right, Gawrge, ’f you say so.” 

“Tha’s aw-right. Sure! Good feller, Gawrge.” 

“Hey, you! d’you hear wot Gawrge sez? He sez, ‘Cut 
it out!’” 

Checks and pressures, here and there, on man and his 
wife, in great things and small, but chiefly the latter— 
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Next Day the Lid Came Off Again 


this is pretty nearly the whole scheme of civilization, It 
is certainly the scheme of a boys’ school. 

Almost the day Willie Croesus steps into the Colonel’s 
plant the Colonel begins to be ‘“Gawrge”’ to Willie. Like 
the district leader, he builds an organization. 

Willie becomes interested in baseball, football, track- 
work. He plays with the junior substitutes, gets on to the 
team, develops into a strong man. Then comes a week 
when the team is training for a game with the school that 
carried off its scalp last year. With Willie in the box, and 
two or three more new players like him to bat—ah! 

Then the district leader takes Willie aside: 

“See here, kid, if you want to go with the team next 
week you'd better catch up in your studies and wipe out 
those marks against you for untidiness. Get a clean 


_record or you can’t go.” 


Willie begins to mend his ways in consternation. Or, 
is he indifferent? The fateful news passes round: “Sixty 
bad marks against Croesus.’”’ The whole team goes to 
work to reform Willie and wash his slate. There may be 
more marks than he can work off in a week. Then the 
team stands responsible to the principal, and sees that 
Willie cleans his record after the big game. 


How ‘“‘Sloppy’’ was Cured 


PN ee set of machinery like that furnished by 
athletics is found in the Greek-letter fraternities at 
these private schools. A boy has been disciplined so many 
times, and broken rules so often, that expulsion from the 
institution looms up ahead. He is a popular boy and 
belongs to one of the fraternities. The Faculty hands him 
over to the chapter for discipline, leaving the method to 
members. 

“Tf you don’t want your chapter disgraced get him in 
line.” 

The chapter holds a session to straighten out that boy. 
Sometimes the correction is moral, while again the fra- 
ternity takes its erring member out and paddles him. 

Occasionally the fraternity itself loses tone. In that 
event two or three graduate members are asked to visit 
the school over Sunday and put a little ginger into their 
old chapter. They come and talk in no gentle terms, and 
this scolding from one of the alumni always carries weight 
and brings reformation. 

There is the pride of the school to utilize, too, and the 
natural disposition of boys to stand sponsor for those they 
like. On one occasion a boy was sent to school from 
Germany, the son of a United States consul. At home he 
had been accustomed to drinking beer. While away with 
the football team in another town he drank a glass or two 
of beer, innocently, and was brought back tipsy. That 
constituted an offense for which there was but one punish- 
ment—expulsion. The whole school came to the Colonel, 
showed how such disgrace would ruin this boy, and prom- 
ised to see that such a mishap never occurred again. The 
boy was paroled in charge of the school. It never did 
happen a second time. 

To have such machinery is one thing, however, and to 
use it skillfully another. The kind of pressure that acts 
on one boy may have no effect on another. Here comes in 
the study of individuals. 

There was a slovenly fellow, nicknamed “Sloppy.’’ He 
seemed to have no sense of order or cleanliness. His bad 
marks for untidiness were so many that most of his leisure 
time was spent walking guard. Each boy is allowed fifty 
cents a week spending money, but it is forfeited if his bad 
marks for that week exceed a certain number. During one 

whole year “Sloppy” had 
only a dollar and fifty cents. 
The Colonel and theinstruct- 
ors gave him up as incur- 
able. Finally, the resident 
army officer’s detail at that 
school was finished. A fine 
young lieutenant came, fresh 
from active service in the 
Philippines. This officer got 
interested in “‘Sloppy’s”’ sad 
case and made him a cor- 
poral. The effect of two 
stripes on his arm was mag- 
ical. He straightened up, 
kept his kit and person tidy, 
looked after his squad like a 
martinet. Nobody ever saw 
“Sloppy” now without a 
pencil behind his ear and a 
report stuck in his belt and 
the deep wrinkles of unceas- 
® ing responsibility on his 
brow. Inamonth the school 
dropped his old nickname. 
Four years of this experi- 
ence, during the formative 
) period, are pretty certain to 
give a boy the proper sort of 
(Concluded on Page 36) 


“Probably a Cow-Thief, at the 
Least,’’ Croaked the Colonel 


first move in the game. Bud was a newcomer; 

the boys were just beginning to size him up as the 
supplest, loosest, slowest lightning-flash in clothes the 
Jornado had yet known. On the drives he somehow con- 
trived to be awkwardly always in the right place: the 
slow, infrequent loops he hurled were never wasted, but 
hung, dilatory and hesitating, in mid-air till the one only 
possible second, snapping then on the desired neck, 
horns or feet as by miraculous accident; the brones he 
topped stayed broke, and the thing he put stayed put. 

“On to his job, that Fanning,’ said campfire councils; 
and the Jornado gladly welcomed him into the fellowship. 

The Colonel did not see it that way. Though the range 
was nominally Government land, the Colonel viewed the 
advent of small herds as outrage, intrusion on the Pig- 
pen thousands, and an affront to himself as manager and 
chief owner. Moreover, Fanning was not given to bio- 
graphical details. The Colonel wagged his head wisely, 
biding his time. 

It was not long coming. One under grave displeasure 
of the law found shelter at Bud’s camp—and a fresh 
horse. Bud, like Malcolm, ‘‘ would not betray the devil 
to his fellow,” negligently omitting mention of the matter 
to the authorities. 

The Colonel was incapable of understanding this state 
of mind. He was a staunch supporter of law and order. 
It had the sanctity of numbers; it was safe and respect- 
able. Bud’s failure to break faith outraged the Colonel’s 
conception of duty. To betray such trust was, to his 
mind, proof of your own integrity. It was “correct,” 
and due to one’s position. So the Colonel babbled un- 
wisely: ‘‘ Doubtless they were old pals. A very unde- 
sirable neighbor, this Fanning—as he calls himself. 
Probably a cow-thief, at the least,’’ croaked the Colonel, 

Be it said in passing that the Colonel’s distressing accu- 
sation was most untrue; Bud was walking the straight 
and narrow path with laborious delight. Grieved, resent- 
ful, he set about his vindication forthwith. Thereafter 
Pig-pen cows were found on the range, yearlingless, dis- 
consolate, bawling mournfully and refusing to be 
comforted. This often happens. Lawful chance 
may break family ties. Bear, mountain-lions, 
rattlesnakes, lightning or blackleg may befall a 
calf—or a cowboy practicing for a roping match. 
But it was observed that fat, Pig-pen calves were 
“bad risks,’’ marked for mishap; that such bereave- 
ments were coincident with the appearance of 
“jerky” on Fanning’s fence. So prophecy wrought 
fulfillment. 

Meekness and long-suffering are no part of the 
frontier creed. It was generally felt that Bud had 
successfully rebutted an unjust and unprovoked 
attack upon his character. Public opinion approved 
this knight’s move in the game he played with the 
Colonel—indirect, indeed, but permitted, if not 
absolutely enjoined, by the rules of that time and 
place. Moreover, gain was no part of the motive. 
It annoyed the Colonel, and that was enough for 
Bud. 

Quite privately the Colonel employed a long- 
legged Texan to watch Bud—a stranger, searching 
for mythical saddle-horses. Later, this “‘Sacre- 
mento’ rode the range as a full-fledged Pig-pen 
peeler, camping with a pack outfit, branding calves 
overlooked by the round-up. He continued to 
report no progress, though Rachel rent the air as 
before. 

As the Colonel rode along in the foothills near 
Mescal he came upon a cow, wild-eyed and 
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misanthropical, staked to a cedar in a lonely arroyo. The 
Colonel rode closer. Rachel, incensed at all mankind, 
sought to avenge her injuries upon him, ignoring, what cool 
reflection might have recalled, that she was the Colonel’s 
private property—a memorandum to that effect being 
jotted down on her side. But anger was ever a foe to 
justice. Maddened by her wrongs, she charged, head 
down, tongue out, tail up. The rope broke; Rachel did a 
hornspring, lighting gracefully on her backbone, with her 
head under her. Tom Thumb, a horse of experience, 
wisely whirled to avoid the onset; the Colonel dug at his 
sides with his ‘‘Pet-maker” spurs. Tom Thumb misin- 
terpreted the signal and bucked vociferously. 

The Colonel dismounted in a prickly-pear. He scram- 
bled to his feet. So did Rachel. They started for the 
tree in generous emulation, the Colonel slightly in advance. 
He maintained his lead and went up the tree, Rachel 
assisting. Tom Thumb, from a safe distance, turned vel- 
vety eyes and pricking ears upon this situation, whinnied 
soft encouragement, and remained as an _ interested 
observer. 

Rachel, with tossing horn and lashing tail, pawed up 
the dirt, snorting insult and bellowing defiance. The 
unraveled rope dangled over one eye, giving her a singu- 
larly profligate and abandoned air. The Colonel per- 
ceived with emotion that the rope had the black strand 
of the coils made to his order for the Pig-pen outfit. 

Through the long, hot afternoon the Colonel roosted in 
the tree, while Rachel did sentry duty below him, gazing at 
him soulfully. He passed the time by plucking pear-thorns 
from the more accessible portions of his person, and 
answering Rachel’s threats with spirited repartee. 

Twice Rachel strolled off a little distance and assumed 
an air of negligence; twice the Colonel was enticed into a 


“game of Pussy-wants-a-corner by trying to reach Tom 


Thumb; and twice his watchful playmate roused from 
feigned forgetfulness to chase him to his corner, which 
he regained by an exhibition of nimbleness surprising in 
one so fat. Thereafter he would have none of her merry- 
makings. Miserable, thirsty, silent, he kept his place, 
stonily unaware of her existence. 

At length, Rachel, also dry and slobbery, bethought her- 
self of the cool waters of Mescal. With a last regretful 
look she sniffed the air and struck off down the swale in a 
shuffling, dust-raising trot. 

The Colonel limped to Tom Thumb, coldly repelled 
the friendly advances of the muzzling nose, and rode 
painfully to Palomas Tanks. Mescal was nearer — but 


he did not want to go to Mescal. 
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Dark fell in the Gap. When he neared the tank he saw 
on the cliff the reflection of a fire. He tied Tom Thumb 
and, creeping up, peered over a boulder. Under the cliff 
sat Sacremento (his own detective!) and Bud Fanning. 
Sacremento’s saddle lay near the fire; the rope was gone. 
A quartered yearling hung near by. A well-known smell 
reached the Colonel’s nostrils. Between the two men was 
a pan of the most savory titbits of the beef—brains, sweet- 
bread, sliced heart, tongue and liver, and other small 
matters—builded cunningly into The Stew Beautiful, 
otherwise known by a name purely technical. Backing 
out, the unhappy Colonel repeated this name in a tragic 
whisper, his mouth watering with hunger and his eyes 
with rage. 

As has been shown, the Colonel was a narrow and un- 
charitable man, given to conjecture and unworthy sus- 
picion. From the slight premises, insufficient, as just 
stated, he drew the worst possible deductions as he turned 
sadly homeward. 

Soon after Sacremento severed his connection with the 
Pig-pen. Fanning was barred from the wagon. This, 
in the cow-countries, is an open declaration of war. The 
feud was carried on by stealthy treachery on one hand, 
by open outrage on the other. 

The Colonel was of that brand of respectability which 
belittles any vice it practices. Again, he was a courteous 
man and hospitable. You could take his word for money 
matters—and wisely leave them alone if he did not ex- 
pressly give his word. Toward women he bore himself 
with almost knightly service—and then, again, he didn’t. 
It all depended. He‘‘never sacrificed principle to pleasure, 
unless it were quite dark.’’ The Colonel was incapable 
of crime, as of generosity. Both were above him. 

Against this dreary make-believe of man, Bud’s honest, 
red sins were life-size and real. By contrast they seemed 
admirable. The Colonel was fond of doing good by stealth, 
and being caught at it. To Bud’s sham-hating mind such 
petty doll-play was unthinkable, the mere knowledge of it 
degrading. It was impossible to take the Colonel seriously, 
so he took the Colonel’s cattle lightly; and took as much 
pains to be sure the Colonel knew it as he did to 
leave no proof—all in a spirit of grim humor. The 
Colonel had lied about him, tried to drive him out 
of the country, spied upon him; to tease the 
Colonel was merely “‘ justice of an illegal character.”’ 

Between these two there could be no truce. Of 


and money on one side, and one determined man 
on the other, the outcome was never in doubt. Bud 
had all the fun. The Colonel fussed and fumed to 


Bud blandly overlooked. Bud dropped the F A T 
brand and gave the Dollar-Mark; which allowed 
the benevolent assimilation of Pig-pen stock, when 
advisable. (For the benefit of the illiterate it may 
be explained that in practical pyrography, done 
with a hot iron on living leather, ‘ Pig-pen”’ is 
spelled thus: ‘‘3&,” which may be readily merged 
into the “‘$.’’) 

The Dollar-Mark also “covered” several other 
brands, whose owners, not of the fellowship, made 
common cause with the Colonel against Bud. His 
foresight furnished a remedy for such defensive 
partisanship. 

The Lazy-Aitch (=X), the Seven-both-ways (/7) 
and the Bar Cross (—-+-) all “suffered a sea change, 
into something rich and strange.’ A little work 
with a hot iron transformed all these brands into 


_ Self with pencil and paper.) And Bud’s herds 
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course, it was all one-sided. With numbers, law — 


no purpose, devising vain, ingenious traps which 


“$.”" (You may readily demonstrate this for your- 
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‘I thought so. 


increased according to the square of the distance—from 
witnesses. 

Withal, he used judgment and moderation. Hisacquisi- 
tions were confined to yearlings unbranded, and freshly 
branded ones just separated from their mothers—or just 
about to be. Off-colored or otherwise “‘flesh-marked” 
animals he avoided. 

“T’m no hog, if Iam out for the dollar,” said Bud. 
“Besides, them bald-faced, line-backed Herefords is the 
best stock; them that all look alike. Nice, well-bred 
stuff—don’t need no blabs.”’ 

There were murmurings from his enraged benefactors. 
But there was no proof which would stand in law. As 
for settlement “‘out of court,’ it was surmised that the 
.45 on Bud’s hip was not worn merely to point a moral. 

The community was less shocked than 
amused. “‘ Bud runs their stock on shares,” 
it was explained by campfires. ‘‘ He takes 
what he wants, and they take what’s left.” 

The Colonel was dissatisfied with his 
share. Perhaps, the memory of his field- 
sports with Rachel rankled. He imported 
three fighting-men, McCaslin, Barefootand 
Chatfield; Tonto Basin warriors they, who 
did plain shooting neatly. To their earnest 
attention he recommended the versatile 
Mr. Fanning. 

Theoretically, nothing of this was known. 
The strangers were simply new hands and 
did their share of the round-up work; after, 
they rode the range, in the vicinity of ‘‘ The 
Hog-Trough’’—as the home ranch was 
generally known. Incidentally, the war- 
riors ‘‘rode sign’? on Fanning, watched 
him with field-glasses, threw tempting year- 
lings in his way. 

Three times Fanning gave chase to three 
several ‘“‘long-ears”’ following Pig-pen cows. 
As often the patient watchers caught the 
same, when the acute Mr. Fanning had 
gone his unseeing way, only to find them 
properly adorned with a fresh ‘“®” and 
ear-marks to match—a very exasperating 
thing to both parties. Later, Fanning called 
McCaslin aside and gave in his tally, 
mildly remarking: 

“They was big fellows, and somebody 
might maverick ’em. Just turn ’em in on 
your tally. Don’t say nothing to the Old 
Man. He’ssome pin-headed and he’ssorter 
gotitinforme. But he’ll getoverit. You 
fellers do a turn for me some time.”’ Mag- 
nanimous Bud! 

But the pitcher that goes habitually to 
the well takes long chances. In September 
the Pig-pen shipped a car of fat cattle to 
El] Paso. Bud sat on the stockyards fence 
and noted with interest the departure of 
a certain cow, mother to the identical year- 
ling he had last branded with a & for the 
disappointment of the Colonel’s observa- 
tion corps. Bud revised that yearling 
before nightfall. It pleased him to get 
that one rather than another. ‘This is 
rather whipsawin’ the Colonel,” smiled 
Bud. 

That night a train stopped at a blind 
siding below Dundee, and that same herein- 
before-said cow went yearning forth to seek her offspring. 
Chatfield had reshipped her from El Paso. She was 
found next day at Six-Mile Lake, her yearling with her. 
They were held for testimony, and the game began to 
look bad for Fanning. All well-disposed persons promptly 
and properly raised the hue and cry. 


IT 


Bue: all unaware of the toils, was even then riding 
down to Dundee. Ashe turned from the light into the 
darkness of the shuttered store a squirt of fire leaped at 
him, followed by the rest of the cylinder-load. Bud’s 
retort was apt and accurate. Within the store a certain 
i Barefoot slapped the floor with himself, regard- 
ess. 

“Maybe you don’t know who Iam? Fanning is only 
my winter name,” observed Bud. This to the storekeeper, 
who had assumed an attitude of strict neutrality. “Friend 
of yours, All’ry?” 

Then his eyes grew used to the dimness: “Oh—Chuck? 
McCaslin’s a snake, all right, but he’ll 
rattle before he strikes.” 

He stooped to pick up Barefoot’s gun. Here was where 
Allory, the storekeeper, might have dropped him. But 
standing on tiptoes, to push one’s straining arms toward 


_ heaven, eases the mind of malice. Allory would not hurt 


Bud for anything. You should have heard him. 

Bud regarded him attentively. ‘What you tryin’ to 
do, All’ry?” he inquired. ‘Makin’ an ascension? You 
ack like you was a widder’s only child, and she was goin’ 
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to hear bad news. Get down on your feet and tell me— 
we’re both in trouble.”’ 

Allory babbled incoherences, chewing his mouth. Bud 
wearily took off his hat and rubbed his head. ‘“ Tell me!”’ 
he said. ‘Tell me or I’ll—pinch you!” 

Allory got words into a kind of sentence, and sentences 
into a kind of sense: 

“Oh, get away, Bud!” he finished. ‘Get into old 
Mexico. They’re all hunting you—they’ve got you with 
the goods. Lyman’sraised the country. The sheriff’s due; 
Chuck, he came up here to meet him. Don’t look at me 
like that! Ididn’t donothing! Oh, you know I was always 
a friend of yours, Bud!” 

“Sure!” assented Bud. ‘ That’s one reason why I broke 
the habit of havin’ friends. When’s the Hillsburrer 


Through the Long, Hot Afternoon the Colonel Roosted 


train hit here? Nine? Lots of time. Spot yourself, 
All’ry. Don’t leave—I’ll be back. Got tosendatelegram.” 
At the depot he gravely dictated his message: 


SHERIFF’ OF SIERRA Co., 
Care of Conductor No. 6, 
Rincon. 
Bring Coroner and extra deputy. 


Collect. BUD FANNING. 


Returning to the store he said briskly Sawant a horsey, 
pack-saddle, grub, tobacker, canteen and frills. Jump!” 

The storekeeper jumped. 

Bud continued: “‘And plenty matches, a slicker, and 

” Chuck Barefoot moved a leg. Allory squeaked. 
Bud was astonished. 

“You going to butt in again?” he inquired reproach- 
fully. ‘Once is generally enough.” He put his hand to 
Barefoot’s head: ‘‘Creased!”’ he said. ‘‘ What d’ye think 
of it? I only creased him! All’ry, if you made a play, 
you'd got a rep at the price of a hair-parting—mebbee. 

Well, this is sad. Excuse me for a minute.” 

He went back to the depot. The agitated agent met 
him at the door. 

“You sent that message yet?” asked Bud. 

“Yes, yes—who’s dead?” 

“False alarm. Gimme another blank,” said Bud. He 
filled it out and passed it through the window: ‘‘Same 
address.” It read: 


Collect. P.S. My mistake. Bring Doctor. 


BUD. 
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Through his screen of mountain mahogany, on the side 
of Timber Mountain, Bud squeezed his whole power of 
sight upon three moving specks below him—three specks 
in an enormous, empty world that regarded him not at all. 
A world so large that looking and sunlight and distance 
and silence were not terms, symbols—but realities. 

These specks were horsemen who had hunted him day 
and night. Till now he had regarded them with good- 
humored tolerance—the same impersonal feeling one has 
for opposing pieces in the chess-game. For weeks he had 
been “‘on the dodge,” changing his hiding-place as advised 
from time to time by underground post—which gives 
better service than any paid one. More than once a col- 
lision had been narrowly averted. Provisions, tobacco 
and other necessaries found their way mysteriously to 
his various caches. He might have kept it 
up indefinitely. 

But being hunted for your life, like a 
wild beast, becomes irksome, once the first 
novelty wears off. Suddenly, as he 
watched, something snapped in his brain. 
The blood rushed to his head. The Fourth 
Speck, past trifling now, became, in an in- 
stant, the Man with his Back to the Wall; 
resolute, deadly, dangerous, accepting 
death, and so— Master of Circumstances, 
Lord of all that fears to die. 

Be you ware of him, my masters! Crowd 
him not when his back is to the wall, you 
powerful and mighty, strong captains of 
the hour! Make you no sport of his grind- 
ing at your mill! Earth has seen him, at 
Gaza and elsewhere, enslaved, fettered and 
blind. Seen, too, and yet again may see, 
at his desperate will, pillar and temple reel 
and rock and sway, crash down to utter 
ruin and dark! 

Bud steadied himself, put the prowling 
specks from his mind, and looked at the 
game. Black to win in one move. 

“This Colonel is a mistake,’’ he decided. 
“T’ll correct him. A gun-to-heart talk is 
what he needs.”’ 

Light words, but his thought was no 
light thought. At dark he rode down to 
The Hog-Trough. He slipped into the 
great quadrangle formed by the long line 
of rambling buildings and disappeared in 
the shadows. 

It was poetic justice that the Colonel’s 
passionately law-abiding proclivities, 
which first started the trouble, should have 
proved at once his undoing and his salva- 
tion. 

Hardly had Bud gained the friendly 
shelter of the blacksmith shop and paused 
to meditate the further- manner of his 
onset, when the yard gate clicked carefully. 
The Colonel came gliding forth, followed 
by one of slinking and apprehensive mien. 

Conversing in subdued whispers, they 
came straight toward Bud’s covert. They 
stopped just without the smithy door; Bud 
could have touched his enemy as he passed. 
In the clear starlight the Colonel’s expres- 
sion, mingled of perplexity and virtuous 
zeal, was distinctly visible. In theshadows 
Bud, at his very elbow, drew his gun. 

‘Are you sure he’s the man?” asked the Colonel, un- 
conscious that above him Death stooped to his prey— 
and, as the answer came, missed by a hair. 

“T was in Leavenworth pen with him for four years, 
before he made his get-away,’ said the other. ‘‘I knew 
him at once. McCaslin was his mother’s name.” 

“McCaslin!” At the word Bud felt an electric thrill 
go through him, an instinctive sensing of the situation, 
and of his opportunity. This would be better than his 
original plan. His gun slipped back in the scabbard. 

“He’s a dangerous man—I wouldn’t have him see me 
for ten rewards,’ whispered the ex-convict fearfully. 

“A menace to the community!” said the Colonel indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ But I don’t want to appear in the matter.” 

““No—you don’t,” said the other dryly. ‘‘When he 
serves out his term he’ll be for getting even with some 
one. But he don’t know me by name, and we’ll manage 
so he’ll have no cause to suspect you. Now, you go back 
in the house, write a letter to the Governor, and bring it 
out to me—no, just leave it here in the old hay-baler. 
Best take no chances of being seen together. It might 
come to his ears and arouse suspicion. I’ll get the letter 
after you’re gone. Be sure and state that bearer—say 
Mr. James Smith—is entitled to the reward for giving 
information. Be quick; I want to get away from here.” 

He stepped into the darkness of the shop, and the Colonel 
ambled away on his errand of righteousness. When he 
had closed the door behind him, Bud gently put the cold 
muzzle of his gun between the informer’s eyes and inquired 
casually: (Continued on Page 42) 


\ , 7 HEN, in a narrow trail of a Western 
forest, you meet a broad-hatted, leather- 
legginged, steel-spurred man, riding a 
big-boned horse, and armed with mattock and spade and 
axe, you may know that you are within the precincts of 
one of the great national forests and that this oddly weap- 
oned man is a forest ranger. These rangers are soon to 
be uniformed much like Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers, but with the color 
a Lincoln green, thus making a 
delightful Robin Hood and 
Sherwood Forest effect. There 
is another thing that these men 
carry, too: a great South African 
water-bottle full of drinking 
water, for they are likely to be 
at any time engaged in scorching 
work, for hours at a time, at a 
distance from any spring or 
stream. 

If the ranger hurries past you 
with his horse pushed to its 
utmost speed you will know 
that, from some height, he has 
seen a flurry of smoke and is on 
his way to investigate, or that 
he is responding to a summons 
for help from some ranger per- 
haps as much as thirty or forty 
miles away. 

To patrol the forests and pro- 
tect them against fire is no easy 
task, for each of the 1351 rangers 
and guards must safeguard on 
an average the huge area of 
121,506 acres. And so it is that 
they are ceaselessly on the watch, 
endlessly on patrol, and that 
they frequently make trips to the 
most commanding eminences for 
a survey of their territory. 

It was not many years ago 
that forest fires were so great and 
so frequent in the West that 
throughout the summer it was impossible to see the out- 
lines of the Rockies with any clearness. This was one of 
the conditions that came with civilization. The Indians, 
savages as they were, were good woodsmen, and always 
saw to it that their campfires were well extinguished. 

So far as the national forests are concerned, civiliza- 
tion is now trying to be as good as savagery. If a man 
leaves a fire carelessly burning, even if no harm results, it 
is a punishable offense; if, from carelessness, a forest fire 
is started, it is a matter for fine and imprisonment; if a 
forest fire is kindled maliciously it is a bigger fine and a 
still longer imprisonment. 


The Unconscious Heroes 


ANGS of railroad builders are especially feared by the 
rangers, for when these men are mixed Bulgarians, 
Poles, Huns and Montenegrins (‘‘Bohunks,” as distin- 
guished from the more careful ‘‘ Dagoes’’) there are likely 
to be frequent fires from the freedom of the woods. How- 
ever, railroads are made responsible for injury that can be 
traced to their men, and so the foremen are as watchful 
as possible and are ready to send helpers to any ranger who 
asks for them. 

A foreman was telling the other day of how a forest fire 
swept so close to his camp that showers of sparks went 
right over his powder house, and of how he kept his party 
of ‘‘ Bohunks” on the rush covering it with sod and pouring 
water as it was handed up. 

“But did they know what was in the house?” he was 
asked. 

At this he grinned. 
said. 

Railroad construction gangs are included under the gen- 
eral head of “‘campers,’’ and to this class, which includes 
also the ‘‘sage-brushers’”’ who every summer camp and 
hunt at will among the forests, are ascribed more forest 
fires than are set down against any other kind of fire cause. 

Sparks from locomotives are a prolific cause of forest 
fires. Spark arresters are in most localities prescribed by 
law, but either they do not always work, or, as the weary 
fire-fighters insinuate, some engineers, to get a better 
draft, will go out and poke holes in the arresters. 

Lightning causes some 250 fires a year in the national 
forests; this being, indeed, the most common cause of 
fire, next to campers and locomotives. There are certain 
districts where electrical storms are so frequent that forest 
fires from lightning are a constant source of uneasiness. 


““Why, I believe they didn’t,” he 
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In many Western districts a settler in a forest region is 
not now permitted to burn a clearing unless he first calls 
in an inspector and obtains permission. It is deemed that 
he has no more right to do this, in the heart of a forest, 
without safeguards, than a city 
dweller has to set a fire in his 
property in the heart of the town. 

Odd though it seems, there are 
no better implements for the 
fighting of fires than the axe, 
the mattock and the spade that 
a ranger is expected to carry 
with him. Conditions are so dif- 
ferent from fire-fighting of other 
kinds that ordinary methods 
cannot be attempted. Dynamite, 
too, is not infrequently used, and 
if a ranger does not carry some 
with him he knows at just what 
point, just which supply-shed in 
the forest, he can promptly secure 
it, as well as additional mattocks 
and other implements for the use 
of volunteers whom he has en- 
rolled as assistants. 

At a recent fire in Northern 
Idaho dynamite was used with 
great effect. The fire, which had 
started through the carelessness 
of a man who had been clearing 
his land in the fire season, had 
got a big start before the rangers 
could reach it, and it was going 
briskly, fanned by a sharp wind. 

The ranger in charge saw that, 
if unchecked, it would spread far. 
Like a general he planned how to 
meet it. 

From amine near by he secured 
the help of a score of sturdy men. 
This bunch of miners he led toa 
spot a little in advance of the fire, where some were set 
to chopping trees—always making them fall away from 
the fire—and others were set to digging a trench, throw- 
ing every spadeful in the direction of the fire. 

But there was more than this in the plan; although it is 
not infrequently the case that the cutting of a bare swath 
and the digging of a trench are alone sufficient. 

The fire came roaring on, the air was full of smoke and 
sparks and flame, the men were feeling the scorch of heat 
from the advancing fire, when the ranger began his su- 
preme effort. He placed the miners a few yards apart, 
handed to each one half a stick of dynamite, and told them 
to bury these in the earth in such a way that the explosion 
would send a shower of earth in the direction of the fire. 
The miners entered into the idea with enthusiasm and 
swiftly set the dynamite. Fuses were attached and 
lighted, the miners retreated, and a great, long shower 
of earth was hurled straight at the oncoming flames. 
Then, no sooner had the explosions ceased than the miners, 
rushing back to the trench with a cheer, were tossing 
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more earth and chopping more trees. It was warm 
work. It was dangerous work. It was successful, 
also, for the fire was stopped at that line and the 
men went back to their mine after having been paid on the 
spot by the ranger; forest rangers being not only author- 
ized to hire men in emergencies but being also instructed 
to pay them on the spot, whenever possible, so as to make 
the work of fire-fighting popular. 

Forest: fires spread through the branches of the trees, 
and it is for that reason that they cannot be checked in the 
ordinary way or without the help of open spaces formed 
around them, or, sometimes, not without the aid of rain or 
the dying down of the wind. 

It is considered hopeless, except in uncommon circum- 
stances, to fight a fire, under full headway, on level ground 
or on a hillside. The mattocks and axes and spades are 
wielded along some crest or ridge, except where a trail 
already in existence can be well widened or where defense 
can be made along a creek or at a clearing. 

Until one has actually seen a great forest fire it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the terror and sublimity of it. The roaring 
flames, the showers of sparks, the flying brands, the dense 
smoke masses, all unite to give an impression as of some- 
thing that it is impossible to resist. One feels that such a 
fire cannot be stopped; that it will never stop so long as 
there is wood in front of it to burn. It is in the face of 
fires of such majesty that the skill and judgment of 
experienced fire-fighters become apparent. 


The Methods of the Fire-Fighters 


HEY know that along the top of a ridge there is almost 
always a thinner growth than elsewhere, and so this 
makes the ridges the natural lines of resistance. They 
know, too, that a fire moves fastest on level ground; next 
fastest up a slope; slowest of all when going down a slope. 
Reaching the crest of a hill a fire seems to pause before be- 
ginning the farther desceitt, and so the slenderly wooded 
ridge is an admirable place to make an openspace. There 
is often, too, a sort of back draft on a ridge, and sometimes 
a hot fire will die there without being fought. 
A fire burns with far less vehemence by night than by 
day, owing to the dew and to the dying down of the wind, 


and so the night and the early morning are the best times - 


to work. At night, too, the worst places can most easily 
be distinguished. Some fires move slowly, giving time to 
trench and cut open lanes. 

A trench ought to be five or six feet wide, and it is aston- 
ishing how quickly it can be dug by active men excited by 
an oncoming fire. All mulch and soft stuff, all logs or 
sticks, everything, in short, that can burn, should be 
taken out. Then, even though the fire is checked there, 
men are left on patrol if there are enough for the purpose; 
one man to cover a hundred yards or so, to watch for 
sparks flying across, and for fires that creep insidiously, 
like things of life and cunning, through some overlooked 
bunch of dry leaves or some hollow log. The patrol man 
also covers with earth any blazing log or stump. Some- 
times he will blow up such a stump with dynamite if it is 
sending out a shower of sparks. And he watches keenly 
to see that the wind does not fan into life some apparently 
extinguished embers. 

Some fires go so fast that trenches and lanes are useless, 
and back-firing is the only expedient; and a dangerous 
expedient it is from the danger of 
the back-fire itself getting beyond 
control. 

Once in a while a fire, fanned by 
a hurricane, goes so fast that a man 
on horseback cannot keep ahead of 
it. Such a fire goes a hundred feet, 
five hundred feet, even half a mile, 
in single leaps, and trees far away 
seem suddenly to explode in flame. 
A fire like this is a thing of unre- 
strainable terror, and the only thing 
is to flee. Sometimes the ranger, 
unable to reach a clearing or a 
stream, wraps his head and face in 
what he can of woolen cloth, of coat 
or blanket, and, choosing the thin- 
nest part of the line, dashes back 
through the fire. 

It is at fires such as these that 
wild animals are seen tearing madly 
in advance of the flames. At the 
slowly-moving fires animals are 
rarely seen. Some instinct, or some 
subtle sense, has told them of the 


of-sight hiding places. But with 
the swift, fierce fires they run before 


danger in time for them to seek out- _ 
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Burned Forest of Engelman Spruce and Lodge-pole Pine. 


What is Known in the West as a “ Burn” 


the flames in swarms, none paying attention to his neigh- 
bor, none paying attention to men or horses; little animals 
and big dashing along in the mad, instinctive effort to save 
their lives. 

Sometimes the very bottom of a valley is chosen for a 
line of defense against fire. Not long ago such a vantage 
line was selected in a Montana fire, along a creek which 
bears the name of Race Track. There, at the bottom of a 
steep and well-nigh perpendicular bank, the men worked 
desperately, nor did they retreat when unexpected dangers 
literally came down upon them—when blazing trees came 
rolling and pitching down, and when rocks, heated and 
loosened and split, came hurtling, leaping, bounding, till 
they dropped sizzling into the waters of the stream. 

At a recent fire in the Oregon country an inspector 
found that his force, largely composed of outsiders, was 
becoming hopeless and was in danger of quitting. Feeling 
sure that he would win if he could keep his men, he quietly 
had all the horses led to a spot many miles away. The 
fire was far from the men’s homes and far from any town. 
The men did not understand that he had sent away their 
horses just to circumvent them, and so they stayed on 
and the fire was conquered. 

Usually, outside help is ready and prompt; but ata 
recent big fire not only did the superintendent of a con- 
struction gang refuse to permit his men to help the rangers, 
but he also refused to sell them any of his store of food, 
although he knew that they were famishing and weary. 
The rangers kept at their post, however, and their hearts 
were gladdened when they saw a number of women, wives 
of some homesteaders who were helping them, making 
their way through the forest, on horseback, laden with 
supplies of food. 

People haven’t awakened, as yet, to the importance of 
saving the forests. Many, indeed, would quite as soon see 
the forests cleared away, even though they good-naturedly 
turn in and help when requested. 

At a little Arizona town, a couple of years ago—one of 
those places where there is nothing but half a dozen saloons 
and a concert hall, thus making a centre toward which 


Forest Service Men Extending Fire-Lines. 


Dense Smoke Obscures Trees in Background 


miners and cowboys gravitate from 
miles around—only one man was will- 
ing to help the rangers fight when a 
forest fire was sweeping near. ‘‘ We’re 
safe enough: let the woods burn!”’ 
was all that they would say, and this 
they said with a great admixture of 
profanity. Even that one man, 
shamefaced at being the only good 
one, refused to go when no other 
would, and the rangers had to fight 
the fire as best they could. One 
would like to look upon it as a judg- 
ment (only it is so impossible to do 
it in the general topsyturviness of 
Fate) that this particular bunch of 
houses was wiped out by another fire 
which came along a few months after- 
ward. 

There isa sort of businesslike aspect 
to fires, in the West, which is recog- 
nized by the Gevernment in its 
anxiety to pay workers on the spot. 
This feeling extends to cities; and 
when, a few months ago, a tiny town 
some miles from Spokane was in dan- 
ger from a forest fire, it sent to the 
city for help and magnificently prom- 
ised to pay. A flat-car, with engine 
and hose, was hurried there, and the buildings of the town 
were saved. Thereupon ensued a hilarious jollification. 
It became the instant and sole object of every saved citizen 
to incapacitate those friendly firemen from further work 
by staying them with flagons. And so well did the town 
remember the promise made in its moment of dread that 
it went right down into its treasury and took out a goodly 
sum, for it—three hundred dollars—and sent it in. 

Many miles of new forest road and forest trail are each 
year made, to permit of more directly and prompily get- 
ting to a fire or of shifting a fire-fighting base. 

The Government, too, is each year building 
many miles of telephone wire through its for- 
ests, so that rangers may instantly communi- 
cate with each other in case of need. To speak 
of telephones brings up a picture of roads and 
houses, but these forest telephone wires go 
through the densest woodland and across the 
wildest country and up steep and apparently 
inaccessible heights. 

There are many picturesque features about 
the life of these fire-fighters: such as the send- 
ing of pack-trains, of from 20 to 25 horses, 
laden with food for men stationed at distant 
points. Nor is it at all uncommon, in the fire 
season, for the fighters to be so hemmed about 
by fires that it is quite impossible to get the 
pack-trains through. In fact, it is a life of 
hardship as well as danger. And the inspectors 
will tell you that it is not the careless, dare- 
devil, hand-to-mouth sort of man that they 
desire, but the steady, reliable type who, if he 
were not a forest ranger, would, if necessary, 
make a steady hand at a shoemaker’s bench. 

The differences in forest fires are not only dependent upon 
relative dryness, wind, the nature of the country and the 
thickness of the forest growth, but upon the kind of trees. 

Fires among deciduous trees are not so bad as those 
among evergreens. The white pine is the most dangerous 
and inflammable, for the fire leaps instantly to its highest 
branches and spreads from tree to tree with great rapidity. 

The yellow pine is not quite so inflammable, nor is its 
destruction by fire so complete. 

Most dreaded of all is the hemlock, and this not because 
of its swiftness of burning, but from the noxious acid fumes 
given out as it burns. 

“Tt gets you dopey,” says a ranger. ‘‘It scorches the 
very nostrils out of you,” says another, more vividly. 

Conifers suffer more than deciduous trees by fire, for not 
only is the standing timber killed but the seeds as well. 
Burn a chestnut and a dozen little ones will spring up. 
Burn a pine and it is a fire for futurity. 

On the high mountain altitudes a burned-over ever- 
green forest, a forest of firsand spruce and lodge-pole pines, 
is a most curious sight, 
for it is nota blackened 
area but a whitened! 
The fire, tushing furi- 
ously through the in- 
flammable greenery, 
does not stay to destroy 
all of the trunks, but, 
after a torchlike flare, 
leaves many denuded, 
but standing. In the 
course of a few years 
rains and storms take 
off the blackened char- 
coal crust, leaving the 


tall, dead trees entirely white. Thus, in the dry mountain 
air, they will stand, undecayed, for years, and I have 
ridden for miles, on the slopes of the high Rockies of 
Colorado, through forests of this ghostly white bareness, 
locally known as “‘ burns,” 

It is still only a part of the forest area of the country 
that has become national forest or that is guarded by 
rangers. There is no national forest east of the Missis- 
sippi. Yet these forests already established, although the 
first was set apart by Presidential proclamation only a 
few years ago, are already so great in extent and so varied 
in location that a man may zigzag his way from our 
boundary line with Mexico to our boundary line with 
Canada without leaving their limits. 

Every year there are great fires in the Adirondacks and 
other forest regions of the East, where the only thing to 
do is to keep open spaces around buildings and let the 
fires take their course. 

I have seen a fierce fire sweeping across Long Island, 
taking miles and miles of woodland, burning fences and 
here and there a barn, and kept from dwelling-houses only 
by open spaces about them and by hard work of villagers 
in wetting roofs and extinguishing embers. And this but a 
couple of hours’ ride from New York! 

Lake Huron and Lake Michigan have within recent 
years been so black with smoke from burning forests that, 
far out in the very middle of the lakes, it was impossible to 
see more than a steamer’s length in any direction. 

Some of the States are awaking to the importance of 
forest protection. Idaho has an admirable system of 
forest patrol for its State forests, supplementing the 
national work. The State rangers have telescopes, for use 
at commanding points to catch a flurry of smoke even 
when it is no bigger than the proverbial man’s hand. 

The most terrible fires are those which sweep through 
towns, destroying human lives, like the terrible recent fires 
just over the Canadian line. Nor has our own country 


been exempt. It was not so many years ago that a single 
forest fire, in Minnesota, cost the lives of 418 people. And 


A Fire-Line on a Ridge, Showing One of the Best Methods 


of Fire Protection 


those who collect statistics tell us that for the past thirty 
years the annual forest-fire loss of life, in the United States, 
has been 65. 

There is an annual huge fire loss, and even the decrease 
in acreage burned does not lessen this loss, for with each 
new year the price of lumber mounts by leaps and bounds. 
Nor should it be necessary to point out that there is not 
the direct loss alone, but the loss to the new growth, and 
the heavy indirect loss that comes from denuding the land 
and from causing alternate droughts and floods. 

All over the country there are associations for the 
planting of trees; there are ‘‘Arbor Days’’; there is 
genial enthusiasm over the sticking in of afew acorns. All 
of which is very admirable. But the people in general are 
too much like the Congressional leader who recently 
opposed an additional grant of money for forest protection 
with the remark that he ‘‘wouldn’t vote money for 
scenery.” : 

During what are grimly and distinctively known as 
“the fire months,’’ which in the most thickly-forested 
portions of the West are, according to locality, June, July 
and August, or May, July and August, the local newspapers 
are full of stories of fires burning or fires starting. 

As this article is written there is a fire, still unsubdued, 
on the Kaniksu, in Idaho, and there is a far more serious 
one raging in Oregon, along the Des Chutes—a slow- 
moving fire, far more destructive than the swift, this of 
the Des Chutes, going at the rate of only a mile and a half 
a day, with a zigzag front of fifteen miles! 

And there comes also the newsthat a forest fire has swept 
close to some of the most famous trees of the world, the 
Calaveras Grove of Big Trees of California; trees that were 
growing before the time of Christ; and that one of them 
has been burned, and the others saved from destruction 
only by the efforts of hundreds of ranchmen and rangers, 
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The Trousers 
Came Away Out 
Over the Shoes, 
Almost to the 
7 Toes, in a Kind 
it of Projection or Lean-to 
That was Called a “Spring” 
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Y FOLKS were Methodists. In summertime when 
Mi I was an urchin and trudged off to Sunday-school 
—my feet not at home in the unaccustomed shoes, 
and the starched collar of my waist scratching my neck— 
I could hear the godless Robinson boys whistling to their 
stub-tailed brindle dog. I knew they were going to hunt 
gophers; then they would take the old punt and pole down 
the creek to the swimming-hole. I knew just how bully 
the water felt when you came up from jumping off the 
spring-board. And it seemed to me that being a Methodist 
was more than I could bear. I could range the woods and 
go swimming on week-days; but, somehow, the powerful 
lure of those things was never so overwhelming as on 
Sunday. 

When I was about nine years old Brother Lininger 
was the presiding elder. He was a large, gaunt man, with 
flaming red beard and hollow, hot-looking eyes. When- 
ever he came around to our town he held a service Sunday 
afternoon especially for children. Then he nearly always 
chose those texts which express the imminence of death 
and the certainty of damnation for sinners. 

‘Dear children, a friend once related to me the case of a 
little girl—little Lucy White,” Brother Lininger would 
begin, very slowly and solemnly, looking down at us out of 
his hot, hollow eyes. ‘‘She was just such a little girl as 
some who sit before me this day —not willfully wicked, but 
light-minded and thoughtless.” 

With great detail he told us how Lucy White was con- 
verted and experienced the unspeakably blessed sense of 
being saved. But vain and wicked acquaintances, by jest 
and ridicule, deterred her from making a public confession. 
Soon she returned to her old, light-minded, careless life. 
Then she sickened—awoke one morning with a headache 
and feeling feverish. She grew worse. The physician was 
called in; but his skill was powerless. Lucy White was 
told that she had but a few hours to live. Then she saw 
her awful error. The good minister prayed with her. Her 
heartbroken mother and father prayed with her. All in 
vain. That blessed sense of being saved would not return. 
She cried to them to bring her shroud. They brought it 
and laid it on the bed. She cried to them to bring her 
coffin. They sent to the undertaker’s, brought the coffin 
and stood it beside the bed, where she could touchit. All 
in vain. 

Brother Lininger’s description of Lucy White’s last 
moments and dissolution was a powerful piece of realism. 
As he told us that her soul was lost, tears coursed down his 
gaunt cheeks, losing themselves in the flaming red beard. 
And every little sinner in front of him sat jellied with fear, 
his mouth open, his heart choking him. 

The sermons to children were mostly like that. More 
mornings than one, after hearing one of Brother Lininger’s 
powerful discourses, I have wakened imagining that my 
head ached and I was feverish, and felt the strength depart 
from my small limbs like water from a sieve. Once he 
preached from the text, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me.’ If any boy loved his own father or mother 
more than he loved God, said Brother Lininger, he would 
be damned. How I agonized over that! 

It was not simply the damnation part. The way 
Brother Lininger presented it, if you were an unconverted 


boy there was not much chance of your growing up and 
then going to hell. The strong probability was that you 
would sicken and die in boyhood, and your cold form would 
be wrapped in a shroud and put ina coffin, and they would 
screw down the lid and lower you into the narrow grave. 
He had every gruesome detail at his fingers’ tips. My 
chum, Josie Heathcote, did actually sicken and die. She 
was light-minded and merry—just such a girl as little 
Lucy White. The horror of wondering whether she had 
called for her shroud and called for her coffin—and of not, 
for my very life, daring to ask anybody—was almost 
insupportable. 

Naturally, Brother Lininger’s sermons were just as 
popular with us youngsters as the Spanish Inquisition was 
with heretics; but it never occurred to our parents that 
we were being tortured, to our great harm, right in church. 

I was about twelve when I read one of Bob Ingersoll’s 
lectures in a newspaper. I think it was the Chicago Times. 
I read others of them with more or less fear and trembling. 
He came to Sterling to lecture when I was thirteen. My 
mother was loth to let me go; but I was bound to. I 
remember he had on the first suit of evening clothes I had 
ever seen. He said he realized his deep responsibility, and 
if what he meant to say that night could jeopard the salva- 
tion of a single human being he hoped God would strike 
him dead where he stood. Then he threw back his head 
and spread his arms to receive the mortal stroke. 

Probably Brother Lininger’s claptrap had made me 
especially receptive to Ingersoll’s. Anyway, that bit of 
stage business impressed me tremendously. The roots of 
my hair prickled and I held my breath. Of course the 
lightning didn’t happen, and the orator proceeded to tell a 
funny story that made everybody laugh. Whatever I 
learned about religion came at a later period. To my fif- 
teenth year my spiritual experience was simply that 
Brother Lininger had scared me half out of my wits with 
the fear of dying young and going to hell, and Bob Inger- 
soll had ‘‘joshed”’ me out of that fear. 

When Captain Harney, then, stole Ingersoll’s funeral 
oration, I knew it. This gave occasion for quite an out- 
burst of theological discussion in Catlin. Sometimes four 
or five would drift into the back room of the bank and take 
up the subject—about like this: 

“‘Now, there was old Deacon Jones, when I was a boy, 
back in York State. Pray? Why, you could hear hima 
mile! But when it come to a horse-trade he’d skin you out 
of your eye-teeth.”’ 

These loose-minded discussions were very repugnant to 
Mr. Tilford. He was too good a business man to offend 
any patron of present or prospective value; but there was 
loud, saturnine, old John Sundell, whose violent talk really 
shocked us gentler souls. 

John ran a combination of general store and junk-shop, 
and could never pay his debts. The bank always had for 
collection assorted specimens of his past-due notes and 
acceptances. So when old John was making the windows 
rattle and his hearers blush, Mr. Tilford would step primly 
in with a paper in his hand and say: ‘‘Excuse me, Mr. 
Sundell; but when are you going to pay this? It’s two 
months past due now.”’ I don’t believe this improved old 
John’s theology; but it drove him from the field. 

Frank Hester, a superior farmer living at the edge of 
town, occasionally argufied. I listened to Mr. Hester with 
the same yearningly affectionate deference that a pup 
displays for the possessor of a bone. Mr. Hester had a 
daughter—only a year older than myself. 

I took her to the dances which were the stable and con- 
stant form of social diversion. That year we had the 
dances in Odd Fellows’ Hall, over Art. Stanley’s dry- 
goods store, where we had nearly everything else that 
needed a roof. The hall was about twenty feet by sixty, 
with a good, smooth pine floor. The orchestra consisted of 
Len Hardy and whoever he could get to play second fiddle. 
Len beat time loudly with his right foot, wagging his head 
and ‘‘calling off” in a fine singsong. 

I never could dance much; just jiggled stiff-leggedly 
around, sometimes ‘‘alamanding left”? when I should 
have been ‘‘sashaying.’’ But my heart danced, all right, 
when Millie Hester was there. I still believe she was a 
very pretty girl. Of course I was only sixteen and she 
seventeen; but when I went up on the tiny stage to look 
for her and caught her kissing that Omaha traveling man 
behind the only scene, it was essentially the same as Fran- 
cesca da Rimini or Othello. Older people, in whom the 
sharp edge of feeling is dulled, have a silly fashion of con- 
temning puppy love. But if I had been King Arthur and 
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caught Guinevere making love to Lancelot, I should have 
felt no worse. I had all the bad feelings my hide would hold. 
I have been prejudiced against drummers ever since. 

Millie, however, helped me out splendidly. She took up 
with a pink-cheeked barber, whom I personally knew to 
be a fool. That was grand medicine for what ailed me. 

The next one was Florence Lyndon, who came from 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, to visit at Doctor Harlow’s. She 
was tall and graceful, rather pale, with large blue eyes. I 
suppose she was twenty-five; but that did not matter. 
I don’t know whether it was her clothes—which were more 
noticeable than any Catlin girl’s—or her coming from a 
far, rich, dim city. But I had no more nerve than a kitten 
—even swallowed my Adam’s apple and ducked away 
when it seemed that I might have to speak to her. 

She made me acutely aware of my own clothes—which, 
to tell the truth, were somewhat shabby. Another dance 
coming on, I decided upon my first ceremonial garb, and 
took anxious counsel with the little German tailor. There 
was to be a dark, cutaway frock coat—my first tailed 
garment—with vest to match, and light trousers. I chose 
lavender on the tailor’s earnest advice. I remember dis- 
tinctly that he recommended three good-sized smoked- 
pearl buttons at the bottom of each trousers leg, on the 
outside seam, as being the eminently proper thing. I don’t 
know now how I had the strength to resist the buttons. 
The trousers came away out over the shoes, almost to the 
toes, in a kind of projection or lean-to that was called a 
“‘spring,” if I remember correctly. Also, they were 
prodigiously loose. 

But the little tailor failed me. He did not get the coat 
done in time. So I went +o the dance in my new bulbous 
lavender trousers and my rather shabby and skinny 
pepper-and-salt bobtailed coat. I felt that it was not a 
success; but it was the best I could do. 

The first square dance, I dragged my innocent partner 
into the same set with Florence Lyndon, so as to stand 
opposite her. No doubt I ‘was mooning at her and visibly 
frying in consciousness of my trousers, and the good- 
natured girl saw that I needed comfort. At any rate, in 
the hush while we waited for the music she smiled sweetly 
and called across to me: 

““Your new pants, Mr. Hudson, is very nice.” 

Then fell the idol of my heart. It actually cured me of 
Florence on the spot. 

There were no invitations to these dances. It was 
understood, as a matter of course, that anybody who chose 
might come. Once, I remember, in an excess of brotherly 

. and vinous enthu- 
siasm, some town 
youths took Sam, 
the negro cook at 
the Catlin House, 
to a dance in the 
country. The 
ladies resented this 
at first, but, as Sam 
did not ask any- 
body to dance and 
remained pretty 
sober, the faux pas 
was overlooked. 
Taking it by and 
large, it was about 
the best society I 
have ever known. 
It had faults, like 
the best society 
everywhere— that 
is, once in a while 
some guest got 
drunker than was 
pleasant. Butifhe 
became offensive to 
the ladies he was 
quite sure to get 
icked—which, I 
am told, can hardly 
~.. be said of far more 
pretentious circles 
elsewhere. 

As for our morals 
generally, we had 
five churches and 
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the more prosper- 
ous; but they en- 
joyed a considerable 
country patronage, 
which the churches 
did not. 

There was very 
little dividing on 
denominational lines 
in Catlin. Some of 
the women were in- 
clined to be zealous 
that way; but the 
men stuck to busi- 
ness principles. Their 
quarrels were mainly 
over trade. Some of 
these were bitter. 
When the Palmer 
House opened in 
opposition to the 
Catlin House the gro- 
cers whom the Catlin 
House patronized 
would buy no goods 
of a traveling man 
who stopped at the 
Palmer House, while Lem Wooster and Demlow Brothers, 
with whom the Palmer House traded, boycotted drummers 


who stopped at the Catlin House. This was quite confus- 


ing to the traveling men. 

Tom Barnett had the only furniture store in town, and 
never forgave Pete Spears for going to Lincoln to buy the 
furnishings for his new house. Their feud cropped out in 
all sorts of ways. When Spears died the Rev. Mr. Turner 
went to Tom Barnett and urged him to attend the funeral. 
“‘You mustn’t harbor animosity, now that Pete is dead,” 
he said. 

“‘T don’t harbor no animosity,” Tom replied. ‘‘I ain’t 
got a thing against Pete now, and nobody ever heard me 
say an ill word of the dead. But I can’t forget, this quick, 
what a dirty dog he was when he was alive.” 

It should be said that nobody really had any trade to 
spare. In those days the town depended wholly on the 
farmers—and the farmers depended almost entirely on 
corn and spring wheat. Nature was not very bountiful to 
them. Hailstorms were common. I have seen fields of 
young grain so cut up and pounded in a few minutes that, 
after the storm, you could not have told that anything had 
been planted there. Or rain failed and winds, hot as from 
an oven, swept from Texas to Dakota. You could actually 
see the green corn leaves turn yellow and curl up. The 
dust then was fearsome. There were times when you could 
not see across Main Street for it. Over the flat prairie, 
miles away, the course of a main-traveled road could be 
traced by the huge curtain of dust that blew along it. 

Then everybody knew there would be no money to 
speak of until the following year, and was correspond- 
ingly blue. The bank extended its notes—at thirty-six 
per cent. for the year. Profits looked encouraging on the 
books; but we were very lean of cash, borrowing two or 
three thousand dollars in Omaha or Chicago to pinch 
through. 

The bank acted as agent in lending Eastern money on 
farm mortgages, and, presently, got to doing some of this 
on its own account. Mr. Renfrew would find the money 
in New Jersey at about seven per cent., and we would lend 
it on five-year mortgage at nine per cent. I did the clerical 
work and drew the papers for this land-mortgage business. 
When I was seventeen my salary was sixty dollars a month. 

I was very stingy then. I had made up my mind to be 
rich, and was going about it in the approved way. The 
five hundred dollars that I had inherited from Uncle Billy 
had been kept out at three per cent. a month interest, with 
the kindly connivance of Mr. Renfrew and Mr. Tilford, 
and I saved fully half of my salary. So my capital was 
nearly a thousand dollars. I kept a little account-book, in 
which I put down every cent I spent, and gloated over it 
if it was only twenty-five or thirty cents a week above 
necessary expenses. 

Indeed, I honestly believe that this might just as well 
have been the autobiography of a multi-millionaire. To 
this day I cannot put my finger on the reason why it isn’t. 
For one thing, [read a good deal —all of Dickens, Thackeray 
and George Eliot, for example; a good deal of Shake- 
speare, Tennyson and Byron. Possibly it was Byron; 
but I guess it was just myself. Catlin began to get little 


‘and cramping and stupid. I wanted to go to Omaha, to 


Denver, to Chicago, to Paris, to Hongkong, and to go to 
all of them at once. Sometimes I longed to be like Lincoln 
and lead my people righteously. Sometimes I longed to be 
like Sardanapalus and break the country by riotous wick- 


edness. I didn’t care for Bess Spears any more. About 


this time I began, furtively, to contemplate the possibility 
of writing things. Probably, after all, that was what 
ailed me. 

So, quite abruptly, in my eighteenth year, I left respect- 
ability and migrated to Bohemia. You might suppose 


I Could Feel Myself Swell With Learning 


that a raw little prairie town would be an 
unpromising location for Bohemia. Since 
then I have observed that kingdom in several 
longitudes, and I think it is substantially the 
same everywhere. It is not at all dependent 
upon geography, but wholly upon beer. 

Bart Wilson, who clerkedin Lem Wooster’s 
store and drove the delivery wagon, was only 
a little older than Carl Johnson and myself; 
but he wore a mustache and had spent 
several months in Omaha. So he was not 
afraid—as we were—to take a tin pail, go 
boldly to Jeff’s and buy a quart of beer, 
which we three consumed in the shed back 
of the grocery. Upon the third Bohemian 
evening Bart went fora second quart. Very 
soon after he brought it back nobody was 
afraid to go to Jeff’s, nor to stay until the 
lights, considerably multiplied, were put out. 
Jeff was not at alla bad fellow. He thought 
it was merely a joke. Directly, I began to 
form pleasing friendships with older and 
tougher citizens. I made journeys to Lincoln 
and Omaha—once to Denver. On these jour- 
neys I saw some theatrical performances, 
including Jefferson in The Rivals. But 
this was quite incidental. 

In the course of one short year I had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a reputation among the thoughtful as a brand in 
the burning; had blown in all my money and nearly lost 
my job. After one effort, which nearly resulted in my 
being locked up, Mr. Tilford discussed the matter with 
Mr. Renfrew. Asa matter of fact, both of them felt kindly 
toward me—were really interested in me. Besides, I did 
my work faithfully, and the lines were by no means strictly 
drawn. Several leading business men got drunk openly 
with great regularity. So I stayed on in the bank. 

Drink took too heavy a toll of that country in that day. 
Often the thermometer went over a hundred in the shade 
in summer and under twenty below zero in the winter. 
The wind blew almost constantly, and it seemed to rasp 
men’s nerves. The flat prairie was very good to farm; but 
it offered little relief. And, as a relief from the farm, our 
little metropolis, with its Main Street deep with dust in 
summer or piled with snow in winter, fronted by a some- 
what straggling array of small stores, was hardly adequate. 
But there were Jeff’s Place and Lafe Miller’s. 

My own nerves should not have been rasped at that age; 
but the wind blew me full of dissatisfaction. Naturally 
my little Byronic rebellion did not increase my content at 
all. I thought I was unhappy, and to this day I cannot tell 
the difference between thinking it and really being it. 
Again, this might just as well have been the autobiography 
of a complete wreck. For some who were my companions 
in those days it turned out that way. 

However, just before I was nineteen a newinterest arose. 
I do not recall when and where I really first saw her; but I 
know that I saw her a good many times before I began 
thinking especially about her. The special thinking began 
when we were rehearsing for The Octoroon. 

We had ‘“‘home talent”’ theatricals every winter, but it 
was impossible to get enough talent to go around. We 
always had to piece out with people who could not remem- 
ber their lines or could not act at all. This was an annoy- 
ance to us who were talented. I remember that we 
discussed Kittie Whitman along with some other possible 
eligibles, and elected her—although she did not know it at 
the time. The Whitmans had recently moved to Catlin 
from Cedar Rapids, lowa. They lived in my part of town, 
so it naturally fell to me to take Kittie to the rehearsals 
and home again. 

I don’t suppose she wanted to fall in love with me any 
more than I did with her; but there we were, walking back 
and forth of evenings, I being nineteen and she 
sixteen. She was about the merriest person I 
have ever known, with a constant sense of humor 
and a frankness that astonished me ina girl. We 
were good friends almost at once. The rest was 
so inevitable that it happened of itself. There 
really was never any courting. Standing at the 
gate one night I put my arm around her—as I 
had firmly resolved to do before we set out. We 
were laughing so much over the way Colonel 
Lattimer read the part of Richard III that neither 
of us really noticed my arm. Only the laughter 
sort of petered out and fainted away; we were 
silent and I kissed her. Neither of us could have 
helped it. That was all there was to it; never 
any courting or proposing or plighting 
troths at all. But that night, when I left 
her, I went over to the railroad track and 
walked vigorously for about two hours. 
To have gone home first would have been 
impossible. I needed a whole skyful of 
room to dilatein. Many times since then 
life has been too hard and complicated 
for me; has fooled and bullied me. But 
that night when I first kissed Kittie 
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Whitman I had it so beaten that it was a mere dog lick- 
ing my hand. After that we began talking soberly about 
when we should be married. 

Before we were through rehearsing The Octoroon I told 
Mrs. Wesley Johnson, in the most disinterested manner, 
that I thought Kittie would make a valuable member of 
our Shakespeare Club. Secretly, I doubted it. So far as I 
could see she was not literary at all. However, she joined. 

There is no use in my trying to describe Kittie Whitman 
to you. Tosay that she was not very tall, but had a pretty 
figure, pink-and-white cheeks, dark brown hair with some 
threads of red in it, and gray eyes, would not at all present 
her to you as she appeared to me. Each of you pick out 
the girl he thinks prettiest. That will be she. 

A month, perhaps, after Colonel Lattimer read the part 
of Richard III, at our Shakespeare Club, Kittie and her 
mother went up to Almena, and Al Demlow went on a bat. 
There might seem to be no connection; but there was. Al 
was very seedy next day, badly needing both consolation 
and restraint. The possibility that he was going to pieces 
was discussed among several of us. Perhaps, the swine 
with which the prodigal son consorted deserve a bit of 
credit which is not often given them. I have known men 
who were pretty uniformly worthless in most of the rela- 
tions of life, who neglected their wives and children, 
shirked work and repudiated their debts, who yet would 
endure sleepless vigils, all manner of bodily discomfort, 
insults, blows and threats of death in order to take care of 
some equally worthless man who was in the hands of the 
enemy. It seems to be a sort of esprit de corps among 
those who fight John Barleycorn. A youngster and an 
amateur has more esprit de corps than anybody else. 

Well, I was helping to keep an eye on Al Demlow. Just 
after the 5:30 train came in, as the passengers were going 
by from the station, I conducted him from Jeff’s Place. 
So, with my soggy charge, I encountered Kittie and her 
mother. 

When I reached home I found a note from Kittie, 
simply asking me to come over and see her. There was no 
“‘seene.’’ She just talked tome. Then I perceived some- 
thing that was new to me. Of course, I wished to marry 
her as soon as possible. I had made that clear. The 
marrying itself was so tremendous that there had not been 
room in my mind to think of anything beyond it. I now 
perceived that to her the marrying was merely a begin- 
ning; that she was already building up in her heart a 
household for us two that should endure through long life 
—at thirty, at forty, even at sixty. She meant that I, 
too, should build for that household. Patronizing Jeff’s 
Place was obviously a poor way to begin. From that day 
forth the Place knew me no more. I left Bohemia even 
more abruptly than I entered it. 

Exercising resolution is a great pleasure in itself. Hav- 
ing tasted of that joy in respect of Jefi’s Place, I now 
plunged into a kind of debauch of it. I had long been 
dissatisfied with my sadly haphazard and inconsequential 
manner of reading—novels, plays and poetry just as they 
happened to come along. I possessed neatly-arranged 
memoranda mapping out at least half a dozen really solid 
and improving courses. In the English course I had gone 
as far as the middle of the Faerie Queen. I had carried 
the study of German to a point where I could translate 
primer stories if I had a lexicon handy and was at all 
lucky in guessing the tenses. American Literature I had 
approached with the highest aims; but Washington Irving 
was so much more entertaining than the earlier stuff that 
my structure began at the third floor. 

Now, I went right back to the beginning; sent off an 
order for Rollin’s Ancient History, Grote’s Greece, Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, Hallam’s Mid- 
dle Ages, and Hume’s England 
—simply for a foundation. My 
will, you see, was clean and 
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fresh as the day it was made; not staled and dented 
with much use. So it was a joy to employ it. When 
the box came from Chicago, and I contemplated the 
long row of thick volumes, I could feel myself swell with 
learning. The editor of the Courier and Charley Gray, 
who were the most literary of my friends, contemplated 
the books with me. They had much the same friendly 
interest in my undertaking as though I had been setting 
out for the North Pole. They wished me Godspeed; but 
showed no inclination to go along. ; 

At first, as I read, I dutifully made notes. When I 
finished Rollin I discovered that I had forgotten what most 
of the notes were about. So it seemed quite as well to dis- 
card the notebook and rely entirely upon my memory. 
There is only one point now upon which my memory is 
perfectly clear—namely, that I stuck faithfully to the 
course through Rollin, Grote and Gibbon. Toward the 
end of Rome my little torch flickered a good deal, and it 
quite went out somewhere in the Dark Ages. To this day 
I do not know whatever did become of the empire of 
Charlemagne. For some time I managed to remember, 
out of the whole Decline and Fall, a few incidents of a 
highly spicy nature. These I repeated to Sam Marx, 
editor of the Courier, thereby almost spurring him on to at- 
tempting the immortal history himself. He compromised, 
however, by getting me to point out the pages which con- 
tained the spicy incidents, and reading them. I hope he 
has been more successful in remembering them than I have 
been. The Decline and Fall embraces a most important 
period of history. One ought to know a little something 
about it. 

A year or so later, I may add, I did go through Hume’s 
England, and half the first volume of Bancroft’s United 
States. That exploit confirmed the impression which my 
experience with Gibbon had made, and since then I have 
stuck to the good rule of never trying to read a book unless 
it holds my interest. There is bootless toil enough in the 
world without going to a bookstore and buying it. When 
I escaped from the Middle Ages, as it happened, I fell upon 
Howells’ The Rise of Silas Lapham, then new from the press. 
I have not read that particular book since; but I can still 
see exactly how Colonel Lapham’s hands looked in the 
large, yellow gloves at Bromfield Corey’s dinner-party. 

While I was reading, I was writing, too. Sam Marx and 
I began a novel at the same time. Both of us were as- 
tonished to see how easy it was. Sam never actually 
wrote any of his. It was so easy, as he had it in his mind 
and explained it to me, that he could reel it off any old 
time, so there was no hurry about beginning. I fairly 
swam through my first chapter, and had the climax all 
thought out. But the stuff that was to come in between 
somehow refused to shape itself—kept floating around in a 
formless sort of fog. So I laid it aside temporarily and 
took up mere apprentice work in the form of little sketches 
and stories. 

In about a year I broke into print. I came in with 
what looked to me at the time almost like a broadside. 
Two editors accepted my contributions simultaneously. 
What was even more remarkable, one of them actually 
paid money. This was the editor of the Omaha Repub- 
lican. Hesent me five dollars for a story six columns long, 
I cared nothing about the money then. Accompanying 
the check was a letter from the editor saying he thought it 
a fine story. Compared with that the five dollars was 
dross. After rereading the story years later I would look 
at five dollars a long while before exchanging it for that 
editor’s critical opinion. But we do not know those things 
atthetime. Otherwise literature would die out. The other 
complaisant editor conducted a 
weekly journal in Denver, which 
soon failed; but I havealways con- 
sidered that a mere coincidence. 

The five dollars I devoted to the 
purchase of a bulky and magnifi- 
cent scrapbook to paste the stories 
in. The scrapbook actually cost 
six dollars. But who would not 
lose a dollar to foster letters? 

For some time after that I had 
no luck in diseovering editors who 
would print my stories without 
paying for them. Then I landed 
an acceptance from the Waverly 
Magazine. My compensation was 
to consist of a year’s subscription 
to the magazine. But it was print, 
not pay, that I hungered for. I 
would have let them publish the 
story, even if they had insisted 
upon sending me the magazine for 
two years. 

This particular story was about 
agirl ina Western town. The town 
was Catlin, with the courthouse 
moved over from Brown Centre, 
and the Little Juniper brought up 
tothe outskirts. The girl, of course, 
was Kittie Whitman, disguised as 


a tall, graceful blonde—just as inevitably as 
I was the mysterious stranger, in a dark com- 
plexion and a mustache. The stranger mar- 
ried Kittie and they would have been happy 
except that a sadness preyed upon him. Then 
appeared a pale, dark woman who sought the 
young bride, announced that she was the 
stranger’s lawful wife and was about to have 
him arrested for bigamy. There was a scene 
between the stranger and the young bride. 
In the last paragraph he stepped to the next 
room and blew out his brains. Now, the 
Waverly printed the story just as I wrote it 
(except that some of the best passages were 
cut out) right down to that last paragraph. 
That they changed considerably. In fact, 
they made the stranger denounce the pale, 
dark woman as an adventuress to whom he 
had once been engaged — which was the reason 
sadness preyed upon him—and prove the case / 
against her by an old letter that he had in 
his pocket. The pale woman retired in confu- 
sion; the bride fell upon her husband’s neck; 
and they lived happily forever afterward. 

I wrote the editor a scathing rebuke and 
chucked the story in the stove, denying it a 
place in the scrapbook. 

It is a bit difficult now to explain why I 
was never satisfied except with a tragic end- 
ing. The stories were all, in fact, about Kittie 
and me under various disguises. In life I 
wanted her to be happy and I wanted to be 
happy myself—which I could not have been 
if she were heartbroken. But in the stories 
her heart never stood any more show than an egg under a 
trip-hammer. A happy ending had no more savor for me 
than so much dish-water. 

If we had lovers’ quarrels, as doubtless we did, they 
were so trivial and transitory that the memory of them 
has faded away. The bank had raised my wages to 
seventy-five dollars a month. Three real editors had 
spoken in a complimentary manner about my stories. 
There was nothing which middle-age can understand to 
give me that appetite for deathbed endings, or to plunge 
me into the fits of profound unhappiness which I did 
actually suffer. Only the other day I tried to 
show a youth of nineteen that there was no reason for his 
being miserable. A little energy would quickly remove 
those conditions at college which he mentioned. There 
could be nothing fatal in the small debts that he enumer- 
ated so gloomily. As to Mabel’s not having written in 
eight days—a circumstance which he had hardly intended 
to disclose, but which leaked out of itself in the general 
stream of woe—it was obviously silly to attach a tragic 
importance to that. He was aboundingly healthy. In 
fine, he could not show a single reason for not being per- 
fectly happy. My logie baffled him. He stared at me, 
with a deep line between his brows, and was silent, and 
miserable as ever. Then I remembered that I was a dull, 
fat, old ass, with heart-strings like wet shoelaces; that at 
nineteen one no more needs a reason to be profoundly 
sad than he needs one to be ecstatically happy. 

I was crossing the street from the post-office to the bank 
with the afternoon mail. Mr. Renfrew came to the door 
of the bank and stood as though waiting for me, smiling 
a little. Then he stepped down and came to meet me. 

“Have you heard anything from Kittie Whitman, 
Johnny?” he said. I merely stared at him. ‘‘Why, Dele 
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He Compromised by Getting Me to Point Out the Pages 
Which Contained the Spicy Incidents 
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Then I Shot Off Charley 
Gray’s Revolver in the Barn 


October 3, 1908 


Morris was just in to 
tell me,’’ he went on, 
with the loth, em- 
barrassed kindliness 
of the good bearer of 
bad news. ‘‘Seems 
she was riding, and 
the horse threw her.”’ 

“What did Dele 
say?’ I asked. 

“Why—well—I 
guess it’s pretty bad, 
Johnny. They’ve 
carried her home.”’ 

I know that I was 
quite collected. I 
handed Mr. Renfrew 
the mail and walked 
down the street. I 
stopped in at Charley 
Gray’s office, remem- 
bering that he hada 
revolver. I told him 
I wanted to shoot a 
rat; stood talking 
with him a minute. 
He had not heard 
about Kittie, and I 
did not mention it. 
I dropped the re- 
volver in my coat 
pocket, went to my 
roomand putit in the 
bureau drawer. Then 
I went to Whitman’s. Two or three neighbor women had 
run in and were bustling about. Little Doctor Harlow had 
arrived and was busyinside. I saton the porch and waited. 
I remember that Lem Wooster came along and asked 
me how she was. I told him I had not been able to speak 
to any one yet. After a while Doctor Harlow came to the 
door. He said she was merely stunned and bruised; would 
come out all right in a few days. I saw her that evening 
and again in the morning.» Then I shot off Charley Gray’s 
revolver in the barn and returned it to him. 

There had been no conflict whatever in my mind. It 
had seemed perfectly clear and simple that, if she was dead, 
to kill myself was a matter of good faith; that for me to go 
on living would be a kind of intolerable baseness, very 
much as though, she being alive, I should break faith with 
her and marry some one else. A portent of her sudden 
death, cast abruptly into the sensibilities of twenty, pro- 
duced that result just like adding two and two and getting 
four. Of course, if cast into the well-seasoned sensibilities 
of forty, the result would be something far more reasonable 
and thrifty. 

So the half-baked tragedy that I was always dragging 
into those little stories was rather more genuine than any- 
thing I have been able to drag into compositions of a later 
period. I always got a lump in my throat when I wrote 
the climax. Also, I got a lump in my throat every time the 
manuscript came back—thus averaging about ten lumps 
per story. Kittie, of course, was fully in the secret of my 
authorship, and we made a great many good jokes out of 
the persistent, stereotyped editorial refusals. 

Hearing of that accident to her, the first person J met 
would have been pretty sure to tell me sympathetically. 
There was no society column in the Courier to publish 
our engagement in. Most of our neighbors would have 
regarded publishing it in that way as a kind of brazen- 
ness. Those of us who read at all had heard of chaperons, 
and considered them quaintly amusing—about like a 
Chinaman’s queue or a monk’s tonsured poll. I know the ~ 
folly of trying to upset people’s conventions. Yet I wish 
the Catlin manner in respect of engagements could have an — 
even wider acceptance than it enjoys—could extend, say, 
to ninety-nine per cent. of the population, instead of only 
eighty-two per cent. as at present. When young people 
were going to be married everybody knew it and kept up 
a smiling pretense of not knowing. It was an open secret 
that everybody winked at, fondly chuckled over and 
furthered out of sympathetic hearts. The young bride-to- 
be was already, in the public will, devoted to the bride- 
groom. Their romance gave them all the sanction they 
needed. If they walked and drove and took journeys 
together, unaccompanied, what could be more natural? 
What use nee young pesoicn in haere peace for ome 
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We were ane ches I Pe one tarnea twentyaee 
and she was not quite eighteen. It was a very quiet 
little home wedding. I stood up ina new business suit, she 
in a new street dress—for we were going to be very eco- 
nomical. After the wedding we went at once to the small 
story-and-a-half frame house, with an L, which I had 
rented and furnished, borrowing funds from the bank. 

I am not sure whether or not I am extravagant, never 
having had enough money to find out. But, after I for- 
sook the Rockefeller philosophy, the money never lasted. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Language Not Private Property 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
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language, about questions of usage, about points of 
grammar, about propriety of pronunciation, tend to 
become envenomed. Men who will bear with you when 
you contradict what they are saying often fly into swift 
anger when you criticise their use of the words they em- 
ployed to say it. And the reason for this fierce irasci- 
bility is not hard to seek. It is caused by the innate feeling 
that any reflection upon our use of our mother-tongue is 
really a reflection upon the mother at whose knee we 
learned it. If we are charged with mispronouncing any 
word this is tantamount to the assertion that we grew up 
in a household which was ignorant of the proprieties of 
speech. If we are brought to book for the misuse of a 
term or for a trivial grammatical lapse we cannot help 
resenting it as an unjustifiable reflection on the linguistic 
habits of our parents. 
Language, after all, in every one of its aspects, is only a 
convention; whatever is in accord with the best usage 
demands acceptance as right. Therefore for any one to 


[ HAS often been remarked that disputes about 


suggest that anything we may have said is not in accord 
with the best usage is to suggest that we do not belong 
among the elect and that we have kept bad company 
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And, as All Our Large Towns are Noisy, Our 
Voices Tend to be Higher, Not to Say Shriller 


linguistically. To cast aspersions on our parts of speech 
is to make “‘insinuendoes”’ (as the negro legislator called 
them) against our pastors and masters. And this is an 
insult not to be borne in silence, even if the only ready 
retort is an ineffective ‘‘You’re another!” Professor 
Lounsbury is quite right in saying that a quarrel over 
words is likely to end ‘‘with no other result than that of 
leaving a firm conviction in the mind of each disputant 
that the other is an ignoramus, if not an idiot, and a gen- 
eral impression on the part of the public that both are 
about right.” 

It is no wonder therefore that a needless pother was 
raised a few months ago when a distinguished German 
professor of English literature, a scholar whose opinion 
upon a point of literary history carries weight wherever 
English is studied, ventured to assert that Americans 
spoke better English than the British did. Certain Ameri- 
can newspapers promptly emitted peans of proud delight, 
and certain British journals let loose shrieks of insulted 
horror. Naturally enough, the rage of the British was 
far shriller than the glee of the Americans The American 
newspapers, for the most part, contented themselves with 
a few paragraphs of editorial comment; whereas the 
British periodicals opened their columns to indignant 
correspondents, who voiced their scorn for the German 
daring to question the superiority of the English in speak- 
ing their own tongue. And now that the clouds have 
rolled by and the thunder has died away on the horizon, 
there may be profit in considering calmly the interesting 
question raised by Professor Brand]l’s assertion. 


The Sensitive British Pride 


pet of all, it needs to be noted that a part at least of 
the touchiness manifested in the British newspapers, 
‘both in their editorial articles and in the letters of their 
exacerbated correspondents, was curiously like that 
aroused in the same papers when the Simplified Spelling 
Board made its first modest proposals a couple of years 
earlier. The sensitiveness unexpectedly revealed on those 


two occasions seems to have been largely the 
result of an uneasy consciousness of a certain 
diminution of British prestige, due in part to 
the unfortunate Boer War and in part to the 
successful competition of the United States in finance and 
in commerce. Apparently there were not a few inhab- 
itants of the British Isles who were greatly grieved at 
the passing of the supremacy which the United Kingdom 
had hitherto held, and who felt it was therefore their 
duty to cling all the more tightly to the English language. 
This, at least, was theirs to defend to the death. This was 
an heirloom to which they had an undisputed title. The 
Germans might build up a merchant marine, and the 
Americans might show surpassing enterprise in making 
steel; but the English language belonged to the English, 
and their privilege it was to say how it should be spelled 
and pronounced and parsed. 

Natural as it may be for the British to take this attitude 
toward the language, there is really no warrant for the 
stand they have assumed. A language belongs to all 
those who speak it, without regard to the place of its re- 
mote origin. The English language is the precious pos- 
session of all those who speak English, whether English or 
Irish or Scotch, whether Americans or Canadians 
or Australians. It is the birthright of all those 
who have it fora mother-tongue, whatever their 
nationality, their political allegiance or their 
geographical distribution. It is, like the com- 
mon law, the inheritance of the whole stock of 
those who are the heirs of Anglo-Saxon tradition. 
It is no more the private property of the inhab- 
itants of the British Isles because it was there 
developed, than it is in the ownership of the 
inhabitants of the United States because a 
large majority of those who now speak English 
are citizens of the American Republic. 

A language necessarily belongs to all its users; 
and its growth necessarily depends on the skill 
with which it is used by all those who speak it 
and write it. The future of a language is in the 
hands of the whole body of those whom it serves 
as a means of communication; and its develop- 
ment depends on “‘ the man in the street,” on the 
workman in the shops, on the writers in news- 
papers, rather than on the scholars in the libraries and on 
the teachers in the schools, although it does depend also on 
these more highly-cultivated users of speech. A language 
is what it is because the majority of those who employ it 
choose to have it so; and although this majority may be 
more or less guided by the better educated and by the 
more fastidious, it has its own way in the end despite the 
protest of the precisians and the purists. 

Now, it is a fact that a majority of those who have 
English for a mother-tongue dwell in the United States 
and not over-seas in the United Kingdom. Indeed, 
nearly two-thirds of those who speak English are now 
here in America, and less than one-third are afar off in the 
British Isles. This is the reason why Professor Jespersen, 
the distinguished Danish scholar, in the very interesting 
address which he made at the St. Louis Congress of Arts 
and Sciences, declared that ‘“‘the future of the English 
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language is toa great extent in the hands of the Americans.” 
Our kin across the sea may not yet recognize this fact, and 
we ourselves may not yet feel the responsibility which it 
lays on us; but it is a fact, nevertheless, and like other 
facts it must be faced. Even if English has been gauged 
in the past by a British standard it is certain that in the 
future it must be gauged by an American standard. To 
assert this is not to indulge in any Fourth-of-July spread- 
eagleism; it is only to see the thing as it is—or, at least, 
as it will be in the twenty-first century. 

While this is the first remark that has to be made, there 
is a second, equally important. Our British cousins, in 
their comments on what Professor Brandl had said, and 
in their comparison of the American use of the language 
with the British use of it, made the very natural mistake 
of judging our average by their best. They inadvertently 
assumed that they all spoke English correctly, and they 
had no difficulty in finding many Americans who spoke it 
incorrectly. Obviously this gave them a swift and facile 
triumph. Obviously, also, this was quite unfair to us. 
The only just comparison was between our best and their 
best, between our average and their average. It is proper 
enough to set the style of Lowell and of Hawthorne over 
against the style of Matthew Arnold and of Thackeray; 
but it is manifestly improper to overwhelm us with shame 
by pointing out the inferiority of the writing of any one 
of our cheaper story-tellers to that of any one of the 
acknowledged masters of English style. This is too easy 
a victory to be quite satisfactory, even to the victors. 


The War of Briticisms and Americanisms 


eee the British themselves have often complained 
that certain American men of letters were not American 
enough, and that Parkman, for example, and Longfellow 
were merely English authors writing under other skies 
and devoid of any flavor of their own soil. A British critic, 
in an article contributed to an ultra-British magazine, 
recently dwelt on the care which all the best American 
authors took to conform to the higher standards of 
style. And no one who has given special attention to 
the subject can have failed to notice that our best writers 
are a little less likely to indulge in needless Americanisms 
than their best writers are to avoid casual Briticisms. 
Matthew Arnold, for example, whose style is marvelous 
in its limpid ease, permitted himself, in his illuminating 
essay on the Function of Criticism, the use of directly 
for as soon as—a very common Briticism quite unknown 
in America. Probably it 
would be impossible to 
discover a corresponding 
carelessness in any Ameri- 
can author of equal rank. 
The only satisfactory 
comparison is to put 
Thoreau by the side of 
Stevenson and Howells by 
the side of Hardy. 

This setting off of the 
style of the best American 
writers with that of the 
best British writers 
redounds to the honor of 
both branches of English 
literature. On neither 
side of the ocean is there 
any danger of linguistic 
degradation at the hands 
of the chief authors. 
Indeed, they are chiefs 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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our house for several days 

arfter that ‘Toledo Tube”’ 
dinner. Mr. Carter said he was going to have a 
new picture painted to be called “All’s Well 
that Ends Well,” or ‘‘Fools Rush in where 
Angels fear to tread,’ and Mrs. Carter went 
down to a jewelry store on Fifth Avenue and 
bought a pearl necklace for herself and a dia- 
mond dog collar for Miss Harriet that cost 
together thirty-five thousand dollars, and when- 
ever I saw them on their necks I would wonder 
regular how far I had been unconscious instru- 
mental in the success of Mr. Carter’s coup. But 
it did not last long. Friday night while the 
family was at the opera Mr. Tom rang the bell 
and when he passed me in the hall he looked 
that white and haggard that I was quite upset. 
He saw me fast enough and gave me an ugly 
look that meant no good. 

“T’ll wait,’’ he says, ‘‘ Until the family comes 
home,” he says. ‘‘ Bring me some whisky.” 

So I had James serve him in the library and 
I left him there walking around the room mut- 
tering to hisself. 

It was almost quarter arfter twelve when the 
family returned and when I told Mrs. Carter 
that Mr. Tom was there she was still so full of 
herand Miss Harriet’s necklace that she couldn’t 
think of anything else and rushed right in to 
him and shouted, 

“O Tom! Have you seen the lovely necklace 
your father gave me, and the one he gave 
Harriet?” 

“Very pretty,” grunts Mr. Tom. 

“They cost thirty-five thousand dollars,” she 
says rather annoyed at his not showing any 
more enthusiasm. 

“Sinful waste!”” he growls turning away 
and repeating ‘‘ Thirty-five thousand dollars!” 

““What is the matter, dear?” says his mother 
sort of anxious. ‘‘ Don’t you feel well?” 

“O, I’m all right,” he says, “‘Only I’m not 
particularly interested in geegaws,”’ he says. 

Well, Mrs. Carter was very much put out at the way 
Mr. Tom spoke to her so she simply walked out of the 
room without even saying good-night and left her husband 
with him. Neither of them said anything for some time, 
excep Mr. Tom went on smoking and pouring down 
whisky and soda. 

““Wot’s the matter with you?” says his father finally. 

“Tf you must know it, I’m cleaned out!’’ answers Mr. 
Tom very short. 

“Wot! Again!” says his father. ‘“‘ You promised me on 
your sacred honor not to touch a card or sell or buy a share 
of stock!”’ he says. 

“Well,” says Tom, ‘‘ The fact is I got a gilt edged tip to 
buy ‘Toledo Tube’ last Wednesday, and the information 
seemed so good that I just took a chance and bought a 
thousand shares at 70. You know where it went?”’ 

“Yes,” says his father, looking queer. ‘‘ Where did you 
get out?” 

“At 35,” says Tom. “It was at 43 when I put in my 
order to sell but it was going down so fast that I was lucky 
to get out when I did. There was some crooked work 
there, I’ll bet!” 

““How’s that!” cries his father getting red. 
you mean by crooked work!” 

“O, you know as well as I do. Some bunco man just 
gold bricked the market, that’s all!”’ 

Mr. Carter was getting that angry I knew something 
would happen and happen quick. 

‘“Well,” he says very sharp, “‘I suppose you think all 
you have to do is to come around and get your money back 
from me! Let me tell you I'll not give youa cent! You 
have broken your solemn promise and now that you have 
made your bed you can lie on it!’”’ he says pounding the 
arm of the chair. 

Mr. Tom had grown very white. 

“You don’t mean you won’t help me!”’ he says sort of 
stammering. 

“T mean just that!” says Mr. Carter. 

“Then I’m ruined!” gasps Mr. Tom. 

“Look here,’ shouts his father, ‘‘I think it’s about time 
for a understanding between us two,” he says. ‘I’ve paid 
your debts and supported you for the last thirty-five years 
with hardly a word of thanks. You think you are too good 
for your father and mother and sister because you have a 
few smart friends that let you pay for their dinners and 
cocktails and you don’t even live at home because our 
society ain’t good enough for you. You lie around all day 
in your swell club and talk about women and champagne 
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Mr. Tom and His Father Fall Out 


Him I Saw it was Mr. Tom! 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 
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and race horses. Three months ago I gave you twenty-five 
thousand dollars which was to do you for a year. You 
swore by all that was holy that if I paid your last losses 
you’d never play the market again. Nowlookat you! To 
think I should ever have had such a son! This time you 
can shift for yourself. You can pay orf your indebtedness 
by degrees and meantime you can go to work.” 

“Do you mean that?” asks Mr. Tom. 

“You bet I mean it!”’ says his father. 

For a moment they glared at each other without speak- 
ing. Then Mr. Tom says with a sneer, 

“Do you intend to forbid me the house ?”’ 

“Not at all!” says his father. ‘‘ You can always make 
your home with us so long as you remain straight.”’ 

“Thanks, I’m sure,” says Tom. ‘‘ Do I understand you 
won't let me have a single dollar to pay an honest debt?” 
he says. 

“Do you call buying stocks you can’t pay for honest ?”’ 
asks his father. 

“Tt’s as honest as any other Wall Street business,” says 
Tom. 

**O, do you think so!” says his father, “‘ Well, I don’t! 
No, I won’t give you a copper cent,” he says. ‘‘ From this 
time on you can earn your own living.” 

Mr. Tom gave him one look and ground his teeth. 

“T might have known it!” he says. And with that he 
turns and walks out of the door. 

“Give me my coat!”’ he says to me in the hall. 

“Yes, sir,” Lsays. “‘ Thank you, sir!” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head!”’ he snarls, ‘‘Or 
something may happen to ydu!”’ 

“Very good, sir,’ says I very quiet. 

Then he cursed me and went down the steps and I could 
hear him muttering to hisself, ‘‘ Thirty-five thousand 
dollars! Thirty-five thousand dollars!” 

Although there was going to be a great party a sort of 
gloom settled down over the house arfter that, for while 
Mr. Tom did not come back, two or three times lawyers 
called to see Mr. Carter in the library and there was 
always high words before they came away. Miss Patricia 
started to take a course in trained nursing and that kep 
her so busy most of the time that she was never in when 
anybody called and Mr. Potts never came at all. Down- 
stairs things went on about as usual. Evelyn managed to 
pump Eliza about the dinner and before she got through 
found out all about “ T. T.”’ and my two thousand dollars. 
‘But she seemed to think it was too bad I was never to get 
the money, which it was made clear I shouldn’t when I 
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got the check back from the bank 

marked ‘‘ No funds” and a letter 

from the Receiver in Bankruptcy 
saying that I was scheduled for two thousand 
dollars but he did not have very favorable hopes 
of any dividend being paid. But I thought I 
noticed a increased respec on the part of the 
other servants, and several who hardly sound the 
‘“‘Mister’’ when they speak to me pronounce it 
now quite audible. 

About this time Master Willie came home 
from Groton school and began to make things 
lively and everybody miserable, for he would get 
up at seven o’clock and come down stairs to 
breakfast, which is most inconvenient. But I 
fixed it so his coffee should be kep hot from the 
servants’ table and he thought it was fine and 
a great deal better than wot he got at school. 
My eye! but he is smart! He is most as clever 
as Miss Patricia and as wicked as Mr. Tom only 
in a perfectly good-natured way. He and Miss 
Patricia are the greatest chums and she takes 
him to the matinay with other boys,who are his 
friends and you would think that they would eat 
her up. It is funny that she does not care much 
for young gentlemen her own age, but with boys 
she is as free and easy as she can be and loves to 
havethem around. Mr. Carter may be common 
but Master Willie is downright vulgar, for he 
says ‘‘Gee!’”’ and “‘ Golly!” and ‘‘Gosh!”’ right 
out all the time while Mr. Carter only swears 
occasional. But Master Willie knows Latin, 
Greek and algebra and it is astonishing to hear 
him repeat Shakespeare and the Ballad of the 
Revenge by Tenison. But sometimes I can tell 
by his breath he has been smoking cigarettes, 
and he sticks pjns in the men’s legs who are in 

. knee breeches. One day when I said I smelt 
smoke on him he says, 

“Gosh, Ridges, you make me think of 
‘Snooks.’”’ 

“And who may be ‘Snooks’?”’ says I. 

““Why ‘Snooks’ is a master at our school,”’ he 
says, ‘“‘and if he thinks you have been smoking 

arfter a football game,” he says, ‘‘He will rush up and 
grab you by the hand and sticks his great nose into your 
face and say ‘My! But that was a fine tackle you made 
in the first arf!’ and then he will sniff hard two or three 
times to see if he can smell anything.” 

Well wot happened at the ball was quite awful and 
spoilt it all for everybody who knew about it, which was 
only a few, but when everything was going on full swing I 
happened to go into the coat room to open a window to let 
in some air. The coat room is in the extension and you 
can see the back of the house from it, and just as I looked 
up I saw a shadow in Mrs. Carter’s window. 

“That is queer,’ I says, ‘‘I wonder who is in Mrs. 
Carter’s room!” 

Iam always uneasy about it because she has a little safe 
there with all her jewelry init. So I thought I would go up 
and see if everything was all right. It was about a harf 
arfter twelve and the ball-room was jammed with lots of 
gentlemen standing outside the door and couples sitting on 
the stairs. On the floor above are the dressing rooms 
where the maids and valets are, but most everybody uses 
the elevator. Well, it was so crowded outside that I ran up 
the back stairs to the third hall where Mrs. Carter’s room 
is located. It was absolutely still up there with no one 
around, only the cigarette smoke and the music came up 
from’ below, and Mrs. Carter’s bedroom door was shut. 
So I turned the knob quiet and opened the door a little. 
Everything seemed all right and I was just going to close 
it again when I noticed a little crack of light in the closet. 
I might as well admit I was scared but there was nothing 
else to do so I crep over and threw open the door sudden 
and there was a man in evening dress working at Mrs. 
Carter’s safe. He turned, and just as I was going to grab 
him I saw it was Mr. Tom! 

He turned very white for a minute and then the ugliest 
look came into his face I ever saw. 

““O ho!” he says between his teeth, ‘‘It’s you, is it!” 

“Yes, Mr. Tom,” I says, ‘‘It is me.” 

“Wot do you propose to do?’’ he says, “‘ Try and charge 
me with being a burglar?” he says with a sneer. 

“T shall tell my master you were in your mother’s bed- 
room closet trying to open the safe,’’ I says. 

“Come, come,” he says, “Don’t be a fool. No one 
would believe you. Be sensible,” he says, ‘“‘and keep your 
mouth shut.” 

“T’m sorry, sir ” T began. 

“Please for God’s sake, Ridges!’’ he whines coming out 
of the closet, ‘‘ Don’t ruin me!”’ 
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I stepped back to allow him to pass and shook my head 
and before I knew wot he was going to do he sprang at me 
and struck me a terrible blow in the face that banged my 
head back against the wall so that everything grew black 
and then as I was helpless I felt another blow and fell to 
the floor unconscious. 


I don’t know how long it was before I came to myself but 
when I did I was lying on the floor in Mrs. Carter’s bed- 
room and the blood was streaming into my eyes and mouth 
and there was a singing in my head. Then I lost con- 
sciousness again and arfter a while I woke up and crawled 
to the door, but it was locked on the outside and in trying 
to open it I fainted and when I came to for the third time 
the room was full of people and Miss Patricia was there in 
her ball gown with a sponge and a basin wiping my face. 

“‘Better not send for the police,’ I heard Mr. Tom say. 
“The thing should be managed quietly.” 

“Good, he’s coming to!” said Miss Patricia shoving a 
pillow under my head. ‘‘ Do you know me, Ridges?” 

“Miss Patricia!’”’ I whispered trying to smile at her. 
Then I grew weak again. 

“Here, take a sip of brandy,” 
glass. Just then Mr. Carter says: 

“That is enough, Patricia, you have done enough for 
him, I think.” 

““Wot do you mean?”’ she says. “‘ Do you intend that I 
shall not look arfter an injured man?”’ and her eyes flashed 
so that her father says sort of nervous, 

“QO, do just as you like!” 

There was a great deal of confusion and I noticed that 
every time they went in and out they had to unlock the 
door, and that Mrs. Carter was walking around in her 
feathers wringing her hands and sort of whimpering. Then 
there was a low knock on the door and Miss Harriet came 
in with Mr. Ketchem, the family lawyer, who had been 
down stairs at the party, and Master Willie who slipped in 
behind in his pijamas and wrapper. 

“Well, well,” says Mr. Ketchem, “This is very un- 
fortunate! Carter, I think you had better let me take 
charge here and straighten things out, eh?” 

“J wish you would!” says Mr. Carter, pulling out a 
cigar and biting orf the end and chewing it. 

“Well,” says Mr. Ketchem, “Let us put that man on 
the sofa the first thing.” 

The brandy had revived me, so I says, “‘I think I am 
able to get up, sir,’’ and with that I crawled to my knees. 
At first Miss Patricia was for making me lie down again, 
and then Mr. Ketchem and Mr. Carter harf carried me 
over to the sofa and laid me down on it. 

“Now, Mrs. Carter,” says Mr. Ketchem, “There is 
nothing to worry about. Your jewelry is quite safe and 
you have guests to be 
attended to. May I sug- 
gest that you take a 
drink of some stimulant 
and go downstairs. Try 
and calm yourself.” 

So Mrs. Carter took a 
little brandy which made 
her cough and went out. 
That left Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Ketchem, Miss 
Patricia, Miss Harriet, 
Mr. Tom and Master 
Willie intheroom. Itis 
very spacious and the fire 
was smouldering cheerful 
and I began to feel sleepy 
and wonder if James 
would have the sense to 
open another case of 
champagne, and I heard 
Mr. Ketchem say: 

“Wemight as well find 
out exactly how this 
thing happened before 
any stories get about,” 
he says. ‘‘As for you, 
Ridges, remember that 
if you make a move to 
leave theroom youwill be 
arrested and locked up.”’ 

“Very good, sir,” I 
muttered, feeling very 
seedy and not under- 
standing why he should 
‘talk that way to me. 

He fumbled in his pocket and took out some envelopes 
and a gold-headed pencil and then he told the ladies to sit 
down and he sat down hisself. 

Miss Harriet took a seat orf in the corner by the door 
and kep saying ‘‘O dear!” and “Dear me!” and acting 
like a silly sheep. 

“Now,” he says, says he, turning to Mr. Tom, “‘ Please 
tell me exactly wot occurred. us 

Well, that woke me up, I can tell you, and I listened as 
hard as I could while Mr. Tom told most circumstantial 


she says, holding up a 
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“Yes,’’ Says Master Willie, 
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how he had just come out of the coat room on the second 
floor when he saw me slip upstairs and start toward his 
mother’s bedroom. He knew, he said, that Mrs. Carter 
had just purchased a valuable necklace and he thought he 
would find out wot I was doing upstairs when I ought to be 
in the hall receiving the guests. He hurries arfter me, he 
says, and sees me enter the room and go toward the closet. 
Then he waits while I go fumbling at the safe. He callsto 
me that I am under arrest and I turn and suddenly attack 
him and he knocks me down and locks me in the room and 
gives the alarm to Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Ketchem had been getting everything down on the 
back of an envelope. 

“Tt’s false!”’ I shouts getting up on my feet, 
lie!” 

“Shh!” says Miss Patricia, shaking her head at me. 

“You will have your turn,” remarks Mr. Ketchem very 
severe. “‘ Keep quiet and sit down.” 

So I did. But it was wonderful to hear that Tom lie. 

% Now, ” says Mr. Ketchem, ‘‘A few questions of you, 
sir,” and he turns to Mr. Carter. 

“How many people have the combination of this safe?”’ 
he asks. 

“Only my wife and Eliza Thomas her maid,” 
Carter. 

“Hal” says Mr. Ketchem, writing it down, 
Thomas—where does she come from?” 

“Ask Ridges!” interrupts Mr. Tom. “I guess that 
explains how he got the combination of the safe.” 

“O!” I gasps, “what a a 

“Hold your tongue!”’ says Ketchem. 

“Can’t you make that man keep still!’’ shouts Miss 
Harriet. 

“Wait, Ridges,’ says Miss Patricia. 
chance.”’ 

“How long has the man worked for you?” he asks of 
Mr. Carter very impressive. 

“Nine years,” he says. 

“Faithfully, so far as you know?”’ says he. 

“Yes, so far as I know,” he says. 

“Tn any trouble as you know of?” says he. 

“Not that I know of,” he says. 

“Hm!” says Ketchem, writing it down. 

‘“Now,”’ turning to me, “‘ Get up there and tell us your 
side of it and take care you tell us the truth.”’ 

“He is not strong enough to stand, let him sit here on 
the sofa,’ says Miss Patricia summat indignant. 
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says Mr. 


“Eliza 


“You'll have a 


“QO, very well,’ says Ketchem, ‘‘ Only go ahead.” 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘I saw the shadow on the window when 
I was in the coat room and I went up, and Mrs. Carter’s 
door was closed and I opened it and saw a crack of light in 
the closet. It was Mr. Tom that was there. 


He didn’t find 


me there at all. When,” I says, ‘“‘I discovered who it was 
in there, he begged me to say nothing and then he took me 
orf my guard and knocked me down and left me there.” 

““O!” gasps Miss Patricia. 

“How can he tell such a lie!’’ says Miss Harriet. 

“Hm!” says Mr. Ketchem, ‘‘So you are going to try to 
put it on toa member of the household are you? You had 
better think twice,” he says. ‘‘ You will suffer all the more 
for it,’’ he says. 

“Well, it is the truth,” I says, “‘I can’t change that.” 


“And I Saw Tom Go Into the Room About Five Minutes Before Ridges 
Came Up and Shut the Door Arfter Him, and Then I Saw Ridges Come Up!” 
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“Hm!” says Ketchem, ‘This is very awkward. Of 
course the man is lying, but it will make a nasty story for 
the papers.”’ 

“0,” says Mr. Carter, “ Arfter all these years! 
would have believed it! 

“I didn’t, sir,” I says. 

“Tom,” says Miss Patricia suddenly, ‘‘ was the door of 
the room open or closed when you came down the hall?”’ 

““Closed,”’ says Mr. Tom with a smile, ‘“‘Of course he 
closed it arfter him so no one would see wot he was up to.” 

“Didn’t you say you could look into the room and see 
him going towards the closet?” she says. 

“No-o-o,” says Tom trying to think. 

“Yes you did! Yes you did!” says Ketchem. “I have 
it all down on this envelope. ‘I saw Ridges enter the 
room and go towards the closet’ you says.” 

“Well, if I said it, it was so,”’ says Tom sort of nervous. 

“Then if you could see Ridges going towards the closet 
how could the door be closed?” asks Miss Patricia. Well, 
something warm come into my heart for I saw she was on 
my side. 

Mr. Tom hesitated. 

“‘T mean he started for the closet—of course he was 
intending to go to the closet,’ says he. 

‘But how do you know?”’ she persists, “‘ 
between you.” 

“O hell,” he says, “‘I don’t remember exactly how it was, 
but I saw him go in and I opened the door and went in 
arfter him!”’ 

“Hm!” says Ketchem, a-writing of it down. 

“You say Ridges attacked you ?”’ asks Miss Patricia. 

“He did,” says Tom. 

“He is bigger and heavier than you,’ 
was it he didn’t hit you?”’ she says. 

“T was too quick for him!” he says scowling at her. 
“Say,” he adds, “‘ Wot are you trying to do? Make me 
out a liar?” 

“Not at all,’”’ she says, “I’m only trying to find out the 
truth.” 

“Hm!” says Ketchem, “‘Is there anything you wish to 
add to your testimony ?”’ turning to me. 

“Mr. Thomas had a small piece of paper in his hand,” I 
says, ‘‘when he turned around in the closet, if that is any- 
thing,’’ I says. 

Mr. Ketchem wrote it down. 

‘‘Let’s look for it,” says Miss Patricia. 

“Patricia!’’ cried her father, ‘‘ Do you mean to insinuate 
that your brother is not telling the truth? Iam surprised 
at you.” 

But Miss Patricia was already on her hands and knees 
looking under the bed and by the closet door, only Mr. 
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says she, “How 


Tom who was sitting right there made no move to help and 


glared as if he would like 
to bite her. Then she 
came back and sat down 
by me again. 

“Tt is gone,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Where can it be? 
O, it’s all too dreadful!” 

“This is awkward!” 
repeated Mr. Ketchem. 
“Tt is word against word. 
We really ought to have 
some corroborative evi- 
dence. Yousay that this 
Thomas woman had the 
combination of the safe. 
Send for her,” he says. 
““We might as well get 
her testimony now as 
later.”’ 

= “She will lie to shield 
Ridges!”’ sneered Tom. 

“Well, we will nail her 
testimony now so she 
cannot change it later 
anyway, says Ketchem. 

So Eliza was rung for 
and she came up terrible 
flustered and nervous. 

‘“‘Now,’’ says Mr. 
Ketchem standing her 
up all alone by herself in 
the middle of the floor, 
“Tell the truth. Did 
you ever tell anybody 
the combination of your 
mistress’ safe?”’ 

Now Eliza was so seared she did not see me at all and 


-she did not know wot it was all about but just looked from 


one to the other of them beseeching and for a minute she 
didn’t answer. Then she said in a very low voice: 

“Yes, I did,” she says. 

Miss Patricia was looking hard at Mr. Tom. 

“Hm!” says Ketchem, ‘“‘To whom if you please?” 

Tom was glaring at Eliza like he would hipnotize her and 
she caught his eye and sort of trembled and Miss Patricia 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Scotched Snake 


Fresh-Air Treatment in National Jewish Hospital, Denver 
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LOSELY allied to the discovery that sunlight and 
C fresh air are fatal to the microérganisms of tubercu- 
losis came the consoling fact that these bacilli, 
though most horribly ubiquitous and apparently infesting 
both the heavens above and the earth beneath, had neither 
wings nor legs, and were absolutely incapable of propelling 
themselves a fraction of an inch. They do not move— 
they have to be carried. More than this, like all other 
disease germs, while incredibly tiny and infinitesimal, they 
have a definite weight of their own, and are subject to the 
law of gravity. They do not flit about hither and thither 
in the atmosphere, thistle-down fashion, but rapidly fall 
to the floor of whatever room or receptacle they may be 
thrown in. And the problem of their transference is not 
that of direct carrying from one victim to the next, but the 
intermediate one of infected materials, such as are usually 
associated with visible dust or dirt. In short, keep dust 
or dirt from the floor, out of our food, away from our 
fingers or clothing or anything that can be brought to or 
near the mouth, and you will practically have abolished 
the possibility of the transference of tuberculosis. The 
consumptive himself is not a direct source of danger. 
It is only his filthy or unsanitary surroundings. Put a 
consumptive, who is careful of his sputum and cleanly in 
his habits, in a well-lighted, well-ventilated room, or, 
better still, out of doors, and there will be exceedingly little 
danger of any other member of his family or of those in the 
house with him contracting the disease. Wherever there 
is dirt or dust there is danger, and there almost only. 
Thorough and effective house reform—not merely tene- 
ment, alas! but myriads of private houses as well—would 
abolish two-thirds of the spread of tuberculosis. 


Germ-Laden Dust and Its Dangers 


Ee IS not necessary to isolate every consumptive in order 
to stop the spread of the disease. All that is requisite is 
to prevent the bacilli in his sputum from reaching the floor 
or the walls, to have both the latter well lighted and aired 
and, if possible, exposed to direct sunlight at some time 
during the day, and to see that dust from the floor is not 
raised in clouds by dry sweeping, so as to be inhaled into 
the lungs or settle upon food, fingers or clothing, and that 
children be not allowed to play upon such floors as may be 
even possibly contaminated. These precautions, com- 
bined with the five-to-one resisting power of the healthy 
human organism, will render the risk of transmission of 
the disease an exceedingly small one. To what infinites- 
imal proportions this risk can be reduced by intelligent and 
strict sanitation is illustrated by the fact, already alluded 
to, of the almost complete germ-freeness of the dust from 
walls and floors of sanatorium cottages, and by the even 
more convincing and conclusive practical result that 
searcely a single case is on record of the transmission of 
this disease to a nurse, a physician or a servant or other 
employee in an institution for its cure. 
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By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


There is absolutely no rational basis for this panic- 
stricken dread of an intelligent, cleanly consumptive, or 
the cruel tendency to make him an outcast and raise the 
cry of the leper against him: ‘‘Unclean! Unclean!”’ 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that consumption 
is transmitted by way of the floor; and if this relay-station 
be kept sterile there is little danger of its transmission by 
other means. 

Practically all that is needed to break this link is the 
absolute suppression of what is universally and over- 
whelmingly regarded as not merely an unsanitary and 
indecent, but a filthy, vulgar and disgusting habit— 
promiscuous expectoration. There is nothing new or 
unnatural in this repression, this tabu on expectoration. 
In fact, we are already provided with an instinct to back 
it. In every race, in every age, in every grade of civiliza- 
tion, the human saliva has been regarded as the most dis- 
gusting, the most dangerous and repulsive of materials, 
and the act of spitting as the last and deepest sign of con- 
tempt and hatred; and if directed toward an individual 
the deadliest and most unbearable insult, which can only 
be wiped out by blood. 


An Ancient Antipathy Justified by Science 


RIMITIVE literature and legend are full of stories of 

the poisonousness of human saliva and the deadliness 
of the human bite. It was the ‘“‘bugs” in it that did it. 
It is most interesting to see how science has finally, many 
thousands of years afterward, shown the substantial basis 
of, and gone far to justify, this instinctive horror and 
loathing. 

Not merely are the fluids of the human mouth liable to 
contain the tubercle bacillus, and that of diphtheria, of 
pneumonia, and half a dozen other definite disorders, but 
they are in perfectly healthy individuals, especially where 
the teeth are-in poor condition, simply swarming with mil- 
lions of bacteria of every sort, some of them harmless, others 
capable of setting up various forms of suppuration and 
septic inflammation if introduced into a wound, or even if 
taken into the stomach. Even if there were no such 
disease as tuberculosis a campaign to stamp out promis- 
cuous expectoration would be well worth all it cost. 

Of course, as a counsel of perfection, the ideal procedure 
would be to promptly remove each consumptive, as soon 
as discovered, from his house and place him in a public 
sanatorium, provided by the State—both for the sake of 
removing him from the conditions which have produced his 
disease, of placing him under those conditions which alone 
can offer a hopeful prospect of cure, and for preventing the 
further infection of his surroundings. The only valid 
objections to such a plan are those of the expense, which, 
of course, would be very great. It would be not merely 
best, but kindest, for the consumptive himself, for his 
immediate family and for the community. And enormous 
as the expense would be, when we have become properly 
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aroused and awake to the huge and almost incredible 
burden which this disease, with its 150,000 deaths a year, 
is now imposing upon the United States—five times as 
great as that of war or standing army in the most military- 
mad state in Christendom—the community will ultimately 
assume this expense. As long, however, as our motto 
inclines to remain, ‘“‘ Millions for eure, but not one cent 
for prevention,” we shall dodge this issue. 

There can be no question but that each State and each 
municipality of more than ten thousand inhabitants ought 
to provide an open-air camp or colony of sufficient capacity 
to receive all those who are willing to take the cure but 
unable to meet the expense of a private institution; and, 
also, some institution of adequate size, to which could be 
sent, by process of law, all those consumptives who, either 
through perversity, or the weakness and wretchedness 
due to their disease, or the apathy of approaching disso- 
lution, fail or are unable to take proper precautions. 


When we remember that the careful investigation of the: 


various dispensaries for the treatment of tuberculosis in 
our larger cities, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, report 


that on an average twenty to thirty per cent. of all chil- 


dren living in the same room or apartment with a con- 
sumptive member of their family are found to show some 
form of tuberculosis, it will be seen how well worth while, 
from every point of view, this provision for the removal 
and sanatorium treatment of the poorer class of these 
unfortunates would be. These dispensaries now have, asa 
most important part of their campaign against the disease, 
one or more visiting nurses, who, whenever a patient with 
tuberculosis is brought into the dispensary, visit him in 
his home, show him how to ventilate and light his rooms 
as well as may be, give practical demonstrations of the 


methods of preventing the spread of the disease, advise: 


him as to his food, and see that he is supplied with ade- 
quate amounts of milk and eggs, and, finally, round up 
all the children of the family and any adults who are in a 


suspicious condition of health and bring them to the dis-. 


pensary for examination. Distressing as are these find- 
ings, reaching in some cases as high as 50 per cent. and 60 
per cent. of the children, they have already saved hun- 
dreds of children and prevented hundreds of others from 
growing up crippled or handicapped. 


The Less Familiar Disease Dangers 


T MUST be remembered that the tubercle bacillus causes 
not merely disease of the lungs in children but also a large 
majority of the crippling diseases of the bones, joints and 
spine, together with the whole group of strumous or 


scrofulous disorders, and a large group of intestinal diseases 


and of brain lesions, resulting in convulsions, paralysis, 
hydrocephalus and death. The battle-ground of the 
future against tuberculosis is the home. 


We speak of the churchyard as “‘haunted”’ and we 


recoil in horror from the leper-house or the cholera camp. 
Yet the deadliest known 
hotbed of horrors, the 
spawning ground of more 


smallpox, yellow fever 
and the bubonic plague 
combined, is the dirty 
floor of the dark, un- 
ventilated living-room, 
whether in city tene- 
ment or village cottage, 
where children crawl 
and elders spit. 

It is scarcely to the 
credit of our species that 
for convincing, actual 
demonstrations of what 
can be done toward 
stamping out tubercu- 
losis, by measures 
directed against the 


obliged to turn to the 
lower animals. By a 


are never quite able to 
put ourselves under 
those conditions which 
we know to be. ideal 
from a sanitary point 


many prejudices, too 


deaths than cholera, ~ 


bacillus alone, we are 


humiliating paradox we 


of view. There are too | 


many vested interests, — 
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too many considerations of expense to be reckoned 
with. But with the lower animals that come under 
our care we have a clear field, free from obstruction 
by either our own prejudices or those of others. In 
this realm the stamping out of tuberculosis is not 
merely a rosy dream of the future but an accom- 
plished fact, in some quarters even an old story. Two 
illustrations will suffice, one in domestic animals, 
the other among wild animals in captivity. The 
first is among pure-bred dairy cattle, the pedigreed 
Jerseys and Holsteins. No sooner did the discovery 
of the bacillus provide us with a means of identifica- 
tion, than the well-known “ perlsucht”’ of the Germans, 
or “‘grapes’’ of the English veterinarians— both names 
being derived from the curious rounded masses or 
nodules of exudate found in the pleural cavity and 
the peritoneum (around the lungs and the bowels), 
and supposed to resemble pearls and grapes respect- 
ively —were identified as tuberculosis, than cows were 
found very widely infected with it. This unfortu- 
nately still remains the case with the large mass of 
dairy cattle. But certain of the more intelligent 
breeders owning valuable cattle proceeded to take 
steps to protect them. 


Modern Protection for Animals 


\ 

HE first step was to test their cows with tubercu- 

lin, promptly weeding out and isolating all those 
that reacted to the disease. It was at first thought 
necessary to slaughter all these at once. But it was 
later found that if they were completely isolated and 
prevented from spreading the disease to others, this 
extreme measure was necessary only with those exten- 
sively diseased. The others could be kept alive, and 
if their calves were promptly removed as soon as 
born, and fed only upon sterilized or perfectly healthy 
milk, that they would be free from the disease. And 
thus the breeding-life of a particularly valuable and 
high-bred animal might be prolonged for a number of 
years. They must, however, be kept in separate 
buildings and fields, and preferably upon a separate 
farm from the rest of the herd. 

Those cows found healthy were given the best of 
care, including a marked diminution of the amount of 
housing or confinement in barns, and were again tested 
at intervals of six months, several times, to weed out any 
others which might still have the infection in their systems. 
Ina short time all signs of the disease disappeared, and no 
other cases developed in these herds unless fresh infection 
was introduced from without. To guard against this each 
farm established a quarantine station, where all new- 
bought animals, after having been tested with tuber- 
culin and shown to be free from reaction, are kept for a 
period of at least a year for careful observation and study 
before being allowed to mix with the rest of the herd. It is 
now a common requirement among intelligent breeders of 
pedigreed cattle to demand, as a formal condition of sale, 
their submission to the tuberculin test or the certificate of 
a competent veterinarian that the animal has been so 
tested without reacting. Protected herds have now been 
in existence under these conditions, notably in Denmark, 
where the method was first reduced to a system under the 
able leadership of Professor Bang, of Copenhagen, for ten 
years with scarcely a single case of tuberculosis develop- 
ing. Only a fraction of one per cent. of the calves from the 
most diseased mothers are born diseased. 

The method is not only spreading rapidly among the 
more intelligent class of breeders, but many progressive 
countries of Europe and States of our Union require the 
passing of the tuberculin test as a requisite to the admis- 
sion within their borders of cattle intended for breeding 
purposes. So that, while the problem is still an enormous 
one, it is now confidently believed that complete eradica- 
tion of bovine tubercu- 
losis is only a question 
of time. 

The other instance 
furnishes a much more 
crucial test, as it is 
carried out upon wild 
animals under the un- 
favorable conditions of 
captivity in a strange 
climate, like our slum- 
dwellers from sunny. 
Italy, and comes home 
to us more closely in 
many respects, inas- 
muchas it is concerned 
with our nearest 
animal relatives on the 
biological side—mon- 
keys and apes, in 
zoological gardens. 

Tuberculosis is a 
perfectly frightful 
scourge to these 
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unfortunate captives, causing not infrequently thirty, 
fifty and even sixty per cent. of the deaths. This, how- 
ever, is only in keeping with their frightful general mortal- 
ity. The collection of monkeys in the London Zoo, for 
instance, some fifteen years ago, was absolutely extermi- 
nated by disease and started over afresh every three years, a 
death rate of thirty-five per cent. per annum as compared 
with our human rate of about two per cent. per annum. 


Here, it would seem, was an instance where there was little - 


need tocallin the bacillus. Brought from a tropical climate 
to one of raw, damp fog and smoke, from the freedom of 
the air-roads through the treetops to the confinement of 
dismal and often dirty cages in a stuffy, overheated house, 
condemned to a diet which at best could be but a feeble and 
far-distant imitation of their natural food, it seemed little 
wonder that they ‘‘jes’ natcherly pined away an’ died.” 
But let the results speak. A thorough system of quar- 
antine was enforced, beginning with one of the Vienna 
gardens, and finally reaching one of its most brilliant and 
successful exemplifications in our own New York Zodélog- 
ical Gardens in the Bronx. All animals purchased or 
donated were tested with tuberculin, and those that reacted 
were either painlessly destroyed or disposed of. Those 
which appeared to be immune were kept in a thoroughly 
healthy, sanitary quarantine station for six months or a 
year, and again tested by tuberculin before being intro- 
duced into the cages. The original stock of monkeys was 
treated in the same manner or else destroyed completely, 
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and the houses and cages thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilized or new ones constructed. Keepers employed 
in the monkey-house were carefully tested for signs 
of tuberculosis, and rejected or excluded if any 
appeared. Signs were posted forbidding any expec- 
toration or feeding of the animals (which latter is 
often done with nuts or fruit which had been cracked 
or bitten before being handed to the monkeys) by the 
general public, and these rules were strictly enforced. 

At the same time the houses were thoroughly venti- 
lated and exposed to sunlight as much as possible, 
and the animals were turned out into open-air cages 
whenever the weather would possibly permit. Asa 
result the mortality from tuberculosis promptly sank 
from thirty per cent. to five or six per cent. In our 
Bronx Zoo, for instance, it has become decidedly 
rare aS a cause of death in monkeys, no case 
having occurred in the monkey-house for eighteen 
months past. What is even more gratifying, the 
general mortality declined also, though in less pro- 
portion, so that, instead of losing twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. of the animals in the house every 
year, a mortality of ten to fifteen per cent. is now 
considered large. 

And to think that we might achieve the same results 
in our own species if we would only treat ourselves as 
well as we do our monkey captives! To ‘““make a 
monkey of one’s self’”’ might have its advantages from 
a sanitary point of view. 

“But this method,’ some one will remind us, 
“would silence only a part of the enemy’s infection 
batteries.’ Even supposing that we could prevent 
the spread of the disease from human sources, what 
of the animal consumptives and their deadly bacilli? 
If the milk that we drink and the beef, pork and 
poultry that we eat are liable to convey the infection 
what hope have we of ever stopping the invasion? 

The question is a serious one. But here again a 
thorough and careful study of the enemy’s position 
has shown the danger to be far less than it appeared 
at first sight. Even bacilli have what the French 
call ‘‘the defects of their virtues.’’ Their astonishing 
and most disquieting powers of adjustment, of accom- 
modation to the surroundings in which they find them- 
selves, namely, the tissues and body-fluids of some 
particular host whom they attack, bring certain limi- 

tations with them. Just in so far as they have adjusted 
themselves to live in and overcome the opposition of the 
body tissues of a certain species of animals, just to that 
degree they have incapacitated themselves to live in the tissues 
of any other species. 

Some of the most interesting and far-reachingly impor- 
tant work that has been done in the bacteriology of tuber- 
culosis of late years has concerned itself with the changes 
that have taken place in different varieties and strains of 
tubercle bacilli as the result of adjusting themselves to 
particular environments. The subject is so enormous that 
only the crudest outlines can be given here, and so new 
that it is impossible to announce any positive conclusions. 
But these appear to be the dominant tendencies of thought 
in the field so far. 


Three Varieties of the Bacillus 


HOUGH nearly all domestic animals and birds, and a 

majority of wild animals under captivity, are subject to 
the attack of tuberculosis, practically all the infections 
hitherto studied are caused by one of three great varieties 
or species of the tubercle bacillus: the hwman, infesting 
our own species; the bovine, attacking cattle; and the 
avian, inhabiting the tissues of birds, especially the domes- 
tic fowl. These three varieties or species so closely resem- 
ble one another that they were at one time regarded as 
identical, and we can well remember the wave of dismay 
which swept over the 
medical world when 
Robert Koch an- 
nounced that the 
““perlsucht”’ of cattle 
was a genuine and 
unquestioned tuber- 
culosis due to an 
unmistakable tuber- 
ele bacillus. But as 
these varieties were 
thoroughly and care- 
fully studied it was 
soon found that they 
presented definite 
marks of differentia- 
tion, until now they are 
universally admitted 
to be distinct varieties, 
each with its own life 
peculiarities, and, ac- 
cording to some 
authorities, even dis- 
tinct species. 
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“But,” we fancy we hear some one inquire impatiently, 
“what do these academic, technical distinctions matter to 
us? Whether the avian tuberculosis germ is a variety or a 
true species may be left to the taxonomists, but it is of no 
earthly importance to us.” 

On the contrary, it is of the greatest importance. For 
the distinctive feature about a particular species of para- 
site is that it will live and flourish where another species 
will die and, vice versa, will die in surroundings where its 
sister species might live and thrive. 

One of the first differences found to exist among these 
three types of bacteria was the extraordinary varia- 
tions in their power of attacking different animals. For 
instance, while the guinea pig and the rabbit could be read- 
ily inoculated with human bacilli, they could only be 
infected with difficulty by cultures of the bovine bacillus; 
while the only animal that could be inoculated at all with 
the avian or bird bacillus was the rabbit, and that only 
occasionally. In fact, bacteriologists soon came to the 
consoling conclusion that the avian bacillus might be prac- 
tically disregarded as a source of danger to human beings, 
so widely different were the conditions in their moist and 
moderately warm tissues to those of the dry and super- 
heated tissues of the bird to which it had adjusted itself 
for so many generations. 

And next came the bold pronunciamento of no less an 
authority than Koch himself, that the bovine bacillus also 
was so feebly infective to human beings that it might be 
practically disregarded as a source of danger. This 
promptly split the bacteriologists of the world into two 
opposing camps, and started a warfare which is still being 
waged with great vigor. As the question is still under hot 
dispute by even the highest authorities it is, of course, 
impossible to announce any definite conclusions. But 
the net result to date appears to be that while Koch made 
a serious error of judgment in declaring that meat and 
milk as a source of danger to human beings of tuberculosis 
might be disregarded, yet, for practical purposes, his 
position is, in the main, correct; the actual danger from 
the bovine bacillus to human beings is relatively small. 

There was nothing whatever improbable, in the first 
place, in the correctness of Koch’s position. 

It is one of the few consoling facts, well known to all 
students of comparative pathology or the diseases of the 
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different species of animals, how peculiarly specialized 
they are in the choice of their diseases—or, perhaps, to put 
it more accurately, how particular and restricted disease 
germs are in their choice of a host. For instance, out of 
twenty-eight actually infectious diseases which are most 
common among the domestic animals and man, other than 
tuberculosis, only one—rabies—is readily communicable 
to more than three species; only three—anthrax, tetanus 
and foot-and-mouth disease—are communicable to two 
species; while the remainder are almost absolutely con- 
fined to one species, even though this be thrown into 
closest contact with half a dozen others. 

Again, we have half a dozen similar instances in the 
case of tuberculosis itself. The horse and the sheep, for 
instance, are both most intimately associated with cattle, 
pastured in the same fields, fed upon the same food, and 
yet tuberculosis is almost unknown in sheep and decidedly 
uncommon in horses, and when it does occur in them is 
froma human source. The goat is almost equally immune 
from both human and bovine forms, while the cat and the 
dog, although developing the infection with a low degree 
of frequency, almost invariably trace that infection to a 
human source. 

There is, therefore, no a priori reason whatever why we 
should be any more susceptible to bovine tuberculosis 
than the remainder of the domestic animals. It is only 
fair to say, however, that the animal whose diet—and 
appetite—most closely resembles ours, the hog, is quite 
fairly susceptible to bovine tuberculosis if fed upon the 
milk or meat of tuberculous cattle. 

Next came the particularly consoling fact that although 
nothing has been more striking than the great increase in 
the amounts of meat and milk consumed by the mass of 
the community during our last twenty years’ progress in 
civilization, this has been accompanied not by any increase 
of tuberculosis, but by a diminution of from thirty-five to 
forty-five per cent. The allegation so frequently made that 
there has been an increase in the amount of infantile 
tuberculosis has been shown, upon careful investigation 
by Sherman, of Edinburgh, Guthrie, of London, Kossel in 
Germany, Comby in France, Bovaird in New York, and 
others, to be practically without foundation. 

Then, while repetitions of Koch’s experiment, upon 
which his announcement was based, of inoculating calves 
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and young cattle with human bacilli have proved that 
a certain number of them can be, under appropriate 
circumstances, made to develop tuberculosis, that num- 
ber has never been a large per cent. of the animals 
tested, and in many cases the infection has been a local 
one, or of a mild type, which has resulted in recovery. 
Lastly, while both a number of bacilli, with bovine cul- 
ture and other characteristics, have been recovered from 
the bodies of children dying of tuberculosis, and these 
bacilli have proved virulent to calves when injected into 
them, yet, as a matter of historical fact, the actual num- 
ber of instances in which children or other human beings 
have been definitely proved to have contracted the disease 
from the milk of a tuberculous cow is still exceedingly and 
encouragingly small. A careful study of the entire litera- 
ture of the past twenty years, some three years ago, 
revealed only thirty-seven cases; and of these thirty-seven 
Koch’s careful investigations have since disproved the 
validity of nine. 

On the other hand, it is anything but safe to accept 
Koch’s practical dictum and neglect the meat and milk of 
cattle as a source of danger in tuberculosis. First, because 
the degree of our immunity against the bovine bacilli is 
still far from settled; and, second, because, while bacteri- 
ologists are fairly agreed that the avian, the bovine and 
the human represent three distinct and different variations, 
if not species, of the bacillus, they are almost equally 
agreed that they are probably the descendants of one com- 
mon species, which may possibly be a bacillus commonly 
found upon meadow grasses, particularly the well-known 
timothy, and hence very frequently in the excreta of 
cattle, and known as the grass bacillus or dung bacillus of 
Meeller. This bacillus has all the staining, morphological 
and even growth characteristics of the tubercle bacillus 
except that it produces only local irritation and little nodu- 
lar masses, if injected into animals. Our knowledge of its 
existence is, however, of great practical importance, inas- 
much as it warned us that in our earlier studies of the 
bacilli contained in milk and butter we have been mis- 
taking this organism for a genuine tubercle bacillus. Asa 
consequence, of late years our tests for the presence of 
tubercle bacilli in milk are made by not only searching 
for the organism with the microscope, but also by feeding 
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HAD always longed for an automobile, passion- 
| ately and basely longed for one, even as I watched 
from the distant curb the gliding, oblivious mon- 
sters rushing by. Yes, even as I would turn and say loftily 
to my companion as we trudged away: é 

“We are the rich ones, you and I, we have time—time 
to work and create, to be artists. What would become of 
us if we had automobiles? We would fatten and become 
supercilious and contented, and then, good-by to art. 
Thank Heaven, George, we are spared automobiles.” 

Naturally, when, in my third year at Paris, the news 
reached me of a legacy of ten thousand dollars from my 
great-aunt Mehitabel, I decided that my first purchase 
should be an automobile. I went to Benson, one of those 
coarse, obvious fellows who have practical minds, and 
explained my stroke of luck and my desires. 

“You don’t want to pay fifteen or twenty thousand 
frances just for a name,” said Benson directly, ‘‘and then 
get something you don’t know anything about.” 

“Don’t I?” I said, a little dubiously. 

““My dear boy, an auto is just like a razor—you never 
can tell when they are new. What you want is a nice, 
second-hand machine that you know all about.” 

“AHumph!”’ 

“At a half or a third what you’d have to pay 

“Of course, that makes a difference.” 

“Of course it does a 

“Do you know anything second-hand?” I said pen- 
sively. ‘In good condition—not really second-hand?” 

“T know of a wonder—if you can get it.” 

“How much?” 

“Forty-five hundred francs—take it or leave it—no 
bargaining.”’ 

“Can I see it?” 

“This minute!” 

Half an hour later I was in a garage, turning round 
and round a rather bulky machine, painted a dusty, dis- 
agreeable gray, seeking, unobserved, to discover the make. 

“What are you looking for?” asked Benson, emerging 
in full chauffeur’s regalia. 

“The name.” 

“Tt’s a Bilbeck,’”’ said Benson, stooping to examine 
something below my vision. 

“Bilbeck, Bilbeck?”’ I searched in my memory and I 
failed to find such a name, even though, during the week, 
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““We are So 
Happy; It’s 
Just Like Our 
Old Dagobert!” 


I had read every catalogue of every manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles in Paris. Still I resolved to conceal my ignorance. 

“Jump in and we’ll tear off a few miles,” said Benson, 
suiting his action to the word. He threw on the lever and 
the machine under me rumbled, shook itself mightily, and 
stood still. 

“There’s a motor for you,” said Benson, looking at me 
knowingly. “Just feel it. What do you say to that?” 


“‘Tt’s a good one,” I admitted with chattering teeth. 

“My boy, you’ve got a bargain in a thousand,” 

said Benson, sinking his voice so that the French 

mechanician, who did not speak English, might not hear. 

He jumped out, fidgeted around the back, peered into the 

chassis and returned to his station. ‘All my fault,’ he 
said apologetically. ‘‘ Now we’re off.” 

Five minutes later, with much jerking, we managed to 
crawl into the street. 

Benson was radiant. 

“An automobile is just like a fine-blooded race-horse,”’ 
he said joyfully. ‘I’ve seen them take half an hour 
before they would make up their minds to come to the post. 
A sensitive, high-grade machine like this is half human, 
more than half.” 

“‘T don’t like the color,”’ I ventured. 

“Of course not—neither do I,” he agreed, ‘‘but don’t 
say anything about it; they’ll offer to repaint and touch 
her up, and then they’ll stick on a thousand more because 
they see you’re eager. You mustn’t give these fellows an 
opening. We've got ’em now where we want them; cold 
at forty-five hundred.”’ 

“What did you say it was called?” 

“Bilbeck Special.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“You don’t say so! It’sa private make. Bilbeck, you 
know, is one of the crack racers here, puts together a few 
machines every year. But, of course, you don’t know 
anything about that.” 

“Really, Benson,” I said desperately, ‘I’ve made up 
an mind to get something smaller, but by a well-known 

raga 

“My boy, my boy,” exclaimed Benson, “that’s just 
exactly what you must never do. No connoisseur ever 
would do that. You know, automobiles are just like 
brands of champagne. I asked a friend of mine in the 
business how to buy champagne. ‘It’s very simple,’ he 
said, ‘never buy a popular brand.’ That’s the whole 
secret. Take a popular automobile—my dear fellow, 
there is such a demand for them, the factory can’t turn 
them out fast enough; everything is slammed together, 
slap-bang, and what do you get? Now take a Bilbeck and 
you get something choice, personally inspected, worked 
over by hand—three a year—what’s the result? Think 


it over.” \ 
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“Ts it hard to run?” I said, persuaded by his logic. 

“Hard! Why, it’ll run itself.’”’ 

Often afterward I had cause to remember that phrase. 
Charmed by Benson’s eloquence I bought my Bilbeck 
Special at forty-five hundred francs and started in to learn 
the conduct of a high-grade machine. The first afternoon 
the motor became red-hot and I had an hour’s wait in the 
full glare of the Champs-Elysées until it cooled. When I 
asked Benson for an explanation he told me I had proba- 
bly been driving too slow. The next day the clutch re- 
fused to work; another time the second speed failed me. 
I found no explanation forthcoming from Benson, because 
I no longer found Benson at home. 

I called in a friend, an expert, and dejectedly asked his 
opinion. He inspected the machine minutely, and then 
straightened up with a snort of disdain. 

“Well, what’s the matter with it?’ I asked faintly. 

“What were you stuck?” he asked shortly, ignoring 
my question. 

“T paid forty-five hundred francs.” 

“Whew!” 

“Tsn’t it worth it?” 

“You couldn’t get a thousand for it to-day.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“Your high-grade machine has a fourteen horse-power 
motor, ten horse-power gears and an eight horse-power 
differential.” 

“What does that mean?” I asked, horror-struck. 

“That? Trouble! Of course, there are other things.” 

“What would you advise me to do?” 

“Keep it; keep it by all means, since you can’t sell it. 
You’ve got to learn to run an auto—you might as well cut 
your teeth on this.”’ 

“You think I could only realize a thousand ?”’ 

“A thousand—even then “4 

I thanked him ruefully and departed with my Bilbeck 
Special, which that afternoon by some freakish mood ran 
like an angel. I shipped it down to the country and 
started in to learn wisdom. 


o6 


Y BILBECK SPECIAL became at once a great addi- 
tion to the social life of Giverny. My good friends 
would gather about us in little informal receptions, while it 
pleased my high-grade machine to repose itself. When it 
decided to stop in the countryside, I took out palette and 
easel and began to paint—it gave quite an air of im- 
promptu novelty to my sketching trips. There were days 
when it would run without a hitch, with a steady, easy, 
ox-speed, and other days when it absolutely refused to 
budge, but, once out, it always returned, as though it had a 
feeling for home. It did what it wanted when it wanted, 
and it fulfilled in every respect Benson’s eulogy that it 
would run itself. Since then I have learned much about 
automobiles, but nothing has ever made me understand 
the humor and caprice of that first Bilbeck Special. 

One morning toward the end of the summer I received 
the card of Monsieur Emile Bouzanguet, notary and 
counselor-at-law. Quite perplexed and a little anxious I 
went to the interview. I found a nervous, bald little man, 
completely lost in voluminous sleeves and trousers, who 
greeted me with an embarrassed smile and plunged at 
once into his mission. 

“Monsieur will pardon me; I am, perhaps, indiscreet, 
but I have been told that monsieur was contemplating the 
selling of his automobile?”’ 

“T had thought about it,” I said with difficult nonchal- 
ance, ‘“‘but I am not at all decided.” 


“Monsieur, I have watched you go past many times,” 
continued Monsieur Bouzanguet, ‘‘and I like the color of 
your machine—very much—very much indeed.” 

I stared at him stupefied, seeking a pleasantry. He was 
quite serious and much in earnest. Then, I suddenly 
remembered how often I had perceived the old, flapping, 
little figure on my track, always gazing after me with an 
air of delighted reflection. 

“The color is quite unusual,’’ I said with gravity. 

“Tt brings back to me a very dear memory, monsieur,”’ 
he replied, to my added bewilderment. ‘‘ Will monsieur 
allow me a question in all frankness?”’ 

‘“As many as you like.” 


““Then I should like to ask,” he said with anxious con- . 


cern, ‘‘does your automobile always run as smoothly and 
as slowly iY 

““My dear Monsieur Bouzanguet,”’ I began carefully, 
seeing the danger, ‘“‘it is capable of much faster speed, 
really of considerable speed; you must not judge it by the 
way I drive it here.” 

“But, monsieur, on the contrary, Ti am delighted 

ec Eh? es ” 

“ Absolutely charmed with such an n idea. Voyez vous! 
I have a horror of an automobile that goes roaring along 
the road, frightening everybody, running down chickens 
and dogs, throwing out clouds of dust—no, I want some- 
thing quiet and peaceful. Something regular and steady.” 

““A sort of family automobile,” I said. 

“Exactly! A good family automobile. 
what price monsieur was thinking of?” 

“Thirty-five hundred frances, as it is,’ 
him plainly in countenance, “only to be frank, I warn you 
it needs some repairs. For four thousand I’ll put in a new 
transmission and a differential. Then you can easily 
reach twenty-five to thirty miles an hour.” 

“Oh, but that’s just what I don’t want!’’ he exclaimed, 
“for nothing in the world, monsieur.”’ 

I could make nothing of him, and, more perplexed than 
ever, I proposed a trial trip. Never in all its varied career 
did my Bilbeck Special behave so outrageously as it did 
that day. Nothing I could do could persuade it to a 
greater speed than ten miles an hour. The motor ran in 
jerks, the clutch refused to catch hold, and I spent a third 
of the afternoon under the machine. Thoroughly dis- 
couraged, I was convinced that I had lost my one oppor- 
tunity. What added to my ill humor was to notice, after 
each successive mishap, a smile full of contentment settle 
over the peaceful features of Monsieur Bouzanguet. 

“He has seen through it,’”’ I said to myself wrathfully, 
“and he is having a great time at my expense.” 

Judge, then, of my utter amazement when my extraor- 
dinary friend said, with an air of hesitancy: 

“Monsieur, I like it very much, the color and the quiet 
way it runs and all its curious little ways.’”’ He waited and 
repeated the phrase which had,so perplexed me: “It 
brings back a memory, a very dear memory.”’ 

“Then, Monsieur Bouzanguet,” I said, hardly believing 
my ears, “‘you—you are considering it seriously?” 

“Tt is only the question of price,’ said Bouzanguet, 
looking far off into the distance. 

““Now’s the rub,’ I said to myself; then aloud: “And 
what were you thinking of?” 

“IT do not want to spend more than ” he hesitated, 
then said boldly, ‘‘ more than thirty-three hundred francs.”’ 

From the hesitancy of his manner and the sound of his 
voice I understood at once that I could have my price. 
Only, to tell the truth, I felt a sense of esate a little 
movement of pity, and I did not insist. 


” 


May I ask 


I said, looking 


“That suits me,” I said; “only, to be quite frank, it 
needs repairs. You had better take it at thirty-eight 
hundred and have me put it in complete order.” 

“You do not understand,”’ he said stubbornly. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, you will think me very strange, perhaps, but I want 
it to keep its little ways and character. It doesn’t worry 
me. It brings back a memory.” 

“But do you want to make up your mind to-day?” I 
insisted. 

“Oh, monsieur,” he answered, “Madame Bouzanguet 
and I, we had made up our minds long ago. We liked the 
color so much, from the very first.’’ 

“And when would you want it?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow you shall have it.” 

‘‘Ah, monsieur, if you know how happy that makes 
me,” he exclaimed, seizing my hands effusively; “and 
Madame Bouzanguet, won’t she be happy! Pardon, 
monsieur, pardon—I must run and tell her.” 

I remained, open-mouthed, staring after him, overcome 
by the strangeness and the mystery of my sudden good 
fortune. 

I left Giverny for a week’s sketching and returned with 
some curiosity as to my purchaser’s subsequent state of 
mind. On the train I met my old friend, Doctor Pruneau, 
to whom I recounted in detail the adventure, seeking from 
him some explanation. 

‘“My dear sir,’ he answered, ‘‘is it possible that you do 
not remember Roi Dagobert, the famous Roi Dagobert?”’ 2D 

Then suddenly I understood. 

The Roi Dagobert was a mottled gray, family horse 
that had entered the service of the Bouzanguets at the 
beginning of their exemplary married life. Extraordina- 
rily high and clumsy the Roi Dagobert was famed in all 
the countryside for his eccentricities. He had one gait, 
which consisted in a methodical planting and lifting of the 
forefeet, while the back legs executed a somewhat vigor- 
ous trot. 

The Roi Dagobert had been a part of the family; the 
young Bouzanguets played about his legs and fed him with 
perfect safety, and M. Bouzanguet would have as soon 
thought of laying a whip on Roi Dagobert as of extending 
that gesture to his wife. 

Every Sunday the Bouzanguets had been wont to depart 
on an excursion into the country, conditioned by the 
caprices of the Roi Dagobert. When the hill was steep, 
every one descended. When Dagobert stopped, which was 
often and long, the whole family waited without a show of 
impatience until it should please him to take up his way 
again. When, at length, Dagobert languished away from 
old age, the whole Bouzanguet routine was demoralized. 

Remembering this, all became suddenly clear tome; my 
pies epecial had eenp ly, ea Roi Dagober 


That Afreriioen as I was Balloping anaogh familiar 
ways, I suddenly perceived ahead of me the Bilbeck 
Special, in the usual state of inertia. Prepared for a storm 
of reproaches, I arrived to find the Bouzanguets serenely 
waiting. A little embarrassed, not knowing exactly what 
to say, I called out: 

“Well, Monsieur Bouzanguet, it’s just like the old times 
with Roi Dagobert, isn’t it?’’ 

And he answered, smiling and joyful: 

“Oh, dear monsieur, if you knew—we are so happy— 
it’s just like our old Dagobert!”’ 

And, while I cantered on, Monsieur and Madame 
Bouzanguet and the three little Bouzanguets continued, 
joyfully, to wave me their grateful adieus. 
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Uncle Joe’s Only Romance 


AY no peevish flaw of temper betray Uncle Joe into 
telling where he got his. 

Charged by the Speaker with being worth a million, 
Mr. Bryan replied that, as a matter of fact, he was worth 
only a hundred-and-odd thousand, acquired in such and 
such a prosaic manner, and challenged the accuser to dis- 
close exactly the extent and sources of the wealth which 
is the subject of the only romance that ever attached to 
Mr. Cannon’s long and amazingly dry public career. 

Having been a modestly-paid public servant almost con- 
tinuously since 1861, the Speaker is reputed to be a mil- 
lionaire. That cireumstance misleads a number of people 
into suspecting that something exciting is discoverable 
about Uncle Joe. We hope he will consider it his duty not 
to shatter the only illusion with which he was ever con- 
nected. The dull fact is, of course, that he acquired 
wealth as prosily as political power, in both relations hap- 
pening to be at a favorable juncture with competent allies 
and standing pat with that surpassing firmness against 
which, according to the poet, even the gods struggle in vain. 

That this year’s struggle of whatever gods there be in 
Danville politics will. prove vain is no doubt one of the 
foregone conclusions of the November election. Mean- 
while, let Uncle Joe give the strange quality of fancy a little 
something to work upon, and keep the schedule of his 
wealth to himself. 


Airing the Children of the Flat 


HAT is said to be the largest flat building in the 

world, housing enough persons to populate a coun- 
try town, is now planned for New York. It will, of course, 
contain all the modern improvements, and these improve- 
ments are many and important. One after another, 
various difficulties which the flat presented as a human 
habitation have been attacked and solved. But there 
remains a difficulty which no architectural ingenuity, so 
far, has been able to overcome. In the most modern flat 
there is still no good facility for airing the children. 

Very likely ten million Americans live in flats, and the 
number constantly increases. In time to come the pro- 
portion of flat dwellers to total population will no doubt 
rise rather than fall. Conditions of flat life are, therefore, 
a matter of national importance. Those conditions in 
many respects are very tolerable indeed. Aside from pay- 
ing the rent, the flat-dweller’s grand drawback lies in this 
problem of getting the youngsters exposed to air and sun- 
shine. Hardly any other effect of greed is more melan- 
choly than the monopolizing, with buildings for mere profit, 
of space that small citizens need to stretch their legs in. 

A city that can look a boy in the face and descant upon 
race suicide when it has given him no fit place to play ball 
in, is almost beyond hope. Flats will be fairly beyond 
reproach when the architect can equip every apartment 
with a vacant lot. 


The Waste of Public Speaking 


T IS fit that monuments should be raised to commem- 
orate the debates between Lincoln and Douglas. With 
the possible exception of Luther’s defense before the Diet 
of Worms, those debates are almost the only speeches since 
printing was invented that require commemoration. * In 
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Luther’s day, of course, printing was a rare art; yet he 
evidently made a tactical mistake in not availing himself 
of it. He delivered his speech, it will be remembered, in 
German; but as the Emperor understood that tongue very 
imperfectly, he repeated it in Latin, in which form the 
Emperor understood it still less. 

Nearly all the political speeches of Cromwell and some 
of those of Disraeli do possess a certain enduring interest. 
To the end of time, presumably, critics will be trying to 
find out what, if anything, they meant. Neither they, 
however, nor the mere reading of a manuscript, as in 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, constitute a true exception 
to the rule that ink is the medium for communicating 
thought. One of Jefferson’s signal merits as a statesman 
is that he wrote what he had to say. 

Now that the weather is getting cooler, the speech- 
making campaign to which the party managers have 
devoted Mr. Taft, is less shocking to humane minds; but 
we are really sorry to see that further tolerance of a vastly 
wasteful method. Generally speaking, whatever people 
get about the campaign they get in type anyway. The 
costly and burdensome expedient of first delivering it 
orally should be discountenanced. 


As to Stolen Thunder 


N STEALING campaign thunder neither party has a 

monopoly. Mr. Bryan’s proposal to insure bank 
deposits is of Republican origin. The bill introduced by 
the chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in January last (reported by the committee 
February 29) provided that the banks should deposit with 
the Treasury five per cent. of their note issues and 
deposits, creating a fund ‘‘to guarantee the payment of 
all individual deposits, banknotes, bank deposits and 
Government deposits without discrimination or piefer- 
ence.” The bill was recommended by such eminent 
financial authorities as Horace White and Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury under McKinley. 

Defending the deposit-insurance feature, Chairman 
Fowler urged that the public character of banks was 
recognized by Government supervision of them,and many 
people ignorantly supposed a national bank must be safe 
because the Government stood behind it. ‘‘I assert,’’ he 
wrote, ‘“‘that Government supervision, State or national, 
should be withdrawn and the public be left to the terrific 
school of experience; or that the Government should 
completely perform its work and impose such obligations 
upon the banks as will truly justify the confidence the 
people have in these quasi-public institutions.” 

All this, of course, is recent history—to which we refer 
merely because a good many enthusiastic Republican 
organs are citing deposit insurance as an example of the 
Democratic mind’s peculiar liability to insanity. 


Manipulating the Market 


N JULY last sales on the Stock Exchange amounted to 
13,857,563 shares, but two-thirds of the total trans- 
actions were in only eight stocks out of more than two 
hundred on the quoted list. In August sales amounted to 
18,881,265 shares; but these same eight stocks accounted 
for two-thirds the total business. In the eight months 
ending with August, sales amounted to 117,388,266 shares 
of a par value exceeding ten billion dollars; but over seventy 
per cent. of the business was confined to the same eight 
stocks; over half the total business being in three stocks. 
The figures illustrate the extent to which the market is 
commonly made and run by cliques and pools. The haz- 
ard of ordinary business is considerable. It taxes the 
ability of most men to judge whether the crops are going 
to be ample and money fairly easy; whether disturbance 
is likely to arise from foreign relations, politics, a strike, a 
change in railroad rates or in the conditions under which 
some staple supply is obtained. 

In addition to this ordinary hazard, the adventurer in 
stocks assumes the immense liability of guessing what the 
pools are going to do. He cannot really know, because 
very often the pools themselves don’t know—a vast and 
melancholy space dividing their intentions from their 
performances. It used to be said that the general manager 
or the superintendent was the first man to lose his money 
in a stock speculation. He knew the business situation 
and prospects of the company, but not the plans nor the 
ability of the clique that was manipulating its stock. 


The Jingo Jap in Jeopardy 


HE “inevitable struggle” for the mastery of the 

Pacific is not the simple affair that Mr. Hobson inno- 
cently imagines it to be. True, by building two battle- 
ships to our one and suddenly dispatching them, with a 
quarter of a million veteran troops, Japan could seize 
our entire Pacifie Coast, operating at will more than 
two thousand bath-houses, shoot-the-chutes, delicatessen 
shops and instantaneous photograph galleries between 
the Cliff House at San Francisco and the natatorium at 
Coronado before we could strike a blow. 


October 3, 1908 


But Japan isn’t thinking of doing it. The other day 
the cabinet unanimously decided to cut military and naval 
appropriations practically in two, extending over twelve 
years the plans which were to have been completed 
in six. 

The retrenchment in army and navy expenses will 
amount to seventy-five million dollars a year, which will 
be applied to the reduction of the national debt. 

In short, Japan will de-Hobsonize herself and avoid 
bankruptcy. The amazing figures of the Japanese budget 
indicate that it was high time. They show a total of 
Government expenditures last year of three hundred and 
eighteen million dollars, which is decidedly more than the 
stated total during the war with Russia. 

Taxes are higher than during the war, and to carry out 
the cabinet’s military and naval plans it was proposed to 
raise them still higher. Vigorous protests against this 
proposal probably had much to do with causing the Gov- 
ernment to retrench. The internal debt has risen above 
a billion yen. 

Japan might carry out the “six-year” plan, assembling 
in that time a truly magnificent fleet and army, and, in 
doing it, so cripple herself financially that she couldn’t 
raise the money to maintain either. 

Very likely the “‘mastery of the Pacific,” if there really 
must be a mastery, will finally be worked out in terms of 
dollars and cents. 


The Right Way of Watering Stocks 


HAT cheap water transportation may do is sug- 
gested by England’s position in the cotton industry. 


Getting three-quarters of her raw material from the United | 


States, she sold abroad in a year five hundred million 
dollars of cotton manufactures while we sold abroad 
thirty-two million dollars. 

Reports in 1906 by correspondents of the Department 
of Agriculture in five hundred and fifty-five cotton-growing 
counties show that the average cost of hauling from the 
farm to the shipping point was sixteen cents a hundred 
pounds, and the average rail charge to tidewater was forty 
cents (but in Texas it was fifty-three cents; in Oklahoma 
seventy-two cents), while the average ocean rate to 
Liverpool was thirty-two cents. From Sayannah to New 
York the ocean rate was only ten cents less than to 
Liverpool; the total carrying charge to the English port 
being only one-eighth more than to the American port. 
New England mills pretty well hold their own in compe- 
tition with those close to the cotton fields, partly because 
cotton is carried from Savannah to New York at only a 
little more than the cost of carrying it from the farm to the 
railroad. ; 

In sixteen years, to 1907, the cost of Government canals 
in the United States (including improvement of rivers by 
locks and dams) increased by fifty-two million dollars; 
that of States and corporation canals about as much more; 
but the total mileage of canals and canalized rivers aban- 
doned was two-thirds as great as the mileage constructed. 
The net gain for the sixteen years was only four hundred 
and nine miles. Meanwhile, our St. Mary’s Falls Canals, 
which cost thirteen million dollars, carried over three 
times the traffic of the Suez Canal, which cost a hundred 
millions. 

There are other opportunities for profitable investment 
in this line. 


Insuring the Gambling Stake 


HE supreme self-confidence sometimes bred of much 

money-making is apt to be accompanied by contempt 
for those with less experience or success in the same field. 
The ultimate outcome of such cocksureness frequently fur- 
nishes its own commentary upon the frailty of human 
judgment. But there is another expression of this distrust 
of the financial sagacity of others which, again and again, 
has justified its implied assumption of prophetic powers, 
and that is the gift or bequest which takes the form of an 
annuity. 

Here we have the investment idea carried to its ultimate 
and logical, if not always most convenient, end; and the 
beneficiary relieved of every responsibility and uncer- 
tainty so far as it is practicable to eliminate them. Con- 
sidered solely as a measure of self-protection the plan 
approaches the ideal. 

Remembering that, we must think that the New York 
plunger who is said to have made three million dollars in 
last year’s campaign earned something more than a com- 
pliment upon his sense of caution by placing one million 
dollars of his winnings with.a trust company, which 
thereby guaranteed him, and his estate after him, an 
annuity of some forty thousand dollars. 

The man who knows himself with sufficient exactness 
to make sure against the hazards of his play in the stock 
market, whatever the issue of his speculations, is some 
degrees removed from the true gambler, and his example, 
admitting, as we must, that the disease is ineradicable, 
may be studied with profit by others inoculated with the 


germ, 


ae taal 
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WHO’S WH 


Alexander the Great 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN YOAKUM is a large and 
imposing person, who began life selling peach trees 
and now spends his spare moments in the pleasant 

pastime of picking peaches. 

Selling peach trees, or any other kind of fruit trees, for 
that matter, is not an occupation that hoists the seller 
with undue haste to a commanding position among the 
predatory plutocrats of the land, as many an ambitious 
young agent, lured by the nursery circulars, has found out. 
So far as its availability as a ladder to climb up among the 
criminal rich is concerned, selling fruit trees ranks about 
three points abaft the binnacle of installing lightning rods 
and peddling books. That is, while they are not so likely 
to set the dog on you if you have nursery stock in your pack 
as they are if you offer for the centre table a plush-covered 
volume of the latest popular subscription work, What 
Woman Can Do, combined with the only authentic life of 
William Howard Taft, a condensed version of the immortal 
works of William Jennings Bryan, and authoritative de- 
scriptions of the Mount Pelée disaster and the San Francisco 
earthquake, the odds are that you will be menaced with a 
pitchfork as you approach the front door. Still, many of 
our most famous self-made men have sold fruit trees in 
their younger days and many of our best citizens have 
bought them, which is an even break, all around, so far as 
results go. 

Mr. Yoakum sold fruit trees in Texas. He didn’t try 
to sell them. He sold them, which is an entirely different 
angle on the situation. Moreover, he sold books, and, 
graduating from that uplifting employment, he ran a 
dairy, all in Texas, where he was born about fifty years 
ago, he being a real Texan, and not a 
transplanted one, of whom there are so 
many in Texas’ gigantic midst. These 
various activities were merely prelimi- 
nary. The family ambition was that young 
Yoakum should become a minister. The boy 
compromised by becoming a railroad man. 
He got a job as rodman with a surveying party. Any 
young man who can sell fruit trees in Texas isn’t going 
to remain long holding up a stick for a haughty sur- 
veyor to squint at, and Yoakum didn’t. Pretty soon 
he was boss of the gang. That boss habit grew on him. 
He leaped lightly from bossery to bosshipimus, until now 
he bosses some seventeen thousand miles of railroads, is 
planning to build, and is building, a few thousand miles 
more to boss—leaped lightly from rodman on the Inter- 
national and Great Northern, touching a crag here and 
there along the way, until he is now head of the Rock 
Island and ’Frisco systems, with enough trackage under 
his control to give Mr. E. H. Harriman, one of our leading 
track accumulators, a stroke a hole and beat him out on 
the last green. 

There are several ends to the railroad business besides 
riding on the cars. It is quite essential, for example, 
after a road has been built, to operate it, and extremely 
desirable to find something with which to operate. The 
one-time plan of building a road by putting large adver- 
tisements in the papers, selling stock and using the pro- 
ceeds to pay for the expenses of promotion and the printer 
who printed the stock is rapidly falling into disfavor. 
The very word railroad, separated into its component 
parts, signifies some rails and a road, and there is begin- 
ning to be a demand for a strict interpretation of the 
term. At that, not a few of our greatest railroad mag- 
nates experience much difficulty in distinguishing between 
a roundhouse and an interlocking switch, although being 
able to tell, with precision, where the various railroad 
posts are on the floor of the Stock Exchange; but there is a 
leaning, a trend, so to speak, toward railroads that really 
have rails. 

Looking back over those years when he sold fruit trees 
to the Texas farmers in the spring and books to them in 
the fall telling them how to make the trees grow, the 
friends of Mr. Yoakum assert that it was this experience 
that developed that side of his character that swings so 
strongly to actualities. Life is real and life is earnest to 
the fruit-tree and the book agent. Wherefore, when 
Yoakum passed all the preliminary gates in the railroad 


- business he operated on the simple plan that the way to 


get a railroad system is to build a railroad system, acquire 
a right-of-way and lay tracks and run trains. A blueprint 
of a proposed system is a pretty thing and a stock certifi- 
cate has its points of beauty, but for general utilitarian 
pulchritude a hundred miles of track extending into a new 
country has both beaten to a custard. 

That, at least, has been the theory of Yoakum. After 
he had come to be the boss of the surveying gang on the 
International and Great Northern he rapidly went along 
through every phase of construction work, garnering 
bossships here and there, and learning that difficult trade 
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with exactitude. Then he took another slant. He be- 
came land boomer for the Gould railroads. The Goulds 
had land and wanted people to buy it. Here is where 
the fruit-tree experience came into play. As has been 
remarked, any man who can sell fruit trees to farmers in 
Texas can sell anything to anybody, and Yoakum sold 
land: sold it by the township. Presently there came a 
scheme to build the San Antonio and Aransas Pass road, 
from Waco to the Gulf of Mexico. There.wasn’t much 
money available, but there was a fine opportunity for 
railroad building, and Yoakum built the road. The 
receivers arrived promptly on the first train, and the road 
was reorganized with B. D. Robinson as _ president. 
Yoakum was made assistant to the president. 

His real railroad career began here. Yoakum tackled 
every end of the game. He learned the financial, the 
operating, the freight, passenger, auditing, buying—every 
angle of the business. Tall, broad-shouldered, a hearty, 
husky Texan, he dealt with Texans and all comers Texas- 
wise. There were several years of this until, in 1893, 
Robinson went to the Santa Fe. He took Yoakum with 
him and made the Texan general manager of the Texas 
division. Yoakum broadened his knowledge of the busi- 
ness on the Santa Fe. When Robinson went to the ’Frisco 
lines as president in 1897 Yoakum went along as vice- 
president, and two years later, when Robinson died, 
Yoakum became president. In 1905 the ’Frisco system 
allied itself with the Rock Island, and Yoakum became 
chairman of the board and executive head of both systems. 
The young Texan who used to sell fruit trees was chief of 
more than seventeen thousand miles of railroad, more 
miles of road than any man ever controlled before. 

To-day he has an office in New York, where the finan- 
cial and railroad people know him, but where the gen- 
eral public, familiar with the names of Morgan and 
Harriman and Gould, has little knowledge of this big, 
upstanding, red-blooded man who is such a power. Down 
in the Southwest everybody knows him. He has been a 
tremendous factor in the development of that country. 
When he took the ’Frisco it had but 1120 miles of track. 
When he allied it with the Rock Island it had 6016, all the 
additional road built by Yoakum. He did not wait for the 
development of a territory before building a road through 
it. He built the road and developed the territory himself. 
In addition to being a railroad man he is a pioneer. The 
farmers and ranchers of that wonderful country in the 
Southwest speak of him as an empire builder. 

Yoakum has plans made for further development of the 
territory he has chosen as his own. During the next ten 
years he expects to build several thousand more miles of 
track, completing his dual system, rounding it out and 
tapping all that marvelously fertile agricultural and 
mineral country. 


And, in addition to furnishing transportation for this 
country, Yoakum is also furnishing water for much of it, 
having an irrigation scheme, a ship canal scheme that will 
make Houston, Texas, a seaport, by digging a canal from 
Galveston, a plan to develop the great intercoastal plain 
of Texas, to bring immigrants in for all the Southwest, to 
irrigate the valley of the Rio Grande, to influence and 
control, in part at least, the commerce of the trans- 
Mississippi Valley. They call him Alexander the Great 
down there, and if they desire to be especially flossy they 
say his work is Promethean, which is going some, the idea 
being that Prometheus gave fire to man and Yoakum is 
giving water and transportation—fix up the connection to 
suit yourself. Those Southwesterners are so flowery. 

Meantime, Yoakum has come to be a powerful figure in 
New York, where he directs his work. He marches elbow 
to elbow and shoulder to shoulder, as Robert W. Cham- 
bers would say, with the biggest financiers. There seems 
to be no disposition to call him a predatory plute. He has 
a sane view of the row between the Government and the 
railroads. And he lives on a farm out in Farmingdale, 
Long Island, which is where he picks those peaches, 
occasionally culling a choice one in the vicinity of Wall 
and Broad Streets, by way of variety. 


The Rare Whiffletit 


“TNELLOW I knew,” said Joe Ryan, the Chicago ra- 
conteur, ‘‘went into a restaurant one day and said: 
‘Waiter, what kind of fish have you?’ 
““*Oh,’ said the waiter, ‘all kinds—whitefish, bluefish, 
graylings, sea bass, weakfish, kingfish, perch : 
“*Pshaw!’ yawned the customer, ‘cut 
that out. I’m tired of those common 
fishes. Ain’t you got some new kind 
of fish, some kind I never ate before?’ 
““* Well,’ said the waiter, ‘the whiffletits is 
very fine this morning.’ 

““What in thunder is a whiffletit?’ 

“““Why, don’t a fish sharp like you know what a whiffle- 
tit is? Common enough here. You see, the whiffletit 
lives only in circular lakes. You go out and find a circular 
lake and hirea boat. Then you row out all alone to the 
middle of the lake, about a mile or so, and anchor. Then 
you take an auger and bore a hole in the water and bait it 
by putting a piece of cheese on the edge of the hole. The 
whiffletit comes up to get the cheese, eats it, and it makes 
him swell up so he can’t get back down the hole.’ 

*** Well,’ said the customer, breathless, ‘what then?’ 

“““ Why,’ replied the waiter, as he filled a glass with 
water, ‘you lean over the side of the boat and laugh the 
whiffetit to death. Want a few?’”’ 


Taking a Chance on the Trunk 


WILL DAVIS, the Chicago theatrical manager, used 

e to live down South. On one of his visits to Texas he 
was talking with a native, discussing a man both knew. 

“Oh,” said the native, ‘“‘he’s one of them rough 
gamblers.” 

“Rough gamblers’?”’ asked Davis. 
gambler?” 

““Why,’’ was the reply, ‘‘he is one of them fellers that 
cuts the straps on the boots of stage coaches and lets the 
trunks drop off into the road while the stage goes on, and 
takes a chance on what he finds in the trunk. Rough 
gambler, you know.” 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Professor Edward A. Ross, the Wisconsin University 
sociologist, roughs it in the roughest woods he can find 
every summer. 


@ Arthur Brisbane, the highest-salaried editor in captiy- 
ity, always asks at least one question of everybody he 
meets, from waiter to President. 


“What is a rough 


@ Major John M. Carson, dean of the correspondents in 
Washington, is now chief of the Bureau of Manufactures, 
and editor of the consular reports. 


@ Charles Frohman, the theatrical magnate, will not have 
his picture taken. Mr. Frohman is short and fat, with a 
round and expansive face, if that helps any. 


@ J. Pierpont Morgan has his initials on the bands around 
his cigars, which are the long, black kind the captains of 
industry and finance always smoke. Price two dollars per 
copy. 

CE. Berry Wall, who was New York’s greatest dude 
twenty years ago, now, confines his sartorial endeavors to 
waistcoats and spats. He got his clothes reputation when 
there was less competition than there is now. 
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Soft, yet firm, half yields to your body—yet supports 
proof and needs no renovating except an occasion 


Of Purest Springy Cotton 


Squeeze a cotton boll tightly, then open your hand and 
notice with what elasticity the cotton springs back into shape. 
What material could give more resiliency, more buoy- 
ancy to a mattress than pure, white springy cotton? 
And what material could be cleanlier, more hygienic, = 
more certain to keep its freshness without <‘‘lumping”’ AKG a, 


Four Grades of 
Superiority 
Anchor Grade-— Soft and 


springy, better than most 


$15 ttresses. 
Pec Ae 3 $10.50 
Windsor Grade—A mat- 

| 


tress that we guarantee is 
better than any other ad- 
vertised make at any price. 
Full description $ 50 
below. Price. 13- 
Lenox Grade — A little 
better, a little more com- 
fortable, a little more dura- 
ble than either $] 00 
of the others, at 6: 
Style “A”—A mattress 
de luxe, in finest art tick- 
ings and most elaborate 
fancy finish. Superior to 
any mattress, of any mate- 


rial, atany price. $99 50 
Price ewes 
Don’t think for a minute 
that because Stearns & 
Foster Mattresses 
have four prices 


thatthereareany 
Stearns poor Stearns 
& Foster Co. & Foster 
Cincinnati, Ohio Mattress- 


GENTLEMEN: Please 
direct your dealer in my 
town to deliver.to me C.O.D. 
one Stearns & Foster (Windsor 
Grade) mattress. This order is 
given with the proviso that the mat- 
tress is returnable at any time within 60 
days, and that in such case, the mattress 
will be removed without expense to me, and 
the purchase price will be refunded immediately 
without question or comment. 


i . FREE 


The Wonderful Web 


P employed by Stearns & Foster 
Yrocess produces a mattress that hand 
labor could never make at any price. Long ex- 
perience and special machinery make it possible 
for us to build a mattress as the architect builds 
a house, as the engineer builds a bridge—dso give 
service and to Jast. 

Our special machinery crosses and re-crosses the 
filmy cotton fibres into a continuous web. Forty 
of these buoyant webs, laid one upon another, make 
a layer and wine of these layers make a Stearns 
& Foster Mattress. 

When the ticking has been put on and _ tufted, 
the mattress has been compressed to ome-sixth ol 
the original height of the fleecy layers. Is it any wonder that with such material, such 
a process and such compression, soft springiness and dependable durability are the result: 


Sixty (60) Nights’ Free Trial nas Yor 


Can you ask more? Sleep on a Stearns & Foster 60 nights, romp on it with the children, put it to any 
test you will. And at the end of 60 days, we will take it back again and return your money immediately if yout 
satisfaction is not complete. Just notify your dealer or us that the mattress has been a disappointment and 
without question, quibble or argument, the mattress will be taken away and your money returned at once. 


‘HAVE IT SENT We'll make it more than easy for you to 5 
GHOsED: try a Windsor Grade, Stearns & Foster at $ 1 3. 0 
Send no money, just fill out the coupon and we will direct our dealer in your town to deliver C. O. D. and 
subject to 60 nights’ trial the most popular mattress that we make. In every respect the superb quality of this 
mattress will be apparent to you. It is standard size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft. 4 in. long ( full g5 /bs.). Its 
fine satin finish ticking is dust-proof and daintily beautiful in appearance. The tufting is of extra depth. 
giving exceptional springiness. Filled with pure snow-white cotton fibre, felted and laid by the “web- 
process.” Dust and germ proof,—clean and fresh to-day and just as clean and fresh ten years from 


now. A mattress that will never need renovating except fresh air and sun, a mattress on which you car 
absolutely rely for nights of comfort for a lifetime. 


or ‘*matting’’? 

The perfection 
of the Stearns & 
Foster Mattress is 
based not only on 
the most rigid in- 
spection of the 
cotton used, but 
also on our specialized knowledge of the right 
way to make a mattress of real, lasting merit. 


elastic our 
cotton is. 


That is the Offer 


Remember that you pay no money until you see the mattress, that you can Jook through the laced open: 
ing before the driver leaves the house and that the 60 nights’ trial leaves no chance for an unsatisfactory bargain 
There is no risk to you and little to us, for we are certain that you will never want to part with such a mattress 


Fill out the coupon to-day,— ow. Paste it on a postal if you wish, and get it into the mail at once. 
We'll be just as prompt at our end and the mattress will be at your door before you know it. 


A A book that, besides telling you all about Stearns & Foster 

B d R Mattresses, describes and pictures the complete furnishings of 
e OOM] the modern bedroom, as it should be. The noted authority, 
B k Isabel Gordon Curtis, writes fully in this book, of all that is 
oo best in hangings, wall coverings, furniture, linen, etc., that go 

to the making of a bedroom of refinement. Your name on 
a postal brings it with our compliments. i 
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Gives perfect relaxation and absolute cleanliness. Germ 
un-bath. The same to-day, to-morrow and always. 


what is in the 
See For Yourself \o0) oi ctiress 
that you buy. The laced opening in the end 
of every Stearns & Foster Mattress shows you 
of exactly what that particular mattress is filled. 
Isn’t that better than buying from a sample 
section and hoping that your purchase is the same? 
And, moreover, with every Stearns & Foster 
there is a guarantee that, if at any time, you 
find the filling of your mattress vot the same 
throughout as at the opening, your money 


will be refunded. 
Can you buy by a safer method? 


FURNITURE DEALERS 
READ THIS 


The Stearns & Foster is the quickest, easiest seller of any mattress — it has the widest popularity. And this 
ever-increasing popularity isn’t the result of our large advertising alone. The demand has been steadily grow- 
ing because discriminating women are quick to recognize the superiority of Stearns & Foster Mattresses and 
to recommend them to their friends. 

That is why it will pay you to carry them. ‘That is why every sale you make is a creditable reflec- 
tion on your whole store. There are still many towns left where we have no dealers. 

There are cities in which there is plenty of business for more dealers. 

If you do not carry Stearns & Foster Mattresses, you are missing a good opportunity for getting a great deal 
of mew business, created by the biggest and broadest campaign of mattress advertising ever planned and of which 
this two-page advertisement is an example. All our advertising works. through the dealer—for the dealer. If 
you carry Stearns & Foster goods, you are absolutely sure to increase your sales in your mattress department. 

We co-operate with you in every way we can. Our selling plan and advertising material will 
boom your whole line —not mdtrectly, but directly. If you are a Stearns & Foster dealer, don’t faz/ 
to send for this plan. If you are wot, fill in the coupon and mail to us at once. We will 
send you full particulars concerning our methods of dealer co-operation. It’s surely worth a 
minute or two of your time and a postage stamp. Do it now. 


EARNS & FOSTER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


& Foster Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


GenTLeMen: Kindly 
send me any matter of 
«<dealer interest’’ that you 
may have concerning the 
Stearns & Foster Mattress and 
your methods of marketing same. 
Also full particulars concerning your 
retailer’s selling plan, advertising ma- 
terial, etc. 
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The first Derby made in America was a | 


C&K 


HE noticeable ele- 

gance of style which 
is a feature peculiar to 
Knapp-Felt cannot be 
successfully imitated in 
any other hat-fabric be- 
cause it is produced by 
the trained hand of a 
skilled C & K workman. 
The foundation isa com- 
bination of the finest 
materials and fifty years 
of experience in making 
fine hats in the Crofut 
& Knapp shop. 


A Knapp-Felt derby 
brings to its owner the 
satisfaction of wearing a 
hat which is the expres- 
sion of an artistic ideal 
rather than a machine- 
made product. 


The fall shapes which are 
now on sale throughout the 
United States are correct in 
style and of unquestionable | 
taste, the colors are of the 
steadfast Cronap dye and the 
quality is the highest reached 
in hat-manufacture. 


Your newspaper probably has the 
announcement of a hatter who 


sells Knapp-Felts. 
Knapp-Felt De Luxe Derbies or soft hats 


are Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts are Four 


Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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Seeing 
the Campaign 


Everybody at His Post 


HIS is the most numerously-com- 
mitteed Presidential contest the world 
hasever known. Whenever Chairman 

Hitchcock has not been conferring he has 
been appointing committees, and every 
time Hitchcock sprung a new one, Chair- 
man Mack, not to be outdone, produced 
two. The result is, that if all the Repub- 
licans who are on committees vote for Taft 
and all the Democrats who are on com- 
mittees vote for Bryan, the Hearst party 
will hold the balance of power. Any person 
above the age of twenty-one, who is 
entitled to a vote and who has not been 
placed on a committee by Mack or Hitch- 
cock, has a legitimate kick coming. 

Mr. Hitcheock started things committee- 
wise when he appointed his executive 
committee of the national committee. 
That was the one he picked out himself, 
leaving off Harry New, of Indiana, and 
Signor Scotty, of West Virginia, which 
caused loud cries; and putting on Boies 
Penrose, of Pennsylvania, and T. Coleman 
Du Pont, of Delaware, which elicited 
excited exclamations. Seeing this, and 
going it several better, Chairman Mack 
appointed his executive committee of the 
national committee, containing twice as 
many patriots as Mr. Hitchcock’s and 
including Mr. Mack, himself, as chairman. 
Then Mr. Hitchcock had a few heart-to- 
heart talks with Candidate Taft and 
appointed an advisory committee, includ- 
ing thereon Mr. Arthur Vorys, of Ohio, and 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, of the same State, 
whom he had carelessly overlooked before 
that time in the distribution of important 
assignments; and setting thereon, also, 
John Hays Hammond, who ran for Vice- 
President on a box of forty-cent cigars and 
had strong assurances of support from 
various alternates to the convention, only 
they wouldn’t let the alternates vote, and 
William Nelson Cromwell, who may be 
said to be able to find his way around Wall 
Street without a guide, and Judge Richard 
A. Ballinger, of Washington, who tried to 
reform the Land Office and experienced all 
the pleasant sensations of a man falling 
off the Singer Building without a para- 
chute, and a few others. 

Mr. Mack hada fine, housebroken general 
committee, including Judge Parker, to give 
it weight, and a choice selection of men 
who had voted for Bryan and men who 
hadn’t. Accepting the defi, he produced an 
Eastern committee that ranged from Tom 
Johnson, of Ohio, to Herman Ridder, of 
New York, quite a range, by the way, 
with considerable fences up. After that 
it was a mad struggle. 

Hitchcock appointed sub-advisory com- 
mittees and Mack put out a few sub-sub 
of the same. Hitchcock threw in a handful 
of financial committees and Mack called 
him with an equal number. Hitchcock 
appointed committees on card-indexes, on 
conferences, on the best way to ride on a 
train all the time and appear to be doing 
something, on literature, art, music, the 
proper way to eat corn off the cob, how to 
be happy though conferring, the Barbison 
school of art as applied to campaign 
buttons, the ethics and theory of-the clam, 
the exact. line between corporations and 
corporators, fat men’s clubs, money, money, 
money and money, and the advisability 
of putting Taft’s picture on the postage 
stamps used by the publicity bureau — 
pardon—the literary bureau. 

“Ha,” said Chairman Mack, ‘‘a mere 
piker, this Hitchcock. I shall show him 
how to appoint committees,” and he did. 
Mack put out select combinations on 
speakers, orators, spellbinders and the 
Honorable Bourke Cockran, money, how 
to keep Marse Henry Watterson employed, 
what to do with Judge Parker, money, 
organization of Bryan men, organization of 
anti-Bryan men, money, organization of 
all other kinds of Bryan men, money, the 
dark-colored vote, the light-colored vote, 
the vote of all other colors, money, should 
a national committeeman carry his tooth- 
brush in his vest pocket? money, discover 
the best use for the bathrooms in the suite 
in the Hoffman House occupied by the 
committee, are the Irish for Taft? should 
John Kern shave his whiskers to get the 
barber vote? money and MONEY. 


here is just as big a difference in player-pianos as 
there is in pianos. 


It will soon be time 
to purchase or ex- 


change your pres- 


he chief difference in_player-pianos=the. difference that 
rN really counts==1 : ie 


> facilities with which the | pnstru- 


i 
str ment, one player- Kit only, 
ices, cover every requirement 
necessary to the ¢ corre production of every class of music, 
and whose equipment of, I 
‘the i and most artistic kind. 


comes there re 
three things it will 
ee Aut\o to produce muse Ia ‘of 
remember— 


THE MELODAN €S 


the wonderful. new device ~whicl < 
brings out th>‘complete melody. clearly. 
and distinctly, subordinating* 
accompaniment and ‘emphasizin the 
melody notes. \v- of 


THE PHRASING LEVER | 


enabling you to retard or accelerate \ 
at will—to pause on any particular 
phrase or rest on any note. By ‘this S 
means the most Sl tempo 
effects may be secured. — si Be 


DIAPHRIGM PNEUMA JATICS: yu 


increase OT de ekce! the blow ‘of the 
fingers. ‘This gradation of volume. \: 
is sant either :gradually or 
instantly, w Fre gives the effect of® 

the human sogeh Jo your laying. 


THE MELODY ‘BUTTONS © 


provide a means for accenting a 
erly in either bas§.or treble? <5, 


The little ANGELUS,: in thes) 
form of a small portable cab. 
inet, plays any make or style 
of piano, The ANGELUS is 
also incorporated in the world- 
famous Knabe Piano and in 
the Emerson Piano, making 
the KNABE-ANGELUS and 
the EMERSON-ANGELUS. 


Then you are ready) to urchase, remember that it is 
YY" simply a-case-ofasa isfaction or the disappointing re- 
~verse. It will’pay- you, therefore, to make a thorough i in- 


vestigation of the AN GELUS- player-piano before deciding 


finally: ‘on any other. 


Write fort name © of convenient representalive. 
” 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, Conn. Regent House, Regent St., LONDON 


Double 
Your 
Closet 


Room 


Every- 
thing 
in its 


Place 


And a 
Place for 
Every- 
thing 


Double 
the Life 
of Your 
Clothes 


A quarter of a million in daily use—in spite of our ‘‘ Money Back’’ Guarantee—surely 
demonstrates the practical need of Goodform Closet Sets. No house is complete with- . 
out them. Clothes-Preservers, Space-Economizers, Time-Savers. Not ordinary ‘‘Clothes 
Hangers,’ which destroy shape, but Goodform Hangers which are right. Cost a little 
more because they are right. The Shelf Bar and Door Loop use up your waste closet space. 
With these a small closet is big enough, and you have—great convenience, no confusion, no 
hunting—you find what you want ina moment.” Your clothing deserves good care—dress 
in Goodform. Keep the garments right—save the cost and damage of the pressing iron. 

Goodform DeLuxe Set for Men 

$4.50 Delivered. Each Set in Separate Box. 

6 Coat Hangers No. 21 Adjustable 

6 Trousers Hlangers No. 41 or No. 51, Cloth Lined 6 Skirt Hangers No. 47 

1 Each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 1 Each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 

1 Shoe Rail No, 27 1 Shoe Rail No. 27 
Each article handsomely nickel plated. Trousers Hanger No. 51 is same as No. 41 except that it folds into smaller space for traveling. 

. ? Use the Goodform set six months and return it if you please and your money 
Six Months Test will be cheerfully refunded. o one wants his money back, but we are ready if 
you do. If you buy from dealers this guarantee is good. If you don’t find Goodform re adily, order 
direct; the goods will reach you through a dealer or by paid express. See cost of separate items in the 
engraving below. Everything delivered for the price. Booklet for the asking. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 113 Franklin St., Fai ths U.S. A. 


Goodform DeLuxe Set for Women 
$4.50 Delivered. Each Set in Separate Box. 
6 Coat Hangers No. 21 Adjustable 


NO.25—15¢ 


NO, 27-25¢ 
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Real Pearl or 
Imitation ? 


HERE can be no two. 

ways about it. With 
your business paper it is 
simply a question of which 
is best qualified to represent 
your house, your goods, and 
yourself—Bond or near-bond. 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


is real bond, made of real rag, 
new rag, without an atom of 
wood pulp in it. It is as su- 
perior to ordinary bond papers 
as real pearl is to imitation. 


JUDGE IT YOURSELF 


Write us on your business letterhead 
for samples of this splendid paper in 
all colors, and compare it, side by side, 
with the paper you are using. If you 
are looking for a paper whose wearing- 
power, working-power and_ impress- 
ing-power stands out head and shoulders 
above any other bond, this test will 
show you exactly how to get it. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Writing, Book 
and Cover, and other Papers for Business 


Purposes. 29 Mills. RETIN) 
A7oADDN\S 
HOLYOKE, eRe 
MASS. WZ 


Williams “sick 


Stick 
Nickeled Box— Hinged Top 


The use of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick is not an automatic habit. 
[ts users choose it deliberately each 
ime because there’s no other like it. 


Nilliams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
lraggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 
0 shaves) for 4c, in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


| The educational, business and mining center of the Southwest 
— Population in 1900, 7,531; Jan. 1, 1908, 22,000 — Metropolis 


| and chief commercial city of Arizona— Unrivaled business 
| Opportunities— Intensive farming and the dairy business 

exceptionally profitable—Spend your winter in Tucson—A 
| world-famous climate and ideal tourist resort. 


Write Chamber of Commerce for 


eae FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


CENTS trial 13 weeks. FRB 
In this illustrated Bee 


national weekly all & 

the important news Bees 

the world is stated clearly, 
\irlyand briefly, for busy read- 
{fs Many special features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, 
{atertaining—T HE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to 
‘papers. Tryit,13 weeks for 15c. ThePathfinder, Washington,D.C. 
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Reaching out of the window in the 
tower across Madison Square, Chairman 
Hitchcock flung a fresh committee every 
hour at Chairman Mack. Promptly, on 
the half-hour, Chairman Mack leaned out 
of the Hoffman House and threw a new 
committee back. It was great. There 
were sO many committees appointed on 
both sides that it was deemed advisable to 
hire Madison Square Garden for them to 
meetin. And this was in New York merely. 
Out in Chicago they had committees 
until the Lake Front was all cluttered up 
and Montgomery Ward issued a proclama- 
tion demanding that they get off the grass 
or he would shoo them across the Illinois 
Central tracks into the water. 

Meantime, however, the Republican 
Advisory Committee was perfectly calm. 
Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York, Mr. 
W. Murray Crane, of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, retained 
their unruffled composure, were non- 
emotional to a degree. Instead of mixing 
with the crush of committees they se- 
dately hired a large section of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, put Elmer Dover on guard, and 
conducted their advisory affairs in a 
dignified and gentlemanly manner.- Far be 
it from them to advise among the hurly- 
burly, out in the vulgar open. 

The Republican Advisory Committee 
considers itself a sort of a preceptor for 
young Mr. Hitchcock. If he doesn’t come 
around and be precepted, he will be led in 
by the ear and precepted, kindly but firmly. 
He will take his advice at the Waldorf, not 
at the Metropolitan Life Building. Still, 
that is neither here nor there—barring the 
fact that it will be there; but a calm sur- 
vey of the field leads to the conclusion that 
Mr. Mack put it all over Mr. Hitchcock in 
one way. Mack appointed himself chair- 
man of all his own committees. Mr. Hitch- 
cock let that be assumed. Some of his 
committeemen, in a manner of speaking, 
are not good assumers. 

Some fiend in human form, writing for the 
ribald press, put out the story, with great 
circumstance and detail, that the Repub- 
licans had decided not to pay their patriotic 
orators this year: that all the silver-tongued 
would be obliged to get out on the stump 
and exalt the glory of Mr. Taft for nothing, 
save a beggarly allowance for expenses. 
The patriots rose up at this and emitted 
the loud honk-honk. Calling to mind the 
revered Hanna, who paid them all, they 
asked what sort of degenerate days they 
had fallen on. It is hard enough for a man 
to get enough once in four years to tide 
him over a winter, but when that beggarly 
pittance is cut off, what is there to aif this 
talk of loyalty to party, anyhow, and what 
are the rates for good, two-hour boys of 
the political ballyhoo offered by the 
Democrats? It seemed for a time that the 
country was to be overrun with “‘distin- 
guished orators and statesmen, formerly 
acting with the Republican party, but 
now converted to the policies of Mr. 
Bryan and taking the stump for him,” as 
the Democratic publicity artists would 
have put it; but Chairman Hitchcock saw 
the difficulty and came marching to the 
front. 

‘Tis not so!”’ he intimated. ‘The 
Republican party, knowing the loyalty 
and unselfishness of this noble band of 
men who for many campaigns have toured 
the country and proclaimed the immortal 
principles of the G. O. P., without thought 
of ulterior reward, except a hundred a night 
and expenses, with nothing but the success 
of our standard-bearers at heart, will do no 
such ungenerous thing as to refuse them 
their perquisites. The laborers are worthy 
of their hire—no, I do not mean hire — 
honorarium. Let it not be said that any 
orator refrained from urging on the people 
that their salvation lay in voting for 
that noble countenance, William H. Taft, 
merely because he didn’t get his wages. 
Knowing, as we do, that these sturdy 
Republicans and patriots place fealty to 
party far above mere money, and that they 
are wedded to the principles of the present 
Administration, we shall pay them their 
prices and thus secure their unselfish 
services.” 

That announcement came in the nick of 
time. The crowds around Chairman Du 
Pont’s door in New York and Chairman 
Borah’s door in Chicago had become 
clamorous. All the gentlemen who had 
proffered their services to help along the 
cause, merely accepting a tithe of what they 
were worth in the way of influencing;,votes, 
saw dreary winters ahead of them. They 
demanded their rights. All patriots, of 
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ready for you 
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clothing store in your 
town. 


This means more 
than the mere fact 
that designers’ and 
cutters have com- 
pleted their work of 
offering something 
new. 


It means that fash- 
ions and weaves be- 
ing made up at this 


foremost tailors 
abroad and at home, 
for their most par- 
ticular customers,are 
placed now, at the 
same time, within 
reach of you and 
your pocket book. 


We have made the 
round for you, as 
your commissioners, 
to the world’s fashion 
centers here and 
abroad. For months 
the pick weaves of 
the best looms have 
been submitted to us. 


We have worked 
the styles and wool- 
ens into shape, have 
given them form in 
suits and overcoats 
that will appeal to 
the good taste of the 
modern American— 
and fit him better than most high-priced made-to-order clothes. 


We have put into them the qualities that make for fit and for 
style; and offer our results at a price whose fairness is 
made possible only by wise management and long experience. 
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54 Years 
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Found in every coat. 
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CRAVENETTE HATS 


have style. They are in de- 
mand by men who pride them- 
selves on being correct in every 
detail of their apparel. 

They have quality —since 
1823 Mallory Hats have held 
the highest reputation in the 
hat trade of the country. 


Besides—Mallory Cravenette 


Hats have what no other hat can 
have—the weather-proof quality 
gained by the famous craven- 
etting process controlled abso- 
lutely by E. A. Mallory & 
Sons, Inc., for hats. This 
process does not change the 
texture of the material— but 
simply renders all Mallory Hats 
proof against rain and sun. 
They will not fade nor spot. 
They outlast all other hats. 

For sale by dealers everywhere 

Derbies and Soft, $3, $3.50, $4. 
Write for free illustrated booklet on hat styles. 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., 13 Astor Place, 
Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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Kept in order FREE for five years. 


. Thin Model 
Watch—$7-85 


Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 
face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, plain 
polished or engine turned; stem wind and set, 
lever escapement, improved train, finely bal- 
anced, beautiful plain white enameled dial 
with Arabic figures. Retail jewelers ask $12. 
We are manufacturers’ brokers and fill orders 
direct from makers — at great saving to you. 


Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
means your money back without question 


Hundreds order direct from this advertise- 
ment. If you want more information before 
ordering write for illustrated booklet “B,’ 
showing many remarkable values. Write us 


for price on anything you need in jewelry. 


Manufacturers’ Brokers, 
& McCree, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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This bank issues Certifi- 
cates of Deposit yielding 6%, 
which afford the most con- 
———— venient method of banking. 
i Please write for Booklet ‘‘S.” 
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course, they wanted the price. And oy 
are going to get it. Wherefore, the mont 
of October will witness the progress back 
and forth of all the old boys we know so 
well, whooping it up for Taft at a set 
figure for each whoop, and here and there 
a Representative in Congress or a Senator 
whooping it up, too, and getting more per 
whoop than the old boys, which is proper, 
for they are the headliners of the show, but 
very keen about their honorariums. The 
Honorable Bourke Cockran, it is proper to 
remark just here, will appear exclusively 
this fall in support of Mr. Bryan. Having 
spoken for all parties in the past, Mr. 
Cockran is well and favorably known, and 
his advocacy of Mr. Bryan will be warmly 
received, despite peevish editors of hide- 
bound partisan papers who may go back to 
the files and cut out the speeches he made 
against Mr. Bryan in 1896, for comparison 
in the deadly parallel. 

This magnanimity on the part of Mr. 
Hitcheock caused almost as much joy as 
did that remark of Chairman Mack’s that 
he had plenty of money, which was seized 
upon by the opposition press and played 
up with enormous headlines. What Mr. 
Mack meant, as he has explained many 
times since, was that he had plenty of 
money for the time being, that he had 
enough to rent offices and get letterheads 
printed for his committees. The impres- 
sion gained ground, however, that Mr. 
Mack had tons of it, that he was giving it 
out with both hands, and there was a rush 
for his room in the Hoffman House that 
made the hallway look like the Brooklyn 
Bridge entrance on a busy night. 

In vain Mack explained. No explana- 
tions went. What the patriots wanted 
was some of the money. They had seen 
it in the papers and it must be true. Mack 
insisted it was all a joke. The patriots 
told him he was a poor humorist, the worst 
they ever saw. Mack said he meant he 
hadn’t been hampered for office rent as yet, 
but, so far as having large gobs of money 
to spend, he really had nothing. The 
patriots shouted a derisive “‘ Yah-h-h!” 
and held out eager hands. They are yet 
demanding some of it, and Mack is 
gloomily wondering if, all things considered, 
he wouldn’t have been happier if he had 
been born dumb. 

Gradually, the two candidates are now 
getting into the swing. By the time this is 
printed they will be out full cry, making 
speeches from every promontory, pro- 
jection and hillside in the country. Bryan 

ad a plan to speak only in the large cities, 
but ail that has been changed, and he will 
once again make the experiment of trying 
to solidify noise into votes. Taft has been 
bitten by the bug. He will be sky-hooting 
around very soon, if the stories of his 
intentions are true. 

It has been so in every campaign. 
Candidates start out with muzzles on. 
Pretty soon they have discarded the 
muzzles and have secured megaphones. 
Every campaign manager gets a series 
of convulsive scares during a campaign. 
They come regularly about ten days apart. 
Then he rushes to his candidate and tells 
him he must get out and stir up the voters, 
that all will be lost unless the great masses 
of the people are brought to a realizing 
sense of their responsibilities, and away the 
candidates go. If it were not for the chills 
the campaign managers get there would be 
no fun in a campaign at all. 

Vermont and Maine having spoken, in 
no uncertain tones, as has been pointed out 
by both managers and all the press agents, 
the campaign is now on its last lap. 


Carefully analyzing the results in both’ 


States, putting the explanations of the 
campaign managers side by side, realizing 
that the fight in Vermont was a local 
railroad one and the fight in Maine a local 
liquor one, it can be said, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that as went 
Vermont and Maine so went the Green 
Mountain and the Pine Tree States, which 
is as explanatory and convincing as any- 
thing that has hitherto been put out on 
the subject. 

And while Mr. Bryan was adding con- 
stantly to his itineraries, Mr. Taft was 
fishing for bass. Strangely enough, Mr. 
Taft caught the most fish, the largest fish 
and about all the fish. Strangely enough 
also, he was not seasick when everybody 
else was. Marvelous man, Taft! Great 
golfer! Great fisherman! Fine sailor! 
Hot horseback rider. Always has every- 
body else faded to a pin-point whenever he 
tackles anything. Nice, friendly lot of boys 
who are writing the stuff about him, too. 
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Pilling & 
Madeley — 


the name behind the R 
sock for service. ~ 4 


Our No. 703 is a medium weight, 
made from finest combed yarn. Fits 
like a glove ; easy on the most delicate 
feet. Black, tan, grays, navy blue. 
Sizes 9 to 12. 6 pairs $1.25. Guar- 
anteed for 6 months. 

No. 803 is made of the finest lightest 
fabric; fine as silk and looks and feels 
like gauze silk. High-spliced ankle 
and double sole. Sizes 9% to 11% in 
black, tan, heliotrope, new greens, 
purple, grays. 6 pairs $2.50. Guar- 
anteed for 6 months. = 


. 


Sock-service means not only long wear, but good fit, 
solid comfort, fast colors, and lasting beauty. J 
While Pilling & Madeley Socks are assured long wear by our care- 
ful selection of the finest long-staple combed yarns, they are also knit on 
machines that automatically shape the sock to conform to the foot. They 


are knit without hard seams. The colors are made from permanent 
stainless dyes, and give a brilliancy that will not wash-out nor fade, 


“Pilling & Madeley” stands for over forty years of good 
sock-making; for square dealing; for absolute satisfaction or 
your money back. It guarantees veal service. And you 
get this real service every time you get a pair of socks with 
“Pilling & Madeley” stamped on them. 


Ask your dealer for Pilling & Madeley Socks. If he hasn’t them write us 
his name, and we’llsee that you get them. Write for book ‘“‘ The Sock for Service.” 


PILLING & MADELEY, Inc., PHILADELPHIA — 


Established 1865 


We have seven large factories supplying shoes for “the whole family” 
which are sold the world over. Our various brands stand for the: 
best, and are retailed at prices consistent with honest material and 
workmanship. Like all our shoes they fit right, look right and 
wear right. 

Among the numerous brands, we make the following: “All 
America,” Educator, Signet, R. & H. Special, Mayfair, Hard 
Knocks, Old Homestead, Water King, etc. 

Ask your dealer for our line. 

‘‘Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfortably, taste- 
fully and economically shod.’’ 

Write to-day for Our Family Footwear Catalogue. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., Dept. A, 10 and 12 High St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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s holder. The only Fountain Pen in the world that will do this. | 
ink flows freely and does not blot, blur, clog, leak, spill or soil hands or clothes. You fill it just like common Fountain Pens. Cut out 
ad, check off your favorite pen point, send to us with §1 enclosed, either check, money order or stamps. Money refunded if not satis 
(Pat. Feb. 25,1908) 
The Sanford 
Pen Co. f 
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Cleveland, 0. 
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Find HIGH PRICED QUALITY 
“IN A LOW PRICED CAR 


The Ford Four Cylinder 
Twenty Horse Power, Five 
Passenger Touring Car 


SBBSO 22 Fob. Detroit 


HE one real automobile value among all the “season sensation” announcements is this big, roomy, powerful five-passenger touring car at the hitherto 
unheard of price of $850.00. A car that possesses at least equal value with any “ 1909" car announced, and at the same time sells for several hundred 
dollars less than the lowest of the rest. 
Compare the following features of the new Ford car with those of any higher priced car offered and see if you can justify in your own mind 
the additional expenditure that buying any other car involves. 

The Model T is a 4-cylinder, 20 h. p., five-passenger family car—powerful, speedy and enduring,—a car that looks good and is as good as it looks. 
Built in our own shops, it is not an “‘assembled” car. 

It is supplied with a unit power plant—and the magneto is an integral part of same, a guaranteed troubleless magneto,—cylinders are cast in one block 
with detachable head, rendering all parts easily accessible. 

A 3-bearing crank shaft insures perfect alignment. A cam shaft with 8 cams integral, guarantees proper valve operation. Crank and cam shafts drop- 
forged, each from a single non-welded Vanadium steel ingot. 

Steering gear on left-hand side,—the logical side for American roads. __ 

Car is shaft driven through one universal joint to Ford system of final drive. Patented in all countries. The system acknowledged to be the only 
adequate solution of the problem of delivering power to the wheels. 

Vanadium steel is used throughout the entire car wherever strength is necessary. The axles, shafts, connecting rods, springs, gears, brackets, etc., are all of 
Vanadium steel,—each from a separate formula and all especially heat-treated in our own plant and from our own analyses. We defy anyone to break a 
Ford Vanadium steel part with any test or strain less than 50% greater than is required to put any other special automobile steel entirely out of business. 

The weight of the car is only 1,200 lbs.—brought about by scientific construction and the use of Vanadium steel. Not an ounce of necessary weight 
sacrificed, not an ounce of dead weight in the car. 

The importance of this light weight is vast. M. Michelin, noted tire expert, in a paper recently read before the French Society of Civil Engineers, 
said: “The total travel of which a tire is capable is inversely proportional to the cube of the weight which it carries.” If the load is doubled the average 
wear and tear is multiplied by eight, if the weight of the car is increased 331%% the life of the tire is decreased one-half. The effect on gasoline and oil 
consumption and the need for repairs is similar. 

That is one of the reasons the Ford car will run more miles for less money than any other touring car manufactured. 

One-hundred-inch wheel base, 56-inch tread, 30-inch wheels, 3%4-inch tire rear, 3-inch front; gasoline capacity, 10 gallons—225 to 250 miles; long, 
clean-cut-lines throughout, handsomely finished, and you have the specifications on the real automobile value of this year and next and a couple more thereafter. 

We make no apologies for the price,— any car now selling up to several hundred dollars more could, if built from Ford design, in 
the Ford factory, by Ford methods, and in Ford quantities, be sold for the Ford price if the makers were satisfied with the Ford profit per car. 

Your guarantee that this car is all we claim—and our claims are broad—is in the reputation of Henry Ford, who never designed or built a failure, 
and in the reputation of the Ford Motor Company, who have built $20,000,000.00 worth of successful cars of Ford design in the same factory, with the 
same organization and system, and bearing the same’ imprint that the Model T is manufactured under. It’s the guarantee of works as well as words. 


Delivery began October Ist, orders filled in rotation. Cars can be seen at all branch stores; get a demonstration if you are near by, if not, wire your 
order either for immediate shipment or definite future delivery. 


FURTHER details in catalog, which is yours for the asking. 
ane 266 Piquette Ave. 
Detroit 
BRANCHES :— 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 
Paris, France. London, England. Canadian Trade: —Ford Motor Company, of Canada, Ltd. Walkerville Ont. Branch, Toronto. 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 
are different yet dignified. 
They embody the three essen- 
tials of good clothes, Quality, 
Workmanship and Good Form. 
Add just a touch of youthful 
and the result is Society Brand. 


Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Sold through the better clothiers 


J F a good posi- 
tion were of- 
, fered youtoday, 


f to“turn it down” 
because you lack 
the necessary 
qualifications? 
Even if you ac- 
cepted the posi- 
tion, could you 
hold it—or 
would your lack 
of training com- 
pel you to step 

out in favor of a detter trained man? 

How can you expect a successful career unless 
you build it on a good foundation? Utilize your 
spare moments — study at home—fit yourself 
properly to meet opportunity—then you will suc- 
ceed. The American School of Correspondence 
will tell you how if you'll clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 

The American School has helped 80,000 people 
to better positions. It is the only correspondence 
school in the country which makes a specialty of 
engineering instruction. Its instructors are prac- 
tical men—men who have had years of actual 
experience in their special fields. 

Consult these experienced men — get their ad- 
vice — profit. by their years of hard experience. 
Let them help you plan a paving career. 
Remember, sending the coupon places you under 
no obligations. 


We employ no agents. We talk to you by mail only. 


American School of Correspondence 
« CHICAGO. 


COUPON —Clip and Mail To-day 
SAT. EVE. POST, 10-3-08. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

Please send me FREE illustrated 200-page handbook of 
engineering information. I am interested in the course 
marked be. Ald 

--Mechanical Drawing 
--Electrical Engineering 
--Mechanical Engineering 
. Stationary Engineering 
..- Structural Engineering 
.-Civil Engineering 


NAME __ 


.-Telephone Practice 

.-Telegraphy 

..Shop Practice 

.-Heating, Ventilating 
and Plumbing 

. College Prep. Course 


ADDRESS 
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BRAVING A 
PANIC 


The Value of an Open Throttle 
on an Up-Grade 


By George F. Stratton 


HILE the diversity of opinion as to 
who or what caused the recent 
panic is very great, the methods of 

meeting that panic—by the manufacturing, 
distributing and transportation managers 
—have placed such men in two distinct 
classes: one great, the other small. Those 
of the larger class sought shelter in re- 
trenchment and economy, but the others, 
more courageous and refusing to side-step, 
hit the bugaboo ‘‘one for itself,’’ and 
wherever the blow was whole-souled and 
whole-muscled the result was gratifying 
and remunerative. 

At the commencement of the trouble the 
sales-manager of a certain great cereal- 
food manufacturing company received 
notice that, in accordance with a policy of 
general retrenchment, the appropriation 
for advertising would be cut one-half. 
Whereupon he rushed to the manager’s 
office and put in such a vigorous kick, 
accompanied by howls, as to cause that 
gentleman to declare that he was pained. 

“You must realize,’”’ he said, ‘‘that, in 
view of the undoubted curtailment of 
business, a corresponding curtailment of 
expense is absolutely necessary.”’ 

*‘T realize the probable curtailment of 
business, all right,’’ exploded the sales- 
manager; ‘‘it’ll be dead sure to be a great 
deal worse than we expect if you cut us 
down! You're shutting off the steam on an 
up-grade, and the instant my force sees 
that they’ll go all to pieces. We shall 
lose ground that it will take us years to 
recover.” 

“You are pessimistic,’ reproved the 
manager. ‘‘We have not yet suggested 
laying off any of the traveling men.” 

““T know that, sir; but you might as 
well! If we cut the advertising we show a 
want of confidence that’ll throw all my 
men off their feet.” 

“Tt is but temporary, Leadenthall,”’ still 
insisted the manager. ‘‘The general out- 
look for the country is so excellent that 
within a year the sun will shine as brightly 
as ever. Then we’ll pursue our usual 
aggressive campaign. Every conservative 
business is being adjusted to meet the 
conditions. An optimistic view, coupled 
with ‘strict economy, will carry every one 
through safely.”’ 

“Tf every one else is lying down,” urged 
Leadenthall, ‘‘it’s just our chance to jump 
in and take advantage of them. What do 
we care about the expenses other men are 
saving if we land the orders?”’ 

This was a new view to the manager, and 
it was urged so persistently and so forcibly 
that the appropriation was actually in- 
creased, instead of cut. The effect on the 
sales force was electrical, and the annual 
report of that company, recently filed, 
shows an output fully as large as that of 
the preceding banner year. 

In a manufacturing town in New Eng- 
land the weekly pay-rolls of the various 
industries dropped from $350,000—which 
was distributed in September, 1907—to 
$212,000 in February, 1908. Not only 
were employees working on short time, but 
numbers were laid off—over four thousand 
hands at one mill alone being dropped from 
the pay-roll. Retailers and landlords felt 
the restricted expenditure severely, and the 
city fathers, virtuously and sagely wrink- 
ling their brows into lines which read 
““Heonomy!’’ added to the general demoral- 
ization by stridently whining ‘‘ Retrench- 
ment!’’ in the ears of every department 
chief and stopping all betterment opera- 
tions. Almost every business man in that 
town was more feverishly engaged in cut- 
ting down expenses than in upholding his 
output. 

There was one bright exception. A real- 
estate owner and practical builder at the 
onset of the “‘panic’”’ had plans ready for 
the erecting of ten three-tenement blocks 
on land in the vicinity of the largest mills. 
These were to be of the usual type in that 
town: six rooms, with bath and pantry, 
open plumbing and furnace, renting for 
$5.50 and $6.50 weekly. In February, 
disregarding the pessimistic attitude of 
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| 
The Coolest Underwear Ever Made | 


for Summer Wear 


Elastic, perfect-fitting, durable—and feels so com- | 
fortable. You can get genuine “Porosknit” omy | 
with this label in it. | 


For Sale Everywhere 
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Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 


Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Phi Beta Kappa Keys 
Send for my free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 


5,000 Letters in this drawer, GaS™ 
filed any way your business finds 
best. 


5,000 Letters in this drawer, IS™ | 
and any one of them easily and 
quickly found. ; 


5,000 Letters in this drawer, S~ 
or equal bulk of catalogs, papers 
or documents. 


5,000 Letters in this drawer, SS— 
kept in compact, convenient shape 
by our patent follower. 


20,000 Letters in all, equal in ca- 
pacity to any file made at any price. 


HY wear suspenders with buckles moved 
high or on your shoulders when you can 
get suspenders to fit? 

in sizes to fit short, medium and tall men. 

man who wears non-elastic suspenders if he likes 
them better than elastic suspenders, and he’ll say “‘ Ever so mue! 
better.”’? There’s a feeling of certainty with non-elastic suspender 

—a snug, completely dressed feeling—your trousers always sta 

well up without need of raising the suspender buckles every noy 

Wear Gordons and the bottoms of your trousers won’ 

trail in the dust or flap in the wet. 

grow longer—they stay fit, and your trousers hang properly, 


COROON SUSPENDERS 
THEY NEVER CROW LONGER 


1 —Buttonholes in the back ends are 
not cut in—they are woven in 

the webbing, which makes button- 

holes that cannot tear. 

2— Plenty of stretch in back ends 


3—Ends double stitched and clasped 
—cannot separate. 
4 The sliding back takes the place 
of rubber in the shoulder parts, 
5 Substantial no-rubber webbing. 
Light in weight and thestrongest 


G~ Once fitted the buckles need 
never be raised. On elastic 


Gordons are made in sizes 33, 35, 37 and 40 inches. 
When ordering mention length from back sus 
pender button over shoulder to front suspender button. 

Gordons are now sold in a large number of cities, 
yet on sale everywhere, Any painstakin 
you. Ifhe will not, buy of us by mail, 
one week’s wear if you don’t li 
your money. Please try your home stores first. 


Black, White and Plain Colors, also stripes. 
GORDON MFG. CO., 281 Main Street, New Rochelle, N.Y 


fs FourDrawer,Vertica 


Patent 
polied For. 


Gordons are made. 
Aska 


Non-elastic Gordons neve 


suspenders buckles need frequen 

raising. 

7—Ends unhitch and connee 
quickly—unnecessary to un 

button them—grip is convenien 

simple, strong. 

8 Tubes through which the cabl 
yarn ends ride without hitch. Re 

lieve all strain and allow free actior 

Q— White cable-yarn ends are th 
strongest of all suspender end: 

Proof—our one year guarantee, 


1 Q~Pliablecable-yarn buttonhole 
which cannot tear. Buttor 
holes in leather do widen and tea 


Gordons have enough of the best rubber in the back endst 
relieve the strain on the back buttons when you bend, but hay 
no rubber in the shoulder parts, no rubber is needed —the slidin 
back takes the place of rubber and leaves your shoulders free and easy 


OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE—If end 
break within one year we give new ends FREE 
If other parts 
give a new pair of Gordon Suspenders FREE 


break within one year wi 


Size | 


Being NEW they are nc 
retailer should gladly get Gordons fe 
0 CENTS A PAIR, POSTPAID. Afte 


e Gordons send them back, and we will retur 


English Knockabout Hat $1 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
made of genuine English Felt, with flexible sweat 
band, and trimmed with neat, narrow outside 
band. Suitable for dress and business. It can be 
folded in a neat and compact roll without dam- 
aging. Just the thing for any and all purposes— 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunting, yacht- 
ing, etc. Every man and boy should have one 
of these hats. All sizes. Four colors; — Black, 
Brown, Gray and Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. 
Sent postpaid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00, 

Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 


Everybody Wants 


The Worth 


Cushion h oe 


Sole 
Moisture Proof Sole. A postal 
brings the illustrated Catalogue, telling 

the whole story. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. ‘‘V’"’ 
406 Washington Street, Boston. 


| Letter File $ Ww 


(F. O. B. Monroe) 


if 


2 i ; | Solid Oak. Only thoroughly seasoned, 


select stock is used. No pasteboard, fibre 
or other substitutes. 
Dust Proof. Drawers have solid, high 
sides, making them perfectly dust-proof. 
Roller Bearings. No matter what you. 
pay for a file, you cannot get a_ better, 
smoother running device than this. ¥ 
Finish. All four sides of our files are 
finished in Weathered or Golden Oak 
oxidized metal fittings. 
Other Sizes.—3 drawers, - - $9.7 
2drawers, - = 6.7! 
All f. o. b. Monroe. : 
Bill and Legal sizes at proportionately low prices. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
On Approval we will fill your order ON AP: 
PROVAL. Write anyhow for Catalog of Weis 
Indexes, Clips, Postal Scales and other office economies. 


ff 2 Mfg.Co., 84 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


For Your Country or 


Suburban Home 


An Abundant Supply Delivered 


Under Strong Pressure to All Fixtures 


OUR country or suburban home can 
be provided with all the sanitary | 
conveniences and comforts which are }} 


possible with the best city water works 


system. You can have an abundant | 
supply of water, delivered under strong | 


pressure to all fixtures and hydrants — 
to the bathroom, 
lawn, garden, barn—anywhere. 

This service will be yours, day after 


day for a lifetime, if you install the 


Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


With the Kewanee System, there is no ele- | 


vated or attic tank to freeze, overflow, leak or 
collapse. Instead, a Kewanee Pneumatic Tank 
is located in the cellar or buried in the ground, 
and the water is delivered by air pressure. 

Over eight thousand Kewanee Systems in suc- 
cessful operation, supplying water for country 


and suburban residences, clubs, farms, schools, | 


public and private institutions, villages, etc. 


The Kewanee System is not animitation—is jf 


7 notasubstitute. It is the original water supply 
system involving the use of air pressure instead 


of gravity pressure. Avoid cheap imitations. 


Look for our trade mark and name plates on tanks : 
and. pumping machinery. Get the genuine and 


you will take no chances — we guarantee that. 
Expert engineering service is free. 


guarantee which protects you. Write for our 
complete illustrated catalog No. 38. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company 
Kewanee, Ill. 


820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Fulton-Bldg., 50 Church Street, 
New York City 
710 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


more than any other dish 
needs careful seasoning. It 
is rendered more appetizing 


by the use of 


LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish, Salads, etc. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


For a smooth writing, easy work- 
ing pen—use the 
Spencerian 
Steel 
Pen: 


CY samples, all 
ZY different, sent for 
six cents postage. 


kitchen, laundry, | 


Every ' 
Kewanee System thoroughly guaranteed—a 
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others, and the ‘‘To Let” signs which 
appeared in many windows, he went to his 
architect and said: ‘“‘Draw me new plans 
for those blocks. Extend them fifteen feet 
in the rear and make six tenements in each 
block, instead ofthree. Give each tenement 
three rooms with bath, kitchenette and 
separate furnace.” 

On the first of March he started the first 
block, and as soon as the partitions were 
set, so that the size and arrangement of the 
rooms could be seen, every flat was en- 
gaged. It was the same with every suc- 
ceeding block as soon as it was framed up; 
and while the seventh was being raised the 
builder said to an applicant: 

‘There are three more blocks to go up, 
and every flat in them is now engaged, 
although we have not yet thrown out the 
first shovelful of earth for the foundations!” 

While other landlords were receiving the 
keys from departing tenants and dis- 
mally refusing any repairs for those who 
stayed, this man was meeting the new 
conditions sensibly and with cheery opti- 
mism. He met reduced incomes by giving 
excellent accommodations—reduced in size, 
but not in quality—for $4 weekly, to 
tenants who had previously paid $6. He 
kept a big gang of mechanics at work for 
months, and he states, positively, that his 
investment is netting him fully as good 
returns as if business had continued to be 
prosperous and he had carried out his 
original plans. 

There are probably very few wage- 
earners to-day who understand just how 
much of the harmfulness of the panic was 
warded off by those “captains” who 
trimmed their sails when the squall struck, 
continuing sturdily on the voyage, instead 
of scudding into harbor and dropping 
anchor. 

Of one thousand dollars distributed in 
wages in any one week a large percentage— 
if not the whole amount—is expended 
during the following week, and serves to 
pay another set of men who, in like manner, 
again circulate it the third week, and so on 
indefinitely. But the recurring use of this 
one thousand dollars is by no means all 
that is involved. The last report of the 
United States Census shows that for 
every dollar paid out in manufacturing 
wages six dollars’ worth of product results. 
Of this nearly four dollars is the value of 
supplies for every-day life—such as food 
preparations and clothing, beverages and 
luxuries—while over two dollars is repre- 
sented by what may be termed permanent 
additions to wealth—buildings, machinery, 
ships and household goods. 

These statistics are of manufacture only, 
agriculture and transportation not being 
included. 

The result, therefore, of a three-dollar 
mechanic’s losing a day’s work is not only 
his individual loss of the day’s pay, but 
a loss to the country at large of eighteen 
dollars’ worth of manufactured product, 
one-third of which would be a permanent, 
or semi-permanent, addition to national 
wealth. 

In August of last year the general man- 
ager of one of the great companies engaged 
in manufacturing electrical machinery and 
supplies, giving employment in its several 
plants to thirty-five thousand hands, saw 
the impending trouble. Contracts and 
orders from the railroads, which constituted 
a very large percentage of the business, 
were dropping off alarmingly, and in some 
cases were being canceled. He called his 
district sales-managers to a meeting in 
New York, and they came from all points— 
from Seattle to New Orleans—and the 
manager opened the matter with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

*“Gentlemen, I trust you will not think 
that I have been so foolish as to call you 
—some from clear across the continent — 
simply to tell you that we must reduce 
expenses!’ 

Then he outlined the situation, and told 
them of the apparent certainty of the rail- 
roads stopping all construction and addi- 
tions to equipment; but he insisted that 
while their competitors, under these con- 
ditions, would grapple fiercely for such 
large contracts as might be secured, the 
smaller trade in supplies — lamps and little 
apparatus—would receive no extra atten- 
tion; in fact, might rather be neglected in 
the struggle for the greater plums. 

“That,’’ he exclaimed, “is where our 
chance lies and where I want you to jump 
in! You mustn’t let any big contract get 
away from you, but you must double your 
efforts to get the small orders. You must 
cover more territory, and you’ll need more 
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Breathing Lampblack in 
the Country 


By John E. Kennedy 


Oxygen you know constitutes a fifth 
part of the Air we breathe and is what puri- 
fies the blood of waste products and Car- 
bonic Acid as it passes through our lungs 

So you see that the innocent looking 
Kerosene Lamps can be mighty unwhole- 
some things to have in a home year in and 
year out. Gasolene is equally bad, much hot- 
ter and more dangerous, than Kero- 
sene or City Gas. 

Incandescent Electric Light 
is free from Air-poisoning, since that 
light burns in vacuum within the 
glass bulb. 

But, 


Electric Light costs 


——— about twice as much as Kerosene or 


HEN Madam heats her curling 
\ \ / tongsshe lays them across the chim- 
ney-top ofa lighted Kerosene Lamp. 

After they have heated enough she is 
very careful to wipe the tongs on a piece of 
paper, or cloth, before using them. 

Why does she so wipe them? 

A glance at the paper or cloth after- 
ward will show promptly enough. 

She wipes them because, in the brief 
period the tongs lie over the lamp, they 
become coated with soot, —Lampblack. 

sa os 

Now this Lampblack is good enough 
to make paint out of, but it is clearly bad 
stuff to breathe for hours at a time every 
night in the year. 

And, don’t imagine that the Lamp 
quits making Soot when she lifts the tongs 
off the chimney. 

A careful glance at white lace cur- 
tains that have been hanging for some time 
in a room where Kerosene or Gasolene Light 
has been used will tell its own story. 

Another look at the wall-paper on 
ceiling and walls will also tell the tale, if 
that paper be light colored and in use for a 
year or so. 

The Lampblack will be found de- 
posited in very fine, closely-packed, layers 
upon everything in the rooms where Kero- 
sene Lamp Light is constantly used. 

Draughts carry away much of it of 
course, down the throats of people inhabiting 
the rooms where such Lamps are used. 

Because, the strongest draught likely 
to be found in any room is the imhalation of 
Air by people in breathing. 


ra 
So, the habit of breathing Lamp- 
black at night is common enough 
in country homes and few will deny 
that it is injurious. Moreover, 
the Lampblack is only one viszble 
product of many other invis- 
ible, and more serious ones, Sr E 
given off by Kerosene Lamps AG & 
when lighted. 
Among these injurious prod- 
ucts is Carbonic Acid Gas which, 
if breathed pure, would kill in five 
minutes. 5 
Many people are not aware 
that an ordinary Kerosene Lamp 
gives off 28 cubic feet of Carbonic 
Acid Gas every hour it is lighted, in 
bedrooms or living room. 
It also burns up, and robs the 
Air in the room of, 30 cubic feet of 
Oxygen per hour. 


Acetylene and can’t well be had in 
the average country home at that. 

Besides, it is such a fluctuating Light, 
as used in the Country, that it is very hard 
on the eyes. 

Acetylene Gaslight is the nearest to 
ideal of all home illuminants. 

Because, Acetylene Light is prac- 
tically Sunlight, being a pure white light 
without color-fog, soot, smell or heat. 

Being all Light, instead of merely 
one-tenth Light like the flame of Kerosene or 
Gasolene, only one-tenth as much flame is 
needed from Acetylene, to produce as much 
reading Light, as fen-tenths from Kerosene, 
Gasolene or City Gas. 

This means, with Acetylene, only a 
small fraction of the heat, soot, Oxygen- 
consumption, and Carbonic Acid Gas pro- 
duction of Kerosene, Gasolene or City 
Gaslight. 

Acetylene Light is so pure and 
wholesome, so identical in its chemical 
action and color-balance with Sunlight that 
plants grow as freely and naturally under 
it at night as they do in the open day by Sun- 
light itself. (See Cornell University tests.) 

A 24 candle-power Kerosene Light 
used 10 hours will cost about 6 cents for 
Kerosene, Wicks and Chimneys, on yearly 
average. 

A 24 candle-power Acetylene Gas 
Light used 10 hours will consume only one 
pound of Carbide costing about 334 cents, 
and a little plain water. 

Thus regular Kerosene Light costs 
about 6 cents against 334 cents for the same 
Candle-power,or volume,of Acetylene Light. 
Because, with Kerosene or Gasoline Light 
you pay for one-tenth Light and 
nine-tenths soot, heat, color-fog, 
|and other useless or injurious 
things besides. 

Whereas Acetylene is 
practically a// Light unadul- 
terated, uncolored, undi- 
luted, the most brilliant, 
beautiful and convenient ever yet 
made by man, as well as the safest. 

Drop us a line to-day for 
further particulars, as to cost and 
method of installation. 

State how many rooms you 
have to light, how large your store, 
hotel or church, so we can answer in- 
telligently. 

Address Union Carbide Co., 
. Dept. M, 155 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL. 


Used by discriminating buyers for FOUR generations 


Dr. Sheffeld's 


Creme Dentifrice 


Est.’ 
1859 


—THE ORIGINAL TOOTH PASTE. None but the 
purest and best ingredients used. Retains uniform consistency —is 
never too hard, nor too soft. Possesses a delicious lasting flavor. 

The cost of producing this highly meritorious dentifrice is greater than 


that of any other brand —although the retail price is the same. 


Therefore 


do not accept an inferior substitute on which the retailer's profits might 


be greater 


Send 3 ome-cent stamps for sample tube. 
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Keep Out of the Way! 


(at 


fe 
t | 


| iach a ~ 


If you forget to replace 
the Automatic Paper Fin- 
gers after writing an en- 
velope address—or a filing 
card on the 

NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith&Bros. Typewriter 


it won’t interfere with 
your work. 

The paper fingers will not let the 
type strike them but go quickly to 


their own place by the motion of the 
carriage. 


They’ll hold anything — postage 
stamp, filing card or big envelope. 
And you can write at any 
edge of anything the capa- 
cious paper feed will grasp. 
See the Auxiliary Rolls. 


Illustrated Free Book 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Head 
Office for 
Europe, 
Asia and 
Africa: 

49 Queen 
Victoria 
Street, 
London, 


E. C, 
ALL 
the 
writing 
ALWAYS 
in sight 


Examine FREE the 


Indispensable New PARSONS 


The foremost of money-savers in 
telling one what not to do. 


The Famous 


The Famous | PARSONS’ 


Laws of Business 


The invaluable companion of every one iz business, 
every one who does business, every one needing 
knowledge about business; every one who holds 
property or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world. 


Over 220,000 Sold 

of former editions. 
| Whether or not you 
have one, You cannot 
afford not to own The 
New Greatly Enriched 
1908 Edition. 


With up-to-date chapters 
on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities of 
Stockholders, Officers and 
Directors of Corporations; 
Food and Drug Law; New 
Trade- Mark Law, Bailment, 
etc. Also a Full Glossary 
of Law Terms. 


It treats also of rights and duties 
under Contracts, Sales, Notes, 
Agency, Agreement, Considera- 
tion, Limitations, Leases, Part- 
= nership, Executors, Interest, Insur- 

9x614 in. 909 pp. ance, Collections, Bonds, Receipts, 
In Law Canvas Binding Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, 
Assignments, Minors, Married 

Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 


Up-to-Date 1908—The book contains also abstracts of All 
State Laws relating to Collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, 
Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. Like- 
wise nearly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. Sent by 
prepaid express, on examination for twenty days. If what we claim, 
remit $3.50 in payment; if not wanted, notify us and we will send 
stamps for return. Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The S.S. Scranton Co., Hartford, Conn. 
TYPEWRITERS... 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
fj allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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men. Get them! Wherever there’s a 
chance to sell a hundred lamps or a dozen 
fan motors send a man after that chance 
and impress upon him that we want that 
order—and must have it!” 

The result of that fuel-burning policy is 
shown by the remarkable figures in the two 
last annual reports of that company. 
Their sales for the fiscal year ending 
February 1, 1907, were $60,071,883 —for 
the succeeding year the total was $70,- 
977,168. 

A shoe manufacturer whose annual out- 
put reached at least a half-million dollars 
previous to the fall of 1907 got his travel- 
ing men together at that time and took 
them out for a supper and smoke-talk. 
When the cigars came on he said: 

“Boys, I’ve been through a panic before, 
and I know what happens. When the boss 
looks blue and talks blue it goes through 
the entire organization, down to the 
sweeper. Now, there ain’t going to be any 
blue times with us! I do not propose to 
cut down the advertising, or take men off 
the road, or lay off any hands. I know 
that orders on our regular lines are going 
to run light, but I’m going to make a new 
line—slippers! If we drop off twenty-five 
per cent. on our shoes we’!l make it up on 
slippers. They’ll give you a good talking 
point. You’ll find that the regular slipper 
manufacturers won’t put out new styles— 
and that’s our chance!” 

With the exception of an interval of two 
weeks, when new machinery was being 
installed on one floor of his factory, that 
manufacturer’s entire force has been on 
full time, and his sales the past spring and 
summer have been very close to the figures 
of last year. 

While the above-cited cases show the 
effect upon the welfare of thousands of 
men, an instance may be quoted which 
affected one man only, but which, in a 
homely way, illustrates the principle of 
opening up the throttle on an up-grade. 

An old cobbler has a shop on a side street 
in a factory neighborhood. When Wall 
Street posed aghast, with thumb and finger 
extending each limp pocket, those factory 
hands were put on short time—many were 
dropped. There was consternation and 
alarm among the small retailers, and the 
cobbler, plodding and philosophical, smoked 
his pipe and thought. One day his neigh- 
bors were astonished to see a cloth sign 
covering the upper half of his store window, 
lettered as follows: 


HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN NONE! 


If You Can’t Buy New Shoes 
You Can Get the Old Ones Fixed 


MY WORK IS GOOD AND HONEST! 


When I Say I'll Have a Job Done 
I Have it Done! 


BRING ’EM ALONG ! 


“Tt’s an awful expense, in hard times,” 
he said doubtfully to a neighbor; ‘‘four 
dollars!—but I guess I’ll get it back.’’ 

For three years that old man had worked 
alone. Within ten days after putting out 
that sign he had a man working with him, 
and he so continues. 

It would be extremely interesting to 
hear the arguments with which many men 
convince themselves and advise others that 
economy and retrenchment are excellent 
remedies for every unaccountable depres- 
sion in business. Extravagant living has 
frequently been denounced as the cause of 
the present enforced economy, but it takes 
something more than the empty denuncia- 
tion to show that the liberal consumption 
of both necessities and luxuries, during the 
past few years, is not the natural and 
happy outcome of a generous distribution 
of the production of ‘‘ fulltime” and bounti- 
ful harvests—the natural use and enjoy- 
ment of the eighteen dollars’ worth of 
goods which the three-dollar worker daily 
produces when he works. 

An aged mechanic—a carpenter—who 
was “‘laid off” recently, attended a regular 
weekly meeting of the city council, at which 
a member, a clothing dealer, opposing some 
urgently-advocated city building, said: 

“The strictest economy should be ob- 
served in every department, and no new 
matters undertaken excepting those of 
absolute necessity.”’ 

“The little chump!” exploded the car- 
penter, as he told the story. ‘‘Here am I, 
an’ scores of other men, out of work an’ 
some of us wantin’ new clothes, an’ he 
stands up there on his hindlegs an’ heads 
us off from a chance to earn wages and 
spend some in his store!” 


October 3, 1908 
~ = 


4b! fle llr? 


Week Work Means Quality, 


Piece Work Means Quantity— 
and for that reason we pay weekly wages 
in all our workshops. 


The system insures thoroughness, 
painstaking attention to every detail of 
artistic workmanship, the production of 
the best tailored-to-order clothes that 
can possibly be made. 


Our No. 519 i 
Four-Button Novelty Sax 


By concentrating over a thousand tailor shops | 
into one perfectly equipped plant, and | 
buying all material from first hands, we 
are able to sell you these clothes for $25 
to $40, suit or overcoat. 


150,000 of America’s most par- 


ticular dressers are glad they know us. 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building 


Largest makers in the world of 
GOOD tailored-to-order clothes. 


Chicago 


Our local representative will show you our 500 hand- — 
some fabrics and take your measure. If you 
don’t know who he is, ask us. 


110,000 square feet devoted 
entirely to our business 


This trade mark on every garment. 


Better Than an Overcoat 


Wright’s Health Underwear is so constructed that it retains the natura 
heat of the body while it maintains a constant ventilation of the skin withou 
admitting cold. The man or woman that wears ; 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


the Fleece of Comfort, won’t need wraps except in extremest weather—if ther 
Wright’s cost no more than any other good underwear—some at $1 a garmeni) 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CC 


Send for free Booklet — | 
32 Franklin Street, New York 


“Dressing For Health” 
Comfort for Men 
a 
i 


is assured by using 


a4\ Washburne 


Patent Improved 


F asteners } Our Fall and Winter cata- & 
with the | logue of newest books as well 
Bull-Dog Grip as Publishers’ remainders and 
Bowie of imitations } books withdrawn from The Book- | 
Key Chains. . . . 25¢ lovers and Tabard Inn Libraries, 1 
Sn ee now ready for mailing —Sent Free for 
Bachelor Buttons . . 10c 6-cents to cover postage. It contains a 


Sold everywhere or sent 
postpaid, Catalogue free. 


American Ring Co. 
Dept. 74, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


list of Special Bargains in Fiction, Sciet 
| History, Biography and Literature. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK CO. 
|_1614°Chestnut Street Philadel: 


$3.75 


| delight them. 
‘of any outdoor publication and the ov/y, one dealing with aZ/ recreation. 
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ALU 


We guarantee that the 
Ever-Ready is the best shaving 
safety razor moneycan buy. $5.00 
makes specifically compared. Mil- 
lions of men —daily users — prove 
our claim—we take all the risk con- 
vincing you. Buy and try, today. 
There’s many a dollar and many 
an hour the Ever-Ready saves you. 

Each of the twelve blades in- 
cluded in each Ever-Ready outfit 
complete at $1.00 is the finest 
specimen of blade making known 
to the razor art—separately tested 
and protected. 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c. 


They fit Yankee—Star and Gem frames, 
too. You can strop Ever-Ready blades or 
exchange 10 dull blades for 10 brand new 
ones upon payment of 35c. 

Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Depart- 
ment Stores, Jewelers and Drug- 
gists throughout America and the 
World. Ask any local dealer. 


Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York. 


International Distributing Co., 
Montreal, Canada 


| 
Special 
$2.00 


Price 


cu uTanerineT oi raaereeannterecccaniatisaceenieiticorunnassyelll 


Regular | The Best Subscription of the Season 


“RECREATION” 


Lovers of outdoor life, of the clean, wholesome recreation kind which adds to the 
vigor of brain and brawn and enables men to DO THINGS will find in ‘‘ RECREATION” 
just the interesting and authoritative text and the unusual pictures which will help and 
“RECREATION” is the biggest, brightest and most perfectly illustrated 


Price 


But “RECREATION ” is not only a magazine, but an institution. It will give you 
helpful, practical details about your trip this fall or next spring, it will tell you how much 
it would cost, where to go, what to take, all this without any charge if you are a member 
of the RECREATION family. You had better look into this. 


Beginning in December it will be 25 cents a copy and $3.00 a year, iustead of $2.00 

a year as now, and it will be bigger, better and brighter than ever. 
- The best of the recreation season is now on, peo 
bracing days of the fall. .Just the time to get acquainted with 
SPECIAL OFFER RECREATION. Send " $2.00 NOW and we will send you 
TO YOU RECREATION from October, 1908, to December, 1909, 77- 
clusive (regular price $3.65) and we will also send you our de- 
| lightful booklet ‘“A PACK OF FUN”? (10 cents), a ¢ofal value 
of $3.75 for only $2.00. If you do not know RECREATION you will find the September 
‘number on the news stands or we will mail you a copy for 15 cents. Remember this offer 
will not remain open long. A /vee sample copy (back number) will be sent on request. 
Address RECREATION, A-24-W. 39th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 


Amusing and Instructive i] 
RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS | 


Three sizes; prices 75c, $1.00 
and $1.25. Any good Dry Bat- 
tery will. run them for days. 
Send for Free Catalogue S-24, 
168 pages. 1,000 electrical 
specialties with net prices. 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. Hi 
17 Park Place, New York City 
188-5th Ave., Chicago | 


garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 


mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfectwarmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ments, 


_HLECTRIC ENGINE 


Books free. Rates reasonable, | Mated Pair BOOK 
PATENTS prada avg 5 Best serv- Piling, Be S Q U A B FREE 
ices. CURE)-PAT- issing — ." 
ENTS THAT PROTECT. ‘Watson E. Coleman, | Fromeges | Dock icing ave tune mone 
| atent Lawyer, Washington, D, C is eee breeding squabs. Market waiting. 


We were first; the size, beauty 
and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our modern 
ayy, methods, made a new 

ae business of squab raising. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB C0.,423 Howard S8t., Melrose, Masa. 


Catalog of Professional and Amateur 


PLAYS Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Minstrel 


Jokes, Recitations, Make-Up Goods, Etc. sent Free. 
PICK & FITZGERALD, 24 Ann Street, New York 
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O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Live Rubber 
Give Energy and Elasticity to Your Walk 


In the economy of walk- 
ing, heels of live new rub- 
ber are an essential factor. 


Nothing explains the value 
of Heels of new live rubber 
in walking better than Mr, 
Carnegie’s version of elas- 
ticity as the element neces- 
sary for the United States 
currency. 

The energy, yes, the 
energy, of new LIVE Rub- 
ber UNDER YOUR 
HEEL- AT EVERY 
STEP, whether you stand 
or walk, is what. you want. 

Energy to walk, energy to 
work, to act, to think; the 
more energy the more life; 
the more success the more 
achievement, the more hap- 
piness; energy imparts en- 
ergy; energy means power. 

Apply it to yourself; the 
young people n it, the 
conservative, behind-the- 
times people need it, and 
what is there to mark a well- 
spent life so well as energy 
in the centenarian ? 

Last Fall, when the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Com- 
pany had an opportunity to 
save 10 per cent in the cost 
of their heels, owing to the 
low cost of crude rubber, 
THEY PUT IT IN THE 
GOODS. 

They wisely applied the 
10 per cent to secure added 
ENERGY, elasticity and 
desirability to their heels, 
soles and other specialties in the form of a higher grade of 
Para Rubber, without any additional cost to the public. 

They want no thanks for dcing so; the fact is cited to 
show the business policy of the O'Sullivan Company. 

The purpose of this communication to the public is to call 
attention to the energy, life and snap in the O'Sullivan 
Heel of New Rubber AND THE NECESSITY for 
this quality in the heels TO FILL THEIR MISSION 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN 
Founder of the Rubber Heel Industry 


Carnegie says: ‘Elasticity is what the currency reeds.’ 


O’Sullivan says: ‘* Elasticity is what your walk needs to 
make it natural, graceful and easy.” 


It won't do to have heels 
made of dead, musty. ground- 
up old door mats and the like. 

hen you decide to 
wear rubber heels demand 
O'Sullivan’s, that have en- 
ergy, life, durability: and 
after telling you why you 
should demand them, if you 
don't get them, it's your fault. 

We have in mind many 
people for whom rubber 
es are an absolute neces- 
sity, but none more so than 
the Housekeepers. 

Juliets and Oxfords for 
their wear and the wear of 
Nurses are generally made 
with Rubber heels on. 

Thementts of theO’Sullivan 
heels led the manufacturers 
to do so; but the shame of it 
is that some makers, just to 
save a few cents, put on any 
old kind that looks like rub- 
ber, and it is passed out as 
“just as gocd’” to the House- 

eeper or whoever it may 
be—and there are thousands 
who use them. 

NOW THIS IS TO 
TELL THE PUBLIC 
IMITATIONS ARE 
“NOT AS GOOD.” 
They are used because 
they cost less than 
O’Sullivan’s, and the 
few cents saved by the 
, manufacturers is taken 
out of the vital point — 
the comfort to the 
wearer. If those using 
house shoes with Rubber Heels on will refuse 
to accept imitations they’ll show the dealers 
that they know. There’s only one kind of heels 
made of New Live Rubber, that have energy, 
life and durability —O’Sullivan’s. The same 
difference exists between O’Sullivan’s Heels 
and the imitations that there is between the 
live wire and the dead one. 


O’Sullivans New Live Rubber Heels 


Encourage Walking 


Have a pair fitted to your street shoes and you'll want to walk. ALL SENSIBLE people 
WEAR THEM. Whether you work with your hands or brain, or both,whether you stand or 
walk, heels of NEW LIVE rubber willaid you. They act asa buffer against the daily grind. 


For Men and Women who are doing things, who are making 
the city’s wheels move, they are ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


Only cost 50 cents and they wear TWICE AS LONG AS LEATHER, so that they are 
CHEAPER TO WEAR. When you decide to get rubber heels demand O’SULLIVAN’S; 
they are the PIONEERS and the only kind made of LIVE RUBBER. The name 


O'SULLIVAN on RUBBER is like “STERLING” on silver. 


supply you. 


All shoe dealers will 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


MEN WHO LOOK FO 
DEMAND 


>a, 


lity 


hoe. 


Cheap and Reliable Water Supply 


For irrigation, mining and on the farm. If there’s a 
stream on your ground installa NIAGAR 
HYDRAULIC RAM. Write for catalogue 
AD, and estimate. We furnish towers and tanks. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company §& 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa, % 


If you toe in, toe out, or straight ahead it is here that you can make 
your head save your feet. Selecta King Quality Shoe with asole 
cut to the curveof your foot. Don’t imagine that your foot is hard 
to fit. If a shoe can be made to fit your foot we have it. Our argu- 
mentistheshoeitself. Fleel, toe, instep, itfits at every point. Material, 
workmanship, style, they are all there. The res7v// is shoe perfect ion. 
q Note particularly the advantage of the reinforced instep in the King Quality 
$ It is the latest idea in practical shoe construction. ; 
Any dealer in the United States wishing to control the $4.00 and $5.00 
% men's shoe trade will be sent a sample line express paid. 
King Quality Shoes for men are sold by first class retailers the country over, 
I_et us send you our catalogue. 


R 


ngton, Mass. 


— 


THE NATION’S PUZZLE 


Everybody—old and young—trying to work it. 


Greatest 
novelty ever invented. Get one and put your “Bill” in the 
White House. Send 10c. at once. Address, 
UP-TO-DATE NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Dept. 1, 401 Odd Fellows Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A “Pure Food Store” belies its name 
unless the floors are free from dust. A 
dusty floor means a dust-laden, disease- 
laden atmosphere. A clean floor means 
pure air and healthful conditions, 
whether in store, school or other public 
buildings. Wood floors can be made 


dust-proof if treated three or four times 


a year with 


STANDARD 


Floor Dressing 


This preparation holds all dust and 
germs to the floor and prevents them 
from contaminating the atmosphere. 
It also preserves the floor, and keeps 
the wood from splintering and cracking. 
By saving labor alone, Standard Floor 
Dressing pays for itself many times over. 


Not intended for household use. 


Sold in barrels and cans of varying 
capacities by dealers generally. 


To prove our claims, we 
will treat FREE OF 
CHARGE the floor of one 
room or corridor in any 
school or public building. 


Particulars and our book 
“Dust and Its Dangers,’’ on 
request. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED) 


An Edwards 
Metal 
Shingle 


Is positively ee ieca to be Fire and Lightning 
Proof, and we refund your money in case your 
roof covered with The Edwards Metal Shingles is 
struck and damaged by lightning. Your house 
is thus insured against lightning. Easily and 
quickly applied. A hammer and a all that are 
necessary. A boy can do the work. 


The cheapest and best roofing ever invented. 
Will reduce cost of insurance. 


Handsome in appearance, the counterpart of the 
finest cut wood shingles at about one-half the 
cost. EDWARDS Galvanized Shingles require no 
paint for years. In certs xin sections they are never 
painted. Send us the size of your roof and we will 
give you exact cost of material delivered f. o. b. 
your nearest railroad station. Weare the largest 
manufacturers of Iron and Steel Roofing. We make 
all styles ks ket V Crimp, Roll oofing, Imi- 
tation Stone and Brick, etc, Painted or Galvanized. 

Catalog No. 29 sent free on request. 
Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
500 to 550 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


99, F Ox MOTORS 


HIGH SPEED - HEAVY DUTY ' 


We are the only manufacturers who sell 
on the bore and stroke of our cylinders; and 
agree to refund your money if, after 30 days’ 
trial, you see fit to return the engine. 


compiese: 
NTO 62C¥L 


Write for catalog. 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
203 Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 
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saw that too. Then Eliza looked down at 
the floor and says, 

“Mr. Thomas Carter.” 

“Wot!” shouted Mr. Carter. ‘‘ Don’t 
lie, woman, or we'll have you in jail too!”’ 

“Tt’s an infernal falsehood!” yelled Mr. 
Tom springing to his feet. ‘‘I have hardly 
spoken to the girl in my life!” 

“Gently! Gently!” says Ketchem. 
“Everything in its place and one thing ata 
time. Now, my girl, don’t be afraid. Tell 
us how you came to confide this to Mr. 
Thomas, as you say.” 

“Tt was at the theatre,” says Eliza, sort 
of choaking. “He said he loved me and 
was going to marry me and he had given 
me a beautiful necklace and a bokay, and 
we were sitting in a box and watching the 
play. There was a safe on the stage and a 
fat little man, who was pretending to be a 
burglar, made a great fuss about opening it 
and when at last he got it open there was 
only a coal hod with some coal in it. Every- 
body laughed and Mr. Tom said he never 
met anybody yet who could remember a 
safe combination without writing it down, 
and I said I could and he bet mea dozen 
pair of new long gloves that I couldn’t. 
So I told him.” 

“Hm!” says Ketchem. 
is alla lie, Mr. Carter?” 

“Absolutely,” gasps Tom. ‘‘She is 
making every word of it up.” 

“Let us see,” says Mr. Ketchem. ‘Did 
you ever give this young woman a neck- 
lace?” 

“T did not!” says Tom. 

“Or take her to the theatre?’”’ 

““Never!”’ says Tom. 

“Wot play do you claim he took you 
to?’ asks Ketchem. 

“To the Herald Square,” says Eliza, 
“And he did, too! I’m astonished he won’t 
say so.” 

“When do you say it was?” 

““November 27th,—of a Thursday,” 
says Eliza. 

“Hm! Haveyou still got the necklace?” 

“Indeed I have!” says Eliza. 

“Fetch it here,’’ says Ketchem. 

All this time Mr. Tom had been getting 
more and more uneasy but he kep sitting 
down in the same position and never 
moving. 

“Do you mind turning orf that light?” 
asks Miss Patricia of him pointing to one 
across the room. 

‘*O, leave it alone, can’t you!”’ he growls, 
then turning to Mr. Ketchem he says, 
“How much longer are you going to let 
this woman slander me? Is the production 
of a bit of jewelry: going to prove that I 
gave it to her or that I am a liar ora safe- 
cracker?” 

“We must give everybody a chance,” 
says Mr. Ketchem. ‘‘That is only fair,” 
says he. 

Pretty soon Eliza come back with the 
necklace and gave it to Mr. Ketchem, who 
took it and held it up. 

““Hm!” he says, “‘A pretty good imita- 
tion! Now you say Mr. Carter gave you 
this?” 

“T do indeed,” says Eliza. 

“And you say this is all a lie?’”’ asks 
Ketchem of Tom. 

“‘T most certainly do,” 
red. 

“Very awkward!”’ says Ketchem, “‘ Very 
awkward indeed! Wot do you make of 
it, Carter?” 

“Tt looks like a conspiracy to rob the 
house and put it on my son,” says Mr. 
Carter, but he didn’t say it very confident 
like, and he looked all broke up. 

“Tom,’’ says Miss Patricia, “‘ Will you 
swear to me on your honor asa gentleman 
and by God’s holy word that wot Eliza says 
is false?” 

*‘T will,” says he bold as brass, ‘‘ Every 
bite of it. Ill swear by anything you 
ike.” 

““Then,’”’ says Miss Patricia, ‘‘You are 
not telling the truth, for you were at the 
theatre with Eliza just as she says.’ 

“Wot!” stammered Tom, turning white. 

“For I saw you,’ continues Miss Patri- 
“ee “in the back of the lower right-hand 

Ox. 


“You say this 


says Tom, quite 


“You’re—you’re mistaken!” stam- 
mered Tom. 
“No, I am not!” she replied. ‘‘I dare 


you to get up and face Eliza and deny wot 
she says. 


TEESE EA NOSE LRRIRIT FH 


Six Pairs in a Box 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


If you can Shove your foot 
through these hose Inside of 
Six Months, We will give you 
new ones—FREE. That’s the 
kind of Hosiery Insurance that 
insures you against Holes and 
Darns. Read the guarantee 
that comes with every box of 
America’s lightest-weight hose 
—The Lisle-like kind,that won’t 
punch through—sheer, strong, 
finely knit of the best American 
long staple yarn. 

No other hose in America like 
it— No other in the world to equal 
it—the kind that you have been 
looking for, a great long while. 
Well, here it is, light, lisle-like, full 
and shapely—the stylish kind, 
just what you want with the 
GUARANTEE ~— too. 


A comfort to the most tender feet — 
Neither the yarn before it’s spun nor 
the hose after it is woven is treated 
to any chemical process or anti- 
septic bath, to harden the hose 
and burn the feet—we rely 
on the quality of our yarn 
— the way we spin it and 
the proper way to knit 
the hose, 


|Going to Build £ 


Do you want comfort in your new 
home? Do you want it free from 
drafts> Do you want it warm 
in winter, cool in summer? Do 
you want to save coal? If you 
do, let us tell you how and why 


NEPONSET 


WATERPROOF PAPER 


Keeps f Houses Warm 


WWhethex ft you are “ building a dete 
a stable, a barn, or an outbuilding, 
you seers to know about Neponset 
\ Sheathing Paper, Florian Sound-Dead- 
A Cee! Felt, or Paroid Roofing. 


Tell us what you are going to build and let us send you infor- 
mation that applies. Years of experience has given us a fund 
of information of great value to the man about to build. 


“COMFORTABLE HOMES,” an 
attraclive brochure, illustrating many at- 
tractive houses and giving building points 
worth while, sent free. Address Dept. D. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


Also Hamilton, Ont. 


stove or range. 


million dollars, “ Hoosiers ” 


operate them. 


STOVE AND RANGE BOOK "4,84 FAGES BREE 


This book will save you from $12 to $30 when you purchase a 
: It explains how the best and finest stoves and 
ranges in the world are made, and tells you how to “ know the best.” 


HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES from FACTORY to USER 


Are heavily made of highest grade selected material, beautifully finished, with 

all new improvements and features. 

are FUEL SAVERS AND EASY BAKERS, A child 

= Sold on 30 days free trial, rc 
, h@S~ WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK and Our Special F REE TRIAL OFFER 

HOOSIER STOVE ENA 217 State St., Marion, Indiana _ 


October 3, 1908 


(PULL ON A PAIR OF HOSE 


Made in Three Colors | 
Black, Tan and Slate — 


Guaranteed not to shrink or 
stretch, and the dye, whether | 
black, tan or slate, is of a — 

quality that improves the | 

yarn and will not fade or 
crock, al 
Men’s hosein Black, Tanand | 
Slate, sizes 9'4 to12, ‘fine lisle- | 


desired, price $2.00. Guar- 
erteedtowearsixmonthsormore. | 

Women’s hosiery in Black and Tan, | 
sizes 8 to 1014, fine lisle-like quality, — 
interlaced garter splicing ; packed, 
one pairs in a box, 
colors if desired, price $2. 00. Guaran- 
teed to wear six ‘months or more. 

Our guarantee, which comes with every ; 
box of KNOTAIR, reads: Buy six pairs — 
of KNOTAIR and if any or all of them — 
show the slightest hole within s¢x months — 

from date of purchase we will replace 

them free of charge. 

Order from your dealer— But if he can- 
not supply you, write direct to us, stat- — 
ing size and color, whether Men’s or | 
Women’s, enclosing most convenient - 

way §2.00 for each box ordered, and 

we will fill your order promptly 

and ship express prepaid. 


“If you wear Knotair 
Hose you'll be in it 
— Heels and Toes” 
Send for Booklet 
“K Vt O Ku | ” 


it's Free 


Deposit your savings 
here, pending ip 
investment. 


The advantages offeiel 


OC / 
Unquestioned safety and 
four percent interest, com- 


pounded semi-annually. : 
Write today for Booklet C 


explaining our convenient 
banking-by-mail system. 


Capital and Profits, $2,900,000.00 

Commonwealth Trust Co. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 
PATENTS "*“Ysrurxep 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guid 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. — 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. 


“Guaranteed for Years,” backed by a 


No freight to pay. 


Ean} i 


SEE 
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Motor Driven 


Printing Presses are but one type of 
modern machinery that is run by Electric 
Power. It is the most practical, econom- 
ical and satisfactory method for driving all 
sorts of isolated machines or for general 
shop work. 


THE 


“STANDARD” 


Direct Current 


MOTORS 


are recognized as the very finest on the market to-day. 


Careful attention to every detail of manufacture 
has enabled us to bring our motors to the highest 
possible degree of efficiency. Their balance is per- 
fect—their construction, mechanically and scientific 
ally, absolutely correct. 


-““The Standard’’ Motors are of extreme dura- 
bility and will keep in excellent condition through 
years of hard continuous service. 

We makea specialty of small direct-current motors from 1-30 
to 15 H.P. adapted to all requirements. We have also every 
facility for designing and building special frames for ma- 
chines requiring a new or unusual type of motor. 


If you are a user of Power up to 15 H.P., write to-day for 
our new book No. 67 about ‘‘The Standard Motor.”’ 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch St.; Chi- 
cago, 48 W. Jackson Boul.; Dallas, 264 Live Oak St.; Cleveland, 


_ The W. R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave. N.W.; New Orleans, 


8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort Elec- 
tric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 
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Ifyouwant 
to know 
what Real 
Underwear 
Comfort is, 
try apair of 
the Scriven 
Improved 
Elastic Seam 
Drawers. 
They have an in- 
sertion that stretches when 
you want it to, that moves 
every time that you move. 

They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
menalike. They come in Anee and full lengths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Shirts to match. 

If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite 
fabric and exact size, write us. 1 


Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send you a valuable treatise on 

“Physical Culture for the Busy Business Man,” which 

also tlustrates the various styles and gives you the 
prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 
16-18 E. 15th St. 
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“THE WATERLESS S 
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> 


For the Hair 


A sanitary shampoo powder. ‘Thoroughly cleanses 

; hair, removing oily substances, dandruff, dust, etc., 
without the trouble of washing. Stimulates the growth 
and makes the hair fluffy as nothing else will. 
25% at your druggist. If not, send us his name and 

c 25c. Handsome Sifting-top Sample Box and 

Booklet sent for 10c (to cover mailing). 

>, THE PURITAN CO., Dept.22,35 W.21st St.,New York _ 
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“Wot’s that!’’ sneered Tom, ‘Some 
stage trick! Why should I get up? Wot 
do you mean? I tell you she lies.” 

“Hm!” says Ketchem. “You decline to 
do as your sister asks?” 

Tom turned very red and then white. 

“T do—decline!”” he says. ‘It’s un- 
necessary!’’ 

I saw Miss Patricia whisper to Master 
Willie and Mr. Ketchem look very hard at 
Mr. Tom. 

Old Mr. Carter simply bit his lips. 

Then all of a sudden Mr. Tom moved his 
leg and bent over very sudden. 

“Look there!’’ says Master Willie and 
before you could say Jack Robinson he had 
grabbed up a little piece of paper that had 
been under Mr. Tom’s foot all the time. 

“Wot are you doing?” yelled Tom. ‘‘I 
don’t know wot that paper is. I never saw 
it before!’’ But his voice sort of petered 
out at the end. Master Willie handed it to 
Mr. Ketchem who read it aloud: 


“Safe 
“31—3—13” 


“That is the combination of the safe,” 
says Eliza. 

“And that is the same paper he had in 
his hand when I came in,” I says. 

Miss Patricia looked very tired and sad. 

“Tt’s all right, Ridges,” she says, ‘‘I 
knew you were telling the truth.” 

“Do you recognize the writing on this 
paper?’’ says Ketchem handing it to Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr. Carter took it and bent his head. 

“Tt’s Tom’s,” he says. ‘‘O, my God!” 

“Yes,’’ says Master Willie, ‘‘And I saw 
Tom go into the room about five minutes 
before Ridges came up and shut the door 
arfter him, and then I saw Ridges come 
u ! ” 

“Hey!” says Ketchem. ‘‘Wot’s that? 
Where were you?” 

“T was up on the landing all alone,”’ says 
Willie. ‘I got out of bed to listen to the 
music.”’ 

“Well, I’m ——!” says Mr. Ketchem. 
“Wot have you got to say to that?” looking 
at Mr. Tom. 

Then Mr. Tom got up all of a sudden all 
shaking and very pale. 

“Wot’s the use!’”’ he hissed out. ‘‘ Yes, I 
was arfter the jewels. I admit it. And I 
took Eliza to the theatre, but I never did 
her and I never meant her any harm. As 
for the jewels I had a right to take ’em.”’ 

“OQ, Tom!” said his father. 

“T’ll never speak to you again!’’ cried 
Harriet. ‘‘Wot a beast! You might have 
taken my dog-collar!”’ 

Mr. Tom he was standing in the middle 
of the floor, with his hair rumpled and his 
eyes red and glassy. 

“Yes,”’ he says, “‘They’re my jewels 
bought with my money,” says he. ‘‘I’ve 
found out about this dirty ‘T. T.’ business 


, | and how you and O’Connor boosted the 


market to get in the suckers. And you 
got $35,000.00 belonging to me! You 
cheated your own son along with the rest. 
Who’s the crook, I’d like to know? I 
leave it to you, Ketchem. Who’s the big- 
gest thief, my father or me? And you 
even used your servant to deceive a lot of 
helpless boys around in a broker’s office. 
Honesty! Honesty! I’m through with 
the whole rotten business. I’m sick of 
seeing the money spent in this house. I’m 
sick of my own silly existence!’’ He put 
his hands over his face and sobbed. 

Mr. Carter had sunk down into his chair 
so he looked like a poor old man, and every- 
thing looked sort of blurred to me, and I 
heard Miss Patricia say: 

“Eliza, will you look arfter Ridges, 
please? And see that he gets safely to his 
room?” 

“Yes, Miss!” says Eliza, and with Mr. 
Ketchem’s assistance I got to my feet, and 
she put her arm around me and helped me 
through the door, but my head was that 
whirly I didn’t notice much just then and 
I don’t know how I got upstairs. 

And that was the last I ever saw of Mr. 


Tom. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of six chapters 
selected by Mr. Train from the diary of a butler in 
the employ of a wealthy family. 
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Will You Try Fifty at 
My Risk? 


I will, upon request, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on ap- 
proval to a reader of The Saturday Evening Post, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars and return the remaining forty at my 
et ds f expense, and no charge 
: q for the ten smoked, 

| if he is not pleased with 
| them; if he is pleased 
_ and keeps them, he 
| agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 


ey 


NATEL, 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
is 4% in. 
Long 


My Guarantee: I guarantee these cigars to be handmade, 


of clear, clean, straight, long Havana 
filler, with genuine Sumatra wrapper. No shorts or cuttings are 
used—no doctoring. Cut one open and prove this. 


How I Do It: Repeat orders, which practically eliminate 


selling expense, as well as wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ profits. Over ninety per cent. of my cigars go to men who 
have previously purchased from me. 

Almost every smoker who tries my cigars becomesa regular customer. 

I want to get more men to only make the trial. It costs you 
nothing and I am willing to abide by your judgment entirely. 

Every day I ship thousands of cigars to all parts of the United 
States, risking one tenth of my cigars and express charges both ways 
on my customers’ decision as to the cigar’s merit. 

This is the most severe test—and the fairest test—for cigars 
existing anywhere that I know of. 

My cigars must sell themselves. 

This advertisement is simply a plea for a fair trial which costs the 
smoker absolutely nothing. 

If Shivers’ Cigars were not as represented I could never hold my 
business on the above offer. 

I make other cigars in all sizes and shapes ranging in price from 
$4.00 per hundred up to the clear Havana Invincibles at $15.00 per 
hundred. My offer applies to every cigar I manufacture. 

Upon request, I will gladly send illustrated booklets showing my 
complete lines. 

As it costs absolutely nothing to accept my offer and 
my cigars, why not send for 50 on trial to-day? 

Enclose your business card and state whether you prefer light, 
medium or dark color. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
913 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When Other LEATHER BELTS Fail 


” 


If you have had trouble getting a leather belt ‘to stand 
you will find i. worth your while to look into the merits of 


Guaranteed Water- 


Sea Lion proof Leather Belting 


It is not affected by live steam, water, the hottest or 
dampest climate or anything that ordinarily knocks out 
abelt inshort order. That's because an absolutely water_ 
proof cement is used in the construc- 
tion and the leather treated to a wa- 
terproof dressing. 

We also make Reliance belting and 
several other brands equally as good 
for specific purposes, 

Write us your needs and the conditions 
under which your belts must run. We 
will tell you what is best to buy and send 
a book on leather belting. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 14 S. Green St., Chicago 


Branches — New Orleans Philadelphia 


A Sea Lion Guaranteed Leather Belt 
running through a flooded wheel-pit. 


Portland, Oregon 
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--iHow To DoBusiness 
By Letter. 


N 


Learn to write convinc- 
ing red+blooded busi- 


ness letters that laugh 
at the waste-basket 


Learn how to express your own every-day 
ideas — whether in writing or speech— in that 
crisp, clear-cut, magnetic English that com- 
mands attention, and inspires respect. For 
the language you use in correspondence — or 
even in speech—must help you sell goods, 
win customers, collect debts, even secure the 
positions you hold, but it cannot do these 
things if weak, clumsy and half-intelligible. 


And here, at last, is the book that tells how. When big con- 
cerns like Lyon & Healy, Sherwin-Williams Company, Marshall 
Field & Company need the instruction of an expert to ginger up 
their correspondence, to rejuvenate their daily dictation and to 
train their letter writers, Mr. Cody, the writer of this book, is the 
man whois sent for. And in this, his latestand best business work,he 
has given the business man, who has no time for scholarly theory, 
a series of simple, fascinating lessons in the art of writing and 
speaking effectively, that you can master and apply in a few weeks, 


Condensed Synopsis of Contents 
Using Words So as to Make There are over one hundred 


People Do Things.—Easy Les- 
sons in Rhetoric, Composition, 
and Word-Study.—How to Ac- 
quire an Easy Style in Letter 
Writing.—How to Begin a Busi- 
ness Letter.—When to Write a 
Long Letter and When to Write 
a Short Letter.—Answering In- 
quiries. —Talking in a Letter.— 
Complaint Letters.—Condensa- 
tien.— Writing Advertisements. 
—Advertising and Follow-up 
Letters.—Salesmanship in Let- 
ters and Advertisements.—So- 
cial and Official Forms. 


model letters ofall kinds, includ- 
ing many that have pulled large 
amounts of business. 

Actual business letters are 
criticised in detail and rewritten 
as model letters. 

Hundreds of notes call atten- 
tion to minor points of correct- 
ness and style. 

There is a complete classified 
list of Words Often Misused, of 
the Rules of Grammar and 
Common Errors, of the Rules 
of Punctuation for business 
office use. 


How is your English? Areslips of speech habitual with 
you? Are your letters dry, formal and poorly worded? 
Do they lack the snap, the tone of words that WIN? 
Get out of this rut—master the principles of smooth, 
easy, fluent expression—of crisp, powerful straight- 
from-the-shoulder Business English, Tighten your 
grasp onthe Englishlanguage. Get the Free book today 


The way to get a copy of this splendid new Sherwin Cody book 
absolutely free is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
monthly Magazine of Business. 260 to 356 pages in every issue of 
SYSTEM, and every page bubbling over with priceless business 
information, plans, hints, pointers, methods, systems, that you 
ought to put into practice in your own business. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you own your own business, or whether you are 
working for someone else —SYSTEM will show you new ways of 
saving time and money and effort — new ways of cutting out drudg- 
ery. SYSTEM goes into the offices of the biggest men and brings 
forth for your benefit every month the fruits of their costly experi- 
ence. SYSTEM will show you how to accomplish more — how to 
make more, in your present daily work. Each issue contains special 
inside information on buying, accounting, selling, manufacturing, 
shipping, collecting, advertising, business letter-writing, banking, 
real estate, insurance, business management, handling men, short 
cuts, worry-savers, store systems, retail salesmanship, trade-getting 
ideas, window dressing, circularizing, import and export trade—and. 
everything in which a man in business —big or little—is interested. 


A Successful Manufacturer 

“‘The value of SYSTEM asa 
business magazine can never be 
estimated accurately. By direct 
instruction and constant timely 
suggestions, it turns many a life, 
not only of an individual, but of 
an institution, into a different 
channel and the change is 
always more profitable — YOU 
NEED IT.’’— ALEXANDER H. 


A Successful Retailer 

‘*No business can succeed 
without system, the principle, 
and no business man can afford 
to be without SYSTEM, the 
business magazine. Itis one of 
the best helps I know of and 
every aspiring merchant in the 
land ought to have it. I recom- 
mend it to every business man 
and clerk.'"'—SAMUEL BRILL, 
Brill Bros., New York. 


REVELL, Chicago. 
Nearly every standard volume that has hitherto 
FRE E been published on business letter writing has sold 
for §2 or $3 acopy or more. But as a special 
introductory offer we have decided to give away an introductory 
edition of this splendid ; ” - 


Sherwin Cody Book 
bound in handsome 
De Luxe vellum, ab- 
solutely free with a 
new subscription to 
SYSTEM. Simply 
send $2 with the cou- 
pon (or $2.50 if the 
magazine is to be sent ’ = 
toaCanadian address). | By which please 
The book will go for- | e send SYSTEM 
ward immediately— (7 5 one full year to 
securely packed—all (#999 7-37 the address below; 
Bas chases % 7 also forward to me, 
prepaid. etter sti r, Q ai 

include $1 extra, and allcharges prep aaCOny, 
we will bind the hook 
for you in genuine Ox- 
ford Morocco and gold 
the edges, This isa 
book you will use 
constantly for 
many years. 
It will pay 


P find $3 for 


te 

f "Y of Mr. Cody’s new book, 
Ly “How to Do Business by 
} Letter.” Bound in 


Name 


to buy the 
Morocco Address == 
bind- 
ing. 151-153 44-60 
Wabash Ave. East 23d St. 
Chicago New York 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


BREAKING BAD 
BOYS 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


start in life. He comes, idle, neglected, 
fed on knickknacks, sated with amuse- 
ments. They give him cameras and 
batteries to play with, and he learns to 
telegraph and rig up ‘‘buzzers.’”’ Plane 
geometry pulls him together mysteriously, 
and he becomes accurate in thinking and 
speech. He is kept to wholesome food, 
regular exercise, normal hours. The busi- 
ness side of school is put before him—here 
are people awaiting to teach him, and it 
depends chiefly on himself what he is going 
to get out of this thing. Four years later 
they turn him out, clean, straight, gentle- 
manly, and ready for college or an engineer- 
ing education. 

One of the stories of this school is that 
of a boy who was the black sheep of his 
family. His father was a rich but hard- 
working and narrowly-practical manu- 
facturer. Several older brothers, after 
leaving public school, had gone direct into 
the factory, and were doing well. But this 
boy, after a course in the truant school, 
drifted on to the streets and began training, 
for an all-around bounder and loafer. 

His hard-headed old father brought him 
to the school, disappeared, and was not 
seen until a year later, at Commencement. 
The instructors had worked most of the 
original sin out of the boy, but he stood 
lowest in his class. A fine, bright fellow 
stood at the head. 

“Why can’t you do as well as he?” 
sneered the manufacturer. 

“Dad, how much will you give me if I 
graduate head of my class?” 

‘“Why, Charlie, if you could do that I’d 
give a thousand dollars.” 

‘All right—it’s a bargain,” replied the 
boy. From that day he dug, dug, dug. 
Three years later, sure enough, he was 
first at Commencement. The father was 
delighted. There wasa place awaiting him 
in the factory. He had a fine education. 

“‘T’m going to Yale,” said the boy. 

The father opposed this, and said that 
if he went to college he must pay his own 
way. 

“Very well,’ replied the boy obdurately, 
and went. A year later the father dropped 
into his room at New Haven. Nobody 
was there. On the table lay a little pile 
of bills. As he looked them over the boy 
came in. 

‘“Who’s going to pay these?”’ 

“T am,”’ said the son. 

“ec How? ” 

“‘That’s none of your business, Dad — 
leave my affairs alone.”’ 

The father then offered to pay the boy’s 
way through college if he would come back 
to the factory on graduation. The boy 
accepted, and three years later reported at 
the factory for duty. His father set him 
hauling manure from the stables. He 
worked twelve hours a day. Every trip 
took him past his best girl’s house. After 
a month of that he was put into the factory 
at rough work, and kept there two months. 
He never complained. Finally, one after- 
noon, the old man pointed to a carload of 
finished goods on the side-track and told 
him to go to New York and sellthem. The 
son went that night. He knew none of his 
father’s customers, but by inquiry found 
one of the largest and told him what he had 
for sale. 

“T want you to take this stuff,’”’ said the 
son, ‘‘and not only pay me something over 
the market price, but give a check now.” 

“Well! That’s a queer way to do 
business.”’ 

“Never mind. Do this forme and some 
day I’ll do as much for you. I’ve been sent 
down here to make a showing, that’s all, 
and I’m going to make it.” 

“Well, what luck?’ asked the father 
when the green salesman got home. The 
latter handed him the check without a 
word. 

Several months afterward the father 
died very suddenly. His will not only 
made this son executor of the estate, with 
management of the business, but also 
trustee for the older brothers, who had 
been at the factory during the time he 
was getting his education. This will, more- 
over, was dated before the boy left Yale. 
Even then his father had recognized his 
superior ability. Since the elder’s death 
that business has been more than doubled, 
and the present head is one of the leading 
men in his industry. 
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US.PATENTED/@ 


(Wi Means Reversible 


Single-breasted on one side, double-breasted on the othe 


—attractive flannel patterns on each side. 


Two-Vests-in-one for the price of one. 


The accumulated skill of twenty-three years’ experience is appliec 


to the Vs? — style and fit show it. 


Sold by all progressive dealers. 


If you are willing to write us, we will send you 


the «Ritt” ‘“Text Book of Dress for Menus 


ROSENWALD & WEIL 


CHiCAGe 


No 
More 
Flat 
‘Tires 


to take away 
the pleasure - 
of automobil- 
ingif you have 
the Dayton 
Airless. Look 
just like pneu- 
matics, will 
wear many times as long and all the time 
you have no fear of punctures, blowouts 
or other tire trouble. Exact scientific 
and severe road tests show them fully 
as resilient as pneumatics. Easily 
applied to any standard clincher rim. 


Send for free booklet that 
shows the tire construction, the 
guarantee, and gives you prices. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


| 40 Years the World’s Standard | 


eISpess 
eS 


Made on Honor 
in the Painstaking Garland Way | 
You pay no more fora time-tried “Garland” 
than for an unknown brand. It pays first, 
last and all the time to have the BEST, 


Sold by First-class Dealers Everywhere. 
Ranges furnished with Garland Oven Heater 
Indicator. Booklets Free by Mail. 

The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


ATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


1200 Kiser Street, Dayton, O. 


What would it be worth to yot 


To have every footing, bill extension, addition 
multiplication and division absolutely correct? 

To keep your books in constant daily balance 
and know your trial balance is assured —no worry 
no overtime? 


To figure inventory and get a true statemen 

of your business at a saving of one-half the time? 

You can’t figure it accurately until you have made a trial of the Comptometer. a 
One of our customers prevented $25.12 overcharges and a loss of $ror.56 under 
charges on bill extensions in one week! That customer is now using four Comptometers 


The same condition may be existing in your business. 
_ Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. 
trial to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. 


Better Investigate! 
Comptometer sent, express prepaid, Ot 


Wy 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. y 
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QINGERITY TALKS Sense and 
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BETTER BE SURE THAN SORE. 


AVE you ever worn a suit the coat 
of which puckered up like a frosted 
persimmon within a short time? 

Ji wasn’t a Sincerity suit. 

Have you ever worn a suit the trousers 
of which wanted to climb up your legs in 
high-water style, while the coat collar grew 
weary and wanted to yawn down to your 
shoulder-blades, the pockets ripped out and 
the seams parted and the buttons skipped 
blithely away? 

It wasn’t a Sincerity suit. 

Have you ever worn a suit that gave you 
the appearance of having been sent for a 
year ago and haying been delayed? 
~~ It wasn’t a Sincerity sutt. 

Better be sure than sore. 
_ There is sureness, safeness and security in 
Sincerity Clothes. 

They are made by patient people, but not 
‘by plodders. The folk who inspect and cut 
and sew and sell Sincerity clothing are full 
of the enthusiasm of knowing when they 
have a good thing. 

Before the cloth is cut it is examined inch 
by inch by men who know thread and dyes, 
who can see an imperfection of weave and 
coloring in an instant. The government in- 
‘spectors who watch your food supplies are 
not more careful than the Sincerity inspect- 
ors who watch your clothing. The cloth 
is shrunk by our process of sending it 
through hot and cold baths that take away 
‘every bit of future-shrinking out of it. The 
canvas lining, the hair cloth—even the tape 
that binds the edges inside and supports the 
pockets are shrunk till there is no more take- 
up in it. The seams are sewn with silk 
‘thread, the buttonholes are worked to stay 
worked, the buttons are put on to stay on. 
We are constantly aiming at the general 
effect of perfection, but we know this is only 
obtained by constant care with the trifles. 
' As to style: The high-priced merchant 
tailors are making expensive clothing on our 
lines. With our country-covering organiza- 
‘tion we catch the drift of styles as quickly 
asany one. We keep our ears to the ground. 
If it is a Sincerity suit or overcoat, depend 
upon its being correct. There’s reputation 
behind it, before it, and 77 it. 

Better be swre than sore. 

You know when you wear it that any garment bear- 
ing the Sincerity label has goodness that-stays good. 
There’s no backsliding in 7#s makeup. Seventy dif- 
ferent things have been done, and donesright or done 
over, before we are willing that you should have one 
of our efforts. 

We like to hammer on the facf that Sincerity clothes 
are cut and sewed so that the style and fit stay in 
them. Old Dr. Goose—the hot flat iron—does not 
twist and tease and ruin the dampened goods to distort 
them into a seeming excellence. The style and fit are 


made there, not put there after you buy the suit. 
Remember that. 

Better be swve than sore. 

By all means get our fall style book and then make 
up your mind. Drop us a postal saying you want it 
and it will hurry back. 


; 


i; KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


Our label in every garment ts your guaranty. 


The Philosophies of Karl 


(Being the Middle-Aged Reflections of a German 
of Sentiment) 


OT is luff? 
Luff is a foolishness dot is better 
dan visdom. 

It is a vonder dot a man doesn’t get 
luffing sooner dan middle age. 

Ven I vas yung I t’ought vimmens vas 
unnecessary to a man und I vas beshful 
ven dey come aroundt. I didn’t know der 
right words to use mit dem und [I felt 
uneasy till dey vent avay. 

Of course a mutter is different. She is a 
voman but she don’ seem like von. A feller 
vas used to her und, anyvay, she is more 
sensible dan udder vimmens. 

If a feller don” have a sister he is a 
stranger mit any vimmens, und he t’inks 
it is better to ockerpy der time talkin’ to 
men und getting sensible talk. 

But, all der time, any man is makin’ der 
mistake of his life ven he don’ get in luff 
mit some voman. 

Dot luff is a funny t’ing. On’y I meet 
Mina I vouldn’ belief it vos in der vorld — 
on’y in books. I read me poems about 
luff und I t’ink dey are fairy stories, dey 
seem so unlikely. Dot is before I meet 
Mina. But ! 

Ven Mina comes along und I look at her 
out of my two eyes, somet’ing behint my 
ribs goes funnyways und I t’ink I am 
different. 

Before I meet Mina I go to der office 
und I make der figgers down, und add 
dem togedder, mit my brain vorkin’ like a 
vatch. 

After I meet Mina I t’ink vot is dis 
nuisance of der figgers? It is foolishness, 
und on’y I vas paid to do it, I kvit. Be 
tween me und der page comes der face of 
Mina yust like a movin’ picture und de’ 
eyes look out of der ledcher und giff me der 
wrong answer. 

I go mit der boys to der restaurant und 
dey tell me funny stories, dot von time I 
alvays laugh like der teufel at dem, no 
matter how often I hear dem. 

But ven I see Mina a few times dere is 
not in der stories anyt’ing I care for. 
Und der noodle soup has a kveer taste, 
und der May wine is too sour, und I forget 
to pay my scheck—und der boys laugh mit 


e. 

Aber I don’ care because it is Mina I 
tink of. 

In der evening I put on der clothes of 
Sunday. 

Before I meet Mina I meet some of her 
relations und dey make me tired, dey 
seem so empty und dismal. If I see dem 
comin’ I valk fast to get out of der vay. 

But Mina makes magics in der old uncle 
und der old aunt und der fool bruder she 
haff. Ven I learn dot I luff Mina den I 
take der bruder der theatre to und ve talk 
of Mina ven der curtain is up und I t’ink 
him a fine feller. Mebbe he radder talk of 
baseball und feetball und udder sportings, 
but I bring him back to der subject of 
Mina, und like to look at his face, because, 
aldo he is uckly, his eyes make me t’ink of 
Mina. 

Und ven I see der old uncle I hurry after 
him und get him to tell me de vay Mina 
did ven she vas a little girl. 

It’s funny about dot. He tell me long 
stories about Mina, und I vonder vy I 
ever t’ink him empty und dismal. He tell 
me dot his vife know a lot more stories 
about Mina und von’t I have der pleasure 
to dining mit him, und I go dere, you bet, 
und hear some more stories dot make me 
luff Mina more as ever. Vy vot you t’ink? 
Ven she vas a little girl she come in der 
house mit boot blackin’ on her face und 
say she is a nigger. Ain’ dot funny? I 
laugh und I laugh at dot, itissofunny. It 
shows dot Mina have imaginations. Der 
old aunt has much stories like dot about 
Mina. 

Ven I leave der old people’s house I go 
by der home of Mina. She has vent away 
to der country a few days, but der house 
dot holts her so often is dere und—a funny 
t’ing—I find dot I luff dot house. It looks 
good to me. I look at der vinder vere she 
open der blinds many times, und I see dot 
her beautiful head comes out und looks at 
der crimson ramplers on der vall—she 
lives in der suburbs vich I used to hate — 
und I valk back und fort’ until a silly old 
policeman tells me mebbe it is better I go 
avay. Iask him if he knows Mina, und vot 


EVENING POST 


Nonsense | BREAK the SEAL! 


ou t’ink?. He does! He vos a long time 

eatin’ it und Mina is born in dot house mit 
der crimson ramplers. Dot policeman can 
tell me stories of der times he chase Mina 
for bein’ a Tomgirl und climbin’ on houses 
dot vas bein’ builded. He says she is a 
pretty girl all der time, und I like dot 
policeman after all. 

If ve know peoples better dey ain’ so 
foolish as dey are. 

Dot policeman is a good feller, und I go 
avay glad dot Mina haff such a nice one 
to beat it. 

Stays Mina avay I write me letters to 
her every day. More magics. Before I 
meet Mina I hate to write letters. I tell 
Mina dot she has clambered all over my 
heart like forty t’ousand crimson ramplers, 
und I kvote po’try to her dot didn’t come 
in my head since I to school go. 

Say, vos you in luff? Ain’ it funny der 
vay der feelin’s is after der bell is rung und 
you know Mina is on der stairs, comin’ 
down? Varm all over und like little veins 
hurryin’ up to get ahead of each udder all 
over der body. 

Den der door opens und dere is Mina. 
Ven she shakes der hand it is more veins 
und such a happiness. Den you vish you 
vouldn’t vaited so long to be in luff. 

Now it is dot you tell Mina dot der is no 
use talkin’. It is time to get der vord 
from her dot make you bot’ happy for life. 
. . . She gives you dot vord. 

It’s funny about dot vord. It ain’ a new 
vord. Ven your boss say it, it ain’ nuttin’ 
to t’ink about; but ven Mina say it, it is 
po'try, mit breezes blowin’ un’ trees 
vavin’ gentle, und little vater runnin’ over 
stones in der walleys, und clouds sailin’ like 
fedders in skies of blueness, und stars 
shinin’ kindly und der moon makin’ silver- 
ness in der vater—all in dot von foolish 
vord dot Mina say. 

. . . Und dot night you don’ sleep. 
You t’ink of a little cottage in der reel 
country, mit crimson ramplers, und you 
t’ink you become a farmer und giff up dot 
tiresome business in der city, und mebbe 
you t’ink of der afterwards years ven dere 
is little fellers rompin’ und playin’ und 
lookin’ a good deal like you but more like 
Mina because dey is pretty—und, by 
chimminy, it is near breakfast time und 
de alarm is goin’ off. 

Dot is luff. —Charles Battell Loomis. 


Ballade of the Argufier 


Iu argue that; I'll argue this— 
Debating is my chief delight— 
Or pro or con; or hit or miss. 
It matters not can I but fight. 
With words and phrases pat bedight, 
With gestures and forensic tricks. 
But though I talk with main and might, 
I never argue politics. 


The Nebular Hypothesis 
And How It Flies a Paper Kite; 
The Logic of the Human Kiss ; 
The Drama: Its Commercial Plight— 
These are the themes that I invite— 
In tilts like these I love to mix. 
But though I'll argue Black is White, 
I never argue politics. 


The headlines, ‘‘ Bryan Gains in Wis.’’; 
Or ‘‘ Taft's Plurality is Slight’; 
Or “‘G. O. P. on the Abyss,”’ 
My talking blood do not excite. 
When others speak I take my flight ; 
When they begin: “In ninety-six 
Bill Bryan carried ” Oh, how trite! 
I never argue politics. 


L’Envoi 


Friend, you may talk for halj the night, 
But you’re attempting strawless bricks. 
IT tell you that I know I’m right— 
I never argue politics. 
— Franklin P. Adams. 


What She Wanted 


AS days ago a large negress sauntered 
majestically into a public library. 
Approaching one of the assistants at the 
desk she inquired earnestly: ‘‘ Hab you got 
Ellah Wheeleh Wilcox’s Pomes of Passion ?”’ 

“No,” said the assistant. 

“Hab you Ellah Wheeleh Wilcox’s 
Pomes of Pleasuh?”’ 

The assistant shook her head. 

“Den,” said the negress impressively, 
‘sib me Gibbon’s Rome.” 
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7. Break thes seali that 
keeps your piano closed 
and mute,—the seal of in- 


ability to play, that makes 


you dependent upon some- 
one who can perform. 


If you are a lover of music, how 
often is it that you really suffer 
during some bungling, inaccurate 
performance by a friend or mem- 
ber of your family? If youare a 
performer yourself, how often do 
you wish that you might play better, 
and play better music, with the as- 
surance and control of some great 
pianist like Paderewskior Carreno? 


With the 


PIANOLA 


and its marvelous Metrostyle attach- 
meni, you are 


Absolute Master 
of the Piano 


as soon as you sit down before 
it. On the Metrostyled music rolls 
are recorded, as a guide to you, the 
interpretation, #he very soul of the 
composition, as understood by the 
great music masters of the world. 


Every shade of expression, every 
nuance of tone, every touch of artistic 
feeling is absolutely and immediately 
at yourcommand. You can render 
a great musical work just as though 
Paderewski himself were looking 
over your shoulder and directing you. 
At your discretion, you can give the 
composition your own personal inter- 
pretation. 


If you love music, hear a Pianola, 
the only piano-player with the Metro- 
style attachment (the brains of the 
Piano-player). It is the Pianola alone 
that has received universal endorse- 
ment by thegreatest music masters of 
the world. There are 15,000 selec- 
tions in the library of Pianola music. 


Send us a postal and you will re- 
ceive, free, our illustrated booklet, 
“The Fascination of Personally 
Producing Music.’ We will also 
send you the address of our nearest 
agent. Remember that only one 
dealer in a city sells the genuine 
Pianola and it is important that you 
realize the many advantages which 
- have given the Pianola its position 
as ‘‘ The Standard Piano-player of 
the World.’’ Model K, $215. If pre- 
ferred, sold on moderate monthly 
payments. Ask for Booklet A. 


THE AEOLIAN CO. 


362 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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A FREE 
CIGAR TRIAL 


“BABY 
GRAND” 
47; in. 
(Clear Havana) 


We are the largest manufacturing mail-order 
cigar dealers in the world and sell our entire 
product directly from factory to individual smokers 
at strictly wholesale prices. Through bringing 
the manufacturer and smoker into 
personal contact we have saved 
for many thousands of particular 
men the piled up profits and ac- 
cumulated selling expenses of job- 
bers, salesmen and retail dealers. 


BABY GRAND (Clear 
Havana) —Experienced smokers 
crave for the rich, nutty flavor of 


pure, clear Havana, but nowhere 
else can they obtain such a cigar 

at the price of our BABY 
GRAND, which is but $3.75 
per 100. This splendid cigar is 
perfectly made, carefully packed, 
and is filled with the smaller 
leave, LONG CUT, of the 
high grade tobacco used in our [iy 
most expensive clear Havanas. 


FREE OFFER 


If you will order on your busi- 
ness letter head, or enclose your 
business card, we will deliver to 
you 100 BABY GRAND 
cigars. You agree to remit $3.75 
in full payment, within 10 days, 
or to return the remainder after 
having smoked a few samples for 
which no charge will be made. 
We pay expressage both ways. 
You take no risk. 

Our illustrated chart shows cigars in 
35 styles of various shapes and prices. 

If you enjoy a cigar made of 
clean stock, by clean workmen 
in a clean factory, if you appre- 
ciate a free-smoking, pleasure- Exact Size 


producing Havana that tastes good all the way, 
send to-day for 100 BABY GRAND Cigars on trial. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY Established 1875 
E. H. Ridgeway, President 
169 LENOX AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


REFERENCE—State Bank, New York 


“|NAME.- ON 
The Guaranteed Umbrella 


Your name and address woven right in the 
fabric absolutely guarantees it against loss. It 
can’t be taken by mistake, —it identifies itself. 
You may lend it or forget it, but it is bound to come back. 


Beehler’s name stamped in the frame guarantees the du- 
rability of your .“4me-Om umbrella. For into the making of 
each one goes 80 years’ experience ;— 80 years’ successful 
endeavor to turn out an umbrella which we can guarantee 
in a way that meanssomething to you. 


This is the Guarantee: 
If the fabric cracks or splits, or tf the ribs break, 
come loose, or rust, within a year, we will re-cover 
or repair your Name-On untbrella free. 


The fabric is a high lustre, water-proof gloria silk, guar- 
anteed not to crack or split; ribs are crucible steel, rubber 
enameled so they can’t rust. Raised or lowered with our 
patent slide — can't jam, slip, or pinch the fingers. 


The ‘Name-on) is close rolling, light as a feather, strong 


and durable. It is made for men and women in all sizes. 
For gifts, could anything equal the WAMe-on)? 


For $2 we will send you this 4s2-o~) umbrella — men's 
or women’s, any size, expressage prepaid in the U. S. and 
any name you wish woven in with any color silk. Your 
money back if you're not satisfied. 

Write for booklet describing silks and handles. 

The oldest wnbrella house in America. 
William H. Beehler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
Patents Pending 


Low-Cost Suburban Homes—25c 


Book of 90 Plans and Photos of Finished Houses costing 
$1,000 to $10,000, by Best Architects. Sent prepaid for 25c. 
HOUSE & GARDEN MAGAZINE, 1000 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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The Autobiography 
of an Obscure Author 


(Continued from Page 14) 


We had, at first, seventy-five dollars a 
month, which was a fairly liberal income 
for Catlin; and we started many expense 
accounts as an aid to economy. But there 
was always my overdraft at the bank, on 
account of the money I had borrowed. So, 
if we did manage to save a little some 
months, we were not a bit ahead, but only 
so much less behind. This discouraged 
economy. 

I resolved, therefore, to send no more 
stories except to editors who would pay for 
them, if, by any chance, they accepted 
them. This was sordid, no doubt, and I 
ought to be ashamed of it. But I stuck to 
it firmly, and deliberately commercialized 
myself. That is, I sent my stories to a 
syndicate, which paid me all the way from 
a dollar to two. dollars and a half for every 
one it accepted. 

Perhaps, the syndicate is to blame. Had 
it not been available as a convenient 
instrument for my sordid motive, I might 
have returned to the unalloyed ideal and 
achieved a permanent place in the higher 
fields of pure literature. Be that as it 
may, I was now committed to the principle 
of writing for money. I am glad to say for 
the syndicate that it did not pay according 
to length, as so many of the flourishing 
publications which make high literary pre- 
tensions now do. The syndicate kept the 
better rule of paying strictly according to 
merit. For a story that just squeezed 
through it would pay a dollar; for a 
middling good story a dollar and a half. 
Unfortunately, I cannot remember a thing, 
except the price, about the only story of 
mine that reached the two-dollar-and-a 
half level; but I am satisfied it must have 
been a corker. 

In the course of a year I received nearly 
twenty dollars from the syndicate, with a 
gross output, accepted and unaccepted, 
which would make about two volumes of 
my collected works, if I had the manuscript 
or any collected works to put them in. 

Meanwhile we had our social life. I 
joined both the lodges. Each lodge gave 
an annual banquet, to which nearly every- 
body in town turned out. We were quite 
particular always to take the name with 
the highest sound. The lodge affairs were 
always ‘‘banquets.”” When Joe Strawn 
and Lee Penny jointly built a town hall 
over their adjoining stores it was named 
the ‘Opera House.” 

Also, we went to the dances—until the 
second winter. Wecouldnotgothen. The 
reason why we could not go was a pretty 
constant subject of discussion between us. 
We discussed it gravely, with a good many 
heart-quailings and misgivings. A sort of 
misfortune had befallen us—and yet, 
sometimes, even when we were blue about 
it and wished it otherwise, odd little trickles 
of indescribable joy ran out to our mis- 
fortune. As a matter of course, both of 
us had wished and expected children—but 
not just then; not for a few years, until we 
were out of debt and better prepared all 
around. The boy was born in January. 
And, of course, the moment he was bern 
we were both perfectly single-minded 
about it. Within a month we could 
scarcely imagine what had possessed us 
that we had looked forward to his coming 
as to a sort of calamity. We agreed, at 
least once a day, that we had never known 
what life was before. We pitied childless 
couples. 

It gave me a sharper sense of responsi- 
bility than I had known before. I at once 
insured my life. Also, it sharpened my 
ambition to get away from Catlin, where 
the outlook seemed circumscribed and 
many things displeased me. In the years I 
had been there the town’s population had 
increased, probably twenty per cent.; or, 
say, by one hundred and twenty-five in- 
habitants. But I was impatient to be ina 
place where things happened faster. 

For example, our way of knowing all 
about one another’s affairs and discussing 
them frankly seemed an affliction. The 
local press—there was the Herald now, as 
well as the Courier—was a model of cir- 
cumspection as regards injurious personal 
gossip. It had to be. When Joe Strawn 
got tight and threw his gold watch through 
Lee Penny’s plate-glass window there was 
not a word about it in the newspapers. If 
there had been Joe would have withdrawn 
his advertisement and also, perhaps, have 
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'701—A swagger 
fy Gun Metal Shoe. 


2584 


$359 $44.29 


Price $3.50. De- 


El livered prepaid 
"$24 for $3.75. 


YRAWFORD Assurance is Shoe In- 


surance. 


Crawford Shoes are as good 


inside as out. Itis myaim to give Crawford 
wearers not only leather and styles such 
as are used in shoes costing twice as 
much, but the benefit of every desirable 
improvement for the making of a more 


satisfactory shoe. 


That’s why I say— 


Crawford Assurance is Shoe Insurance. 

If you are skeptical, ask one of my many Crawford agents 

to tell you why Crawford “stay-up” box toes never break, 
why Crawford patented “Tredstrate”’ lasts are best. Ask him 
about the Crawford reinforced shanks, and our “bend” sole 


leather. 


Crawford features are numerous. 


That is what 


makes Crawford Shoes popular and Crawford wearers alle- 


giant. Buy Crawfords! 


Chita Ot Extear 


President 


CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY, Makers 
BROCKTON, MASS.., U. S. A. 


Crawtord Shoes Are 
Union Made 


After a two-years’ campaign on our 

“« Weaver to Wearer ’’ plan of distribution 

and a continual demand from our many 
satisfied customers foradditional styles, we 
have added a line of 


“ SHIBBOLETH” 
Fancy Silk Neckwear 


The designs are both stripe and figured effects,in 
harmonious color combinations — Fashioned into 
Our ‘‘ Harvard’’ (cut), a reversible four-in-hand, 
and ‘‘Columbia,’’ a tie to be knotted into a bow. 

When ordering mention the word ‘‘Fancy,”’ 
state whether stripe or figure is desired, colors 
preferred, also size of collar. 

$2.00 the half dozen, postage paid. 

Assortment of ties, patterns and colors to suit. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Our Solid Color Silk Barathea Neckwear in 
Black, White, Brown, Purple, Navy and Garnet as 
heretofore, $2.00 the half dozen, postage paid. 


SHIBBOLETH SILK CO., 463 Broadway, New York 


Send money-order, check or two-cent stamps. Write for Catalogue G. 


“‘DAEMO” Sock-Supporters 
. Nickel plated 10c; ps, 
Goldplated20c per pair. 
“DAEMO” 4 
DAEMO- 
Drawer-Supporters retium 
Nickel plated 20c; Gold plated 30c per pain 
Roth snap on or off instantly, can’t un- 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refunded at end of 20 days’ trial. 
At haberdashers,orprepaid. Agents wanted. 


D.S.CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York 


Established 
18 Years 


The New York Tailors 


New York Sets the Style 


and everyone hastens to copy. If you are a man who cares 
for his personal appearance, who desires to look distinctive 
and dressy, youshould have your clothing made in New York. 
No matter whether you live in San Francisco or Boston, 
our system of home measurement and selected collection of 
samples of domestic and imported textiles, many of which 
we control exclusively, enable you to have your tailoring 
done in New York by expert tailors in less time, for less 
money and from better material than by your local tailor. 


The New York Tailors 


will send you, free, upon request, their new Fall Style Book 
showing the latest styles in men’s clothes and containing 
samples of actual goods in choice designs and weaves —ot 
superior quality, from $12.50 to $25.00. 
and full directions, for measuring yourself at home. 

Every suit you order will be cut and made from your own 
special pattern. Custom-made, with the additional advantage 
of correct New York style an 

Our guarantee of perfect fit and satisfaction or inoney re- 
funded assures you of absolutely norisk. The illustrated new 
Fall Style Book and charts of color harmony and correct dress 
for all occasions, showing styles of suits and overcoats to be 
worn this Fall will be sent to you, free, on request. Custom 
made suit or overcoat from $12.50 up. All goods delivered ¢ 
expressage prepaid, If you wish to dress better and spend Po ® 
less, send postal for new Fall Style Book. a 


(729-731 Broadway, New York , 


Latest and Most Populai 
— Music 18c per Copy— 


Here’s an opportunity to get the latest and most popular — 
sheet music for only 18 cents per copy. We are the 
largest and oldest music store in the South. We carry 
everything in the music line, both vocal and instrumental. — 
Owing to the high position we occupy in the music trade, — 
we are able to secure all the latest and most popular music 
as soon as it is published, and at the lowest possible price. 
All orders filled same day received. Write for circular, — 
Get our prices on pianos and musical instruments of 
all kinds before buying. . 


Ludden & Bates, Southern Music House : 
Dept. B R, Savannah, Ga. ‘ 


pi r, 
School and College Flags — 
Specially designed and made to order in quai 
ties of one dozen or more at wholesale pri 
Students’ Committees and Classes will do -vell to get our 
signs, prices and discounts, when considering the flag quest 
Artistic first class work only at makers’ low prices. 
We make Flags, Arm Bands, Pillow Covers, Mortar B 
Caps, Class ‘Caps, etc., etc. 


W. H. SMITH & SONS, Manufacturers 
25 N. Fourth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also the outfit, 


superiority of workmanship. 


City | 


You don’t 
shave 


of real im- 


portance about a ra ‘Or that’s the 


blade. 


The frame or fe handic don’t 


count for anything — They’re only 
to ) hold the blade. 


A good razor means good 
blades. Good blades means a 
good razor. 


The SHRP-SHAVR is better than any 
razor you can buy because SHRP-SHAVR 
blades are the best blades made. They 
can’t be beaten at any price. The 


SHRP-SHAVR 


Costs 25c. 


You 


If you pay more for a razor you’re 
paying for a handle and box. 


Prove this for yourself — get a  SHRP-SHAVR 
and try it. It only costs you a quarter. If 
you’re not satisfied that what we tell youis 
true—if you’re not satisfied that the 
SHRP-SHAVR gives you as good a shave as any 
razor you’ve ever used, ship it back to us and 
you'll get your money back by return mail. 
If the SHRP-SHAVR isn’t right the trial won’t 
cost you a cent. Extra blades, 5 for 25c 
Stropper, 10c. 


SHRP-SHAVR RAZOR CO. 
68 Duane Street, New York 


PU all inourtlades 


‘waar ARE THE CRITICS “GOING TO DO 
WITH THIS EVIDENCE!” 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Aug. 5, "08 —I must say my belief in your 
jemedy is complete. In this city to sum up the cases, I give you 
lhe following : 
jos. Plotz, Bog Spavin, Cured EB. Bonscemark Bone Spavin, Cured 
Chos.Ryan,BowedTendon,‘‘ J, Call, 
\v. coesky Gurb, .'. °° Mr, Merrill, aya as ss 
|» Krapil, Bone Spavin, . F.Konegsmark, ‘‘ a as 
The above are eight of the ten cases complete in their cures, not 
jae dissatisfied with the remedy or with their guarantee. The other 
wo-— Mr. Lynch’s horse is recovering rapidly, is gradually resting 
,eels on the floor, lameness about gone. The Swift & Co. horse is 
Inproving as fast as can be expected. Pretty good record. What 
‘re the critics going to do with their evidence? All the parties live 
\ere, are reliable and I can get you testimonials from any of the 
ventlemen. In closing will say I thank you for past favors, prompt 
\reatment in shipping, letters of advice, etc., and will ask you to 
lend to me % doz. 8-oz, Ointment, as my supply is low; charge 
ind send bill to me. PAUL F. DOLAN, Care Fire Dept. 
00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send for 
copy, booklet and letters from business men and trainers 
on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, Thor- 
oughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped 
Lock, “Windpuft, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all Lameness. No 
\carorlossofhair. Horse w orks asusual. Dealers or Express Paid, 


‘roy Chemical Company, 111 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Buy Men’s Stylish Fall and Win- 
ter Suits and Overcoats direct 
from our factory by mail for 


$15 and $18 


We require no security, 
and trust any honest person 
anywhere in the United 
States. \We send garments 
on approval—you ‘don’ tpay 
a penny till you get the 
clothes and find them sat- 
isfactory—then pay $1.00 
aweek, Weare twice over 
thelargest Credit Clothiers 
in the world. We operate 
73 stores in the United 

aes having over 500,000 customers. 
PREE — Send to-day for our» line, of 
stylish Fall and Winter samples, self- 
measurenient blank, tape, and full partic- 
ulars of ourconvenient payment plan, all 
. Commercial rating $1,000,000.00. 


free 
Menter & RosenbloomCo. 
320 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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licked the editor. Yet every soul in town 
at once knew all about it and went around 
to look at the shattered glass. There wasa 
voluntary association of ladies, with head- 
quarters in Mrs. Timmons’ millinery store, 
which let nothing pass—especially nothing 
of the feminine gender—without the am- 
plest comment and the darkest deductions. 

The minute perfection of this parole 
news service was marvelous, A capitalist 
from Trenton, New Jersey, with whom the 
bank had been doing some business in the 
farm-mortgage line, came to Catlin and 
was Mr, Renfrew’s guest for several weeks. 
Naturally he was an object of interest. At 
a social gathering I heard it remarked, as a 
matter of general concern, that he wore 
silk underclothes and pajamas and changed 
his socks every day. Renfrew’s hired girl 
had hastened to Mrs. Timmons with these 
items of information. To be able to im- 
part them gave her a certain social value. 

Of course, we were steadily growing 
away from the frontier. The year our boy 

was born Mr. Renfrew built his new house, 
from plans made by an architect in Lincoln, 
and put a bathroom in it. The important 
fact was not the bathroom itself, but that 
it caused scarcely a ripple of excitement. 
We were quite sophisticated. Already the 
frontier was a tradition anda fake. When 
ue cowboy came to town we laughed at 

im, 

He came from Cheyenne, and his name 
was Charley Delavan. His reason for 
coming was that his sister, Hank Barlow’s 
wife, lived in Catlin. He appeared in the 
costume which Wild West shows have 
made familiar to inhabitants of Eastern 
cities, but which, I believe, is practically 
unknown in any other locality. He was a 

very handsome youngster, with dark, 
curly hair and large, brown eyes. At first 
he was never without such theatrical 
properties as a cartridge belt, heavy 
revolver and spurs; and he ran his pony 
idiotically up and down Main Street when, 
obviously, there was no occasion for haste. 
He amused us. Old Lem Wooster would 
sit on a cracker-barrel, his big, bony 
shoulders humped forward, his huge hands 
lopped down in his lap, and listen to the 
young man’s loud talk of the frontier with 
an expression of awed interest which we 
thought convulsing. 

Then, presently, we discovered that 
Delavan was not such a bad sort, after all 
—only young and something of a fool. 
As a matter of fact, he had been West 
about four months. He was twenty-two or 
twenty-three, but still very boyish. When 
he had had his little splurge he developed 
a sort of warm, indiscriminate friendliness, 
like that of an overgrown pup. We forgave 
him a good deal on account of his beauty. 
There was something oddly appealing in 
his big, soft, brown eyes that reminded you 
of an urchin that hopes to be given a 
cooky. 

Presently, the Timmons crowd was talk- 
ing about Delavan and Mrs. Archibold 
Harney. After ten years of widowerhood, 
Captain ae had married—at nearly 
the same time I 
his old town in Ohio. She looked scarcely 
twenty when he brought her there—one of 
those plump, blue-eyed, blond women who 
seem all made of soft curves, and created 
to be petted. She was not popular in 
Catlin—being too frank and continuous 
in expressing her disapproval of it. Their 
girl was the same age as our boy. There 
was a sort of understanding that Captain 
Harney was not happy 

He must have been ‘itty then. His hair 
and ee droo done mustache were iron- 
gray. He had grown corpulent. Still, 
there was command in _ his presence; 
plenty of vitality in the blue eyes under 
his broad brow. His habits had never been 
exemplary and he was notoriously careless 
about paying debts. His caustic and too- 
ready wit had offended many. For all 
that, the general feeling about him was 
thathewasa man. Hecracked jokes about 
our Shakespeare Club and often he went 
without a collar; yet, for all that, he read 
a good deal. 

Captain Harney seemed to me a man 
misplaced. The notion that he was not 
exactly happy was inferred from grosser 
facts. It was noticed that he sometimes 
drank more than was good for him—and 
the quantity which might have been good 
for him, since no ill effects could be traced 
to it, was not small. Also, now and again, 
he appeared in the loft over Demlow 
Brothers’ store, where a poker game could 
usually be found, and A ayed all night — 
with pretty uniformly bad luck. 


did. His wife came from’ 
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Please send one copy—‘‘A Better Day’s Work” 


A Sexxex 
Day's Worcs 


Compliments 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., 
etroit, 
Mich, 


Sent 
With Our 


Compliments 
Topics Discussed 
How the Stone Age Man 
“*Kept Books” 
Beginnings of Mathematics and 
AValu able Book ee 


The Abacus and other calcu- 
Interesting as a novel— instructive as a text-book. It gives lating devices 
the history of accounting, starting from before the time when 
contracts were recorded by notches on a stick. Gives in 
concrete form hundreds of suggestions for short-cuts in 
accounting, and new ways for handling detail that will’ help 
any business man— president, manager or clerk — to attain to 
a better day’s work. It is not a Burrough’s Catalogue. It 
is a result of scholarly research and business experience which 
you'll read with pleasure and profit. It’s worthy of a place in 
your library. Write for it—on your letterhead —or use coupon. 


Business Practice in Ancient 
Babylon 
Origin of the ‘‘Carbon Copy”’ 
Charles Babbage’s “Difference 
ngine 
Birth of the Modern Adding 
Machine 


Short Cut Suggestions: 
Daily Cash Balances 


Stock Records and Inventories 

Comparative Statements of 
Operating Expenses 

Methods of Analyzing Out- 
standing Accounts 

How a Tnial Balance Can be 
Handled with Accuracy and 
Quickness 

Recapitulation of Sales in a 
Retail and Wholesale Store 

How to Handle Monthly 
Statements 

Proving Your Daily Postings 

reyention of Tnal 


(Wine out of every ten adding and listing machines made are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machines 


have been the inspiration for many of the improved methods discussed in 


; Biase Troubles 
the book and in use to-day. . ; A ‘| A Shorter and Better Way to 
No matter what your business is, a Burroughs will be of incalculable Handle Cash Received 


Checking Invoices by Machin- 
ery 
Handling a Pay Roll With 
uick Accuracy 
Getting Cost of Day Labor) 
Labor Costs by Jobs —A 


Shorter Way 

Material Cost by Jobs 

Finding Cost of Pieces 

Cotton Invoices Made in one- 
third the Time 

Saving Time in Adding and 
Listing Tons and Cwt. 

Handling Addition of Feet, In- 
ches and Fractions of Inches 


A Scheme for Reconciling 
Bank Balances 


Adding and Listing Hours and 


Minutes in Less Time 
Checking by Grand Totals 
Checking Statistics 
Etc,, Etc. 


help to you. There are 58 styles of Burroughs, adapted to every business 
from the country grocery to the city bank. It will take care of all the 


brain-numbing details quickly and accurately, and leave time for you 
and your clerks to get other things done. 


It excels an expert in all 
kinds of numerical operations 
with no possibility of mistakes. 
We will prove this and show 
why Burroughs is better 
than any other adding ma- 
chine, in construction and 
efficiency by an adequate 


Free Trial 


in your office. When you 
write for our complimentary 
book, “A Better Day's 

ork,’’ ask also for infor- 
mation about the Burroughs, and 
state the nature of your business, 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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80 Shines 25c! 


Smaller size—enough for 20 shines—1l0c. Gotoyour | 
dealer—if he can’t supply, clip out this whole ad as 
a certificate and we will supply you direct with 


i 
| 
Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 
| 
1 


Hand or 
Electrically Operated 


One burner will give as much light as ten 
ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 
electric bulbs—six 16 candle power gas 
jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 2 cts. 
per week. Produces a pure, white, 
steady, safe light. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


u | Send 25c for 3 copies of a beautiful monthly for ama- 
teurs. Prizes, picturecriticism, instruction. $1.50 yearly. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY,1157 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 

ie 47 years. Box C, Washington, 

C. Best references. Careful 

Booklet Free. Write us. 


Best for black or russet shoes— will not change original color 
of tan, russet or brown—a pure oil dressing— gives a quick, 
lasting, waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and won't 
rub off on hands or garments. 


American Shoe Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


Use ‘‘Nova’’—Best Cleaner for White or any Shade Canvas Shoes. 
Bw se ee SS SBS SO SS Se es ese eee ft 
in your 


Sell Kushion Komfort Shoes **°" 


Big profits—permanent trade—no expense. Satisfied wearers 
buy again. Write for agency. Bully chance for hustlers. 
Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., Dept. R-99, Boston, Mass. 


Comes in glass jar. 


oe Ue ae Terms mare Th 


ewe 23 “*“SAN-PAR-ELL"’) 
D Shi t $1.00,$1.25 and 
ress Ir S, $1.50 and Up 
HEY are scientifically fazlored, 
not merely cut, to fit. The 
bosom, the crucial test of a 
Dress Shirt, is broad, chest-curved 
and absolutely bulge-proof. 
We call our Dollar-Fifty Shirt the 
‘““TRIM-FIT.”’ It a bit more than justifies 
thename. Each shirt is sealed byus in a dust 
proof paraffine wrapper, It comes to you 
snowily white and without annoying finger- 


prints. A little thing, perhaps, but one that men 
who prize the niceties of dress willa ppreciate. 
Ask your dealer for “SANSPAREIL” Dress 
Shirts, Day Shirts, Night Robes and Pajamas. 
Our dainty booklet B “Tur WELL-SHIRTED 
MAN” sent free, if you write. 


MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO., 814 Broadway, NewYork 
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Look for 
this trade 
niaArR ON 
every saw, 


and they 
ARE the best 


Simonds Saws 


2 
the BEST | Z 
are e 


SIMONDS SAWS| 


seldom need to be set. And they keep 
their sharp-cutting edge longer than 
any saws we know of. The steel used 
in Simonds blades is specially tem- 
pered, tough and elastic. It’s made Jj 
in Simonds Steel Mills, and used exclu- 
sively in Simonds Saws—hand, circu- 
lar, cross-cut, band— every kind of saw 
that’s made. 

You’ll find the above trade mark etched 
on the blade of every genuine Simonds 
Saw —it guarantees Simonds quality. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Simonds Saws, send 
us his name and we'll see that you are supplied. 


Write for ** Simonds Guide" — mailed Sree 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Portland 
New York 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOIATE 


BUDS 


The only genuine. 


Note the taste so dif- 
ferent from others 
—that smooth melt- 
ing quality and the 
surpassingly delicious 
aroma. Buy of your 
druggist or confectioner, 


= LE u 
. De ARS 


” — or send us one dollar for a 
pound box prepaid. 
One sample box for 30c in stamps and your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ a 


Cocoa Man ufacturers 


more writing. 3 
lead. Handies¢ 
invented. Cost 


eyer/ known in 


DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates on household goods to all 
Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 


Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 101 
Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; 2¢0 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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A great part of Mrs. Timmons’ gossip 
was mere spiteful invention, and most 
people knew it. But this particular gossip 
was soon sadly justified. For Mrs. Harney 
and Delavan ran away together. Of 
course, in such a community, everybody 
knew it at once. 

Dele Morris happened to go to Cheyenne 
with some cattlemen. He wired to Mr. 
Renfrew that the runaway couple were 
there, staying at a cheap hotel. Mr. 
Renfrew called a little conference, in the 
back room of the bank, of some friends of 
the captain—Lem Wooster, Joe Strawn 
and Charley Gray, who had recently gone 
in partnership with Harney. It was the 
sense of the meeting that the husband 
should be told. 

Captain Harney took the westbound 
train that afternoon. What he would do 
was regarded as a matter of course. No 
one in Catlin, not contemplating financial 
suicide, would have written a policy on 
Delavan’s life for a less premium than 101 
per cent. Dele Morris and the captain 
were brother Masons, as well as neighbors, 
so Dele kept watch for him in Cheyenne — 
as fora brother; with a borrowed gun in his 
coat-pocket. When the captain arrived 
that evening Dele accompanied him to 
the cheap hotel, and stood in the hall with 
his back to the wall, while Harney went 
upstairs. 

An hour later, Captain Harney, very 
grave, came downstairs with Delavan, who 
was carrying a bag. The young man was 
ashy white and visibly shaking. His 
beautiful brown eyes showed that he had 
been crying. Captain Harney opened the 
hall door for him, let him pass out into the 
dark, closed the door, and went upstairs 
without a word to his astonished guard. 
Another hour passed. Again the captain 
came downstairs. This time his wife was 
with him. She was veiled, but white and 
shaking. 

“T’m going to take my wife back to 
Catlin on the one-o’clock train, Dele,” said 
the captain, very gravely; and they went 
out, he carrying her bag. 

There was no shooting. He simply 
brought her back to Catlin; installed her 
in their home. Then he went to three or 
four old friends, Lem Wooster being one 
of them. His wife was very young, he said, 
and he had married her more or less under 
false pretenses as to what Catlin was like 
and what his position there was. Her 
disappointment and insistence that he 
move to a larger place had not contrib- 
uted to peace at home. He had stayed 
away a good deal. He felt that he hadn’t 
done as well as he might by her and that 
what she had done was mostly his fault. 
She was sorry now. He wished her to 
have another chance. He hoped, he said 
to them, that his old friends would stand 
by him and by her. 

On his own ground, there was no 
stauncher champion than Lem Wooster. 
If the body of Captain Archibold Harney 
had been threatened by desperate men, or 
ravenous beasts, or fire, or flood, and he 
had called ‘‘Help, Lem!” the old man 
would have gone to his side as a spark 
leaps upward, and stayed there, if need 
were, till he died in his tracks. But this 
need of Captain Archibold Harney’s soul 
to forgive he could not understand. 

Neither, generally speaking, could Cat- 
lin. Almost nobody understood that what 
Captain Harney had done required more 
courage than the conventional homicide 
that any Western jury would have ac- 
quitted him of. The weight of the town 
was dead against them. And it was the 
husband, even more than the wife, who had 
offended against the current concept of 
honor. — 

Him even Dele Morris shunned. His 
popularity declined; his practice fell away. 
Finally, he was not of that very rare stuff 
which can long support the burden of a 
community’s contempt. 

There was no hope socially for the young 
wife. In about six months she went back 
to Ohio—ostensibly on a visit; but we 
never saw her again. Then Captain 
Harney went to Colorado, and tried to 
establish himself in several towns. But he 
could not get on his feet; could never 
again take a position of command; was 
always an under dog. He died in poverty, 
a little more than a year after he went 
West. Perhaps the truth is that his will 
was divided; and it seemed to him debat- 
able whether it had not been his duty to 
kill Delavan. 


Editor’s Note —This story will be complete in six 
parts, of which this is the second part. 
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THE STETSON SHOE CO. 
New York Shop, 7 Cortlandt Street 
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CHAMOIS 


is the genuine velvet-like Chamois used 
years ago forall household and saddlery 
purposes. It is tanned in cod oil by the 
old French hand processes and is guar- 
anteed not to harden. We are the first 
and only manufacturers branding our 
Chamois and guaranteeing its quality. 

If it isn’t perfect you return it to us by 
mail and get a new piece or your money back. 

Insist upon Black Horn Chamois and you 
will get the best; or send direct to us. 
Sizes: 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 square feet. 
Price 25c per square foot. 


BLA CK HORN CHAMOIS 
Guaranteed Yprand 


Warm Chamois Garments 

Our Washable Chamois Hunting 
Jackets, Shirts, Vests, Drawers, etc., 
afford ideal protection from cold. 
Hundreds of them are worn by sports- 
men, automobilists and doctors. All 
garments made to order. Write for 
booklet showing Chamois in colors. 


Black Horn Leather Co. 
20 Tannery St. Great Bend, Pa. 


The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. *~ 
275 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The 
. . . 
University of Chicago 
offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One maytake up High 


School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 


elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical students, 
The U. of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ml. 
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WHY NOT INSURE 
YOUR INCOME? 


OU carry fire insurance for 

protection against loss of 
property. What provision have 
you made for loss of income 
or your expenses in case you 
fall ill or become physically dis- 
abled? Guarantee your income 
and expenses while ill with our 
Popular Premium Policy. — 
Write for Particulars 
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THIS q DOES IT 
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and other useful ~ a\— 
patented articles as- —_ SP x 
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C.Giebner, Cols.,O,, CUTS TO THE END ‘ \ 
sold 22 pairs of Positive Tension Shears in 3 hours, i 
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THOMAS MFG. CO., 155 Home Bldg., Dayton, 


You can have a profita 
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munity selling the latest an 
best Fireless Cooker, th 
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vention of the age. Coo 
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L. RASTETTER & SONS 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Dr. Elwood Worcester 


Rector of Emmanuel Church, of Boston, and founder 
of the ‘‘Emmanuel Movement”’ of mental healing, has 
written, in five articles, 


The Results of 


The Emmanuel Movement 


Doctor Worcester here squarely answers, in scores of 
_ remarkable cases he has treated, the question, ‘‘ What has 
' actually been done by this method of mental healing ?’’ 


The series begins in 


: The Ladies’ Home Joumal 
| (Out September 25th) sh 


An article by Dr. Worcester on his remarkable mental results with 
children appears in the October number, for sale everywhere. 15 cents 
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A reliable revolver is a guard against surprise. 
A good thing to have handy. 


Whether you are a bold hunter in the heart of the 
forest or a timid woman in the atmosphere of home, an 
H & R Revolver affords both confidence and protection. 

For over thirty-six years we have been the most 
exacting critics in frearms manufacturing. 

That is why an H & R Revolver never disappoints — 
because it is dependable, safe, certain, accurate. It is the 
weapon for you. 

: Our illustrated catalog is replete with styles and sizes, among 
which we would especially recommend our H & R Automatic, double 


action, 32 caliber, 6 shot, or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3% inch barrel, nickel 
finish, $6.00. . H & R Hammerless, $7.00: 
Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than 


accept substitutes order from us direct. 
Write to-day for this beautiful catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, 
429 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 
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di ‘Time 
Savers 


Economy in little things swells the “profit” account. 
If you could save twenty dollars in postage (and other 
dollars in envelopes) on every thousand invoices you 
send out, wouldn’t you, as a business man, want to 
know how you could do it? 

Dennison’s Tag Envelopes are Time Savers, Money 
Savers, Profit Makers. They deliver the goods to 
their destination winter or summer—storm or fair — 
and always with the invoice securely enclosed. 


Tag Envelopes 


‘ 


are made with the same regard to “quality” as Dennison’s Tags. 
The stock is tough and durable, will take writing and printing 
perfectly; the Patented Dennison Patch Eyelet insures security — 
the cost is low. 

Made in all sizes and adapted to any business. Your printer 
or stationer can supply you, or we will send samples and prices 
to any business house on request. 

Address Dept. “17’’at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufadmning Sompany 


The Tag Makers 


BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 

ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St. 


Shoe Leather for 
Style and Comfort 


What Paris endorses the world adopts. 
proved “Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid”— London 
and New York followed. ‘Today all the well-dressed 


world is wearing it, for it is good to wear. 
“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” is the latest thing in 


Paris ap- 


Scientific Leather making. It IS kid (goat skin) 
tanned to preserve the natural animal oils—hence 
it does not crack nor harden after wetting. 


ts soft bright surface makes it beautiful. Its plia- 

Mics and softness allow you to wear a smaller size 
shoe. You can wear it longer and with far greater 
comfort than any other leather — yet it costs no more. 
Ask your dealer for it by the full name 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 


Made in Black and Colors 


7 40 different U. S. stamps for 
Stamps Given the names oftwo collectorsand 
2c. postage — 1,000 mixed foreign 17c. —100 different U. S.19c. — 
10 different foreign coins 15c.—40 Japan on colored sheet 19c. 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


4 Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 
60 varieties. Contains 10 beautiful chromos. 
Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells how 
to cure diséases, kill lice, make money. Only 10 cts., 


PARKER'S Arctic Socks 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
“y. . room, . Worn in rubber boots, absorb 
spiration. Made of knitted fab- 
= ric, lined with soft white 
Sold in all 
sizes bydealers orbymail, 
. “a 25capair. Parker pays 
postage. Catalogue free. Parker’s name in every pair. 


wool fleece. 


postpaid. B, H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. 57, 25 James Street, Malden, Mass. 


This 
dull 
leather 
blucher 
makes a good, 
every day shoe for 
the dressy, particular man. 

It is both stylish and serviceable 
—like all Florsheim Shoes. 

The quality is built in and results 
from the careful selection of ma- 
terials handled by experts from 
cutting to finishing. 

Every Florsheim Shoe is made over 


“natural shaped” lasts which insure 
tealfoot comfort. Most styles $5 and $6. 


Write for style book. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


| Gold edges. 50c. per 
/ pack. go picture backs, 
dainty colors and gold. 


) 40 regulation backs. 
ant Most durable 25c. card 
~HA/PLAYING CARDS = made. More sold than 
S= B= all others combined. 


New 200-page book, ‘‘ Card Games and How to Play 
Them,” latest rules, Sent prepaid for 6-flap ends from 
Bicycle tuck boxes or 15c. in stamps. 

TheU.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 10, Cincinnati, U.S.A 
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OON TO WOMEN 


Poneeeeresateeetesrs FREE TO YOU. Our “‘EXCEL” 
» illustrated booklet describing 
§ our Electric Heated Laundry 
=” Irons. Most valuable to you. 
Athousand and onetimesahot 
Iron is a pressing need for the 
J dainty bit of lace, ribbon or 
waist that requires your special 
skill, to restore the freshness 
and lustre a woman loves. 

Every Iron GUARANTEED, by our special POLICY 
OF ELECTRICITY INSURANCE (secure it now), 
against a burn out, for ONE YEAR. Hot electric iron in 
sixty seconds, Home or laundry use. Low cost of opera- 
tion. Just push, the Iron does the rest. Saves time and 
fatigue. Price, $4.75, very low for 6 pound size, complete 
with cord, plug and stand. Use on any current. Also up le 
to 125 volts. Write to-day for special reduction. 


EXCEL ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
54 Vesey Street, New York City 


Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mail 
Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargements 

and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Proposition. for 

Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. 

Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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CHECK! 
(Continued from Page 9) 


“Shall we go see McCaslin now?” 

The shock was too much. The spy’s 
knees literally gave way—he would have 
fallen, but Bud caught him and held him 
up. Chattering, sobbing, catching his 
breath, he begged for mercy. 

“Oh, if you’d rather go, all right,’ said 
Bud; ‘‘just suit yourself.”” He led the 


trembling wreck to the gate, bade him | 


farewell with a parting kick, and resumed 
his hiding-place. ‘‘ Resolved, that the pen 
is mightier than the sword,” he sneered. 

He had not long to wait. The Colonel 
came forth, smiling fatuously. He made 
his way to the hay-baler with furtive 
glanee and tread. Putting in a letter, he 
went back with the complacency of a 
virtuous but feeble-minded hypocrite. 

Bud took the letter out. ‘‘Faugh!” he 
said—the clean and wholesome villain! 
“The black treachery of it! The dirty 
swine! The traitor! P—t—th! And 
Mac never sure of living the day out! 
Now, let’s see? To rub it in, to make it 
smart, this thing mustn’t be done in a 
corner. In the morning, before McCaslin 
leaves—that’s the time,” he_ planned. 
“That’s what’ll hurt—to crawl, before the 
crowd and before me! ‘Fifth and las’ card 
—what you got?’” He snapped his 
fingers. ‘‘Hunt me, will you, Colonel? 
Well, I’ll just give you a little touch of 
high life, your black self, so you’ll know 
how it feels. I’ll call for yes or no, straight. 
The Colonel will look at Mac and then at 
me, and he’ll say yes! He can’t stand the 
gaff. Go ’long, Jug—turn you out to- 
morrow,” said Bud, slapping the arching 
neck with hishat. ‘‘ You hada purty tough 
lay—just me for company, and me cross. 
Better luck coming, old boy!” Jug 
strutted and pranced. ‘‘This is sure one 
real nice, little old world!”’ said Bud 
Fanning, smiling at the stars. 

Cipriano, horse-wrangler, was first to see 
Fanning, riding merrily down the Big Road, 
and ran stumbling into the breakfast-room 
with the news. Women hustled the 
playing children indoors. McCaslin and 
Chatfield boiled out through the gate to 
meet him. 

As they rode closer, Bud waved a cordial 
hand. ‘‘Mawnin’, Mac! You-all got 
breakfas’ ready?” 

“Just settin’ up,” said McCaslin. 
““Come in and have a bite?”’ - They reined 
in beside him, mystified, but not to be 
outdone. Not for worlds would they have 
laid finger to their guns. They must play 
up to his lead. 

“Don’t care if I do,” said Bud carelessly. 
“T was just coming down to see to the 
Old Man. Heto home? Want to shoe old 
Jug, too. Got any smokin’?” 

‘* Al-ways,”’ said Chatfield, producing 
the materials. ‘‘How’re you fixed for 
cartridges?’’ he added, with a touch of 
malice. 

Bud rolled his cigarette. ‘‘Oh, plenty — 
thanks, just the same,” he said, ignoring 
the sarcasm. He puffed out a lungful of 
smoke contentedly and picked up the reins. 
“Well, le’s go see the Colonel,” he said. 

They met him at the gate. Bud swept 
off his hat to those of the ladies in the 
background whose curiosity had outweighed 
their prudence— (all of them). He leaned 
over, both hands on his saddle-horn, and 
looked at the Colonel quizzically: 

“Howdy, Colonel! Somebody was 
sayin’ you was wantin’ to see me?” he 
suggested. 

The Colonel swelled with triumph. 

“Tll put you where I can see you 
when I want to, sir! Where you should 
have been years ago, you— you— inja- 
mous scoundrel !’? The Colonel was near 
bursting. 

“There, there; I wouldn’t take on so 
if I was you. You can’t be too careful, 
you know, at your age,”’ said Bud sooth- 
ingly. Then, in a confidential but per- 
fectly audible aside to McCaslin: ‘‘The 
old gentleman is beginnin’ to show his 
years, ain’t he?”’ 

“Disarm him! What do you mean?” 
bawled the Colonel. 

Bud’s drawl was patronizing. ‘‘ Now, 
now; I wouldn’t order people around like 
that—not white people,” he protested. 
“And you mustn’t take my gun, or 
bother me any more—about anything. 
If I take a fool notion to do anything—say, 
to start a post-office in the old hay-baler— 
don’t you say nary word. I can read 
—if it’s coarse enough—and see that the 
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All “Fay” Hats 


are the product 


of a “just right” combina- " tion of highly skilled hand 
labor and highly developed machinery. Enough highly 
skilled hand labor to secure that really artistic “touch” which alone denotes 


Distinctive Style 


and just enough of the machine processes to make sure of a quality-getting and cost-saving 
that must make good the unqualified guarantee of satisfaction that goes out to 
every wearer of a “Fay” hat. 


All “ Fay” Agents are authorized to ask their customers to consider any money 
they pay for a “Fay” as simply on deposit subject to call until such time as they are 
sure they have received full satisfaction from their hat; and they will be asked to measure 


their satisfaction by the 


“Wearproof, Rainproof and Sunproof” 


possibilities they may think they would or might have found had they bought a hat of any 
other make offered at a much higher price. 


If Your Hatter is the best dealer in town it is probable that he is our agent. 
Ask him to show you a “Fay.” If he is not our agent and does not offer to get a “Fay” 
for you, we will send you one direct from the factory and guarantee its safe arrival. 

When ordering tell us if your face is round or long; tell your age, weight, height, waist-measure 
and size of hat worn; give us the hat number and color wanted; send us the price, and we will sen 1 the 
hat at once by prepaid express. The hats shown in this advertisement are made in black, and in light, 
medium and dark brown, 

Our catalog makes a large showing of very attractive styles, all of which are tasteful refinements of 
those shapes that are of latest vogue in the best fashion centers, Many of these styles are exclusive, and you 
will not find them shown at their best in any hat but the “‘ Fay. 


Styles enough, shapes Send for Catalog «“ P* 


enough, colors enough 


For all Good-dressers, 


for every time and taste 
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Smokers! 


On page 38 of this issue will be 
founda very liberal offer on the 
part of the La Reclama Cuban 
Factory, the largest mail-order 
cigar manufacturers in the 
world. They will send their 
cigars on approval to readers of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
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Sportsman 
should have 
a copy of our 
820 page En- 
ecyclopedia of 
, Sporting Goods, 
Lj §=fully illustrated, 
Ya which contains a 
wealth of valuable in- 
ormation about Guns 
Rifles, Revolvers and 


és/ Pistols; Fishing Tackle, 
a Tents, and Camping Goods. 
In addition to this there are camp cooking recipes, 
hints on the use of firearms, information about 
different kinds of powder, size of shot to use for 
all kinds of game, etc., etc. It is, in fact, the most 
coniplete book of the kind ever published. 
We will send you a copy of this book, together 
with this month’s number of the 


National Sportsman 


(a 160 page magazine devoted to sport withGUN, 
RIFLE and ROD) on receipt of 10c in stamps or 
q coin to cover cost of mailing. 


National Sportsman, Inc. , 73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cape, Glace, Chamois, Silk—standard colo 
lengths, at Factory prices. Winter Gloves. | 
dren’s Gloves. Write for our Style Book. 


Cummings Glove Co., 14 Forest St., Gloversville, 


Cheaper Than Horses 


Goes as fast and as far as you like under all conditions of 
and roads. Surrey develops 16-H-P. Runs from two to tl 


per hour, and goes thirty nIgpTE fe 
TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps many | Miles on one gal. gasoline. 4 “yy Ug il 
varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, : at 


Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp Album, 
coupons, large new list, bargain lists all Free! 
Agents Wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 


E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St, Louis, Mo. 


—$—$——— ee 
THAT PAY. (> Protect Your Idea! 
Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents— Whatand 
How to Invent’ Free. 84-page Guide 


Book. Free report as to Patentability. 


E, E. VROOMAN, Patent’ Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 


KIBLINGER eu 
MOTOR VEHICLES 2—=_ A x J 
Best pleasure and #& 

business vehicle— % 

never gets tired—no 
tire troubles. Book 
of facts, figures and 

proof free. Prices : a 

from $375 up according to style of body. 

W. H. KIBLINGER CO., Dept. 52, Auburn, In 


The sixty men who are identified with this institution as members 
of the Board of Directors and Advisory Board are among the most s 
cessful business and professional men of Ohio, and are men of unqu 
tioned integrity and judgment. Send fora copy of our free booklet ** 
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Get a Tyden Table-Lock 
FREE! & 


with your dining table by insisting on your 
dealer selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table 


_ which is fitted with a celebrated Tyden Patent 
Table-Lock without extra charge. 
We guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Table if it is locked will never spread 
apart at the bottom of pedestal. 


It draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 
gether from inside and holds them together 
with one hook so the center cannot sag. 


The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table. 


As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
and hope it will be all right. 

All Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 
surpassing workmanship, made in oak and 
mahogany, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 

Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 
designs in dining tables. It also shows our latest 
success, the combination table that extends to 
72 inches and locks without opening the pedestal. 

Buy a guaranteed table. The only one is the 
Hastings, marked like this. 

80,000 now in use. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hastings Table Co., Dept.S, Hastings, Mich. 


The “Superba” mark 
on neckwear means the 
latest creation in style and 
colors, the most that 50 
cents can buy in quality 


of fabric and finish. 
Superba Silk is 


Pinhole Proof 


(That's something new) 
Slips easily when you tie it, 
wears like iron, keeps its beauti- 
ful lustre and is crushless, $1 
Superbas are the best made for 
the money. 

Should your dealer not have 
Superba Cravats send us his 
name and 50c and we will 
send you, postpaid, a Superba 
silk four-in-hand in any of 50 
colors you may Choose. 

H.C. Coun & Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


A dollar 
Superba 


Especially in 
your dining room 
where the floor gets 
such constant and 
‘often severe usage you 

need ‘f61" Floor Var- 
inish—it is heel-proof, 
\chair- proof, water-proof 
|— the only varnish you can 
ibe sure will ‘Show Only 
|the Reflection,” 


Send For Free Sample Panel 
jfinished with ‘'61’’ and test it for 

ourself—stamp your heel on it. 
You may dent the wood but you can't 
crack the varnish. If your dealer hasn't 
“6L'’ write to us direct. We have alittle 
ook telling all about floor finishing—it is 
ee for the asking. 


RATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 


. 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Factories 
NEW YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO 
LONDON PARIS HAMBURG | 


‘“ 27 ADDING Ff 
GEM MACHINE 
| Free 10 Day Trial 
At Our Expense 
Has an Automatic Car- WW 
vier anda Resetting De- I 
vice that clears the dials 
te 3 to zero. Does the work ff 
of high-priced machines. 2 years’ WRITTEN GUARAN- 
| TEE. Special offerto Agents. Address 


M.Gancher, Automatic Adding Machine Co.,332 Broadway, N.Y. | 
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letters gets to the proper parties. Don’t 
you put in a word, you giddy old pup! 
Hear me?” He tapped himself on the 
breast, incidentally touching a letter in his 
shirt pocket, which protruded just far 
enough for the Colonel to see a portion of 
the address, in his own hand: ‘‘ Gov. G. A.” 

“What kind of guff’s this he’s givin’ 
up?’ whispered a bystander. ‘‘Of all the 
unmerciful gall eP 

The Colonel moistened his lips, but found 
nothing to say. He looked this way and 
that, helpless, suddenly shabby, pinched 
and old. The sky was breaking down, 


| the firm, every-day earth heaving up, he 


was being hideously crushed between. The 
only thing he saw distinetly was McCaslin’s 
face, dark with suspicion. In mere fact 
McCaslin’s face wore no expression at all 
but dim amazement and desire to wake up. 
Thus conscience kept the Colonel what he 
was. 

“Got that?” resumed Bud. ‘“ Now, I'll 
tell you what to do: You buy the Dollar- 
sign cattle at a fair price, or I’ll ship ’em out 
of the country, if you’d rather, and start 
meanew bunch. Let you pick out a brand, 


| so you won’t have no kick coming. Then, 
| you give me a job; I’m a good hand. 


. . . Besides, there’s gossip rumorin’ round 
concerning me—so I hear. Something 
about a yearlin’. ’Course, if Colonel 
Lyman stays by me and puts me to work 
that puts a qui-e-tus on talkin’. Every- 
body sees there’s been a misunderstandin’ 
and I’m squared. I like this country and 
I’m goin’ to stay.” 

Bud’s hands were in Jug’s mane. 
“You'll do that, won’t you, Colonel, to 
oblige me?”’ hesaid, smiling at his unhappy 
foe. The mockery of his look enlarged 
him. This quiet, subtle finish was worth 
lingering over. 

“Why,” said the Colonel, choking— 
and stopped. So the sky was not to fall on 
him, after all. ‘‘ Why,” he said again, ‘‘if 
you want to work te 

But Bud interrupted him in contemp- 
tuous pity for such abject surrender. 
Further humiliation would be debasing to 
the victor. 

“That's all right, Colonel. We under- 
stand each other. I knowed you’d do the 
right thing, oncet I showed you. I’m go- 
ing to Dundee. Who’ll loan mea horse?— 
want to turn Jug loose. Shoe him to- 
morrow. Come up with Mac, somebody, 
and introduce me, so there won’t be no 
mistakes. Want to draw a little on my 
first month’s wages—clothes and tobacker 
and such. Naw, don’t want no break- 
fast. Come up after while, Colonel, and 
Tl sign up with you. Want to think it 


out first? Feller can’t be too careful what | 


he puts on paper.” 
The Colonel, like the celebrated baby 
of fiction, said absolutely nothing. 
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only because they have mastered the art 
of writing and because they accept the 
traditions handed down from generation to 
generation. To these traditions the Amer- 
icans are as loyal as the British, even if 
there are occasional exceptions to be noted 
on one shore of the Atlantic or on the other 
— Carlyle in Great Britain; for example, 
and Walt Whitman in the United States. 
But while the comparison of the best 
authors of the two countries is not difficult, 
a comparison of the less gifted is not at 
all easy. In fact it is almost impossible. 
Where are we to strike the average? Who 
are the inferior writers? They are the 
men and the women who are coming before 
the public without having really mastered 
the art; and their writings, whether 
British or American, are certain to be open 
to criticism. And who is self-sacrificing 
enough to devote himself to a comparative 
study of the inferior authors of Great 
Britain and the United States merely to 
decide the idle question as to which is the 
more inferior? Here, indeed, is the impossi- 
bility of declaring whether or not Professor 
Brandl was justified in his assertion. No 
living man has a wide-enough acquaintance 
with the use of English in the two countries 
to be fully equipped for the expression of an 
opinion. And any one of us who ventures 
to decide for himself is likely to render a 
verdict warped by his national prejudices. 
The discussion is further complicated by 
a confusion as to just what it is about. 
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When Professor Brandl asserted that the 
Americans spoke English as well as the 
British, did he mean to say that their 
utterance was as good? or their pronuncia- 
tion? or their grammar? or their vocab- 
ulary? Here are four distinct things; and 


_ a superiority in any one of them would not 
| necessarily imply a superiority in the three 


others. 

Probably most Americans who have 
traveled would be inclined to say that the 
spoken word of the British falls more 
agreeably on the ear than that of the 
Americans. As they recall the soft, gentle, 
even voices of the friends they met in 
London, and as they reawaken in their ears 
the echo of the shrillness and the nasality 
only too frequent in New York and in 
Chicago, they may be ready to admit the 
British superiority on this point. But here, 
again, the terms of the comparison are not 
really fair, since, unconsciously, it has been 
made between the drawing-room voice in 
Great Britain and the street voice in the 
United States. A contrast of the street 
voice of London with that of New York 
would leave the investigator puzzled to say 
which was the more offensive to a delicate 
ear. A comparison of the drawing-room 
voice of men and women of culture in New 
England and in old England would leave 
the unprejudiced inquirer almost equally 
undecided, although the scales would 
probably incline a little in favor of the 
dwellers in old England. Perfect utterance 
is rare enough on both sides of the ocean, 
but, perhaps, it is a little less rare on the 
other side. Perhaps, a well-bred woman in 
London is a little more likely to possess a 
voice that is low and soft—‘‘an excellent 
thing in woman’’—than is a well-bred 
woman in New York or Chicago. 

Any discussion of utterance, of voice- 
delivery, is necessarily close to a discussion 
of pronunciation; and here, again, a 
weighing of the speech-habits of the British 
and the Americans in opposite scales is a 
task of surpassing delicacy. Perhaps, the 
utmost that it is safe to say on the subject 
is that the educated American seems to be 
a little more precise than the British, a 
little more careful. The cultivated British 
seem to be a little more free and easy in 
their speaking, a little more prone to clip 
words. At least it has been the experi- 
ence of one observer that the final g in the 
present participle was more likely to be 
dropped in London than in New York. 
More than one distinguished Englishman, 
lecturing in America, has been heard to 
say ‘‘comin’ and goin’,” a lapse which an 
American of corresponding position would 
be likely to avoid successfully. 

Probably there is more uniformity in 
the United States than in the United 
Kingdom, less dialective variation. We 
cling closer to a single standard, whereas 
they are tolerant toward diversities as 
dissimilar as the brogue of the Irishman, 
the burr of the Scotchman, and the several 
peculiarities of the Yorkshireman and of 
the natives of other counties. These local 
methods of pronunciation persist in Great 
Britain, partly, because men of position 
dwell in the country, going up to the capital 
only on occasion. In America we make our 
homes in the cities, going away only for 
our summer vacations, and constantly sub- 
jecting ourselves to the unifying influences 
of urban life. And, as all our large towns 
are noisy, our voices tend to be higher, not 
to say shriller, than would be the case if we 
had rural homes beyond the clang of the 
trolley-bell and the reverberating din of 
the streets. 

Not to be overlooked is the question of 
the aspirate. Nothing could be more 
absurd than the frequent American 
caricature of the Englishman’s speech, 
which represents him as omitting all his 
initial h’s and as compensating for this by 
prefixing an h to every initial vowel. 
The prefixed h is not common even among 
uneducated cockneys, or at least it is not 
habitual. What is habitual is the dropping 
of the initial aspirate, as in the familiar 


saying that “‘it isn’t work as’urts the’osses’ | 


’oofs, it’s the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on 
the ’ard ’ighway.’’ This elision of the 
aspirate is characteristic of the lower-class 


Londoner, and it is widespread throughout | 


England. 


and in Ireland as it is in America. It 


It is as unknown in Scotland | 


seems to be comparatively recent in its | 


origin, if we can infer anything from the 
fact that it is not satirized in any of the 
realistic passages of the Elizabethan drama. 
It is apparently a defect which those who 
have inherited find it almost impossible to 
overcome, 
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In their efforts to overcome it they can 
hardly help exaggerating the aspirate and 
giving to the initial h an emphasis which is 
more than its due. And this has produced 
a curious effect upon the speech of the 
educated classes. . As an emphasized h is 
proof that the speaker has to make an 
effort to get rid of a native defect, it is 
held to be a mark of illiteracy. Therefore 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
literate merely to suggest the h, to sound 
it but not to give it the full weight it would 
have in the mouth of an American who has 
no self-consciousness about the letter. So 
delicate are the upper classes in their 
dealing with the aspirate, so gently do 
they suggest it, in comparison with the 
unconscious fullness it has in the utterance 
of an American or a Scotchman, that a 
careless observer is tempted to believe that 
even the educated Englishman often drops 
his h’s. He does not drop them, but he 
does slur them over for fear of being con- 
sidered illiterate. And it is this habit 
which is, perhaps, responsible for a differ- 
ence of pronunciation in such words as 
hotel, hospital and historical. The American 
custom is to sound the h# unhesitatingly and 
to indicate this by writing ‘‘a hotel” and 
‘‘a hospital,’ whereas the British are care- 
ful to write ‘‘an hotel” and ‘‘an hospital.” 
Mr. Kipling went so far as to entitle one of 
his tales An Habitation Enforced, which 
might seem to imply that his pronunciation 
is ’abitation. 

When we leave the field of the spoken 
word for that of the written, and turn from 
utterance and pronunciation to vocabu- 
lary and grammar, we are on safer ground, 
for we have here the printed page to deal 
with. The British often taunt us with our 
Americanisms, ignorant of the fact that 
many of the words and phrases they 
denounce are as old as Shakespeare and 
even older. They seem to be unaware also 
that they themselves indulge in Briticisms 
quite as freely as wespermit ourselves 
Americanisms. Strictly defined, an Amer- 
icanism is a word of American origin not 
yet taken up by the whole body of users of 
the English language; and correspondingly 
a Briticism is a word of British origin not 
yet taken up by the same whole body. 

Every American traveling in the British 
Isles is struck by novel locutions with 
which he is quite unfamiliar, but which a 
Briton does not notice because he is 
accustomed to them. What we call a 
brakeman or a trainman they call a guard. 
What we call a freight-car they call a 
goods-van. Obviously guard and goods- 
van are Briticisms, just as brakeman and 
freight-car are Americanisms. 

There is this to be said also, that these 
Americanisms and these Briticisms are not 
symptoms of the corruption of the English 
language. On the contrary, they are signs 
of its healthy vitality. Every language 
tends to exhaust its vocabulary, and every 
language is constantly seeking to refresh 
its stock of words. Now, allthese localisms, 
whether born in the British Isles or in the 
far West, are candidates for admission to 
universal English; they are ready for 
service whenever they are likely to be use- 
ful. It is from these Americanisms and 
these Briticisms that the language is at 
liberty slowly to replenish its vocabulary. 
The trivial slang-phrases current for a 
brief season in Great Britain or in the 
United States soon drop out of fashion and 
are heard no more. But, now and again, 
one or another of these local locutions 
proves itself to be worthy of survival, and, 
in time, it may win its way into the upper 
circles; and the enriched language asks no 
questions as to the geographical origin of 
the new addition to its linguistic treasury. 

This leaves the general question whether 
spoken and written English is better in the 
United Kingdom or in the United States 
very much where it was at the beginning. 
Probably there is no one now living whose 
experience is wide enough and deep enough 
to decide it; and there is a good deal to be 
said on either side. But there is one thing 
which may be said, and which Professor 
Brandl has said, and that is this: The 
study of English is pursued far more 
thoroughly at our American universities 
than it is at the British universities. The 
history of the English language and the 


history of English literature are subjects’ 


which American educators consider of 
prime importance, and which British 
“educationists’’ seem to neglect. Neither 
at Oxford or Cambridge can a graduate 
student of English find any of the courses 
which are proffered to him abundantly at 
Harvard and Columbia. 
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ancies? Read HUMAN LIFE, its exclusive 

field is interesting articles about people. 
HUMAN LIFE marshals the world’s celebri- 
ties of the day together and gives them to you 
in picture and story as under a field glass. 

HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
stories and pictures of people and will keep the 
entire family posted as to the actions and doings 
of all the prominent people of the entire world. 

It has the greatest writer in this country of 
vigorous, virile, pungent, forceful, piquant 
English as its editor-in-chief, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, the caustic contributor to THESATURDAY 
EVENING Post, Cosmopolitan, Success and 
many other representative periodicals; the 
author of ‘‘The President,” ‘‘The Boss,’ 
“Wolfville,” “Andrew Jackson,’ and other 
books of story and adventure, every one scin- 
tillating with strenuous life. Mr. Lewis’s fingers 
are upon the public pulse; he knows what the 
public wants, and he gives them running-over 
measure. HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its 
fresh, original matter from the best authors 
and best artists, and filled to overflowing with 
human interest. 

You will find the great and the almost great, 
the famous and sometimes infamous, described 
in HUMAN LIFE, with a knowledge of their 
little humanities that is engrossing. 

HUMAN LIFE has a peculiar style and 
method of its own, which gets the reader into 
intimate relation with the subject written about. 
It may be said here, on these pages, you almost 
meet the people. You get them at close range, 
“off the stage,’ as it were; you see all their 
little mannerisms and peculiarities, and you 
hear them tell good anecdotes; you laugh with 
them, you find out about their homes and hob- 
bies and children and “ better halves.” 

Among the well known writers of the day 
who contribute to HUMAN LIFE are Charles 


Don’t Let Your 
} Wife Shovel Coal 


when you’re away during 
the day. 

No need to shovel coal 
“’ more than once a day in 
“ ordinary weather (twice 
in severe) if you have a 


SPENCER 


Steam 


enot Heater 


Has the only practical 
magazine feed (water- 
jacketed) — automatic 
_ regulation — quickest 
steaming device known 
—and other advantages 
proven by 20 years’ success. 


Only heater using No. 1 Buckwheat coal 
(costs about half as much as Egg, Stove and 
Chestnut). Burns the smallest and cheapest 
coal,andusuallyless(mevermore) thanothers. 

Get our free heating book. You can’t 
afford to install new heating equipment 
without first seeing this book. 


Spencer Heater Co., 200 Commonwealth Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


? ® ie ¢ 99 16,000 
Clark’s Cruises ie “Arabic” *tsns 
Feb.4, Orient ; Oct.16,'09,Feb.5,’10, Cruises Round 


the World. Fall Tours, 08, Round the World. 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


FRED H.SMITH 
CHAMBERS STREE 


Morris 


Belasco Patterson Russell 


Edward Russell, Vance Thompson, Upton 
Sinclair, David Graham Phillips, Elbert Hub- 
bard, Brand Whitlock, David Belasco, Clara 
Morris, Ada Patterson, Laura Jean Libby, 
Nanon Tobey and many others. 


HUMAN LIFE is unique in that its principal 
aim is to tell truthful, fascinating, live, up-to- 
date human tales about real human people — 
rich Pons — poor people — good people — bad 
people — people who have accomplished things 
— people who are trying to accomplish things 
— people you want to know about — people that 
everybody wants to know about. 

HUMAN LIFE gives you the intimate knowl- 
edge of what such people have done—are 
doing — what they say — how and where they 
live and lots of first-hand information that you 
cannot find elsewhere. 

HUMAN LIFE is a great big magazine, 
printed on fine paper with colored covers and 
well illustrated, a magazine well worth $1.00 a 
year. HUMAN LIFE hasa circulation of over 
200,000 copies a month, If we can get you to 
read HUMAN LIFE for three months we 
believe we can make you a subscriber for life. 


Read the following introduction offer : 


Three Months for 10c 


Won’t you use this Coupon to-day ? 


Human Life Publishing Company, 
88 Southgate Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find 5 two-cent stamps, 10c, for which send 
HUMAN LIFE for three months commencing with the 
next number. 


Name. 


P. O Box or Street. 


Town or City. 


Selecta gun that you 
know is guaranteed to shoot > 
as ordered. Some gun makers do “4, 
not target their guns 
at all before shipping. Ithaca Guns 
are carefully targeted and Uncle ‘‘Bob’’ 
Edwards (whose picture is shown) has in- §% 
structions to make them shoot as ordered “A 
regardless of time or expense. ‘‘Bob"’ 
has bored them since '83 and has pleased 
thousands of shooters. 
Listen to this: ‘' Killed fox yesterday, 
just 102 yds. from me. Killed him so dead 
was only gasping when I got to him 
A Augustus Williamson, Altamont, N.Y. 
Catalog Free—18 grades, $17.75 up. 
Address Dept. A. 


Ithaca Gun Co. 


ITHAGS. NY, 


Desirable 


D ACRES Freie tana $100 insurea) 


PAYABLE $5.00 MONTHLY 


Only 17 miles from Atlantic City markets. Soil and 
climate adapted to fruit, berries, early vegetables, poul- 
try and pigeons. Big successes now being made in 
these lines. Advantages of early crops that bring fancy 
prices. Near two large manufacturing towns and 
three main line railroads. Good roads, schools and 
churches. Write for handsome free booklet. 


Daniel Frazier Company, 682 Bailey Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“* positions ’’— no ‘‘ruled lines’? — no‘‘ shading ’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs’’ —no ‘‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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mated and later infect the entire system. 
This is the method which several leaders 
in bacteriology, including Behring (of anti- 
toxin fame), believe to be the principal 
source and method of infection of the 
human species. The large majority, how- 
ever, of bacteriologists and clinicians are of 
the opinion that ninety per cent. of all 
cases of human tuberculosis are contracted 
What an unpleasant experience, to from some human source. So that, while 
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PEN DRAWING and ILLUSTRATIN 
Complete and practical guide to self instruct 

: a sesagon cs Beginning with the pen, following inde 
the steps of progress, putting the 
in the direct way of success. 
Ninety per cent ‘ = 5 The illustrations are not chosen merel} 
of trouble with ; pictures, butto explain some technical poi 
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there the collect- 

ed matter lies un- 

noticed to breed 

noxious gases.— 

Headaches and 

fevers are the re- 

sult—Don’t send One of the best paid of all trades, Plumb- B 

for the Plumber! ers are in demand everywhere at good 

He will tinker, wages. They have short hours. By our 
method of instruction we make you a 
skilled, practical plumber in a few months, | 
so that you will be able to fill a good 

position. Write for free catalog. 

ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 

4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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hammer, cut and 
saw, andthensub- 
mit a bill that’s 
fierce.—Geta 
Little Giant Household Pump, which is guaranteed to re- 
move the most obstinate obstructions from and thoroughly 
clean all pipes leading from Kitchen Sinks, Wash Basins, 
Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Refrigerators, Hotel and Saloon 
Wash Boxes, Suda Fountains, etc. 

No skill at all required.—Y ou just place pump over opening 
of pipe and work piston up and down as you would a bicycle 


We offer local agencies to represe 


every city and town t ean member of the family or household. 


ihe FOWLER -SIMPSON 


Lastly, what of the left wing of our army 
of extermination, composed of those light- 
horse auxiliaries—the general progress and 
new developments of civilization, and the 
net results upon the individual of the expe- 
riences of his ancestors, which we designate 
by the term of ‘‘heredity’”’? For many 
years we were in serious doubt as to how 
far we could depend upon the loyalty of 
this group of auxiliaries, and many of the 
faint-hearted among us were inclined to 
regard their sympathies as really against us 
rather than with us, and prepared to see 
them desert to the enemy at any time. It 
was pointed out, as of great apparent 
weight, that consumption was decidedly 
and emphatically a disease of civilization; 
that it was born of the tendency of men to 
gather themselves into clans and nations 
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THIRTY DAYS TRIAL OFFER 


Your waste pipes ought to be cleaned twice a month.—/ 
know my pump will pay for ttselfevery time itis used.— 
I will send it, all attachments complete and express prepaid, 
on receipt of regular price of $4.00.— Keep it for 30 days, 
then if you are not delighted, send pump back and your 
money will be refunded.— Send $4.00 to-day in bank draft, 
registered letter or express or post-office money order.— 
Booklet free.—Men representatives wanted in 
all large cities.—Particulars free. 


J. E. KENNEDY, 41 Park Row, New York 
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HARVARD 
CLOTHES 


Accepted by the best-dressed young men in the country 
as the highest standard of appearance and quality. 


Harvard Clothes Gee our 
mark a new era in the Free 
proper apparelling of Style 


young men. They 
possess exclusively a 
snap, dignity and 
correctness that is 
best described by 
the phrase “well- 
groomed.” 

Harvard Clothes 
can be secured 
anywhere in the 
United States at 
prices ranging from 
$15.00 for a guaran- 
teed all-wool suit, to 
$35.00. They are de- 
signed particularly for 
the young man who 
wishes to improve his 
wardrobe, without in- 
creasing his expendi- 
tures. 


Write today for our free 
fashion booklet explaining 
why itis to your advantage 
to wear the best clothes in 
America, and we will refer 
you to a Harvard dealer 
who will take pleasure in 
showing you the line. 


Made only by 


DAUBE,COHN&CO. — 


> 381 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


is CHILDREN'S HOURK: 


Thousands of Boys and Girls are 
now Happy in Reading 


£-3 The Best Stories for 
3) Children Ever Written 


Ten volumes of the most 
delightful stories and poems, 
selected from the best in the 
literature of the whole world. 

There is not a dull story in the entire 


THE GREAT SUCCESS of the Children’s Hour 


is due to the fact that it entertains the children, 

1 while it is educating and uplifting them. It cul- 
 tivates right habits of reading and thinking. It 
creates the desire to read and the taste for that 
whichis best. Itis practical. It saves both time and 
-money. It costs but a trifle and is easily secured. 


2 stones 2 rictures FREE 


STORIES 


Send us your.name and address at once and we will 
also send valuable list of 700 of the best stories and 
poems for children by 250 authors, and special offer 
by which you can secure the Children’s Hour if 
you lay aside only seven cents a day. 
WRITE AT ONCE TO 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 
4 E Park St., Boston 


New York 

Store, 85 

5th Ave. 
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is different from every 

other shoe made— it's in + 

the sole—the patented, therapeutic cushion 

amner sole, which provides that supremely de- 

lightful foot-comfort you have longed for —no 

‘breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 
@ OF foot troubles — no more tired, aching, burning 

feet—endorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 


Combines Style and Comfort 
Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the 
unique construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
_ and why its wonderful therapeutic properties pre- 

serve and improve health. We will give you the 
name of your nearest dealer selling. this shoe. 
Write for it today. Address: 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 
Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 
JOHN’KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Sole Makers of Women's Shoes. 
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and extraordinary growth of our great 
cities as contrasted with our rural districts, 
never has there been a greater concentra- 
tion of population in restricted areas than 
during the past thirty-five years. And yet, 
the prevalence of tuberculosis in that time, 
in all civilized countries of the earth, has 
shown not only no increase, bit a decrease 
of from thirty-five per cent. to fifty per cent. 
To-day the world-power which has the 
largest percentage of its inhabitants gath- 
ered within the limits of its great cities, 
England, has the lowest death rate in the 
civilized world from tuberculosis, although 
closely pressed within the last few years by 
the United States, whose percentage of 
urban population is almost equally large, 
while England’s sister kingdom, Ireland, 
with one of the highest percentages of rural 
and the lowest of urban population, has 
one of the highest death rates from tuber- 
culosis, and one which is, unfortunately, 
increasing. 

The real cure for the evils of civiliza- 
tion would appear to be more civilization, 
or, better, perhaps, higher civilization. Nor 
are these exceptional instances. Take 
practically any city, state or province in 
the civilized world which has had an ade- 
quate system of recording all births and 
deaths for more than thirty years, and you 
will find a decrease in the percentage of 
deaths from tuberculosis in that time of 
from twenty to forty per cent. The city 
of New York’s death roll, for instance, 
from tuberculosis, per one thousand living, 
is some thirty-five per cent. less than it 
was thirty years ago. So that our fight 
against the disease is beginning to bear 
fruit already. As Osler puts it, we run 
barely half the risk of dying of tuberculosis 
that our parents did and barely one-fourth 
of that of our grandparents. 

But this gratifying improvement goes 
deeper, and is even more significant than 
this. It is, of course, only natural to expect 
that our vigorous fight against the spread 
of the infection of the disease would give 
us definite results. But the interesting 
feature of the situation is that this dim- 
inution in England and in Germany, for 
instance, began not merely twenty, but 
thirty, forty, even fifty years ago—two 
decades before we even knew that tuber- 
culosis was an infectious disease with a 
contagion that could be fought. 

In the case of England, for instance, we 
have the, at first sight, anomalous and 
even improbable fact that the rate of de- 
cline in the death rate from tuberculosis for 
the twenty years preceding the discovery of 
Koch’s bacillus was almost as great as it 
has been in the twenty years since. In 
other words, the general tendency, born of 
civilization, toward sanitary reform, better 
housing, better drainage, higher wages and 
consequently more abundant food, rigid 
inspection of food materials, factory laws, 
etc., is of itself fighting against and dimin- 
ishing the prevalence of the “‘great white 
plague”’ by improving the resisting power 
and building up the health of the individual. 
Civilization is curing its own ills. 

It must be remembered that vital statis- 
tics, showing the decrease of a given disease 
within the past forty or fifty years, prob- 
ably represent not merely a real decrease 
of the amount indicated by the figures but 
an even greater one in fact; because each 
succeeding decade, as our knowledge of 
disease and the perfection of our statistical 
machinery improves and increases, is sure 
to show a prompter recognition and a more 
thorough and complete reporting of all 
cases of the disease occurring. Statistics, 
for instance, showing a moderate apparent 
rate of increase of a disease within the last 
thirty years are looked upon by statisti- 
cians as really indicating that it is at a 
standstill. It is almost certain that at 
least from ten to twenty per cent. more of 
the cases actually occurring will be recog- 
nized during life and reported after death 
than was possible with our more limited 
knowledge and less effective methods of 
registration thirty years ago. So we need 
not hesitate to encourage ourselves to re- 
newed effort by the reflection that we are 
enlisted in a winning campaign, one in 
which the battle line is already making 
steady and even rapid progress, and which 
can only have one termination so long as 
we retain our courage and our common- 
sense. 

This decline of the tuberculosis death 
rate is, of course, only a part of the general 
improvement of physique which is taking 
place under civilization. If we could only 
get out from under the influence of the 
“good old times’”’ obsession and open our 


ew Aids to Ideal Heating 


The remarkable growth in popular favor of Low- 
Pressure Steam and Hot-Water heating have recently 
brought out greatly improved little adjuncts to the 
heating outfit, such as Radiator valves and air vents, 
temperature regulators, etc. 


Many a heating outfit now giving good service can 
be made to do much better. These new devices 
bring about better heat control, fuel economy, and 
long life of the outfit. 


Norwall Vacuum Valves 


are about the cleverest device, as 
they not only automatically vent 
the radiators of air, but when steam 
: pressure ceases the air is auto- 
matically prevented from re-entering the radiators and piping. 


Air is, of course, the enemy of heat—it must be expelled from the 
radiators before steam can circulate. The ‘‘NORWALL” lets out 
the air and keeps it out, and does this work steadily day 
and night like an automatic mechanical servant. Their use 
usually effects a fuel saving of 20% or more. 


Norwall Vacuum Air Valves on a heating outfit—either 
old or new—in conjunction with Norwall Packless Radiator 
Valves give the user a warming system which reaches the 
highest ideal of heating comfort. 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘ New Aids to Ideal Heating.” 


AMERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY 


DEPT. H CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


GES SS OS Es ibs ols He OBS SEES OSES Obs Sale hs Gs SEs Sats ols ols ee of 
e $313 Sees PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 


Ts the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
Stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Yes, there are editions of Shakespeare a-plenty. Most of them largely depend for any value they 
may possess on more or less gaudy mechanical features. A few were once important but are now 
antiquated through the advance of scholarship and the progress of time. One or two are intended 
solely for special students, interested in minute dissection. There is just one edition that is at once 
mechanically rich and tasteful, new—abreast of modern research, and generously equipped with 
every sort of suggestion and help for the use of the general reader. Just one—and that’s the 
BOOKLOVERS. We'd like to have you see it. 


WE SEND IT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


No Deposit. No Restriction. Simply Mail Request 


The entire set will be sent to you, carriage paid, for your inspec- 
tion. We do not ask for any money now. Fill out carefully and 
return promptly the coupon in the corner of this announcement. We 
allow you ample time for investigation of the books. If for any 
reason you decide that you do not wish t@ retain them, they may 
be returned at our expense. If you are satisfied —and we feel sure 
you will be — you retain the set and send us only $7.00. The balance 
may be paid at the rate of $2.00 per month. On your part there is no 
liability —no risk, Could any proposition be easier or tairer ? 


Complete — Handy — Uniquely Edited 


The aim of the BOOKLOVERS is to make easy the understanding of Shakespeare’s 
works. Every obsolete word, every doubtful phrase, every obscure reference is ex- 
plained by noted scholars, whose commentaries throw light and interest upon the text 
to which they refer. Shakespeare is thus brought within the appreciation of all, 
whatever their degree of culture. This edition is printed in large type, from new 
plates, on selected white paper. There are in all 40 dainty volumes (7 x5 inches 
in size), containing 7,000 pages, and artistically and durably bound in half- 
leather. The text used is founded on the famous Cambridge text. The illustra- 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL 
FEATURES PECULIAR 
tothe BOOKLOVERS EDITION: 

1. Arguments, giving in prose 
an outline of the story of each play 
—condensed, but not too much. 

2. Critical Comments, selected 
from the writings of the best-quali- 
fied Shakespearean scholars, suchas 
Goethe, Coleridge, Johnson, Lamb, 
Ulrici, Brandes, Schlegel, and Lee. 

3. Two Sets of Notes: Critical, 
dealing principally with textual 
criticism ; and Explanatory, con- 
taining careful explanations of such 
passagesas the general reader 
might find difficult to understand. 

4. Study Questions, which fur- 
nish the equivalent of a formal 
course of Shakespearean study. 

5. Glossaries, a complete one 
in each volume, explaining all 
obsolete or doubtful words. 

6. Topical Index, by means of 


which a desired passage may be tions comprise 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare S. E. P. 

quickly located. woodcuts, The BOOKLOVERS isan absolutely completeand unabridged 10-3 
7. Biography and Appreciation edition of Shakespeare, Each of the volumes contains an entire play 

— one volume containing not onlya and all the notes that explain that play. These notes are the most COUPON: 

life of Shakespeare by Dr, Gollancz, thorough and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare in a University 

but also essays on Shakespeare and general edition. In the extent of information it contains the Society 

his genius by Walter Bagehot, BOOKLOVERS is, indeed, a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Its New York 


Thomas Spencer Baynes, Leslie 
Stephen, and Richard Grant White. 


clearness and convenience appeal to every intelligent reader. 


Why You Should Act Quickly 


Offered at one-half the quoted subscription prices ($62.00 and $50.00), 
and on very easy termsof payment, the BOOKLOVERS presents an oppor- 
tunity too good to be missed by those seeking the best in literature. 
The special mail-order prices, which we have decided to keep in 
force until the present edition is sold, are $31.00 for the half-leather 
binding, $25.00 for the cloth. Many a pretentious but unsub- 
stantial and almost useless set has been sold for more. Dis- 
criminating book-buyers, alert for bargains like this, are 
eagerly responding. Send your request this very day. 


The University Society “ Nev You."” 


You may send, prepaid, 
for my examination, a 
set of the Booklovers 
Shakespeare in half-leather 
binding. If the books are 
satisfactory, I shall pay you $1.00 

within five days after their receipt, 
and §2.00 per month thereafter for 15 
months. If they are not, I shall notify 
you and hold them subject to your order, 
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This Beautiful 


IVEN 
P. ane AWAY 


We will send this beautiful 10-inch Florentine Panel, 
made of best 3-ply white basswood and stamped with 
this design, with full directions for burning, if you 
will send us 20c to pay postage and cost of the beauti- 
ful Fac-simile Water Color of this head sent with 
each panel as a pattern. This picture exactly fits the 
panel and can be mounted with. beautiful effect by 


those who prefer to burn only the border. Regular 

price of above 

combination, 

45 cents. For 

Same P 
yrog- 


raphy 


se NE 


i 
SPECIAL ocuitton;?” $1.60 
Outfit, Only. . . . 

This splendid outfit, partly shown above, is complete for 
burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action 
Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two 
pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in 
neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer, or we will send C. O. D. 
When cash accompanies order for No. 97 outfit we include free our 
64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25 cents), the most 
complete pyrography book published. 


Assortment P Only $1.75 


If bought by the piece 
= 7 e) would cost $2.50. Includes: 
4 7 Vy Handkerchief Box 7x7 in. ; 
< AS Jewel Box, 34x4% in.; 
E American Girl Panel, 9x12 
in.; Match Hanger; Oval 
Picture Frame; Card Tray; 
Tooth Pick Cup; Two 
Napkin Rings, and Three 
Souvenir Post Cards, All 
twelve pieces are made of 
best 3-ply basswood and 
beautifully stamped in pop- 
ular, up-to-date designs, all 
ready for decorating. If Outfit No. 97 and this assortment 
are ordered together our special price for both is only $3.20 


Write for New P 60 Contains 122 Pages with 2,000 


FREE Catalog illustrations. The largest 
pyrography catalog 
ever issued. Write for it today. TEA BE 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 


“* Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods 


160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
tx the World.” 


you need a pair of Zogards to keep the 
toes from kicking through. 


Togards 


t E 
are made from soft, strong yarn, and fit snugly over 
the fore part of the bare feet. | They take up 
practically no room and are always entircly 
comfortable 

Togards absorb all moisture and prevent the 
stocking and lining of shoe from rotting 

Natural color—not dyed, Light, cool, sani- 
tary = Washable. 

Sizes for men, women and children. 

10c a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1. 

If your dealer hasn't Zogards we will send them to 
you prepaid on receipt of price and size of shoe. 

Herbert L, Nelke & Co., ¥ 
2149 N, Warnock St., Philadelphia 


Reference. Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia 
Dealers, write for prices 


YOU’LL ENJOY 


far better than any other, 
because it is the best blend 
of the world’s finest tobac- 
cos. Made by hand, one 
pound at a time. Abso- 
lutely pure, natural flavor. 


oe fide ; 


SMOKING OBACCO 


fe 


Pe 
x 
Ve 


x If your dealer will not sup- 
Special Offer ply you, send his name ae 
a dollar bill (at our risk) and receive prepaid a75c 
can of Spilman Mixture, and a 50c kid rubber- 
lined tobacco pouch, Money back if not satisfied. 

31402. 75c; % 1b. $1.65; 1 1b. $3.30 prepaid, 
Interesting bookiet, ‘‘ How to Smoke a-Pipe,’” free. 
E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 181 Madison 8t.,Chicago 


SHORT STORIES —1Ic. to 5c. a word. We 
sell stories, plays, and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
Zand tell you where to sell them. Story- 
fy Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
4] Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit ’’; 


tells how. Phe National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


eyes to see what is going on about us! 
There is nothing mysterious about it. The 
soundest of physical grounds for improving 
health can be seen on every hand. We 
point with horror, and rightly, to the slum 
tenement house, but forget that it is a far 
more sanitary human habitation than even 
the houses of the nobility in the Eliza- 
bethan age. We become almost hysterical 
over the prospect that the very fibre of the 
race is to be rotted by the adulteration of 
our food supply, by oleomargarine in the 
butter, by boric acid in our canned meats, 
by glucose in our sugar, and aniline dyes in 
our candies, but forget that every one of 
these things represent extravagant and 
unheard-of luxuries upon the tables of any 
but the nobility until the past two hundred, 
and some of them one hundred, years. 

We are at last coming to acknowledge 
with our lips, although we scarcely dare to 
believe it in our heart of hearts yet, that 
not merely the death rate from tubercu- 
losis, but the general death rate from all 
causes in civilized communities is steadily 
and constantly declining; that the average 
longevity has increased nearly ten years 
within the memory of most of us, chiefly by 
the enormous reduction in the mortality 
from infant diseases; and that, though the 
number of individuals in the community 
who attain a great or notable age is possi- 
bly not increasing, the percentage of those 
who live out their full, active life, play 
their man’s or woman’s part in the world, 
and leavea group of properly-fed, vigorous, 
well-trained and educated children behind 
them to carry on the work of the race, is 
far greater than ever before. Even in 
our much-denounced industrial conditions, 
made possible by the discovery of steam 
with its machinery and transportation, the 
gain has far exceeded the loss. While 
machinery has made the laborer’s task 
more monotonous and more confining, the 
net result has been that it has shortened 
his hours and increased his efficiency. 

Even more important, it has increased 
his intelligence by demanding and furnish- 
ing a premium for higher degrees of it. 
Naturally, one of the first uses which he 
has made of his increased intelligence hag 
been to demand better wages and to com- 
bine for the enforcement of his demands. 
The premium placed upon intelligence has 
led both the broader-minded, more pro- 
gressive and more humane among em- 
ployers, and the more intelligent among 
employees, to recognize the commercial 
value of health, and of sanitary surround- 
ings, comfort and healthy recreations as a 
means of promoting this. The combined 
results of these forces is seen in the incon- 
testable, living fact that the death rate 
from tuberculosis among intelligent arti- 
sans and in well-regulated factory suburbs 
is already below that of many classes of 
outdoor and even farm laborers, whose day 
is from twelve to fourteen hours, and whose 
children are worked, and often overworked, 
from the time that they can fairly walk 
alone, with as disastrous and stunting re- 
sults as can be found in any mine or fac- 
tory. Child labor is one of the oldest of 
our racial evils, instead of, as we often 
imagine, the newest. 

All over the civilized world to-day the 
average general death rate of each city, 
slums included, is now below that of many 
rural districts in the same country. If I 
were to be asked to name the one factor 
which had done more than any other to 
check the spread and diminish the death 
rate from tuberculosis I should unhesita- 
tingly say, the marked increase of wages 
among the great producing masses of the 
couniry, with the consequent increased 
abundance of food, better houses, better 
sanitary surroundings, and last, but not 
least, shorter hours of labor. 

Underjfeeding and overwork are respon- 
sible for more deaths jrom tuberculosis than 
any other ten factors. Rest and abundant 
feeding are the only known means for its 
cure. 

This is one of the reasons why the med- 
jeal profession has abandoned all thought 
of endeavoring to fight the disease single- 
handed, and is striving and straining every 
nerve to enlist the whole community in the 
fight. Its burden rests not upon the unfor- 
tunate individual who has become tuber- 
culous, but upon the community which, by 
its ignorance, its selfishness and its greed, 
has done much to make him so. What 
civilization has caused it is under the most 
solemn obligation to cure. 

Editor’s Note—Thisis the first part of thesecond 
of two papers on Tuberculosis by Doctor Hutchin- 
son. It will be concluded in an early number, 


and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. 
the business and at less than half the cost required to handle 
the poultry business in any other manner. There is nothing 
complicated about the work, and any man or woman that can 
handle a saw and hammer can do the work. 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised ina space of less than a square foot tothe broiler with- 
out any loss and the broilers are of the very best quality, bring- 
ing here three cents per pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 

in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone 

of any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as 

compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive Poultry 
Keeping, gives full particulars regarding these wonderful dis- 
coveries with simple, easy to understand directions that are 
right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all 
branches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 


One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that 
are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack 
the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed to be the 
secret of the Ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled 
them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or 
summer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield 
without green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents 
on Each Chicken 
No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating or 
burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any 
kind of fire. They also keep all lice off the chickens auto- 


matically or kill any that may be on when placed in the brooder, 
Our book gives full plans and the right to make and use them, 


American Poultry Advocate, 318 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 


It gives complete plans in detail how to make everything necessary 
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$2000 


in Six Months from 


20 Hens 


O the average poultryman that would 

seem impossible, and when we tell you 
that we have actually done a $500.00 Poultry 
business with 20 hens on a corner in the 
city garden 3o feet wide by 40 feet long we 
are simply stating facts. It would not be 
possible to get such returns by any one of 
the systems of poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practiced by the America: 
people, still itis an easy matter when 1 
new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 


The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of 

Keeping Poultry 
and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing thin ‘ 
in poultry work that have always been considered impossible, 
and getting unheard of results that are hard to believe 
out seeing; however, the facts remain the same and we ¢ 
prove to you every word of the above statement. ; 


The New System Covers All Branches of th 
Work Necessary for Success, 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the |product. It 
how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly ever 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all pou} 
men. The advantages of your system are many, and 
quality of the large flock of poultry you have raised on 
city lot is the best evidence of its success. 4 

GEO. L. HARDING, Binghamton, N. 
Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5 

It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira 
August, during which time I saw the practical working of 
Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and was surprised at 
results accomplished in a small corner of a city yard. 
ing is believing ’' they say, and if I had not seen, it 
have been hard to believe that such results could have 
lowed so small an outlay of space, time and money. 

(Rev.) W. W. 
Windsor, Vt., March 8, 1 

I consider the one dollar I invested in the Philo S$) 
Poultry, Review and American Poultry Advocate the best 
vestment for the money I ever made. ROBERT L. PATRIC 

Jacobs Creek, 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to my ho: 
dress, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly pleased with it, and 
anxious to spread the good news as far as I can, I 
preacher of the gospel engaged by the Baptist Assoc 
do Evangelistic work. I am on the road all the tiine, 
about 14 days in each town. I am very much interes 
the hen and will do all I can to help the other fellow to 
how, and to spread the good tidings received in the 
System. (Rev.) F. B. WIL: 


Special Introduction Offer 2 sca! 


are able to give for only $1.00 the book, with the right to 
allplans. One year's subscription to Poultry Review. 
monthly paper for utility breeders. One year’s sub: 
to the American Poultry Advocate. Upon receipt of $ 
will get the book by return mail and your subscriptions 
start at once. 
Copy of the Philo System book and a 
subscription to Poultry Review and: 
American Poultry Advocate, all for $1. 


| One can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents, 


Pat'd Dec., 
1906. 
Other 
patents 
pending, 


dressers buy repeatedly 
must be superior. 

That's the story of the PARIS Garter. 

One man writes: ‘‘Pve been wait- 

ing 18 years for this garter.” 

If your dealer is sold out, send us 25 cents for 


The onlyshaped — jnercerized, or 50 cents for si Barc. 
’ ilk. Money back 
and fitted garter. if you are not enthusiastically satisfied. 


Made only by A. Stein & Co. ,159 Center Ave., Chicago 


if x Copy- 
righted, 
1908, by 
\ A. Stein 
& Co 
aia ip An article that careful 


EXAMINATIONS will soon be held in 
every state, 46,712 appointments last 
year. Full information about all Gov’t 
Positions and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission free. 


Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D. C. 


CIVIL 
SERVICE 


(Ce 


Reference: 
Second National Bank, 
Reading. 


; E 

Why don’t you get in on 
Thousands of other men are profiting by it: buying their socks 
From the Mill—Eight pairs for $1—and delivered free! Eight pairs 
of medium-weight, seamless cotton socks, double toe and heel. 

: by experts, out of finest selected cotton yarns, they stand the test of 
wear and wash, never becoming stiff and uncomfortable, 
and gray. Simply enclose a dollar, stating size and colors wanted. 
Guarantee: Money refunded if you want after seeing socks, 

Lercum Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa. 


STRONG ARMS 


FOR 10c. In Stamps or Coin 


I will send, as long as they last, one of 
my charts showing exercises that will 
quickly build up shoulders, arms, fore- 
arms and hands without any apparatus. 
They are beautifully illustrated with 20 
half-tone cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


14 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d Street, N. Y. City 


Motsinger Auto -Sparke 
| startsandruns 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it succes: 
fully for lack of original patents owné 


ih by us. No twist motion in our drive 
Catalog KY *<, No belt or switch necessary. 
free th ¢) batteries whatever, for mak 
are 4) break or jump-spark. Water an 


with 


full Greve é dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
infor- : MOTSINGER DEVICE 
mation. 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. ,| 5. 


——— 
. e ° e 

General Lee—His Campaigns in Virgini 
1861-1865, by Col. Walter H. Taylor, Adjutant General of th 
Army of Northern Virginia, C.S. A. Most Important Book of 
kind ever published—including complete Battleground Maj 

Sent to any address on receipt of price, §2. 4 
THE NUSBAUM BOOK & NEWS CO., 274 Main St., Norfolk, ¥! 
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ie Red-Blooded American Boy should have a Daisy Air. Rifle. 


This is a message of equal importance to every parent who wants his boy to grow up to energetic, capable 
| manhood, and to every boy who wants the pastime that will make his out-of-door hours happy and healthful. 
A , 

: Parent: Do you remember when you were a boy ? o the Boy: Of course you want a gun. Think of the fun 
t : Had a gun, didn’t you> Perhaps it was a To the Boy: of shooting at a mark. Think of the fun drill- 
jthaps it was an old musket that you shouldered and ing with your boy friends with a real gun, with shining steel barrel 
1€ off down to the back woods lot to shoot squirrel. This | and handsome walnut stock— But when you ask your parents for 


icertain; you will never again feel that thrill of pride and a gun, be sure and say “Daisy.” It shoots with compressed air, Little Daisy Pop Gun 
‘a came as you felt the pressure of your first gun on your __ instead of powder, and is entirely harmless. It shoots as accurately ee ae eon oe ball ea ie 
de. But you can pass on that day of happiness to your boy. _as the finest gun made, siitiiicentineublack walnut stocks Lengths Suanches. 


e . , Shoots a cork and makes a loud noise. Designed to meet 
gun. He ought to have one. Nothing else you could give will do ihe derisad for an article suitable for children too young to 


eh) make him manly, robust, self-reliant, quick to think and quick to act. 1 “ - We have pub- use an air rifle. Get one of them from your dealer for the 
os of his safety. Well, that’s the reason you should give A Rattling Good Boys’ Story Free : Good Boys Stor Free =| “lishertiede af the pate e =e ag late Av eebe will send sample 
pit ve solutely harmless, because it shoots with compressed air funniest, breeziest stories ever written for boys, called “The Diary 

wder. It is a real gun, modeled on the lines of the latest hammer- ; PA : 5 +. Re 
Be ta a hait;“and is'tntirely free from danger. of a Daisy Boy.” It was written for us by a man who knows boy _— Daisy Air Rifles are sold by hardware and sporting 


ou boy a Daisy now. It will make a finished marksman of him, so nature thoroughly. It is absolutely free. Send for a copy fost dees ee oo Sannin pes factory 
is older he can be safely trusted with a hunting gun. Regard it asa today. Besides the story, we will send full particulars of how “ ae oo ApENe 
‘ 1000-Shot Automatic Magazine Rifle, 


ion. Books won't teach him everything. The men who built up ie : : oe 
made it great among nations spent their boyhood in the open, with you can join the Daisy Cadets, the new National boys’ drill corps, as shown above, $2 


reparing themselves for their future deeds, by developing strong, free of charge. We also send complete rules of drill, and hints on Other Daisy Models, $1 to $1.75 
n eyes, and quick decision by the practice of marksmanship. marksmanship. Ask your dealer to show them to yoy. 
} ” F 
' ; 
oe DAISY MANUFACTURING Ox Offices and Factory, 287 Union St., PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
We , Largest Manufacturers of Air Rifles in the World 


RM. Lockwood, Mgr., 18 Broadway, New York. Branch Offices: London, Paris, Hamburg, Shanghai, Calcutta. Pacific Coast Agents: Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


When you order flour, don’ merely say—“Send me a sack 


of flour,” say—‘Send me a sack of Washburn-Crosby’s 

GOLD MEDAL FLOUR.” This means a great deal t 

all those in your home who eat bread, biscuits, rolls, cak 

and pastry. From the buying of the wheat to the packin? 

of the flour, we plan good baking — better baking than ca 
e made from other flour. Your Grocer has it. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO 


COPYRIGHT 1908. WASHBURN CROSBY MINNEAPOLIS MINN 


Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Mirineapolis, Minn., U. 8. A, 3 ~ 
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: I 
T WAS one of the top-floor- 
rear flats in the Wyandotte, 
not merely biggest of Wash- 
ington’s apartment hotels, 
but also “most exclusive’’—which 
is the elegant way of saying most 
expensive. The Wyandotte had gone up before landlords grasped the obvious truth 
that in a fire-proof structure locations farthest from noise and dust should and could 
command highest prices; so Joshua Craig’s flat was the cheapest in the house. The 
ninety dollars a month loomed large in his eyes, focused to little-town ideas of values; 
it was, in fact, small for shelter in “the de luxe district of the de luxe quarter,” to quote 
Mrs. Senator Mulvey, that simple, far-Western soul, who, finding snobbishness to be 
the chief distinguishing mark of the Eastern upper classes, assumed it was a virtue, 
acquired it laboriously, and practiced it as openly and proudly asa preacher does piety. 
Craig’s chief splendor was a sitting-room, called a parlor and bedecked in the red plush 
and Nottingham that represent hotel men’s probably shrewd guess at the traveling 
public’s notion of*interior opulence. Next the sitting-room, and with the same dreary 
outlook, or, rather, downlook, upon disheveled and squalid back yards, was a dingy box 
of a bedroom. Like the parlor, it was outfitted with furniture that had degenerated 
upward, floor by floor, from the spacious and luxurious first-floor suites. Between the 
two rooms, in dark mustiness, lay a bathroom with suspicious-looking, wood-inclosed 
ane: the rusted iron of the tub peered through scuffs and seams in the age-grayed 
porcelain. 
_ Arkwright glanced from the parlor where he was sitting into the gloom of the open 
bathroom and back again. His cynical brown-green eyes paused upon a scatter of 
clothing, half-hiding the badly-rubbed red plush of the sofa—a mussy flannel nightshirt 
with mothholes here and there; kneed trousers, uncannily reminiscent of a rough and 
igi wearer; a smoking-jacket that, after a youth of cheap gayety, was now a 
frayed and tattered wreck, like an old tramp, whose “better days’’ were none too 
good. On the radiator stood a pair of wrinkled shoes that had never known trees; 
heir soles were curved like rockers. An old pipe clamored at his nostrils, though it 
was on the table near the window, the full length of the room from him. Papers and 
ks were strewn about everywhere. It was difficult to believe these unkempt and 
couth surroundings, and the personality that had created them, were actually being 
harbored behind the walls of the Wyandotte. 

“What a hole!’ grumbled Arkwright. He was in evening clothes, so correct in their 
sare and in their carelessness that even a woman would have noted and admired. 
“What a mess! What a hole!” 

“How’s that?’’ came from the bedroom in an aggressive voice, so penetrating that 
t seemed loud, though it was not, and much roughened by open-air speaking. ‘‘ What 
re you growling about?” 

_ Arkwright raised his tone: ‘Filthy hole!” said he. “Filthy mess!”’ 
Now appeared in the bedroom door a tall young man of unusual strength and nearly 
erfect proportions. The fine head was carried commandingly; with its crop of dark, 
tted hair it suggested the rude, fierce figurehead of a Viking galley; the huge, 
-}8eressively-masculine features proclaimed ambition, energy, intelligence. To see Josh 
Taig was to have instant sense of the presence of a personality. The contrast between 
im standing half-dressed in the doorway and the man seated in fashionable and 
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cynically-critical superciliousness 
was more than a matter of exte- 
riors. Arkwright, with features 
carved, not hewn as were Craig’s, 
handsome in civilization’s over- 
trained, overbred extreme, had an 
intelligent, superior look also. But it was the look of expertness in things hardly worth 
the trouble of learning; it was aristocracy’s highly-prized air of the dog that leads in 
the bench show and tails in the field. He was like a firearm polished and incrusted 
with gems and hanging in a connoisseur’s wall-case; Josh was like a battle-tested rifle 
in the sinewy hands of an Indian in full war-paint. Arkwright showed that he had 
physical strength, too; but it was of the kind got at the gymnasium and at gentlemanly 
sport—the kind that wins only where the rules are carefully refined and amateurized. 
Craig’s figure had the solidity, the tough fibre of things grown in the open air, in the 
cold, wet hardship of the wilderness. 

Arkwright’s first glance of admiration for this figure of the forest and the teepee 
changed to a mingling of amusement and irritation. The barbarian was not clad in the 
skins of wild beasts, which would have set him off superbly, but was trying to get himself 
arrayed for a fashionable ball. He had on evening trousers, pumps, black cotton socks 
with just enough silk woven in to give them the shabby, shamed air of having been 
caught in a snobbish pretense at being silk. He was buttoning a shirt torn straight 
down the left side of the bosom from collar-band to end of tail; and the bosom had the 
stiff, glassy glaze that advertises the cheap laundry. 

“Didn’t you write me I must get an apartment in this house?’’ demanded he. 

“Not in the attic,”’ rejoined Arkwright. 

“T can’t afford anything better.” 

“You can’t afford anything so bad.” 

“Bad!” 

Craig looked round as pleased as a Hottentot with a string of colored glass beads. 
“Why, I’ve got a private sitting-room and a private bath! I never was so well-off 
before in my life. I tell you, Grant, I’m not surprised any more that you Easterners 
get effete and worthless. I begin to like this lolling in luxury, and I keep the bell-boys 
on the jump. Won’t you have something to drink?” 

Arkwright pointed his slim cane at the rent in the shirt. 
do with that?” said he. 

“This? oh!’’—Josh thrust his thick backwoodsman’s hand in the tear—‘‘ very simple. 
A safety-pin or so from the lining of the vest—excuse me, waistcoat—into the edge of 
the bosom.”’ 

“Splendid!” ejaculated Arkwright. ‘“‘Superb!” 

Craig, with no scent for sarcasm so delicate, pushed on with enthusiasm: “The 
safety-pin’s the mainstay of bachelor life,’ said he rhetorically. ‘‘It’s his badge of 
freedom. Why, I can even repair socks with it!” 

“Throw that shirt away,’ said Arkwright, with a contemptuous switch of his cane. 
You’re not dressing for a shindy in a shack.”’ 

“But it’s the only one of my half-dozen that has a bang-up bosom.”’ 

“Bang-up? That sheet of mottled mica?” 

Craig surveyed the shiny surface ruefully. 
demanded. 


‘““What are you going to 


‘“‘What’s the matter with this?”’ he 


“Oh, nothing,’’ replied Arkwright, in disgust. “Only, 
it looks more like something to roof a house with than like 
linen for a civilized man.”’ 

Craig reared. ‘‘ But, damn it, Grant, I’m not civilized. 
I’m a wild man, and I’m going to stay wild. I belong to 
the common people, and it’s my game—and my preference, 
too—to stick to them. I’m willing to make concessions; 
I’m not a fool. I know there was a certain amount of 
truth in those letters you took the trouble to write me 
from Europe. I know that to play the game here in Wash- 
ington I’ve got to do something in society. But’’— 
here Josh’s eyes flashed, and he bent on his friend a look 
that was impressive—‘‘I’m still going to be myself. I'll 
make ’em accept me as I am. Dealing with men as 
individuals, I make them do what J want, make ’em like 
me as I am.” 

“Every game has its own rules,” said Arkwright. 
“You'll get on better—quicker—go further—here if you'll 
learn a few elementary things. I don’t see that wearing a 
whole shirt decently done up is going to compromise any 
principles. Surely you can do that and still be as common 
as you like. The people look up to the fellow that’s just 
a little better dressed than they.”’ 

Josh eyed Arkwright in the way that always made him 
wonder whether he was in full possession of the secret of 
this strenuous young Westerner. ‘ But,” said he, “they 
love and trust the man who will have nothing which all 
may not have. The shirt will do for this evening.” And 
he turned back into the bedroom. 

Arkwright reflected somewhat uncomfortably. He felt 
that he himself was right; yet he could not deny that 
“Josh’s cheap demagoguery’’ sounded fine and true. He 
soon forgot the argument in the study of his surroundings. 
“You're living like a wild beast here, Josh,”’ he presently 
called out. ‘‘ You must get a valet.” 

A loud laugh was the reply. 

“Ora wife,” continued Arkwright. Then, in the voice of 
one announcing an inspiration, ‘“‘ Yes—that’s it! A wife!” 

Craig reappeared. He had on his waistcoat and coat 
now, and his hair was brushed. Arkwright could not but 
admit that the personality took the edge off the clothes; 
even the ‘mottled mica’’—the rent was completely hid— 
seemed to have lost the worst of its glaze and stiffness. 
“You'll do, Josh,”’ said he. ‘‘I spoke too quickly. If I 
hadn’t accidentally been thrust into the innermost secrets 
of your toilet I’d never have suspected.”’ He looked the 
Westerner over with gentle, friendly patronage. “Yes, 
you'll do. You look fairly well at a glance—and a man’s 
clothes rarely get more than that.”’ 

Craig released his laugh upon his fastidious friend’s 
judicial seriousness. ‘‘The trouble with you, Grant, is 
you’ve never lived a human life. You’ve always been shel- 
tered and pampered, lifted in and out of bed by valets, 
had a suit of clothes for every hour in the day. I don’t see 
how it is I happen to like you.”’ And in Craig’s face and 
voice there was frankly the condescension of superior to 
undoubted inferior. 

Arkwright seemed to be wavering between resentment 
and amused disdain. Then he remembered the circum- 
stances of their first acquaintance—those frightful days 
in the Arizona desert, without food, with almost no water, 
and how this man had been absolute ruler of the party of 
lost and dying men; how he had forced them to march 
on and on, with entreaties, with curses, with blows finally; 
how he had brought them to safety—all as a matter of 
course, without any vanity or boasting—had been leader 
by divine right of strength of body and soul. Grant 
turned his eyes from Craig, for there were tears in them. 
“T don’t see why you like me, either, Josh,” said he. 
“But you do—and—hang it all, I’d die for you.” 

“T guess you'll come pretty near dying of shame before 
this evening’s over,” laughed Craig. ‘‘ This is the first 
time in my life I ever was in a fashionable company.” 

“There's nothing to be frightened about,’ Grant 
assured him. 

“Frightened!” Josh laughed boisterously — Arkwright 
could have wished he would temper that laugh. ‘“I— 
frightened by a bunch of popinjays? You see, it’s not 
really in the least important whether they like me or not 
—at least, not tome. I'll get there, anyhow. And when 
I do, I'll deal with them according to their deserts. So 
they’d better hustle to get solid with me.” 

In the two years since he had seen Craig, Arkwright had 
almost forgotten his habit of bragging and blowing about 
himself—what he had done, what he was going to do. 
The newspapers, the clippings Josh sent him, had kept him 
informed of the young Minnesotan’s steady, rapid rise in 
politics; and whenever he recalled the absurd boasting 
that had made him feel Craig would never come to any- 
thing, he assumed it was a weakness of youth and inex- 
perience which had, no doubt, been conquered. But, no; 
here was the same old, conceited Josh, as crudely and vul- 
garly self-confident as when he was twenty-five and just 
starting at the law in a country town. Yet Arkwright 
could not but admit there had been more than a grain of 
truth in Craig’s former self-laudations, that there was in 
victories won a certain excuse for his confidence about the 
future. This young man, not much beyond thirty, with 
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a personality so positive and so rough that he made ene- 
mies right and left, rousing the envy of men to fear that 
here was an ambition which must be downed or it would 
become a tyranny over them—this young man, by skill 
at politics and by sympathetic power with people in the 
mass, had already compelled a President who didn’t like 
him to appoint him to the chief post under an Attorney- 
General who detested him. 

“How are you getting on with the Attorney-General ?”’ 
asked Arkwright, as they set out in his electric brougham. 

“He’s getting on with me much better,’”’ replied Craig, 
“now that he has learned not to trifle with me.” 

‘Stillwater is said to be a pretty big man,” said Ark- 
wright warningly. 

“The bigger the man, the easier to frighten, 


” 


replied 


Josh carelessly, ‘“‘ because the more he’s got to lose. But 
it’s a waste of time to talk politics to you. Grant, old 
man, I’m sick and worn out, and how lonesome! I’m 


successful. But what of that, since I’m miserable? If 
it wasn’t for my sense of duty, by Heaven, I sometimes 
think I’d drop it all and go back to Wayne.” 

“Don’t do that, Josh!” exclaimed Arkwright. 
let the country go rolling off to ruin!” 

“Tike all small creatures,” said Craig, ‘‘ you take serious 
matters lightly, and light matters seriously. You were 
right a moment ago, when you said I needed a wife.” 

“That’s all settled,” said Grant. “I’m going to get you 
one.”’ 

““A woman doesn’t need a man—if she isn’t too lazy 
to earn a living,” pursued Craig. ‘“‘But what’s a man 
without a woman about?”’ 

“You want a wife, and you want her quick,” said Ark- 
wright. 

“You saw what a condition my clothes are in. 
need somebody to talk with.” 

“To talk to,” corrected Grant. 

“T can’t have you round all the time to talk to.”’ 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Arkwright. ‘You never talk 
about anything but yourself.” 

“Some day, my boy,” said Josh, with his grave good 
humor of the great man tolerating the antics of a mounte- 
bank, “‘you’ll appreciate it wasn’t the subject that was 
dull, but the ears. For the day’ll come when every- 
body’ll be thinking and talking about me most of the 
time.” 

Arkwright grinned. 
everybody like that.’’ 

“Yes, but I do,” rejoined Craig. ‘And why not? They 
can’t stop my going ahead. Besides, it’s not a bad idea” 
—he nodded, with that shrewdness which was the great, 
deep-lying vein in his nature—‘“‘not at all a bad idea, to 
have people think you a frank, loose-mouthed, damn fool 
—if you ain’t. Ambition’s a war. And it’s a tremendous 
advantage to lead your enemies to underestimate you. 
That’s one reason why I always win. So you’re 
going to try to get me a wife?”’ 

“Tm going to get you one—one of the sort you need. 
You need a woman who'll tame you down and lick you 
into shape.” 

Craig smiled scornfully. 

“One who’ll know how to smooth the enemies you make 
with your rough-and-tumble manners; one who’ll win 
friends for you socially Qs 

Josh made a vehement gesture of dissent. ‘‘ Not on 
your life!” cried he. ‘Of course, my wife must be a lady, 
and interested in my career. But none of your meddling 
politicians in petticoats for me! I'll do my own political 
manceuvring. I want a woman, not a bad imitation of a 
man.” 

“Well, let that go,” said Arkwright. ‘Also, she ought 
to be able to supply you with funds for your political 
machinery.” 

Josh sat up as if this were what he had been listening for. 
“That’s right!”’ cried he. ‘‘ Politics is hell for a poor man, 
nowadays. The people are such thoughtless, short- 
sighted fools He checked himself, and in a different 
tone went on: ‘‘ However, I don’t mean exactly that “ 

“You needn’t hedge, Josh, with me.”’ 

“T don’t want you to be thinking I’m looking for a rich 
woman.” 

“Not at all—not at all,” laughed his friend. 

“Tf she had too much money it’d be worse for my 
career than if she had none at all.” 

“T understand,”’ said Arkwright. 

“Enough money to make me independent—if I should 
get in a tight place,” continued Josh. ‘‘ Yes, I must marry. 
The people are suspicious of a bachelor. The married 
men resent his freedom—even the happily married ones. 
And all the women, married and single, resent his not 
surrendering.” 

“T never suspected you of cynicism.” 

“Yes,” continued Craig, in an instantly and radically 
changed tone, “‘the people like a married man, a man with 
children. It looks respectable, settled. It makes ’em 
feel he’s got a stake in the country—a home and property 
to defend. Yes, I want a wife.” 

“T don’t see why you’ve neglected it so long.’’ 

“Too busy.” 


“Don’t 


Then, I 


“Tt’s lucky you don’t let go before 


“ And too—ambitious,”’ suggested Arkwright. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Josh, bristling, _ 

“You thought you’d wait to marry until you were 
nearer your final place in the world. Being cut out fora 
king, you know—why, you thought you'd like a queen— 
one of those fine, delicate ladies you’d read about.” 

Craig’s laugh might have been confession, it might 
have been mere amusement. “I want a wife that suits 
me,” said he. “And I’ll get her.” 

It was Arkwright’s turn to be amused. “There? S one 
game you don’t in the least understand,”’ said he. 

“What game is that?” 

“The woman game.”’ 

Craig shrugged contemptuously. ‘‘ Marbles! Jacks!” 
Then he added: ‘‘ Now that I’m about ready to marry, IJ] 
look the offerings over.’’ He clapped his friend on the 
shoulder. ‘‘And you can bet your last cent I’ll take what 
I want.” 

“Don’t be too sure,’ ’ jeered Arkwright. 

The brougham was passing a street lamp that for an 
instant illuminated Craig’s face. Again Arkwright saw 
the expression that made him feel extremely uncertain 
of the accuracy of his estimates of the “wild man’s” 
character. 

“Yes, I’ll get her,’ said Josh, ‘“‘and for a reason that 
never occurs to you shallow people. I get what I want 
because what I want wants me—for the same reason that 
the magnet gets the steel.” 

Arkwright looked admiringly at his friend’s strong, 
aggressive face. 

“You're a queer one, Josh,” said he. ‘‘ Nothing ordinary 
about you.” 

“‘T should hope not!” exclaimed Craig. 
plunge.” 


“ Now for the 


IT 


(Eaene electric had swung in at the end of the long 

line of carriages of all kinds, from coach of ambassador 

and costly limousine of multi-millionaire to humble herdie © 
wherein poor, official grandee’s wife and daughter were 

feeling almost as common as if they had come in a street 

car or afoot. Josh Craig, leaning from the open window, 
could see the grand entrance under the wide and lofty porte- 
cochére—the women, Swathed in silk and fur, descend- 
ing from the carriages and entering the wide-flung doors 
of the vestibule; liveries, flowers, lights, sounds of stringed 
instruments, intoxicating glimpses of magnificence at win- 

dows, high and low. And now the electric was at the door. 

He and Arkwright sprang out, hastened up the broad steps. 

His expression amused ‘Arkwright: it was intensely self- 

conscious, resolutely indifferent—the kind of look that be ‘ 
trays tempestuous inward perturbations and misgivings. 
“Josh is a good deal of a snob, for all his brave talk,” 
thought he. ‘But,’ he went on to reflect, ‘“‘that’s only 
human. We’re all impressed by externals, no matter what 
we may pretend to ourselves and to others. I’ve been 

used to this sort of thing all my life and I know how little 

there is in it, yet I’m in much the same state of bedazzle- a 
ment as Josh.”’ 

Josh had a way of answering people’s thoughts diva 
which Arkwright sometimes suspected was not altogether 
accidental. He now said: ‘‘But there’s a difference be 
tween your point of view and mine. You take this seri- 
ously through and through. I laugh at it in the bottom of — 
my heart, and size it up at its true value. I’m likea child | 
that don’t really believe in goblins, yet likes the shivery 
effects of goblin stories.’ ; 

“TI don’t believe in goblins, either,” said Arkwright. 

“You don’t believe in anything else,” said Josh. ‘a 

Arkwright steered him through the throng, and up to. 
the hostess—Mrs. Burke, stout, honest, with sympathy 
in her eyes and humor in the lines around her sweet mouth. J 
“Well, Josh,” she said in a slow, pleasant monotone, “y 
have done a lot of growing since I saw you. I always knew 

; 


you'd come to some bad end. And here you are—in p 
tics and in society. Gus!” 

A tall, haughty-looking young woman, standing ne 
her, turned and fixed upon Craig a pair of deep, deep eyes” 
that somehow flustered him. Mrs. Burke presented him, — 
and he discovered that it was her daughter-in-law. Whi 
she was talking with Arkwright, he examined her toile 
He thought it startling —audacious in its display of shou 
ders and back—until he got over his dazed, dazzled feelin, 
and noted the other women about. Wild horses could 
have dragged it from him, but he felt that this phys 
display was extremely immodest; and at the same tin 
that he eagerly looked his face burned. “If I do pick o1 
of these,”’ said he to himself, ‘I’m jiggered if I let b 
appear in public dressed this way. Why, out home wo 
have been white-capped for less.”’ 

Arkwright had drifted away from him; he let the crow 
gently push him toward the wall, into the shelter of a — 
clump of palms and ferns. There, with his hands in his 
pockets, and upon his face what he thought an excellent 
imitation of Arkwright’s easy, bored expression of thinly- 
veiled cynicism, he surveyed the scene and tried to ju 
it from the standpoint of the “common people.”’ His 
dict was that it was vain, frivolous, unworthy, benea' 
the serious consideration of a man of affairs such as hi 


But he felt that he was not quite frank, in fact was dis- 
honest, with himself in this lofty disdain. It represented 
what he ought to feel, not what he actually was feeling. 
“At least,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘I’ll never confess to any 
one that I’m weak enough to be impressed by this sort of 
thing. Anyhow, to confess a weakness is to encourage it. 
. . . No wonder society is able to suck in and destroy 
so many fellows of my sort! If Jam tempted what must it 
mean to the ordinary man?” He noted with angry shame 
that he felt a swelling of pride because he, of so lowly an 
origin, born no better than the machine-like lackeys, had 
been able to push himself in upon—yes, up among—these 
people on terms of equality. And it was, for the moment, 
in vain that he reminded himself that most of them were 
of full as lowly origin as he; that few indeed could claim 
to be more than one generation removed from jack-boots 
and jeans; that the most 
elegant had more rela- 
tions among the “vulgar 
herd” than they had 
among the ‘‘high folks.” 
_ “What are you looking 
-soglum and sourabout?” 
asked Arkwright. 
He started guiltily. 
So his mean and vulgar 
thoughts had been re- 
flected inhis face. ‘‘I was 
thinking of the case [have 
to try before the Supreme 
Court next week,’’saidhe. 
“Well, I'll introduce 
you to one of the justices 
'—old Towler. He comes 
of the ‘common people,’ 
‘like you. But he dearly 
‘loves fashionable society 
/—makes himself ridicu- 
lous going to balls and 
‘trying to flirt. It'll do 
‘you no end of good to 
‘meet these people 
‘socially. You'll be sur- 
‘prised to see how respect- 
‘ful and eager they’ll all 
‘beif you become a recog- 
‘nized social favorite. For 
‘real snobbishness give me 
your friends, the common 
‘people, when they get up 
‘where they can afford to 
‘put on airs. Why, even 
‘the President hasa sneak- 
ing hankering after fash- 
ionable people. I tell you, 
‘in Washington everything 
‘goes by social favor, just 
‘asit doesin London—and 
would in Paris if fashion- 
lable society would deign 
'to notice the Republic.” 
“Tntroduce me to old 
Towler,” said Craig, curt 
and bitter. He was be- 
ginning to feel that 
Arkwright was at least in 
part right; and itangered 
him for the sake of the 
people from whom he had 
sprung, and to whom he 
had pledged his public 
career. ‘‘ Then,” he went 
on, “I’m going home. 
And you'll see me among 
these butterflies and hop- 
toads no more.” 
_ “Can’t trust yourself, 
eh ?” suggested Ark- 
wright. 
_ Craig flashed exagger- 
lated scorn that was con- 
fession. 
“Tll do better than 
introduce youto Towler,” 
proceeded Arkwright. 
“Tl present you to his daughter—a dyed and padded old 
horror, but very influential with her father and all the older 
crowd. Sit up to her, Josh. You can lay the flattery on 
as thick as her paint and as high as her topknot of false 
air. If she takes to you your fortune’s made.” 
_“T tell you, my fortune is not dependent on——” 
egan Craig vehemently. 

“Cut it out, old man,” interrupted Arkwright. “No 
ump speeches here. They don’t go. They bore people 
nd create an impression that you're both ridiculous and 
ypocritical.”’ 

Arkwright left Josh with Towler’s daughter, Mrs. 

ymond, who was by no means the horror Arkwright’s 


> 
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language of fashionable exaggeration had pictured, and 
who endured Craig’s sophomoric eulogies of ‘‘ your great 
and revered father,” because the eulogist was young 
and handsome, and obviously anxious to please her. As 
Arkwright passed along the edge of the dancers a fan 
reached out and touched himonthearm. He halted, faced 
the double line of women, mostly elderly, seated on the 
palm-roofed dais extending the length of that end of the 
ballroom. : 

“Hel—lo!” called he. “Just the person I was looking 
for. How is Margaret this evening ?”’ 

““As you see,’ replied the girl, unfurling the long fan 
of eagle plumes with which she had tapped him. “Sit 
down. . Jackie’’—this to a rosy, eager-faced youth 
beside her—‘‘run away and amuse yourself. I want to 
talk seriously to this elderly person.” 


“It Would be Wiser—if One Dared be Wise,”’ Pursued the Girl, “to Marry a Man Who Could Get Money. 
That Kind of Man is Safest” 


“‘T’m only seven years older than you,” said Arkwright, 
as he seated himself where Jackie had been vainly endeay- 
oring to induce Miss Severence to take him seriously. 

“And I am twenty-eight, and have to admit to twenty- 
four,” said Margaret. 

“Don’t frown that way. It makes wrinkles; and what’s 
more unsightly than a wrinkled brow in a woman?” 

“T don’t in the least care,”’ replied the girl. ‘‘ I’ve made 
up my mind to stop fooling and marry.” 

“Jackie?” 

“‘Tf I can’t do better.”” She laughed a low, sweet laugh, 
like her voice; and her voice suggested a leisurely brook 
flitting among mossy stones. ‘‘You see, I’ve lost that 
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first bloom of youth the wife-pickers prize so highly. I’m 
not unsophisticated enough to please them. And [ 
haven’t money enough to make them overlook such defects 
as maturity and intelligence—in fact, I’ve no money at 
all.” 

“You were never so good-looking in your life,’ said 
Grant. ‘‘I recall you were rather homely as a child and 
merely nice and fresh-looking when you came out. You’re 
one of those that improve with time.” 

“Thanks,” said the girl dryly. She was in no mood 
for the barren blossom of non-marrying men’s compli- 
ments. 

“The trouble with you is the same as with me,’ pur- 
sued he. ‘‘We’ve both spent our time with the young 
married set, where marriage is regarded as a rather stupid 
joke. You ought to have stuck to the market-place until 
your business was 
settled.” 

She nodded a thought- 
ful assent. ‘‘ Yes, that 
was my sad mistake,” 
saidshe. ‘‘ However, I’m 
going to do my best to 
repair it.”’ 

He reflected. “You 
must marry money,’’ he 
declared, as if it were a 
verdict. 

“ Hithersome onewho’s 
got it or some one who 
can get it.” 

“Some one who’s got 
it, I’d advise.” 

“Bad advice,” com- 
mented the girl, her hazel 
eyes gazing dreamily, 
languorously into the dis- 
tance. She looked a 
woman on romance bent, 
a woman without a mer- 
cenary thought in her 
head. ‘‘Very bad ad- 
vice,’’shewenton. ‘“‘ Men 
who’ve got money may 
lose it and be unable to 
makeany more. Whata 
helpless thing you'd be 
but for what you have 
inherited and will inherit. 
Yet you’re above the 
average of our sort.” 

Se H mp in! Sa Sarid: 
Arkwright, with an irri- 
tated laugh. Humor at 
his expense was a severe 
strain upon him. It 
always is to those whose 
sense of humor is keen; 
for they best appreciate 
the sting that lies in the 
pleasantest jest. 

“Tt would be wiser—if 
one dared be wise,”’ pur- 
sued the girl, ‘‘to marry 
a man who could get 
money. Thatkind of man 
is safest. Only death or 
insanity can make him a 
disappointment.” 

Arkwright eyed her 
curiously. ‘“‘ What a good 
head you’ve got on you, 
Rita,’? said he. “Like 
your grandmother.” 

The girl shivered 
slightly. ‘Don’t speak 
of her!’ she exclaimed, 
with an uneasy glance 
around. And Grant knew 
he was correct in his sus- 
picion as to who was goad- 
ing and lashing her to 
hasten into matrimony. 

“Well—have you se- 
lected your a 

As Arkwright hesitated she supplied, “‘ Victim.”” They 
laughed, she less enthusiastically than he. ‘‘ Though,” 
she added, ‘“‘I assure you, I’ll make him happy. It takes 
intelligence to make a man happy, even if he wants the 
most unintelligent kind of happiness. And you’ve just 
admitted I’m not stupid.” 

Arkwright was studying her. He had a sly instinct 
that there was a reason deeper than their old and intimate 
friendship for her reposing this extreme of confidence in 
him. No doubt she was not without a vague hope that 
possibly this talk might set him to thinking of her as a 
wife for himself. Well, why not? He ought to marry, 
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What Happens When the People Back Up a Just Man 


WANT to see the Governor,’’ said an 

Up-State Man to William Barnes, 

Junior, the Boss of Albany, one day 
last winter. : 

‘“There he is,” and Barnes pointed to 
the tall and whiskered Hughes. 

The Up-State Man stared. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you shave him?”’ he asked. 

“We can’t catch him,” sighed Barnes. 

Nor have they caught him yet, although 
they have had nets, traps and birdlime 
out in every direction. Instead, the 
Governor has caught them, caught as typi- 
cal a collection of bosslings and bosslets as 
ever infested a State, and has them securely 
cooped. They are beating against the bars, 
croaking raucously about what they will do 
to Hughes in November, but the only atten- 
tion they attract is voiced by an occasional 
derisive ‘‘ Ya-h-h-h!” from one of the folks 
who helped to put them where they are. 

It is possible, if there had been one real, 
overtopping, powerful boss in the Repub- 
lican party in New York State this summer, 
Hughes could have been beaten for the 
nomination at Saratoga. It is possible, but 
not probable; but when his opposition, 
bitter, vicious and vengeful as it was, was 
centred in a group of bosses, each with 
interests of his own, there was no more 
chance of beating him than there was of 
nominating Tim Woodruff. The boss busi- 
ness is gradually playing out in politics. 
They have hung on longer in New York 
than elsewhere. Crimps put in various 
gentlemen in various States, during the 
past half-dozen years, show the profession 
isin disrepute. Men who have been accus- 
tomed to dictating nominations, to con- 
trolling caucuses, to swaying conventions, 
have been taken by the crops of their necks 
and deposited in the Has-Been Heap, and 
what has happened to them because of the 
system of direct nomination in the primaries 
is painful to contemplate—from their side— 
the outside. 

Now, this may be a trend, or it may be 
acurrent, or atidal wave. The most reason- 
able explanation of it is that the people are 
tired of taking their politics in packages, as handed to 
them by the bosses, with simple trust that what the bosses 
say is within, and have formed -the rude habit of tearing 
open the packages and seeing for themselves. Political 
bosship hasealways been predicated on confidence, and 
most political bosses have been confidence-men. If the 
people will not take the gold brick and advance their 
votes on it without the disconcerting and suspicious 
application of acid, the political boss instantly comes into 
bad case. The more vital a thing is to a man, the easier it 
is to get it away from him, and the most vital things the 
people have had, or have, is their votes. Thus, if they 
seek to discover the disposition of their votes, or to deposit 
them themselves, the political boss goes out of the back 
door into oblivion, instead of coming in the front door into 
patronage and perquisites. 


Letting the Bosslets Eat Off the Floor 


HE nomination of Hughes, at Saratoga, for a second 
term as Governor of New York, was broaght about bya 
demand, by the people of the State, that Hughes should 
be renominated—a demand unorganized, but insistent. 
Having secured this nomination, the people went no 
further. They did not insist on a State ticket that 
measured up with Hughes. They paid no attention to any 
other detail. The beaten bosses filled the rest of the list 
with little chaps from different parts of the State, amen- 
able to them, and each boss saw to it that he got some- 
thing. They produced a platform that had nothing to say, 
of any length or strength, about the policies and projects 
of Governor Hughes, and opposed none of them. They 
worked out such schemes as they had as best they could; 
they grabbed all the crumbs. Having deprived them of 
seats at the table, the people, apparently, did not care how 
much they browsed on the floor, nor what they found there. 
This movement in New York is interesting and impor- 
tant, but it is not conclusive. It shows what the people 
can do, if they start out to do it; but it does not prove 
they will do what they can do, whenever the occasion 
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demands. It is always well to watch new converts for a 
time before making predictions as to their future course. 
The people of New York are very new at this sort of 
business. Then, too, they must make their work effective 
by electing their man. The bosslets may try to defeat 
him. If they do defeat him, the people who nominated 
him will snap right back to their old position of being 
bossed. The mere nomination of Charles E. Hughes for 
Governor of New York against the opposition of the men 
in control of the party machinery does not eliminate boss 
control in the Republican party in that State. The bosses 
will come back if they get half a chance. 

Still, the situation, both before and since the nomina- 
tion, is one of the most remarkable that has developed in 
American politics in many years. Moreover, instead of 
being a local situation, it was a national one. The bosses 
who opposed Hughes did not realize this, being New 
Yorkers and thoroughly insular. The whole country 
knows about Hughes and that he is strong with Republic- 
ans in every part of the United States. The people out- 
side New York looked on Hughes’ fights for his various 
reforms as Republican fights, redounding to the good of 
the party; while the little bosses in New York State con- 
sider about everything Hughes has done as directed at 
themselves. 

The truth of it is that so far as fighting the bosses is 
concerned Hughes has no time and no inclination for such 
puny warfare; nor has he time or inclination for the punier 
business of supporting them. So far as bosses are con- 
cerned, either state or national, Hughes pays no heed to 
them. Having been elected Governor, in the first instance, 
by the people and in spite of the bosses, and having the 
firm conviction that, inasmuch as the people elected him, 
he is responsible to the people and not to any set or faction 
of politicians, he has steadfastly adhered to the principle 
that he is the people’s Governor, “the attorney for the 
people,” as he put it himself, and has been Governor along 
those lines. 

A man who is intimately concerned with the Taft cam- 
paign, and who was very active in the pre-convention fight, 


said: ‘‘If Hughes had had an organization 
throughout the country he would have been 
nominated for President by the Republicans 
and nobody could have stopped it.” Appar- 
ently, it did not occur to Hughes to create 
an organization, or to let his friends create 
one. Nor has he built up any personal 
machine in New York State. He had no 
organization at Saratoga. A few men were 
there, but they had no powers. Once 
Hughes had finally said he would take a 
renomination, he let it go at that. He 
made no canvass. He tried to get no dele- 
gates. He put his case in the hands of the 
people, and the people conducted it for him, 

Naturally, this indifference of Hughes to 
the politicians forced the politicians to be 
against him. A politician creates nothing. 
He lives on what is handed to him and 
what he can, in turn, hand to others. 
Hughes was elected a Governor of New York 
when at the head of the Republican ticket. 
This fact made the bosses think they had 
a mortgage on him. Hughes viewed it 
differently. While he knew he had been a 
candidate on the Republican ticket, he 
knew, also, that he was elected in spite of 
the bosses of the Republican party, instead 
of by their efforts. He knew he was elected 
by a party vote, but with the addition of 
many votes not from the party he repre- 
sented; for all his associates on the ticket, 
in 1906, were defeated. 


The Squawks of Leaders Ignored 


TILL, the bosses tried to control him, 
to dictate nominations and policies to 
him, and, when they found Hughes paid no 
attention to their demands and appeals, 
sought revenge by trying to defeat the 
reforms he proposed. They defeated some 
and held up others, but they lost on the 
most essential points. Hughes passed his 
Public Service Commission Bill, and he 
passed his Anti-Race-Track Gambling Bill. 
He did not get his Direct Nominations Bill, 
and there are some other things he did not 
get. He got enough, however, to assure the 
bosses that he had ample power and to make them ex- 
tremely fearful of what he would get if he had a second 
term. 

During the first year of his governorship the bosses came 
to realize that while Hughes had no antipathy to them 
as persons, he had no use for them as bosses. He refused 
to ally himself with them. That was his main fault, in 
their eyes. He ignored them as factors. That is what 
hurt. They had no part in the game, in his view, other 
than that played by any other citizen who had a vote and 
was for the good of the State. If Barnes or Woodruff or 
Hendricks or Aldridge asked for an appointment, some- 
times they got it, if their man was fit, not because they 
were Barnes or Hendricks or Woodruff or Aldridge, but 
because they presented a suitable candidate. Having 
nothing to reward them for, Hughes distributed no 
rewards. 

This neglect of the bosses, as functionaries possessed 
of powers, incited anger, disgust, alarm. The bosses could 
do nothing. They squawked about the organization, and 
Hughes appointed whom he pleased to place and power, 
unmindful whether the organization indorsed or protested. 
During that first year Hughes displeased about every 
Republican in New York who has been active in party 
affairs, beginning with President Roosevelt himself. The 
story of his swing away from the President has been told. 
It began with the apparent indifference of Hughes to what 
the President thought he had done for Hughes in the 
matter of forcing his nomination and of securing his 
election in 1906,-and culminated in the cold refusal of 
Hughes to allow the President to help him in New York 
State with the use of that tremendous lever, Federal 
patronage. At the end of Hughes’ first year he was 
universally execrated by the political class in the Repub- 
lican party, but he seemed to have the power, nevertheless, 
to get a fair share of the things he deemed the people 
wanted. ; 

This is no argument to show Hughes is not a politician 
himself. He may be, or he may not be. If he is, he is 4 
politician ef a new type, and has methods some of the 
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- tion was against it, for personal reasons. 


_ do it and would do it. 
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decaying bosses might well adopt. What he is, without 
argument, is a clear-visioned, high-principled man, with a 
determination to do what he thinks his constituents want 
done, and a fixed idea that those constituents have dele- 
gated their powers and rights to no set of politicians, or 
bosses, or boss. 

In his second year he stopped race-track betting. It 
took a tremendous fight to do this, for the race-track 
interests were strong and had much at stake. Stopping 
race-track betting seemed to be, judging from the wild 
cries that went up, some kind of a high crime and mis- 
demeanor, although the constitution of the State prohibits 
gambling. However, the specific law was passed. Then 
there came threats, principally from New York City, that 
Hughes must not be nominated—that if he was nomi- 
nated he would be overwhelmingly defeated. The bosses, 
already incensed against Hughes for his lack of apprecia- 
tion of their positions and power, listened eagerly. What 
was said on Broadway and at the race tracks, they insisted, 
must be the voice of the people. Instead of being impolitic, 


_ from their viewpoint, to nominate Hughes because of his 


utter indifference to the organization—personally im- 
politic, that is—the situation took on a deeper significance. 
It would be suicidal. He could not be elected. New York 
City would be against him. If he were defeated the 
organization would be defeated, also. That meant the 
bosses would not get even the few crumbs Hughes had 
dropped for them. The Grand Old Party would go down 
in the dust. Hence, leaving aside all the personal dislike 
and hatred, forgetting the venom, not considering the 
firm belief that Hughes is not a Republican because he 
will not do what Woodruff and Barnes want him to, it was 
decided that no party could carry Hughes, weighted down 
with that terrible assault of his on race-track gambling. 


Broken Slates and Disgruntled Bosses 


UGHES had not said whether he would or would not 
i takea second nomination. It was known his inclina- 
The salary of the 
Governor of New York is ten thousand dollars.a year. It 
costs even the most economical Governor twice that much 
to live each year. Hughes has a growing family, and not 
much of a private fortune. He could not practice law 
while Governor. He felt it a duty to make money for his 
family. 

The bosses thought he would not run. They began 
slate-making. Various candidates appeared. It was held 
that Hughes was afraid to make the race. It was asserted 
he was tired, knew he would be defeated, and that he 
wanted to get out of it and back to his law office. Hughes 
said nothing. He was waiting to find out a particular 
thing. That particular thing related to the liquidation of 
the affairs of his law firm, then going on. He did not 
think there would be enough resulting to allow him to 
remain as Governor, that he would get enough so he could 
afford to stay away from the law another two years, if he 
should be elected. The liquidation was completed. It was 
discovered that a number of claims that were considered 
worthless had been paid. Hughes came into more money 
than he expected from the assets. Then he gave out an 
announcement saying that, although his inclination, in 
justice to himself and his family, was to return to the law, 
if the people wanted him to make the race again he could 
He didn’t say anything about 
organization. He said “people.” 

The bosses were stunned. They thought Hughes was 
out of the way. They had fondly imagined the storm 
about the stopping of race-track gambling had scared 
him. They held excited conferences. They shouted that 
Hughes never, never, never would be nominated, that 
they wouldn’t let him, that they would beat him, that 
they must keep the organization intact, and that no such 
person as this unsympathetic Governor would be given 


another two years at Albany if they could stop it, and 
they thought they could. Watch them. 

Personally, Hughes did little more than issue his 
announcement. He spoke at several county fairs, defend- 
ing his policies,and made a speech for Taft at Youngstown, 
Ohio, which was, up to that time, the clearest exposition of 
Republican principles, nationally considered, that had 
been made, and was so considered by the newspapers of 
the country. His friends were active. They formed 
Hughes clubs and held Hughes meetings. The bosses, 
loeal and district, controlled the conventions, for the most 
part; but the Big Boss, the People, saw to it that the 
bosses and the delegates they selected knew exactly what 
the temper of the folks who would be depended upon to do 
the voting was. 

Meantime, a good index of public sentiment was 
presented to the bosses. Five of the eight Republican 
Senators who voted with the Democrats against Hughes’ 
Anti-Race-Track Gambling Bill were defeated for re- 
nomination. The people took their first crack at the 
bosses, the organization, which was opposed to the Hughes 
bill, through its heads, right then and there. Meantime, 
also, President Roosevelt, not liking Hughes at all, took 
pains to let it be known that, in his opinion, Hughes should 
be renominated, having some skill as a politician himself, 
together with a clearer view of national conditions, as 
related to the success of Mr. Taft, than the little men in 
New York who were so affected by the Broadway and 
Forty-second-Street clamor, where the passage of the anti- 
gambling bill was considered a heinous crime. President 
Roosevelt was supported in this view by Chairman Hitch- 
cock, Representative Sherman, candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent with Taft, and by the insistence, from outside New 
York, that the national ticket should not be sacrificed in 
New York State to whet the spite of the little New York 
bosses. 

The people demanded Hughes. The little bosses, the 
oligarchy that seized on the Republican machine after 
Platt and Odell went out, squirmed and declared they 
would never consent. It would be suicide, they said. The 
ticket would be beaten. ‘“‘All right,” said the people, 
“Deat-it if you dare, but don’t dare not to nominate him.”’ 
They went to Saratoga, bosses who said they had enough 
delegates to defeat Hughes, but delegates who said noth- 
ing. It was an amazing situation. The bosses controlled 
the delegates. They could do anything they liked with 
them, anything but make them vote against Hughes. The 
delegates knew the temper of the people back home. They 
knew what would happen to them if they went back and 
said they had to nominate some one «lse because the 
bosses told them to. 


A Campaign Without an Organization 


HE expiring agonies of the bosses were wonderful to see. 
They couldn’t control their delegates, although they 
elected them. They evolved the remarkable proposition 
of defeating Hughes for the nomination with a Hughes 
man. All they wanted was to eliminate Hughes. They 
could get no one, they thought, who would treat them 
worse, and they wanted to take a chance on getting some- 
thing better. They tried to seduce Elihu Root, and they, 
at last, settled on David Jayne Hill, Ambassador to 
Germany, without going through the formality of telling 
Mr. Hill about what they had in mind. It was no use. 
True to their instincts as bosses, little bosses, they all had 
their own personal aggrandizements in view; and once 
again the immortal truth was proved—the immortal truth 
that you cannot beat a candidate with no candidate. 
Besides this, numerous little bosses had eyes on the 
United States Senatorship that is to be vacant in New 
York State when Senator Platt retires next March. 
The legislature that is to elect that Senator will be chosen 
in November. Frank 8. Black came out one day, a time 


before the convention, and threw panic among the bosses 
by saying that, in his opinion, Governor Hughes should 
be renominated. That put Black in a fine strategic 
position for the senatorship, and Tim Woodruff wept 
bitter tears. Herbert Parsons, head of the New York City 
Republican organization, himself with senatorial leanings, 
blew hot and cold. He led Barnes and Woodruff and the 
rest along, and then he took his strategic position in the 
senatorial race, because his delegates “are Hughes’,”’ or 
many of them, atany rate. The frantic other little bosses, 
thinking either Black or Platt might snatch the senatorial 
biscuit, because the support of a Governor, in a contest 
like that, is a mighty asset, whirled around like howling 
dervishes and howled. 

There was no Hughes organization there. The Hughes 
sentiment was lacking among the delegates; but the 
delegates and the bosses knew that the Hughes sentiment 
was a very vital thing among the people back home, and 
they wilted. They, the little bosses, did not acknowledge 
it, but there never was a chance of nominating any person 
other than Hughes since Hughes said he would run. 
Hughes was nominated. Two candidates stayed in the 
race; but they had little support. The people were 
running that convention, and they ran it, so far as Hughes 
was concerned. After that was accomplished, the little 
bosses scraped together what they could in the way of 
nominations for the minor offices. And Hughes, instead 
of pulling wires from Albany that day, was up at Warsaw 
making a speech at a county fair. I talked with him, at 
Albany, on the day before the nomination; and the 
matter of his selection was, apparently, a most impersonal 
affair. He was willing to run if the people wanted him to. 
That is all there was to it. 


How Barnes Went Down 


ARNES, the Boss of Albany, made a protest in the con- 

vention. He fought to the last. All the other bosses had 
quit. Barnes has no yellow in him. He is a man of back- 
bone. Frankly against Hughes, because Hughes is not for 
the organization, Barnes went down with colors flying; 
and his fight was the one redeeming feature of a squalid, 
disgusting, personal struggle of a lot of little men who 
have party principles so far subordinated to selfish ones 
that they never think in any other terms than: ‘‘ What is 
there in it for me?”’ 

Combined, also, with the personal animosities of the 
little bosses in the Republican party in New York, their 
fear—or hope—that Hughes will be defeated because, 
they say, he has interfered with personal liberty in 
stopping race-track gambling, because he has ignored their 
organization, is that dreadful cloud that hangs over them, 
that portentous, frowning cloud of direct nominations. 
The little bosses all know that Hughes favors direct 
nominations by the people. He has tried to get such a 
law, but has failed, more from the multiplicity of the 
reforms he has advocated than for any other reason; but 
he has a most disconcerting habit of getting what he wants 
sooner or later. If the Governor should pass a Direct 
Nominations Law the little bosses would be obliged to go 
out of business, sure enough. Direct nominations are 
fatal to bosses. The manipulative part.of politics is in 
conventions and caucuses. It is hard to manipulate a 
primary such as is provided by a Direct Nominations Law 
as demanded by Hughes. If he is reélected there is no 
doubt he will demand the forthcoming legislature shall 
pass such a law. 

The Hughes Campaign Committee, composed of the 
people of the State, knew about this, and are quite anxious 
to see how it works out. They are a trifle tired of being 
convention-ruled. They want a say about nominations 
themselves. Moreover, it is hard to convince the sturdy 
citizens of the Mohawk Valley, the Genesee Valley, of 
Northern and Western New York, of the Southern Tier, 
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sleet, a black night which drove even the cabmen to 

cover. Few saw the yellow gleam from a third-floor 
window in the City and County Building, and none caught 
the stealthy shadow which occasionally slipped across a 
broad pane in the tier beneath. Shimmo and Judge Elliott 
realized this, and each was thankful. 

Judge Elliott sat in the room whence came the yellow 
gleam, a committee-room off the supervisors’ chamber. 
He faced a thick-jawed man, the owner of the city’s gov- 
ernment. He had left the bench, which he had dignified 
for years, to become chief counsel for a transcontinental 
railroad system. He had grown old and finely austere 
tracing the law’s intricacies, oblivious of all else but 
the tracing, even its purpose. 

The thick-jawed man dealt, among other things, in fran- 
chises. The two had talked a long time, with a heap of 
typewritten papers on the broad table between them. 
Suddenly silence had come, and now they sat looking 
evenly into each other’s faces. 

Downstairs, in the city treasurer’s office, Shimmo 
sweated in silence before the steel doors of the city treas- 
urer’s vault. He crouched as he toiled, his dripping fingers 
clutching the knob and handle of a patent ratchet brace. 
Shimmo blew safes for a living. 

The ornate clock in the supervisors’ chamber struck 
midnight. 

“Well?” said the thick-jawed man. In his voice was 
the sort of inquiry one makes who thinks himself master of 
the situation. He lighted a cigar, noisily scratching the 
match, and settled himself in his chair. Judge Elliott 
moved forward from his hips until his seat was as stiff as 
that of a German cavalryman. His voice was even with 
contempt as he answered: 

*T wish you would make your meaning plainer.”’ 

The other smiled. ‘‘ That’s easy,’’ he said, and blew a 
cloud of smoke from him with a sigh. ‘‘ You want those 
streets’’—he named them rapidly, corner to corner, as a 
man to whom details come easily and stay long—“ you can 
get ’em if the supervisors pass these ordinances.”’ He 
pointed a fat finger at the heap of typewritten papers. 
“You can get them, too, if’ —he spoke slowly —‘“‘ you hirea 
lawyer: one lawyer, that’s me. And’’—he snapped out 
the rest—‘‘ my fee will be ten thousand dollars.”’ 

He rose and buttoned his overcoat. 

Judge Elliott rose, too, his lips trembling with the 
wrath behind them. They stood a moment, startled to 
silence by a dull sound—it was more a jar than a noise 
—which came from beneath their feet. Then Judge 
Elliott said: 

“T understand you, sir. I have heard of your kind; 
but this is the first time I was ever forced to meet one of 
you. You talk of a fee’’—he drawled out the syllable with 
scorn—‘‘why don’t you speak plain English? A fee? 
A bribe, you mean!”’ 

They left the room, the thick-jawed man puffing hard 
at the cigar, Judge Elliott behind him, very straight and 
very cold. And as they emerged into the corridor the dull 
sound came again, not so heavy as it had been before—a 
thud, while the other had been a jar—following it, three 
more like it. 


() sect. it stormed, angry rain and gusts of biting 
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Them—the Safe- 
Cracker and the Judge 
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In the dimness of the city treasurer’s office, where 
Shimmo had been diligently pursuing his calling, the steel 
doors of the vault swung sullenly open. Save for the muf- 
fled impacts—the first from a light charge of black powder 
placed near the combination knob; the others from a 
lead-capped hammer, wielded with suppressed and careful 
ferocity—there had been no noise. Shimmo picked up his 
long, blue-barreled revolver from the floor beside him, 
entered the vault, and, a moment later, he emerged with 
several packages of one-hundred-dollar bills in his pockets. 
He slipped from his face a mask of black cloth and dropped 
it in the breast pocket of his overcoat as he left the place. 
It was the same pocket in which he carried his revolver. 
As he turned the street corner he heard a police whistle, 
and he knew the watchman had come upon his work. He 
did not have time to follow his usual custom of dropping 
the mask—a menace, now, if captured—into some unno- 
ticed nook. He quickened his pace, turned other corners, 
ran down a black alley, and, as he gained his goal, the rail- 
road yards, almost knocked down a tall, spare old man who 
walked with his head bent into the teeth of the blast. This 
was Judge Elliott. 

A moment later the two of them boarded a private car, 
whose locomotive stood panting as though eager to dash 
into the darkness ahead. They boarded the car at the 
same moment. Shimmo 
swung to the rods 
beneath; Judge Elliott 
climbed to the step, a 
little stiffly, assisted by 
a blue-garbed, brown- 
faced porter. And 
neither saw the other. 
Then the locomotive 
coughed once and glided 
from the glare of the are 
lights, splitting the gale 
that hurled itself 
at the boiler-head. 

Judge Elliott set- 
tled himself ina 
wicker chair as the 
ear rolled evenly 
through the yard’s 
web of trackage. He 
was very weary, but 
it was not the weari- 
ness that calls sleep. 
His beardless lips were 
very straight. The 
brown-faced porter 
slipped in like a cat and 
moved about on velvet 
feet, then vanished into 
another compartment. 
The conductor passed 
through, his green lan- 
tern on hisarm, slammed 
a door and vanished, too. 
A single, long shriek 
from the locomotive; the 
barely perceptible ten- 
sion of increasing speed; 
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the car rocked ever so slightly. 
The sleet and rain drummed 
steadily on the window-panes, 
hissing at intervals as though in 
bursts of the storm’s anger. 
Judge Elliott didnot move. He 
sat with his head on his thin, 
pale hand, feeling the torture of 
shame; for he had touched dirt 
that evening. And he prided 
himself that he was very clean. 

He had done what they had 
sent him to do until it had come 
to a point where he could go no 
further. Thank God, he did not 
have to soil his hands with such 
affairs! He resented the fact 
that they had asked him to 
attend to theerrand. It was not his business. And he must 
report. And, reporting, he must know that others would do 
what he would not stooptodo. That wasit. Hedidnot like 
to know of such things. He dealt in the law—he was proud 
of his knowledge of the law; thelaw and its finesses were his 
deities; he had administered the law; had been the living 
symbol of its power, until men had respected him as such, 
as now they respected him for his knowledge of the tangles 
which the pale yellow volumes in his library contained. 
He had lived clean because he hated dirt. And now, having 
been forced to touch dirt, he was a little sick. 

A secant four feet from Judge Elliott, Shimmo crouched. 
Huddled in the car’s running-gear, he clung with numbing 
hands to a thin, cold rod of steel. His jaw was so tight that 
the skin of his wan face seemed strained to the point of 
cracking by the bones beneath. His eyes were closed to a 
hail of pelting grit, and a thousand blended noises smote 
hisears. The click of wheels onthe rail-joints, the shriek of 
rubbing flanges, the rattle of loose and swinging parts, the 
crash of ponderous metal striking metal—these and a 
myriad of other sounds united in a roar which the buffeting 
air masses hurled upon him and, even as they hurled, car- 
ried from him, through the shadowed space where he lay, 
out into the black night. Into his nostrils, clogged with 
sand and fine cinders, came the stench of the hot oil in the 
journals. His very bonesshook. He clung, hand and limb 
and foot, an inch from mangling death, and he liked it. 

It was a fight; he had often endured it; an incident in 
his business, his chosen calling. He congratulated himself 
on his luck. It was not always one could catch a train 
thus handily on a job’s completion. ‘‘A clean job,” he 
muttered through clenched teeth—‘“‘a clean job an’ a clean 
getaway.’ His mind went to the speed: ‘‘Sixty miles; 
I'll be in town in two hours.” 

The roar grew; each component noise swelled. The 
car rocked, hurtling behind the trembling locomotive 
through the night. In 
its soft-lighted interior 
the judge sat, head bent, 
sick at the thought of 
his evening’s work. On 
its forward truck the 
thief, smitten by winds 
that would beat him 
down from where he 
clung with knotted fin- 
gers, smiled into the 
shotlike cinder rain and 
thought of what he had 
done. 

The forward wheels of 
the locomotive climbed a 
loose rail-joint. The 
engine snapped away 
from its tender, plunged 
like a leaping horse; 
then, like a horse that 
has missed his stride, 
came crashing down and 
buried itself to the boiler 
top. The tender and 
baggage-car threw them- 
selves sickly on their 
sides. The single coach 
flew over them. It 
passed ten feet above the 
track, turned in mid- 
flight, spilling two men 
whose limbs sprawled 
grotesquely as they fell, 
and it smashed down on 
the half-buried locomo- 
tive, enfoldingit. Steam 
hissed; then belehed ina 
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~ tered car-side and thrust his lean, eager 


thick cloud. A tongue of flame showed faint, flared red 
and lighted the chaos. In the glare the twisted forms of 
the two men showed, a heap of clothes by the trackside. 

The heap lay still a long time. Then it stirred; then 
heaved and a groan came from its depths. The man who 
lay beneath was fighting to escape from him above. It was 
Judge Elliott, and, as he struggled to lift from him the 
senseless form of Shimmo, he found that his left arm was 
broken near the shoulder. The knowledge came to him in 
a sudden stab of pain, then went from him with all else in 
the world. When he recovered from his swoon the safe- 
cracker was lying prone beside him. After several minutes 
the two struggled to a posture, half-sitting, half-lying, 
each resting his weight on one arm implanted in the sand. 

The flames from the burning coach billowed red and red- 
dened the place. It was a desolate stretch of bare sand- 
dunes; from a distance came the hollow sound of surf 
pounding a gravel beach. In the fire’s glare, with twisted 
rail-lengths lying like sprawling, glistening serpents before 
it, the baggage-car loomed. Shimmo and Judge Elliott 
saw these things and, crouching, they looked into each 
other’s faces. Above the thief’s low fore- 
head a cut gaped in the close-cropped 
hair, and from it crawled a dark thread 
which spread upon the cinder-blackened 
face, pain-twisted. The features of the 
judge, set now to the throb of the broken 
bone-ends, were masked red with blood 
from that gash. The two men looked at 
each other; then, comprehending it all 
—the lurid glow, the mangled wreckage, 
and their own presence in this dreary 
place, fire-lighted—both spoke together 
two words: 

“My God!” 

It was notan oath. It wasan outcry. 
And the voice of each was pathetic. 
Like an answer came to them another 
ery, shrill, long-drawn, the voice of a 
man whom pain and awful fear had 
stricken. It came from the burning 
coach. Slowly the safe-cracker and the 
judge arose on shaking limbs. 

Shimmo stood a moment, then stag- 
gered down the red-lit track. When he 
had gone a few paces he looked back 
over his shoulder at Judge Elliott still 
standing on the spot where the two of 
them had lain. ‘Come on, Fellow!’ he 
shouted gruffly, and then ran on without 
further look, as though he knew the other 
would obey. Judge Elliott followed, 
and he did not stop to think why. The 
cry was constant now, shrill in agony of 
fear, and accompanying it in sullen un- 
dertone the billow of fire swished and 
cracked. They ran toward it. 

Enveloping the locomotive, the coach 
had split in twain, and the flame-mass, 
rising from its rear end, moved steadily, 
hunegrily toward the pilot. It was 
marching eagerly, yet without any un- 
certainty of movement, upon the place 
where the cry, unceasing, like the shriek 
of a distressed engine whose whistle cord 
has been tied down, rose and fell, rose 
and fell. Shimmo dashed round the 
flaming coach end, Judge Elliott at his 
heels. The red wave bit their faces as 
they passed; their hair crisped in its 
breath. They gained the goal, scorched 
and panting. 

Shimmo threw himself upon the shat- 


face into a broken window. He drew up 
his knees and crouched there trembling; 
Judge Elliott beside him, his head bent 
close to the cropped head of the thief. 
The fire-billow, driven by a gust from the 
sea, swooped toward them. Smoke puffed ina dingy cloud 
from the window next to that at which they knelt, and 
white lines of smoke rose from cracks in the splintered 
woodwork. Shimmo glanced at the belching cloud; then 
flashed one sharp look at his companion. He dove into 
the black cavern of the rended coach, and his limbs 
dragged across the glass at the window edges as he 
vanished. , 

. The ery ceased. Save for the swish of the approaching 
fire the place was silent. Judge Elliott crouched alone in 
the glare, motionless. From the depths came the voice of 
the thief, stern, abrupt: 

“ Quick, an axe, up front on the platform!” 

The Judge leaped to the command; he did not question 
it; he had waited for it; he was looking up to this other 
one his master in action; his mind was set on carrying 
it out. 

From the front of the boiler rose a cloud of steam. It 
came through the wrapping coach, white, smothering. 


a4 


“Yes, I Told You to Mend Your Ways.” 


He entered it on hands and knees, his limp arm dangling 
by his side. It enwrapped him—oppressing, blinding, 
shutting out sense of cll else, deadening him with its 
dripping heat. He penned his breath in his lungs; he 
shut his eyes. Teeth tight together, he crawled, grimly, 
doggedly. His head swam and seemed about to burst; 
his chest ached; his limbs became leaden. Slowly he 
dragged them after him, forged forward inch by inch, 
fighting himself for each movement. Effort made hours 
out of moments; and, when he emerged, he had forgotten 
all else save this mantling, killing whiteness. He lay limp 
on the broken woodwork, sucking in great drafts of 
fresh air which burned his lungs like hot iron. Then he 
remembered and began groping for the glass case where 
the wrecking tools were kept. He found it, broke the 
pane with his elbow and started on his journey back. 

When he came to the window the voice of the thief was 
calling him, weak now: “‘ Quick, Fellow! Quick!” 

He threw himself forward and thrust the axe through 
the window. He felt a hot touch on his cheek; he looked 
over his shoulder. The wave of fire was drawing close. 


He Half-Smiled Wearily. 
He Went on, * You Didn’t Heed the Warning ”’ 


He rose and faced it. Tiny tongues were licking at the 
woodwork; he stamped upon them desperately. Beneath 
his feet he heard the axe, steadily, with eloquence of effort 
in every stroke, pound, pound, pound. It stopped. Only 
the sound of the flames chewing the dry woodwork came, 
their red alignment, united before a driving wind, above 
his head. 

“Quick! Here! A hand he 

He thrust his well arm into the window and he leaned 
upon the broken shoulder doing it. He almost fainted 
at the pain. But he felt the hand touch Shimmo’s coat 
collar, and he united all his waning faculties in one great, 
grim effort, born of will; and he hauled the safe-cracker 
to the air. 

The flame-wave, almost upon them, had paused as 
though waiting a brief moment before overwhelming them. 
They could hardly breathe for the heat. Shimmo turned 
his black and blood-reddened face toward the fire and 
drew back his lips in a snarl. With a savage, eager sob he 


“Apparently,” 
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threw himself face down and began fighting with something 
beneath the broken window. Then he hauled forth a half- 
senseless man. It was the negro porter. They dragged 
him away as the flames leaped upon the place, hiding: it 
from them. 

A half-hour later the safe-cracker rose from where he 
had lain and stood, his feet wide apart, half-leaning against 
the slope of a sand-dune; Judge Elliott sat beside him, 
sickly. Before them stood the negro porter, his clothing 
torn half from him, but his battered cap still clinging to his 
head, jammed down, framing the upper part of his brown 
face, whose lower part was grotesquely inclosed by the 
dangling ends of his linen collar jerked loose from their 
fastenings. 

Shimmo looked at him a moment; then in the voice of 
one who has from necessity abrogated leadership: 

“You ain’t hurt.” 

The porter nodded dazedly. 

“TListen!”’ the thief went on sternly; ‘“‘an’ get what I’m 
tellin’ you. The next station’s twelve miles down the 
line—a blind sidin’ wit’ a telegraph office. See? Hike, 
now, quick! an’ tell them. Hit it up! 
No time fer foolin’.”’ 

The porter nodded as he began and 
kept on nodding all through, mechanic- 
ally. ‘‘ Yessir,” he said; “‘yessir; yes- 
sir.”’ And at once he was gone. 

Shimmo’s eyes went to the wreckage 
and a scowl cleft his forehead. ‘‘D 
this road!” he growled; ‘‘this is the 
second time they ditched me here.” 

He glanced sharply toward the bag- 
gage car. ‘‘Come on!”’ he said tersely 
to Judge Elliott without looking at him. 
“We'll see if there’s any more left.”’ 

They passed the fiery heap where the 
locomotive and coach were becoming 
red cinders. The safe-cracker shook his 
head at the glowing framework of the 
cab. ‘No time fer them two to jump,” 
he muttered. His foot struck some- 
thing in the sand, and he picked up a 
trainman’s lantern. ‘Geta bit o’ fire,” 
he ordered, and he lighted it with a 
flaming splinter which Judge Elliott 
brought. 

The baggage car lay at the edge of 
the light-circle, a sombre heap, raised at 
one end where it had telescoped the 
tender. Shimmo explored it and finally 
held the lantern, looking a long time 
beneath it. ‘He pointed, and Judge 
Elliott, when his eyes had become 
accustomed to the dimness, saw in the 
shadows the upper half of a man’s body 
wrapped round a wheel. 

“That’s one o’ them,” said Shimmo 
grimly; ‘‘an’—look here—here’s an- 
other.” He raised his foot. Almost 
beneath it was the body of the con- 
ductor. It Jay half-buried in the sand 
and the face was turned toward the sky. 
It was very black with dirt and oil, 
ground in; and yet in this black wasa 
strange, waxlike suggestion, the sharp, 
clear smoothness which death so often 
brings. The eyes looked upward uncom- 
promisingly. The arms were a-sprawl. 
They sat down beside it, and Shimmo 
looked at Judge Elliott thoughtfully. 

“Five hours to daylight. An’ no help 
forfour hours,anyway. We’re up against 
the real thing.”’ 

The judge nodded in silent acqui- 
escence. Shimmo’s eyes suddenly 
narrowed toward the dangling arm. 
“Broke?” he queried. 

“T think so.” Judge Elliott’s voice 
shook with the pain. 


“Sit still,’ Shimmo commanded kindly. “I won't 
hurt you more’n I can. Easy now’’—he was pulling off 
the coat, gently, slowly. ‘‘ There! Hasy—easy ” He 


took the arm in his two hands, feeling the broken bone- 
ends, and he raised his eyes to the face of the other, 
twitching, with sweat beads upon it. “Hell!” he said 
pityingly ; ‘‘there—be still where you are.” 

He ran toward the fire and returned with the back of a 
broken, leather lounging chair. ‘‘Lean again’ this,” he 
ordered quietly. ‘Now Ill wrap it up a bit an’ make it 
easier. See?” He stooped over and, as he busied himself 
with the broken limb, there slipped from his breast overcoat 
pocket, falling into the lap of the judge, the big, long- 
barreled blue revolver from whose butt, unwrapping as it 
fell, fluttered the black cloth mask. 

Both men recoiled. 

The eyes of the Judge widened with swift realization, 
and then, as he looked into the face of the other, grim now, 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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T IS natural to desire to be 
| different. Whatever weare, 
or have, we would like to 
be something else. The really 
- desirable thing is always pre- 
cisely what we have not got. 
Properly balanced, this instinct 
is one of the mainsprings of 
progress. A reasonable amount 
of discontent is wholesome, but an excess of it is the greatest 
murderer of happiness known. Nowhere is this tendency 
better exemplified than in the matter of our bodily propor- 
tions. The tall girl is quite sure that her giraffe-like pro- 
portions render her unduly conspicuous. The short man, 
in spite of his bantam-like brag and bluster, ‘“‘ that it is your 
small men, sir, that have made history,” would give his 
ears to be tall. The thin woman compares her willowy 
outlines to a lath or a scantling, while the plump and 
comfortable maiden thinks of herself asa barrel or a flour- 
sack. So that we must be prepared to discount many of 
the complaints of the corpulent, of the wails of the well 
padded, as having little more substantial basis than this 
perverse tendency of human nature to hanker after the 
unattainable, to insist on placing the Delectable Land just 
below the horizon, or, as the Kerry peasant puts it, “‘back 
of the Beyant.”’ 

In at least half the cases of self-styled obesity which 
clamor for relief and sympathy, their fatness, like the 
Emersonian’s Boston, is not a place, but a state of mind. 
Easily another twenty-five per cent. are chiefly concerned 
over their increased generosity of outline on account of 
the real or imaginary loss of sylphlike grace and slender 
symmetry; and if they could be reassured upon this point 
would not be a pin the worse, and often many points 
better, for their increase in weight. Not more than twenty- 
five per cent. of those who bewail their amplitude of 
growth are in any serious way disabled or discomforted by 
it. Yet fully fifty per cent. of the human race live in 
dread that they are or will some day become unwieldy, 
gross, “‘lubberly,”’ ‘‘tubby,” ‘“‘pussy,” ‘“‘roly-poly,” 
“‘mountains of fat,” ‘‘human haystacks,” or any one of 
the score of picturesque, metaphoric terms in which our 
vernacular is so fertile. To be ‘‘fat and scant o’ breath” 
has been counted a reproach from the days of Falstaff, 
while ‘‘fatty”’ is as ancient and classic a term of derision 
as ‘Go up, thou bald 
head.” 

There can be no 
doubt that an over- 
whelming, encumber- 
ing excess of adipose 
is a real infirmity, 
little short of a calam- 
ity, and the sufferings 
of those who are sad- 
dled with it are pa- 
thetically genuine. 
Yet I seriously doubt 
whether any one of an 
average range of ac- 
quaintance could 
number among his 
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total circle more individuals who are afflicted in this way 
than could be counted on his ten fingers. Not more than 
five or ten persons in the thcusand are distressingly and 
disablingly fat, and yet every one who begins to round 
out his curves and lay on flesh, be it ever so slightly, is 
absolutely sure that he is destined to be one of those 
horrible examples. It is not so much what they are now 
that the corpulent complain of, as the dread they have of 
what they may grcw into, ag they get older. It is the 
calamities that never happenjthat turn our hair gray and 
grave the wrinkles. The plump have the same horror of 
even the mildest increase in weight that the Prohibitionist 
has of the first drink—for fear of what it may lead to. 
One would think that fatness was a disease, a deadly 
plague, which, when once it hai got foothold in the system, 
would go steadily on to destroy it, and whose earliest 
appearance and slightest symptoms were a danger signal 


and a cause for alarm. Few things could be further from 
the physiological fact. Nine times out of ten it is a mark, 
not of disease, but of health. It is an indication that the 
system, by good management and good housekeeping, has 
brought its expenditures within its income and is able to 
lay by a little, against a rainy day. Fat is Nature’s sav- 
ings-bank, a hoard which can be drawn upon in times of 
searcity or of need. Fat is in the animal economy what 
starch is in the vegetable—a reserve fuel without which 
continuous and sustained activity would be impossible. 
Whenever Nature wishes to provide for the future she lays 
up fat or starch. It is no mere accident that nine-tenths 
of the bulk of the seeds of plants and of the yolks of the 
eggs of birds and of animals is composed of these two 
substances—provisions for the life that is to come. 

For a long time fat was popularly regarded as a coarse, 
low-bred sort of substance, associated chiefly with pigs 
and suet and whale blubber, and scientifically even as a 
low-grade tissue of small vitality, deposited chiefly be- 
neath the skin as a combination of blanket and bacon for 
the body-army. Now, however, the microscope and 
laboratory have taught us to regard it as one of the most 
indispensable and important tissues of the entire body. 
Every tissue in the body, except the teeth and nails, has 
to have it in some form or proportion if it is to be kept 
in health. ‘‘Fat-headed”’ or 
“fat-witted” is a term of 
reproach, yet nearly half 
of the bulk of our boasted 
brain and nerves is made 
up of a delicate, fatty sub- 
stance known as lecithin. 
So intimate a part of their 
structure is it that the well- 
known sleep-producing, 
anesthetic effects of ether 
and chloroform are believed 
to be due to their affinity 
for the fatty substances 
of the nerve centres. Fat 
lubricates the movements of 
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the muscles, pads over the 
prominences of the bones so 
that the skin can play smoothly 
over them without stretching or 
cracking; the eyeballs rotate 
upon 2 cushion of fat; not only 
are the hollows of our bones 


N (BS wok. Lee filled with it (yellow marrow), 


but the spongy portions of them ~ 


are packed with a so-called red marrow, also largely fat, 
in which some of the most vital and important processes 
of blood-formation are carried out. 

From a physiological point of view it is about as irra- 
tional to object to a fair amount, or even a moderate 
excess, of fat as it would be to too much muscle or too 
many brains, or, from a financial point of view, too 
much money in the bank. And in eight cases out of ten 
its accumulation will not go beyond comparatively rea- 
sonable limits. Moreover, like money, where it can be 
accumulated, it can also be spent. Indeed, the purpose of 
its accumulation is for future spending, and this spending 
usually takes place within the lifetime of the individual. 
Nature is seldom so foolish as to be & miser and to accu- 
mulate for the mere pleasure of hoarding. In either case 
a margin is a good thing to have. You never have quite 
enough until you have a little too much. 

Supposing that fat in perfectly healthy conditions con- 


stitutes ten per cent. of the body weight; what are the — 


causes that determine its accumulation in excess of this? 
In animals this is simplicity itself, and fattening can be 
produced at will by increasing their food supply, particu- 
larly in starchy or fatty substances, without increasing 
their exercise. In a state of nature a change of this sort 


occurs every fall, and is of obvious value as a preparation ~ 


for the cold and probable food-scarcity of winter. Thereis, 
however, nothing prophetic about it, as the old argument 
of design was wont to hold, for it simply depends upon the 
fact that the trees and plants that have formed the habit 


of maturing their seeds at this time of year will leave off- — 
spring that have a chance of surviving the winter, and by ~ 


feeding upon these fruits, grains and nuts the animal 
most selfishly grows fat. 


Protection Against the Frosts of Old Age 


O”. sonal variation, its only survival being among farming 
populations, who, instead of laying on weight in the fall 
and losing it in the winter, gain weight in winter and lose 
itin spring. Animals in a state of nature and savages sub- 
sist usually in such a hand-to-mouth fashion and upon so 
narrow a dietetic margin that any marked increase of 
their food supply is promptly embraced as an opportunity 


R own species has almost completely lost this sea- 


of insuring themselves against the next famine by laying © 


on fat. 


Civilized man, however, has had, for generations 


past, so comparatively equable a food supply the year — 


around that he has, in large measure, lost this tendency to 


respond promptly to increases in his food by laying on — 
flesh. Unless his appetite be first improved by life or — 


exercise in the open air, travel or change of scene, an 
increase of food is more likely to make him bilious than 
to fatten him. In fact, the relation to-day between fat- 


wt fate 


ness and feeding is far less intimate than is usually sup- — 


posed. Individual peculiarity, hereditary tendencies and 


special habits of life are much more apt to be concerned — 
4 


in it than either quantity or quality of food. 
There is, however, one natural tendency to weight = 


variation which still survives, and that is the inclina- ! 


tion to gain weight with increasing years, after adult — 
stature has been reached. The average healthy, vigorous — 
man or woman, after reaching and holdinga pai 
constant weight from the twenty-fifth year on for a dec- 
ade or two, somewhere from the thirty-fifth to the fif- 
tieth year is apt to show an inclination to put on from 
fifteen to thirty pounds of additional avoirdup ois. 

This is a perfectly normal, natural tendency, roughly — 
parallel with the animal habit of getting fat in the fall in 
preparation for winter. 


\ 


Fifteen or twenty pounds of — 


. 


adipose isas valuable 
a protection against 
the frosts of oldageas 
it would be against 
the blasts of Boreas. 
So far as this tend- 
ency being regarded 
as anything abnor- 
mal or cause for un- 
easiness, it is, on the 
contrary, its absence 
which should cause 
us to worry. 

If it does not occur 
we had better look 
about for the reason 
why. The stout and 
comfortable middle- 
aged man or 
woman will 
stand the worry 
and strain of 
middle life, and 
have at least a 
ten to twenty 
per cent. better 
chance of survival to 
a good old age than 
the thin, spare and 
nervous one. Like 
every natural accu- 
mulation of adipose, 
it is stored up only 
to be spent, and this 
fifteen to thirty 
pounds increase in the fourth or fifth decade is almost 
certain to be lost again in the sixth or seventh. ‘‘ The 
shrunk shank,” and ‘“‘lean and slipper’d pantaloon”’ are 
as characteristic marks of the sixth Age of Man as the 
“fair round belly, with good capon lin’d”’ is of the fifth. 

But it is not only in middle life that a fair degree of 
adipose—yes, of plain fatness—is both a sign of health and 
an asset for the future, but in earlier life as well. It is 
nearly twenty per cent. safer to be ten pounds over than 
ten pounds under the normal or standard weight for your 
height at any age. The statistics of our insurance com- 
panies years ago revealed the curious fact that, while those 
applicants for insurance, of consumptive family history 
who were ten pounds or more under weight showed a 
marked susceptibility to the disease, those who were for- 
tunate enough to be ten pounds or more over the standard 
weight showed, not only no higher susceptibility than the 
average of the community, but a slightly lower one. In 
other words, an increase of ten pounds in weight had over- 
balanced the dangers of the hereditary tendency. One of 
our principal aims in the open-air treatment of consump- 
tion is to increase our patient’s weight. When once he 
has fairly started to get fat we feel that half the battle 
against the disease is over. Merely to find a young man 
or woman remarkably under weight for their height 
arouses a suspicion at once of possible tuberculosis. 


Fat the Foe of Neurasthenia 


(aa of the most successful methods of treating neu- 
rasthenia and nervous bankruptcy, the celebrated Weir 
Mitchell treatment, consists chiefly of rest and overfeeding, 
and its object is to make the patient fat. So that a 
growth of healthy fat up to or even slightly in excess of 
twenty per cent. of your former weight is a protection 
against disease, a buffer against the shocks and a shield 
against the darts and pin-pricks of fortune, a lubricator of 
all the frictions of 
life, it adds beauty 
to the beautiful and 
favor to the plain, 
and, in short, is an 
advantage in every 
way and a thing to 
be desired instead 
of dreaded, to be 
proud of instead of 
ashamed of. 


The Plump and Comfortable Maiden Thinks ug 
of Herself as a Barrel or a Flour-Sack 
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My advice, there- 
fore, to the vast 
majority of those 
who are anxious to 
lose weight, to get 
thin, is like Punch’s 
famous advice to 
those about to get 
married: ‘‘ Don’t.” 
Your balance in the 
body bank may be 
a trifle unpoetic in 
the matter of waist- 
line, may show a 
regrettable prefer- 
ence for accumulat- 
ing where the miners used 
to carry their gold, under 
the belt, but do not worry 
about it. You will have a 
good time spending it be- 
fore very long, and most 
of the means that you can 
adopt to get rid of it will 
do you far more harm than 
it ever will or can. More- 
over, unlike the gold, it 
will float, and in the ex- 
treme emergency of ship- 
wreck will act as a life- 
preserver instead of dragging you down to destruction, 
as so thrillingly described in the Shilling Shockers. 

You may rid yourself at once of the spectre that 
fatness is usually either a sign of disease or a cause 
of disease. Statements to this effect are abroad on 
every hand, dating back to a most respectable antiquity, 
one of them, indeed, attributed to the great Father of 
Medicine. If he ever said it it is simply another addition to 
the numerous illustrations of the truth that great Jove him- 
self sometimes nods. But in whatever mists of 
antiquity the saying may have started, itis little 
better than pure superstition, and its principal 
vogue at the present day is due to the shameless 
and unscrupulous exploitation of it in the col- 
umns of the newspapers by quacks and char- 
latans who have anti-fat remedies to sell. The 
business of these harpies, of course, is to fatten 
on the fears and superstitions of the people, and 
their jeremiads upon the dangers and terrors of 
fatness are as false as their claims to cure. The 
only weight their remedies can be relied upon 
to reduce is that of their victims’ purse. 

The vast majority of diseases are marked by 
thinness and emaciation, not by fatness and 
increase in weight; and fatness is one of the 
rarest symptoms of disease, instead of the com- 
monest. A few conditions which diminish the 
power of the individual to take exercise, while 
at the same time the appetite and powers of 
nutrition are not impaired, may be accompanied 
by an increase in weight. A few other condi- 
tions in which there is an imperfect elimination 
of waste, or in which mildly narcotic poisons 
are either produced in the body or, like alcohol, 
introduced into it from without, may, by a 
perversion of the chemical activities of the 
body, result in a general choking, so to 
speak, of combustion and a consequent 
accumulation of flabby fat. But all these 
disease conditions put together would not 
account for five per cent. of the instances of positive cor- 
pulence which we meet, and in none of them does the 
mere increase of fatty tissue constitute a serious compli- 
cation of the disease. There is another somewhat larger 
group of diseases, chiefly those involving the heart or the 
kidneys, in which there is a marked increase in body weight 
and bulk, such as is commonly known as “bloating,” 
but this is due, not to an accumulation of fat, healthy or 
unhealthy, but simply of water in the tissues—a genuine 
“waterlogging”’ of the body-hulk. 

Another ghastly delusion which has a wide circula- 
tion is that if ordinary healthy fat be allowed to go on 
accumulating it will finally “gather round the heart and 
choke you.”” This has about as much foundation as the 
equally widespread belief that if you lift up a guinea- 
pig by its tail its eyes will drop out. Fat around the heart 
and a fatty heart are as different as a horse chestnut and a 
chestnut horse. A moderate increase of the normal adipose 
tissue upon the surface of the heart does occur in some 
cases of general obesity, but this does not interfere in any 
appreciable way with the movements of the organ, except, 
to a slight degree, in the same way that it does those of the 
rest of the body—by increasing its weight and bulk. The 
real fatty heart is a degeneration or decay of the heart 
muscle itself, in the course of which its muscular substance 
is turned into fat, much the same as the curd of cheese is 
turned into fat in the process of ripening. This, of course, 
is an exceedingly serious diseased condition, but has no 


The Short Man, in 
Spite of His Bantam- 
Like Brag and Bluster 
“That it is Your Small 
Men, Sir, That Have 
Made History,” 
Would Give His 
Ears to be Tall 


The Thin Woman Compares Her Willowy 
Outlines to a Lath and a Scantling 
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relation whatever to the fatness or thinness of the indi- 
vidual in whom it occurs; in fact, is quite as often found 
in thin and emaciated people as in stout and corpulent 
ones. 

But all this, while it may, to some degree, relieve their 
fears for the future and mitigate the horrors of their situ- 
ation, is but scant comfort for the fifteen or twenty per 
cent. of self-styled sufferers from obesity, who really have 
an accumulation of adipose excessive enough to interfere 
with both comfort and efficiency, and who can echo from 
the bottom of their hearts the aspiration of the poet: 


Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt! 


What can be done for them? That will depend entirely 
upon the cause of their unwelcome riches—their swollen 
fortunes. With fully half of them this will be found to be 
something for which they are not in the least responsible 
and which, also, is almost entirely beyond their control—a 
natural tendency to lay on flesh, to increase in weight, 
upon a diet and under conditions in which the average 
individual would remain thin and slender. We must 
frankly admit that we know little or nothing of the nature 
of this tendency any more than we do of the similar ones 
—to grow tall or short, to have blue or brown eyes, to be 
blond or brunette, except that, like all of these, it is very 
apt to be hereditary. 


Why Some of Us Take on Fat 


ye ee percentage of the members of some families, 

seldom more than twenty or thirty per cent., exhibit a 
well-marked tendency to grow stout and corpulent, some 
in young life, but more aftera certain age has been reached. 
Our ability to modify this condition is almost as limited 
as our understanding of it. About all that can be done is 
to urge these unfortunate individuals to keep up as active 
habits of exercise and outdoor life as possible, to refrain 
from excess in the matter of sugar and starches, and, of 
course, avoid alcoholic beverages, and to encourage them 
fo cultivate that cheerful 
tendency which, fortu- 
nately, usually accom- 
panies this bodily habit, 
and try to make the best 
of it. It is per- 
fectly idle for them 
to starve them- 
selves, to drain 
their tissues with 
drastic cathartics, to 
poison themselves with 
obesity cures, to sweat 
themselves into a hectic, 
or to walk in the sun or 
work in the gymnasium 
to the verge of exhaus- 
tion. Let them clear their 
minds of the dread that 
their fat is ever going to 
seriously injure them; rid 
themselves of the haunt- 
ing sense that this accu- 
mulation is due to either 
gluttony or laziness, and 
hence is some- 
thing in itself 
disgraceful; eat a 
good variety of 
foods, particularly 
fresh vegetables, 
meat and acid fruits; indulge in all the pleasurable kinds 
of exercise that they can be sure to find. 

In short, stop punishing themselves for what is not their 
own fault, and worrying over a condition which they can- 
not cure and which will, probably, one day disappear of 
itself, and they will find their lot a tolerable and usually 
even an enjoyable one. A small group in whom fatness is 
due to some definite disease-condition, some perversion of 
the body metabolism, will have, of course, causations as 
varied as their diseases, and will each require individual 
treatment by a competent physician. 

This leaves a considerable group of Falstaffs and “ Fair, 
fat and forties,’ whose condition is due largely to the 
aggravation either of slight hereditary tendencies or of the 
normal weight-increase of approaching middle life, by 
careless or bad habits on their part. The first and far the 
commonest cause of the trouble among these is the drop- 
ping of regular habits of exercise in the open air, such as is 
very apt to occur after the age of twenty-five in both men 
and women under modern conditions. Conventional and 
commercial influences have about equal weight. 

The boy who has completed his period of studies, of 
apprenticeship and of experimentation, and settled down 
to his trade, his business or his profession, is taught that 
it is beneath his dignity and will interfere with his repu- 
tation for steadiness and reliability in the community to 
continue his baseball, football or tennis, and, except at 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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and sombre deeps of spruce 

forest, over which the bald 
granite peak of Old Sangamank kept end- 
less guard, came reports of a moose of 
more than royal stature, whose antlers 
beggared all records for symmetry and 
spread. From a home-coming lumber- 
cruiser here, a wandering Indian there, 
the word came straggling in, till the 
settlements about the lower reaches of 
the river began to believe there might be 
some truth behind the wild tales. Then 
—for it was autumn, the season of gold 
and crimson falling leaves, and battles on 
the lake shores under the white full moon 
—there followed stories of other moose, 
seen fleeing in terror, with torn flanks and 
bleeding shoulders; and it was realized 
that the prowess of the great bull moose 
was worthy of his stature and his adorn- 
ment. Apparently he was driving all the 
other bulls off the Sangamank ranges. 

By this time the matter became of 
interest to the guides. The stories came 
in from different quarters, so it was hard 
to guess just where the gigantic stranger 
was most likely to be found. To north 
and northeast of the mountain went the 
two Armstrongs, seeking the stranger’s 
trail, while to south and southeastward 
explored the Crimmins boys. If real, the 
giant bull had to be located; if a myth, 
he had to be exploded before raising 
impossible hopes in the hearts of visiting 
sportsmen. 

Then suddenly arrived corroboration of 
all the stories. It came from Charley 
Crimmins. He was able to testify with 
conviction that the giant bull was no 
figment of Indian’s imagination or lum- 
berman’s inventive humor. For it was 
he whose search had been successful. 

In fact, he might have been content to 
have it just a shade less overwhelmingly 
successful. That there is such a thing as 
an embarrassment of success was borne in 
upon him when he found himself jumping 
madly for the nearest tree, with a moose 
that seemed to have the size of an ele- 
phant crashing through the thickets close 
behind him. He reached the tree just in 
time to swing well up among the branches. 
Then the tree quivered as the furious 
animal flung his bulkagainstit. Crimmins 
had lost his rifle in the flight. He could 
do nothing but sit shivering on his branch, making remarks 
so uncomplimentary that the great bull, if he could have 
appreciated them, would probably have established him- 
self under that tree till vengeance was accomplished. But, 
not_ knowing that he had been insulted, he presently grew 
tired of snorting at his captive, and wandered off through 
the woods in search of more exciting occupation. Then, 
indignant beyond words, Charley descended from his 
retreat, and took back his authoritative report. 

At first it was thought that there would be great hunting 
around Old Sangamank till those tremendous antlers 
should fall a prize to some huntsman not only lucky but 
rich. For no one who could not pay right handsomely 
for the chance could hope to be guided to the range where 
such an unequaled trophy was to be won. But when the 
matter, in all its authenticated details, came to the ears 
of Uncle Adam, dean: of the guides of that region, he said 
““No!”’ with an emphasis that left no room for argument. 
There should be no hunting around the slopes of Sanga- 
mank for several seasons. If the great bull was the terror 
they made him out to be, then he had driven all the other 
bulls from his range, and there was nothing to be hunted 
but his royal self. ‘‘ Well,’ decreed the far-seeing old 
guide, ‘‘we’ll let him be for a bit, till his youngsters begin 
to grow up like him. Then there’ll be no heads in all 
the rest of New Brunswick like them that comes from 
Old Sangamank.”” This decree was accepted, the New 
Brunswick guides being among those who are wise enough 
to cherish the golden-egged goose. 

In the course of that season the giant moose was seen 
several times by guides and woodsmen, but, usually, from 
a distance, as the inconsiderate impetuosity of his temper 
was not favorable to close or calm observation. The only 
people who really knew him were those who, like Charley 
Crimmins, had looked down upon his grunting wrath 
from the branches of a substantial tree. 


Bree the cold spring lakes 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
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For Perhaps Thirty or Forty Yards the Bull was Able to Keep Up This 


Almost Incredible Pace 


Upon certain important details, however, all observers 
agreed. The stranger (for it was held that, driven by 
some southward wandering instinct, he had come down 
from the wild solitudes of the Gaspé Peninsula) was reck- 
oned to be a good eight inches taller at the shoulders than 
any other moose of New Brunswick record, and several 
hundredweight heavier. His antlers, whose symmetry 
and palmation seemed perfect, were estimated to have a 
spread of sixty inches, at least. That was the conservative 
estimate of Uncle Adam, who had made his observations 
with remarkable composure from a tree somewhat less 
lofty and sturdy than he would have chosen. 

In color the giant was so dark that his back and flanks 
looked black, except in the strongest sunlight. His mighty 
head, with long, deeply-overhanging muzzle, was of a rich 
brown, while the under parts of his body and the inner 
surfaces of his long, straight legs were of a rusty fawn- 
color. His ‘‘bell’’—as the long, shaggy appendage that 
hangs from the neck of a bull moose, a little below the 
throat, is called—was of unusual development, and the 
coarse hair adorning it peculiarly glossy. To bring down 
such a magnificent prize, and to carry off such a trophy 
as that unmatched head and antlers, the greatest sports- 
men of America would have begrudged no effort or ex- 
pense. But, though the fame of the wonderful animal was 
cunningly allowed to spread to the ears of all sportsmen, 
its habitat seemed miraculously elusive. It was heard of 
on the Upsalquitch, the Nepisiguit, the Dungarvon, the 
Little Sou’ west, but more, by some strange chance, in the 
country around Old Sangamank. Visiting sportsmen 
hunted, followed greattrails and brought down splendid 
heads; but no stranger with a rifle was allowed to see the 
proud antlers of the Monarch of Sangamank. 

The right of the splendid moose to be called the Monarch 
of Sangamank was settled, beyond all question, one moon- 
light night when the surly old bear who lived in a crevasse 
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far up under the stony crest of 
the mountain came down and 
attempted to dispute it. The wild 
kindred, as a rule, are most averse to 
unnecessary quarrels. Unless their food 
or their mates are at stake, they will fight 
only under extreme provocation, or when 
driven to bay. They are not ashamed to 
run away rather than press matters too 
far and toward a doubtful issue. A bull 
moose and a bear are apt to give each 
other a wide berth, respecting each other’s 
prowess. But there are exceptions to all 
rules—especially where bears, the most 
individual of our wild cousins, are con- 
cerned. And this bear was in a particu- 
larly savage mood. Just in the mating 
season he had lost his mate, who had been 
shot by an Indian. The old bear did not 
know what had happened to her; but he 
was ready to avenge her upon any one. 
Unluckily for him, it was the great 
moose who crossed his path; and the 
luck was all Charley Crimmins’, who 
chanced to be the spectator of what hap- 
pened there beside the moonlit lake. 
Charley was on his way over to the 
head of the Nepisiguit, when it occurred 
to him that he would like to get another 
glimpse of the great beast who had so 
ignominiously discomfited him. Peeling 
a sheet of bark from the nearest white 
birch he twisted himself a ‘‘moose-call,” 
then climbed into the branches of a 
willow which spread out over the edge 
of the shining lake. From this conceal- 
ment he began to utter persuasively the 
long, uncouth, melancholy call by which 
the moose cow summons her mate. 
Sometimes these vast northern soli- 
tudes seem, for hours together, as if they 
were empty of alllife. Itisasif a wave of 
distrust had passed simultaneously over 
all the creatures of the wild. At other 
times the lightest occasion suffices to call 
life out of the stillness. Crimmins had 
not sounded more than twice his dreadful 
call when the bushes behind the strip of 
beach crackled sharply. But it was not 
the great bull that stepped forth into the 
moonlight. It was a cow moose. She 
came out with no effort at concealment, 
and walked up and down the beach, 
angrily looking for her imagined rival. 
When the uneasy animal’s back was 
toward him Crimmins called again, a short, 
soft call. The cow jumped around as if she had been struck, 
and the stiff hair along her neck stood up with jealous rage. 
But there was no rival anywhere in sight, and she stood 
completely mystified, shaking her ungainly head, peering 
into the dark undergrowth, and snorting tempestuously asif 
challenging the invisible rival to appear. Then suddenly 
the angry ridge of hair sank down, she seemed to shrink 
together upon herself. and with a convulsive bound she 


‘sprang away from the dark undergrowth, landing with a 


splash in the shallow water along shore. At the same in- 
stant the black branches were burst apart, and a huge 
bear, forepaws upraised and jaws wide open, launched 
himself forth into the open. 

Disappointed at missing his first spring, the bear rushed 
furiously upon his intended victim; but the cow, for all 
her apparent awkwardness, was as agile asa deer. Barely 
eluding his rush, she went shambling up the shore at a 
terrific pace, plunged into the woods and vanished. The 
bear checked himself at the water’s edge, and turned, 
holding his nose high in air, as if disdaining to acknowledge 
that he had been foiled. 

Crimmins hesitatingly raised his rifle. Should he bag 
this bear, or should he wait, and sound his call again a 
little later, in the hope of yet summoning the great bull? 
As he hesitated, and the burly, black shape out in the 
moonlight also stood hesitating, the thickets rustled and 
parted almost beneath him, and the mysterious bull strode 
forth, with his head held high. 

He had come in answer to what he thought was the 
summons of his mate; but when he saw the bear his 
rage broke all bounds. He doubtless concluded that the 
bear had driven his mate away. With a bawling roar he 
thundered down upon the intruder. 

The bear, as we have seen, was in no mood to give way. 
His small eyes glowed suddenly red with vengeful fury, 
as he wheeled and gathered himself, half crouching upon 
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his haunches, to meet the tremendous attack. In this 
attitude all his vast strength was perfectly poised, ready 
for use in any direction. The moose, had he been attacking 
a rival of his own kind, would have charged with antlers 
down; but, against all other enemies, the weapons that he 
relied upon were his gigantic hoofs, edged like chisels. As 
he reached his sullenly-waiting antagonist he reared on his 
hindlegs, towering like a black rock about to fall and 
crush whatever was in its path. Like pile-drivers his fore- 
hoofs struck downward, one closely following the other. 

The bear swung aside as lightly as a weasel, and eluded 
—but only by a hair’s-breadth—that destructive stroke. 
As he wheeled he delivered a terrific swinging blow with 
his armed forepaw upon his assailant’s shoulder. 

The blow was a fair one. Any ordinary bull moose 
would have gone down beneath it, with his shoulder-joint 
shattered to splinters; but this great bull merely stag- 
gered, and stood for a second in amazement. Then he 
whipped about, and darted upon the bear with a sort of 
hoarse scream, his eyes flaming with a veritable madness. 
He neither reared to strike nor lowered his antlers to gore, 
but seemed intent upon tearing the foe with his teeth, as 
a mad horse might. At the sight of such resistless fury 
Crimmins involuntarily tightened his grip on his branch, 
and muttered: ‘‘That ain’t no moose! It’s a Jae But 
before he could finish his comparison, astonishment 
stopped him. The bear, unable with all his strength and 
weight to withstand the shock of that straight and 
incredibly swift charge, had been rolled over and over 
down the gentle slope of the beach. At the same moment 
the moose, blinded by his rage and unable to check himself, 
had tripped over a log that lay hidden in the bushes, and 
fallen headlong on his nose. 

Utterly cowed by the overwhelming completeness of 
this overthrow, the bear was on his feet again before his 
conqueror and scurrying to refuge like a frightened rat. 
He made for the nearest tree—and that nearest tree, to 
Crimmins’ dismay, was Crimmins’ tree. The startled guide 
swung himself hastily to a higher branch, which stretched 
well out over the water. 

Before the great bull could recover his footing the 
fugitive had gained a good start. But, desperately swift 
though he was, the doom that thundered behind him was 
swifter, and caught him just as he was scrambling into 
the tree. Those implacable antlers plowed his hind- 
quarters remorselessly, till he squealed with pain and 
terror. His convulsive scrambling raised him, the next 
instant, beyond reach of that punishment; but, im- 
mediately, the great bull reared, and struck him again and 
again with his terrible hoofs, almost crushing the victim’s 
maimed haunches. The bear bawled again, but main- 
tained his clutch of desperation and finally drew himself 
up to a safe height, where he crouched on a branch, 
whimpering pitifully while the victor raged below. 

At this moment the bear caught sight of Crimmins, 
eying him steadily. To the cowed beast this was a new 
peril menacing him. With a frightened glance he crawled 
out on another branch, as far as it could be trusted to 
support his weight. And there he clung, huddled and 
shivering like a beaten puppy, looking from the man to 
the moose, from the 
moose to the man, as 
if he feared they 
might both jump at 
him together. 

But the sympa- 
thies of Crimmins 
were now entirely 


with the unfortunate bear, his fellow- 
prisoner, and he looked down at the 
arrogant tyrant below with a sincere 
desire to humble his pride with a rifle- 
bullet. But he was too far-seeing a guide 
for that. He contented himself with 
climbing a little lower till he attracted 
the giant’s attention to himself, and then 
dropping half a handful of tobacco, dry 
and powdered, into those snorting, red 
nostrils. 

It was done with nice precision, just 
as the giant drew in his breath. He got 
the fullest benefit of the pungent dose, 
and such trivial matters as bears and 
men were instantly forgotten in the par- 
oxysms which seized him. His roaring 
sneezes seemed as if they would rend his 
mighty bulk asunder. He fairly stood 
upon his head, burrowing hismuzzle into 
the moist leafage, as he strove to purge 
the exasperating torment from his nos- 
trils. Crimmins laughed till 
he nearly fell out of the tree, 
while the bear forgot to 
whimper as he stared in 
terrified bewilderment. At 
last the moose stuck his 
muzzle up in the air and 
began backing blindly over 
stones and bushes, as if try- 
ing to get away from his 
own nose. Plump into four 
or five feet of icy water he 
backed. The shock seemed 
to give him an idea. He 
plunged his head under, 
and fell to wallowing and 
snorting and raising such a 
prodigious disturbance that 
all the lake shores rang with 
it. Then he bounced out 
upon the beach again, and 
dashed off through the 
woods, as if a million hor- 
nets were at his ears. 

Weak with laughter, 
Crimmins climbed down 
out of his refuge, waved an amiable farewell to the 
stupefied bear, and resumed the trail for the Nepisiguit. 


He Reached the 
Tree Just in Time 


IT 


OR the next two years the fame of the great moose 
kept growing, adding to itself various wonders and 
extravagances, till it assumed almost the dimensions of a 
myth. Sportsmen came from all over the world in the 
hope of bagging those unparalleled antlers. They shot 
moose, caribou, deer and bear, and went away disap- 


pointed only in one regard. But at last they began to. 


swear that the giant was a mere fiction of the New Bruns- 
wick guides, designed to lure the hunters. The 
guides, therefore, began to think it was time to 
make good and show their proofs. Even Uncle 
Adam was coming around to this—when, sud- 
denly, word came from the Crown Land Depart- 
ment at Fredericton that the renowned moose 
must not be allowed to fall to any rifle. A 
special permit had been issued for his capture 


to Swing Well Up Among the Branches 
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and shipment out of the country, that 
he might be the ornament of a famous 
zoological park, and a lively proclamation 
of what the New Brunswick forests could 
produce. 

The idea of taking the King of Sanga- 
mank alive seemed amusing to the guides, 
and to Crimmins particularly. But Uncle 
Adam, whose colossal frame and giant 
strength seemed to put him peculiarly in 
sympathy with the great bull moose, 
declared that it could and should be done, 
for he would do it. Upon this skepticism 
vanished, even from the smile of Charley 
Crimmins, who 
voiced the general 
sentiment when he 
said: 

“Uncle Adam 
ain’t the man to 
bite off any more 
than he can chew!”’ 

But Uncle Adam 
was in no hurry. 
He had such a re- 
spect for his adver- 
sary that he would 
not risk losing a 
single point in the 
approaching con- 
test. He waited till 
the mating season 
and the hunting 
season were long 
past, and the great 
bull’s pride and 
temper somewhat 
cooled. He waited, 
moreover, for the 
davauomc one 
along toward mid- 
winter—whenthose 
Titanic antlers 
should loosen at 
their roots, and fall 
off at the touch of 
the first light 
branch that might 
brush against them. This, the wise old woodsman knew, 
would be the hour of the king’s least arrogance. Then, too, 
the snows would be lying deep and encumbering over all 
the upland slopes whereon the moose loved to browse. 

Along toward mid-February word came to U cle Adam 
that the monarch had ‘‘yarded up,’ as the phrase goes, on 
the southerly slope of Old Sangamank, with t 1ree cows 
and their calves of the previous spring under his protec- 
tion. This meant that, when the snow had grown too deep 
to permit the little herd to roam at will, he had chosen a 
sheltered area where the birch, poplar and cherry, his 
favorite forage, were abundant, and there had trodden 
out a maze of deep paths which led to all the choicest 
browsing, and centred about a cluster of ancient firs so 
thick as to afford covert from the fiercest storms. The news 
was what the wise old woodsman had been waiting for. 
With three of his men, a pair of horses, a logging-sled, 
axes and plenty of rope, he went to capture the king. 

It was a clear, still morning, so cold that the great trees 
snapped sharply under the grip of the bitter frost. The 


With a Bawling Roar He 
Thundered Upon the Intruder 
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men went on snowshoes, leaving the teams hitched in a 
thicket on the edge of a logging road some three or four 
hundred yards from the ‘‘moose-yard.’”’ The sun glittered 
keenly on the long, white alleys which led this way and 
that at random through the forest. The snow, undisturbed 
and accumulating for months, was heaped in strange 
shapes over hidden bushes, stumps and rocks. The tread 
of the snowshoes made a furtive, crunching sound, as it 
rhythmically broke the crisp surface. 

Far off through the stillness, the great moose, lying with 
the rest of the herd in their shadowy covert, caught the 
ominous sound. He lurched to his feet and stood listening, 
while the herd watched him anxiously, awaiting his ver- 
dict as to whether that strange sound meant peril or no. 

For reasons which we have seen, the giant bull knew 
little of man, and that little not of a nature to command 
any great respect. Nevertheless, at this season of the 
year, his blood cool, his august front shorn of its ornament 
and defense, he was seized with an incomprehensible 
apprehension. After all, as he felt vaguely, there was an 
unknown menace about man; and his ear told him that 
there were several approaching. A few months earlier he 
would have stamped his huge hoofs, thrashed the bushes 
with his colossal antlers and stormed forth to chastise 
the intruders. But now he sniffed the sharp air, snorted 
uneasily, drooped his big ears and led a rapid but digni- 
fied retreat down one of the deep alleys of his maze. 

This was exactly what Uncle Adam had looked for. His 
object was to force the herd out of the maze of alleys, 
wherein they could move swiftly, and drive them flounder- 
ing through the deep, soft snow, which would wear them 
out before they could go half a mile. Spreading his men 
so widely that they commanded all trails by which the 


the accident, as, in the quiet of the semi-darkened 

guest-chamber, she lay swathed and blindfolded, 
Rosamond Lansing, spurred by an inclination, morbid, 
perhaps, in its origin, reviewed the incidents which had led 
up to and surrounded her misadventure. In this retro- 
spective survey, trivial and remote details found place. 
Vividly the whole fateful day passed in parade before 
her memory. 

And yet, aside from its one dread event, it had not been 
especially memorable. 

Since her coming from New Haven, to spend a month 
with her married brother and sister-in-law in New York, 
there had been many days more crowded with incidents 
worth remembering. It was true that she had met that 
afternoon, over a luncheon at Sherry’s, a tall, young scion 
of an old Knickerbocker family, whose fortune report set in 
awe-inspiring figures. And there was no denying that, fresh 
as she was from the atmosphere of callow undergraduates, 
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fugitives might return, he followed up the flight at a run. 
And he accompanied the pursuit with a riot of shouts and 
yells and laughter, designed to shake his quarry’s heart 
with the fear of the unusual. Wise in all woodcraft, Uncle 
Adam knew that one of the most daunting of all sounds 
to the creatures of the wild was that of human laughter, 
so inexplicable and seemingly so idle. 

At other times the great bull would merely have been 
enraged at this blatant clamor and taken it as a challenge. 
But now he retreated to the farthest corner of his maze. 
From this point there were but two paths of return, and 
along both the uproar was closing in upon him. Over the 
edge of the snow, which was almost breast high to him, 
and deep enough to bury the calves—hopelessly deep, 
indeed, for any of the herd but himself to venture through 
—he gave a wistful look toward the depths of the cedar 
swamps in the valley, where he believed he could baffle 
all pursuers. Then his courage—but without his autum- 
nal fighting rage—came back to him. His herd was his 
care. He crowded the cows and calves between himself 
and the snow, and turned to face his pursuers as they came 
running and shouting through the trees. 

When Uncle Adam saw that the king was going to live 
up to his kingly reputation, and fight rather than be 
driven off into the deep snow, he led the advance more 
cautiously, till his forces were within twenty-five or thirty 
paces of the huddling herd. Here he paused, for the guard- 
ian of the herd was beginning to stamp ominously with 
his great, clacking hoofs, and the reddening light in his 
eyes showed that he might charge at any instant. 

He did not charge, however, because his attention was 
diverted by the strange actions of the men, who had 
stopped their shouting and begun to chop trees. It 
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she had found the suspiciously dissipated- appearing 
eyes of Mr. Nicholas Van Kleeck interesting, and his 
languor of manner and drawl of speech fascinating. Yet 
none of these things, despite the comprehensiveness of 
her recapitulation, found high place therein. Neverthe- 
less, in recalling the young millionaire she had adopted, 
unconsciously, a term borrowed by him from the French 
with which to echo her own scornful description of a 
stranger who, on that and several preceding mornings, had 
been seen passing her brother’s house. 

And with this passing her review invariably began; 
for she had, for some occult reason, permitted the poor 
little fellow, who swaggered by on the opposite side of the 
street while she and her brother’s wife waited for the 
electric brougham which was to convey them to Sherry’s, 
to get upon her nerves. There was that in his appearance 
and carriage which had strangely. vexed and irritated her, 
and she had called young Mrs. Lansing’s attention to him, 
denouncing him as ‘“‘a popinjay.”’ Later, Van Kleeck had 
translated it petil-maitre, and the phrase had remained 
with her. 

The review, so far as her own personal recollection went, 
practically ended with the shock of the collision. For 
subsequent happenings she drew upon what was told her 
by her sister-in-law, who, sitting beside her in the wrecked 
brougham, had escaped scatheless. It was the old story of 
rain-wet pavements and a reckless chauffeur. Turning 
into the cross street from the Avenue, a block from home, 
the wheels had skidded on the glassy asphalt. She 
remembered catching her breath in sudden affright and 
hearing Constance Lansing scream. 

Then there had been one long—interminable it seemed 
—heart-beat of terror in the face of a great, looming 
shadow; a crash, sharp, reverberating; a glitter of crys- 
tal sparks from splintered glass, followed by a keen, 
excruciating stab of pain with succeeding blindness; a 
wrenching ache from.a ponderous blow; and then—blessed 
insensibility. 

The circling brougham had hurled itself upon the pole 
of a leisurely-approaching truck and had been impaled by 
it. A sliver of glass had blinded her, and the intruding 
pole, pinning her against the cushions of the carriage, had 
fractured a rib, the ragged ends of which pressed perilously 
close upon lung and—life. 

At the farther end of the block was a hospital, and to 
one of its surgeons, whom a kindly Providence provided 
should be passing at the moment, rescue and relief were 
alike attributable. Into the milieu he had flung himself 
with quickened wit and stern determination, born of what 
he felt to be tragic necessity. He was not a large man, but 
he was iron, made animate. His hand on the bit of one of 
the plunging truck horses had checked further disaster 
by a hair’s breadth. 
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amazed him to see the flashing axes bite savagely into 
the great trunks and send the white chips flying. T 
whole herd watched with wide eyes, curious and appre 
hensive, till suddenly a tree toppled, swept the hard, bl e 
sky and came down with a crashing roar across one of the 
runways. The cows and calves bounded wildly, clear o 
into the snow. But the king, though his eyes dilated 
with amazement, stood his ground and grunted angrily, 
A little later and another tree, huge-limbed and dense, 
came down across the other runway. Two more follow 
and the herd was cut off from its retreat. The giant bull, 
of course, with his vast stride and colossal strength, could 
have smashed his way through and over the barrier; but 
the others, to regain the safe mazes of the ‘‘yard,” would 
have had to make a detour through the engulfing snow 
Though the king was now fairly cornered, Uncle Ada 
was puzzled to know what to do next. In his hesitation te 
felled some more trees, dropping the last one so close that 
the herd was obliged to crowd back to avoid being struck 
by the falling top. This, at last, was too much for the king, 
who had never before known what it was to be crowded. 
While his followers plunged away in terror, burying them- 
selves helplessly before they had gone a dozen ‘yard 
he bawled with fury and charged upon his tormentors. 
Though the snow, as we have seen, came up to his chest, 
the giant’s strength and swiftness were such that the 
woodsmen were taken by surprise, and Uncle Adam, who 
was in front, was almost caught. In spite of his bulk, he 
turned and sprang away with the agility of a wildcat; 
but if his snowshoes had turned and hindered him for 
one-half second he would have been struck down and 
trodden into the smother of stow. Seeing the imminence 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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“That Miserable, 
Little, Conceited, 
Strutting Creature” 


At his command the dazed driver had gathered up his” 
lines and the frightened team, once more under control 
had been backed away. Upon the box of the brougham 
with power off and brake on, the chauffeur, with blanched 
face, had sat, paralyzed, inert, until the surgeon, sensible of 
the need of instant action, climbed beside him, usurping — 
his place, and guided the machine with flying speed to 
where, at the end of a stretch of roadway, the hospital gates” 
stood open. 

Within the institution he had demonstrated his effi- 
ciency in other ways. Personally he had extracted the 
sliver of glass and set the broken rib. Personally he had 
administered a sedative to the hysterical Mrs. Lansing. __ 

These facts, as has been said, Rosamond learned later 
from her sister-in-law. But there was one feature of the 
affair which was carefully guarded. Studiously Constance 
Lansing and her husband refrained from divulging that 
Dr. Christopher Ewald and “the popinjay”—le petit 
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During the long weeks that Rosamond lay 
with eyes bandaged and her strong, young, 
pulsing body jacketed in broad bands of 
adhesive plaster, she had heard the story 
again and again—nearly as often as she, 
herself, had reviewed it—and always Doctor 
Ewald was the hero. 

“Tsuppose you'll grow to hate Ewald,” her 
brother said to her one evening in the course 
of his usual after-dinner chat, ‘hearing so 
much of him; but he’s really one of the finest 
fellows I ever met.” 

“Charley!’’ she protested, with not a little 
indignation in her voice, ‘“‘ how can you say 
such a thing after all Constance has told 
me? Hate him? Why I’m wild over him. 
I’m in love with his voice and that darling 
little accent of his. Besides—what has he 
not done for me? I owe my life to him; 
and if I ever see again I’ll owe him my 
sight as well.” 

After Rosamond was removed from the 
hospital to her brother’s house, Doctor 
Ewald came always twice, and sometimes 
three times a day. Often he sat for a long 
while talking with his patient. It was he 
who had a good deal to do with keeping her 
cheerful. From the very first he assured 
her that her sight should be preserved, nor 
would he admit any peril of pleural com- 
plication from the rib fracture. Her youth 
and her constitution were such allies that a broken rib 
Ach! it was all in the day’s work or the day’s play. 
A little tedious, perhaps, yes; a little uncomfortable, 
but—dangerous? Nein! Nein! 

But it was not alone through buoyancy of hope that 
Doctor Ewald inspired his patient with cheer. His manner 
was sunshine itself, and his conversation not merely enter- 
taining, but exhilarating, because of his youthful optimism. 

“Ah, Miss Lansing,’”’ he was wont to say, with just that 
shade of an accent which she delighted in, “‘ you are much 
better this morning, yes? I know. I can feel it. Less 
pain, yes? You slept fairly well, I am certain.” 

And invariably she agreed with him. 

He came in late one afternoon, just as the nurse was 
giving her her dinner, his enthusiasm echoing in his rap on 
her door and clearly evident in the bustle of his entrance, 
which she seemed to feel rather than hear. 

“YT have for you the good news, Miss Lansing,” he cried, 
pleased because he knew she would be; “‘ Yale, they won 
the football—what yousay? Match? No; game? Yes?” 

He had stood for an hour in a biting wind before a 
newspaper bulletin-board waiting the result, because she 
had told him she was interested, and he wished to be the 
first to bring her the news. 

She had planned to attend this game. This was to have 
marked the end of her visit to her New York brother. 
She and he and Constance were to have gone on to New 
Haven together for this—the greatest event of the inter- 
collegiate year. 

“Oh, how glorious!”’ she exclaimed, all enthusiasm; 
“and how perfectly sweet of you to come and tell me! 
What was the score?”’ 

When Doctor Ewald was gone she confided to Con- 
stance that if it had not been for her horrid, adhesive coat 
of mail she would have insisted on hugging him. 

“He’s a perfect dear,” she added. 

Whereupon Mrs. Lansing smiled a whimsical smile 
which Rosamond, of course, her eyes being still bandaged, 
could not see. 

It was later the same evening that Rosamond asked her 
sister-in-law: 

“Do tell me again just what Doctor Ewald looks like. 
He is not very tall, is he?” 

“No, not very,” returned Constance guardedly. ‘“He’s 
not so tall as Nick Van Kleeck.”’ 

“Ts he as tall as Charley?” 

Charley was five feet ten. 

“No, I don’t believe he is—not quite.” 

“And he is fair?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“That doesn’t mean he has red hair?” 

“No, he hasn’t red hair.” 

The girl was silent for a moment. 

“TJ always did admire fair men,” she observed presently, 
at which Mrs. Lansing smiled again, openly, knowing 
Rosamond could not see. 

“He is about thirty, I should say,’”’ Constance said. 

“Thirty-one last March,’ Rosamond corrected 
promptly; “he told me. He was born in Hanover. He 
studied at Géttingen and afterward at Vienna. Is his 
face very much scarred?” 

Mrs. Lansing questioned whether she had heard aright. 

“Scarred?” she repeated. 

“Yes. He fought eight duels while he was at the 
university.” She said it rather proudly. 

“Oh!” her sister-in-law ejaculated, “I see. 
silly custom that is!” 
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“T Want Her to Watch for ‘the 
Popinjay,’’’ Rosamond Announced 
With a Little Laugh. \‘‘He Will be 
an Object-Lesson to You”’ 


“Tt isn’t,” protested the girl; ‘‘it’s quite as sensible as 
plowing through mud after a blown-up bladder in a 
leather cover.” 

“Who does that?” asked the matter-of-fact Constance 
in all seriousness. 

“American football players.” 

“Why, I thought you loved football,’ the astounded 
Constance exclaimed. 

“T do,” replied the younger woman; ‘‘I adore it; but I 
can easily see that it is not to be compared with dueling 
as dueling is conducted at the German universities. That 
requires real nerve and skill and finesse, a quick eye anda 
quick arm. It makes its demand on the unaided individ- 
ual, whereas football He 

“Rosamond,” her sister-in-law interrupted, a little 
sharply, ‘‘I’m ashamed of you. Remember your brother 
was captain of the Yale eleven for two years.” 

“All the same, I can’t have you calling dueling a silly 
custom.”’ She paused and Mrs. Lansing was silent. 

After a moment Rosamond repeated her question: ‘‘Is 
his face disfigured by his scars?” 

Constance, who had been sitting on the foot of the bed, 
got up and crossed the room to where, on a table, were 
several vases and bowls filled with flowers. 

“T never really noticed,” she answered indifferently, 
as she leaned down to read by the shadow-light a card 
which lay beside a gorgeous bunch of orchids. 


When she straightened again it was to say: ‘‘ Rosamond, . 


dear, what a pity you can’t see these beautiful orchids 
Nick Van Kleeck sent you!” 

Her momentary irritation had passed. 

“ Stuff !’’ returned the girl tartly. ‘‘I don’t want to see 
them. Can you fancy any one being so idiotic as to send 
scentless flowers to a blind person?” 

A few mornings after this Doctor Ewald announced: 
“To-morrow, Miss Lansing, we will have off the bandage. 
No more compresses. To-morrow we shall see—just a 
little at first, very little, but more and more each day.” 
He referred to the dark room, gradually lightened. 
“How nice! Yes?” he added in cheerful query. 

Her lips curved in a smile. 

“ At last!”’ she murmured in delight. “I should have 
given up hope long ago, Doctor Ewald, but for your 
constant reassurance.” 

“No, no,” he protested gayly, ‘‘I will not believe you. 
You are like myself, an optimist. Always the future looks 
brighter than the present; always people are better than 
they look. There is more good in the world than bad; 
there is more joy than grief. Pain we forget; pleasure 
lingers in the memory. Nicht wahr? Is it not so?” 

She laughed, pleased with his wholesome enthusiasm. 

“T had never thought of it,” she said; ‘‘but perhaps 
you are right. I am afraid, though, that I am not so 
charitable to people—to strangers, that is—as you would 
make me out. I am apt to judge from appearances. 
Some persons I hate on sight. They antagonize me for 
no more justifiable reason than that they wear their hair 
too long or their coats too short. Sometimes it is their 
walk; sometimes their gestures; sometimes their pitch of 
voice.” 

The doctor was sitting beside the bed. The nurse, 
standing at a window, was looking into the street between 
the drawn curtains. 

“Ach! no,” Ewald protested again, ‘‘it cannot be so. 
You would not be guilty of risking mistakes like that. 
Intuition is good sometimes, but not infallible.’ 

She heard the nurse at the window. 
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‘Miss Burke,” she called, ‘‘tell me the 
time, please?’”’ 

The doctor forestalled her. 

“Tt is ten after eleven,”’ he said. 

“T want her to watch for ‘the popinjay,’”’ 
Rosamond announced with a little laugh. 
“He will be an object-lesson to you. He 
usually passes about this time—at least, he 
did before the accident. We thought he 
must have some friend at the hospital, some 
patient there to whom he was devoted, for 
I believe he scarcely missed a morning. I 
don’t think I ever in my life took a more 
bitter, deeper-seated dislike to a person on 
sight than I did to that miserable, little, 
conceited, strutting creature.” 

Then she addressed the nurse: ‘ You'll 
know him in an instant, Miss Burke,’’ she 
told her, ‘‘ just from what I have said. He’s 
little and has blond, curly hair and a ridicu- 
lous, little, fiercely-turned-up mustache. He 
wears curiously-odd, tight-fitting clothes, 
too, usually a black-and-white check suit— 
and a soft gray hat with a feather in it. 
Fancy that!” she added, turning to the doc- 
tor again. ‘A man with a feather in his 
hat! And he carries a slim little cane as 
though it were a riding-whip. I do hope his 
friend is still at the hospital and that he still 
pays his daily morning visits. I do want 
you to see him, Doctor Ewald.” 

And then there came to her a sudden inspiration. “Oh,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ how silly of me! Maybe you have seen 
him. Perhaps you have met him at the hospital. You'd 
know from my description. Really, he was the most 
ludicrous and yet irritating object I ever saw.” 

Miss Burke glanced across the dim room to where, 
beside the white bed, the young doctor had leaned suddenly 
forward and sat now with arms on thighs and head bent, 
staring silently into the shadows at his feet. He was a 
small, fair man, with a mustache d la Kaiser; he wore 
black-and-white checks, and she knew that on a table in 
the hall below there rested a gray Alpine hat with a cock 
feather in its band and a slender bamboo cane, which 
belonged to him. 

A lump rose in the nurse’s throat, and she turned back to 
the window, embarrassed and uncomfortable, for the girl 
on the bed, blindfold and unwitting, was laughing. 

“Such a silly, pompous little figure!”” she added, her 
merriment a discordant note in the strained stillness. “I 
felt like boxing his little ears. And I was not the only one 
the sight of him affected that way. Mrs. Lansing, sweetly 
immovable as she usually is, said he was rather trying, and 
Charley— Mr. Lansing, my brother, you know—called him 
What do you suppose, Doctor Ewald? « You can’t 
guess, I know. Well, Charley called him an ass!” 

The doctor was on his feet now. She heard him rise 
and wondered a little at his silence, but the truth was still 
far from her. 

“Does my description convey nothing to you?” she 
asked disappointedly. 

But still, for just a breath, he did not speak. Then, with 
a vain effort to command his voice, to give to his words 
that light, gay-hearted ring which was characteristic of 
his utterance and which had been music to her from the 
first, he said: 

“Tt means very much, Miss Lansing. 
the picture.” 

She noted his changed tone and was startled. 

“And you do not agree with me?” she asked quickly. 
“You do not agree with us ?” 

“T think,” he replied—and he spoke without effort now, 
but with unusual deliberation—‘“‘I think, Miss Lansing, it 
is not fair to judge one entirely by one’s appearance.”’ He 
bowed very gravely, as though she might see, and added: 
“T bid you good-morning, Miss Lansing.” 

She reached out a hand, gropingly, helplessly. Her lips 
moved to speak but she made no sound. Then she heard 
the door open and close, and she knew that he was gone. 
Instantly her voice was hers again. 

““Miss Burke!” she cried agitatedly—‘‘ Miss Burke! 
Tell me—tell me at once what I have done! Oh, Miss 
Burke, do you think it was a friend of Doctor Ewald’s that 
I described?” Her tone was emphasized anxiety. 

The nurse crossed from the window to the bedside. 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“No, Miss Lansing,” she said quietly. ‘‘ No, Iam quite 
sure it was not a friend of Doctor Ewald’s.”’ 

Ten minutes later Rosamond had told the whole story 
to Constance Lansing, who, with admirable self-control, 
yet with an expression which conveyed to Miss Burke how 
really perturbed she was over the revelation, assured her 
sister-in-law that she was needlessly alarmed, that Doctor 
Ewald’s change of manner was probably due to sudden 
preoccupation, that possibly her story had merely sug- 
gested a patient he was neglecting the while he chatted. 

When Charley Lansing returned from his office Con- 
stance related to him the whole miserable circumstance, 
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shifting to his shoulders the task of revealing the truth to 
his sister. But from this onerous responsibility he was 
fortunately spared. Arriving at Rosamond’s door he was 
arrested by sounds of passionate sobbing. Entering, he 
found her on the verge of hysterics, a condition which 
Miss Burke was vainly striving to calm. 

“Rosa,” he called sharply, “‘what does this mean? 
What in Heaven’s name is the matter? Do you want to 
undo all that has been done for you in the past eight 
weeks?” 

She made an effort to check her sobsand control her voice. 

“Yes,”’ she whimpered. ‘Yes, I—I do—I want to 
undo—undo all the—the harm you’ve—you’ve done me.”’ 

“The harm?” he queried. 2 

She wiped away the tears which had found their way to 
her cheeks beneath the bandage. 

“The harm!” she repeated desperately. ‘‘Why— 
oh, why didn’t you—why didn’t you tell me—Doctor 
Ewald was—was the—man I called a—a popinjay?”’ 

“Who told you that?”’ he demanded sternly. 

““Nun—no one,”’ she stammered, “‘ but I know—I know 
now when—when it’s too late. I know it—I—lI feel it.”’ 

Her brother attempted no explanation, offered no ex- 
cuse, but his brief visit to her had its effect. Her 
sobbing was not resumed. Presently she slept; and in 
the morning when Doctor Ewald was to come she was 
unexpectedly calm. 

They looked for him, as usual, a little after ten, Miss 
Burke, nervously alert, relishing now the excitement of 
the situation, had everything in readiness long before that 
time. An ophthalmoscope, which the doc- 
tor had left with her several days before, 
she had arranged for use in case he desired 
to examine the patient’s eyes. She had 
the bottle of homatropine just where she 
could lay her handson it. A basin for hot 
water, carefully sterilized, was waiting in 
the adjoining bathroom, together with the 
sterilized towels. 

The room was darker than customary, 
the window-shades were lowered and the 
curtains pinned together. The only light 
came froma small, shaded electric lamp on 
the bureau, and to this she went at inter- 
vals, pulling out her watch from her belt 
and noting the laggard time. 

It was nearly eleven when she heard the 
doorbell. Rosamond heard it, too, and 
moved uneasily. Her hands were busy, 
one with another. 

“Ts that the doctor?” she asked anx- 
jiously. ‘‘I wish you would step to the 
head of the stairs and listen.” 

Miss Burke was only too willing. But 
in a moment she returned. 

“Tt is not Doctor Ewald,” she said sim- 
ply. “‘I understood him to say Doctor 
Finn.” 

Rosamond sighed, and Miss Burke won- 
dered whether it was a sigh of relief or of 
disappointment. 

A minute or two dragged by. Then 
there was a tap at the door and Constance 
Lansing came in followed by a tall figure. 
Miss Burke removed the shade from the 
electric lamp. 

“Rosamond, dear,’’ Mrs. Lansing was 
saying, ‘‘this is Doctor Finn, who comes in 
Doctor Ewald’s place. Doctor Ewald has 
sent a note. I understand he has been 
called out of town.”’ 

The girl addressed Doctor Finn. 

“Ts he likely to be gone long, Doctor?” 
she asked. 

Doctor Finn was tall, dark-bearded, 
middle-aged, and wore heavy-rimmed 
glasses. He stepped to the bedside, while 
Constance stood at its foot. 

““A week, at least, Miss Lansing,’’ he 
said, and she found his voice pleasant; 
“possibly two weeks. He asked me simply 
to remove the compress from your eyes. 
That is a simple matter—the nurse, here, 
might doit. But he also wishes me to note 
your progress and direct as to the light. Ina day or two, he 
says, your adhesive-plaster corset may be removed as well.”’ 

“Then he is not coming again?”’ she questioned, disap- 
pointment mingling with anxiety in her tone. “It will 
not be necessary for him to see me again?” 

The doctor smiled. 

“T trust it will not be necessary,” he answered, ‘‘but I dare 
say he will see you again. He will be anxious to see your 
magnificent recovery. He regards it as almost miraculous.” 

““Miraculous?”” Rosamond repeated in dazed astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ How, miraculous? My eyes? My rib?” 

“Your eyes, Miss Lansing. He ¥ 

“But he told me there was never any danger.”’ 

Doctor Finn chuckled. 
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“Tt is not well, sometimes,” he replied, ‘to tell patients 
the truth. You can certainly thank Doctor Ewald for 
saving your sight. Your case, my dear young lady, wasa 
most critical one. He, perhaps, would not wish me to say 
this, but in the hands of a less skillful man you would have 
had little chance. Doctor Ewald is a surgeon; but it is as 
an oculist, you know, that he is already famous. For his 
marvelous accomplishments in eye surgery the German 
Emperor, last year, bestowed upon him the order of 
Ernest Augustus.”’ 

IT 

S SOON as Rosamond Lansing was able to distinguish 
black on white in the dim light of the room in which 
she was still a prisoner she wrote Doctor Ewald a letter. 
It was in direct violation of Doctor Finn’s orders, who had 
warned her against attempting either to read or to write, 
and so it was done surreptitiously while Miss Burke was 
absent. It was very brief—not much more than a note — 
and it was both abject and appealing. She gave it to 
Constance to post for her, swearing her to secrecy, and 

promising not to disobey orders again. 

Every day, after this, she asked her sister-in-law if an 
answer had come, and always she received the same reply: 

“Not yet, dear.” 

At last the full light of day was restored to her. Her 
eyes were well. She could read a little, but must not 
overdo it. 

She had bidden Miss Burke good-by, dressed herself, 
and gone down to the library, where a pile of letters and 
cards which had come during her illness and convalescence 


Endeavoring to Reconcile Him With Her Recollection of the Figure 
That Had Once So Irritated Her 


had been put aside waiting this day. Most of the letters 
Constance, at her request, had opened. Some she had 
read to her; others she had briefly epitomized, conveying 
their gist in few words. 

Now Rosamond began looking them over for herself, 
sitting before an open grate in which a fire of cannel coal 
flamed and crackled. Beside her a waste basket yawned 
invitingly. Between the green curtains of the window at 
her back the pale December sunlight stole in, picking out 
the gold from her brown hair and illuminating the written 
pages she scanned. 

The house was very still; her sister-in-law was devoting 
the day to her Christmas shopping; and the street noises 
were mufiled by distance. But presently there cut into 
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the stillness the sharp, shrill note of the postman’s whistle, | 
and, a moment later, a maid entered and handed her two / 
letters, just delivered. : 

Expectantly, hopingly, she glanced at the superscrip-— 
tions in turn. Both were unfamiliar. As with paper knife 
she slashed the first envelope she felt her heart pounding, 
realized that her hands trembled and that her nerves 
were aquiver. 

Hastily she skimmed the first page of the inclosure: 


Delighted to hear recovery . . . pleas 
ure soon calling Lansing has told 

brave you were : 

Then over the page the signature confronted her: 
‘‘Nicholas Van Kleeck.”’ But her eye had caught some- 
thing else as well, and the blood rushed to her face on the 
instant. He had underscored the term “ petit-maitre.” 
Hotly, indignantly, she read: 4 

I am sure I saw your petit-maitre on the street a few 
weeks ago. It was the Saturday of the Yale-Harvard 
football game, and he was standing gazing at a bulletin 
board. The wind nearly blew him away, and you could 
hear his little teeth chatter. I knew him at once from 
your description— his hat with the feather, his fair curls, his 
mustache d la Kavzser, and his tight clothes—oh! so tight! 

Savagely she tore the sheet across, mutilated it into 
small bits, and, ignoring the waste basket, cast the result 
into the blazing grate. 

In her eyes were tears of vexation. 

he opened the second letter calmly, her thoughts for 
the moment astray, but as she unfolded the sheet her 
interest flooded back. The handwriting 
on the envelope had meant nothing to her, 
but on the closely-writter. page the sharply- 
angular character of the letters indicated 
at once the German influence. 

Quickly she turned to the end. Yes, it 
was as she thought—as she hoped. It wie 
signed: “‘Christoph Ewald.” 

Then, suddenly, a fear possessed hae 
He was writing to her, as she deserved. 
How would it be possible for him to forgive 
her, knowing what he did, having heard 
her ridicule, her disgust, from her own 
lips? For a second she dropped the letter 
in her lap, and stared into the shadows 
across the room, a brooding melancholy i in 
her eyes, dejection in her pose. 

When she took the writing up again she 
believed herself prepared for his resent- 
ment, for his sarcasm, for his rebuke, per- 
haps for his denunciation. 

She began reading slowly, steeling her 
self against the expected blow, the deserved 
heart-thrust. ., 

“Dear Miss Lansing.” a 

That was of itself supremely nome 
committal. He would hardly address her 
as “‘Dear Madam.” She read the nee 
line: 

“Your letter reached me only yester- 
day.”’ 

Still nothing. She read on: # 

“T have been unavoidably absent from 
the city; otherwise, I beg to assure you, 
I should not, in spite of all the cireum- 
stances, have given your case into the 
hands of another.”’ 

She paused, undecided. a 

“T have never, in my profession,” the 
letter continued, ‘‘ permitted my personal 
feelings to weigh in the slightest degree 
against what I believed to be my duty.” 

Ah! The rebuke had come; delicately, 
but tellingly. 

“Tam sorry that you thought it neces- 
sary to apologize, since it was not to me 
but to what I seemed that you offered 
insult.” | 

The greatness of the man’s character 
forced itself upon her as she read this. He > 
was not to be judged as other men. She 
could not have foreseen this viewpoint of 
his. Physically he was not a large man, — 
but mentally and morally he wasa giant. - 
The pettiness of the average man recurred to her. She | 
knew exactly what the average man would do in such acase. — 

“To-morrow,” he added, “I am coming to see you——"" 

Hastily she tupned back to the date at the beginning. — 
It was written yesterday. “To-morrow” meant —_ 
He was coming to-day. | 

She sprang up, dropping the letters and cards from her 
lap to the floor, and stood for a moment regarding herself 
in the mirror above the mantel shelf, replacing a stray 
lock of hair, adjusting an illusion chow at her throat. 

But it was not until late afternoon that he came—just | 
before dusk, between daylight and lamplight, as she was: | 
sending the tea-things away. 


| (Continued on Page 38) 
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| 3 FI WAS to get away from Catlin and live by my pen I 
l must, obviously, have a better base than the McClure 
Syndicate. That was all right, so far as it went. It 
might possibly support the baby. But my wife and I 
_ must be provided for. So I took to trying my stories in 
_ the most ambitious quarters. It was just as well, at any 
rate, to have a polite, stereotyped letter of refusal from a 
swell magazine as from some obscure source. I continued 
_ to write for money. The fact that I was getting none did 
not elevate me. And, as I now had good reason to be 
serious, my stories became quite gay. 

At this time I subscribed for a little magazine which was 
published exclusively in the interest of unsuccessful 
authors. What a circulation it must have had if it reached 

them all! From the magazine I learned that I should 
_ always write on one side of the paper, and always put my 
name and address plainly at the top of the manuscript— 
just as though, otherwise, the editor might not send it back 
in the next mail. Once, I remember, there was an editorial 
_ advising authors to make four or five copies of each story 
_ and send them all off at once, the chances being a hundred 
_ to one that not more than one magazine out of the four or 
_ five would accept the story. As a matter of fact, the 
chances were far slimmer than that; yet the editorial 
_ sounded somewhat discouraging to me. 
_. Also, I took counsel of a professional literary adviser 
_ whose advertisement I saw. Financially this was the 
' most important literary transaction in which I had ever 
_engaged. I had to pay him ten dollars for the advice. He 
said I ought to be more careful about punctuation, and to 
keep on trying. It did not look like ten dollars’ worth at 
thetime. But, afterward, I discovered that it was as good 
| advice as I could have bought with a million. 

Probably I neglected the part about punctuation; but 

I kept on.trying. And one day, not long afterward, I took 


to myself in typewriting and bearing the return-card of 
the Century Magazine. Cards of the big magazines were, 
_in a manner, familiar tome. But I had always seen them 
_ on long, fat envelopes which, at the first glance, indubitably 
bulged with rejected manuscript. Here was an editorial 
letter which could, by no physical possibility, contain a 
manuscript. I opened it with awe, and my head went 
round. It accepted the story, said it was first-rate, 
wanted to know something about me, and was signed by 
Mr. Gilder himself. Of course, I carried it home at once. 
Kittie and I glanced over it a while, and then showed it to 
the baby. Not long after came the Century’s check for 
one hundred dollars. That decided me. 
_ About a year before that the bank had raised my wages 
| to one hundred dollars a month, which was quite affluent 
| for Catlin. But I was as much in debt as ever. There 
_ being three in the family, our expenses were heavier. 
_To pick up and go to a strange city was something of a 
_ venture; yet the prospect pleased us. I should add that 
_for some time I had been acquiring a certain stock of 
reservations as to the trade in which I was engaged. The 
_ little bank had thriven right along; and, on the whole, the 
| country had been going ahead faster than the town. But 
for two years now crops had been light about Catlin, and 
hogs sadly visited with cholera, so the farming community 
Was more or less in the dumps. The bank, naturally, had 
_ to protect itself, or else cease to be a bank. We were as 
humane as possible; but the game we made was a rather 
_ Stiff one for the farmer. Our interest kept on compound- 
ing at the rate of about thirty per cent. a year. So, if a 
farmer fell behind by loss of crops or hogs, he needed all the 
favors of luck and industry in order ever to catch up again. 


out of the post-office box a thin blue envelope, addressed - 
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When Her Undisciplined Social Yearnings Became Too Strong 


We never foreclosed a mortgage except as a last resort. 
If it looked as though the farmer were tolerably certain to 
lose the race with our thirty per cent. we would explain 
to him that it was better for him to ‘‘sell off” and take a 
nice, clean, fresh start. Therefore, in the time of which I 
am speaking, there were a good many auction sales around 
Catlin. Sometimes it was my duty to attend them, on 
behalf of the bank, and take possession of the proceeds. 

It was, at that time, a hard country for the women. 
Few farmers had got ahead enough to build comfortable 
houses. Opportunities for social relaxation were quite 
limited. Kittie and I drove into the country occasionally 
to visit a bride of her own age, who had come from my 
home town in Illinois. The bride lived in a house, part sod 
and part frame shack. The young husband was intent 
upon his farm work and ‘‘getting ahead.”’ When their 
baby was a year old the wife got an obliging neighbor to 
fix wooden wheels, almost round, on a cracker-box and tie 
a rope in front. When her undisciplined social yearnings 
became too strong she would put the baby in the cracker- 
box and drag it a mile and a quarter over the dusty road 
to the nearest neighbor that spoke English. Sometimes 
she would willfully stay so long that when the weary 
husband came in from the fields there would be no warm 
supper ready. That began the trouble between them 
which ended ina divorcee. The poor little soul didn’t mean 
to be selfish; but she had been dealt a hand that she could 
not play. 

These auctions that I speak of were not pleasant func- 
tions for me. However nicely we stated it to the man, 
everybody knew he was ‘‘selling off’’ because he had to. 
The women peeking out of the windows of the shack while 
the sale went on, and the brood of children, annoyed me a 
good deal. 

In that period of comparative depression crime in- 
creased —that is, now and then some ‘‘renter’’ whose 
horses, cow and pigs were mortgaged to the bank would 
get plumb discouraged, feloniously run off the mortgaged 
chattels and flee the country, with his ill-gotten gains in his 
pocket. In such cases we must, of course, stick to business 
principles. We must locate the absconder, fetch him back 
and make him pay up or go to jail—not for vengeance or 
out of hardness of heart, but simply as a solemn warning 
to other mortgagors, who, unless they were so warned, 
might also run off their mortgaged stock and skip out of 
the country. This prime business necessity was generally 
understood, and the law was properly indulgent to it. 
Technically the statutes forbade compounding a felony and 
discountenanced employing the machinery of criminal 
jurisprudence for the purpose of collecting a debt. But 
actually we could arrest the man and keep him locked up 
as long as we pleased while endeavoring to get his relatives 
to pay the debt. When the debt was paid we turned him 
loose, and nothing more was said about it. 

Once, I remember, Mr. Tilford went. clear to Pennsyl- 
vania to arrest and bring back an absconding mortgagor. 
The expense was considerable, but Mr. Tilford had himself 
appointed a deputy sheriff before he started, so the State 
paid the expense. But we always got the absconder if 
possible, even if we had to pay some of the expense our- 
selves. Getting them was not difficult. They were mere 
amateurs, unskilled in crime. Nine times out of ten some- 
body in the neighborhood would presently hear from them 
—and let us know. 

One afternoon, toward five o’clock, Tom Lee came into 
the bank. I’ve forgotten where Mr. Renfrew and Mr. 
Tilford had gone, but I know I was alone. Tom told me 
that Jones had come back. Jones was on our list; had 
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feloniously run off two horses and a colt that were mort- 
gaged to the bank, and skipped out. We had felt confi- 
dent of getting Jones, however, because he had left his 
wife and children behind. Mr. Renfrew had cautioned 
Tom Lee to keep close watch of them. Tom owed us too 
much not to be obliging. 

I at once sent for Hank Barlow, then the town marshal 
and deputy sheriff, and closed the bank. Being cowardly 
and sentimental by nature, I had not much stomach for the 
enterprise; but my duty was perfectly clear. By the time 
I had sworn out the warrant before old Justice Martin, 
Hank was hitched up, and we started. It was a beautiful 
September afternoon—which is neither here nor there. 
Jones lived about four miles out of town, onarented farm. 
There were a dozen sickly young poplars around the 
warped little house, which, I remember, had been painted 
a barny red and peeled off in spots. The barn had sod 
walls and was thatched with cornstalks. 

As we came in sight of the house we saw a man go 
around the corner of the barn. So Hank whipped up and 
we galloped through the dooryard. . A cornfield came up 
close to the barn. At the barn we jumped out, letting the 
horses look after themselves, and ran down the edge of the 
field. Those cornfields were impenetrable to the eye 
except as you looked straight down arow. In a moment 
we came to the row along which Jones was making off. 
Hank called to him to stop. Probably he could have run 
and got away, but he did stop, and drew a large, old- 
fashioned powder-and-ball revolver. Hank walked up to 
him and told him not to be a fool and get shot, as well as 
getting arrested, anyway. The criminal wilted then and 
suffered himself to be taken back to the buggy. 

When we galloped through the dooryard a young woman 
had peered from the front window; also a very small and 
chubby youngster, sitting on the warped doorstep, had 
looked up at us in grave speculation. There was a boy of 
six or seven by the side of the house. Being arrested, 
Jones asked to speak to his wife. So Hank walked to the 
house with him, while I drove the team behind them. 
The young woman came out of the side door and they 
spoke together. She was dark and slim and her calico 
dress was decidedly dingy. The boy stood a little apart, 
staring at his parents with his eyes full of fear—a slender 
youngster, in patched trousers and a hickory shirt. That 
something unusual was happening had evidently occurred 
to the other member of the family. He came to the corner 
of the house, standing with his legs far apart, because he 
was not very steady on them—further bracing himself by 
resting one fat and dirty hand against the warped clap- 
boards. With the other arm he hugged to his soiled breast 
a block of wood having five pegs stuck in it in such manner 
as faintly to suggest a horse. He had on a calico slip, the 
worse for wear, and he regarded us with a kind of imper- 
sonal, round-eyed solemnity. 

The boy stood with his legs wide apart, and steadied 
himself with a fat hand and hugged to his breast the tin 
engine which was just then the most prized of his toys. 
Also, he was given at times to contemplating an unfamiliar 
world with an owlish and impenetrable gravity. Jones 
got into the buggy and we drove away. I noticed he 
shifted his eyes so as not to see the baby—which was just 
what I would have done. He was under thirty, still rosy- 
cheeked, with amiable blue eyes. We drove to town and 
locked him in the calaboose, strictly according to the 
form of the statute in such cases made and provided. 

Jones was nothing to me. I had simply done my duty. 
And business is business the world over. But many 
women are fools about it, lacking brains to understand it. 
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I knew this, and knew enough to keep my mouth shut. 
But possibly I was secretly sort of swollen up and running 
over with it. Atany rate, my wife soon had it out of me— 
even to the fat, wide-legged urchin, with his block for a 
horse. She took a woman’s advantage of me: simply 
laid her head on my shoulder and said nothing—as though 
I had struck her or kicked the baby downstairs and she 
forgave me. This was absurd, and could have been logic- 
ally refuted if stated orally. We both kept looking after 
the baby all the evening, as though something had hap- 
pened to him, or was likely to happen. 

The first thing in the morning I went around to see 
Jones. The accommodations in the calaboose were not 
elaborate, consisting principally of the bolts on the door 
and the bars across the high, small window. A night in 
there had taken all the gameness out of Jones. He chewed 
tobaeco some, I regret to say; but I knew the puddle on 
the floor was partly tears. Let us hope he had been think- 
ing of his wife and little ones—which is admittedly a most 
edifying thing for prisoners to think of, although not very 
cheering. Well, I wanted to know if he had had a good 
breakfast; and in a most sneaking and hangdog manner 
—fairly as though I were a criminal—I gave him the cigars 
I had brought. 

Mr. Renfrew at once took the affair into his more capable 
hands. As we had expected, Jones’ uncle, over by Almena, 
was anxious to avoid the shame of having a nephew sent 
to prison. Of course, we would not have expected the 
uncle to do anything so quixotic as pay the debt before we 
had the culprit fast behind the bars. There was always a 
chance that we would not catch him, and the family 
*scutcheon would be preserved without expense. By the 
simplest rule of the game we must’move our man into 
proper position before we could ask the relatives to Jump. 

Jones being locked up, the uncle came over at once. 
From our point of view, to catch the absconder and make 
him settle was just as good, for purposes of a warning, as 
to have him convicted. So whatever we got in a settle- 
ment was, in a manner, clear gain. Furthermore, we were 
always dubious about securing a conviction—farmers, 
from whom the jury was sure to be drawn, too often cher- 
ishing a class prejudice against bankers. Jones’ uncle 
was aware of these points in his favor, and made the most 
of them. Both Mr. Renfrew and Mr. Tilford felt that he 
was a very contemptible person to put such a low valuation 
on the family honor and to be so niggardly when the happi- 
ness and prospects of his own nephew were at stake. Yet 
they finally accepted his offer of fifty cents on the dollar, 
and Jones was set at liberty. 

I may mention here that we kept out of court as much as 
possible because the legal rate of interest was only ten per 
cent., and our rate was thirty. If too hard-pressed a 
debtor might ‘‘plead usury,” and so escape paying any 
interest at all—which would be a very injurious example 
to other debtors. The other banks thereabout charged 
the same rate we did; but all the time I was in Catlin I 
heard of only two or three cases where a debtor did 
‘plead usury.’’ It was a common opinion that if a man 
agreed to pay thirty per cent. he ought to do it, and not 
sneak out merely because the law invited him to. And ifa 
man did ‘‘plead usury” he would at once be blacklisted 
and could never again borrow of a bank. 

The Jones incident was one of many things which made 
the trade distasteful to me. Without doubt, I could have 
overcome a merely sentimental motive like 
that if it had been very much to my interest. 
But there was little prospect of ever getting 
more than my hundred dollars a month, 
which I spent as it came, and both Mr. 
Renfrew and Mr. Tilford had fairly well- 
grown sons who, in all probability, would 
presently want places in the bank. In short, 
all I could reasonably expect was a mere 
living. Sensible readers will agree that an 
honorable man 
should not con- 
tinue in a calling 
which is against 
his conscience 
unless it promises 
more than that. 

So the Century’s 
check decided me. 
I determined to go 
to Chicago and 
devote myself to 
literature and 
journalism. I had 
no illusions about 
literature itself. I 
reckoned with the 
probability that I 
could not actually 
depend upon it for 
a livelihood for 
several years to 
come. But, mean- 
while, I would 
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support myself by newspaper work. 
Thus I took a perfectly practical view 
of the venture. 

The processes of my mind at that 
time are now a bit obscure even to 
myself. The little sketches I had sent 
to the Omaha Bee constituted my only 
actual experience of journalism. I had 
been in Chicago twice, for three or four 
days—the last time eight years before. 
My recollection of the city was exceed- 
ingly confused. I could not have found 
my way to State Street without asking 
apoliceman. Of late years I had seen 
a Chicago newspaper only occasionally. 
Just why, therefore, I deemed it per- 
fectly feasibleand easy to support myself 
by newspaper work in Chicago is rather 
difficult to explain. I suppose I figured 
it about thus: I was going to succeed in 
literature; journalism was easier than 
literature; therefore, if I could succeed 
in literature in four years I could suc- 
ceed in journalism at once. 

My reason for choosing Chicago was 
the very natural and reasonable one that 
I wished to get into the biggest town 
my money would take meto. Moreover, 
all we people in the West had at that 
time much loyalty to Chicago. It was 
our big town. We hurrahed when it 
scored a point over New York or Phila- 
delphia. It had just been selected as 
the site of the World’s Fair, winning 
over all competitors. That was our tri- 
umph, too. We used to talk about it in 
the Courier sanctum and in Charley 
Gray’s office. 

There were, of course, some details 
to be settled. The bank was as good- 
natured to me as it had always been. 
It accepted my note, at one year, for the four hundred 
dollars that I owed it, and permitted me to keep the 
Century money intact—which was only right, in a way, 
as the bank made no pretensions to anything literary. 
I sold off my furniture and books. [I still remember how 
Colonel Lattimer, always a ponderous man, deliberated 
a long while between Gibbon’s Decline and Fall and 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, hefting a 
volume first of one set, then of the other, and finally decid- 
ing upon Bancroft—apparently because it weighed more. 
But if I had to choose between the two now I would as lief 
go by the scales as by anything else. 

Do not suppose, however, that I was altogether light- 
minded, taking no precautions for the future. On the 
contrary I sat up nights to finish another story for the 
Century, in order that I might have a little capital in hand 
after I reached Chicago. And—what turned out to be a 
far more substantial anchor, although I did not so regard 
it at the moment—I wrote to a cousin who lived on the 
north side of the city that I expected to have the pleasure 
of making her a visit. I did not know the cousin very well. 

Catlin had long been my home. Nearly all the friends I 
had lived there. There I had been married, and there my 
son was born. I was going away, hoping very much 
never to return. By all the rules, the departure 
should have been a memorable scene. But the fact 
is that I cannot remember a solitary thing about it. 
My mind is as 
blank as though 
it were something 
I had read in his- 
tory. Of the jour- 
ney I recall only 
two things. We 
ate luncheon of 
fried chicken and 
sandwiches out of 
a pasteboard box. 
My wife had in- 
sisted upon it. for 
the sake of the two 
dollars that it 
would cost to go 
in the dining-car. 
It annoyed me, 
however. I knew 
very well that 
traveling men, 
who were our glass 
of fashion and 
mould of form, con- 
sidered it countri- 
fied to eat out of a 
pasteboard box on 
the train. The 
baby, whom we 
called by the 
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ridiculous na 
**Toozer,”’ not on 
smeared himse] 
outrageously wit 
the drumstick, at 
got the smeared | 
place upholstered | 
off the plush cush- 
ion before his 
mother could inter- 
vene. And, after 
we changed to the 
sleeper at Missouri 
Valley, Towa, and 
were in our berths, 
I, up above, heard 
Toozer whimpe 

to his mother 3 
the uncan 
strangeness of 
lower coffin whereir 
he was tucked. 

We alighted, in 
the first dim, chill 
gray of dawn, 
High Grove; for 
were going to stay 
a little while with 
my mother befor 
moving upon tl 
city itself. It did 
seem pretty goo 
and smug and safe 
in the peaceful, 
little, old town that 
week—for, now 
that I was fairly 
within sight of the 
enemy, I began to 
Pe have a few misgiy- 
ai ings. I had planned 
to devote the entire week to a close, strategetical study o 
the Chicago newspapers, so as to understand the field a 
oughly before I essayed it. I counted the number of 
words in a column, and figured how much it would come 
if I received a cent a word. The result was quite encou 
aging. 

I went to Chicago Monday morning. We decided t 
it was best for my wife and boy to stay on at High G 
until Saturday, so that I might: be untrammeled in ] 
ing around and picking out a situation. My Cousin Janet 
was at the station to meet me, and took me out to her home 
in Ravenswood. Her husband was clerking in a railr 
office—for the time being. Clerking in a railroad office is 
not a remunerative employment. The wage is about 
sixty-five dollars a month. They had two small children, 
and lived in the lower story of a smallish frame buildit 
Another family had the upstairs. 

Janet was not a pretty woman, being too tall and thi 
and having a large mouth and long chin which did n 
match her Roman nose and high, sloping brow. But 
was—and is—a precious soul. She was as sweet to me 
as interested in my venture and as anxious to make me 
comfortable and do whatever little she could to help me 
along as though I had some claim upon her and was 0 
sponging; as though it did not upset her little househo 
and burden her close economy and inconvenience her in 
twenty ways to have me there. Only people who are poor 
know charity. With the others it is merely an academic 
theory. 

It was nine o’clock when Albert, her husband, | 
home. Working overtime was so common in the rai ac 
office that it was accepted as a matter of course. 
clerks got no pay for this overtime, but the railroad 
ously allowed them twenty cents to buy dinner with. 
Albert was slight—not quite so tall as his wife—and wore 
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though its weight might account for the droop of his” 
shoulders. He was ambitious to get started as an ex 
accountant, but the right opening did not offer, so h 
stayed on in the railroad office—for the time being. 
seemed tired, and soon went to bed, but not before telling 
me that he knew a man who knew a reporter on the 
Tribune, and, if I wished, he would have the man introduce 
me to the reporter, who would introduce me to the manag 
ing editor. Knowing that I was coming to the city 
engage in journalism, he had already spoken to the man | 
about it. 
I thanked him, but attached slight importance to 
friendly offer. My magazine for unsuccessful authors 
informed me that personal introductions counted 
nothing. From the same authority I knew three g 


he would know by looking at you and the way you talk 

whether you were a born journalist. The second way 

to discover\a good piece of news, write it up and take it to 
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_ have all the favors. 


_ handsome in the way the girls is handsome 
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the office. The papers were crazy for news, and the dis- 
coverer would surely be rewarded with a good position. 
‘The third way was to write up some bright, timely little 
sketches of city scenes and incidents for the Sunday edi- 
tion. If the little sketches showed talent you might be 
sure a berth would be found for you. I was rather dubious 
about the second way. Of course, I might have the luck 
to run across an important fire or murder that the editor 
had not heard of, but the chances seemed against it. 
I was banking on methods one and three. 

In the morning, then, Cousin Janet drew me a little 
map of the downtown district on the back of an envelope, 
so that by minding the street names on the lamp-posts I 
could get over an area of a dozen squares without the 
humiliation of having to ask my way. She lent me her 
commutation ticket over the Chicago and Northwestern, 
too, and I set out. 

In Catlin, to go right up to the city editor or the man- 
aging editor had Seemed quite simple—not much different 
from stepping into Lem Wooster’s and saying, ‘‘Send up a 
dollar’s worth of sugar.”’ But when the suburban train 
pulled into the big station I found myself strangely nerv- 
ous—about as nervous, in fact, as though I had been going 
to assassinate the Czar. The endless crowd of passengers 
pouring from the station and hurrying across the bridge 
exerted a singular influence upon me. I knew when I came 
to the dingy old Times building, on Fifth Avenue, but 
nobody seemed to be stopping there that morning. Every- 
body was hurrying on. Sol hurried on, too. I did man- 
age to stop in front of the Herald office, farther along, and 
I even saw several persons go in, but my discreet legs 
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refused to follow them. The Daily News building was 
almost opposite. I gaped over at it abjectly until I noticed 
a policeman sauntering toward me. Then I hastened away. 

The third evening afterward, by good-natured arrange- 
ment of Albert’s friend and the friend’s friend who was a 
reporter, I went to the Tribune office, and was introduced 
to Mr. Van Benthuysen, the managing editor, who sat ina 
small den which his large person comfortably filled. He 
asked me a perfunctory question or two, with a kind of 
absent-minded amiability; said there was no opening 
then, and he would let me know if a suitable one appeared 


later; wrote my name and address on a pad of memo-_ 


randum paper, and spoke to the reporter about news of an 
election contest which was then going on. He struck me 
as a cool, efficient man, who kept his mind to the larger 
issues and was careless of small details. This impression 
was confirmed when, standing in the corridor by the open 
door of his den to say good-night to the friendly reporter, 
I observed him mechanically tear off the sheet of memo- 
randum paper which contained my name and address and 
drop it in a large waste-basket with one hand while he 
rang an electric bell with the other. 

This did not surprise me. An unformulated sense of the 
city had been percolating through my pores, and I had 
already perceived that I would have to learn a little more 
about it before I could reasonably expect to do much with 
journalism. Fortunately, I had literature to fall back on; 
I was expecting, any day, to hear from the Century about 
that second story. 

I was not discouraged, but I realized that it was likely to 
be a somewhat longer pull than I had counted upon. I 


THE BUTLERS 


T HAS sometimes occurred 

to me that it is better to be 

a first-class servant thana 
second-rate swell. Iam sure Mr. Amos would 
say so, for he is a philosopher and likewise a 
man of letters. To be both of these is to be rich 
indeed, for with books we hardly have need of 
friends, and with philosophy we have need of 
nothing. Yet many has to makeashow of being 
“smart,” as it is sometimes called, who was 
clearly intended by God and Nature for some 
different or lower order, yet being born into 
wealth they are compelled to spend useless 
trying to appear to be wot they are not 
when they might be happy as the wives and 
husbands of hard-working men and women. 
_ For example, Miss Harriet. She has enough 
sense to run a small flat and keep track of the 
ice and milk bills, and she would makea hit as 
the Lady President of the Female Musical 
Sodality of some small town in the provinces, 
but she has no more ideas of real gentility nor 
so much as Aunty Morgan who has lived 

‘in many of the best American families and is 
a good deal of a lady herself. But Miss 
Harriet spends to my knowledge, because 
Eliza told me so, upwards of seven thousand 
a year for her clothes and loses about a hun- 
dred and fifty a week at Bridge, and has 
dyspepsia four days out of seven. She is 


- that carry the spears in the front row at the 
_ Hippydrome and James is quite stuck on her, 
_ but she has not harf as much chance of marry- 
ae a gentleman as Evelyn Raymond and I 
guess she knows it, for if Evelyn or Eliza was 
turned loose at one of our swarees they would 


__ Miss Harriet will go on to her big subscrip- 

tion dances and Bridge parties and afternoon 
teas until she is sixty years old and be mis- 
erable and sour all her life when she would 
be perfectly happy as the wife of a haber- 
dasher in a rural village, where she belongs 
by inheritance. 

_Now Miss Patricia was born a swell and 
Aunty Morgan says she was a little lady from 
the moment she was shifted over to the bottle and got a 
chance. You can never tell where the real swells come from 
or where you willfindthem. The biggest swell I ever knew 
Was an artist called “‘Q,”’ who began life as a butcher’s 
clerk in a little town in the old country, and I don’t know 
wot he was before that. Well, when he came into a room 
you knew he was there without looking. You felt him. 
And he wasn’t a big man either. But when he smiled and 
waved his hand you knew he was going to say something 
worth while and everybody stopped talking to listen. He 
had ‘the grandest manners and wore the most wonderful 
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“So Iam Not Going to Give You Anything on That Account” 


clothes that I knew he had had for years, but they fitted 
him perfect, and he was so generous that he never had any 
money. I have heard Mr. Amos tell how “Q,”’ when he 
was expected at some Duke’s table, would have to stay in 
bed and send word he was sick because there was a bailiff 
waiting outside, and you never could get into his studio 
unless you knocked a particular way. Sometimes he would 
put on a set of false whiskers he had for his models and tell 
the collectors that he was on the Continent for his health. 
**Q” would go into the “Savoy” arter the theatre and 
have a supper party for the swellest actresses and young 
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wrote my wife in that spirit. She came to Chicago Satur- 
day, arriving a little after noon, and alone—deeming it 
best, from what I had written, to leave the boy with my 
mother for a little while longer. We went up to the 
waiting-room of the Northwestern station, and talked 
things over—not at all downhearted, but reasonably 
sober. Her presence helped me. I had known all along 
that I was not actually a stray, boneless dog in a large and 
unfriendly pound; but the fact that about a million 
hurrying and stony-faced persons on the street seemed so 
to regard me exerted a certain depressing influence on my 
nerves. 

To have beside me one being out of the million who 
not only took a real personal interest in me, but thought 
I was some pumpkins, was a good tonic. The city roared 
tremendously; pretended to be something mightily intri- 
cate and baffling. Yet we knew that this forbidding 
aspect was merely a bluff; that the city was, in fact, 
composed of persons just like ourselves, who had made 
their places there according to their courage and gifts; 
that we could make our place there also. 

I am certain she felt that way about it—because, after 
our pleasant talk on the steps, when we were alone in our 
room, that one could just turn around in, she gave me a 
packet from her bag. 

It was a bulky and dog-eared envelope—forwarded from 
Catlin to High Grove—bearing the return-card of the 
Century Magazine. It contained my story and a very 
nice editorial letter saying it wouldn't do. 


Editor’s Note — This story will be complete in six parts, of which 


this is the third. 
lords and spend forty pound 


and just tell em to hang it up 
and they always did and 
thanked him kindly, and although he never 
paid a bill he was most liberal to waiters, serv- 
ants and small tradesmen. 

Now I have seen sailors on our yacht who 
were real swells, and one of the finest gentle- 
men who comes to the house is the son of a 
plain farmer in Nova Scotia, but I never saw 
a coachman that I thought was a swell because 
a coachman looks too much like a carrot, 
although there are grooms who if they were 
dressed proper could do a walking part at one 
of Mrs. Carter’s balls, and no one ever know 
the difference. 

It is hard to say wot makes a man or a 
woman a swell, but there is something and it 
does not depend on birth, or wealth, or looks, 
or brains. And while I am on it I might as 
well say that I have concluded that all this 
talk about brains being the only thing that 
counts is rot, for some of the meanest, shod- 
diest people I know has plenty of them, and 
they are cheap enough in New York. Looks 
have something to do with it although a 
hunchback can be a fine gentleman. Birth 
may have something, but not often in the case 
of aman. Wealth can do a lot, but it cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; and 
brains can help. But it is neither one nor 
the other nor yet all—for a man may have 
birth, wealth, looks and brains and be a rot- 
ter. It is something else and you can call it 
“quality”’ or ‘‘manner’”’ or “‘instine”’ or any- 
thing you please, but if you haven’t got it you 
might as well give up trying for you will never 
have it. 

That is one of the chief reasons why all this 
social striving is so useless. People think 
that being swell depends on how much money 
you have and how many houses and motors 
and so on and so forth, whereas it simply 
turns on whether you are a gentleman or a 
lady in the first place, and maybe you are and 
maybe you are not, and that rests with the 
Almighty entire. 

But many that have no hope of ever being real swells are 
perfectly contented to be near-swells so long as they can 
associate with swell people and they do not care wot they 
really are so long as the world takes them for wot they are 
not. And this desire for social advancement, while you 
see it every,where, is worse in America than anywhere else 
because the Americans take everything they do so much 
more serious than other people. I have -observed that in 
England and France and Italy, when I have been out with 
Lord Craven, people go into society to amuse theirselves 
and have a good time, and whether they do it proper or not 
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they certainly have it, but in America the chief objec of 
people is not to amuse theirselves but to better their social 
positions and they go at it just as strenuous as they build 
railroads or sell stocks. Instead of growing fat and lazy 
they get thin and peevish, and the end of their social career 
is generally in a sanatarium. 

It is extraordinary how many ladies in America who are 
trying to get on break down and either go mad entire or 
tempory. I never knew any English lady 
who got that way, and the reason over 
here is that they eat too much and sleep 
too little and keep on the go every minute 
so as people will know they are the real 
thing, which ten to one they are not at 
all. And they take it so serious no won- 
der they get only to be skin and bones 
and indigestive. Why when a lady goes 
to a ball in New York she gets into her 
football clothes and takes her life in her 
hand. And when a stock broker has a 
chance to meet a rich swell he sinks his 
teeth in him so hard you can lift him orf 
his feet and swing him round and he 
won’t let go until you throw ice water 
on his head like a bull dog. But the 
women are the worst and as they say in 
the play ‘‘the woman pays.” 

There is even a doctor over here as 
earns his living by recuperating ladies 
who have lost their health through nerv- 
ous indigestion and he makes a pile of 
money, so they say, by merely exploring 
their stomachs with a little electric light 
and feeding them on piptonized milk at 
an hotel. When Miss Harriet took the 
cure in the hope of marrying the doctor, 
Mr. Carter used to pass piptonized milk 
with the champagne and tell his guests 
to help theirselves to either—they cost 
the same. Well, that is merely one of 
the unfortunate results of this merce- 
nary and selfish struggle, but if the 
effect of it is evil on the body it is 
far worse on the mind and morals. 

In the first place it is degrading. It is enough to make 
you sick to see people toadying around to other rich people 
that they think stand a little higher than they do. And it 
is shocking how they will lie to get out of one engagement 
in order to accept another they think is better. I have 
known Miss Harriet to break five engagements one arfter 
another just so as she could go to a sixth which in the end 
was given up by the lady who had sent the invitation so 
that she could accept another herself. So it ended by Miss 
Harriet staying at home and reading a book which no fit 
woman should read, and I was afraid Miss Patricia would 
find it. 

Now I have looked into it careful and have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the number of people in New York who 
feel sure enough of their social position to do wot they 
choose and associate with those they like, is so small as 
almost not to count. Everybody does the things and 
cultivates the people that will, as they think, help them 
along. Where? God knows! To the poor house, the 
lunatic asylum and the home for the aged and useless rich 
I fancy. A butler can see and hear a lot that’s not spoke 
in words. It is enough to make your blood boil to see nice 
people snubbed and slighted by their friends for nothing at 
all. Take one of Mrs. Carter’s teas. Now she has an old 
friend ‘‘Mamie” Jones who comes from Piqua too and 
who married a rich man but is not quite up to sample, as 
they say over here. Does Mrs. Carter talk to her? Not 
much! ‘O, how dy do,” she says quite languid, looking 
at someone else, and then she adds sudden ‘“‘ Excuse me, I 
must speak to Mrs. Castor,’ and Mrs. Castor is probably 
some high roller, who comes to Mrs. Carter’s because she 
amuses her for a week or so. Well, if Mrs. Jones had the 
strength of mind to go home and say no more about it you 
would not blame her. But wot does she do? She clings 
hold of Mrs. Carter’s hand and says, ‘‘O, there is Mrs. 
Castor to be sure!” she says, ‘“‘Do introduce me, Maria 
dear!” Well, Mrs. Carter is annoyed dreadful, but she 
cannot refuse because she knows if she does Mrs. Jones 
will spread it around that her father’s business was really 
confectionery with drugs on the side instead of an apothe- 
cary with a candy counter, who is alive yet. And Mrs. 
Jones is looking at her with glistening eyes as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Don’t you dare to refuse. If you do, you know wot I 
will do.”” So Mrs. Carter gets hold of Mrs. Castor and 
says very quick, ‘‘ Excuse me but I have got to introduce 
Mrs. Jones to you. I can’t get out of it.” Well, Mrs. 
Castor smiles and says, ‘‘ Why should you? I’m sure I am 
very glad to meet any of your friends,”’ and Mrs. Carter 
has no time to explain that she is not a friend but only a 
sort of relation and simply has to bite her lips when Mrs. 
Jones comes smirking up and she clasps the hand of 
royalty. O my! How happy she is! How she thrills! 
And how she gags so she can’t speak! Then orf she rushes 
to make a lot of calls and everywhere she goes she says, 
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“Ags Mrs. Castor said to me this afternoon, the straight 
front is going to be all the rage this year.” Now the fact 
she actually did finally meet Mrs. Castor may be the ruin 
of her and her husband, for soon they may be losing their 
health and stealing trust funds in order to take advantage 
of it. 
And you can mostly see it in dinners. Does people in- 
vite those they like, or who amuse them or who think as 
they do? Certain not! They ask people 
who will invite them in return with 
sweller people than they know now. Do 
they ask their old friends? No! They 
ask the swell people they have just met. 
Do they ask their old friends with the 
swell people? No, they have got all they 
can out of their old friends and they are 
not swell enough for the new people to 
meet, and they must not let the swell 
people know that they have any friends 
except swell people, so they ask a lot of 
folks who are almost strangers to them 
and like enough to each other, and the 
_ dinner is dull and dismal and dreary. 
And they would die rather than ask a 
relation. The only use of relations in 
New York is to insult them. 

So you can be sure of one thing at a 
New York dinner and that is that you 
will almost never meet anybody at one 
of them that is not of exactly the same 
social importance as everybody else who 
is there. If you are a little lower than 
the swells you will only be asked with 
the near-swells and will stay a near- 
swell all your life, but a near-swell is 
better than a ‘‘would be.”’ There are 
only ninety-seven real swells in New York 
society and there are about five hundred 
and forty near-swells, and some fifteen 
thousand ‘‘would-bes.”” The nomen- 
clater is Miss Patricia’s. 

Now real swells are for the most part 
simple enough and merely bent on hav- 
ing the best possible time with the least 

amount of trouble. They do not have to make a display or 
do a lot of entertaining because they have nothing to gain 
by it, so they do as they please and associate with the 
friends they like, and their only fault is that they are 
selfish and lazy. But wot chance has Mrs. Carter or any- 
body else to get to know them? None at all—not if she 
had a hundred millions. They don’t need her and they 
don’t want her. If she even got to know them she has 
nothing to offer them, and even if she was a lady which she 
is not, and could amuse them for a while they would drop 


-her like a shot just as soon as the newness wore off. Even 


if they did not drop her they would take no trouble about 
her, for the swells never take any trouble about anybody. 
They may have intimate friends who they have known all 
their life from childhood up but they never go to see them 
—the friends are the ones who have to do the running and 
the standing round waiting for orders. They never an- 
swer letters or invitations and the only way anyone can 
find out if they are coming to dinner or not is to telephone 
and see if they are in the country, and if not, to inquire if 
they would excuse your asking if they intend to dine with 
you. Probably they will never dine with you at all or 
come to visit you or even call, but they will ask you a 
dozen times and then call it orf if not convenient. If you 
expect to retain your self respect put no confidence in them 
unless you are one of them and can answer them back. 
We do a lot of entertaining at our house in town but not 
so much as at ‘‘ The Beeches”’ for it is a fact that a lot of 
people who haven’t time to bother much with Mrs. Carter 
in the winter take more interest in her as soon as it begins 
to get hot and uncomfortable in the city. And that is the 
best time to tell whether people are real swells or not, for 
it is on a house party that they has time to show their real 
character, particular so inregard to giving tips to those who 
have waited on them. It is not so much how much they 
give but how they do it, and a woman as is not a lady will 
show it every time she gives you a five dollar note. Why 
the way some people give tips is enough to make you dis- 
gusted with human nature. They act as if they was 
suspected of crime or had left a undiscovered murder 
upstairs in their trunk. People who is quite independent 
at other times look like school children caught playing 
hooky when they have to go and pass me in the hall. 
Now a high class servant figures on his tips just as much 
as a cook does on her drippings or a house maid on her 
outings, and besides it is a sign that the guest is satisfied 
and there is pleasant relations in the house between every- 
body. A real gentleman or a lady will always tip you and 
tip you right, but the people who has got their money 
sudden or isn’t used to good society is just as likely to hand 
you silver as a twenty dollar note or even more so. Now 
you do not expect silver in England except from very 
young lads or gentlemen who cannot afford to bring down 
their own valets and you can be sure of ten bob from every 


one who comes down from Friday until Monday. If they 
stay a week instead of until over Sunday you will get 


double that, and from talking with other men in service | — 


should say that one might expec about the same rates in 


the big houses in this country —that is to say two or three | 


dollars for each married couple and two dollars for single 
persons over the week end. But this does not include 
bounders and rich swells who will never give a butler or 
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groom of the chambers less than a guinea in England ora | 


five dollar note in this country no matter how short their 
stay might be. Of course with royalty it is different and 
His Royal Highness gave orders to donate me a five-pound 
note when he stayed at Craven Hall for five days, which 
was handed to me by Mr. Gray- Whitney his secretary and 
I have it yet in the bottom of my box. 

Now at some very swell establishments the upper sery- 
ants put on a good deal of side which I consider very bad 
form, and this is apt to be the case with ducal houses but 
not royal dukes. I know one fellow ‘as used to be ; 
hostler’s boy when he was a lad at the Blue Peacock 
Tavern and who got employment at Tattersall’s and from 
that on to the track and in with the breeders and racing 
people and is now Equerry to the Duke of Well, 
some American people came to visit His Grace and 
McGuinness (the ‘“‘Equerry”’) showed them the stables 
and had a stallion trotted round the paddock on the end of 
a leader for them to see but nothing else, so when they 
went to leave the gentleman thought he would show his 
appreciation and offered McGuinness two golden soys. 
but McGuinness waved them aside and shook his head 
with a superior gester and says ‘‘ No, thankee sir, I never 
touch anything but paper.” But the gentleman was the 
right stuff and gave him a good dressing down then and 
there for being a impudent servant and reported him to 
His Grace who gave him the sack and served him right. 

Now a serving man cares less for wot he gets than for 
being remembered and receiving credit as a human, anda 


smile and a pleasant word is often worth as much to him © 


when he is feeling down on his luck as a gold coin. If he 
feels that a person cannot but ill spare the money he would 
rather not have it at all, and he sometimes does not get it 
in any case. It is surprising how many people rush away 


at the last minute Monday morning and forgets to tip any- 


body, and some skulks in their room until no one is around 
and then slips out sudden or goes orf by the veranda door. 
If a man or a woman is mean at heart the servant is the one 
who suffers from it for they will decide how little they can 


give you and then cut it in harf and then act asif they was — 


being blackmailed when they hand it over. Often I would 
have liked to throw their dirty money back at them. 

Why there was one woman, and this is a fact, who I 
am ashamed to say was by way of being literary who when 
she went away beckoned me down the hall and says, __ 

“Ridges I thought I would tell you how I consider that 
I have done you a good turn,” she says, ‘‘ For some of the 
guests was discussing gratooities,” she says, ‘and I said 
that no one ought to give you less than five dollars. 
I am not going to give you anything on that account.” — 

That was the worst that ever happened to me, but once 
a man who was worth twenty million dollars came and 
stayed ten days with us and gave me a quarter when he 
went away, and that is a fact also. I have it in my boi 
of curiosities along with one of Mr. Hunter’s waistcoat 
buttons with the royal imprint that fell into the soup. _ 

Now you might think that I was making fun but it is 
only the sad truth, and when all is said and done the tips @ 
man gets will never make him a millionaire. In a big 
house he can double his wages spring and autumn but it is 
at an enormous cost to his respect for. human nature. 
has often occurred to me that if some butler that knows 
would only publish a schedule of the tips which are usua ly 
given and expected in swell houses he would be conferring 
a favor all around and I should divide them into classes 
according to the length of the visit, thus: 
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EEK 
For THE BUTLER WEEK- op Ten MO Ho 
Days pie 
Ordinary, Single ladies and gentlemen $2.00 $ 5.00 $10.00 
Ordinary, Married couples . 3.00 5-$10 10-$15 
Rich swells, brides and grooms, dis- 4 
tinguished foreigners, politicians ; 
and brokers 5 5.00 10.00 15-$25 
Clergy, continental nobility and de- a 
cayed relations fees 16,0) 2.50 3.50 


Now the second man as does your valetting deserves as. } 


much as the butler and so does the ladies’ maid, but if you 
think you have got to tip everybody in the house you are 
entirely mistaken and show you are not to the manner 
born. You should remember 


(1) The Butler 

(2) The valet and maid, if youstay for the week end; if youcome 
for a longer visit you should include 5 

(3) The outside man as attends to your luggage 

(4) The groom of the chambers (if there is any) 

(5) The coachman and 

(6) The chambermaid 


Silver will do for the outside man in England and a dollar 
over here. And there you are, and if you go throwing you 


me 


_ whether it was a boy 


| Well I didn’t think 


_ champagne and 


' and all of a sudden 


was speaking the 


money around anywhere else they will think you are from 
Pittsburgh. ; 

Once on a Monday morning when we was standing in 
the front hall waiting for an old gentleman with the gout 
who was very grumpy Mr. Amos whispered back to me 
that he would lay five dollars the old boy would pass me 
by. Now it so happened that he had used very hard 
words to me by reason of being in pain the night before 
and when he came along he stopped and made a sort of 
grimace and handed me a twenty dollar note. I heard 
Mr. Amos whistle under his breath but he gave me the 
five dollars arfterwards and said you never could tell when 
Northern Pacific would declare a extra dividend. But I 
feel that this is a sordid subjec, only it would not be so if 
people used a little thoughtfulness and common sense 
about it. 

The guests at an house party are apt to be very much 
alike from one week end to another and frequent repeat 
theirselves, and there are two classes which to me are 
especial obnoxious, namely, wot Miss Patricia calls the 
“Bores”’ and the “Fresh Johnnies.” The “‘Bores”’ you 
have always with you, and so far as that goes you have the 
“Johnnies” also but not so persistent. The ‘‘Bores’’ are 
always invited everywhere because you can always rely 
on them to fill up at the last minute and not to do any- 
thing objectionable. But I am often surprised that they 
are invited at all because how anyone could get any pleas- 
ure from their society is beyond me, not to say incredu- 
lous. The “Bores”’ always calls most assiduous and you 
can figure on each of ’em getting around about once in two 
weeks, and they always call when the ladies is sure to be at 
home, in which they differ from the ‘‘ Fresh Johnnies” who 
only call when the ladies is sure to be out if they call at all, 
which is seldom. 

There is one gentleman who I am sure prepares every- 
thing that he is going to say before he starts out, and Iam 
willing to wager he says the same thing wherever he goes. 
He rarely eats anything at dinner and when he gets to the 
roast no matter if he is in the middle of a sentence or telling 
one of his anecdotes he simply turns his back on the lady 
he is talking to and begins to talk to the one on the other 
side, beginning at the beginning again. I discovered this 
once at a dinner at our house where he sat between Mrs. 
Carter and Miss Patricia. He started in with Mrs. Carter. 

“Tt is really astonishing,” he says, ‘‘the antagonism to 
the President in Wall Street,” he says. ‘I was speaking 
the other day to a prominent banker who remarked 4 

Then I lost wot he was saying because I had passed on, 
and when I came around with the white wine he was telling 
Mrs. Carter a story of a Bishop at a christening and he 
says, ““Andthe good ~- 
Bishop didn’t know 


” 


or a girl so he 


anything of it until I 
was passing the 


when I got to the 
gentleman in ques- 
tion he was saying 
something about the 
opera to Mrs. Carter 
and who was going to 
be the new director, 


he turns and begins 
on Miss Patricia. 
“Tt is really aston- 
ishing,” he says, “‘the 
antagonism to the 
President in Wall 
Street,” he says. “I 
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died and how many times he was married and how many 
children he had. There is another who can do eight differ- 
ent card tricks and several more with a handkerchief and 
a piece of string to say nothing of one with a glass of water 
and a cane, and he is a great success you may be sure. And 
there is another that collects funny stories and puts them 
in a book with a index which he keeps in his pocket and 
sometimes in his cuff, and I have seen him take it out on 
the sly when both of the ladies he was between was en- 
gaged in conversation and cram up. Another time when 
he was there it slipped out of his sleeve on to the floor and 
James picked it up, and I found him laughing fit to burst 
in the pantry after dinner and he says: 

“My eye,” he says, ‘‘did you ever read anything like 
that!”’ says he. And he had the little book open at “B” 
where the gentleman had written ‘‘ Bad Stories.’’ And I 
must say that although I was astonished at first I read 
them all and nearly died laughing. There was ‘“ Clergy- 
men Stories” under “‘C” and “Doctor Stories’? under 
“D,” and “ Religious Stories” under “‘R,” only I did not 
read them. Well, the gentleman he missed his little book 
after he got back in the drawring room with the ladies and 
was that oncomfortable he nearly expired and he could 
hardly talk, and although they asked him to tell some funny 
stories to them he couldn’t remember any. And when he 
went out I put the book in his hat and handed it to him 
and he was the most relieved person I ever see. So he gave 
me five dollars and says I should not mention the book, 
which I have not excep to tell about it here. Well this 
same gentleman is, as I may say, all things to all women, 
for he adapts his conversation to the character of the person 
he is talking to and the worse he thinks a lady is the worse 
stories he tells, and he always tells a little worse story than 
he thinks any of them have ever heard before, and the 
result is he is one of the most popular of the ‘‘ Bores”’ 
although Miss Patricia says he is a ‘‘ Willie” and Mr. 
Carter says all his stories are so old that they have 
whiskers on them. 

Well you are apt to get three or four of the “‘ Bores”’ 
most any week down at ‘The Beeches” and they are 
always the ones that are out to get the most for their money 
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they collapse like a clam and say nothing. I am always 
scared when one of them is sitting next to Miss Patricia 
because you never can tell wot they are going to say, and 
although they mean well they are just as apt to say some- 
thing awful as not, but I guess Miss Patricia can take care 
of herself if anybody can. Now they are always forgetting 
all their things, and there is one that always rings the bell 
and says, “ Ridges, go and get me one of old Carter’s neck- 
ties or his shirt studs or wot not,’’ and- because I do not 
like to take Mr. Carter’s things which are so expensive I 
have bought a small line of haberdashery that this gentle- 
man and others like him need and when the valet unlocks 
their boxes I look over and see wot they lack. It really 
costs very little and at the end of the month I charge it to 
Mr. Carter. Eliza buys the things at a department store, 
and she gets white ties for nineteen cents apiece and black 
ones for a quarter and brass collar buttons at five cents 
apiece, and under clothes at fifty cents a pair, socks at 
twenty-five cents and tooth brushes the same. I suppose 
Ihave saved Mr. Carter hundreds of dollars in the last five 
years. And this makes it easy for nice young fellows that 
have really meant to bring their things but have forgotten 
to do so, who ring the bell and ask me if I would mind 
lending them one of my own ties or collar buttons, for then 
I can say I have a few new ones which I will be glad to let 
them have at cost, and they are so relieved to find that 
they do not have to come down to dinner without a collar 
or something that they usually give me a couple of dollars, 
which all goes toward my public-house at Wapping-on- 
Velly. 

But I would rather have the Bores any day than the 
Fresh Johnnies because the Johnnies make so much noise 
and go shouting around all over the house, for they think 
that is the way to show that they are having a good time. 
And whereas the Bores never get tight the Johnnies are 
tight most of the time after six o’clock, if not sooner. One 
of these young fellows as soon as the gentlemen have gone 
into the smoking room after dinner no matter how many 
older gentlemen or distinguished there may be in the 
party, is sure to raise his voice and tell everybody how 
rotten the government is or how beastly bad the shows 
are, or wot a miserable game of bridge So-and-So plays, 
and there is no way to stop him unless some other Johnnie 
gets arguing with him and the others leave them together 
to fight it out. 

There are two quite distinguished gentlemen who are 
in politics who know Mr. Carter, and Mrs. Carter likes 
to have them at the house because their names look well 
in the papers, but they are both the most terrible talkers 
and will do everybody else up in ten minutes. They are 
like the old man who when he was inter- 
rupted says, ‘‘ I ain’t a-argufying with yer, 
I’m a-telling of yer.”’ And they are a-tell- 
ing everybody everything all the time. 
Well we had never had them at the house 
together for one at a time is bad enough 
at a visit, but last summer Mrs. Carter 
accidentally invited them both together 
and when Mr. Carter heard it he went 
around tearing his hair and said there 
would be no peace in Israel with two men 
talking like that from Friday night till 
Monday morning, so Miss Patricia sort of 
laughed quite to herself and I knew some- 
thing was up. And when the first one 
arrived I happened to be in the hall and I 
heard her say, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. x 
I am perfectly delighted to see you. 
Mother has asked Colonel down here 
particular to meet you and although I am 
very fond of him I ought to tell you confi- 
dential that he is the most awful talker 
that ever was, and if he once gets started 
no one else will get a chance, so as a favor 


other day to a prom- to me, dear Mr. when he comes if he 
inent banker who begins to talk I wish you would try and 
remarked ——” F head him off.”’ 

Well, l almost Most of the Visitors Grab the Curb Rein and Pull on the Horse’s Mouth as Hard as They Can to Keep From Falling Off Well, Mr. felt gee much compli- 
smiled but not quite, mented and was very nice about it and 


_ and if you will believe me when I came around with the 


ee SS 


claret he was just saying ‘‘ And the good Bishop did not 
know whether it was a boy ora girl so he ” Well that 
is how that gentleman gets along for he talks all the time 
if even ungrammatical, and never says anything which 
will give offense to anybody, so you see him at all the teas 
and receptions and dances and at everything excep the 
swellest dinners. 

7 Now there is lots of others just like him and they only 
differ in the way they do it. One makes a specialty of 
art, although I do not really believe he knows much about 
it, and he has read two or three books and he is always 
telling the ladies wot is in them about this and that and the 


other thing, and so they all imagine that he is quite the 


cheese on that subject. But Mr. Amos says he does not 
know enough to go in when it rains about anything, and I 
will take Mr. Amos’ word on that. 

There is another one who knows the plots of all the 
operas and when each composer was born and when he 


and will smoke two cigars ‘to every other gentleman’s 
one and take a few away on Monday morning to smoke 
on the train as they say, but I guess more likely to last 
through the week until they come again; and the one 
who is the expert on art is always forgetting to bring his 
neckties and silk socks and borrowing them from Mr. 
Carter, which he never returns and is wearing them yet, 
for I have laid out more than once for him a pair of orange 
accordion pleated silk socks which cost eight dollars a pair 
and which I borrowed from Mr. Carter for him over a year 
ago. Nowthat comes pretty near being petty larceny. But 
the Bores differ from the Fresh Johnnies because the Bores 
do by intention wot the Fresh Johnnies do by accident. 


Most of these are young fellows who are not such a long» 


time out of college who have been taken up by the swell 
ladies of society and think they are doing fine and own the 
whole show. They all talk very loud and are terrible confi- 
dent unless someone contradicts wot they say and tell them 
they don’t know anything, which is the truth, and then 


went to his room to dress and when Colonel came an 
hour later Miss Patricia met him in the hall too and she 
says, 

“T am perfectly delighted to see you, Colonel, I have 
been looking forward to this for a long time. We have 
asked Mr. special to meet.you, but you know he has 
a weakness which is talking a great deal more than is 
pleasant. Now if he gets going he will talk us all deaf, 
dumb and blind, and I do hope if you see him start in 
you will try and cut him off.” 

Well, the Colonel was very much amused at wot she 
said about Mr. and promised that he would do his 
best. So at dinner they both came down and entered the 
drawring room at opposite ends at about the same time, 
and they no sooner caught sight of each other than they 
rushed head on like two locomotives in a collision and 
each began to talk at the top of his voice, and they got so 
earnest in trying to talk each other down that they talked 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The Upward Trend of Business 


HAT business, using the word in a broad sense, realizes 
its sins, repents of them, and now requires only a fair 
chance to bring forth fruit meet for repentance, is a flatter- 
ing view advanced by many and rather favored by Mr. 
Taft. On the other hand, no open-minded person, con- 
versant with current happenings of a business nature, can 
have failed to note some disclosures of a discouraging 
kind. Now and again a rotten, or even quite putrid, fact 
shows on the surface of the stream and tempts one to be 
gloomy. 

What we do sincerely believe is that business, on the 
whole, has pretty constantly tended, of late years, to 
become more intelligent, to understand that honesty is the 
best policy. That is not a high ground, casuists say; but 
it is high enough for present purposes. The number who 
would not prefer fair dealing at the hands of a man acting 
merely from policy, to assault and battery at the hands of 
one acting from principle, is negligibly small. 

Daily newspapers, which once represented about the 
lowest plane of commercial ethics, do sensibly improve. 
To compare the advertising in the best of them now with 
that of twenty-five years ago might instruct pessimists. 
The exhibit of the former period would suggest that news- 
paper advertising was profitable in proportion as it was 
employed to swindle the public. Certainly a more intelli- 
gent view now prevails. A fake patent medicine then 
took the exceptional full page. Now, in the newspapers 
that are richest in income and influence, the swindling 
advertisements are comparatively insignificant. Time is 
coming when an opulent newspaper publisher cannot 
assist in robbing his readers and retain the standing 
necessary to legitimate profits. That honesty is the best 
policy will be even more clearly understood. 


The Elusive Monopoly 


OLITICAL discussion of the extent and effects of 

monopoly may be partly responsible for the grievous 

misconception that almost any amateur who is able to 
command capital can step in and set up a monopoly. 

This thought is suggested by the recent bankruptcy of 
an extensive and once flourishing concern which has been 
seeking to corner an important commodity. The miscon- 
ception, on the whole, has cost a great many thousand 
people a great many million dollars and much sorrow. 
As it was said that more money had been lost in diamond 
mining than ever had been taken out of that attractive 
industry, so the amount of money that has been lost in 
attempting monopoly would make a large hole in the sum 
that has been gained by achieving it. 

In the real heyday of the trust promoter—the first six 
months of 1899—the “industrials” that were organized 
had an aggregate capitalization exceeding three thousand 
millions. This excludes duplications and mere paper proj- 
ects; with a few exceptions it includes only consolidations 
of two or more existing concerns. 

The capitalization was divided roughly into a thousand 
millions of bonds and preferred stock, and two thousand 
millions of common stock, largely representing ‘good 
will,” which again, in many cases, meant the hope of 
securing a monopolistic position in the trade. Many 
important consolidations preceded the six months referred 
to, and many —notably, the Steel Corporation—followed. 
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Some of the consolidations, especially those in Steel and 
tobacco, have been eminently successful. The history of 
others is melancholy proof that to erect and maintain a 
monopoly i is by no means as easy as the conspicuous suc- 
cesses in that line might lead one to suppose. It is well 
known that moral improvement is sometimes merely a 
symptom of ill-health. Possibly, if the country were as 
buoyant as it was nine years ago it would repeat the 
excesses of that period; but we prefer to doubt that the 
promoter will again find a public ready to tolerate and 
purchase his bales of ‘‘ good will’”’ stocks. 


Why Capital is Timid 


eee city has annoying experiences of the timidity of 
capital. It was a good while before New York could 
get subways built, and the great railway terminal works 
which are now under way there seemed long in coming. 
For at least fifteen years Chicago has been coaxing the 
railroads—quite in vain until lately—to use electric power 
and abate the smoke nuisance. Everywhere people ask 
improvements which capital is unwilling to undertake. 

It should be said, however, that capital has some reason 
to be timid. The destruction through ordinary wear and 
tear is enormous. In six years, for example, the railroads 
have charged out of earnings for ordinary up-keep of plant 
almost three and a half billion dollars (or about twenty- 
five per cent. of the average total investment in the plant 
during the period), besides very great sums for extraor- 
dinary depreciation and replacement. In other lines depre- 
ciation is even more rapid. The Steel Corporation in the 
same six years has charged off two hundred and thirty-two 
million dollars for ordinary and extraordinary mainte- 
nance and renewal. 

What might be called the plant of the United States, 
being machinery and tools exclusive of real estate, steam 
and electric railways, telephone and telegraph systems, 
represents upward of twenty billions. That it has to be 
rebuilt every ten years has been asserted, and its life, prob- 
ably, is not greatly longer than that. It rebuilds itself, of 
course, out of earnings; yet that constant destruction 
through wear and tear is a factor in making capital so 
notably nervous. If one could collect all the cases where 
there were no earnings for rehabilitation or any other pur- 
pose—the losses by investments that failed to pan out— 
one would rather wonder that capital had any courage. 


Cost and Comfort of Pullman Berths 


HE recent annual report of the St. Paul Railroad con- 
tains, perhaps, a small glimmer of light upon the dark 
subject of Pullman profits. 

This road operates its own sleeping cars, and in order to 
adjust the year’s accounts to the new bookkeeping method 
prescribed by the Government, certain items are restated 
—including: ‘“‘Sleeping-car earnings, $532,040; sleeping- 
car expenses, $170,353.”” Whether this means that total 
operating expenses in this department are only a third of 
gross earnings, against two-thirds for regular freight and 
passenger business, we could not attempt to say; but the 
presumption leans somewhat in that direction. 

The capital of the Pullman Company, it will be remem- 
bered, is a hundred million dollars, of which at least forty- 
four millions consist of “extra stock dividends,”’ repre- 
senting no new investment of money by stockholders. 
The company’s net earnings in 1907 were 1114 per cent. 
upon the whole hundred millions, or over 20 per cent. upon 
that part of the stock which represents money paid in. 
The company’s cars carried eighteen million passengers 
that year, so they possess at least a quasi-public interest. 

There is truth in the company’s contention that its cars 
are a luxury—in the matter of cost, if not of comfort. 
A great many people who believe in the virtue of economy 
would be highly pleased to see them made less a luxury. 
The record of the company’s earnings furnishes abundant 
proof that.charges are too high. 

Price considered, there has no doubt been less improve- 
ment in sleeping-car service than in any other branch of 
railroading. 


A Railroad to Play With 


Vee you like to own a railroad—one of the very 
biggest railroads in the United States, more than 
fourteen thousand miles in extent, serving the population 
of twelve States, having a yearly income upward of a hun- 
dred million dollars, and in which some six hundred million 
dollars of other people’s money is invested ? 

If you would like to have control of a plaything of that 
description you ought to be able to get it, at current quo- 
tations, for rather less than ten million dollars, and you 
could easily borrow, upon the stock, about two-thirds of the 


amount. Getting the mastery of one-fifteenth, say, of the 


total railroad system of the United States for only three 
million dollars in cash comes pretty near putting railrcads 
within the reach of all. 

The railroad to which we refer is the Rock Island. 
Probably you remember how a little band of financial 
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humorists, some six years ago, bought control of the old 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, converting 
seventy millions of that stock into one hundred and eight 
nine millions of new stocks and bonds, and then rounded) 
out their enterprise to its present imposing proportions by 
exchanging collateral trust bonds and the like for stocks of 
other railroads. Power to elect a majority of the directors 
of the controlling company is vested in holders of the new 
preferred stock, which pays no dividend and sells at about 
thirty-five dollars a share, so that whoever possesses about! 
ten million dollars’ worth of it can shape the policies of this 
great instrument of commerce—in so far as the Govern- 
ment, having in mind the millions of people who look to the 
railroad for transportation, will permit. The people whose 
money is invested have nothing to say about it. 

At this late day it is rather sad to hear a railroad man’ 
assert that the Government should “‘let the roads manage 
their own affairs’’—that is, let the holders, for the time 
being, of a handful of stock do as they please with a great 
public highway. ; 


. 


Concerning Gold Finger-Bowls 


T IS a reflection upon these degenerate times that a 
Daniel Drew or Commodore Vanderbilt would be 
impossible now. The former, it is said, to the end of his 
long and interesting career, pronounced the chief imple- 
ments of his trade in the same way that a tailor did, 
‘Them Arie shears’? was his manner of designating the 
stock certificates of the Erie Railroad. His great con- 
temporary and rival, when rolling in wealth, continued to 
dress, act and spell like the simple, untutored child of i 
soil that he was. 

Those celebrated characters were typical of their unso- 
phisticated day. It is really touching to remember that 
then, and even somewhat later, one might grab vast pos- 
sessions and still remain an unassuming man of the people, 
wearing ready-made pants and eating pie with a knife. 
It was a kind of poetic compensation that, although the 
people couldn’t keep their property, the man who got it 
helped them to keep their plain habits. He was faithful 
to them in that, while taking their money, he set them no 
other bad example. 

How sadly times have changed is suggested by the little 
item that a noted Wall Street operator who formerly 
worked for a living is now purchasing gold finger-bowls at 
five hundred dollars apiece. The material and the price 
do not matter. The significant fact is that he must haye 
finger-bowls at all. Daniel Drew, for example, might 
have paid even more money for a diamond-mounted 
cuspidor and still have exhibited. infinitely less essential 
sophistication. 

Nowadays, finger-bowls, evening clothes, calling cards, 
eating peas with a fork, eschewing diamond shirt-studs, and 
the whole train of unnatural distinctions connoted by the 
word etiquette, follow inevitably every killing in wheat or 
Steel, so that you can hardly tell from his habits whether a 
man is a busted duke or a farmer who “ got right”’ on the 
market last year. It is an un-American, undemocratie 
condition, and we point to it with disapproval. 


Putting Ginger Into the Campaign 


ee most exciting political discussion which we have 
been privileged to hear of late was as to whether the 
demand for free coinage of silver in 1896 was economically 
sound. i 

The affirmative maintained that we escaped those evils 
which Mr. Bryan attributed to a single gold standard only 
by an enormous increase in the world’s production of gold. 
This leads naturally to the ‘crime of ’73,’’ when silver was 
demonetized; and it is only a step from that to the question 
whether the Republicans stole the Presidential election of 
1876, as was so often and vehemently asserted at the time. 
In one of Madison’s constitutional essays will be found 
language which, to say the least, is inconclusive, touching 
the right of a State to withdraw from the Union, and we 
think quite an absorbing controversy might be started over 
the question whether the Southern States had any con- 
stitutional warrant for seceding. This, of course, would 
resurrect the whole burning issue which divided the 
Federal adherents of Hamilton and the State-sovereignty 
followers of Jefferson—certainly one of the most momen- 
tous questions of American polities. 

In fine, with so many interesting things to talk about: 
we don’t see why the campaign managers should be 
deploring a general apathy. There remain the questions 
of England’s right to tax the Colonies without their 
consent and whether Columbus discovered America; but 
they may be deemed not sufficiently pertinent to ¢ nt 
problems. 

A Republican view that the campaign must be dull 
because all current problems have been solved is flattemae 
to the country; but the non-political phenomena of daily | 
life scarcely bear it out. The tariff, for example, is a prob-- ; 
lem of some magnitude, strictly within the approved sphere 
of political action; but there seems to be a sort of tacit 
understanding that as little as possible is to be said about! 


A Broth av a Bhoy 


AITH,” sez Teddy, “’tis a fine broth av a bhoy, 
in that Dick Oulahan, an’ fit t’ be lukin’ afther th’ 
lithrary bureau av th’ campaign.” 

“Tare an’ ’ouns,” sez Bill Taft, ‘‘he’d fit it to a gnat’s 
eyebrow, so we'll be afther gettin’ him.”’ 

And they sent Getter Hitchcock out after him, and first 
thing we knew he was sitting up in the tower, across from 
Madison Square, in New York, telling the people what a 
noble countenance Mr. Taft really has. The only trouble 
there has been, so far, was when he decided to print all the 
campaign literature in green ink. 

You see, it was this way: The Oulahans were kings in 
Ireland in those pleasant days when there were so many 

‘Trish kings that the subjects were the exclusive classes, 
and far be it from any person to say they were originally 
O’Houlahans, so nobody will say it, but to-day they are 
Oulahans and nothing less, with Richard Victor the chief 
of the clan. 

Being an Irishman is a poem with Richard Victor, and 
every time the poet sings: 


Oh-ho-ho, lay me on the hillside, with my face turned toward 
the West, : 

Toward that sacred island, the land that I love best, 

And let a bunch of shamrock green be planted on my gra-ha- 
have 


Richard Victor always stands up and weeps a little, 
remembering that trunk full of Fenian bonds he has at 
home, and recalling, maybe, those misty 
days when they were all kings, all the 
Oulahans and all the other O’s, one of 
which, of course, he is, whether the apos- 
trophe is there or not. Nor is he obtrusive 
about it, but he knows a little patter of the Gaelic, 
and all the ‘‘come-all-ye’s,’”’ and when they free 
Ireland he’ll be on the spot, scrapping with the other kings 
for his rights; for, although he is a poet, he is very keen 
about what is coming to him over there, some day, and 
doesn’t intend to allow anybody but himself to fill the 
moat of the ancient Oulahan castle, now somewhat in 
disrepair, where he has often said he intends to raise 
ducks, his favorite fowl. 

Meantime, he lives in Washington, and whenever the 
Gridiron Club needs a king as a skit they always cast him 
for the part, so he can keep his hand in, you know, and be 
ready when the great day comes. Just now he has 
strayed rather far afield, if you look at it from his side, 
although, to hear the other fellows tell it, he is perpetuating 
a dynasty—Shall the People Rule or Are We Electing an 
Heir Apparent ?—Is This an Empire or a Republic ?— you 
know—for he is the chap who is sending out the stuff that 
will, they all hope, cause the bulk of the G-A-V class— 
Great American Voter—to walk up to the polls on 
November 3 and cast their ballots for William Howard 
Taft, who is some bulky himself, if it comes to that. 

When you find a speech by the Honorable Ebenezer 
Hill in your mail some morning, or a dainty card giving 
forty-seven reasons why you should grasp the country 
firmly by the neck and pull it out of the Bryan peril which 
is riding roughshod over the country, and threatens to 
engulf us if it is not nipped in the bud, as Senator Ankeny 
would say, by the exercise of your suffrage as directed in 
simple language in the last paragraph, or a few tasty 
campaign buttons done in green—he won out there—or a 
little brochure containing some of the choicest thoughts 
of T. Roosevelt on the subject, or a lithograph or two 
and a symposium of Last Words to Voters—you will 
know Richard Victor is communing with you, that the 
lithrary bureau is at work, that he is there, up in the 
tower of the Metropolitan Life Building, on the job. 
And he will be there until November, when he will go 
back to Washington, carefully recount the Fenian bonds, 
and take up the old life, unless, perchance, they make him 
an ambassador, or something, if his side wins, than which, 
as we say in Falls Church, they could go a good deal 
farther and fare much worse. 

When he is home he is a Washington correspondent, 
which comes very close to putting him in the king row in 
the newspaper business, especially as he is a good Wash- 
ington correspondent. He has been a Washington 
correspondent all his life, or all his life since he left school, 
for about twenty of his forty-one years. In that time he 
has watched scores and hundreds of statesmen blow into 
Washington, blow out and blow up. He has been on the 
correspondent side of all the affairs that seemed so vital 
while they were progressing, but were found not to be half 
so vital as supposed after the show was all out and over. 
Still, in that time he has gathered a comprehensive and 
exact knowledge of politics, government and all the things 
that mix in Presidential campaigns and are referred to in 
platforms and spouted about by orators; wherefore, the 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Greatand the Near Great 


Honorable T. Roosevelt and the Honorable William 
Howard Taft showed acumen when they picked him out 
for the place and persuaded him to take it, which was no 
easy thing to do. 

The work of a Washington correspondent falls easily 
into two divisions, the governmental end—the executive 
side—and the Congress end; that is, the news that comes 
from the President, the State, War and Navy Departments 
and the like, and the news that is made by Congress. 
For a good many years, before Oulahan became the head 
of a big bureau, he had the governmental end. He was 
an expert—is yet, for that matter—on White House news, 
on foreign policies as discussed in the State Department, 
on the Army and the Navy, with a leaning toward the 
Navy, where he is a sharp on ships and personnel and all 
that sort of thing. 

Thus, he knew Presidents and Cabineteers, knew them 
more or less intimately, as it happened, but usually well 
enough to establish the proper news relations with them, 
which was all he wanted. Some Presidents and some 
Cabinet members grew to be very fond of Oulahan— 
everybody is fond of Oulahan—and would have done any- 
thing he wanted, in reason, in the way of political prefer- 
ment. He didn’t want anything of that kind. He wasa 
newspaper correspondent and all he wanted was news. 
Moreover, he did not let his friendships color what he 
wrote, nor did the fact that his paper, at times, rose up and 
declared certain persons in high quarters were ranikaboo 
hoop-te-doodleums interfere in any way. He went straight 
down the middle of the road, getting all the news and 
printing it, for the paper first, glad enough to have a 
President call him ‘‘ Dick,’’ as several Presidents have 
done, but not foggy about it and always with his work in 
mind. 

Now, Presidents and Secretaries of State and others of 
temporary celebrity have human sides, and when they saw 
an upstanding, square-toed young fellow going about his 
business, respecting their confidences, printing straight 
goods, they cottoned to him. The result came to be that 
Oulahan is one of the best-informed correspondents in 
Washington. 

Naturally, when the young fellows in the press gallery, 
or the new fellows, got tangled on a governmental policy 
story they went to Oulahan and asked him about it. 
He always pulled out the kinks for them. On a big 
night it is common for a dozen puzzled chaps to ask this 
soft-spoken, modest young man what is the why of it, 
and he always tells, patiently and explicitly; not that there 
are not other correspondents who know as well as he does, 
and many of them, but because the puzzled one knows 
that, if he asks Oulahan, he will find out, while some of the 
others might not tell, or be too busy, or something. 

Now, things like that, I take it, show fine streaks in a 
man—kindness, sympathy, good-fellowship, consideration, 
helpfulness. And when you combine these traits with high 
intelligence and a pleasant and pleasing personality you 
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have a man it is good to know, a chap who doesn’t fit in 
very well in these blatant days, but who has made his own 
very considerable place by the lovableness and decency of 
his character. 

They knew what they were doing when they coaxed him 
to take over the publicity end of the Republican campaign. 
He has newspaper sense, newspaper skill, and wide polit- 
ical knowledge. That isthe practical side of him. Butbad 
cess to the practical side av it! Everything is too practi- 
cal. The real, delightful, Oulahanesque side of him is the 
Irishman side—sentimental, sympathetic, loyal, witty, 
companionable and clever. As the song so aptly puts it: 


Oh, Oulahan! Oh, Oulahan ! 
The real thing in an Irishman. 


Willing to Swear Off 


ILLIS J. ABBOTT, who runs the publicity bureau 

for the Bryan Chicago headquarters, thought he 

had something the matter with him a time ago, and went 
to see a doctor. 

Abbott explained his fears, and the doctor looked him 
over. 

“Now, Mr. Abbott,” said the doctor, after the examina- 
tion, “‘I am quite willing to take your case, and I can do 
much for you. There is one'thing I must insist upon, how- 
ever, one thing that you must give me your sacred word 
you will do before I will have anything to do with you. I 
exact rigid compliance with the rule, the first rule of my 

treatment of you, I am about to make.” 
“What is it?” quavered Abbott, who 
was a bit scared and did not know what 
he might have to promise. 
‘Tt is this,’ continued the doctor impressively; 
‘before I take your case you must promise me, 
on your word of honor, that you will stop smok- 
ing. No subterfuges. No cutting down. Stop right off. 
Quit cigars, cigarettes, pipes, tobacco in every form. I 
exact that. Quit absolutely. Do you promise?” 

“T promise,” swore Abbott. ‘I promise faithfully. I 

have never smoked in my life.” 


Rolling Up the Berks Majority 


“TINHE finest political speech I ever heard,” said a 
Pittsburg man, ‘“‘was made by a German farmer up 
in Berks County, Pennsylvania. 

“There was a meeting in a country schoolhouse and 
after the speeches a leading German was called on fora 
few remarks. He said: ‘Fellow-eitizens: We haf hert 
d’ chin music, yes! Und d’ time has now come ven ve 
must all git togedder und undo that vich ve haf not dit. 
All git togedder und roll up such a Democratig majority 
in Berks Coundy that it vill roll und roll und roll undil it 
rolls all ofer Berks Coundy, all ofer d’ State of Pennsyl- 
vania, all ofer the United States, vill roll across d’ ocean 
und vill roll up to Queen Victoria vere she is sitting on her 
throne, und she vill say: ‘‘Good gracious! vot a Demo- 
cratig majority Berks Coundy dit roll up.”’” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Rep-esentative Nehemiah Day Sperry, of Connecticut, 
is the teetotalist teetotaler in Congress. 


@ Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, the blind Senator, never 
makes a mistake in recognizing a voice after he has heard 
it a minute or two. 


@ The greatest joy William R. Hearst has in life is to call up 
his editors at midnight on the long-distance telephone and 
have fun with them by ripping the paper to pieces and 
changing the make-up around. 


@ John R. McLean, who owns gas companies, newspapers, 
banks, and many other things, in Washington, D. C., and 
Cincinnati, has one of the largest and finest private collec- 
tions of tapestries in this country. 


@ William C. Reick, for a number of years connected with 
the New York Herald, and now one of the principal men in 
the New York Times, got his start by writing a mad-dog 
story from New Jersey for the Herald. 


@ Representative Hardwick, of Georgia, is the smallest 
man, physically, in the House. Colonel ‘‘Ike”’ Hill, late 
Democratic employee of the House, said once, in speak- 
ing of Hardwick: ‘‘You could drown him in a fountain- 
pen.” 


@ Some fiend in human form printed the story that 
Senator A. J. Beveridge had named his new son Theodore 
Roosevelt Beveridge, but the Senator indignantly denies 
it. He says the name of the young man is Albert, and he 
ought to know. 
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Karpe : ; 


HESE are some of the Karpen designs—a 

from the hundreds that are shown in our book, | 

Each piece is an aristocrat in the furniture 

line. Each will remain, for all time to come, a mode 
of style and a type of good taste. > 

Karpen creations have, for 28 years, met thei ' 

of refinement. You will find them everywhe 

the homes of the cultivated—in the most luxu 

hotels. 
They are not for the rich alone. We cater in 

ticular to those who wish to possess artistic an 

during furniture at moderate cost. 

2110 — Louis XV. Suite. Walnut.or Fine Gold Leaf. Covered in Silk Brocade. "These masterpieces — because of our very 
margin —cost less than equal qualities in the 
monplace. ; 

There is a Karpen piece for every purpose, a d 
for every taste, a price for every pocketbook. A 
bear the marks of Karpen exclusiveness. 


Our Leather is Genuine 


9606—TL ibrary Sofa. 
- “Winfield.” 
Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 


1351—Sieepy Hollow Chair. 


eS ie aL ean On our leather pieces we use nothing but Ka 
5942—Turkish Rocker. Sterling Leather. No split leather—no_ imite 
Steel Wire Frame with 7 
Victoria Spring, leather—no shams of any kind. 
Sterling Leather. ; : fi 
Our fabrics have lasting colors. ; 
2781— Turkish Rocker. 5 . ; 
Steel Wire Frame with Our springs are specified by the U. S. Governm 


Victoria Spring, 
Sterling Leather. 


In every city the leading 
But remember that every g 
Look 


5: KARI 


Karpen Bldg., CHICAGO ~ 


The United States Government 
Office Building at Washington, 


1979— Turkish Rocker 
with Victoria Spring, 
Sterling Leather. 


2304—Sleepy Hollow Arm Chair and Rocker. Cuban 9624— Perfection Sofa Bed. Panne Mohair Plush, 
Mahogany or Oak, Sterling Leather. 


; aie nie ' 
1927 — Office Chair. 2166—Sofa and Arm Chair. “L’Art Nouveat.” 
Cuban Mahogany. Cuban Mahogany. Brocaded Velour. 


Sterling Leather, 


1372 —Colonial Rocker. Cuban 9298 —Colonial Sofa. Dorchester.” 2314—Colonial Rocker. Cuban 
Mahogany, Brocaded Silk Velour. Finest Crotch Mahogany Veneer, Panne Mohair Plush. Mahogany, Sterling Leather, 


9698—Couch, “Fremont.” Leather. 


8182 — Fireside Arm Chair. 6359 — Mission Rocker. : 2718—Mission Rocker. 2727— Mission Arm Chair. 2741 — Mission Stool. 


Cuban Mahogany, Leather. Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather, Fumed Oak—Spanish Leather. Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather. Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather. sib ersile a Writing Table. Fumed Oak, 


Wood Top or Spanish Leather Top. 
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eations 


V are building for generations. Therefore, our 
sare enduring, our designs are comfortable, our 
eials are the best we can buy. 


Each Piece Guarantee d 2188 — Colonial Suite. Cuban Mahogany, Frieze Panne Mohair Plush. 
ah piece of Karpen upholstered furniture bears 
ame and our trade-mark. And each piece is 
rated. ‘The dealer who sells it will return the 
ay if it proves unsatisfactory. 
Ja’t buy upholstered furniture that bears no name, 
eutation, no guarantee. There is too much room 
deception. Don’t have in your home an uphol- 
+ piece which the maker himself won’t own. 


jite for Style Book“SO"—Free 


1175 — Chippendale Suite. Cuban Mahogany, Silk Damask, 


ui Style book contains 72 pages, all larger than this page. It 


! : : 1342—Louis XIV. air. 

-s/00 pictures of upholstered furniture. ee 
/ . . P Medallion Tapestry. 
sows the varied woods and finishes in the actual colors. bse ie 


sows ideal rooms, finished and furnished according to plans of 9687—— “Chesterfield” Daven- 
¢ known decorators. port, Leather. 


sows the exact and correct designs of the English, French and 8732 —" Howard” Arm Chair, 


nil periods. Sterling Leather. 

ist complete education in furniture, arrangement and decoration eters mits 
yu want even one piece of upholstered furniture — whether for Morocco Leather. 
non or cottage —you should have this book. 

n for it now —the book is free. ieee eawnane 


Morocco Leather, 


1? Karpen make. What Book “SO” Illustrates 
tr bears our brand, Arm Chairs of allkinds Mission Furniture 
} Box Couches Morris Chairs 
Box Davenports Office Chairs 
Cabinets (Parlor) Pedestals 
Couches Rockers of all kinds 
Davenports Sofa Beds 
Dining Chairs Suites (Parlor, Liv- 
| 4 Dives ove a and 
} Gold Furniture ibrary 
2a Bldg., NEW YORK Leather Color Plates Tables 
| f Library Chairs and Wardrobe Couches 
ui for the new Senatorial Rockers and Sofas 


ulturers everywhere. 


sae 


9699 — Perfection Sofa Bed. Oak or Birch, 
Mahogany Finish, Velours. 


8246 —Colonial Library Table. 2191—Colonial Arm Chair. 


Cuban Mahogany, Spanish Leather Top. Cuban Mahogany. H 
Sterling Leather. H 
i 


2708 — Colonial Rocker. 8483 —“ Eriline ” Davenport. cad 9925 — Colonial Rocker. 
Cuban Mahogany or Oak, Cuban Mahogany, Panne Mohair Plush. Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 
Spanish Morocco Leather. 


9289—Couch. “Congress.” 
Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 


» bose Cushions AW 2735— Mission Stool. 2360 — Morris Chair. 2723— Mission Rocker. 6360 — Mission Rocker. 1964—Colonial Rocker, Cuban 
er 9605— Mission Desk. Fumed Oak, Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather. Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather. Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather, Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather. Mahogany, Sterling Leather. 
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We recommend and offer an unusually 
attractive Investment issue as follows: 


5% 
Municipal Bond 


PRICE PAR AND INTEREST 


$1000 Denomination 
Interest Semi-Annually 


An incontestable obligation of a 
principal American seaport of rapidly 
growing importance and owning directly 
municipal property nearly sufficient to off- 


set total debt. Real Estate, subject to 
taxes, within municipal limits is valued at 
upwards of $50,000,000. Additional 
protection afforded through Special 
State Appropriation calculated to retire 
all outstanding bonds before maturity. 


Write for descriptive circular E-2]. We will 
also send price list of other high-grade issues. 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 California Street 


We shall be pleased 

to send our latest de- 
scriptive list of carefully 
selected railroad, municipal 
and corporation bonds, 
which we recommend and 
which yield the highest 
rate of interest consistent 
with safety. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Bankers 


43 Exchange Place 
New York City 


44 State Street 


Boston 


The Rookery 
Chicago 


Ten-Page 
Bond Circular 


HE investments described in this circular 
are representative of those recommended 
by us to ourclientsand comprise the following: 
Railroad Bonds 
Terminal Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Short Term Notes 


Equipment Bonds 


For the guidance of investors generally, we 
outline in this circular the primary factors 
which should govern the individual buyer in 
the selection of sound investment bonds. 


Write for Circular No. 20 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Stocks and Bonds bought for investment. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
66 Broadway 180 Montague Street 
New York Brooklyn 


. : A 
n 
INANCING Enterpri 
nterprise 
A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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OST people do not stop to realize, 
perhaps, that actual cash has but a 

small part in business operations, 

and that at least ninety per cent. of all 
commercial transactions are conducted on 
credit. Credit makes one dollar do the 
work of many dollars. In the vast fabric 
of credit, loans play a very important part. 
More money is involved in collateral loans 
than in any other kind, and since they 
make possible the Wall Street market for 
securities, it is important that the average 
investor should know the facts about them. 

Money-borrowing in the popular mind 
means distress for the borrower, and the 
money lender has long been looked upon 
with scorn and prejudice. In Wall Street 
the opposite of this is true, for the reason 
that the business of the Street could not go 
on without borrowing. Most of this bor- 
rowing is done by means of collateral loans 
which add many millions of dollars in credit 
to brokers each year. 

Before going into the subject of collateral 
loans, however, it might be interesting to 
see just what constitutes collateral. Col- 
lateral is something pledged as security 
for a debt. Collateral to a loan may be 
stocks, bonds, warehouse receipts, deeds, 
bills of lading or notes. The usual col- 
lateral in Wall Street is stocks and bonds. 
When securities are put up as collateral 
they are said to be hypothecated. The 
term “‘collateral’’ is also used to describe 
certain bonds. A collateral trust bond is 
a bond secured by a deposit of securities. 
It is practically the same as a collateral 
note except that it runs for a longer time. 

The great bulk of collateral loans in Wall 
Street are call or demand loans—that is, 
loans subject to call. When the lender, 
which is usually a bank or a trust company, 
calls the loan the borrower must pay it or 
his collateral is sold to satisfy the debt. 
The rates for call money depend upon de- 
mand and supply. The greatest market 
for it is the New York Stock Exchange, 
where it is offered by brokers just like a 
stock. When it is plentiful, call rates 
range from one to three per cent., and 
money is easy. From six to eight per cent. 
it is said to be firm, and when it soars be- 
yond it is stringent. In times of panic the 
rate has gone past one hundred per cent. 

Any rate of interest higher than the rate 
fixed by law is usurious. How, then, can 
| New York bankers and money brokers 
charge forty or eighty per cent. for call 
money? 

Before explaining how it is possible let 
us see just what is meant by the legal and 
maximum rates of interest as fixed by 
most States. There is a very wide miscon- 
ception of what is meant by the legal rate. 
Contrary to the usual impression, it is not 
always the highest rate that can be 
charged for borrowed money. Instead, it 
is, for example, the rate that the court 
would impose if a judgment to collect an 
account ‘‘with interest’ were entered. If 
the legal rate in the State where the judg- 
ment was entered happened to be six per 
cent., the defendant would have to pay six 
per cent. The maximum legal rate is the 
highest rate that can be charged for money, 
and any rate above the maximum is usury. 

In some States, as, for example, in New 
York and Pennsylvania, the legal and 
maximum rates are the same—six per cent. 
In Alabama both rates are eight per cent. 
In Illinois the legal rate is five per cent., 
and the maximum rate is seven per cent.; 
in Kansas the legal rate is six per cent., and 
the maximum rate is ten per cent.; in 
Indiana the legal rate is six per cent., and 
the maximum rate is eight per cent. 

Although, as you have seen, the maxi- 
mum rate in New York State is six per 
cent., the Wall Street bankers can charge 
any rate of interest for call loans by reason 
of a section of the State banking law 
which says: ‘‘Upon advances of money 
repayable on demand to an amount not 
less than five thousand dollars made upon 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading, certifi- 
cates of stock or deposit, bonds and other 
negotiable instruments pledged as collat- 
eral security for such repayment, any bank 
or individual banker may receive or con- 
tract to receive and collect as compensa- 
tion for making such advance any sum to 
be agreed upon in writing by the parties to 
such transaction.” 


SAVINGS. 


The Facts About Collateral Loans 


Thus the banker can charge any rate for 
call money for sums of five thousand dol- 
lars and more that the borrower is willing 
to pay. With a time loan, a loan made for 
a specific period like ninety days, the rate 
cannot be higher than the maximum rate. 

Most people believe that a call loan is 
for one or two days only. Some call loans 
run for forty days, or even more. The in- 
terest on it changes with the fluctuations 
in call-money rate. The interest on a time 
loan remains the same during the life of 
the loan. 

Let us now see how collateral loans are 
made in Wall Street. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that a man buys one thousand shares 
of Louisville and Nashville stock through 
his broker at par. This would amount to 
one hundred thousand dollars. The cus- 
tomer puts up ten per cent. margin, or ten 
thousand dollars, which leaves ninety thou- 
sand dollars for the broker to produce. 
The broker does not have this much money, 
so he must take the shares to the banks and 
borrow money on them. But, in order to 
use the shares for collateral, he must first 
actually have them, and, to do this, he 
must pay the purchase price. He gets the 
money by means of certification. Since 
this process enters so largely into financial 
matters some explanation of it is needed. 

When a check is certified the paying 
teller or certifying clerk indorses it across 
the face. This not only certifies that the 
signature is accurate, but that the check 
is good. In brief, the bank guarantees the 
payment of the check. Certified checks are 
used for all kinds of business transactions 
and are often employed for payments 
where legal tender isrequired. Theamount 
of a certified check is always charged 
against the account of the drawer at once. 
This differs from the ordinary check, which 
is not charged against the depositor’s ac- 
count until it is presented at the bank for 
payment. 

Wall Street certification has some dis- 
tinctive features. This is the usual method 
of procedure. The broker who bought the 
one thousand shares of Louisville and 
Nashville, already referred to, simply draws 
his check for ninety thousand dollars, the 
amount needed, takes it to the bank where 
he has his account, has it certified, and with 
the customer’s margin secures the shares. 
He may only have a balance of forty thou- 
sand dollars at the bank, yet his check for 
ninety thousand dollars is certified. This 
is called overcertification. By means of 
overcertification a broker with a daily 
balance of only fifty thousand dollars may 
have his checks honored up to one million 
dollars. This kind of credit, however, is 
merely a temporary loan and usually lasts 
just for the day. 

Overcertification is really a violation of 
the National Banking Act, which says that 
no national bank can certify a check un- 
less the drawer of that check has on de- 
posit a sum of money equal to the amount 
of the check. This law has generally been 
disregarded. Some big Wall Street banks 
get around it by giving brokers credit for 
certain sums for the day and accepting a 
note in the morning for it. These notes 
are called ‘‘day notes.” No interest is 
charged on the money. The money (or 
rather credit) is given by the bank in the 
expectation that it will be returned before 
three o’clock. This happens in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, because brokers are 
constantly depositing checks. Some idea 
of the extent of certification may be had 


‘when it is stated that, for the year ending 


October 1, 1906, it amounted to twenty- 
four billion, five hundred million dollars. 
The broker who bought the one thousand 
shares of Louisville and Nashville stock, 
having had his check certified, now has the 
shares and can offer them as collateral. 
Since he is constantly making sales, he is 
in constant need of money. His borrowing 
becomes continuous. It would be impos- 
sible for him to offer the thousand shares 
of Louisville and Nashville on one loan, for 
the banks want a variety of collateral. If 
he wanted to borrow, say, one hundred 
thousand dollars, he would have to put up 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
in five or seven kinds of stock. The banks 
require a margin of twenty per cent. on all 
loans when listed stocks and bonds are used. 
Where Government or New York City 
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WILL PAY TO COLLARS in GOLD COIN OF 


NTIED BATES OF Mate PRESENT OR AN EQ) 1: 
THE UNITEO S U, q 
or Weic ‘om at CITY TRUST COMEARY | | 
|.MASSACHUSE’ EDUCTION FOR TAXES BEINGSIX 
EREST DUE 'E ON ITS FIRST MO! 

BEING SUBY: jJETERMS “= BOND 
OF SAI ted INDENTURE 


ay BO 


A coupon like this is payable every. 
six months to holders of the 


First Mortgage 6% Bonds | 


‘of the “sy 
Michoacan Power Compan 


You cut it off of the bond to which it is at- | 
tached and present it to your bank, the same | 
as you wen a check. 

On an investment of $1000 you 
come of $60 each year and your 
when the bond matures. 4 t 

You can select a bond maturing any year | 
from 1914 to 1922. : ‘ : 

Some of these bonds are in $100 and $500 } 
denominations. 

The safety of this investment is well assured, 
both by the valuable property mortgaged to 
the bond holders and a strong guarantee. 


Send for Circular 872-H for full information | 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BANKERS FOR 32 YEARS 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. a 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO | — 


et an in= | 
1000 back 


Time to Invest = 


Seldom has there been sucha 
favorable opportunity to secure 
safe and profitable investments. 
Carefully selected securities are 
increasing in value. We will be 
glad to send you our list of such 
securities. Write for our book 
on investing. 


Adams & Co. | 


13 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 4 


How To Invest 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the — 
securities he has bought or intends to buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW”} 


is a small, four-page editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties and other investments and is of interest 
and value to investors and business men. 
THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchange) 


Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


111 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
Securities bought and sold on commission. 
Interest allowed on deposit subject to check. |} 
Advances made on approved collateral. 


High Class Preferred Stock 
Investments a Specialty 


Booklets containing interesting information 
and statistics mailed on request. 
Correspondence Invited 
GEORGE P. SCHMIDT J. PRENTICE KELLOGG 
FREDERIC GALLATIN, JR. 

Members of the New York Stock Exchange t 
ALBERT R. GALLATIN CHAS. H. BLAIR, JR. |] 
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First Farm Mortgages on im- i 

proved farms worth three to five times amount | 

of loan—in denominations of $300 up and run- 
ning for three years. 

Write for Booklet “E" and descriptive list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


The Smallest} _ 
Interest Paid] 


on time depositsin 17 years. This was 
paid in 1893. Larger interest has been ~~ 
paid every year since. People from all over 
the world have been sending their savings to our § 
institution for years. No speculation, no . 
Security over$1,000,000 first mortgages on Colorado 
homes. Send for booklet and best of references. 
L. B. BROMFIELD, Mgr.,19 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. J 


_ Get at Least One 
“hermos Bottle at Once 


: 


There are so many uses for 
Thermos Bottles—out of doors, 
i the home, everywhere— that 
yu should by all means have one 
o two. 


The 
THERMOS 
Bottle 


keps liquids ice cold without 
ic for 72 hours—or it keeps 
liuids steaming hot without fire 


fir 24 hours. 


When MOTORING, TRAVEL- 
IG, or on any OUTING TRIP 
Termos Bottles filled with hot or cold 
reeshments are just what you need — 
ail they’re easily carried anywhere. 


AT HOME—Thermos Bottles keep 
boy’s sterilized milk at feeding tempera- 
tuz all day and all night. If there’s 
al invalid in the house you can keep 
hi or cold nourishment always at 


tt bedside. 


AT OFFICE or FACTORY — 
Termos Bottles supply hot or cold 
daks when you want them. 


The THERMOS BOTTLE is one 
athe simplest things in the world. No 
cimicals. Filled, cleaned, emptied 
scene as every ordinary bottle. Lasts 
alifetime. 


The Ideal Gift 


\s a wedding, birthday or Christmas gift 
the’s nothing more acceptable to any man or 
wnan than Thermos Bottles. Remember this 
wn the gift question comes up to perplex you. 


Thermos Bottles are sold everywhere. 
If ce eae will not supply you we 
will ship direct prepaid on receipt_of 
price. Pints, $3.75; Quarts, $5.75. 
Over 700,000 sold in 1907. 


P.tented in all Countries — 
_ 3eware of Infringements 


Tits prove that no other bottle will 
diall that the Thermos Bottle does. 


_ The Thermos Jar 


de; for solid foods what the Thermos Bottle 
< for liquids. As great a household conve- 
ice. Ideal for picnics, luncheons, etc. 


| Write Today for Free Booklet 


nerican Thermos Bottle Co., 
53 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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bonds are used the margin is only ten per 
cent. The banks prefer railroad securities 
to industrials, and will never permit any col- 
lateral to include more than thirty-five per 
cent. of industrial stocks or bonds. 

When a broker wants to make a call loan 
he sends ‘his securities to the bank in an 
envelope, usually called the loan envelope. 
Outside is written the borrower’s name, 
the date of the loan, the rate in cipher and 
a specific list of the securities, with their 
market value on the day the loan is made. 
If the bank approves of the securities the 
cashier issues a check to the person bring- 
ing the envelope. In Wall Street messenger 
boys frequently carry securities worth a 
million dollars. Contracts for call money 
are often made on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange, but they are always subject to 
approval by the officers of the bank. 

The loan having been made, the loan 
envelope is placed in a larger envelope, 
called the bank’s envelope. Outside this 
larger envelope is written the name of 
the borrower, theamount of the loan andthe 
rate. There is a blank space to record the 
payment. The bank also makes out a card 
containing a full record of the loan with a 
list of the securities. This card is always 
accessible to the loan clerk. 

It frequently happens that the borrower 
may need some of the collateral which the 
bank is holding. He is permitted to take 
it out and send in other stock to take its 
place. This is called substitution. In one 
big Wall Street bank there were two hun- 
dred substitutions in the collateral loans in 
one day. During the panic of May 9, 1901, 
there were eleven substitutions in one loan. 

If, during the course of the loan, there 
should be a sharp advance in money rates, 
the borrower’s rate is ‘‘marked up,”’ as it 
is called, and his rate of interest becomes 
higher. If there should be a decline in 
interest rate he would get the benefit of it. 

All collateral loans are in charge of the 
loan clerk. In the great Wall Street banks 
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this is a most responsible post, requiring 
keen and constant vigilance. The loan 
clerk must keep a sharp watch on the mar- 
ket (a ticker stands at his elbow), and he 
must know what the money market is 
doing. He must see that the margin of 
all the collateral loans is properly kept. 
If, through a sudden slump in the market, 
the value of the collateral goes down and 
the margin is not maintained, he sends im- 


mediate notice to the borrower for more | 


collateral. 


Loans are usually called in the morning. | 
Regular notices embodying the call are | 


sent by messenger or sometimes they are 
telephoned. It isan unwritten law in Wall 


Street that no loan is called after twelve- | 
thirty o’clock for payment the same day. | 


Loans called before twelve-thirty must be 
paid before two-fifteen. Similar notice is 


given by borrowers when paying call loans. | 
The calling of loans-depends upon how | 


much money the bank has on hand. This 
is known as soon as the clearing-house re- 
port is received, which is shortly after 
eleven o’clock. If the bank has a large 
debit balance—that is, owes other banks— 
it will call loans. If it has a large credit 
balance it will lend. 

The broker who makes collateral call 
loans signs an agreement with the bank, 
covering all such transactions. This agree- 
ment or contract gives the bank the right 
to sell the collateral in case the borrower 
fails to pay on call, or fails to furnish sat- 
isfactory additional collateral. In some 
agreements there is a clause specifying 
that the bank has a lien or claim on any 
deposit that the borrower may have in the 


bank, or on any property that he may have 


there for safekeeping. 


Not all collateral loans are call loans. | 


Much money is loaned on time—that is, 
for a specific period like sixty or ninety 


days. The collateral margin is practically | 
the same as on e¢all loans; but the interest 


rate is usually higher. 


SEEING THE CAMPAIGN 


were-held-to-day stage of the cam- 

paign. Managers from each side 
take you aside and prove, conclusively, 
that if the people could vote to-day—to- 
day, mark you!—there would be no doubt 
about the result. Of course, many things 
may happen before election day, they say, 
but if we could march to the polls right 
now, this instant, our glorious cause would 
have a ge-lor-ious victory. 

This obsession is at its highest point of 
effectiveness about four or five weeks be- 
fore election. A little one obtains right 
after the conventions. Then both sides go 
into the doldrums. After the schemes are 
all cleaned up, the fakers are taken care of, 
the cash that will be available known in a 
general way, the organizations completed 
and the reports coming in, the if-the 
election-were-held-to-day virus gets to 
work. Running a political campaign tends 
to self-hypnotism. Men who ordinarily are 
as calm and dispassionate in their judg- 
ments as the Bank of England, lose all sense 
of perspective and throw curious fits over 
the possibilities for their candidates. They 
are honest fits, too. Campaign managers 
hear so much that is favorable and so little 
that is unfavorable that they get to think- 
ing their man has a chance, when he has 
no chance at all. Politicians who are ordi- 
narily about as enthusiastic as kippered 
herrings over situations go out and shout 
that this time it is a cinch, this time they 
will win, and continue in that state of 
ecstasy until the morning after election. 
They hypnotize themselves. 

Of course, a campaign manager must 
show a proper amount of public enthu- 
siasm. He cannot go among people and 
admit there is even the remotest possibility 
of his candidate’s defeat. Still, that is a 
public function, regarded as a part of the 
game. But there is always a time when 
the campaign managers, in private and 
confidentially, make the same kind of 
claims. That is when the if-it-were-held- 
to-day virus is working. Something should 
be done about it. In one campaign there 
should be an opportunity for the campaign 
managers to hold their elections any time 
they saw fit, instead of being restricted to 
that first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. , One experience would be 
enough. It would be discovered that the 
people have their minds made up about as 


\ , 7 HAVE reached the if-the-election- 


firmly in early September as they have in 
early November, and the results would be 
the same, which would bea good lesson and 
would eliminate a political hallucination 
for all time. 


Next to money, the campaign appurte- | 


nance that is most assiduously sought by 
both sides is harmony. The chairmen and 
their assistants are beating the bushes for 


harmony, flushing it wherever possible and | 


making a loud noise about each bag. We 
must have harmony on both sides. To be 


sure, Chairman Mack has a little the better | 


of it over Chairman Hitchcock, for Mack 
started in with a reasonably good stock of 
harmony on hand, while Hitchcock has a 
lot of spots on his political map that are 
as inharmonious as a battle royal. 
Democratic attitude could be phrased about 
like this: ‘‘Oh, what’s the use? Let’s get 


together and see what we can do.”’ Seizing | 


on this proposition, Mr. Bryan has devel- 
oped into one of the greatest harmony 
artists the world has ever seen. 


and brother. He has forgotten and for- 
given. He wants peace, and he is willing 


country to the other. 
Bryan’s argument is: 
radicals, anyhow. What we want to get, 


to conciliate, is the conservative element. | 


Therefore, let us be up and conciliating.”’ 
So he has had his picture taken with his 
arm around the neck of David B. Hill, at 
Wolfert’s Roost. 
guest of Judge George Gray, of Delaware. 


The | 


He drips | 
honey. Every man in his party is his friend | 


He has been the house | 


He has enlisted Alton B. Parker, who is | 


now one of the most enthusiastic little 
Bryan men. He has offered Henry Gassa- 
way Davis a choice stick of candy. He has 


cuddled up to Colonel Jim Guffey, and has | | 


patted John McGraw on the shoulder and | 
told him he is a fine man and should get in | 
If there is any Democrat out- | 


the game. 


standing who desires to be harmonized, all | 
he has to do is to wire to Chairman Mack | 


and a good, experienced harmonizer will | 


visit him and show samples. Being the 


head of the house, Mr. Bryan, of course, | 


takes on the largest customers and _ har- 
monizes them, but any man who thinks he 
needs personal urging to join forces and 
march under the Bryan banner can get 
harmonized by simply mentioning the fact. 

The plan is working out, too. The 
Democrats are well united. They have, 
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ess, and 
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they are shaped in the knitting they _ 
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in most instances, let bygones be bygones, 
and not many of them have announced 
their intention of voting for Taft. This 
will be the first campaign in twelve years 
when the Democratic party was even rea- 
sonably united, and the election will get 
down to the simple proposition: Are there 
as many Democrats in the United States 
as there are Republicans? 

Although Mr. Hitchcock has not yet 
been so conspicuous as a harmonizer as Mr. 
Mack has been, he has completed and pre- 
sented to the public one harmony playlet 
that attracted much attention—to wit, the 
reconciliation, in full view of the spectators, 
of William Howard Taft and Joseph Benson 
Foraker. 


Doves of Peace Begin to Flutter 


You see, the feeling between Taft and 
Foraker was bitter—oh, bitter as the 
dickens. Mr. Foraker was expected to 
mount the gigantic frame of Mr. Taft when 
first they met and disfigure him as much 
as Mr.Taft, moving vigorously, could not 
prevent. It was expected, on one side, that 
Mr. Taft would get Mr. Foraker down and 
sit on him, whereupon there would have 
been an end to the feud, because it would 
have taken until after election to mould 
Mr. Foraker back to his wonted curves 
again. On the other side, it was confi- 
dently predicted that Mr. Foraker would be 
no seat for Mr. Taft, but would, himself, 
carve various steaks off that massive form 
and mail them to many of his friends as 
souvenirs. 

Meantime, the Taft people had used 
the newspapers ceaselessly and intelligently, 
and had fostered the impression that, since 
the convention, Mr. Foraker had no sup- 
port in Ohio, was without a henchman, 
down and out. Then came the G. A. R. 
encampment at Toledo. Mr. Foraker had 
made an engagement to speak to the 
veterans at the Fort Meigs ceremonies. 
He started to make his speech, but the 
veterans wouldn’t let him go on. They 
cheered him and waved flags at him and 
shouted for him, and variously showed 
so much enthusiasm that the Taft people 
met hurriedly. 

“Here,” they said, ‘‘how about this? 
What does that demonstration mean? Is 
it possible that, after all our efforts, Joseph 
Benson Foraker still has friends left in 
Ohio? Is it possible that he is not driven 
out of politics? Is it possible that we have 
miscalculated? Those old soldiers seemed 
to be pretty friendly to him. Something 
must be done.”’ 

So they decided, in the interests of har- 
mony, that it would be a good thing to 
have Mr. Taft and Mr. Foraker shake 
hands across the chasm. They suggested 
to Mr. Foraker that he attend a meeting 
in Toledo where there would be some 
speeches by Mr. Taft and others, 

“What kind of speeches?’ asked Mr. 
Foraker, who was pleased beyond measure 
with his reception by the soldiers, but still 
retained his political acumen. 

““Oh, nice, friendly, harmonious speeches. 
Come on, now, and get together.”’ 


Bad Boy Hearst’s Little Bomb 


Foraker was willing and Taft was willing. 
Taft made a nice, friendly speech, in which 
he said Mr. Foraker, when Governor, had 
selected him at the tender age of twenty- 
nine for a judgeship and _ had, thus, put 
him in the business, and he was grateful. 
Then Mr. Foraker said he had his opinions 
before the convention as to the proper man 
to nominate, but when Mr. Taft was nomi- 
nated Mr. Taft became his leader, and he 
was for Taft, heart and soul. 

But, just as they had it down to a fine 
point, when the harmony was thickest and 
most satisfactory, along came Bad Boy 
Hearst and inserted in the record a few 
sickening communications from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to Mr. Foraker and from 
Mr. Foraker to the Standard Oil Company, 
containing talk about defeating bills and 
certificates of deposit, and all that sort of 
thing, and the Great Brother Act, by Taft 
and Foraker, was abruptly taken off the 
boards. It would never do, you know, to 
have Mr. Taft embracing a man who 
actually received money from the Stand- 
ard Oil. Whereupon, Mr. Foraker was 
told to get out, to fade away, to fall off the 
earth, and he did all three, and whereupon, 
Mr. Taft appeared without his old friend 
at various places where they had been 
scheduled to appear together, and where- 
upon, Frank H. Hitchcock spent many a 


gloomy hour devoted to long and impas- 
sioned wishes that he had waited a short 
time before he insisted on harmony, and 
to that searching, introspective question: 
“What’s the use?”’ ; : 

The last lap of the campaign begins with 
both party organizations weeping dolo- 
rously because the voters of means are so 
reluctant to visit the treasurers. Charles 
G. Dawes has been to New York and cir- 
culated among the captains of finance 
there, impressing on them the necessity of 
reducing their personal surpluses by hand- 
ing in a few dollars to Treasurer Sheldon— 
with fair success, it is said. me 

The Democrats are getting theirs in as 
many ways as possible, principally by 
starting subscriptions in various parts of 
the country with the aid of Democratic 
newspapers. When Mr. Bryan went to 
Chicago to make his Labor-Day speeches 
he had a meeting of the Democratic 
National Committee, and of as many of 
Mr. Mack’s committeemen as could be 
crowded into the largest room available in 
the Annex. An overflow meeting was held 
in the Colosseum. Mr. Mack told the com- 
mitteemen that the Democrats are going 
to win this time. He led them along to a 
point when they were clapping their hands 
and cheering enthusiastically, and then he 
made a proposition, whereat the cheering 
ceased for the time being. 


What Mr. Mack Wanted 


“What I want,” he said,,in effect, “is 
for each national committeeman to pledge 
himself to give a thousand dollars to the 
campaign fund or pledge himself to get a 
thousand dollars, and be in a hurry about 
it.”’ This rather detracted from the en- 
thusiasm of those present, but they all had 
to pledge. Thus, having accumulated 
fifty-two thousand dollars for his fund, Mr. 
Bryan smiled a happy smile, and told 
Chairman Mack and Mose Wetmore to 
make it their business to see the pledges 
were kept. Then he went along on his 
harmonious way, while the committeemen 
went out and rustled for their thousand each. 

Campaigns repeat themselves, as do can- 
didates. At the beginning of this campaign 
it was announced that Mr. Taft would 
stand on Brother Charley’s porch, in Cin- 
cinnati, during the months of September 
and October, addressing such pilgrims as 
came to muss up the grass on the lawn; 
and that Mr. Bryan, with the exception of 
a few brief excursions across the country, 
would do likewise, at Fairview, Nebraska. 
Nobody was fooled by those announce- 
ments, except, possibly, the candidates 
themselves. We all knew that along about 
the middle of September both candidates 
would be rushing about the country, speak- 
ing from rear ends of trains, from platforms 
on the public squares, in the opera houses 
and every other time a few people came 
out to hear them. And they are. More- 
over, the probabilities are that they will 
continue speaking thus until the end of the 
campaign. Mr. Bryan’s trip of three weeks 
has been elongated into an itinerary that 
will include most of the Northern States, 
and Candidate Taft is being hurled from 
Maine to California. 

So faras policiesare concerned Mr. Bryan 
has a fascinating one in his Government 
guarantee of bank deposits, and he is 
making the most of it, while Mr. Taft is 
in the difficult position of having to be for 
and against it, for in two or three States the 
Republican party has put that self-same 
plank in platforms, while in other States 
there is a strong antagonistic sentiment, 
emphasized by the fact that the Republican 
National Convention refused to incorporate 
the plank in the national platform. 


Cinching the Skull-Cap Vote 


The other great issue is: ‘Shall the 
People Rule?’’ So far as can be discerned, 
the candidates hold substantially the same 
opinions on this subject. Both say they 
shall, and Mr. Taft adds that they do, 
meaning his own section of the people. 

The way it frames up is about like this: 

Resolved: The people shall rule; and be 
it further 

Resolved: We are the people. 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan are both en- 
thusiastically for this issue. 

Political Straw: The skull-cap vote 
seems to be solidly for Bryan. Samuel 
Gompers and Brother Charley Bryan both 
wear skull caps for reasons not uncon- 
nected with a lack of hair, and both are in 
the Bryan camp for keeps. 
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Sense 
and Nonsense 


“Mah Mef’dis’ Foot”’ 


I done got ’ligion las’ Sunday night, 

En I’s livin’ true en T’s livin’ right : 

En I doan’ no mo’ give a passin’ glance 

Ter a deck o’ cyahds er a ragtime dance ; 

En I go no mo’ ter de wicked shows 

’Ca’se dey temp’ de weak, ez a pusson knows ! 


Would yo’ lissen ter dat? 
Who’s a-playin’? Mylan‘! 
Dat am Eph’m’s foot-pat 
Ez he switches his han’— 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’!’’ 
I done kneel down at de mo’neh’s bench, 
En mah sins come a-loose wid a monst’ous 
wrench ; 
En I ain’ gwine fool wid no shootin’ craps 
Lest I be lef’ out w’en de las’ bah draps ; 
En TI ain't gwine dance, dough de fiddle coax, 
eas . I’s took mah place wid de Mef'dis’ 
olks. 


Would yo’ lissen des now! 
Eph’m scrapin’ de strings 
Ez dey balance en bow 
In de pigeon-wings ! 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it’’—it sings! 


Mah Mej’dis’ foot it am sho’ly good— 

But de t’ur foot shake lak I knowed it would! 

En tt trimble so w’en de fiddle squeal 

Dat ti beatin’ de time jum toe ter heel! 

vie SE! Stan’ fas’! Oh, yo’ blame fool 
eet! 

Er ol’ Satan’ll sco’ch yo’ wid chimbly heat! 


Would yo’ lissen dat chune? 
It am suttenly gran’! 
It am mo’ dan a coon 
Dat’s a sinneh could stan’. 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’!’’ 
I done got ’ligion las’ Sunday night — 
Oh, it’s shuffle en swing en bow ter de right, 
En it’s allaman lef’ en do-se-do 
Wid a sif’-sif’-sif’! on de dusty flo’! 
En a jump Jim Crow 
En blame mah hide 
Ej mah Mef’dis’ foot ain’ done backslide! 


En I’s out on de flo’ 
W‘ilst dey pattin’ de han’! 
OV’ Eph’m, yo’ bow 
Is suttenly gran’. 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’ !’’ 
— Wilbur Nesbit. 


Faith 


He was the strongest man I knew, 
Serene and selj-secure ; 

Fashioned to mock at time and chance, 
To suffer and endure. 


I saw him poor, unknown, despised, 
Hew out his gradual way ; 

I saw him battle mighty wrongs 
As if the war were play. 


I saw him lift men up, and best, 
When life went like a song 

Oj pleasant things, I saw him still 
Simple and pure and strong. 


And, learning of his faith, I asked 
How such a thing need be 

In one so strong, and whence it came, 
And thus he answered me: 


“God lives, God reigns, God loves the world: 
‘This much at least I know 
With all my heart and soul, because— 
Because I need Him so!” 


Poor Richard’s Junior’s Philosophy 
@ The man with no calling is seldom heard 
from. 

@ Be natural and you will never be ridic- 
ulous. 

@ You won’t improve your chances by 
taking too many. 


© The bleached blonde will never say die—- 
she calls it “tinting.” 


exhorters who exhaust. 


@ Every woman has three inalienable 
rights: Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of a 
Husband. 


@ Sand without sense is not so effective as 
sand and sense together, but it will beat 
sense without sand any day. 


@ There are exhorters who exhort, and | 
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Oldsmobile 


Roadability Reaches 
100% in this Car 


(Telegram. ) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 9-16, 1908. 
Ops Moror Works, Lansing, Mich. 
First 1909 car arrived 9:17 P.M. Run- 
ning time twelve hours. Distance, three 


hundred sixty-five miles. Six passengers. 
Greatest car ever left factory. 


G. W. DuUNHaM. 


Model “D” 
Palace Touring Car 
Price, $2750.00 


‘For all conditions, the logical car at the 


logical price. Send for descriptive matter to 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Oldsmobile Co., of Canada, 80 King Street, E., Toronto, Ont. 
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SINCERITY TALK 


Vi So Cpe ral ai Oo 
WHAT SINCERITY MEANS. 


HE dictionary says: ‘‘Being in 
reality as in appearance; real; true; 
genuine.” 
We are willing to rest our case on the 
dictionary, and not bother about the revised 
statutes or special pleading. 


The writer does not know who chose the 
name ‘‘Sincerity’? for Kuh, Nathan & 
Fischer Co.’s suits and overcoats — but the 
choice was an inspiration suggested by 
facts. When there is sincerity in anything 
itshows. And the only way to put sizcerity 
into anything to sfay put is to begin at the 
beginning. 

You can’t expect dependable fabric in a 
suit or overcoat unless you have buyers 
who know warp and woof and weave, and 
who are buying the goods for the man who 
will buy the suit. That’s why Sincerity 
garments are made of goods that come 
through a cross examination clear and clean. 


You can’t expect stanch wearing quality 
and sureness of coloring unless you have 
men who watch every inch of the goods as 
it is unrolled from the bolt and can see a 
blemish in an instant. That’s why the goods 
for Sincerity garments are inspected by 
lynx-eyed men working under strong, bright 
sunlight. (Ask your wife about’ this idea. 
Shell tell you something about judging 
goods by other than sunlight.) 


You can’t expect good work of a piece- 
worker who is straining heart and soul and 
nerve to finish a pile of garments. That’s 
why Sincerity clothes are made by salaried 
workers — and good-salaried people, at that. 


You can’t expect perfect work of people work- 
ing under imperfect conditions. That’s why 
Sincerity clothing is made by cheerful people in 
comfortable factories, under floods of sunlight— 
the greatest cheer-maker ever known—with per- 
fect ventilation and lots of elbow-room. Our 
people sing, not scowl at their work. 

You can’t expect correct style and perfect fit 
that will stay so unless there is a know-how back 
of it all, unless these qualities are inside as well 
as outside. That’s why the style and fit are cut 
and sewed and made in Sincerity clothing—not 
steamed and stewed in with a hot flat iron. 

You can’t expect absolute sureness all the way 
through unless you make absolutely good and sure 
allthe time. That's why there are seventy different 
expert things done before the Sincerity label is 
allowed to be sewed into the garment. 

So you see there is more in that Sincerity idea 
than a mere word; more than a trade mark for 
you to remember. We want you to believe that 
there is sincerity in every stitch of every garment 
we make and in every word we say about our 
clothing. When your dealer tells you that the 
suit or overcoat he sells you for yourself and your 
college-boy is just exactly what it ought to be, we 
are backing him up—because we know. 

Our style book goes into details and pictures, 
and helps you select. It costs you nothing but a 
postal card asking for it, and it hurries to you on 
the next mail. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


Our labelin every garment ts your guaranty. 
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Tuberculosis, a Scotched 
Snake—py Woods Hutchinson, A.M.,M.D. 


NE more brigade of irregular troops 
upon the extreme left remains to be 
briefly reviewed, and that is those 

forces resulting from the successive expo- 
sure of generations to the physical influ- 
ences of civilization, including the infectious 
diseases. For years we never dreamed of 
even attempting to raise any levies among 
these border tribes of more than doubtful 
loyalty. Indeed, they were supposed to be 
our open enemies. 

When we first attempted to take a 
world-view of tuberculosis the first great 
fact that stood out plainly was that it 
was emphatically a disease of the walled 
town and the city; that the savage and 
the nomad barbarian were practically free 
from it; that range cattle and barnyard 
fowls seldom fell victims to it, while their 
housed and confined cousins in the dairy 
barn and the breeding-pens suffered fright- 
fully. It was one of our commonplace 
sayings that we must ‘‘get back to Nature,” 
get away from the walled city, out into the 
open country, revert from the conditions 
of civilization in a considerable degree to 
those of barbarism in order to escape. 
While, as for heredity, its influence was 
almost dead against us. How could a race 
be exposed to a disease like tuberculosis, 
generation after generation, without hav- 
ing its vital resistance impaired? 

But a marked and cheering change has 
come over our attitude to this wing of the 
battle of life. So far from regarding it in 
any sense necessary to revert to barbarism, 
still less to savagery, for either the preven- 
tion or the cure of disease, we have discov- 
ered by the most convincing, practical 
experience that we can, in the first place, 
with the assistance of the locomotive and 
trolley, combined with modern building 
skill and sanitary knowledge, put even our 
city dwellers under conditions, in both 
home and workshop, which will render 
them far less likely to contract tubercu- 
losis than if they were in a peasant’s cot- 
tage or the average farmhouse or merchant’s 
house of a hundred years ago—to say noth- 
ing of the cave, the dugout or the hut of 
the savage. 

In the second place, instead of simply 
“going back to Nature’’ and living in 
brush shelters on what we can catch or 
shoot, it takes all the resources of civiliza- 
tion to place our open-air patients in the 
ideal conditions for their recovery. Let 
any consumptive be reckless enough to “‘go 
back to Nature,” unencircled by the strong 
arm of civilized intelligence and power, and 
unprotected by her sanitary shield—and 
Nature will kill him three times out of five. 
There could not be a more dangerous delu- 
sion than the all-too-common one—that all 
that is necessary for the cure of consump- 
tion is to turn the victim loose among the 
elements, even in the mildest and most 
favorable of climates. 

He must be fed upon the most abundant 
and nutritious of foods—even the simplest 
staples being milk of a richness that is given 
by no kind of wild cattle, and which, indeed, 
only the most carefully-bred and highly- 
civilized strains of domestic cattle are capa- 
ble of producing; upon eggs such as are 
laid by no wild bird nor by any but the 
most highly-specialized even of domestic 
poultry at the season of the year when they 
are most required; upon steaks and chops, 
upon hams and sides of bacon, upon sugar 
and fruits and nuts, which simply are not 
produced anywhere outside of civilization, 
and often only in the most intelligent and 
progressive sections of civilized communi- 
ties. 

Put him upon even the average diet of 
many people in this progressive and highly- 
civilized United States the year around— 
with its thin milk, its pulpy, half-sour butter, 
its tough meat, its half-rancid pickled pork, 
its short three months of really fresh vege- 
tables and good fruit, and six months of 
eternal cabbage, potatoes, dried apples 
and prunes—and he will fail to build up 
the vigor necessary to fight the disease, 
even in the purest and best of air. 

The saddest and most pitiful tragedies 
which the consumptive health-resort phy- 
sician can relate are those of wretched 
sufferers—even in a comparatively early 
stage of the disease—whose misguided but 
well-meaning friends have raised money 
enough to pay their fare out to Colorado, 


California, Arizona or New Mexico, and 
expect them to get work on a ranch, so as 
to earn their living and take the open-air 
treatment at the same time. 

Three things are absolutely necessary 
for a reasonable prospect of cure of con- 
sumption: 

One is, abundance of fresh air,.day and 
night. The other, abundance of the best 
quality of food. And the third, absolute— 
indeed, enforced—rest during the period of 
fever. Let any one of these be lacking and 
your patient will die just as certainly as if 
all three were. Not one in five of those who 
go out to climates with even a high reputa- 
tion as health resorts—expecting to earn 
their own living or to “‘rough it” in shacks 
or tents on three or four dollars a week, 
doing their own cooking and taking care of 
themselves—recover. They have a four- 
to-one chance of recovery in any climate in 
which they can obtain these three simple 
requisites, and a four-to-one chance of 
dying in any climate in which any one of 
these is lacking. 

Instead of Nature being able to cure the 
consumptive unaided, as a matter of fact 
she has neither the ability nor the inclina- 
tion to do anything of the sort. There is 
no class of patients whose recovery depends 
more absolutely upon a most careful and 
intelligent study and regulation of their 
diet, of every detail of their life throughout 
the entire twenty-four hours, and of the 
most careful adjustment of air, food, heat, 
cold, clothing, exercise, recreation, by the 
combined forces of sanitarian, nurse and 
physician. So that, instead of feeling that 
only by reverting to savagery can consump- 
tion be prevented, we have no hesitation 
in saying that it is only under civilization, 
and civilization of the highest type, that we 
have any reasonable prospect of cure. 

Finally, we are getting over our misgiv- 
ings as to the intentions of the hereditary 
brigade. It is certainly not our enemy, 
and may probably turn out to be one of 
our best friends. 

Our first sidelight on this question came 
in rather a surprising manner. It was 
taken for granted, almost as axiomatic, 
that if the conditions of savage life were 
such as to discourage, if not prevent, tuber- 


culosis, certainly, then, the race which had- 


been exposed to these conditions for count- 
less generations would have a high degree 
of resisting power to the disease. But 
what»an awakening was in store for us! 
No sooner did the army surgeon and med- 
ical missionary settle down in the wake 
of that extraordinary world-movement of 
Teutonic unrest, which has resulted in the 
colonization of half the globe within the 
past two or three hundred years, than it 
was discovered that although the hunting 
or nomad savage had not developed tuber- 
culosis, and the disease was emphatically 
born of civilization, yet the moment that 
this healthy and vigorous child of Nature 
was exposed to its infection, instead of 
showing the high degree of resisting power 
that might be expected, he died before it 
like sheep. 

From all over the world—from the In- 
dians of our Western plains, the negroes of 
our Southern States, the islanders of Poly- 
nesia, New Zealand, Hawaii, Samoa—came 
reports of tribes practically wiped out of 
existence by the ‘‘ White Plague”’ of civili- 
zation. To-day the death rate from tuber- 
culosis among our Indian wards is from 
three to six times that of the surrounding 
white populations. The negro population 
of the Southern States has nearly three 
times the death rate of the white popula- 
tions of the same States. Instead of cen- 
turies of civilization having made us more 
susceptible to the disease than those say- 
ages who probably most nearly parallel 
our ancestral conditions of a thousand to 
fifteen hundred years ago, we would seem 
to have acquired from three to five times 
their resisting power against it. Not only 
this, but those races among us which have 
been continuous city dwellers for a score 
of generations past have acquired a still 
higher degree of immunity. 

In every civilized land the percentage of 
deaths from tuberculosis among the Jews, 
who, from race and religious prejudices, 
have been prisoners of the Ghetto for cen- 
turies, is about half to one-third that of 
their Gentile neighbors. In certain blocks 


Careful Dressers 


Those who are most particular al 
the correctness of every detail, are 
to recognize the superior style and sp 
did wearing quality of our 


CHALLENG 


Brand Waterproof 


COLLARS | 


They combine extreme good taste and d 
bility in a greater degree than any other 
ever manufactured. 

Challenge Collars are made in all the |; 
and most fashionable models and have the 
fect fit, dull finish and nobby appearance 
the best linen collars. They are exce 
comfortable and permit easy, correct ad 
ment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars are absolutely waterp: 
they never turn yellow, do not wilt and ¢ 
cleaned with soap and water. 

If you do not know about our Challenge 
Waterproof Collars, you are living without the 
up-to-date comfort of the well-dressed man. 
Sold by first class haberdashers everywher 
your dealer does not carry Challenge Brand Col 
send us 25 cts., stating size and style of coll 
sired and we will see that you are supplied at 

You will be interested in our new booklet. 
gives valuable pointers about N. Y. customs, 
to wear and when to wear it. Write for it t 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 
Dept. A, 725-727 Broadway, New 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Ch 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 
St.; St. Louis, Mills Bldg.; Toronto, 58-64 Fr: 


RESID 


SUSPENDER 


“The Cord Slides” 


have the exclusive 
and common sense 
cord action at the 
backwhich givesand 
takes with every 
movement. This over- 
comes all strain at the 
shoulders and buttons 
and means long wear. 
Highest quality of elastic 
webbing over the shoulders. 
Different weights and lengths to 
Suit all requirements. } 
MAKER’S GUARANTEE on | 
every pair— Satisfaction, new — 
Pair or money back. 
Price 50c at your dealer, or sent | 
prepaid on receipt of price. ~ | 


THE C.A.EDGARTON | 
MFG. CO. 


“A awed of the ha , 
Sets it Spinnin 


“The Ideal Ball-bearing Top” 


The youngest child It will spin 
can spin it for there is minutes. 


no winding. Beautiful- packed in Box™ 
ly Nickeled. Nothing colored 
to wear out. Rubber touch of 


Tire prevents injury 
to fingers or : 
furniture. <i 
Buy of 
your 
Dealer 
CUSHMAN & 


DENISON MFG. CO. 23d St., New. 
Will keep a child quietly amused for | 


while top is 
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Maximum Service 
at Minimum Cost 


‘hat’s the result when you drive your 


achines with an At motor. Your plant is 
vs highest producing capacity all the time 
_our power is steady, clean and absolutely 
icendable— your operating expense is 
ser than with any other type of power. 


STANDARD” 


Direct Current 


~ MOTOR 


; ‘e most perfectly balanced and the most efficient 
ar that you can buy. 

\: make a specialty of small direct current motors 
0 130to15H.P. There are more than 30 sepa- 
it frames suitable for practically every purpose 
‘i(n these limits. 

\iether you run one machine or twenty, we have 
ntor that will just suit your needs. 

Erthermore, we have every facility for designing 
abe send special frames for machines requiring 
eyor unusual types of motors, 

j ou area user of power up to 15 H.P., you will be interested 

jour latest bulletin, No. 67, about “* The Standard ’’ Motor. 

lite us to-day, stating your requirements in detail and 
dwill tell you what motor is best suited to your purpose. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 

St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch St.; Chi- 

Boul.; Dallas, 264 Live Oak St.; Cleveland, 
. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave. N.W.; New Orleans, 

: Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort Elec- 

ic)., Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 


bat Rugs and Carpets 


lave the Government’s Approval 


| New Office Building U.S. Senate 


‘The contract has just been awarded to B. 

Altman & Co., New York City, for furnish- 
ng this building with Whittall’s high-grade 
Anglo-Persian Rugs, after much competi- 
ion. They could have bought cheaper the 
wality of Rugs they specified, but chose to 
ay more to secure the Anglo- Persian. 


U.S. Treasury Department 


as control of the furnishings in many public build- 
gs throughout the country,— and yearly contract for 

ets for such buildings. Whittall’s have just been 
warded the contract for supplying Wilton carpets for 
coming year. This is the fifteenth year they have 
awarded the Treasury contract. 


| | Look for the name Whittall woven in back of either 
or Rug. If your dealer does not carry our 

jgods, write and we will send name and address of 
ne in your vicinity who does. Send to-day for inter- 

. ig, free booklet, ‘‘ How Carpets and Rugs are 
ade, and how to select them.’* Address Dept. C. 
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289 A St., Boston, Mass. 


electricity users by installing 
an Anderson Electric Time 
Switch. Weather-proof, water- 
proof, works with reliability in- 
doors or out. Will last many years. 

Sold by electrical contractors and 
jobbers. Send for descriptive booklet. 


Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co. 


© Send for Our © 
Time Switch Book 


Tells how current may be econ- 
omized by merchants, factory 
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of the congested districts of New York and 
Chicago, for instance, the Jewish popula- 
tion shows a death rate of only one hundred 
and sixty-three per one hundred thousand 
living, while the Gentile inhabitants of 
similar blocks show the appalling rate of 
five hundred and sixty-five. Similarly, by 
a strange apparent paradox, the highest 
mortality from tuberculosis in the United 
States is not in those States having the 
greatest urban population, but, on the con- 
trary, in those having the largest rural 
population. 

The ten highest tuberculosis death rates 
contain the names of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, South Carolina, 
while New York, Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusetts are among the lowest. 

The subject is far too wide and compli- 
cated to admit of any detailed discussion 
here. But, explain it as we may, the con- 
soling fact remains that civilized races, 
including slum-dwellers, have a distinctly 
lower death rate from tuberculosis than 
have savage tribes which are exposed to it 
even under most favorable climatic and 
hygienic conditions; that those races 
which have survived longest in city and 
even slum surroundings have a lower 
death rate than the rest of the community 
under those conditions; and that certain 
of our urban populations have lower death 
rates than many of our rural ones. 

As for the immediate effect of heredity 
in the production of the disease, the general 
consensus of opinion among thoughtful 
physicians and sanitarians now is that 
direct infection is at least five times as fre- 
quent a factor as is heredity; that at 
least eight-tenths of the cases oceurring in 
the children of tuberculous parents are 
probably due to the direct communica- 
tion of the disease, and that if the spread 
of the infection could be prevented the 
element of heredity could be practically 
disregarded. 

We are inclined to regard even the well- 
marked tendency of tuberculosis to attack 
a considerable number of the members of a 
given family to be due largely, in the first 
place, to direct infection; secondly, to the 
fact that that family were all submitted 
to the same unfavorable environment in 
the matter of food, of housing, of overwork, 
or of the New England conscience with its 
deadly belief that ‘‘Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do.” 

Upon direct pathological grounds noth- 
ing is more definitely proven than that the 
actual inheritance of tuberculosis, in the 
sense of its transmission from a consump- 
tive mother to the unborn child, is one of 
the rarest of occurrences. On the other 
hand, the feeling is general that, inasmuch 
as probably four-fifths of us are repeatedly 
exposed to the infection of tuberculosis 
and throw it off without developing a sys- 
temic attack of the disease, the develop- 
ment of a generalized infection, such as we 
term consumption, is in itself a sign of a 
resisting power below the average. Should 
such an individual as this become a parent 
the strong probability is that his children — 
unless, as fortunately often happens, their 
other parent should be as far above the 
average of vigor and resisting power— 
would not be likely to inherit more vigor 
than that possessed by their ancestry. So 
that upon a priori grounds we should expect 
to find that the children born of tubercu- 
lous parents would be more susceptible to 
the infection to which they are so sure to be 
exposed than the average of the race. So 
that the marriage of consumptives should, 
unquestionably, upon racial grounds, be 
discouraged except after they have made a 
complete recovery and remained well at 
least five years. 

To sum up: while the earlier steps of 
civilization unquestionably provide that 
environment which is necessary for the 
development of tuberculosis, the later 
stages, with their greatly increased power 
over the forces of Nature, their higher 
intelligence and their broader humanity, 
not merely have it in their power to destroy 
it, but are already well on the way to do so. 

Editor’s Note— This is the concluding part of 


Doctor Hutchinson’s second and last paper on 
Tuberculosis. 


Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Before You See 


How Much 


You Save 


by getting 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Will you let me show you, how you can save 
20%, 30% or 40% in buying a Stove or Range? 


Whether you are in the habit of ‘‘buying by mail” or not, I know that 
you will be interested in the prices we quote on Kalamazoo stoves and 
ranges. Let me send you the Kalamazoo stove book, and show you the 
difference between the manufacturers’ and the retail prices. 
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our plan. 
where. 


I promise you that our direct-from-the-factory plan will save you $5, $10, 


$15, and on certain grades as high as $30 and $35 on a single purchase. 


I promise you that while you save all that money, you secure in the 


Kalamazoo, a stove or range that is not excelled in quality and convenience 
by any stove or range made. 


I promise you that you can buy with greater convenience and less 


trouble, greater security and less risk, from our catalogue than you can 
from a retail stock. 


You save money; you get a better stove or range for the money and 


you buy in absolute safety. 


Are you not sufficiently interested to let me quote you prices? If you 


Investigate. 


€ 


with the result. Send 


We Pay the Freight 


are a good business man, or a careful housekeeper who appreciates the 
advantages of économy in buying, I ask you to investigate our prices and 
Don’t take it for granted that you can do ‘‘just as well”’ else- 
Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue. 
and compare Kalamazoo prices and Kalamazoo quality with the prices and 
quality of the best stoves and ranges you can find in a retail storeroom, 
Then, you will be in position to buy 
intelligently and economically. 

And we shall be perfectly sat- 

isfied 
for the book today. 


Take it 


360 Days’ 
Approval 


How 
You Save and Why” You Run No Risk 


You buy direct from the factory at actual factory prices and you save 
all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 

Just let me quote you prices. They will tell you how much you save. 
You buy on a 360 days’ approval test. 


You run absolutely no risk. We prepay the freight and if you do not find your purchase 
in every way exactly as represented, I promise you that we will promptly and cheerfully 
refund your money. And you have 360 days to make that test. 


You buy from manufacturers, not ‘mail order dealers.” 


We own and operate one of the most modern and best equipped stove plants in the world. 
We havea larger number of individual customers than any other stove company in exist- 
ence. You are dealing with a well established manufacturing firm whose product has a 
standing and reputation throughout the entire country and you are invited to call. 


You buy conveniently and safely. 
You select your stove or range from a greater variety than you will find in your retail stores; 
you have our descriptions, specifications and guarantee in black and white. You are not 
bothered by officious salesmen. You take your time and make your own selection. We 
ship promptly, pay the freight, and guarantee safe delivery. All Kalamazoos are blacked 
and polished and any handy man can set one up and have it in operation in afew moments. 
I cannot describe and give prices of our more than 300 styles and sizes 
here: that’s the only reason I ask you to write to me for our book—our 


only salesman. Use the coupon or 


Send Postal Today For Catalogue 


For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue Number 152. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue Number 808. 
The Kalamazoo line embraces : 


Coal and Wood Ranges 
Coal and Wood Cook Stoves 
Base Burners 

Hotel Ranges 


You will find the style and quality you want and you will 
save money. Address 
WM. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Heaters 

Coal and Wood Heaters 
Franklin Open Heuters, etc. 


factory 


(which?) < No. 152. 
All Kalamazoo Ranges and Cook 


Stoves are equipped with patent 


¢ 


oven thermometer which saves 
fuel and makes baking and 
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Kalamazoo 
Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 


Please quote me 
prices 
send me Catalogue 


Coal and wood 
stoves and ranges 


and 


Gas stoves and 
ranges No, 808. 


TENTS **9u822 08: 


ee report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
oland List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
8S, WILKENS & CO,, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


roasting easy. 


3%. 
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Reliable Paint 


—A Simple Test of Purity 
HEN YOU PAINT, use Pure 


White Lead. Be sure of this. 
It will save you much money—give 
you a neater, a more durable job. 


Carter White Lead is Pure—we 
Guarantee it. Test it yourself if you 
wish. Then you will know. 


Place a piece of Carter White Lead, 
the size of a pin head, on a match, a 
little ways from the head. Hold one or 
more lighted matches underneath. In 
a few seconds it will reduce to shining 
globules of metallic lead. Adulterated 
White Lead will not reduce this way. 
It’s unfit for use. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


WhiteLead 


Does not crack, scale or check. 
and evenly. 

The grain of Carter White Lead is finer than the 
finest flour. It is always uniform. This fineness 
makes Carter spread farther—just as a cup of flour 
will spread farther than a cup of wheat. 


It is the whitest paint you can buy. Other white 
leads look gray by comparison. Superior whiteness 
assures brighter, stronger, more beautiful and dura- 
ble tints— remember this, it’s important. 


Figured by square yards of surface covered —or 
by years of wear—Carter is by far the cheapest 
paint you can buy. By the pound it costs a trifle more. 

All reliable dealers sell Carter White Lead. 

Please send for free book which gives all the tests by 
which you may know good paint. It may be worth dol- 
lars to youto know them. We will send also six photo- 
types in colors of actual homes brightened by Carter, 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
W.P. Station 10°, Chicago, Ill. 


Factories —Chicago and Omaha 


It wears long 


‘We will pay $100 and cost of analysis 
for the detection of any adulteration in 
this or any other package bearing this brand."’ 


Every Room Warm 


N even, healthful 
temperature in 
every room in your 
home, no matter how 
cold outside, 
which way the wind 
blows. A wholesome, 
summery atmosphere. 
A warm house; warm 
all over—not too 
warm in mild weather 
—when your home is 
heated by 


as 
Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 
Economical in fuel; so simple a child can 
operate, give long years of service, with com- \ 
plete heating efficiency. A book giving the 
experience of many people with different Y 
methods of heating mailed free. Send for it 
to avoid mistakes when you heat your home. 
Address Dept. K. 
Capitol Boilers and Radiators are equally valu- 
able for Churches, Schools, Hotels and Office Buildings. 


United States Heater Company. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF ADIPOSE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


annual or semi-annual intervals, his sport 
with rod, gun and canoe. At the same 
time the settling down to regular office or 
work hours and the cares of business and 
his newly-established family leave him 
little time or strength for these mere 
amusements and luxuries, as they are com- 
monly regarded. 

Naturally he is very apt to do one of 
three things: To lose his appetite alto- 
gether and become dyspeptic, nervous and 
restless, which is the worst; or, in some 
measure, to adjust himself to his new sur- 
roundings, moderate his appetite, accustom 
himself to bad air and too little of it, both 
day and night, and drop into a semi- 
narcotized, blind-horse-in-a-mill frame of 
body and mind, which is the common lot; 
or to hang on to his appetite and his enjoy- 


door to indoor ones, and in consequence 
begin to get fat and bodily sluggish. This 
increase in weight, of course, makes him 
more disinclined for outdoor exertion, and 
whenever the eating of a reasonable, 
healthy amount of food, followed by no 
decent amount of exercise to burn it up, 
makes him feel bilious, he puts the whole 
blame of his discomfort either upon his 
fatness or the poor, innocent food, instead 
of his bad physical habits which have 
caused the whole trouble. 

In like manner the girl, even if she has 
been blessed with a mother sensible enough 
to let her grow up like a tomboy and do 
everything her brothers did, when she 
passes her seventeenth year begins to be 
preached and dinned at that real exercise 
and sports of all sorts are unladylike and 
unbecoming, and is taught to repress all 
her healthiest instincts for fear they may 
possibly be considered “‘ bad form.’’ About 
the time that this mental strait-jacket is 
being put on, a physical one of steel and 
whalebone is applied to her waist, her feet 
are cramped into pointed-toed, high-heeled 
absurdities named shoes, her limbs are 
encumbered by a ridiculous profusion of 
crippling skirts, and she is fairly broken in 
to that condition of mental and bodily 
slavery to convention and precedent which 
will encumber the remainder of her life. 
No wonder women long to be emancipated 
— but they need other things besides the 
ballot. 

A little later in life another influence adds 
its weight. She is now married and settled 
for life, and she proceeds to look the part. 
She will soon be gray and middle-aged, she 
no longer has to look about for a husband, 
her children will accept her appearance as a 
matter of course; what is the use of pre- 
tending to be young and sprightly when you 
are forty and bound to be fat? For- 
tunately many of these absurdities are 
being swept out of our brains into the ash- 
barrel, where they belong. The present 
generation has largely emancipated itself, 
and the rising generation is growing up 
free from their stifling and benumbing 
influence, and, as a consequence, already 
women are no longer becoming fat and 
frumpish at forty—no, nor old and useless 
at sixty. In another generation we shall 
all be young and active and happy until we 
die. 

Contrary to popular impression, and, in- 
deed, to former medical teachings, positive 
laziness, actual gluttony, or even over- 
eating have really very little to do with 
fatness. Fully one-half of those who are 
excessively fat eat no more than the aver- 
age, and many of them much less. There 
are occasionally errors in the quality and 
kind of food, mainly in the direction of 
taking too much starch or sugar. An 
excess of fat in the diet is seldom to blame 
for obesity. Indeed, most of the rational 
diets for the reduction of obesity, in 
suitable cases, make fat an important 
factor because such small amounts of it 
will give the requisite amount of nutrition 
and fuel value and at the same time a 
sense of satisfaction to the appetite such as 
neither starches nor meats will give, except 
in much larger amounts. 

Finally, what is to be done for the cure of 
this condition where it demands one? 
Remembering that fat in itself is in no way 

‘injurious, but rather a sign of health and a 
valuable store of reserve material for the 
body, the first principle to be laid down is 
that our aim should be not so much to get 


| rid of fat, to reduce our weight, as to train 


ourselves to carry what we have with com- 
fort and efficiency. ‘The chief and, indeed, 


ments, only changing the latter from out-- 


the only safe remedy is vigorous, active, 
out-of-door habits of life. As everywhere, 
the best cure, of course, is prevention. Do 
not let yourself become fat, even at forty, 
and you will have little trouble. Keep up 
your boyish and girlish sports and pleas- 
ures; plan your day’s work so as to get 
from two to five miles’ walk, or its equiy- 
alent in some form of exercise, every day, 
and double that on Saturday or Sunday 
(the apparent loss of time will repay you 
double in increased vigor and improved 
quality of your work); and even if you do 
tend to become a trifle more generous in 
your outline and ample in your girth after 
forty, you will never be conscious of it, 
except when you look in the glass. 

Many a man has had practical illustra- 
tion of this fact by going off on a long and 
arduous hunting or fishing trip in the 
woods for the purpose of reducing his 
weight. He comes back feeling fit for any- 
thing; all his shortness of breath has dis- 
appeared; he is good for twenty miles a 
day across the roughest country; his ap- 
petite never was better; his eye is bright 
and his head is clear; he has lost nearly 
three inches in waist-girth and half an inch 
in the neck; yet when he steps on the 
scales he has not only not lost an ounce 
of actual weight but gained ten pounds. He 
has simply distributed his weight better 
and built up the muscle to carry it with 
comfort. 

And this should be the aim of most of 
our obesity sufferers. Only a very small 
per cent. of them, if they will throw off 
their tight boots and crippling clothing, 
will emancipate themselves from their slav- 
ery to the demands of society or of office 
hours, and live a vigorous, natural, whole- 
some life, but will find they will either 


‘secure an appreciable reduction in weight, 


or such an improved distribution of it and 
such increased strength and vigor as to be 
able to carry it about without discomfort 
or inconvenience. 

The chief reason why fat tends to accu- 
mulate so disproportionately over the ab- 
domen and around the waist is, that the 
muscles of these regions are so utterly un- 
exercised in all the positions, and even 
in all exercises which are dignified and 
consistent with propriety. Bend your 
back and stretch your sides thoroughly 
two or three times every day and you'll 
avoid many of the risks of “‘pussiness.” A 
moderate system of empty-handed exer- 
cises in the indoor gymnasium, five to ten 
minutes’ vigorous wind-milling night and 
morning just after the bath, including such 
exercises as bend the back and stretch 
to their utmost the muscles of the waist- 
line, both of the sides and of the abdomen, 
will do much to help. But violent spurts 
of overwork in a hot, stuffy gymnasium, or 
fierce, heart-breaking runs across the coun- 
try, or active attempts to rapidly reduce 
flesh in a short time are both dangerous 
and useless—dangerous as tending to 
throw strain upon a heart and_blood-ves- 
sels which are already aging and stiffening; 
and practically useless because they cannot 
be kept up beyond a temporary spurt, and 
as soon as they are dropped the weight 
returns to its former level. 

There is no necessary connection what- 
ever between leanness and efficiency, and 
fat and clumsiness. Many of the most 
vigorous, energetic and efficient of men 
exceed even Speaker Reed’s standard of a 
gentleman —two hundred and fifty pounds. 
A stupid individual who grows stout does 
not add anything to his mental agility in 
the process, and the fat fool, in appearance, 
at least, has added an equal number of 
pounds to his folly. But that men or 
women alter markedly either their abilities 
or their efficiency by adding thirty, forty, 
or even seventy pounds to their avoirdu- 
pois ‘is a position which would be utterly 
untenable. 

One word as to the dangers of some of the 
methods proposed for cure. Most of the 
patent ones, of course, are arrant, notorious 
frauds. A few of them really do ‘‘ work,” 
simply by virtue of being or containing 
dangerous poisons or violent laxatives, 
which reduce the weight of the body much 
in the same way as would an attack of 
typhoid fever. The vast majority of them, 
however, are ridiculously ineffective, com- 
posed often of the simplest and cheapest of 
substances, like common salt, baking-soda, 
flour or chalk. Such of them as have ac- 
quired any reputation whatever depend 
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Buy it Knock Down’ 


in the 
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The finished parts 
complete piece of furni 
including fastenings, Mi 
stains, etc., are shippe 
you in a compact crate 
You need only a 
= to put the parts 
f? together, put on 
/ the stain, etc.,ac- 
/ cording to sim- 
ple instructions 
—an hour’s work 
and it is done. 
Every piece is Bile 
selected oak. As she 
You save—(z1) in the f 
cost. (2) in the factory 5 
y all the dealers pro 
@ * of the freight. (9 
finishing. (6) cost. 
sive packing. 
I absolutely , 
guarantee you 
will be satisfied 
—that I will sell 
you beautiful 
furniture at 


about one-third 
of what a dealer 


would charge 
for a similar 
piece. I will 
=> instantly re- “= 
f fund yourmon- C CB 
@ ey and freight ~ ~ 
charges if you are not 
You do not risk one cent, 
3 made this statement as I 
knowhow. Thegoods 
My system is revolutio: 
furniture business just 
knock-down system has 
tionized the boat building bus 


My free catalogue isar 
tion in economy in 


Poor lamp-chimneys 
break because not 
made of the right 
kind of glass; and 
smoke and smell be- 
cause not correctly 
designed and fitted 
to the burner. 
Lamp-chimneys 
with MACBETH on 
them never break 
from heat —in the 
end they are the 
cheapest lamp-chim- 
neys you can buy. 


My Lamp-Chimney 
Book insures get- 
ting the right lamp- 
chimney for any 
burner, and gives 
suggestions about 
lainps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils, and tells 
how to keep lamps 
in order. I gladly 
mail it, free, to any 
one who writes for 
it. Address 


MACBETH 
Pittsburgh 


- Breathe Pure Air 
The air you breathe in the average room is 


poison; it paves the way for colds, coughs, throat 
troubles. Be sure of a continual supply of oxygens 


The Zephyr Ventilator 


is the only scientific means of giving pure fresh a 
dangerous drafts. Regulates the quantity of 
even temperature; fits any'window; keeps out dirt, 
rain; doesn’t rust. Strong, compact, handsome. 
. ings, schools, hospitals, and all public but 
Sold by hardware and departmen 
\\, If your dealer hasn't it, write us and 
YS} that you get it. E 
Free Booklet on “Ventilation. 
“Presh air The Zephyr Ventilator & Mfg. 
Phil 


Society Brand Clothes 


stand forthas the greatest achieve- 
ment in the art of tailoring ready- 
» made clothing. Attractive, yet 
dignified; characteristic and yet 
acceptable to the average 
dresser. For Young Men and 
Men who stay Young. 
Made in Chicago by 


Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Sold through the better clothiers 


Lae, 


FIT 
COMFORT 


SETTLED! ~ 


ceand for all—no laundry 
lsr worn-out collars. With 
‘TOLIN you always havea 
tft collar at hand—the 
‘€ )u are wearing —if 

ile, just take it off 
d \pe whiteas new 
th damp cloth. 

tholi 

ztholin 
at proofed Linen 
Cears and Cuffs 
epi.chable in fit and 
le *l look like regular 
en,richthey are,only % 
terboofed. Will save 


1 AG year. No wilt- 
‘king or fraying. 


If not at your deal- 
er’s send, giving 
styles, size, num- 
ber wanted, with 
remittance, and we 
will mail, postpaid. 
Booklet of styles 
free om request. 


The 
Fiberloid 


. 


ollars if 


25c. 


uffs 
50c. Co. 
way sold from RED Dept. 4 


7 Waverly Place, N.Y. 


OAT SWEATER 


This Keystone Coat Sweater of 
fine grade, heavy, fast color 


: Oxford Grey Wool in the 
‘es very latest style—the popu- 
ecm lar V neck, fastened down 
: front with pearl buttons, 
fe and with 2 deep, roomy 
pockets. 30 Days’ Trial. 
Send us $3, stating chest Prepaid 
measure, and we will for- 
ward Sweater, prepaid. Wear it 30 
days. If not satisfied then that it is 


eqiito the $5 Sweaters sold in your stores, your money will 
be derfully refunded. Boys’ and Girls’ sizes, $2.25, 


TONE MFG. CO., 314 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


xesA void substitution. 
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largely for this upon the fact, already al- 
luded to, that nine-tenths of all cases of the 
accumulation of fat occurring in middle 
Be disappear of their own accord in later 
ife. 

Those who are so blest insist upon re- 
garding it as a calamity, and try all sorts 
of more or less absurd remedies for its cure. 
They keep at it until the tide in the affairs 
of men is reached at which their fat begins 
to disappear, and then the last remedy 
which they happen to be taking at the time 
gets the credit. 

Much the same may be said of most of 
the various modifications of diet which are 
advised for the reduction of weight. The 
majority of them are harmless, but a few 
are dangerous to a marked degree. All of 
them, practically, are forms of starvation, 
more or less modified. If this process be 
kept within reasonable limits a certain 
amount of the body reserve can be drawn 
upon and burned, and the weight of the 
individual reduced without any particular 
damage to health or to efficiency. Such 
reductions, however, are not likely to be 
permanent, nor can the diet upon which 
they are produced usually be indefinitely 
persisted in without impairing nutrition 
and working-power. Fat is unlike a bal- 
ance in a bank in one sense, that, as a rule, 
it can only be drawn upon in an emergency, 
such as illness, injury, or enforced starva- 
tion in famine. To attempt to produce a 
condition of artificial famine by reducing 
the diet will reduce the weight of the obese 
in a majority of cases, but it will often do so 
at the expense of both their health and 
their comfort. The amount that a man 
must eat depends upon the amount of work 
that he has to do. Like the steam engine, 


The Bosslets’ Boss 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


that a moral issue in a campaign is not a 
good issue; which fact the Democrats 
discreetly recognized in their platform 
by not saying anything about that phase 
of the campaign in that rather prolix 
document. 

The trouble with most politicians is that 
they do not understand they cannot create 
a sentiment. They can foster a sentiment, 
but they cannot make it. The people 
attend to the sentiment side of it them- 
selves, and that does not mean sentimental 
sentiment, either, but the cold, practical 
sentiment that demands a thing because 
the people think it is right and just. Nor 
can the politicians createa man. The man 
and the sentiment must be real, or the 
politicians will come to croppers with both 
when the people get to analyzing. It is 
quite true there are long stretches when 
the people indulge in no analyses. They 
go along calmly and do what they are told 
to do. Once in a while they revolt. That 
is what has happened in the State of New 
York. 

They had a Governor who was clean and 
straight, and who had certain reforms he 
wanted to bring about. As a mass, the 
people believed in all these reforms. They 
were with Hughes in his insurance reforms, 
in his race-track reforms, in his public- 
service reforms, and they are with him in 
his project for direct nominations. What 
they did to five of the eight Senators who 
voted against the race-track bill gives 
sufficient evidence of their regard for the 
policies of the Governor. The situation 
was so simple that any person but a pro- 
fessional politician would have known that 
Hughes must be renominated, and every- 
body but the professional politicians did 
Professional politicians never 
know anything. They are the stupidest 
persons on earth. They fatuously went 
to Saratoga thinking they could crack the 
whip and drive the delegates into the hall, 
there to vote as they said—‘“‘deliver’’ them 
is the phrase. As is the blind habit of 
such gentry, they never looked behind 
their own interests, being inflated as such 
inconsequential persons usually are, and 
there never was a chance that any of their 
petty schemes would win. 

The People—Boss—ran this job—and 
they didn’t need the help of President 
Roosevelt, either, although they were glad 
to get it—just as they could have run 
similar jobs for years had they tried. 
They can do it again, with the right man 
and the right principles. They will have 
the opportunity. The only question is 
whether they are interested and have the 
necessary nerve. 
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for every foot-pound of energy expended 
from five to ten pounds of energy must be 
generated in his furnace under his boiler. No 
matter how fat he may be, he cannot stint 
himself markedly of this amount for pro- 
longed periods without injury. Starva- 
tion is a decidedly dangerous game, and he 
who plays it must have either great skill or 
unusual luck to avoid injury in the long run. 

Most special diets recommended for the 
reduction of weight are merely starvation 
in disguise. The method of avoiding all 
kinds of liquid at meals simply means that 
by this method you choke your appetite at 
a much earlier period than you would if you 
accompanied your meal with plenty of 
fluid. The other much-vaunted method, 
of eating only one dish at each meal and 
as much of that as you want, depends upon 
precisely the same principle. Any single 
food, no matter how savory or attractive, 
palls upon the appetite and extinguishes 
it long before an adequate amount of food 
has been taken for the purpose of nutrition. 
Similarly, the trick of taking small amounts 
of food at frequent intervals cheats the 
appetite into a delusion of satisfaction with 
a totally inadequate amount of nutritive 
value. 

Most of these systems may be judged 
by their results. If, while they are reduc- 
ing weight, they produce sensations of 
restlessness, craving, irritability and sleep- 
lessness, they are doing the individual far 
more harm than the few extra pounds of 
harmless adipose which they are removing 
would ever do him. 

The danger of fat is not in the adipose 
tissue itself, but in the man or woman who 
carries it, and the absurd things they will 
do to get rid of it. 


Paper Cigar-Boxes 


HERE seems to be no doubt of the fact 

that before long all cigar-boxes, except 
those used for expensive brands of ‘‘ weeds,” 
will be made of paper—owing simply to 
the fact that the available supply of cedar 
wood is becoming scarce. Already sto- 
gies and some of the very cheap cigars 
are making their appearance in boxes of 
paper-pulp, which, for the sake of realistic 
effect, are saturated either with cedar oil, 
or a “‘synthetic’’ chemical equivalent 
thereof. 

A cigar-box is a thing not merely to 
look pretty. It is meant to prevent evap- 
oration, and thus to keep the cigars moist. 
This object is not accomplished so satis- 
factorily with a box of paper-pulp as with 
one of wood. 

However, cigars nowadays are handled 
in bulk in such a way as to require com- 
paratively little protection of this kind— 
every dealer, wholesale or retail, being 
provided with large humidors, in which his 
stock is kept. 

An up-to-date humidor of this kind is a 
small room, which may or may not have 
walls of glass, through which the customer 
can enjoy an appetizing view of the stacks 
of cigar-boxes neatly arranged on shelves. 
The floor is of bricks of very porous ma- 
terial, and two or three times a week in 
winter it is saturated by throwing several 
pails of water upon it. Perhaps it will 
absorb five or ten gallons of water in this 
way, depending on the area of the bricked 
surface. 

This water is gradually given off by 
evaporation, and keeps the air of the little 
room moist all winter long, so that the 
cigars remain in perfect condition. During 
the summer it is not necessary to supply 
any water, because the atmosphere is 
moist enough. Of course, these remarks 
apply only to the reserve stock of cigars. 
Those wanted for immediate sale at retail 
are transferred to the counters of the shop, 
which are themselves humidors on a 
smaller scale. 

Such a counter, made for a cigar-store, 
is a box whose top and sides are of glass, 
but whose bottom is of sheet metal with 
many perforations. Beneath the sheet of 
metal are sponges which, in the winter- 
time, are kept saturated with water. To 
the casual eye of the customer the arrange 
ment is invisible, being concealed from 
view by boxes of cigars; but it accom- 
plishes its purpose very satisfactorily—so 
much so, indeed, that the ordinary smoker 
can better afford to buy his {cigars a few 
at a time than by the box in the cold sea- 
son, thus making sure that they will 
always be sufficiently moist and in first- 
rate condition. 


What’s the use of 
paying an exorbitant 
price for hosiery ? 


You can be sure of getting 
good wear without paying 
any more than you pay for 
ordinary hosiery. 

Youcan getstockings that 
are guaranteed, and it won’t 
cost you anything extra for 
the guarantee—no added 
profit to cover the risk. 

That shows how good and 
strong and durable Manheim 
Mendless Hose really are. 


Manheim 
Mendless Hose 


for men and women 


are well-made from extra quality 
yarn, with doubly re-enforced 
toes and heels. 

They fit perfectly, and are 
always soft and comfortable — 
after washing as well as when 
new — and wear is 


guaranteed 
for 6 months 


A new pair free for every pair that 
needs mending within 6 months. 

Men’s socks in black, light and dark 
tan, navy blue and gray — fast colors. 
Sizes 944 to11%. Sold only 6 pairs $1 
(one size) ina box, with guarantee 

Women’s stockings in black, andlight 
and dark tan — fast colors. Sizes 8 to 
10%. Sold only 6 pairs (one 1 50 
size) ina box, with guarantee $ ° 

If your dealer hasn’t Manheim 
Mendless Hosiery, don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. Send us $1 for men’s or $1.50 
for women’s, state size (or size of 
shoe) and color — assorted colors if de- 
sired—and we willsend 6 pairs prepaid. 


MANHEIM HOSIERY MILLS 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: Keystone National Bank, 
Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers in territory 
where we are not represented, 


‘Guarantee for months 
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Where the old wall-paper is 
solid on the wall, charming and 
beautiful results can be secured 
by applying Alabastine directly 
over it, particularly on ingrain 
paper and even striped paper, 
providing there are no strong 
aniline colors or raised figures. 

Alabastine will give you an 
even, velvety surface which re- 
flects the light instead of absorb- 
ing it, thus making your rooms 
brighter and more cheerful. Best 


results are obtained where the 


paper can be removed, for then 
Alabastine becomes a part of 
the wall. 


Alabastine is made from pure Alabaster 
rock, powdered. Simply mixed with cold 
water and applied with a flat brush, it 
adheres to the wall by its own cementing 
powers. 

You can apply Alabastine yourself, or 
employ an experienced decorator. 

Alabastine comes only in sealed 
packages and any dealer will supply it 

if you are careful to ask for Alabastine. 

Send a 2c U. S. stamp for samples 

of Alabastine tints, and a folder giving 
valuable hints on wall decorations. 


The Alabastine Company, 


Sleep outside in your home 
lying comfortably in your 
own bed, protected from sud- 
den changes of the weather, 
storms, insects and cold and 
have all the benefits of an 
open-air bedroom with none 
of its disadvantages. Noex- 
cessive weightof bed clothes 
to tire you; the body is kept 
warm, in a warm room, and 
uses its full energy to resist 
diseaseandrebuild brainand 
body tissue, by breathing the 
pure, crisp, outside air ina 


Walsh Window Tent 


Inexpensive, pays for itself by the fuel saved, 
Especially valuable to business and professional 
men who are indoors during the day. Instantly 
put in, no nails or screws. 

For consumption, catarrhal trouble, general debility, nerve 
exhaustion and all diseases of mal-nutrition, the best tonic is 
oxygen acquired by sleeping in the open air. 

Ask your doctor about it. Write for free literature to 


WALSH WINDOW TENT COMPANY 
304 Franklin St., Morris, Ill., or Peterborough, Ont., Can. 


Old Colonial 
Cedar Chest 


Lift the lid of your 
grandmother's cedar chest 
and note the aromatic perfume 
breathed out by the delicate linen and fleecy 
blankets, Genuine Southern Red Cedar, of 7 From Fac- 
which our many styles of chests are made, is tory to User 

absolute protection against moths, dust, and 

dampness. The Old Colonial Chestsare bound with heavycopper bands 
studded with old-fashion flat head copper nails. Such chests as gifts 
are the perfection of sentiment and usefulness for birthdays, weddings 
and Christmas. Send for catalog. We prepay transportation on the 
chest you select, and if not satisfactory, we also pay return charges. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.74, Statesville, N.C. 


Direct 
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THE MONARCH OF 
PARK BARREN 


(Continued from Page 14) 


of his peril, the other woodsmen threw up 
their rifles; but Uncle Adam, though ex- 
tremely busy for the moment, saw them 
out of the corner of his eye as he ran, and 
angrily ordered them not to shoot. He 
knew what he was about, and felt quite 
sure of himself, though the enemy was 
snorting at his very heels. 

For perhaps thirty or forty yards the 
bull was able to keep up this almost incred- 
| ible pace. Then the inexorable pull of the 
snow began to tell, even upon such thews 
as his, and his pace slackened. But his 
rage showed no sign of cooling. So, being 
very accommodating, Uncle Adam slack- 
ened his own pace correspondingly, that 
his pursuer might not be discouraged. And 
the chase went on. But it went slower and 
slower and slower, till at last it stopped — 
with Uncle Adam still just about six feet in 
the lead, and the great moose still blind- 
mad, but too exhausted to go one foot 
farther. Then Uncle Adam chuckled 
softly, and called for the ropes. There was 
kicking, of course, and furious lunging, and 
wild snorting; but the woodsmen were 
skillful and patient, and the King of Old 
Sangamank was conquered. In a little 
while he lay upon his side, trussed up as 
securely and helplessly as a papoose in its 
birchbark carrying-cradle. There was 
nothing left for his kingship but to snort 
regal defiance, to which his captors offered 
not the slightest retort. In his bonds he 
was carried off to the Settlements on the 
big logging-sled, drawn by the patient 
horses whom he scorned. 


HII 


FTER this ignominy for days the king 
was submissive with the sullen numb- 
ness of despair. Life for him became a 
succession of stunning shocks and roaring 
change. He would be put into strange box 
prisons, which would straightway begin 
to rush terribly through the world with a 
voice of thunder. Through the cracks in 
the box he would watch trees and fields 
and hills race by in madness of flight. He 
would be taken out of the box, and mur- 
muring crowds would gape at him till the 
black mane along his neck would begin to 
rise in something of his old anger. Then 
some one would drive the crowd away, and 
he would slip back into his stupor. He did 
not know which he hated most, the roaring 
boxes, the fleeing landscapes or the staring 
crowds. At last he came to a loud region, 
where there were no trees, but only what 
seemed to him vast, towering, naked rocks, 
red, gray, yellow, brown, full of holes from 
which issued men in swarms. These 
terrible rocks ran in endless rows; and 
through them he came at last to a wide 
field, thinly scattered with trees. There 
was no seclusion in it, no deep, dark, 
shadowy hemlock covert to lie down in; 
but it was green, and it was spacious, and 
it was more or less quiet. So when he was 
turned loose in it he was almost glad. He 
lifted his head, with a spark of the old 
arrogance returning; and through dilating 
nostrils he drank the free air. 

The men who had brought him to the 
park—this bleak barren, he would have 
called it, had he had the faculty of thinking 
in terms of human speech, this range more 
fitted for the frugal caribou than for a 
ranger of the deep forests like himself — 
these men stood watching him curiously 
after they had loosed him from his bonds. 
For a few minutes he forgot all about them. 
Then his eyes fell on them—and a heat 
crept slowly into his veins as he looked. 
Slowly he began to resume his kingship. 
His eyes changed curiously, and a light, 
finer and fearless, flamed in their depths. 
His mane began to bristle. 

“‘Tt’s time for us to get out of this. That 
fellow’s beginning to remember he has 
some old scores to settle up!’’ remarked 
the director coolly to the head keeper and 
his assistants, and they all stepped back- 
ward, with a casual air, toward the big 
gate, which stood ajar to receive them. 
Just as they reached it the old fire and fury 
surged back into the exile’s veins, but 
heated sevenfold by the ignominies which 
he had undergone. With a hoarse and 
bawling roar, such as had never before 
been heard in those guarded precincts, he 
launched himself upon his jailers. But they 
nimbly slipped through the gateand dropped 
| the massive bars into their sockets.; 
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They were just in time. The next 
instant the king had hurled himself with 
all his weight upon the barrier. The sturdy 
ironwork and the panels on either side 
of the posts clanged, groaned, and even 
yielded a fraction of an inch beneath the 
shock. But in the rebound they thrust 
their assailant backward with startling 
violence. Bewildered, he glared at the 
obstacle, which looked so slender, yet was 
so strong to balk him of his vengeance. 
Then, jarred and aching, he withdrew 
haughtily to explore his new domain. The 
director, gazing after him, nodded with 
supreme satisfaction. 

‘““Those fellows up in New Brunswick 
told no lies!”’ said he. 

“He certainly is a peach!’ assented the 
head keeper heartily. ‘‘When he grows 
his new antlers I reckon we will have to 
enlarge the park.” 

The great exile found his new range 
interesting to explore and began to forget 
his indignation. Privacy it had not, for 
the trees at this season were all leafiess, and 
there were no dense fir or spruce thickets 
into which he could withdraw, to look forth 
unseen upon this alien landscape. But 
there were certain rough boulders behind 
which he could lurk. And there were films 
of ice, and wraiths of thin snow in the 


hollows, the chill touch of which helped ! - 


him to feel more or less at home. In the 


distance he caught sight of a range of | 


those high, square rocks wherein the men 
dwelt; and, hating them deeply, he turned 
and pressed on in the opposite direction 
over a gentle rise and across a little valley, 
till suddenly, among the trees, he came 
upon a curious barrier of meshed stuff, 
something like gigantic cobweb. Through 
the meshes he could distinctly see the 
country beyond, and it seemed to be just 
the country he desired, more wooded and 
inviting than what he had traversed. Con- 
fidently he pushed upon the woven obstacle, 
but, to his amazement, it did not give way 
before him. He eyed it resentfully. How 
absurd that so frail a thing should venture 
to forbid him passage. He thrust upon it 
again, more brusquely, to be just as 
brusquely denied. The hot blood blazed to 
his head, and he dashed himself upon it 
with all his strength. The impenetrable 
but elastic netting yielded for a space, then 
sprang back with an impetuosity that 
flung him clear off his feet. He fell with a 
loud grunt, lay for a moment dismayed, 
then got up and eyed his incomprehensible 
adversary with a blank stare. He was 
learning so many strange lessons that it 
was difficult to assimilate them all at once. 

The following morning, when he was 
feasting on a pile of the willow and poplar 
forage which he loved, and which had 
appeared as if by magic close beside the 
mysterious barrier, he saw some men, 
perhaps a hundred yards away, throw open 
a section of the barrier. Forgetting to be 
angry at their intrusion on his range, he 
watched them curiously. A moment more, 
and a little herd of his own kind, appar- 
ently quite indifferent to the men, followed 
them into the range. He was not sur- 
prised at their appearance, for his nose had 
already told him there were moose about. 
But he was surprised to see them on 
friendly terms with man. 

There were several cows in the herd, 
with a couple of awkward yearlings, and 
the king, much gratified, ambled forward 
with huge strides to meet them and take 
them under his gracious protection. Buta 
moment later two fine young bulls came 
into his view, following the rest of the herd 
at a more dignified pace. The king 
stopped, lowered his mighty front, laid 
back his ears like an angry stallion and 
grunted a hoarse warning. The stiff, black 
hair along his neck slowly arose and stood 
straight up. 

The two young bulls stared in stupid 
astonishment at this tremendous appari- 
tion. It was not the fighting season, so 
they had no jealousy, and felt nothing but 
a cold indifference toward the stranger. 
But, as he came striding down the field, his 
attitude was so menacing, his stature so 
formidable, that they could not but realize 
there was trouble brewing. It was con- 
trary to all tradition that they should take 
the trouble to fight in midwinter, when they 
had no antlers and their blood was sluggish. 
Nevertheless, they could not brook to be 
so affronted, as it were, in their own citadel. 

Their eyes began to gleam angrily, and 
they advanced, shaking their heads, to 
meet the insolent stranger. The keepers, 
‘surprised, drew together close by the gate, 
while one of them left hurriedly and ran 
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toward a building which stood a little way 
off among the trees. 

As the king swept down upon the herd, 
bigger and blacker than any bull they had 
ever seen before, the cows shrank away 
and stood staring placidly. 

Alas for the right of possession when it 
runs counter to the right of might! The 
two young bulls were at home, and in the 
right, and their courage was sound. But 
when that black whirlwind from the fast- 
nesses of Old Sangamank fell upon them it 
seemed that they had no more rights at all. 

Side by side they confronted the onrush- 
ing doom. At the moment of impact they 
reared, and struck savagely with their 
sharp hoofs. But the gigantic stranger 
troubled himself with no such details. He 
merely fell upon them, like a blind but 
raging force, irresistible as a falling hillside 
and almost as disastrous. They both went 
down before him like calves, and rolled 
over and over, stunned and sprawling. 

As the vanquished bulls struggled to 
recover their feet the king bounded upon 
the nearest and trod him down again mer- 
cilessly. The other, meanwhile, fled for his 
life, stricken with shameless terror; and 
the exile, leaving his victim, went thunder- 
ing in pursuit, determined that both should 
be annihilated. 

But just then, when another stride 
would have sufficed, a strange thing hap- 
pened! A flying noose settled over the 
pursuer’s head, tightened, jerked his neck 
aside, and threw him with a violence that 
knocked the wind clean out of his raging 
body. While his vast lungs sobbed and 
gasped to recover the vital air, other 
nooses whipped about his legs, and before 
he could recover himself, even enough to 
struggle, he was once more trussed up as 
he had been by Uncle Adam amid the 
snows of Sangamank. 

In this ignominious position, his heart 
bursting with shame and impotence, he 
was left lying while his two battered vic- 
tims were lassoed and led away. Since it 
was plain that the king would not suffer 
them to live in his kingdom, even as 
humble subjects, they were to be removed 
to some more modest domain; for the 
king, whether he deserved it or not, was 
to have the best reserved for him. 

It was little kingly, he felt, the fettered 
giant, as he lay there, panting, on his side. 
The cows came up and gazed at him witha 
kind of placid scorn, till his furious snort- 
ings and the undaunted rage that flamed 
in his eyes made them draw back appre- 
hensively. Then the men who had over- 
thrown him returned. They dragged him 
unceremoniously up to the gate, slipped 
his bonds, and discreetly put themselves 
on the other side of the barrier before he 
could get to his feet. With a grunt he 
wheeled and faced them with such hate in 
his eyes that they thought he would once 
more hurl himself upon the. bars. But 
he had learned his lesson. For a few 
moments he stood quivering; then, as if 
recognizing at last a mastery too absolute 
even for him to challenge, he shook him- 
self violently, turned away, and stalked 
off to join the herd. 

That evening, about sundown, it turned 
colder. Seeing no covert to his liking, the 
king led his little herd to the top of a naked 
knoll, where he could look about and choose 
a shelter. But that great wind out of the 
north, thrilling in his nostrils, got into his 
heart and made him forget what he had 
come for. Out across the alien gloom he 
stared, till he thought he saw the bald sum- 
mit of Old Sangamank and heard the wind 
roar in the spruce tops, the dead branches 
clash and crack. The cows, for a time, 
huddled close to his massive flanks, expect- 
ing some new thing from his vast strength. 
Then, as the storm gathered, they remem- 
bered the shelter which man had provided 
for them, and the abundant forage it con- 
tained. One after the other they turned, 
and filed away slowly down the slopes, 
through the dim trees, toward the corner 
where they knewa gate would open forthem, 
and then a door into a warm-smelling shed. 
The king, lost in his dream, did not notice 
their going. But suddenly, feeling himself 
alone, he started and looked about. The 
last of the yearlings, at its mother’s heels, 
was just vanishing through the windy 
gloom. He hesitated—started to follow — 
then stopped abruptly. Let them go! 
Turning back to his station on the knoll he 
stood with his head held high, his nostrils 
drinking the cold; while the winter night 
closed in upon him, and the wind out of his 
own North rushed and roared solemnly in 
his face. 
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Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States, Established 1862. 


"T= verses pertaining to each topic being | 
collated and arranged so as to make a con- | 


@ Correlative passages from other parts of the 
Scriptures are appended, which for their beauty 
and spirituality are worthy of association with | 


‘*The effect is impressive, and the book can be heartily | 
commended as an effective approach to the Master by an | 


® % Paid onTime Deposit 
Coupon Certificates, 


Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Gs 


Shirts, 50%and 75¢ 
LIP into an “‘“EMPEROR” or a ““PRINCELY”’ Shigl 
the fullness of cut. That means no binding anywhere and 


delightful freedom everywhere. What next impresses you) 
is the firmness of the fabric, the richness of the coloring 


Then—if you are observant of details—you will pause at the well-worked 
button-holes; the fine-quality pearl buttons; the true stitching; the per- 


! 


REID PUBLISHING CO., 30 E. Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


i} 


4 


/ 


| 


The quality of “EMPEROR” and “PRINCELY ” Shirts belittles their 
moderate price, They are custom-made in all but name, and “they fit royally.’ 
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U. S.” AUTOMATIC 
ENCIL SHARPENER 


b . We will ship to you express prepaid, 
Our Of fer: one U.S. Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
‘on receipt of money order for $3.50. You will screw this 
Machine down in your office, use it for 10 days; if it makes 
good all of our claims for it and is satisfactory keep it. If it 
js not what you expected, pack it up and ship it back to us, 
express collect, and we’ll return your $3.50 without question. 
Doesn't this prove our absolute confidence in the Machine? 
ba OUR CLAIMS for the U. 8. Automatic Pencil Sharpener : 
= It saves ten times the cost a year 
tg wherever three Pencil users work. 
Itcuts off justenough 
y and no more. Aftera 

Pencil is sharpened 

you can turn the han- 

dle of this machine all 
day and it won’t cut any 
more from the Pencil. 

It’s absolutely simple and 
has no parts which can get 
out of order. 

It doesn’t grind, it cuts. 

It makes a working 
“*point’’ and not a Waste- 
ful ‘‘ needle point."* 


Write for our 
Booklet ‘‘A Saving 
Pointer.’’ 


It tells you how to stop a 
heretofore intangible Office 
Expense leak. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Inc. 
Dept. D, Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., New York City 


| Patents Trade-Marks 
Designs Copyrights 


Y/7 OUR ability to protect your 
_ i patent from infringement 
_ depends largely on the presen- 
- tation of the original application. 


; The market value of your 
patent depends on the manner 
in which the invention is set forth 
| in the claims. Let me tell you 
_ more about it. 
} Send for my booklet on Pat- 
ents, Trade-marks, Designs and 
| Copyrights. 
| LANGDON MOORE, Washington, D.C. 
Ex-Asst. Examiner U. S. Pat. Off. 


OU need never worry 
about your boy’s com- 
pany when he is 

chumming 
It is 


with 
supported 


by able contribu- 
- tors. Fascinating articles 
and fine pictures; depart- 
ments of Photography—Collecting 
—Mechanics —Electricity — Sports; make 
this: the cleanest, brightest publication for 
boys, inspiring higher and nobler ideals. 

end $1.00 to-day and get this valuable 
periodical for a year—12 big books of high- 
est-class reading. Sample copy, toc. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 50 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


¢ 


On and off with one hand. “2 


Agreat thing, and its extreme 
‘simplicity makes it all the more 
wonderful. No coil springs to 
reak ; no screwstocome loose. 
Then there’s the neatness, 
| comfort and firm hold thatmake 

Shur-Ons so popular. ’ 
Getthe genuine‘‘Handy”’ Shur-On, 
backed by our 44 years’ reputation. 
-“Shur-On’’ stamped on every mounting. 

Ask your optician. Shapes to fit any 
hose, Illustrated book free. 
_E, Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B. 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. ¥. 


7 DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
—— That’s all we want to Lncw 
SS Now, we will not give youanygrand prize 
Wy\_— or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
p ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
richina week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
—— 313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


—PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


| R.S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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We Make 
Electrical 
Machinery 
from the 
Smallest 
to the 
Largest 
in size 


Do you know that you can make your own electric current more economically than 
you can buy it? 

With a Western Electric power plant of your own you can have all the current 
you want, at just the voltage you want and at minimum cost. You can operate your 
machinery by electric motor drive, thus 


Saving 25 to 40 Per Cent. of Your Power Expense 


The great saving produced in shops, stores, hotels, office buildings, and plants using 
power that can be brought about by the use of electric motor drive (either individual or 
by grouping), is now a generally accepted fact, and this great saving in power can be 
still further increased by having your own generating.plant and making your own power. 

You can also have your establishment brilliantly lighted with Western Electric Arc 
or Incandescent Lamps at a cost that is surprisingly low. 

We employ a corps of electrical engineers second to none in the country, and their 
knowledge and experience will be placed at your disposal if you will write to us and let 
us know the results you wish to accomplish. We have two instructive booklets, one 
entitled ‘“‘Electric Motor Drive,’’ and the other entitled ‘‘Arc Lamp Facts,’? which 
we will gladly scnd on request. But above all else, do not fail to get our plans 
and prices for a complete Electric Power Plant. Send us your requirements TO-DAY 


WESTERN BLECTRI@G 


261 S. Clinton St., Dept. 568, Chicago |S CRA [ININZ 465 West St., Dept. 568, New York 


Will You or This Business 


Book if We Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,193 
pages—1I,497 vital business secrets. In them 
is the best of all that they have been able to 
squeeze from their own costly experience about 


— Purchasing — Retailing — Position-Getting 
— Credits — Wholesaling — Position-Holding 
— Collections — Manufacturing 


— Man-Handling 


— Accounting — Man-Training 


— Insurance 


— Time-Keeping — Real Estate == Business ralshi 
—Cost-Keeping | —Public Utilities _ eee oa 
— Advertising — Banking and hundreds and hun- 


—Correspondence — Organization dreds of other vital busi- 
— Salesmanship -— Systematizing ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last 
page tells how you may get a complete set— bound in handsome 
half morocco, contents in colors— for less than your daily smoke 
or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book tf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them, So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 26—1010 


Name 
Address 
Business - 
Position 


CASH REGISTERS 


1909 models just out 


Get our prices and terms 


Over 100 styles and sizes— 
detail-adding, total-adding, 
sales record-printing,clerk’s 
initial, multiple-counter 
and cost and selling-price 
registers. 

Our registers are guaranteed to 
give more protection and infor- 
mation and to be much lower in , 
price, than any other make. 


The American Cash Register Co. 


The concern which forced the prices of cash 
registers down and will keep them down. 


1101 Yale Avenue Columbus, Ohio 


CHOOL teachers desir- 

ous of helping their 
pupils qualify for good po- 
sitions while stz// at school, 
without interfering with 
present studies, can do so 
with profit to themselves 
by accepting membership 
tothe Technical Education 
Commission. This is an 
unusual opportunity to 
place within your pupils’ 
reach a special training 
that will enable them to se- 
# cure good positions upon 
leaving school. Write 


Technical Education 
Commission, 
SCRANT ON, PA 


Death in Public Drinking Cups 


Protect yourself by using the 


Purifold Aseptic Paper Drinking Cup 


It costs little, lasts long, and may be carried in vest 
pocketorpurse. 8for25cents,100 for $2.50, postpaid. 


BURNITOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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“Oh, how do you do?”’ she said, a little 
nervously. ‘‘I am so glad to see you!” 
And then she laughed, nervously, too. 
“To see you,” she repeated, emphasizing 
the ‘“‘see.’”’ “‘I’ve known you for so many 
weeks without seeing you.”’ She gave him 
her hand, which he grasped warmly. ‘‘ Let 
me call Martha back and give you some 
tea,’’ she suggested, ‘‘she just took the 
things. She’s in the passageway now.” 

“Thank you, no,” he responded, ‘‘I am 
not much of a tea drinker.” 

“Will you have coffee?” she persisted. 
“That is the German custom, isn’t it?”’ 

“Thank you very much, nothing; only 
just a look at you. You are well, now? 
Your eyes do not trouble you even a little? 
Yes?” 

He sat down in a chair opposite her. 

“Not even a little,’ she answered 
radiantly, ‘‘and the broken bones are — 
well, once more I am unconscious of the 
existence of such unpoetic things as ribs.” 

She had been devouring him with her 
eyes from the instant of his entrance, 
endeavoring to reconcile him with her 
recollection of the figure that had once so 
irritated her. She had fancied him much 
shorter. He was not tall, but, after all, he 
was not undersized. His height and her 
own were about the same—and she was 
notasmall woman. His head, she thought, 
was exceedingly well shaped. His forehead 
was high and his eyes—oh, his eyes were 
beautiful, bright, keen and expressive, yet 
gentle, and kindliness itself when he in- 
quired as to her health. 

She wondered how she could have 
laughed at his mustache. Itreally gave him 
an added dignity. She noticed, too, that he 
was dressed in black, and that there was 
nothing extravagant or unusual in either 
the cut or the fit of his garments. Cer- 
tainly there was not a single thing about 
the man now to provoke either annoyance 
or ridicule. 

“T have been away, I have been to 
Cincinnati,’’ he said, and she noted that 
his tone was grave, almost solemn. ‘‘I 
went to bury my brother, whose home was 
there.” 

Thus he accounted for his sombre rai- 
ment. The change had not been a con- 
cession to her opinion. Otherwise there 
had been no change. She had been wonder- 
ing all day whether he might have shaved 
his mustache. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said, with sympathy 
in her voice as well as words, “so very 
sorry. Tellmeaboutit. Was he ill long?” 

““No,”’ he answered, ‘‘it was an accident 
—anexplosioninhislaboratory. Hisdeath 
was instantaneous. He never knew.” 

They talked for a little while of this 
brother and his work. He was a scientist, 
he told her, who had been working for years 
to chain and utilize, to put into harness, 
the awful power of explosives. He was his 
only relative in America. In Germany he 
had some distant kinsfolk, but his brother 
was the last of his nearer kin, and they had 
been devoted to each other. 

“T am sorry,’ she repeated, her whole 
soul in her words, ‘‘that you should have 
this sorrow. It must have made you very 
unhappy, and you are so good you don’t 
deserve unhappiness.” She spoke im- 
pulsively, almost without thinking, cer- 
tainly without calculation. 

He leaned forward. The room had 
grown dark, but the firelight played upon 
his face and showed pain written there. 

“There are deeper sorrows than those 
made by death,” he said gravely.. ‘‘There 
are the sorrows of crushed hopes and be- 
trayed friendships and shattered illusions. 
I have been very unhappy, yes, but my 
brother’s death was the least of the causes. 
In German we have a proverb which 
applies: ‘Without a brother we can live, 
but not without a friend.’”’ 

“Oh, but you have a friend,’ she hast- 
ened to return. ‘I hope you will always 
let me be your friend.” 

He smiled, a little ruefully. 

“Tt does not seem possible that that can 
be,” he said, and there was a plaintive note 
in his voice, “since my appearance, my 
looks, my manner, my walk, are But, 
no, | beg your pardon; I had not meant ba 

She started to interrupt him, but he 
held up his hand. 

“One moment, please,’ he begged. ‘‘I 
say I had not meant to allude to this, only 
re see how impossible a friendship must 

e ee ” 
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CCASION, season and a man’s taste have a bearing on the 

type of hat worn. Fall is the time that permits the greates 
indulgence of fancy, the transition from the negligee to the more 
formal dress bringing into use both the soft and stiff hat. Men 
find in the Hawes, von Gal Hats the style, the individuality 
the quality that distinguish them from other makes. 


Every Hawes, von Gal Hat guaranteed. Prices, $3, $4 and 
We are Makers of the Milles Celebrated $3.00 Hi 


If not at your local dealer's, write for our new Fall and Winter Style Book ‘‘E.’’ We will 
fill your order direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
size, your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


Fawwes, WOR (ia 


INCORPORATED 


1178 Broadway, New York 


Wholesale Offices: © 
CHICAGO BOST 


Factory: 
DANBURY, Connecticut 


= 
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REPEATING SHOTGUNS | 


Os four hundred and fifty 
thousand sportsmen use and 
endorse Winchester Repeating 
Shotguns. The U. S. Ordnance 
Board,after subjecting one of these 
guns to the severest of tests for 
strength, reliability, accuracy, | 
penetration, endurance, excessive 
loads, defective shells, rust and ’ 
dust, reported officially that the : 
gun could not be improved upon. | 

For field, fowl or trap shooting 

they are equally good. Then why 

nota Winchester? y & 
FREE; Send address for catalogue of Winchester— 
the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. rs 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 9 
NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


s | 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 
My Sanitary Coffee 


AGENTS Maker produces 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


| Te For at Re 
) Prickly Heat, “3 


. . 18 
Chafing, on Penn 


Keres 


Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's | 
(the original). Savzple free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark,N. 
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_ That’s the 
secret of 
the hygienic 
superiority 
of Vellastic 
- Underwear. In 


UT 


RIBBED FLEEC 


- the ribbed outer sur- 
face insures perfect 
| ventilation, while the 
} inner fleece insures 

healthful warmth. This 
| fleece will not mat in 
| jaundering, neither will any Vellastic 
' undergarment shrink. 


A High Grade Garment at a Popular Price. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere: Men's and Women's 
garments at50c; Ladies’ Union Suits at $1.00; Children’s 
sizes in Union Suits at50c, or in two-piece garments at 25c 
a garment. 

Look for the Vellastic trade-mark in red sewed on every 
garment. Ifnotat your dealer's, write us, giving his name. 
Booklet and sample of Veilastic Fabric free. Address 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 
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Twenty Year Watch Only $7.50 
S Thinnest model—Finest 7-jewel § 
movement made. 
Guaranteed for 20 years. Keptinre- & 
pair 5 years by written guaran- 
tee. Models for both men and 
women, easily worth $12, our § 
introductory price $7.50. 
Special — 14 karat solid gold case 
with 15 jewels, perfect time piece, 
“ $19.25. Fobs of finestall silk 
gros-grain with safety attach- 
~ ment and 3letter monogram in 
» sterling silver or gold filled, 
ie gee prone $5.75, ee 
e gold $9.75; without safety €37#i™% 
Beetisc attachment 75c less. : 
MONOGRAMS of two letters for fobs, 
purses, etc., sterling silver or gold filled 
# 75c. Silk Fobs with two letter mono- 
we) gram $1.25—$1.75—$3.75 in solid gold. 
Add 75c if safety attachment is desired. 
Leather Fobs of finest Russian Calfskin 
with two letter monogram in sterling 
silver or gold filled $1.00. Gold 
front $1.50. Solid gold $3.50. 
Solid Gold Scarf Pin in medium 
weight $1.25. Heavy weight $1.75. 
Monogram FREE. Everyarticle 
guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money back. If higher grade 
jewelry is wanted write for our © No. 
Yo. 2100. $1.00 i: FREE illustrated catalog. State ogo ' Fi 
terling Schone plainly what letters you want in Sine ae 
told filled; in Your monogram. or gold filled; 
yold front $1.50 LYMAN MONOGRAM JEWELRY CO. $5.75 in gold 


a Dept. 10, LymanBlk., Muskegon, Mich, front etc. 
\ 


Can You Stand 
What a Horse Can’t? 


The best horse that ever came over 
the pike will go lame if you pound 
him over city pavements without a 
pad under his heels. 


| Gilbert’s 


aS Invisible 


A(@s)\ * 
=| S\_\ ush 
iW?\ Heel Cushions 


made of a combination of the finest piano felt, cork and leather, fit 
inside the shoe, absorb all the shocks and jars of walking, prevent 
lame, sore feet, legs and back and are worth their weight in 

id. Entirely invisible. Do not cause perspiration or give the 
‘Stealthy tread of rubber. You wear a half size shorter shoe. Arches 
the instep. Price post paid 50c. * At all Shoe, Drug, and Depart- 
|ment Stores and notion counters. 


et Tall instantly. For the theatrical profession and others who 
want to increase their height we make a special 
eashion, which increases the height 1 inch. Price $1.00 post paid. 


Send for Booklet “Foot Comfort” 
T. Gilbert Mfg. Co. , 220 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


inglish Knockabout Hat $1 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 

_ would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
‘made of genuine English Felt, with flexible sweat 

band, and trimmed with neat, narrow outside 
_ band, Suitable for dress and business. It can be 
ded in a neat and compact roll without dam- 

; —"s., Just the thing for any and all purposes— 
| traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunting, yacht- 
ing, etc. Every man and boy should have one 

| of these hats. All sizes. Four colors; — Black, 
saan Gray and Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs, 

: postpaid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00, 


nd Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction gueranteed. 
j Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 
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““You mean,” the girl broke in, her tone 
tense with emotion—‘‘ You mean you can 
never forgive me.” 

“‘T mean,” he replied, ‘‘that you can 
never forget.” 

She caught her breath sharply, hurt as 
by a blow, and her cheeks crimsoned. 

“Forget!’’ she cried impulsively, stung 
to defense; “‘I have forgotten. I have 
forgotten everything but that you saved 
my life and restored my sight, that you 
sacrificed your time and your comfort to 
give me pleasure, that you have opened my 
eyes again, not only to the world and the 
sunlight, but to my own silly, wicked 
shallowness!” 

He got up and stood with one hand 
resting on the mantel shelf, while she, 
almost hysterical from the stress of her 
emotion, leaned back in her chair and 
covered her face with her hands. 

For a moment the room was very still. 
A maid entered and turned on the electric 
lights under their shades, but the man and 
woman neither spoke nor stirred. The 
clock ticked and the cannel coal in the 
grate crackled and dropped its red cinders 
upon the hearth. 

For a moment after the maid had with- 
drawn the silence still prevailed, while 
slowly, gradually, from the face of the young 
surgeon the dour shadow of pain dissolved, 
giving place to the old, gladsome light of 
peace and the joy of living. Then he lifted 
his chin and squared his shoulders and 
took one step forward. 

The one step brought him beside her, 
and before she quite realized his nearness 
he had bent down and had gently drawn 
her masking hands away from her wet, 
upturned, questioning eyes. 

“No, no, I cannot endure it that you 
should be unhappy,” he was saying, and all 
the one-time cheer was in his voice again. 
**A little while ago I told you I had been 
away. I told you I had crossed the bridge 
from joy to sorrow. We say in German: 
‘Zwischen Freud und Leid ist die Briicke 
nicht weit’—Between joy and sorrow the 
bridge is not long. But now I am back 
again, for between sorrow and joy the 
bridge is not long, either. Nicht wahr?” 

And he smiled so invitingly that she must 
needs cross the bridge, too, smiling back so 
sunnily meanwhile, as to turn to rainbow- 
mist the tears that lingered on her lashes. 


The Absent Umpire 


Yow’ll have to excuse Jimmy Grady, 
I don’t think he’ll be here to-day ; 
I guess he is sort of afraid he 
Might meet one of us on the way. 
He broke our game up in a riot, 
’Cause when they were nine to our eight, 
Tom Gibbs tried to steal home and tie tt, 
And he called Tom out at the plate. 


I guess you will have to excuse him, 
He dassent come out of his yard ; 
He’s scared some of us might misuse him, 
And that’s why he ran home so hard. 
He saw Tom steal home so’s to tie tt, 
He heard us all holler and shout, 
And started to run home the minute 
He told Tommy Gibbs he was out. 


It was the big game of the season, 
The biggest we ever have had; 
We thought he’s our friend—that’s the reason 
The boys of our nine were so mad. 
We didn’t care much about winning, 
Both sides always cheer when it ends, 
But think, in the very last inning, 
To get it that way from your friends ! 


This morning Tom hollered and told him 
He dassent come out on the walk, 

He said he won’t fight him or scold him, 
But just have a nice, friendly talk. 

But Jim didn’t answer the greeting— 
You see, when the score’s nine to eight, 

You don’t care so much about meeting 
The man you called out at the plate. 

—J. W. Foley. 
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If the patent “Burrojaps” leather in a pair of “KORRECT 
SHAPE SHOES” breaks through before the first sole is worn 
through, the dealer from whom you bought them is authorized 


by us to give you A NEW PAIR FREE! 


40 TRADE MARK 4, 


_ BURROUAPS. 


WARRANTED” 


THIS LABEL IN THE LINING 
Reg. U.S. Pat, Office 


This label, stitched inside the shoe, is your assur- 
ance of complete protection. 
square deal—a full dollar’s worth of satisfaction for 
each shoe-dollar you spend. 
have been paying or are willing to pay for your shoes, 
this is the one way to get a patent leather you can rely on. 


It is the mark of the 
No matter what you 


The price is 


$4.00. We mean exactly what we say—security for you against the dis- 


appointment of buying patent leathers that may break. 


’ 


‘*Burrojaps’ 


guaranteed patent and dull leathers are used exclusively in ‘‘ Korrect 


Patent “Burrojaps” Button, Box Kid Top 
Single Sole, “Mercedes” Toe 


Style No. 26 


Custom Made $5 


Shapes’? — you can’t get 
them in any other shoes. 
That is one great reason 
for you to buy ‘‘Korrect 
Shapes.” Send for catalog. 


‘‘Korrect Shapes’’ will fit 
you! The name is not a catch 
phrase—it embodies a ¢ruth 
—a right principle of human 
foot anatomy built into the 
shoe, that for half a century 
has made Burt & Packard’s 
name mean perfect fit forevery 
man wearing their footwear. 


“Korrect Shape Shoes” for men 
are carried by 5000 dealers, prob- 
ably by onein your own town , but 
if not, you can eastly get the shoes. 
Our Catalog will show you 21 
beautiful styles, and we will send 
Shoes charges prepaid to customers 
ordering from it, provided they 
cannot 
readily get \ 
them from 
a dealer. 
Write for 
the Catalog 
to-day. 


Trade-Mark 
stamped 
on sole, 


The Burt & Packard Co., Makers, 2° Brockton, Mass. 


To clean up Surplus Stock 


HAL Semi Annual Clearing 
PRICE cies ond Accorsore 


Send for Flyer No. 18 


Neustadt Automobile and Supply Co. 
3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica(waterialls), etc.,only10c, Agts. 
wanted, 50 per cent. Big bargain list, coupons and 
a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Free! We Buy 
Stamps. C. E. Hussman Co., Dept. 8-1, St.Louis,Mo. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 

Estb. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C, Best references. Careful 
Booklet Free. Write us. 


work. Terms moderate. 


Strop Your Double-Edged Blades with 
The Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old double-edged razor blades better 
than new, improves new blades, and insures a 
perfect shave. 


Absolutely automaticand cannotcutstrop. Nickel- 
plated stropper and best quality horse-hide strop, 
postpaid for 
$3.00. Money 
back in fifteen 
days if not 
\y satisfactory. In or- 
~ dering, state make of 
razor. Illustrated 
folder free. 


The Rundel SalesCo. 
68 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


) Terms to dealers. 
Fi 


|CEA&PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
gives a piquant flavor indispensable 
to good 
Chafing Dish Cooking 
Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters ; Frogs’? Legs and Welsh 
Rarebit are given an appetizing and 

delicate relish by its use. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 
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“No one who smokes 


SurBrRUG’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
Surbrug’s “Arcadia”? is in a class by 
itself— nothing so rich in flavor—so ex- 
hilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street New York 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
A ——— - — of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., New York 


Artists and draftsmen make $20 to 
$100 a week. Pleasant, refined, 
fascinating work for men, women, 
boys and girls. 
We guarantee 
proficiency 
or will 
refund 


. P a tuition. 
Illustrating, Cartooning, Commer- 


cial Designing taught by artists trained 
in American and European Schools. In- 
struction adapted to each student’s needs. 
Advisory Board of world’s best artists approves 
lessons. Test Work Sent FREE to ascertain indi 
vidual talents and needs. State course wanted. You 
assume no obligation. Mechanical, Architectura/and 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting also taught successfully. 


ACME School of Drawing, 917 South 8t.,Kalamazoo,Mich, 
If interested, ask about The ACME Resident School in Kalamazoo. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE BUTLERS 
STORY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


all that evening and sat up pretty near all 
night and began again Saturday morning 
and were still talking when they went away 
on Monday morning, so that everybody 
else had a good time and the only people 
they bored was each other. 

There is one thing I have noticed about 
people who come to stay over the week-end 
and that is that they all bring ridin’- 
clothes and think they must show right off 
what fine horsemen and horsewomen they 
are. We have plenty of horses but the only 
one who rides is Miss Patricia and she has a 
couple of favorites of her own so the others 
do not get much exercise. Well Saturday 
morning you may be sure that at least a 
dozen or fifteen of the visitors will come 
down all togged out for riding and will be- 
gin to talk about how they were obliged to 
give up keeping horses theirselves for one 
reason or another, but how they never lose 
an opportunity when it is offered them for 
that kind of amusement. So Mr. Carter 
orders up the saddle horses and about 10.30 
or 11 o’clock a whole string of grooms from 
the stables will lead them up and the 
equestrians start out, and the trouble be- 
gins right at the block for only about one 
out of a hundred can ride at all and most 
of them has not been on horseback since 
they was little children and took lessons 
in a ridin’-school at twenty-five dollars a 
quarter. I do not pretend to know any- 
thing about horses myself but I faney I 
should have sense enough not to pull a 
horse’s head off the minute I got on him. 
But most of the visitors grab the curb rein 
and pull on the horse’s mouth as hard as 
they can to keep from falling off, and the 
first thing they know they are going down 
the road at about forty miles an hour and 
you can hear them shouting to the horse to 
stop and be quiet, and steady there, and 
very much worse things which it is not 
necessary to write down. But they usually 
stick on and make out as if they was having 
a perfectly fine time, and when the horse is 
all tired out they turn him round and ride 
home again. But I know they have been 
in agony, and Sunday morning they either 
go to church or are so lame they do not 
get up at all. 

Now it isa curious thing that everybody, 
whether he is a man or a woman, thinks he 
looks well on a horse. The fattest woman 
and the tallest man think if they can once 
get into ridin’-clothes that every spot and 
blemish is concealed, but I know of nothing 
sillier looking than a fat woman in a tight 
ridin’-habit or a very tall man with his 
knees hitched up under a horse’s ears. 
There is one woman who wears a good deal 
of hair of her own who always gets some 
gentleman to ask her to ride and manages 
to have her hair come down arfter she has 
gone about a mile, then she says she doesn’t 
care anyhow and it is too much bother to 
go home and put it up so she rides with her 
hair flying out behind and thinks that she 
looks like Bowadicia or an Amazon and that 
she is making a great impression on the 
gentleman with her, which sometimes she 
does for a fac until the next time her hair 
comes down in about the same place. 

For my part I do not understand why 
house parties is so popular unless it is to be 
able to say that you have been on them and 
tell about the people you have met, because 
everybody who comes to our house from 
Saturday to Monday are people who never 
do anything during the week and yet who 
work so hard during the two days they are 
here that you think they would burst, and 
sit up all night in addition, to say nothing 
of getting up at 6:30 Monday morning to 
go into town, which is an hour and three- 
quarters in the train. Mr. Amos says that 
he would be hanged if he would go any- 
where if he had to get up at harf arfter 
six in the morning and ride an hour and 
three-quarters before he got to the sub- 
way. 

House parties is all right for people who 
gives them if they is keen on it, and for 
the people who have nothing else to do but 
to go to them, but there is nothing in it 
for anybody else that I can see, unless two 
people is sweet on each other and can’t 
meet elsewhere. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Editor’s Note — This is the fifth of six chapters 
selected by Mr. Train from the diary of a butlerin 
the employ of a wealthy family. 


EVENING POST 


TRADEMARK ine 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


CHAIR 


Supports the body where 
no other chair does— 


at the small of the back 
where most needed, 


= } 

|| 

Ordera Slumber Chair from your dealer, 
If, for any reason, it doesn’t suit you, 
return it and your money will be re. 
funded. If, within two years, any break: 
age caused by defective materials o7 
workmanship should occur, we repair ij 


VERY man likes to tilt his chair. 
He knows the tilted position 
is the only one that is really 
restful. It distributes the 
weight of the body instead of 
centering it at the base of the 
spine. But there is always the 
strain on the feet and ankles to 
hold the ordinary chair in position. 


Nothing but’ rest—complete relaxation— 
in the Slumber Chair! 

The back and seatare in one piece. When 
the back is raised or lowered, the seat moves 
with it. And no matter in what position the 
seat is, the foot-rest is always on a line with 
it. Always the same comfortable curve! 


free of charge. (These offers are on the 
Streit Guarantee Ticket tied to every 
chair. Save it.) 


There is no other Slumber Chair. J} 
your dealer hasn’t it, we will give you 
the name of one who has or supply 
you direct. You can’t get Slumber Chair 
satisfaction unless you get the 
Slumber Chair, Therefore look for this 
trade-mark, 


H-1506—Old H-1512 — 
Flemish des Woven cane. 
sign. Fine Fine from 


comfortable 
and sanitary 
viewpoint. _. 


roomy box 
for tobacco or 
needle work. 


Send for Catalogue C 15 


See all the different styles. Made of all 
woods, upholstered in genuine leather, 
the richest veronas, tapestries or other 
soft goods. Write today. 


THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CoO. 
1050 KENNER ST. CINCINNATI 


Made in Several Different Styles and Finishes 


Sent on Approval $9 QQ per Section 

Freight Paid $= and upwards 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOG Wo. 25 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 

Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


AON ONE RNIN 


Averages $ 


Vacuum cleaning with the Aero wagons meets a tre- 
mendous demand cleaning residences, stores, hotel 
churches, etc. Cleans by suction—drawing dust fro 
floors, walls, carpets, bedding, etc., through hose in 
tanks on wagons. Everything thoroughly cleaned 
- without disarranging furniture or raising dust. | 
‘I start with $1000 worth of work ahead” writes one man: “I cleaned up $100 a day” writes another. | 
Profits are large. Your investment is represented by valuable appliances— running expenses are fj 
minimum — it’s a business singularly free from the element of risk, 
We make six types of vacuum and two types compressed air outfits selling from $1000 to $3000, and | 
are the largest builders of portable outfits. Write today for booklet ‘Turning Dust Into Money.” 


WE LEAD THE WORLD IN INSTALLING STATIONARY PLANTS. Write for literature. | | 
408 Sycamore St. AMERICAN AIR CLEANING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send for | 
This Book A 


It contains expert advice 
on “‘Beautifying and Caring 8 
for Wood Floors’””—also on 
woodwork and furniture. 
It shows how a 


Wax of “Quality” 


is the most economical as 
well as the most beautifying. 
1 lb. of Old English covers 
300 square feet. In 1, 2, 
4 and 8 lb. cans, 


50c. a Ib. 


Sample Free 


) if AgR will use it as directed. 

Old English Floor Wax is 
made a little better than other 
wax— to insure that richer, sub-— 
dued lustre. This wax.is equally 
suitable for furniture and in’ 
woodwork. 


-— OLD English | 
Floor Wax 


is most easily applied; never peels nor | 
shows heel marks nor becomes sticky. i 


rior 


f 


WRITE FOR THE BOOK and sam- © 
ple and mention your dealer’s name. i 
A. S. BOYLE & COMPANY | 
Dept. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio 


is full of 


money- 


ie OL. ee. 
he Southwes 
flerchandizing 
Jjanking =! 


Manufacturing 
Investments 
ining; 


arming \—..—. 
Jerking Skilled Labor 


nd all other lines of endeavor 


making 


opportunities 


there are right for money making. The South- 
very rapidly — new towns are springing up — old 
coming cities. Stores that were local ten and fifteen 
wholesale houses today, and many have never added 
, ollar of new capital —the surplus profits supplied the necessary capital to 
<ep up with the growth. A rapidly growing country is always ahead of its com- 
ucial growth. There becomes a demand for an industry before one is established. In 
h rapidly growing Southwest there is not only room, but an actual demand for new 
yinesses. New mercantile houses find a ready sale for their stocks. New manufactories 
ji unlimited supplies of coal and gas and raw materials, and an eager market for their 
nducts. Building contractors find more work than they can do in the building of 
wilic improvements in the towns that are rapidly growing into cities. The country is 
4 of money and the activity of business produces good revenue for the banks. There 
innumerable opportunities for investments which will yield the investor returns that 
uw high even for a country where money commands high returns. 


| L, 
TL conditions 
wit is growing 
‘ons are fast be- 
vers ago are large 


P2 unlimited natural resources, such as coal, gas, oil, timber, are only just touched. 


r: farming communities are rapidly building up and the farmer is making money on a 

«abination of low-priced, fertile land and large yields. 

[ere is a steady demand for skilled labor at good wages. 

Athis particular time there are exceptional money-making opportunities in Eastern 
lahoma, where restrictions have recently been removed from the Indian lands. 


In all these fields of activity there is sure to be a place for you to make money. 
The Southwest wants you and will reward you. Let me help you find the 
opportunity. Write me today, stating the line of activity and the particular 
| section in which you are most interested, and I will send you free, truthful 
| and informative literature which will show you what others have already 
accomplished and what you may do in that prosperous section. Write today. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


1769 La Salle Station 1769 Frisco Building 
Chicago St. Louis 


enz “Gase” 
Hunting Boots 


Pull on a pair of Menz “ Ease” Hunting Boots, lace them up, start 
out on an all day’s tramp. You will then realize why they are 
called Menz “ Ease.” Will fit like a glove—closely and snugly 
y around ankle, instep and heel seat to 
prevent your feet from wobbling. Plenty 
of room across ball and forepart insures 
comfort. Have style and character— 
the photographs show it. 


You can walk all day in a pair 
of Menz ‘‘Ease” Boots and not a 
have sore and tired feet at night. 
That’s because the upper leather is Menz “Ease” 
Elk Tannage—our special process. It’s as soft and 
pliable as glove leather. Will never get hard and 
stiff, even if you leave your boots under the 
stove all night to dry. Tough as rawhide; full 
of service, as this letter testifies : 
MENZIES SHOE Co,—‘* When I went to Canada 

a year ago I bought a Menz “ Ease” $9 boot. 

My brother bought a pair at the same price 

but of another make. We were in the woods 

seven months. My brother wore out his $9 

boots and two other pairs. I wore my Menz 

“Kase” all the time and when we came 

home they were still good for more service. 
K. C, CraiGiE, Mfg. Furrier, Detroit. 


The boot illustrated is one of 
our 16-inch heights, No. 960— 
dark brown, blucher cut, cap toe, 
two buckles and straps with cuff, 
calf-lined vamp, double sole, ex- 


oe 


® tension heel seat, Goodyear hand sewed, large eye- 
lets, rawhide laces, sizes 6 to 12, widths C, D and 
E—#o. Also make the same boot in tan without 
. the calf-lined vamp and extension heel seat— 


$8.50. Delivered in United States, Alaska, Canada 
and Mexico for these prices, but duty charges are 
not included and are extra. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. We use nothing but the best 
high grade material and you cannot get better 
quality and longer service if you pay $12 or $15. 
You can buy Menz ‘‘Ease’’ and ‘‘ American Boy’’ 
Shoes of us if your dealer doesn’t sell them. Send 
for Catalog in Colors Illustrating Menz ‘‘Ease’’ 


Work Shoes in All Heights, Menz ‘‘Ease’’ Hunt- 
ing Boots and the Famous ‘‘ American Boy’’ Shoes. 


Menzies Shoe Co., 431 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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| THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The World’s Best 


Mystery and Detective Stories 


Edited by Julian Hawthorne 


Six Charming Volumes 
101 Strange Stories 
The Review of Reviews 
For Two Years 


The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 


Whether a De Quincey classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford 
or Kipling or Sherlock Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an intense 
love story by De Maupassant; a jesting skit from Thackeray, or a 
tremendous human tragedy from Balzac; a true narrative from a 
‘“Medium”’ who gives away the secrets of his craft, or the gorgeous 
adventures of some Oriental thief-catcher, translated from the San- 
skrit of several thousand years 
ago—in every case you will find 
your interest caught in some 
tantalizing puzzle, and held to 
the end, by the pen of one of 
the world’s master- novelists. 


Before the Art of Writing 
was Invented 


there were story tellers in Eastern cities 
whose business was to make men forget the 
heat of summer nights. These absorbing mys- 
teries will make readers forget the noise and 
heat of the workshops of to-day and help 
them to relax. It is a historical fact that the 
great Bismarck for recreation read detective 
stories. Here is the greatest collection ever 
made from the literature of all nations, put up 
in convenient volumes for your entertainment. 


Only 


50 Cents 


Advance Payment 


JOSEPH G, CANNON 
says: ‘Itseemsto ime 
you have gathered 
from the ocean of such 
literature that which 
deserves to have been 
born, and, having 
been born, deserves 
to be preserved.”* 


Speaker CANNON’S 


ELIHU ROOT says: 
“It is an admirable 
selection, and will, I 
am sure, give pleasure 
to a great many people 
who cannot have at 
hand the entire works 
from which they are 


Secretary adds: selected.’’ 


““The Speaker has 
placed these books in 
his own room, where 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
Bays: 
myself a fondness for 
detective stories. 
They 
of my ordinary routine 
of work.’’ 


““T confess for 
he can conveniently 
pick up a volume and 
throw off the cares of 
the day with relaxation 
and the enjoyment of 
this new series.’’ 


carry me out 


For the First Time in English Why This Searching and Translating 


The labor entailed in the editing of this set 
amounted to thousands of dollars. You ask 
how can such books printed froin new plates 
be sold for such a price—The answer is—we 
want more discriminating Americans to see 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS during the Pres- 
idential year, and we are willing to sacri- 
fice the initial investment of time and 
dollars and offer the books at the 
mere cost of paper and printing in 
order to bring the magazine into 
every intelligent home. 


THE OFFER ae Cut off the coupon and mail to-day. A set of the first 
edition will be shipped by express, charges prepaid, 

atonce. Your subscription for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be entered for 
two years. If already a subscriber your expiration date will be extended two 
years. You examine the books in yourhome. If you like them then pay 50 
cents a month for 12 months or $6.00 in all for the six volumes and the two 

years’ subscription. If you don’t 

like the books you may return 

them at our expense. 


Not only is the Mystery Library new in plan — 
the stories themselves will be found surprisingly 
unfamiliar. Many of them appear for the first 
time in English, in special translations 
made for this set from Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, Russian, French, Japanese, Italian and 
Latin. Many more, even those by well-known 
authors familiar wherever English is spoken, will 
be surprising to you, coming as they do from 
rare editions or being adapted into readable 
length from works so cumbersome as to be little 
seen nowadays. 


Send 

meéaset 

ofthenew 

Library of 

Detective 

Storiesandenter 

my subscription 

for the REVIEW OF 

REVIEWS two years. 

Herewith 50 cents, my 

first payment. If] like the 

books I will make further 

Payments of 50 cents a inonth 
for 12 months. 


NONE «222022 enone nee neeneeeeeneceeeeeeeeeees 


The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York 


Eaming Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can 
do it and no experience is necessary. ‘THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat and THe SaTurpay 
Eveninc Post have made it sure. All you 
need is faith in yourself. If you think you’re 
going to amount to something, write to - 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
and get your start now. 


Save Half on Your Suit or Overcoat! 


To young men between 17 and 60:— Send a post card at once for our fall clothing samples, fashion 
sheet and self-measurement blank. They are FREE! They will reach you by return mail! Order your 
fall suit or overcoat from us and if we don’t convince you that we can make you a sinart, up-to-date, high- 
class and exclusive suit or overcoat for half your regular tailor’s price, you don’t have to buy. We take all 
the risk of fitting and pleasing you. If our goods are not precisely what we claim and altogether satisfac- 
tory, send them back to us at our expense. e pay express charges both ways. 


LIVINGSTON, The Tailor, Dept. 17, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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From the East!! From the West !! 
From the North!! From the South!! 


From every corner of this great 


Hl), } country come flattering testi- 
rq monials regarding the 
lee Genuine Imported 
Mia ® > 
34 Red Dwarf 
Wis. © e war 
(ede e 
i= 30) 
iq = Ink Pencil 
|i 
ro, Does Not Leak 
ie; Can be Carried in Any Position 
Guaranteed for Five Years 


READ THESE!!!! 


“T consider your pencil a commercial 
necessity and practically indispensable. 
Thousands of men and women cannot 
use a fountain pen to advantage but 
everybody can use the Red Dwarf Ink 
Pencil. If I could not procure another 
one, I would not take $100.00 for mine. 
I do not think I would take $250.00 for 
it.’—Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., No. 53 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

“The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil strikes me as being 
the best ever. It did not leak a drop in spite of 
the fact that the pencil was filled and went from 
coast to coast, which certainly demonstrates its 
non-leakable qualities. The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 
leads them all.”—E.W. Hurssell, Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘My Red Dwarf Ink Pencil seems to get better 


all the time. In fact I would not take twice the 
price I paid for it, if I could not get another.” 
—Thomas H. Dingler, Mayor Carbon, Texas. 


“We would not sell the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 
for five times the price we paid for it.”—Leppert 
Brothers, Sarles, No. Dakota. 


The price of the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 
is, as always, $2.50. This year we will 
make a special feature of gold and silver 
mounted goods. Write for particulars. 


D.Wood & Company 


Sole Agents for United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico 
90 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


N. B.—Be sure the name of D. WOOD & co, 
is on the pencil you purchase, thus protecting 
yourself against pirate brands and imitations. 


— Makes Good 


for every Commercial Use 


Let me furnish you with facts, figures 
and prices to prove how R. Trucks, 
Merchant’s Delivery and Sight-Seeing 
Motor Cars are most remarkable dividend 
payers — especially how they will pay you. 
We are the only makers of Commercial Cars 
exclusively and I want to put our 
years of successful experience at your 
service. Please state your requirements. 
H. G. HAMILTON, Treas. 


RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE Co. 
“gee____-—«S06 Rapid St., Pontiac, 
ae : Mich. 


“* Devices for Hanging Up 
the Little Things’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


: Moore Push-Points 
Moore Push-Tacks 
| Moore Push-Buttons 


You've used the celebrated Moore Glass Push-Pins 
—the last three are younger generations of the 
PUSH family. The distinctive feature of them 
all—the fine quality STEEL Points! This quartette 
covers the entire decorative field from the picture of 
several pounds to the small post-card, and all without 
disfigurement to walls or wood-work. All sizes and 
colors, from 10c. per % doz. to 10c, for 4 doz. 

At stationery, hardware and drug stores or 10 cents will 
bring you full assortment and particulars. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 143 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY 


AN ACCESSORY 
BEFORE THE FACT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


his mind, with strange swiftness, went back 
five years to a courtroom. It was silent— 
the tense quiet which comes just before the 
pronouncement of sentence; the sun came 
through a west window; the lawyers sat 
motionless; on the raised platform, a 
canopy above his head, he sat, and he 
was looking down upon another—a thief. 
He saw that face, looking up into his 
face, set, white, ugly with resistance to an 
ordeal, 

Shimmo, leaning forward with a lithe 
motion, snatched up the revolver. The 
black mask fell from it and settled on the 
breast of the dead conductor. Weapon in 
hand, the crook stood crouching, eyes 
narrowed. 

“Well?”’ he demanded. 

Judge Elliott stared at him. 
ber you,”’ he gasped. 

Between them lay the body of the con- 
ductor, and the dim, green light of the 
lantern sickened the hue of the waxlike, 
blackened face. 

“What’re ye goin’ to do about it?” 
Shimmo demanded, and bent his narrowed 
eyes into the eyes of the judge. They flew 
open. 

Suddenly he shouted: 
I know you!” 

“ The last time I saw you,” Judge Elliott 
said quietly, ‘‘was when I sentenced you to 
two years in the penitentiary, and I f 

““And ye told me to mend me ways,” 
Shimmo interrupted, ‘‘because,”’ he 
sneered, ‘‘ ye didn’t throw the book at me.” 
He straightened his back: ‘And now, 
what about it, Judge? What d’ye think 
yer goin’ to do about it?” 

The other did not heed the inquiry. He 
was dwelling on what had gone before. 
“Yes,”’ he said slowly, “I told you to 
mend your ways.” He half-smiled wearily. 
“‘Apparently,’”’ he went on, “you didn’t 
heed the warning.” He looked a long time 
into the face of the thief, carefully, as 
though he were trying to find something 
there. They were silent. The flames of 
the wreckage billowed high, sank, then 
rose again until the faces of the three men 
—the safe-cracker, savage, suspicious, with 
furtiveness lurking back of the eyes; the 
dead conductor looking uncompromisingly 
at the sky; the judge thoughtful, tight- 
lipped, masked scarlet with the blood of 
the thief—showed sharply in its glow. The 
glow receded again and the green lantern 
mantled them weirdly. A stab of pain 
made Judge Elliott’s head droop; he 
groaned and the pain racked him for some 
minutes. Sweat came in round drops to 
his forehead and to his upper lip. ‘“‘ Please 
get me a drink,” he begged finally. 

Shimmo peered at him curiously a 
moment, then thrust the revolver into his 
overcoat pocket and was gone. He was 
back shortly with a battered tincup full of 
dirty ditch water. This he pressed to the 
lips of the judge, kneeling beside him. And 
the judge, when his lips had touched the 
cup, suddenly drew back a little. The 
thief’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Go to hell, then!” he 
shouted, and threw the cup from him. 

“T beg your pardon,” Judge Elliott said 
gently, and his voice was that of an old 
man now. “We are here together, and 
you have been a brave man, a better man 
than I.” 

The last words were addressed, half- 
absently, to the dead conductor, for 
Shimmo had vanished again. When he 
returned again with the refilled cup Judge 
Elliott drank gaspingly. ‘I thank you,” 
he said, and then: ‘You did not reform.” 

““How could I1?”” Shimmo growled. 

“And yet’’—the judge still talked as 
though it were to himself—‘‘and yet there 
must be much good in you. You were a 
very brave man to-night, brave and quick 
to act, as few men would have been. Why, 
you made me do what you said; you led 
me and you have served me. And you are 
a common thief. Let me see, you cracked 
a safe, wasn’t it?” 

“T done no such thing,’ said Shimmo; 
“and I’m no stiff, no ‘common thief’; I 
punched the lock, that’s what I done—a 
clean job. An’ ifa Jew fence hadn’t turned 
me up to a crooked detective he was doin’ 
business wit’ they’d never got me. At 
that, they jobbed me wit’? framed-up 
evidence; but they made it stick wit’ the 
jury, an’ you was good enough to let me 
off wit’ a two-spot.”’ 


“T remem- 


“T remember! 
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“Because,” the other said gravely, “you 
seemed to have some promise, to be no 
murderous thug; and you had used no 
violence.”’ 

_ They were talking now in ordinary tones, 
discussing this as though it were an 
ordinary matter and as though they were 
ordinary men. It began to seem quite 
natural to Judge Elliott. Finally he said: 

“You are an ex-convict, and you carry 
a revolver and a mask—and to-night you 
saved a man at risk of your own life, endur- 
ing pain and facing death. How is that? 
Youmay be—I suppose you are—fresh from 
some crime, and you do a deed like that! 
And you act as I could not act. And you 
made me act. Please, get me another 
drink!”’ he ended in a weak voice. 

“Lemme see that arm,” Shimmo de- 
manded when he had brought the drink. 
He bandaged it rudely. The process took 
a long time; and Judge Elliott groaned 
much, though the thief was gentle. They 
were silent afterward, Judge Elliott leaning 
wearily back, Shimmo sitting in hisold place. 

Judge Elliott broke the silence finally. 
“T feel much better,” he said. Then they 
sat again without speech; and again the 
judge was first to talk. 

“No,” he said thoughtfully, ‘‘I sha’n’t 
tell them about you. I know of nothing 
you have done, save good, this night.”” He 
looked curiously at Shimmo. ‘‘You live 
by breaking the laws,” he said with a note 
of repugnance in his voice, ‘‘and you act as 
you have to-night; you, a lawbreaker by 
profession a 

“A lawbreaker,”” Shimmo broke in. 
“Ye've called me that twice; an’ I am. 
I am that and’’—he rose; a burst of flame 
lit up the three, the two living men and 
the dead man between them—‘‘and who 
are you?”’ 

“T,” said the judge, ‘‘administered the 
law for years and, even now, I practice it, 
sworn as a lawyer to uphold it.” 

Shimmo looked at him through narrowed 
lids and spoke slowly: ‘‘ You’re an old man, 
Judge, an old man; an’ ye think yerself a 
just man. Ye were kind to me once an’ ye 
sat in judgment on me. But yer no better 
man than me! Wait a minute, I’m talkin’; 
I’m goin’ to tell ye something, Judge. Want 
another drink?’’ he concluded abruptly. 
The other nodded. 

When he had drunk, Judge Elliott spoke. 
“T do not understand you,” he said slowly. 
“You are in your senses and you mean 
what you say. You say you are as gooda 
man as I. You are 74 

“A crook,’”’ said Shimmo tersely, ‘‘and 
was since I was big enough to steal.” 

*“A crook!” the other echoed wonder- 
ingly, ‘‘and you talk 4 

““Yes,’’ said Shimmo between his teeth, 
“T talk. Listen. We got two hours ahead 
of us, anyhow, yet, and I’m goin’ to show 
you what I mean. A crook I am; a crook 
I been, because me father was a common 
drunk an’ me mother was a common 
drunk’’—his eyes shot fire as he said it— 
‘“‘an’ I was smart enough to steal. See? 
When you grow up between the car tracks 
ye got to cop what ye can. An’ I could. 
I was wise at ten, an’ I was fly at fifteen. 
An’ I never fell for the mill till I was sent up 
by you. An’ when I come back from the 
mill every bull that knowed me pinched 
me on sight—an’ most of them knew me— 
so I had to bea thief. I couldn’t be nothin’ 
else if I wanted to, an’’’—he jerked back 
his head—‘‘I don’t want to.” 

““You are frank,”’ said the judge. 

““What’s the use of stallin’?’’ Shimmo 
demanded between sneering lips. ‘‘I’m 
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known for what Iam; that’s all the differ- 
ence between us two; an’ this: you go 
stronger than ever I would go.” 

‘“‘T—_what?” exclaimed the judge. 

“You do what I would not do,” said 
Shimmo calmly. ‘‘Listen. I told you 
what I am an’ what I was; an’ bein’ what 
I am, a crook, I never stood for rough 
work—killin’,”” he explained in response 
to the look of inquiry on the other’s face. 
‘Breakin’ the laws, I never stood fer 
killin’. Now, how about you? 

““Went to school?” 

The judge nodded. 

“College?” 

Another nod and a half-quizzical look 
from the cold, gray eyes. 

‘‘An’ practiced the law? then a judge? 
How many years was you a judge?” 
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“More than fifteen years,’’ Judge Elliott 
answered quietly. 

“More than fifteen years,’ Shimmo 
repeated evenly. ‘‘An’ ye left the bench 
—’twas about the time I left the mill; I 
remember readin’ of it in the papers—ye 
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| said Shimmo gravely; 
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left the bench to take the L. P. practice— 
this road here. Is that right?’? He took 
the green lantern and held it close to the 
face of the judge, peering at him. 

“Good raisin’, good schoolin’, an’ years 
teachin’ men that they must mind the 
law,”’ he said thoughtfully when he laid 
down the lantern. ‘‘I knew the taste of 
whisky before I could walk, an’ learned to 
read in the reform school—I’m gettin’ to 
what I want, Judge.’’ He fumbled in his 
pockets, brought forth brown papers and 
tobacco and rolled a cigarette. Suddenly he 
pointed at the corpse. ‘‘J never killed 
aman,” he said with the movement. ‘‘ Mur- 
der’s where I stick.”” He smiled cynically. 

‘‘Lemme see, where was I at? Yes—ye 
took the L. P. practice. Get good money, 
don’t ye? Ye should; it’s raw work.” 

Judge Elliott looked at him and there 
was something of contempt in his eyes. 
““You don’t like corporations?” he queried. 
“Probably you are in sympathy with recent 
movements—a reformer ?”’ 

“‘T voted the Reform ticket last election,”’ 
“three times,’’ he 
ended with a lilt of pride in his voice. ‘‘ But 
that ain’t here nor there. We’re not talkin’ 
politics, youan’I. I’m tellin’ ye something 
ye don’t know. This here road’’—he shook 
his fist at the twisted rails and the coaling 


| wreckage—“‘has made some men rich—an’ 
| how?” 


He leaned forward. ‘‘By bein’ 
run cheap; an’ to run cheap an’ do some 
other things it done it had to break every 
law in this State an’ other States. The 
road couldn’t do that flat-footed; it had to 
hire some one to destroy them laws. See? 
“Now, there’s lots of men makes their 
livin’s by destroyin’ the law—doin’ just 
what a bunch of these street-corner anarch- 
ists would like to do if only they knowed 
how. Some does it fer crooks—like Johnny 
Murphy did.” Judge Elliott started, for 
Shimmo had named the thick-jawed man 
of the evening before; but Shimmo did 
not notice. “Johnny Murphy used to be 


| what we call a mouthpiece; that was be- 


fore he got strong enough to handle bigger 
things. He worked for us crooks. We 
turned the tricks, an’ if he couldn’t square 
the cases he habeas-corpussed us or got us 


| sprung by some other way he knew. He 


got his bit for it out of the swag. 

‘“When a railroad wants to break the 
law it goes one stronger than we did. It 
doesn’t want things squared afterward. 
It hires a wise guy like you to kill off the 
law fer it beforehand. The road wants to 
do something. The law says no. The 
road tells one of you wise guys, an’ you set 
down an’ rake up a lot of bum, fergotten 
laws from somewhere else that got nothin’ 
to do with the case; an’ you manage to 
break down this statute. That’s what the 
L. P. hired you to do after you left the 
bench, An’ that ain’t all.” 

He rose and extended a long arm across 
the body of the conductor, pointing his 


| lean forefinger into the face ‘of the judge. 


“T said I wouldn’t stand for no rough 
work; wouldn’t have nothin’ to do wit’ a 
job where there was apt to be murder 


| done.’’ He whirled and pointed into the 
sand-dunes. ‘‘See that bit o’ timber 
there?” 


Following the finger Judge Elliott saw a 
half-dozen charred planks thrusting from 


| the ground and among them a piece of 


twisted steel. ‘“‘ That,” said Shimmo, ‘‘is 
all there’s left of the Fonda wreck. 

“Remember when you put the Railroad 
Commission on the bum? The State made 
a law. It give the Commission the right to 
say something of how the railroads should 
berun. The Commission got fussy, an’ the 
L. P. wanted it put out of business so it 
could go ahead as it pleased. So you done 
it. It was the Cartwright decision. You 
got that, didn’t you?”’ 

““You seem to read the papers closely,” 
said Judge Elliott. 

“It’s part of me business,” 
““T got to know all I can. 

“You got that decision. You raked up 
some old opinions from fifty years ago back 
in Missouri or some other State, an’ not 
meant fer this place or time; an’ the Com- 
mission went down an’ out. You'd de- 
stroyed the law beforehand so that the 
road could—well, I’ll tell ye what it done: 
The road wanted to run the Coastline 
cheap. It did, then, an’ the track become 
two streaks of rust because there was no 
Commission to say no. Two streaks of 
rust!’’ He waved his hand toward the 
charred timbers. ‘‘I was ridin’ the rods 
when that come. The engine climbed a 
split rail. An’ I see what come because 
you had killed the Commission so that the 


said Shimmo. 
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information on everything in which 
a man of business, big or little, is 
interested — business secrets, in 
fact, which he pulgnt Hever havean 
Districts — Retail Buy- opportunity to find out for himself. 
nee Cireularizing — Retail SYSTEM costs §2.00ayear. Send 
\ Economy—Price Lists and the $2.00 today and we will not only 
| Bulletins—Special Problems enter your subscription for a full 
—Competition Sales and 56 year — twelve complete issues — 

' more headings. but include in addition all trans- 
| SEOTION V (Pages 197-288) portation charges fully prepaid, 
Business Law— Complete one set (two volumes — seven sec- 

+ from the agency to wills. Hons) of We Business Mans ee 
artners without any extra charge 

till la a Bee whatsoever. Better still, include 
ee crest aa $1.00.extra ($3.00 in all) and we 


" ; ‘ will bind the books for you in 
ees aati special vellum, stamp the sides and 
a es back in gold and gold the tops. 


You will be constantly consulting 
SECTION VII (Pages 331-348) these books for years. It is best 
Business Dictionary— to buy the vellum edition. Do not 

| —Terms, Abbreviations and 


Signs. delay, send today to Dept. M 
INDEX — (Pages 349-384) SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Av.,Chicago 


$2500-$25,000 According to Ability 


The only Professions in which 
the demand exceeds the supply 


Cost Accounting is now for the first time crystallized by 
us into teachable form by mail, affording a new and highly 
paid calling for Bookkeepers and Accountants of every 
grade. Our Course represents the practical experience of 
40 years of one of the ablest Cost Accountants and Systema- 
tizers inthe World. You can take it in spare hours with- 
Outinterfering with present occupation or loss of income. 

Certified Public Accountancy is recognized now every- 
where as a profession same as Medicine and Law. We 
teach you in your spare hours to pass C. P. A. Examina- 
tion, fitting you for practice anywhere. Our course of 
Mail Instruction was prepared and is taught practically 
by Certified Public Accountants and Lawyers of highest 
Standing in New York. 

Cost Accounting, Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, also Book- 
Keeping and Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided by 
instructive individual suggestion and criticism. We 
GUARANTEE their practicability. 

Write for particulars to Department N. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d St., New York 


ANP CLASS PINS 


Direct from the manufactur- 

\ ers. Highest quality work 
at most moderate prices. 
Elaborately illustrated 
catalogue showing Col- 
lege, Fraternity and Class 
pins and rings in all class 
colors sent free upon re- 
quest to intendingbuyers. 
Many new and original designs. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Mfg. Jewelers,101 Mack Blk., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The oldest and best school. 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses — 


practice. Will better yourcondi- 
tion and prospects in business. 

Students and graduates $ 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free, 
Sprague Correspondence 

School of Law, 

658 Majestic Building, 

Detroit, Mich. 
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_ For growing vegetables, fruits and nuts for New Orleans market. 
: Z This is profitable investment for small capital. Free booklet. Ask 
_ GEO. H.HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn St.,Chicago,Ils. 
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Cc LLECE, FRATERNITY 


Instruction by mail 


Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 


Mississippi Gulf Coast 
Land, near Gulfport 
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directors could make money. There was a 
lot of women tourists in the diner; it tele- 
scoped on the engine. When we that was 
left got to it them women was bein’ cooked: 
steamed! Most of them alive—at first. 
I seen things I don’t like to think of.” He 
paused and he pointed his lean finger at the 
judge: “‘ Accessory bejore the fact,’”’ he said. 

“Look at him!’’—he jerked his thumb 
toward the dead conductor—“‘ because of a 
busted rail, because there ain’t no law to 
stop bum rails. Yow put that law out of 
business by killin’ the Commission. You 
done it. Ferwhy? Because the L. P. pays 
ye to do it. Mea lawbreaker? You can 
bust laws that I couldn’t understand!” 

Shimmo stopped talking. He rolled 
another cigarette and he smoked it, and 
as he sucked in the fumes the glow of the 
end lighted his wan face, still stern with 
accusation. 

Judge Elliott did not answer. He was 
thinking. This was the second unpleasant 
thing he had faced that night. One in the 
supervisors’ committee-room, the other 
here. He had heard things such as Shimmo 
had said; they had no weight with him. 
But the brutality, the directness of this had 
hurt him somewhere. He felt a measure of 
scorn for the thief because he used this sort 
of argument. But he could not help think- 
ing. And he could not talk. It was the 
first time, this night with its two experi- 
ences, the first time he had ever thought of 
the existence of a purpose which lay behind 
his tracings of the law’s intricacies. He 
could not help thinking of this. He could 
not help thinking how the road would send 
some one to pay the thick-jawed man his 
price, and of how the safe-cracker had com- 
pared him to the thick-jawed man; of the 
scalded, shrieking women, and of the long, 
lean finger thrust into his face with the 
words: “‘ Accessory before the fact.’’ It was 
not pleasant. 

When dawn’s first whiteness was show- 
ing, a locomotive, drawing a single, un- 
gainly, top-heavy car, came to a stop 
beforethem. ‘‘ Thewrecker,’’ said Shimmo. 

Men ran from it toward them. And 
they went to meet these men. 

They went to meet them—the safe- 
cracker and the judge—and at once, with 
the appearance of these others of the 
world, from which it seemed as though he 
had been separated a long time, Judge 
Elliott felt the return of something—some- 
thing which had vanished when Shimmo 
delivered his first command and he had 
obeyed blindly, working with this thief, 
man beside man. He felt the return of 
this something, and his head went straight 
back, proudly. His eyes became cold gray. 
And Shimmo felt it, too. His head went 
forward and he walked almost stealthily, 
on the balls of his feet, his eyes shifting 
furtively hither and thither. 


The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 5) 


and he could afford it. Where could he 
find a more ladylike person—or where one 
who was at the same time so attractive? 
He studied, with a certain personal interest, 
her delicate face, her figure, slim and grace- 
fully curved, as her evening dress fully 
revealed it. Yes, a charming, most ladylike 
figure. And the skin of her face, of neck 
and shoulders, was beautifully white, and 
of the texture suggesting that it will rub 
if too impetuously caressed. Yes, a man 
would hesitate to kiss her unless he were well 
shaved. Atthe very thought of kissing her 
Grant felt a thrilland a glow she had never 
beforeroused in him. She had anabundance 
of blue-black hair, and it and her slender 
black brows and long lashes gave her hazel 
eyes a peculiar charm of mingled passion 
and languor. She had a thin nose, well 
shaped, its nostrils very sensitive; slightly, 
charmingly-puckered lips; a small, strong 
chin. Certainly she had improved greatly in 
the two years since he had seen her in even- 
ing dress. ‘‘Though, perhaps,” reflected 
“T only think so because I used to see 
much, really, to appreciate her.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t you?”’ she was say- 
ing, idly waving her fan and gazing vaguely 
around the room. 

“Why didn’t I—what?” 

“You were trying to decide why you 
never fell in love with me.” 

“So I was,” admitted Arkwright. 


AGAIN I Say: 


GET A RAZOR 


THAT STROPS 
(Sharpens) 
Would you patronizea barber who 


didn’t strop his razor each time 
before shaving? 


You couldn’t and keep the Third 


Commandment. 


Don’t expect any Safety Razor to 
do more thanabarber’s, for it can’t. 


Until the AutoStrop came,—the self shaver was compelled 
to scrape his face with the used blade, or resort to a cumber- 
some separate stropping handle. 


——> NO CONTINUAL EXPENSE FOR NEW BLADES -——— 


The AutoStrop Safety 


Is the only razor having a SELF-CONTAINED auto- 
matic stropping arrangement. It so conveniently 
sharpens, that the self shaver can readily 
restore the smooth keen edge essential to a 
pleasant REAL shave. 


The AutoStrop Safety 


Strops itself sharp in half the time it takes 
to place a new blade in any otherrazor. It is 
not unscrewed or taken apart for stropping or 
cleaning :— and the blade is not even removed 
for either purpose. 


STANDARD 
OUTFIT 


Complete, consists 
of Quadruple Sil- 
ver - Plated, Self- 
stropping Razor, 12 
AutoStrop blades, 
One Horse - Hide 
Strop. Allinhand- 
some Leather Case. 
Size 2 x33 inches. 


Price, $5.00 


By comparison 
worth at least 
double. 


The AutoStrop Safety 


MEANS a smooth face, a smooth temper, 
time and money saved, no waiting for the 
barber’s ‘‘next.’’ 

Sold under a guar- 
antee which pro- 


tects purchasers 
absolutely. 


AutoStrop Maxim: 
“YOU LATHER WELL, AND ’LL SHAVE WELL.” 


If your dealer gives you the ‘‘ Square Deal”’ in Safety Razors, he’ll sell you the AutoStrop. Or, write 
for free Booklet. 


AutoSirop Safety Razor Co, 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


61 New Oxford St., London, England 14 St. Helen St., Montreal, Canada 
——= —— 


GIVE THE “OLD SAFETY” TO THE BOY AND TREAT YOURSELF TO A MAN’S RAZOR 


You Need This 
b TYPEWRITER 


And it will cost you only $15.00. Send 
right away for the booklet which fully describes this wonderful machine, the 
smallest perfect, two-hand, universal keyboard typewriter ever designed. 


6 | 9 ° A Real Typewriter— Complete, Compact 
ypewriter Thoroughly Practical For All Uses. 
Never before has a typewriter —a real, common- more than some big machines. Weighs only 4% 
sense, practical, business typewriter —been offered pounds in its leatherette case. 
at a price so reasonably low as the Junior —$15.00. The “Junior” typewriter does such neat work 
Only its simplicity of construction and the tremen- that it cannot be distinguished from the work of 
dous demand which it already enjoys make so low $100 machines. , ; ! 
a price possible. Send for your “Junior” today. It will be shipped 
It is scientifically designed, thoroughly well you, express prepaid, immediately on receipt of 
made, strongly built of best hardened steel. Lasts price. You run absolutely no risk. If you do not 
alifetime. Takes any size paper up to 8% inches like your Junior Typewriter when you have tried 
wide. Writes in sight. Makes two carbons. Has it, just send it straight back to us and we will refund 


familiar standard keyboard of 86 characters — six 


your money. Write today for our booklet “101,” 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 101, 331 Broadway, N.Y. 


Harvest for Salesmen 
The Junior is the most wonderful money-maker on the 
market. Liberal terms assure you of large profits weekly. 
Business will quickly grow so that you will open an office and 
employ demonstrators. 


Opportunity for Young People 
to make money with the Junior at home by doing writing for 
other people. Get one for your boy or girl. Anyone who 
learns to operate the Junior can take a position and use any 
standard machine. 


Build Your Own Arts 


and Crafts Furniture 


You save % of the cost of furniture which you build 
at home from our patterns. Send $1.00 
for three plans (50c each) of any piece 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
Then you will learn to know the 
FACTORY exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 
, Cs The Aristocrat of 
ch’s Mixture smoking Tobacco 
stantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
‘ant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfectcondition. Send10csilverorstamps @ 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. | 
French Tobacco Co., Dept. J, Statesville, N.C. (7 


of Furniture you desire. Fulland ex- i 5 

plicit directions for making sent with 
each plan. Anyone can do the work. 
Free booklet,’ The Foy of Crafsts- 
manship” explains everything. ws 


The Rolfsman System, 407 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fish the Button-and Rest 


\ Send me free booklet 
bas N\ of designs 


Name=.#—.: & £2253 


~, yowmtet 22) 


City or Postoffice 


> HERE IS 
sh ke: 


Send for 
FREE Ris 
“‘A Revelation in Comfort,’’ 


Booklet, containing 85 designs from 


$9.00 to $50.00, that tells why there is no 
chair like the 


“"R 
By simply pushing a button you 
can place the back at any of the 
ff nine comfortable and restful in- 
clinations, moving the back either up or 
downu—no rod to fallout, no getting up to 
change the back. Made with or without 
foot rest. 200,000onowinuse. Youcan tell 
a “Royal” by the push button and bythe 
trademarkand guaranteeon every chair. 
Deep, luxurious springs, upholstered in fabric 
or leather or made with loose cushions, 
An ideal gift for a man or woman. 
furniture dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will 
ship you direct. Send for booklet today. 


\\ Royal Chair Co., Dept. B, Sturgis, Mich. 


?? Morris Chair 


“The Push Button Kind’’ 


Sold by 


Boyd Syllabic System —vwritten with only nine characters. 


‘ 


No 
‘positions ’’—no ‘*‘ ruled lines’? — no‘‘ shading '’— no ‘‘word- 
signs ’’ — no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Certificates of Deposit 

An ideal investment for 
savings or trust funds. Safe, |; 
convenient, negotiable. Let 
us send you the book telling 
about them. Write today. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 


The 
° ° ° 
University of Chicago 
offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One maytake up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical students, 
The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Il. 


Rite-Lite 

Shaving and Dressing 
Glass (ADJUSTABLE) 
Raises and lowers 8in. 
Slides 14 in. in front of ff 
window. Nickeled fix- { 
f} tures. Bevelplatemir- | 
ror,6in. Turms on swiv- 
el. Price $2.00, deliv- 
ered. Address Dept. B. ¥ 


é Standard Shaving Glass Co. “= 
238 N. SALINA STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 


Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Phi Beta Kappa Keys 
Send for my free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T, WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 
CS ESE EIS FNS a OS 2 ee en aie 


MONEY 
DRAWING 


ee eee ee ee 
Automobile Accessories °°") “st 


tion. amps, 
Generators, Gas ‘Tanks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter- 
ies, and, im fact, everything fora Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 


CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ep 


oar. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, “*‘ MONEY IN DRAWING”; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PATENTS 


COPYRIGHTS 
A good income easily earned by 2%, <3" 


= + 7.4 it, men and 
men and women selling this article "72%" 
selling the Campbell Skirt Marker. Easy, quick seller. An 
excellent device, which every woman wants. Write for agency. 


McMARTIN SALES CO., 502 Ash Street, Toledo, O, 


William T. Jones, Attorney and 
Counselor im Patent Causes. 
“*Patent Manual,’’ containing 
honestadvice to inventors, senton 
request. 1111 F St.,Wash.,D.C. 
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“Now if I had had lots of cash,’’ mocked 
she. 

He reddened, winced. She had hit the 
exact reason. Having a great deal of 
money, he wanted more—enough to make 
the grandest kind of splurge in a puddle 
where splurge was everything. ‘Rather, 
because you are too intelligent,” drawled 
he. ‘‘I want somebody who'd fit into my 
melting moods, not a woman who’d make 
me ashamed by seeming to sit in judgment 
on my folly.” 

““A man mustn’t have too much respect 
for a woman if he’s to fall utterly in love 
with her—must he?” 

Arkwright smiled constrainedly. He 
liked cynical candor in men, but only pre- 
tended to like it in women because bald 
frankness in women was now the fashion. 
““See,’’ said he, ‘‘how ridiculous I’d feel 
trying to say sentimental things to you. 
Besides, it’s not easy to fall in love with a 
girl one has known since she was born, and 
with whom he’s always been on terms of 
brotherly, quite unsentimental intimacy.”’ 

Rita gave him a look that put this sug- 
gestion out of countenance by setting him 
to thrilling again. He felt that her look 
was artful, was deliberate, but he could not 
help responding to it. He began to be a 
little afraid of her, a little nervous about 
her; but he managed to say indifferently, 
““And why haven’t you fallen in love with 
me?” 

She smiled: ‘‘It isn’t proper for a well- 
brought-up girl to love until she is loved, 
is it?’ Her expression gave Grant a faint 
suggestion of a chill of apprehension lest she 
should be about to take advantage of their 
friendship by making a dead set for him. 
But she speedily tranquilized him by say- 
ing: ‘“‘ No, my reason was that I didn’t want 
to spoil my one friendship. Even a busi- 
ness person craves the luxury of.a friend— 
and marrying has been my business,” 
this with a slight curl of her pretty, some- 
what cruel mouth. ‘To be quite frank, I 
gave you up as a possibility years ago. I 
saw I wasn’t your style. Your tastes in 
women are rather—coarse.”’ 

Arkwright flushed. ‘“‘I do like ’em a bit 
noisy and silly,” he admitted. ‘‘That sort 
is so—so gemiitlich, as the Germans say.” 

‘‘Who’s the man you delivered over to 
old Patsy Raymond? I see he’s still fast 


to her.” 
‘* Handsome, isn’t he?’’ 
SOLA Sorts: 
“It’s Craig—the Honorable Joshua 


Craig—Assistant to the Attorney-General. 
He’s from Minnesota. He’s the real thing. 
But you’d not like him.” 

“He looks quite—tame, compared to 
what he was two years or so ago,’’said Rita, 
her voice as indolent as her slowly-moving 
eagle feathers. 

‘Oh, you’ve met him?” 

“No—only saw him. When I went 
West with the Burkes, Gus and the hus- 
band took me to a political meeting—one 
of those silly, stuffy gatherings where some 
blatant politician bellows out a lot of lies, 
and a crowd of badly-dressed people listen 
and swallow and yelp. Your friend was 
one of the speakers. What he said sounded 

” Rita paused for a word. 

“Sounded true,”’ suggested Grant. 

“Not at all. Nobody really cares any- 
thing about the people, not even them- 
selves. No, it sounded as if he had at least 
half-convineed himself, while the others 
showed they were lying outright. We 
rather liked him—at the safe distance of 
half the hall. He’s the kind of man that 
suggests—menageries—lions— danger if the 
bars break.”’ 

“How women do like that in a man!” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Through and through. He’s a fraud, 
of course, like all politicians. But be 
neath the fraud there’s a man—I think—a 
great, big man, strong and sure of himself 
—which is what can’t be said of many of us 
who wear trousers and pose as lords of 
creation.” 

The girl seemed to have ceased to listen, 
was apparently watching the dancers. 
Arkwright continued to gaze at his friend, 
to admire the impressive, if obviously 
posed, effect of his handsome head and 
shoulders. He smiled with a ‘tender ex- 
pression, as one smiles at the weakness of 
those one loves. Suddenly he said: ‘‘ By 
Jove, Rita—just the thing!” 

“What?” asked the girl, resuming the 
languid waving of her eagle fan. 

““Marry him—marry Josh Craig. He’ll 
not make much money out of polities. I 
doubt if even a woman could corrupt him 
that far. But you could take him out of 
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; . It’s the simplest thing in the world to 
| enamel a bedroom—woodwork, furniture or 
| bed—if you have the right enamel and know 
how to use it. 


| You can put it on smoothly, evenly, with- 
7 +4 out a brush mark, and have a glossy or dull 
| finish, whichever you prefer, if you use 


! Neal’s Enamel 


| ACME QUALITY 


| The label gives all the necessary direc- 
| tions for a successful and satisfactory job. 


Neal’s Enamel, Acme Quality, comes in 
| all colors, shades and tints, from snow 
white to deep reds, blues and greens, so 
you can make your room conform to any 
color scheme you desire. 


The Acme Quality Text- 


book on Paints and Finishes 
is a valuable book for every house- 
holder. It tells what finish to use 
for every purpose in and about the 
house and how to use it success- 
fully. 


Send for it —it’s free. 


Ask the practical painter about Acme Quality New 
Era Paints for the outside of your house. 


For sale by leading dealers 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


returned 


if you want— 
but you wont 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


These books are addressed to those 
realize that knowledge is power, that ignora 
is a curse, that success and usefulness 
dependent upon an intellig 
understanding of the purpose < 


sex. 4 
4 BOOKS TO MEN — 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
“‘ What a Young Boy Ought to Know” 
‘“ What a Young Man Ought to Know” 
‘* What a Y. Husband Ought to Know” 
““ What a Man of Forty-Pive Ought toKnow 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
‘‘ What a Young Girl Ought to Know’” 
‘“ What a Young Woman Ought to Know” 
‘* What a Young Wife Ought to Know’ 
“What a Woman of Porty-Five 
Ought to 


If you are a smoker of good 
cigars enclose a dollar bill in an 
envelope, mail it to us and we 
will send you, express prepaid, 


50 


ee Gloria 


Panetelas 


A fine Havana filled, high grade 


cigar. Smoke a few, if you don’t 
like them, return them, and we 
return the dollar. We have been 
pleasing thousands of smokers for 
forty years, and will please you. 
Perhaps your dealer has them. 


$1.00 per copy, post free. Table of content 


The Vir Publishing Co. 
544 Church Building, 15th and Race Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.5 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept cleam and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direet at 


R. & W. Jenkinson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. jor Beer Por ror 
isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free, 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING €CO., 917 Bourse Bldg., Philadel 
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on Vv i ROLL 
' The pay is good, the work congenial, and promotion 
rapid in the U. S. Civil Service. If you are an Americat 
man or woman over 18 you are eligible for any governmen 
position if you pass the Civil Service Examination. 
learn how you can qualify zz your spare time, write for | 
our free I. C. S. booklet. ~s 
International Correspondence Schools, __ ¥ 
Box 1171-C, Scranton, Pa. el 


Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
S/e ing complete outfits 
= ore] and explicit instruc- 


tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 

and lecture circuit, also local fields. im Churches, Public Schools, 

Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 

ones, Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 

Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 
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i Washes— 


Rinse and Hang Out 


= new COFFIELD POWER WASHER 
rs itself, You turn on the faucet—the 
»Id washes the clothes. Gets them 
essly clean without the eternal rubbing. 
eCoffield gets def/er results without 
bing! Pays for itself many times over 
te saving on the clothes. 


Tb and cylinder are made of galvanized 
yynstead of wood. It won’t warp, won’t 
i ae rust. Won’t swell or 
leak. Will give years 
of service ! 


The little 
extremely 
The water runs it. 
All you do is screw 
the hose to the faucet. 


v 


If we have no dealer 
in your town, we will 
ship direct, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Treat 
your clothes right. 
Send today for illus- 
trated booklet. 


» P.T.Coffield & Son 
1103-1113 E. 5th St., Dayton, 0. 


motor is 
simple. 


Let our 
dealer putin 
a Coffield 
and do your 
next wash- 
ing for you. 


Tuis Moror RUNS 
IT WHILE YOU 
RINSE AND HANG 
ouT 
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Instruments 
Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 

-the best you must have a ‘‘Lyon & 
Healy’? Cornet—sent anywhere on 
proval. See 

our unequaled 

(ding players. New bands can also get better 

‘heaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 

} Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 

uents taken in exchange. 

64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
GOKEY’S tiie 
MADE 
Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 
If you want a good water- 
It is waterproofed like the old Indian 
gay treated his moccasins. Gokey makes 
By/ has the largest and best equipped fac- 
We tory in the world for hand-made shoes. 


a 
RASS BAN THE BEST 
chestra Instruments. If you want 
F M trial and ap 
endorsements 
Sets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 
TON & HEALY 
5 
proof storm shoe, get Gokey’s. 
@ every pair by-hand and to-order. He 
Gokey uses ‘‘ Moose-Calf’’ uppers and 


Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear 
like iron. Gokey makes them fit 
—takes care of tender feet, too. 
Latest styles for all outdoor uses. 
» Write for ‘‘Gokey’s ShoeBook’’ 
8-0z.can Waterproofing, 35¢ 


@wM. N. GOKEY 
SHOE Co. 
10th Street 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Safe and Lighter 


Touch the lever and out comesa lighted match 
‘The greatest money-making novelty ever 
sold. For household and public places, 
wherevermatches are sold. Can be placed 
& on dressing case, or hung on the wall. 
Always ready. No waste of matches, no 
groping inthedark. Nickel finish. 1,000 
Agents wanted immediately. Write quick 
for terms and territory. Address 


Keystone Match Lighter Co., Box 10. Clearfield, Pa. 
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High-Grade Instruction 
by CORRESPONDENCE 
Established 1892 


DY 


Prepares for the bar. Improved 
method of instruction, combin- 
ing the Text-book, Lecture and 
P Case Book methods. Approved 
Hbench.and bar. Three Courses: College, 
braduate and Business Law. Classes begin 
honth. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for 
a. AZO dence School of 
0 Reaper Block, cago. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘S” 
which tells how you can get 
interest at the rate of 6% 
===! per aunum on your money 
ith unquestioned security. 


“TRUST 4» SAVINGS BANK | 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


‘tllow workmen about Vanco Hand Soap. $25.00 to $40.00 per 
his being made without interfering with regular work. Soon have 
*pendent business on the side. Send 10c for full size can and 


jiats The J.T. Robertson Co., Box S, Manchester, Conn. 
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politics and put him in the law. He could 
roll it up there. The good lawyers sell 
themselves dear nowadays, and he’d make 
a killing.” : 

“This sounds interesting.” 

“Tt’s a wonder I hadn’t thought of it 
before.” 

The girl gave a curious, quiet smile. “J 
had,” said she. 

“You had!” exclaimed Arkwright. 

“A woman always keeps a careful list 
of eligibles,” explained she. ‘As Petie 
Burke told me he was headed for Washing- 
ton, I put him on my list that very night— 
well down toward the bottom, but, still, 
on it. I had quite forgotten him until 
to-night.” ; 

Arkwright was staring at her. Her per- 
fect frankness, absolute naturalness with 
him, unreserved trust of him, gave him a 
guilty feeling for the bitter judgment on 
her character which he had secretly formed 
as the result of her confidences. ‘‘ Yet, 
really,” thought he, ‘‘she’s quite the nicest 
girl I know, and the cleverest. If she had 
hid herself from me, as the rest do, I’d 
never for one instant have suspected her of 
having so much—so much—so much calm, 
good sense—for that’s all it amounts to.” 
He decided it was a mistake for any human 
being in any circumstances to be absolutely 
naturaland unconcealingly candid. ‘‘ We’re 
such shallow fakers,’’ reflected he, ‘‘that 
if any one confesses to us things not a 
tenth part as bad as what we privately 
think and do, why, we set him—or her— 
especially her—down asa living, breathing 
atrocity in pants or petticoats.” 

Margaret was of the women who seem 
never to think of what they are really ab- 
sorbed in, and never to look at what they 
are really scrutinizing. She disconcerted 
him by interrupting his reflections with: 
“Y our private opinion of me is of small con- 
sequence to me, Grant, beside the relief 
and the joy of being able to say my secret 
self aloud. Also’’—here she grew dizzy 
at her own audacity in the frankness that 
fools—‘‘Also, if I wished to get you, Grant, 
or any man, I’d not be silly enough to fancy 
my character or lack of it would affect him. 
That isn’t what wins men—is it?” 

“You and Josh Craig have a most un- 
comfortable way of answering people’s 
thoughts,’”’ said Arkwright. ‘‘Now, how 
did you guess I was thinking mean things 
about you?”’ 

“For the same reason that Mr. Craig is 
able to guess what’s going on in your head.” 

“And that reason is ioe 

She laughed mockingly. ‘‘Because I 
know you, Grant Arkwright—you, the 
meanest-generous man, and the most gen- 
erous-mean man the Lord ever permitted. 
The way to make you generous is to give 
you a mean impulse; the way to make you 
mean is to set you to fearing you’re in 
danger of being generous.” 

““There’s a bouquet with an asp coiled 
in it,” said Arkwright, pleased; for with 
truly human vanity he had accepted the 
compliment and had thrown away the 
criticism. ‘“‘I’ll go bring Josh Craig.” 

“No, not to-night,”’ said Miss Severence, 
with a sudden compression of the lips and 
a stern, almost stormy contraction of the 
brows. 

“Please don’t do that, Rita,” cried Ark- 
wright. ‘‘It reminds me of your grand- 
mother.” 

The girl’s face cleared instantly, and all 
overt signs of strength of character van- 
ished in her usual expression of sweet, re- 
served femininity. ‘‘ Bring him to-morrow,” 
said she. ‘A little late, please. I want 
others to be there, so that I can study him 
unobserved.”’ She laughed. ‘This is a 
serious matter for me. My time is short, 
and my list of possible eligibles less ex- 
tended than I could wish.’”’ And with a 
satiric smile and a long, languorous, co- 
quettish glance, she waved him away and 
waved the waiting Jackie into his place. 

Arkwright found Craig clear of ‘‘ Patsy”’ 
Raymond and against the wall near the 
door. He was obviously unconscious of 
himself, of the possibility that he might be 
observed. His eyes were pouncing from 
blaze of jewels to white neck, to laughing, 
sensuous face, to jewels again or to lithe, 
young form, scantily clad and swaying in 
masculine arm in rhythm with the waltz. 
It gave Arkwright a qualm of something 
very like terror to note the contrast be- 
tween his passive figure and his roving eyes 
with their wolfish gleam—like Blicher, 
when he looked out over London and said: 
“God! What a city to sack!” 

Arkwright thought Josh was too ab- 
sorbed to be aware of his approach; but 
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give a new idea of underwear comfort. No 
drawers to slip down or show above the 
trousers; no shirt to crawl up; no double 
thickness about the waist. Elastic—fit like 
a second skin. Allow perfect freedom of 
motion, and so in sympathy with every line 
and movementof the body, you don’t know 
they're on. ‘Unconscious Underwear,” 
one wearer callsthem. Knitted, therefore 
porous, they absorb perspiration, pass it 
to the air, and keep the skin dry and warm. 

Made in a variety of materials, weights and 
fabrics to suit all tastes, including Shrinkproof 
Wool—woolen underwear that you can send 
to the laundry without fear of shrinking. 


No. 1203—Combed Egyptian Cotton, medium 


: 
| 
! 
| 
| 


weight 2 - $2.00 
No. 1103—Combed Egyptian Cotton, heavy W 7 
REA SSE SNS Oana ee 2.50 rite for 
No. 2703—Shrinkproof Merino, natural, me- Free Samples 
dium weight , c 3.50 ¢ A 
No. 1403— Shrinkproof Merino, natural, heavy of all these fabrics. We 
s weight ; i a 3.50 will send you at the same 
3 No. 1503 — Shrinkproof Merino, natural, light time a very novel book 
bd and fine e A 4.00 about union suits. 
ie us : . Have the merchant show 
‘ No. 1603 Sure Merino, natural, heavy Pye enide Wantoria the 
2 ? 5 * : x =ck of the gar i 
HM No. 503—Pure Silkateen, medium weight, 2 ee oie aan 
a white, flesh or blue : 5.00 locality, we will a” ae 
HY No. 603— Pure Silkateen, heavy weight, white, send prepaid 6 
: flesh or blue : A 3 6.00 on receipt Soe cOR 
2 No. 6103 —Pure Australian Wool, Shrinkproof, out, F he a KNITTING 
H light weight, white or natural . 6.00 PACE go". A MILLS 
f No. 6203 — Silk and Wool, light weight, white 7.00 pag 101 Bank Street 
i EreuEts. sp fo Cleveland, Ohio 
: 20". ss I'd like your novel 
Wealso make Mentor Comfort Underwear for women and ow union suit book and 
children, and will send to any woman interested a Ae samples of fabrics. 


beautiful book of samples free. Write for it to-day. 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 


101 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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| STEVENS RIFLES —SHOTGUNS— PISTOLS STEVENS 


saan ‘ Ee Z cee 2 - 


NEW DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 


fitted with Stevens Compressed Forged Steel Barrels—DrEm1-BLoc 
System. Strongest breech mechanism known. Barrel and Lug Compressed 
and Forged in one piece. Stevens Demi-Bloc Guns cannot shake loose. Prices 
list from $25.00 to $60.00. If you cannot obtain -from your dealer, we ship 
direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 

The ‘‘How and Why” of these superb Trap and Field Guns is explained in 
detail in our new Shotgun Pamphlet. Send four cents in stamps for It. 


Everybody should read Dan Beard’s ‘‘Gunsand Gunning.’’ Tells all about woodcraft, habits of game birds, camping equip- 
ment, cooking, etc. Beautifully illustrated by Belmore H. Browne. Sent on receipt of price—20c paper cover; 30c cloth cover. 


100 candle power 
each burner. Cheaper than Gas or Elec- 
tricity. Many styles—1, 2, 3,4 burners 


Gasoline LAMP 


Makes Home 
cheerful, Store attractive, Church 
bright. No dirt, smoke, grease, odor. 


SUN Inéandescent 


# The ‘‘SUN”’ Outshines Them All. Satisfac- 
fm tion or Money Back. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 


Hollow Wire Systems also. Agents wanted 5 
Jine commissions ; get catalog. 


324 Market Street, Canton, Oo. 8 


~ New Short High 
f Toe, Pat. Cheral 
| Colt Blucher y If you 

want a 
shoe that 
is above the 
commonplace— 
See the many ex- 
clusive new styles in Florsheim 
Shoes for Fall. They are unsur- 


passed in Quality and Service. 
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Every Florsheim Shoe has a 
‘natural shaped” last—correctly 
fashioned after measurements taken 
from hundreds of normal feet. This 
distinctive feature makes for greater 
comfort and “shape retaining” — 
most essential in a real good shoe. 


‘ 


Most styles $5 and $6. Write for style book. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


THAT DAINTY MINT COVERED {| 
CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM 


AN OUNCE FOR A NICKEL ano In 5 “anv lOSPACKETS i 
FRANK 1H. FLEER & CO,INC.PHILADELPHIA ao TORONTO. 
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“I MADE $12 PE 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make £3 to 
j} $10 a day. OUTFIT 
l| FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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as soon as he was beside him Josh said: 
‘“You were right about that apartment of 
mine. It’s a squalid hole. Six months 
ago, when I got my seventy-five hundred 
a year, | thought I wasrich. Rich? Why, 
that woman there has ten years’ salary on 
her hair. All the money I and my whole 
family ever saw wouldn’t pay for the rings 
on any one of a hundred hands here. It 
makes me mad and it makes me greedy.” 

“T warned you,” said Arkwright. 

Craig wheeled on him. ‘‘ You don’t—can’t 
—understand. You're like allthese people. 
Money is your god. But I don’t want 


| money, I want power—to make all these 
| snobs with their wealth, all these million- 
| aires, all these women with fine skins and 


beautiful bodies, bow down before me— 
that’s what I want!” 
“Well, it’s up to 


Arkwright laughed. 
you, Joshua.” 

Craig tossed his Viking head. ‘“‘ Yes, it’s 
up to me, and I'll get what I want—the 
people andI. . Who’s that fright- 
ful person?” 

Into the room, only a few feet from them, 
advanced an old woman—very old, but 
straight as a projectile. She carried her 
head high, and her masses of gray-white 
hair, coiled like a crown, gave her the 
seeming of royalty in full panoply. There 
was white lace over her black velvet at 
the shoulders; her train swept yards be- 
hind her. She was bearing a cane, or 
rather a staff, of ebony; but it suggested, 
not decrepitude, but power—perhaps even 
a weapon that might be used to enforce 
authority should occasion demand. In 
her face, in her haughty eyes, however, 
there was that which forbade the supposi- 
tion of any revolt being never so remotely 
possible. As she advanced across the ball- 
room, dancing ceased before her and 
around her, and but for the noise of the 
orchestra there would have been an awed 
and painful silence. Mrs. Burke’s haughty 
daughter-in-law, with an expression of 
eager desire to conciliate and to please, 
hastened forward and conducted the old 
lady to a gilt armchair in the centre of the 
dais, across the end of the ballroom. It was 
several minutes before the gayety was re- 
sumed, and then it seemed to have lost the 
abandon which the freely-flowing cham- 
pagne had put into it. 

“Who is that frightful person?” re- 


| peated Craig. He was scowling like a king 


angered and insulted by the advent of an 
eclipsing rival. 

“Grandma,” replied Arkwright, his flip- 
pancy carefully keyed low. 

““T’ve never seen a more dreadful per- 
son!’’ exclaimed Craig angrily. ‘‘And a 
woman, too! She’s the exact reverse of 
everything a woman should be—no sweet- 
ness, no gentleness. I can’t believe she 
ever brought a child into the world.” 

“She probably doubts it herself,” said 
Arkwright. 

“Why does everybody cringe before her ?”’ 

“That’s what everybody asks. She 
hasn’t any huge wealth—or birth either, 
for that matter. It’s just the custom. 
We defer to her here precisely as we wear 
claw-hammer coats and low-neck dresses. 
Nobody thinks of changing the custom.” 

Josh’s lip curled. ‘‘ Introduce meto her,” 
he said commandingly. 

Arkwright looked amused and alarmed. 
“Not to-night. All in good time. She’s 
the grandmother of a young woman I 
want you to meet. She’s Madam Bowker, 
and the girl’s name is Severence.”’ 

“‘T want to meet that old woman,’ per- 
sisted Josh. Never before had he seen a 
human being who gave him a sense of 
doubt as to the superiority of his own will. 

‘“‘Don’t be in too big a hurry for Water- 
loo,” jested Arkwright. ‘‘It’s coming 
toward you fast enough. That old lady 
will put you in your place. After ten 
minutes of her, you'll feel like a schoolboy 
who has ‘got his’ for sassing the teacher.”’ 

“T want to meet her,’”’ repeated Craig. 
And he watched her every movement; 
watched the men and women bowing def- 
erentially about her chair; watched her 
truly royal dignity, as she was graciously 
pleased to relax now and then. 

“Every society has its mumbo-jumbo 
to keep it in order,’ said Arkwright. 
“She’s ours. . . I’m dead tired. 
You’ve done enough for one night. It’sa 
bad idea to stay too long; it creates an 
impression of frivolity. Come along!” 

Craig went, reluctantly, with several 
halts and backward glances at the old lady 
of the ebon staff. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


many reasons a 
for the populanity of 


SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


isco 


the greatest and the best 
is because they're so good. 


0 


October 10,19 
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Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 


an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 


WHILE WAITING OR DEBATING the invest- 
ment of your savings, your idle money will earn 


Five Per Cent 


withdrawable at your need on required notice, with earnings 
reckoned foreveryday. Our Certificate Plan of handling Sav- 
ings Accounts by Mail makes this a safe, convenient and 
protitable employment of your money 
as atemporary investment, with abso- 
lute security based on selected New 
York and Suburban Real Estate Mort- 
gages. Under supervision of New 
York Banking Department. Estab- 
lished 15 years. Assets $1,800,000. 


Let us send you full particulars, 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42d St. 
New York 


A New $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” 


for six months and 
a copy of my new 


Book 76 Plans 


for attractive Homes 
costing $1000 to $4000. 
Keith’s monthly maga- 
zine is the recognized 
authority on planningand 
Decorating Homes. Each § 
issue gives 7 designs by 
ADE leading architects. $1.50 

= year. News-stands 15c 
Our Plan No. 40—%1200 copy. With each $1 order 
I will also include two recent back numbers. Send today. 
MAX L, KEITH, 474 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bix OPUS ROOR 


— We will guarantee to put any old 
5c PerSquare leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, 
steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, 
and keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year, 


e@ ‘The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 

00 - 1X teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 

The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68, Elyria, Ohio 


9 J QUICK ACTION insures PROTECTIO 
= When an emergency demands quickness of acti 
no defensive weapon can equal a 


Colt Automatic Pisto 


Light in weight; compact and flat in form; powerful without recoil; accu 
reliable and under instant control, it is the modern pocket or house arm that 
advantage to the man behind it. 


COLTS 


Won’t Faze’Em 


Hire salesmen that work all hours, add Z 
weathers. Our ‘wax finish’* weatherproof 
signs on wire fences, barns, anywhere ; cost 75% 
less than metal or wood; average life 3 to 5 ye 
Almost impossible to teardown. Attractively pri 
any size and variety of colors to order. Say anything yor 
furnish snappy phrases. Big trade pullers. A persistent 
way to advertise. Any quantity you order shipped in tend 
paid. Write for prices, samples. High-grade salesm 


TheSTATESMAN COMPANY, 16 Jefferson Ave.,M 


10c, send you, all 
prepaid, the latest, sw 
and funniest Musical 
elty you ever heard. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The To 
395 B'way, Dept. 2, 


Develop Your Ger ' 


and increase your income. The White Lodge St 
tiply your efliciency and cultivate inspirationin a 
andart. Special inducements to Thinkers, Worke! 
ers, Authors, Artists and Idealists. Send for p 
methods to The White Lodge, Peekskill-on-Hudsol 


(Caliber .32 or 
.380 Hammerle 


Send for Catalog No. 85. 


PATENT 15a Pal 
FIRE ARMS r Hartford, Todon, 
MFG. eg Conn. D 


ampus J: gs are 
Ultra Stylish 


‘AT FalliSeqvon Ahead of the Times 


These ‘‘nifty’’ garments are a boon to’ our designers have correctly anticipated 
ye young man who wishes to be correct, what will be in vogue next season by study- 
t desires something more snappy and _ ing the trend of the fashions of to-day, and 
stinctive than the conservative styles going a step farther than is now conserva- 


‘orn by his elders. In producing them, _ tively correct. i The “Why” 


In our new catalog of Fall styles for men and women 


Kaufman a _—which we would like to send to you—we are showing 
in a very clear and interesting manner “why”’ 


no other manufacturer can use. All the 4 

; shrink tendency is taken out of the cloth pee 

dvance of the times. before the goods are ever touched with . ‘ee $4. 
| The gracefully moulded shoulders, long the shears. Which means that Campus 
oil lapels, distinctive cuff designs, the Togs will not shrink, get out of shape, 
‘ap pockets, the form-fitting back and wrinkle, pucker, bag nor draw up. 

ip front, give to Campus Tog Suits And because our ‘‘Pre-Shrinking”’ 
‘nd Overcoats that air of classy nifti- Process renders style and fit perpetual, 
ess so much desired by our cleverest Wwe are able to Guarantee Satisfaction or 
‘ressers. Money Back on Campus Togs or any 


- : ther garment bearing the Kaufman 
Low cut vests, with angle pockets; trou- a ; 9) Sra vie 

ots full hipped, with wide turn-up, and on Se saa ge ene ie 4 ther 

any of the innovations which others will i Si ee eG 


i . : dealer has our authority to make this F (c Walay§ ei F 
ell et honte ae in these guarantee to. you. Ask him about it tion— the ‘‘ Ralston Oak ’’ Sole— on which 


Z : Ralston quality is built. Ralston style 
And what is of still greater importance exe pe ae ay, Rae ) is abreast of the fashion without sacri- ee \ 
the man who cares for his appearance, Kaufman ‘“Pre-Shrunk”’ ie. poms the aes om oe Ste oy come 
very iota of the style, distinctiveness and Garments in any of the A\SZ@D\ mae > Hee Be evant for Our ( 
legance which you notice when you view popular fabrics for Fall @VZ4@& cS .. 6 come bY aoe ceabichige ee Us Book of | 
ourself in the clothier’s glass is there to and Winter at $12.00 to tage » e. ee Fall and 


fay. $30.00. Most people ‘aggarmencs\ / Winter Shoe } 
It is rendered fixed and permanent by will find something to cet ; : 5 Styles, It’s Free | 
e Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, please them at $15.00 Se Stock No. 126 , Be a 
hich is exclusively our own, and which to $18.00. ‘ 


are better in all details —uppers, vamp, soles, etc.—than other $4.00 
The genuine Oak bark tanning is the main factor in the 
production of the most dependable soles. The second factor 
is the portion of the hide from which the soles are cut. 
The illustration shows a hide marked for the cutting 
of Ralston Soles. Only the portion called the ‘‘bend”’ 
is sufficiently uniform in toughness and grain to be 
used in Ralston Shoes. The remaining portions 
goto the remnant dealer. That’s the founda- 


In those few towns where 
we have no agent we ship direct 


To be sure of the Style Per- and guarantee satisfaction or refund 


ie 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles paathoninaler to show you Sterling Patent Colt eed: = your money. Only 25c extra for delivery. ( 


: for Fall and Winter. Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct this label, sewed in tl ar- ° ee ile” = ia 
B if you prefer. It’s FREE. You should have it before deciding. this label, sewed in the gar- ¢ Blucher. “Smile” Last. 2 RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 


985 Main Street 


“2 A shoe as comfortabl nd 
SHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS. 9 CHICAGO as it spied ad es Be Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Find this imprint on a fountain pen and you will find the one that 
is popular for what it does — not for what it is said to do. 


A few of the most popular styles are illustrated below. Each 
style is made with pen points of every kind, in order that the 
requirements of every wniter may be exactly fulfilled. 


Chill Fall Nights 
Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings 


are chilly and damp, the room in which you sit should be 
warm and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Toucha match to the 

wick—turn it up as far as it will go. You can’t turn it too 

high, the Smokeless Device prevents. Heats a large room in 

a few minutes and can be carried easily from one room to é 

another. Handsomely finished in nickel or japan. Burns j No. 12 No. 412 Sterling No, 12.Gold No. 22 G M 


f No. 12 
Yr i ing. i P Hl t Plain Gold Mounted Silver Filigree Middle Band Gold Mounted 
9 hours with one filling. Every heater warranted | See Price $2.50 Price $3.50 Price $5.00 Price $3.50 Price $3.50 


CSEULSLERCE EEE 


rg. 


is the best lamp for all- 
The Rayo Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, 
steady light. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
Equipped with the latest improved central draft burner. 
Handsome — simple— satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 


If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to our nearest 


“STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


German Silver Clip-Cap adds to all costs 25 cents 
From All Leading Dealers 


any of the above styles may be purchased, and remember this, that the Waterman’s Ideal plan 
and policy are that you shall be absolutely satisfied with your purchase, or money refunded. 
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8 School 8t., Boston 209 State St., Chicago 734 Market St., San Francisco 
136 St. James St., Montreal 12 Golden Lane, London 6 Rue d@’ Hanovre, Paris 
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FALL STYLES IN QUARTER-SIZES 


Wouldn’t yo to wear shoes which you’re sure Regal Quarter-sizes give you doube the assurance of 
are correct according e season’s authentic fashions? a perfect fitting — because they provide a special guarter- 
Certainly, you would$ size in between each regular half and whole size. No 

Right now—#in eac © 487 Regal Stores and other shoes give you this advantage. 

Agencies—you will find the custom styles decreed The name REGAL is itself a guarantee of style- 
by fashion as proper for this There are 243 of correctness and highest quality. And Regal Shoes are 
these new Regal models—in nd leathers suit- sold directly from the factory to you, with all intermediate 

of life, and profits eliminated. Nowhere else in the world can you 


obtain equal shoe value at anywhere near Regal ces. 


And unless you wear Regals, the c e that RECTOR $4 OO (Prepaid $125.) Style G—e36g 
you've often bought ill-fitting, uncomfortable § her Me dia illustrated, Blucher-cut booy@S>Newsat yle 
5 of slender toe last— giving the same trim effect as the morefsointed s pes, 
but a_trifle broader at the end. ‘“Crimped” Vamp of brilliant, fl@xible 
King Patent Leather. Top of dult finished calf. Clever sole trim fairly 
outside and close on inside edge. Military heel. 


ove 


able for men and women in eve 
$350 proper for every occasion. 


Specials, $4 and $5 than take the time and trouble to go from store fe 
pet ae a hunting an accurate fit. Tha?’s all unnecessary now. 


Largest retail shoe business in the world. 487 Stores and A gencie ited..States ana countries 


FALL and WINTER STYLE BOOK — Illustrates the correct models for both mena we 
It’s an acknowledged authority on styles. Handsome cover in colors. Postpaid on request. 


London, Eng., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane, E. C.. 
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Wonderful 


Experiment 


This is an actual photograph of an actual test. It shows a Rubberset Shaving Brush 
sawed in two— through bristles and all—leaving just a half-brush. 
In this condition it could be used as well as a whole one. 


Not a bristle could be 
loosened —not one could be pulled out at any angle or by any means. 


Even boiling and 
soaking failed to make any impression on the setting of the bristles, because the bristles of all 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brushes 


are set in hard vulcanized rubber which holds them together in one solid base. 
This half-brush has been in daily use for over a year and has never lost a bristle. 


What 
would happen if you should try this experiment with an ordinary brush whose 
bristles were set in glue, rosin or cement? 


The name on every Rubberset brush guarantees it. Why bother with bristle- 
shedding brushes when Rubberset brushes cost no more and last a lifetime? 


_ Rubberset Shaving Brushes are sold at all dealers’ and barbers’, in all styles and sizes, 25, 
50,75 cents to $6.00. If not at your dealer’s send for book from which to order by mail. 
To the average man we commend the $1 brush 
Berset Shaving Cream Soap softens the beard without rubbing with the hands. 
Doesn’t dry, doesn’t smart. 


25 cents a tube at all dealers’, or direct by mail. 
2 cent stamp for sample tube containing one month’s supply. 


Do not accept 
any other brush 


Send 
St THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 
to be as good \ oe Sales Office: Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 
\ ) 5213 Metropolitan Tower, 63 Ferry Street, 
\ ae < NEW YORK CITY 
\ ; 
ats 


~ NEWARK, N. J. 
Branch Offices — Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal. 


_ was the one conducted by Henry Villard twenty-seven years ago. 
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HE philosophy of the popular blind pool 
is simple and attractive. It may be 
stated substantially as follows: 

In speculation, as every one knows, the crowd always loses its money. The 
aggregate of its losses is enormous. To the mind of the novice, what one person loses 
another must gain; and the profits of the powerful few in speculation consist precisely 
of the crowd’s enormous losses. So if the crowd will only powerfully codperate in a pool 
it can capture the profits which consist of its own losses and get very rich by picking up 
what it drops. 

I don’t know that any blind pool man ever did state it in exactly that way; but 
that is what it amounts to—theoretically. In practice, it doesn’t amount to so much. 
That is, the pool loses, but does not recapture the loss; whence arises the popular 
definition that a blind pool is so called because nobody ever sees his money again after 
putting it in. 

The plea for codperation is based usually upon a fallacy. The crowd does almost 

always lose; and the aggregate of its losses is enormous. But it by no means necessarily 
follows that those losses represent the gains of somebody on the other side of the market. 
On the contrary, it may be said in a broad and general sort of way that speculation is 
an operation in which everybody loses, because the most characteristic element in it 
consists of buying property for more than it is worth and selling it for less than it is 
worth. : 
Usually, in a falling market, one crowd after another sells out, at lower and lower 
prices. In the huge decline of 1907 the big fellows, the wicked “‘System”’ itself, had 
finally to sell stocks at heart-breaking prices. Conversely, in the big advance of 1908, 
nobody directly lost all the money that the bulls made. The properties were simply 
worth more in the summer of 1908 than they were in the winter of 1907. 

That anybody ever made and kept a great deal of money simply by speculating in 
stocks or grain is doubtful. It is noteworthy that, in examining many speculative 
accounts, the difference between the operators who played a system and those who 
didn’t was that the system players lost their money sooner. Among the various systems 
of speculating, a blind pool is, in that regard, one of the most effective. 


Is Mr. Lawson’s Venture a Near-Sighted Hennery? 


T IS rather difficult to say just what a blind pool is. Webster defines a pool as “‘any 
gambling or commercial venture in which several persons join; a combination of 
persons contributing money to be used for the purpose of increasing or depressing the 
market price of stocks, grain or other commodities.’’? When the management is given 
complete discretion, without any necessity to consult or inform contributors concerning 
the operations, the pool is commonly said to be blind. So I should without hesitation 


_have cited Thomas W. Lawson’s modest Bay State Gas (or “ National Stock’’) venture 
_ asa pure example of the blind pool. 


Mr. Lawson himself, however, not only denies that 
it isa blind pool, but offers to pay a reward of ten thousand dollars to any one who will 
prove that it is one. From Webster, again, one learns that the word pool is from pouwle, 
properly a hen. One might conclude, therefore, that Mr. Lawson’s venture was merely 
a near-sighted hennery. 

Up to this time, the greatest venture to which the name blind pool has been applied 
In 1879 Mr. Villard 
proposed to consolidate two rival steamboat lines in Oregon and build a narrow-gauge, 
connecting railroad with the help of the Union Pacific. Jay Gould and Sidney Dillon, 


_ for the latter, were to furnish fifty per cent. of the cash, which would leave Mr. Villard 
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only forty-nine per cent. to borrow. He paid 
$110,000 for options on the steamboat compa- 
nies, the purchase price being between four and 
five millions. But when he went to New York to complete the deal, Gould and Dillon 
declined to participate. 

Quite undaunted, Villard organized the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 
which at once issued six millions of bonds and a like amount of stock. Villard sold the 
bonds, giving seventy per cent. of stock as a bonus, and with the proceeds bought the 
steamboats, which then became the property of the new company. Selling a new 
company’s bonds for the purpose of acquiring some assets for it was then, and still 
is, considered a clever bit of financiering. 

The new company, however, was a notable success. Within five months the stock, 
given as a bonus, advanced to 95, and the next year it sold at 180. The Oregon 
Improvement Company, which Mr. Villard next organized, was also a great success. 


Henry Villard’s Blind Pool for Millionaires 


T THIS time the Northern Pacific was building in the Northwest, but was hampered 
by lack of funds. In 1880 Mr. Villard was shocked to learn that a powerful 
syndicate, headed by Drexel, Morgan & Co., August Belmont & Co., and Winslow, 
Lanier & Co., had contracted to buy forty million dollars of Northern Pacific bonds. 
With a full treasury and such backers, Northern Pacific might obviously make things 
unpleasant for Mr. Villard in Oregon. So he resolved secretly to buy control of 
Northern Pacific—or at least to buy enough stock to insure that his wishes would 
receive respectful consideration. In February, 1881, he issued a confidential circular 
to about fifty men of means—the late George M. Pullman being one—asking them to 
subscribe eight million dollars for an undertaking the nature of which would be 
disclosed to them on or before May 15 following. 

“The very novelty and mystery of the proposition proved to be an irresistible 
attraction,” says Mr. Villard in his memoirs. Within twenty-four hours subscriptions 
were offered for more than twice the amount asked for. The subscriptions at once 
sold at twenty-five per cent. premium, and soon commanded fifty per cent. premium. 
Wealthy and influential citizens flocked to Mr. Villard’s office asking, or even demanding, 
that he take their money, and sometimes quite lost their tempers when he refused. 

This was a blind pool, yet there were glimmers of light in it. A few of the leading 
subscribers knew Villard’s purpose, and the personal receipts which he gave for the 
money showed that the enterprise was related to the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
and the Oregon Improvement companies, both of which then stood in high favor. 

With the pool money Villard proceeded to buy Northern Pacific stock. When 
May 15 came around he had not acquired as much as he needed. He postponed the 
accounting to June 24; then asked the pool members for twelve millions more, which 
they promptly furnished, and which gave him a controlling interest in Northern Pacific. 

It was substantially the same condition which confronted Harriman in 1901, when 
Hill and Morgan, for the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, got control of the 
Burlington. When Harriman then decided to protect himself by secretly buying 
control of Northern Pacific, very likely he had Villard’s great blind pool coup in mind. 

The final twelve millions being subscribed to the pool, Mr. Villard organized the 
Oregon and Transcontinental Company, with thirty millions of capital stock. This stock 
was distributed among the pool subscribers at the rate of 150 for each hundred dollars 
paid in to the pool. Next year the stock sold almost to par, which would give 
subscribers a profit of 50 per cent. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Villard says, ‘‘the company was 
destined to prove a grievous disappointment and the 
greatest possible trial to its originator’”’—also, equally, no 
doubt, to its stockholders, the former blind pool members. 
Difficulties rapidly accumulated. In 1883 Mr. Villard 
appointed a friendly committee to examine his financial 
condition and ascertain, if possible, where he stood. One 
night in December the committee woke him up to impart 
the cheering information that he, personally, was insolvent 
and the Oregon and Transcontinental Company on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

Being only on the verge of bankruptcy, it was, perhaps, 
the most successful of all big blind pools. It should be 
noted, however, that this pool was formed to buy a great 
property and not for mere stock-market speculation; that 
some of its members knew from the first what it was about, 
and that the money was furnished by a comparatively 
small number of wealthy men. 

When Mr. Villard’s enterprise was in its most flourish- 
ing phase, a blind pool of far different character and of 
even greater celebrity was getting under way in Chicago. 
It seems to have had its obscure beginnings in one of those 
incidental combinations among operators that are always 
forming and unforming in speculative markets; but it 
soon expanded under the guidance of some master mind 
whose exact identity is still a matter of dispute. 

The ostensible managers were Flemming & Merriam, a 
firm of small standing or responsibility. They formed a 
number of “funds,” alphabetically designated, to operate 
in Board of Trade commodities, principally wheat. “ Fund 
W” was the last, biggest and most famous. It was really 
an enormous literary success. The skill with which its 
advertisements appealed to the ignorant and unwary was 
the backbone of the enterprise. If the ‘Fund W” 
geniuses had taken the precaution to copyright their liter- 
ature, it is said, they would have got rich from the royal- 
ties—so extensively has it been copied by subsequent 
hopeful swindlers. 

The appeal was, substantially, this: A few operators of 
great means manipulate the grain markets and make 
immense profits. Against these operators, people of small 
means stand no show; but if people of small means com- 
bine they can manipulate the markets and secure the 
profits. Flemming & Merriam sowed the United States 
and Canada with circulars. In the cities they used news- 
paper advertising sparingly; but they did put advertise- 
ments in the city papers and have them reproduced in 
country papers as editorial expressions of the metropolitan 
press. While the country papers must be severely con- 
demned for lending themselves to this fraud, the metro- 
politan press was not always immaculate. One city paper 
at least ran a warm commendation of the swindle with no 
mark by which the lay eye could distinguish it from 
regular news matter. 


Ten-Dollar Financiers in Hysterics 


ee to their basic principle of giving the small mana 
show, Flemming & Merriam fixed the shares in the 
pool at ten dollars each. None of a larger amount was 
issued, but anybody could buy as many ten-dollar shares 
as he chose to pay for. 

The pool, of course, seemed to be notably successful. 
Every subscriber received a monthly dividend represent- 
ing his proportion of the profits—and mentioned it to his 
neighbor, who thereupon hastened to subscribe. Which- 
ever way the market went, “‘ Fund W,”’ as appeared by its 
own statements, had been on the right side. It had claimed 
that its system was infallible, and its own reports showed 
that the claim was substantiated. Under such encourag- 
ing conditions subscribers increased in geometrical ratio. 

There were, of course, some men who knew that Flem- 
ming & Merriam were not members of the Board of Trade, 
and were not conducting operations in grain which could 
account for the profits they claimed to be making; who 
knew that, in fact, there were no large, red elevators burst- 
ing with “‘ Fund W” wheat, such as Flemming & Merriam 
pictured to admiring subscribers on the front pages of 
their circulars. But nobody, or almost nobody, thought 
it incumbent upon him to do anything about it. The con- 
spicuous exception was Colonel James E. Stuart, chief 
post-office inspector at Chicago. It made the Colonel 
restless to see Uncle Sam, day after day, deliver heavy 
bags of mail, laden with money, to the dingy office of the 
concern on La Salle Street. He had no legal proof that it 
was a swindle, but only a moral certainty. On thestrength 
of the moral certainty he induced the Postmaster-General, 
the last day of January, 1883, to issue a fraud order, 
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stopping payment of postal orders and delivery of regis- 
tered mail to Flemming & Merriam. 

Two of the most distinguished attorneys in Chicago at 
once waited upon the inspector and represented the grave, 
or even monstrous, nature of the step which he had taken 
in interdicting the mail of a flourishing and opulent con- 
cern without a scrap of evidence that its business was 
illegal. Other and less reputable efforts were made to lift 
the Department’s ban. Oddly enough, the most formid- 
able effort was made by the victims themselves. Inspector 
Stuart was summoned to Washington, where the Post- 
master-General showed him letters, written by subscribers 
to “Fund W” in all parts of the country, protesting against 
the Department’s interference with that benefactor of the 
common people. 


How ‘Fund W ” Exploded With a Loud Report 


Bee the inspector was soon justified. Judging that the 
Department would not lift its ban, Flemming & 
Merriam decamped. Just before the fraud order was issued 
they had sent out the monthly ‘‘ dividend” checks. These 
“dividends,” of course, were paid out of the subscribers’ 
own money for the purpose of calling in other suckers. As 
there were to be no more suckers it would obviously be the 
height of folly to pay any more dividends. So Flemming 
& Merriam drew the money out of the bank and let the 
checks go to protest. They left behind them an empty 
safe, not sufficiently valuable to warrant them in paying 
the cost of its removal, and some well-worn office furniture. 

Then the victims began to be heard from in a different 
tone. In some towns they got together and appointed a 
committee, or hired a lawyer, to see what could be done 
about it. A single Illinois town sent up a lawyer with six 
thousand ten-dollar certificates. It seems that hardly any 
community had escaped. Flemming fled to Canada, where 
he had once lived. A citizen of Peterboro recognized him, 
promptly rallied the local victims of ‘‘Fund W,” and had 
him arrested. 

How much money the fraud took in and who got it are 
not definitely known to this day. That Flemming & 
Merriam were merely the willing tools of abler men was 
generally believed. Two Chicago citizens, both then 
classed as millionaires, one of whom, at least, left a very 
large fortune at his death and a name inseparably asso- 
ciated with a great business in legitimate lines, were men- 
tioned in the press as the real backers of ‘‘Fund W.’ It 
was also mentioned that the backers drew a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a month from the enterprise. Both these 
matters, however, remain mere newspaper gossip, which, 
as every one knows, is often untrustworthy. 

“Fund W” blew up in February, 1883, and the noise of 
it reverberated long and loud. But it is the most melan- 
choly fact about these swindles that, when one of them is 
exposed, a lot of rascals hear about it and immediately set 
up similar swindles, but the suckers never hear of it at all. 
The criminal courts were hardly done with ‘‘Fund W” 
before zealous plagiarists were working just the same game 
in just the same way. 

Among many imitators one of the most notable was the 
E. S. Dean Company, duly incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey in 1896, with an ‘‘authorized capital” of 
one million dollars, and enough actual money to buy some 
space in the leading newspapers. One woman who lost 
the whole of her little fortune in “Fund W” explained 
that she saw the concern’s advertisement in a reputable 
newspaper and innocently supposed that it, also, must be 
reputable. The Dean Company offered to prove that all 
its trades were executed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
“‘the most reliable institution in the United States.”’ 

“How do you suppose bankers can get so wealthy? 
How do you suppose insurance companies make millions?” 
it inquired. “It is simply this: They hire, procure or 
obtain your money in small amounts at 314 to 6 per cent. 
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per annum, and use it in combination to make 200 to 400 
per cent. Our plan of operating is the one by which all 
successful speculators have made their fortunes.” 

The Post-Office Department issued a fraud order against 
the concern in April, 1897. Its most important asset con- 
sisted of a “sucker list’? containing twenty-five thousand — 
names. It was said that it had taken in five million dollars — 
—not all clear profit, of course, for it had to pay a lot to 
the newspapers for advertising. Six months after the 
Dean crowd was indicted some of them were back at — 
the same game under another name—probably using the — 
same sucker list; at any rate, using the same newspapers — 
to get in a new crop. : 

The “Franklin Syndicate” in Brooklyn took in two 
million dollars in four months on the old ‘“‘Fund W” plan — 
of a sure system for beating the speculative market. j 

These concerns, of course, were just swindles; but they — 
rest, finally, upon the same idea that honestly-intended — 
blind pools do; an idea old as man himself, and as full of — 
error—namely, that it is possible to devise a ‘‘sure” system — 
of gambling. : 

One of the biggest of stock-market pools whose inten-— 
tions were honest operated at the same time the Dean 
Company did. This was the Monetary Trust, with head- 
quarters at 50 Broadway, of which Francis D. Carley was — 
president and spokesman. “g 

Mr. Carley’s enterprise, like Mr. Lawson’s, was ‘‘estab- _ 
lished to battle against the evil influences of Wall Street.” — 
But Mr. Carley’s view of those evil influences was very i 
different from Mr. Lawson’s. For example, one of his — 
advertisements says: ‘‘We declare that Pierpont Morgan — 
has done more for the credit and good name of this coun- 
try than any other man who has lived in it’’—a sentiment 
which would cause the celebrated Bostonian to turn — 
indigo blue. E 

The Monetary Trust was duly incorporated, under the — 
laws of New York, to act as trustee in stock-market oper- _ 
ations for such persons as might be persuaded to commit : 
their money to its hands. It offered men of moderate — 
means the advantages of team play, and proposed to 
reform those bad factors in speculation, such as dishonest 
syndicates, manipulation and bucket-shops, by which so — 
many people foolishly lost their money. ; 

Mr. Carley was a good, persuasive, but’ highly-dignified ’ 
advertiser. Beside one of Lawson’s later broadsides, a — 
Carley advertisement sounds as conservative as J. P. — 
Morgan refusing to be interviewed on any subject. Com- — 
paring the literature of the Monetary Trust with that of — 
“National Stock,” you might infer that Mr. Carley was — 
conducting the commercial department of the Bank of 
England, where you cannot make a deposit unless you 
bring the bones of your grandfather along with the money. — 
In September, 1896, Mr. Carley bought columns of high- — 
priced newspaper space in order to persuade farmers that _ 
they ought to vote against Bryan. Z 


The Bashful Bulls of Ninety-Six 


ARES good faith of the Monetary Trust was never im- — 
pugned, that I have heard of, and it was absolutely — 
right in its judgment of the position of American securities. 
It started along in August, 1895, to bull the best stocks 
because they were too low. And they were too low— 
ridiculously low, dirt cheap. There is absolutely no ques- 
tion about that. Nevertheless, those stocks simply 
wouldn’t bull. Week after week, Mr. Carley would per- 
suade himself and any other reasonable man that St. 
Paul and so on ought to sell much higher. It was true. 
But they wouldn’t, and didn’t, sell much higher. Always, 
in the main, there were more people anxious to sell than 
to buy. 

“During such periods of fever and folly,” said Mr. 
Carley, in January, 1896, referring to the past, “the 
teachings of the Monetary Trust became obscured; but 
from this time forward, more and more, laws of finance, 
business considerations, natural conditions, renewed 
growth of the country and renewed expansion of prosperity 
will control. Improvements promised in these papers, 
now long delayed, will have conspicucus development 
during the next few months.” 

At that time Atchison was selling at 18, Burlington at 
78, Chicago and Northwestern at 97, St. Paul at 66, Rock 
Island at 68, Louisvilleand Nashvilleat 43. Think of that! 
It looks like getting them for nothing. Yet they went 
still lower. The really ‘conspicuous development during 
the next few months” was the downward drift of the 
market. In February Mr. Carley said the trouble was 
over at last; ‘St, Paul stock and other stocks will now 
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fulfill our predictions.’’ Yet six months later there was so 

much more trouble that February, in retrospect, looked 
almost rosy. Stock prices in 1896 averaged even lower 
than in 1895. 

The approach of election encouraged Mr. Carley, and, 
when he became convinced that the Republicans would 
win, he prophetically foresaw the vast material develop- 
ment in store—only his vision was much foreshortened. 
October 11 he said: ‘‘ During the next twenty-one days we 
shall see a gigantic upheaval in values.’’ What we did 
actually see was a smart upturn in the market, running to 
immediately after election—for example, five to fifteen 
points on Atchison, Burlington, St. Paul and Northwestern. 

A week before election Mr. Carley said: ‘‘A vision is 
now opened before us of commercial prosperity before 
which the stoutest imagination folds its wings.” 
Carley’s stout imagination very soon had to get its wings 
unfolded again. The market advance, in fact, lasted only 
a few days after election; and from then to the end of the 
year stocks, generally speaking, lost ground. They were 
slow and weak all through the first half of 1897—about 
back again, indeed, to the level of the day when Mr. 
Carley predicted the gigantic upheaval. 

Many readers will remember that, for nearly a year 
after McKinley’s election, there was hardly any improve- 
ment in business. It was not until the summer of 1897 
that anything like a boom happened in stocks—that is, 
about two years from the time Mr. Carley predicted a 
boom. Now, two years is a long time to hold a bag. 

The Monetary Trust did, at one time, I am told, dis- 

tribute some profits. But it certainly did not become, as 
Mr. Carley hoped and asserted, in October, 1896, ‘‘ one of 
the phenomenal successes in this great unfolding of pros- 
perity. The Monetary Trust,”’ he wrote, “ will almost at 


ER map, which at headquarters was 

H supposed to be reliable, had grossly 

misled her; the road bore east instead 

of north, dwindling, as she advanced, to a 
rocky path among the foothills. She had 
taken the wrong turn at the forks; there was 
nothing to direct her any further—no land- 
marks except the general trend of the water- 
course, and the dull cinders of sunset fading 
to ashes in the west. 

Itwas impossible now to turn back; Carrick’s 
flying column must be very close on her heels 

_ by this time—somewhere yonder in the dusk, 
paralleling her own course, with only a dark 
curtain of forest intervening. 

So all that evening, and far into the starlit 

night, she struggled doggedly forward, leading 
her lamed horse over the mountain, dragging 
him through laurel thickets, tangles of azalea 
and rhododendron, thrashing across the swift 
mountain streams that tumbled out of starry, 
pine-clad heights, foaming athwart her trail 
with the rushing sound of forest winds. 

For a while the clear radiance of the stars 
lighted the looming mountains; but when 
wastes of naked rock gave place to ragged 

_ woods, lakes and pits of darkness spread sud- 
denly before her; every gully, every ravine 
brimmed level with treacherous shadows, 

_ masking the sheer fall of rock plunging down- 
ward into fathomless shade. 

Again and again, as she skirted the unseen 
edges of destruction, chill winds from unsus- 

_ pected depths halted her; she dared not light 

_ the lantern, dared not halt, dared not even 

hesitate. And so, fighting down terror, she toiled on, drag- 

B ging her disabled horse, until, just before dawn, the ex- 

Z hausted creature refused to stir another foot. 

Desperate, breathless, trembling on the verge of ex- 

 haustion, with the last remnants of nervous strength she 

_ stripped saddle and bridle from the animal; then her 

f . . 

_ nerves gave way and she buried her face against her 

horse’s reeking, heaving shoulders. 

“T’ve got to go on, dear,” she whispered; “‘I’ll try to 
come back to you. . . . See what a pretty stream this 
_ is,” she added half-hysterically, ‘‘and such lots of fresh, 
Sweet grass. Oh, my little horse—my little horse! 
I’m so tired—so tired!”’ 

The horse turned his gentle head, mumbling her shoulder 
with soft, dusty lips; she stifled a sob, lifted saddle, saddle- 
bags and bridle and carried them up the rocky bank of 
_ the stream to a little hollow. Here she dropped them, 
unstrapped her revolver and placed it with them, then 
drew from the saddle-bags a homespun gown, sunbonnet 
and a pair of coarse shoes, and laid them out on the moss. 
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The Sentries Were Looking 
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once move to the front in leadership of the financial activi- 
ties of the coming years.” But, on the contrary, it pres= 
ently moved to the rear and out of sight. It was quite 
right in its basic idea that a vast business improvement 
was coming; only it miscalculated the time. 

“Tf I could foresee market conditions,’ said a Roths- 
child regretfully, ‘‘I could accomplish anything.” 

So, for that matter, could anybody else. Any one able 
to foresee market conditions would promptly become a 
Rothschild. That little gift, the lack of which the baron 
deplored, has not, so far, been vouchsafed to any man. I 
don’t doubt that Mr. Lawson thinks he possesses it; but 
he is mistaken. 

For example, July 3, 1907, Mr. Lawson broadly pub- 
lished his views of the market in many newspapers. ‘I 
don’t mind going on record unqualifiedly,” he said. 
“From thirty-seven years’ study of stocks, and having 
before me some important information not possessed by 
investors at large, I believe the purchase of any good 
stock will show a very large profit in the near future; for 
instance, that the purchase of Amalgamated at 87 or 90 
and St. Paul at 131 will show sixty points profit.” 

On July 5, in a half-page advertisement (very bullish): 
“‘T believe American stocks are about to advance thirty 
to sixty points. The present is one of the most favorable 
opportunities for making quick money I have discovered 
in all my thirty-seven years in the stock-market.”” And 
so on for several days following. 

Of course, we all know now that we were not then on 
the verge of a great bull movement, as Mr. Lawson sup- 
posed, but. on the verge of a great panic — which is entirely 
different. Amalgamated and St. Paul, the purchase of 
which Mr. Lawson so strongly advised July 3, were then 
selling at 86 and 129 respectively. Before the end of 
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After the Major 


Fatigue rendered her limbs unsteady; her fingers 
twitched as she fumbled with button and buckle, but 
at last spurred boots, stockings, jacket and dusty riding- 
skirt fell from her; undergarments dropped in a circle 
around her bare feet; she stepped out of them, paused to 
twist up her dark hair tightly, then, crossing the moss to 
the stream’s edge, picked her way out among the boulders 
to the brimming rim of a pool. 

In the exquisite shock of the water the blood whipped 
her skin; fatigue vanished through the crystal magic; 
shoulder-deep she waded, crimson-cheeked, then let her- 
self drift, afloat, stretching out in ecstasy until every ach- 
ing muscle thrilled with the delicious reaction. 

Overhead, tree-swallows darted through a sky of pink and 
saffron, pulsating with the promise of thesun; the tinted 
peak of a mountain, jaggedly mirrored in the unquiet pool, 
suddenly glowed crimson, and the reflections ran crisscross 
through the rocking water, lacing it with fiery needles. 

She looked like some delicate dawn-sprite as she waded 
ashore—a slender, unreal shape in the rosy glow; while 
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October they sold at 48 and 99. Quantitatively, his pre- 
diction was correct; only the stocks dropped thirty 
points instead of going up thirty. True, this year they 
advanced. But Amalgamated has not this year sold as 
high as it was on that July 3, and St. Paul has sold only 
eighteen points higher; not thirty or sixty. 

Mr. Lawson’s advertising was then comparatively mod- 
est. July 5 he said: “That I may not be accused of pre- 
senting the curried side of my past predictions, I also call 
the public’s attention to the fact that many of my con- 
temporaneous stock-market predictions missed the bull’s- 
eye by a wide margin.’”’ Which, as we have seen, was 
conspicuously true of the prediction he was then making. 
Yet his ‘‘ National Stock” circular speaks with the utmost 
confidence of one to five hundred per cent. profits. 

The blind pools of little fame have been many, and 
quite generally disastrous. The intentions of some have 
been very honorable; of others, very dishonorable. But 
it is not so much their morals as their effect that gives 
the name a painful significance in speculative circles. As 
a matter of fact, a boa-constrictor’s intentions are per- 
fectly honorable. His motive is merely the natural and 
moral one of self-preservation. Yet experienced natives 
of hot countries shun his company. 

Speculation is, in the main, a device for losing money. 
In his interesting handbook for market operators, called 
Pitfalls of Speculation, Thomas Gibson reports the results 
of an examination of nearly four thousand speculative 
accounts, extending over a period of ten years. Quite 
eighty per cent. of the accounts were closed at a final loss, 
the ‘‘tendency to buy at the top and sell at the bottom 
being most prevalent.”’ 

The partnership between folly and money is usually of 
short duration. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
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behind her, from the dim ravine, ghosts of the 
mountain mist floated, rising like a company 
of slim, white angels drifting to the sky. 

All around her now the sweet, bewildered 
murmur of purple martins grew into sustained 
melody; thrush and mocking-bird, thrasher and 
cardinal, sang from every leafy slope; and 
through the rushing music of bird and pouring 
waterfall the fairy drumming of the cock-o’- 
the-pines rang out in endless, elfin reveille. 

While she was managing to dry herself and 
dress, her horse limped off into the grassy 
swale below to drink in the stream and feed 
among the tender grasses. 

Before she drew on the homespun gown she 
tucked her linen map intoan inner skirt-pocket, 
flat against her right thigh; then, fastening on 
the shabby skirt, she rolled up her riding-habit, 
laid it with lantern, revolver, saddle, bridle, 
boots and bags, in the hollow and covered all 
over with heaps of fragrant dead leaves and 
branches. It was the best she could do, and 
the time was short. 

Her horse raised his wise, gentle head, and 
looked across the stream at her as she hastened 
past, then limped stiffly toward her. 

“Oh, I can’t stand it if you hobble after 
me!’’ she wailed under her breath. “‘ Dearest 
—dearest—I will surely come back to you. 
Good-by —good-by!”’ 

On the crest of the ridge she cast one swift, 
tearful glance behind. The horse, evidently 
feeling better, was rolling in the grass, all four 
hoofs waving at the sky. And she laughed 
through the tears, and drew from her pockets 

a morsel of dry bread which she had saved from the saddle- 
bags. This she nibbled as she walked, taking her bearings 
from the sun and the sweep of the southern mountain- 
slopes; and listening, always listening, for the jingle and 
clank of the Confederate flying battery that was surely 
following along somewhere on that parallel road which 
she had missed, hidden from her view only by a curtain of 
forest, the width of which she had no time to investigate. 
Nor did she know for certain that she had outstripped the 
Confederate column in the race for the pass—a desperate 
race, although the men of that flying column, which was 
hastening to turn the pass into a pitfall for the North, 
had not the faintest suspicion that the famous Special 
Messenger was racing with them to forestall them, or 
even that their secret was no longer a secret. 

Hot haste from the south hills she had come to warn 
Benton’s division of the ambuscade preparing for it, 
riding by highway and byway, her heart in her mouth, 
taking every perilous chance. And now, at the last 
moment, here in the West Virginian mountains, almost 
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within sight of the pass itself, disaster 
threatened—the human machine was 
giving out. 

There were just two chances that 
Benton might yet be saved—that his 
leisurely advance had, by some miracle, 
already occupied the pass; or, if not, 
that she could get through and meet 
Benton in time to stop him. 

She had been told that there was a 
cabin at the pass, and that the moun- 
taineer who lived there was a Union 
man. 

Thinking of these things as she crossed 
the ridge, she came suddenly into full 
view of the pass. It lay there just below 
her; there could be no mistake. A 
stony road wound along the stream, 
flanked by forest-clad heights; she rec- 
ognized the timber bridge over the 
ravine, which had been described to 
her, the corduroy way across the swamp, 
the single, squat cabin crowning a half- 
cleared hillock. She realized at a glance 
the awful trap that this silent, deadly 
place could be turned into; for one 
rushing moment her widening eyes could 
almost see blue masses of men in dis- 
order, crushed into that horrible defile; 
her ears seemed to ring with their death- 
cries, the rippling roar of rifle-fire. Then, Deon 
with a sharp, indrawn breath, she ha- 
stened forward, taking the descent ata run. And at the 
same moment three gray-jacketed cavalrymen cantered 
into the road below, crossed the timber bridge at a gallop, 
and disappeared in the pass, carbines poised. 

She had arrived a minute too late; the pass was closed! 

Toiling breathlessly up the bushy hillock, crouching, 
bending, creeping across the stony open where scant 
grass grew in a meager garden, she reached the cabin. It 
was empty; a fire smouldered under a kettle in which 
potatoes were boiling; ash-cakes crisped on the hearth, 
bacon sizzled in a frypan set close to the embers. 

But where was the tenant? 

A shout from the road below brought her to the door; 
then she dropped flat on her stomach, crawled forward 
and looked over the slope. 

A red-haired old man, in his shirt-sleeves, carrying a 
fishing-pole, was running down the road, chased by two 
gray-jacketed troopers. He ran well, throwing away his 
pole and the string of slimy fish he had been carrying; 
but, half-way across the stream, they rode him down and 
caught him, driving their horses straight into the shallow 
flood; and a few moments later a fresh squad of cavalry 
trotted up, forced the prisoner to mount a led horse, and, 
surrounding him, galloped rapidly away southward. 

The Special Messenger lay perfectly still and flat, watch- 
ing, listening, waiting, coolly alert for a shadow of a chance 
to slip out and through the pass; but there was to be no 
such chance now, for a dozen troopers came into view, 
running their lean horses at top speed, and wheeled straight 
into the pass. A full squadron followed, their solid gallop- 
ing waking drumming echoes among the rocks. 
her delicate ears caught a distant, ominous sound— 
nearer, louder, ringing, thudding, jarring, pounding—the 
racket of field artillery arriving at full speed. 

And into sight dashed a flying battery, guns and limbers 
bouncing and thumping, whips cracking, chains crashing, 
the six-horse teams on a dead run. 

An officer drew bridle and threw his horse on its 
haunches; the first team rushed on to the pass with a 
clash and clank of wheels and chains, swung wide in a 
demi-tour, dropped a dully glistening gun, and then came 
trampling back. The second, third and fourth teams, 
guns and caissons, swerved to the right of the hillock 
and came plunging up the bushy slope, horses straining 
and scrambling, trampling through the wretched garden 
to the level grass above. 

One by one the gun-teams swung in a half-circle, each 
dropped its mud-spattered gun, the cannoneers sprang 
to unhook the trails, the frantic, half-maddened horses 
were lashed to the rear. 

The Special Messenger rose quietly to her feet, and then 
a passing cannoneer turned and saw her in the doorway. 

“Hey!” he exclaimed; “‘ what you-all doin’ thar?”’ 

A very young major, spurring up the slope, saw her, too. 

“This won’t do!” he began excitedly, pushing his sweat- 
ing horse uptothe door. “I’msorry, but it won’t do 3 
He hesitated, perplexed, eying this slim, dark-eyed girl, 
who stood as though dazed there in her ragged homespun 
and naked feet. 

Colonel Carrick, passing at a canter, turned in his 
saddle, calling out: 
“Major Kent! 
to send her back.” 

The boy major saluted, then turned to the girl again: 

“Who are you?” he asked, vexed. 

She seemed unable to reply. 


Keep that woman here! It’s too late 


“This Won’t Do!” He Began Excitedly, 
Pushing His Sweating Horse Up to the 
“I'm Sorry, but it Won’t Do—” 


Then: 
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A cannoneer said respectfully: ‘‘Reckon the li’] gal’s 
jes’ natch’ally skeered o’ we-uns, Major, seein’ how the 
caval’y ketched her paw down thar in the crick.”’ 

The Major said briefly: 

“Your father is a Union man, but nobody is going to 
hurt him. I'd send you to the rear, too, but there’s no 
time now. Please go in and shut that door. I'll see that 
nobody disturbs you.” 

As she was closing the door the young Major called 
after her: 

““Where’s the well?” 

As she did not know she only stared at him as though 
terrified. 

“ Allright,’ he said, more gently. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened. 
I'll come back and talk to you in a little while.” 

As she shut the door she saw the cannon at the pass 
limber up, wheel, and go bumping up the hill to rejoin its 
bespattered fellows on the knoll. 

An artilleryman came along and dropped a bundle of 
picks and shovels which he was carrying to the gunners, 
who had begun the emplacements; the boyish Major 
dismounted, subduing his excitement with a dignified 
frown; and for a while he was very fussy and very busy, 
aiding the battery captain in placing the guns and veri- 
fying the depression. 

The position of the masked battery was simply devilish; 
every gun, hidden completely in the oak-scrub, was now 
trained on the pass, 

Opposite, across the stream, long files of gray infantry 
were moving to cover among the trees; behind, a battal- 
ion arrived to support the guns; below, the cavalry had 
begun to leave the pass; troopers, dismounted, were care- 
fully removing from the road all traces of their arrival. 

Leaning there by the window, the Special Messenger 
counted the returning fours as troop after troop retired 
southward and disappeared around the bend of the road. 

For a while the picks and shovels of the gunners 
sounded noisily; concealed riflemen, across the creek, 
were also busy entrenching. But by noon all sound had 
ceased in the sunny ravine; there was nothing to be seen 
from below; not a human voice echoed; nota pick-stroke; 
only the sweet, rushing sound of the stream filled the 
silence; only the shadows of the branches moved. 

Warned again by the sentinels to close the battered 
window and keep the door shut, she still watched the 
gunners, through the dirty window-panes, where they 
now lay under the bushes beside their guns. There was 
no conversation among them; some of the artillerymen 
seemed to be asleep; some sprawled belly-deep in the ferns, 
chewing twigs or idly scraping holes in the soil; a few lay 
about, eating the remnants of the morning’sscanty rations, 
chewing strips of bacon rind, and licking the last crumbs 
from the palms of their grimy hands. 

Along the bush-hidden parapet of earth, heaps of ammu- 
nition lay—canister and common shell. ‘She recognized 
these, and, with a shudder, a long row of smaller projectiles 
on which soldiers were screwing copper caps—hand- 
grenades, brought in by blockade-runners, and fashioned 
to explode on impact—so close was to be the coming 
slaughter of her own people in the road below. 

Toward one o’clock the gunners were served noon 
rations. She watched them eating for a while, then, nerve- 
less, turned back into the single room of the cabin and 
opened the rear door—so gently and noiselessly that the 
boyish staff-major who was seated on the sill did not glance 
around until she spoke, asking his permission to remain. 
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“You mustn’t open that door,” he 
said, looking up, surprised by the sweet- 
ness of the voice which he heard now 
for the first time. 

“How can anybody see me from the 
pass?’ she asked innocently. ‘“‘ That is 
what you are afraid of, isn’t it?” 

He shot a perplexed. and slightly sus- 
picious glance at her, then the frowning 
importance faded from his beardless 
face; he bit a piece out of the soggy $ 
corncake he was holding and glanced up ~ 
at her again, amiably conscious of her 
attractions; besides, her voice and man- 
ner had been a revelation. Evidently 
her father had had her educated at some 
valley school remote from these raw 
solitudes. 

So he smiled at her, quite willing to 
be argued with and entertained; and at 
his suggestion she shyly seated herself 
on the sill outside in the sunlight. 

‘Have you lived here long?” heasked 
encouragingly. 4 

“Not very,’ she said, eyes downeast, © 
her clasped hands lying loosely over one 
knee. The soft, creamy-tinted fingers 
occupied his attention for a moment; 
the hand resembled the hand of “‘ qual- 
ity”’; so did the ankle and delicate arch © 
of her naked foot, half-imprisoned in 
the coarse shoe under her skirt’s edge. 

He had often heard that some of these mountaineers 
had pretty children; here, evidently, was a most fascinat- 
ing example. 

“Ts your mother living?” he asked pleasantly. 
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He thought to himself that she must resemble her dead 
mother, because the man whom the cavalry had caught _ 


in the creek was a coarse-boned, red-headed ruffian, quite 
impossible to reconcile as the father of this dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, young forest creature, with her purely-moulded — 
limbs and figure and sensitive fashion of speaking. He 
turned to her curiously: 

“So you have not always lived here on the mountain.” 

“No, not always.” 

‘“‘T suppose you spent a whole year away from home at 
boarding-school,’’ he suggested with patronizing politeness. 

“Yes, six years at Edgewood,” she said in a low voice. 

““What?’’ he exclaimed, repeating the name of the most 
fashionable Southern institute for young ladies. ‘“‘ Why, 
I had a sister there—Margaret Kent. Were you there? 
And did you ever—er—see my sister?” 

“I knew her,’’ said the Special Messenger absently. 

He was very silent for a while, thinking to himself: 

“Tt must have been her mother; that measly old man 
we caught in the creek is‘ poor white’ all through.” And, 
munching thoughtfully again on his soggy corncake, he 
pondered over the strange fate of this fascinating young 
girl, fashioned to slay the hearts of Southern chivalry—so — 
young, so sweet, so soft of voice and manner, condemned 
to live life through alone in this shaggy solitude—fated, 
doubtless, to mate with some loose, lank, shambling, hawk- 
eyed rustic of the peaks—doomed to bear sickly children, 
and to fade and dry and wither in the full springtide of 
her youth and loveliness. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he said fretfully, unconscious that he 
spoke aloud, unaware, too, that she had risen and was 
moving idly, with bent head, among the weeds of the 
truck garden—edging nearer, nearer, to a dark, round 
object about the size of a very small apple, which had 
rolled into a furrow where the ground was all cut up by 
the wheel-tracks of the artillery and hoofs of heavy horses. 

There was scarcely a chance that she could pick it up 
unobserved; her ragged skirts covered it; she bent for- 
ward as though to tie her shoe, but a sentinel was watch- 
ing her, so she straightened up carelessly and stood, hands 
on her hips, dragging one foot idly to and fro, until she 
had covered the small, round object with sand and gravel. 

That object was a loaded French hand-grenade, fitted 
with percussion primer; and it lay last at the end of a long” 
row of similar grenades along the shaded side of the house. 

The sentry in the bushes had been watching her; and 
now he came out along the edge of the laurel tangle, 
apparently to warn her away, but seeing a staff-officer so 
near her he halted, satisfied that authority had been re- 
sponsible for her movements. Besides, he had not noticed 
that a grenade was missing; neither had the Major, who 
now rose and sauntered toward her, balancing his field- 
glasses in one hand. 

‘“‘There’s ammunition under these bushes,” he said 
pleasantly; ‘‘don’t go any nearer, please. Those grenades 
might explode if any one stumbled over them. They're 
bad things to handle.” 

“Will there be a battle here?”’ she asked, recoiling from 
the deadly little bombs. 

“There will probably be a skirmish. I do not dare let 
you leave this spot till the first shot is fired. But as soon 


over there, and lie down behind the rocks 


as you hear it you had better run as fast as you can” — 
he pointed with his field-glasses—‘‘to that little ridge 
on the other 
‘side. Do you understand?” : 


ae Yes—I think so.”’ 


_ Cherokee rose and, bending at his slim, 


the golden age, and pin it where her 
_ faded bodice edged the creamy skin of 


after that, bending nearer and nearer, 
the sentry could not hear, for the 
_ Major’s voice was very low, and the 


_ sparkled. 


_ intelligent, she stood there minute after 
_ minute, searching the single room with 
ri 


into restless motion by the torturing 


r boards like a tigress, up and down, head 
- lowered, hands clasped against her 
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_ thicket stared hard at them both. And 


_ weeds toward a group of officers under 


“ And you'll lie there very still until it is—over?”’ 
“Tunderstand. MayIgo immediately and hide there?” 
“Not yet,” he said gently. 

“Why?” 

“Because your father is a Union man. 
are Union, too, are you not?” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling; ‘“‘are you afraid of me?” 

A slight flush stained his smooth, sunburnt skin; then 
he laughed. 

“A little afraid,’’ he admitted; ‘I find you dangerous, 
but not in the way you mean. I—I do not mean to offend 

ou wy 
; But she smiled audaciously at him, looking prettier 
than ever; and his heart gave a surprised little jump at 
her unsuspected capabilities. 

“Why are you afraid of me?” she asked, looking at 
him with her engaging little smile. In her eyes a bewitch- 
ing brightness sparkled, partly veiled by the long lashes; 
and she laughed again, poised there in the sunshine, hands 
on her hips, delicately provoking his reply. 

And, crossing the chasm which her coquetry had 
already bridged, he paid her the quick, reckless, boyish 
compliment she invited—a little flowery, perhaps, pos- 
sibly a trifle stilted, but very Southern; 
and she shrugged like a spoiled court 
beauty, nose uptilted, and swept him 
with a glance from half-closed lids, 
almost insolent. 

The sentry in the holly-and-laurel 


And you 


he saw his Major break off a snowy 


sashed waist, present the blossom with 
the courtly air inbred through many 
generations; and hesaw a ragged moun- 
taineer girl accept it with all the dainty 
and fastidious mockery of a coquette of 


her breast. 
What the young Major said to her 


slow, smiling reply was lower still. 

But the Major straightened as though 
he had been shot through and through, 
and bowed and walked away among the 


the trees, who were steadily watching 
the pass through their leveled field- 
glasses. 

Once the Major turned around to look 
back; once she turned on the threshold. 
Her cheeks were pinker; her eyes 


The emotions of the Special Messen- 
ger were rather easily excited. 
But when she had closed the door, 
and leaned wearily against it, the color 
soon faded from her face and the sparkle 
died out in her dark eyes. Pale, alert, 


anxious, purposeless eyes; then, driven 


tension of anxiety, she paced the loose 


mouth, worrying the small fingers with 
the edge of her teeth. 

_ Outside, through dirty window-glass, 
she could see sentries in the bushes, all 
looking steadily in the same direction; 
groups of officers under the trees still 
focused their glasses on the pass. By 
and by she saw some riflemen in butter- 
nut jeans climb into trees, rifles slung 
across their backs, and disappear far up 
in the foliage, still climbing. 

Toward five o’clock, as she was eating the bacon and 
hoe-cakes which she had found in the hut, two infantry 
Officers opened the door, stared at her, then, without 
ceremony, drew arough ladder from the corner, set it out- 
side, and the older officer climbed to the roof. 

She heard him call down to the lieutenant below: 

“No use; I can’t see any better up here. 

ought to set a signalman on that rock, yonder!” 

_ Other officers came over; one or two spoke respectfully 

to her, but she did not answer. Finally they all cleared 

out; and she dragged a bench to the back door, which 

‘swung open a little way, and, alert against surprise, 

very cautiously drew from the inner pocket her linen 


They 
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contour-map and studied it, glancing every second or two 
out through the crack in the door. 

Nobody disturbed her; with hesitating forefinger she 
traced out what pretended to be a path dominating the 
northern entrance of the pass, counted the watercourses 
and gullies crossing the ascent, tried to fix the elevations 
in her mind. 

As long as she dared she studied the soiled map, but, 
presently, a quick shadow fell across the threshold, and 
she thrust the map into the concealed pocket and sprang 
to open the door. 

“Coming military events cast foreboding shadows,” 
she said, somewhat breathless. 

“Am I a foreboding and military event?’’ asked the 
youthful Major, laughing. ‘‘What do I threaten, 
please?” 

“Single combat,” she said demurely, smiling at him 
under half-veiled lids. And the same little thrill passed 
through him again, and the quick color rose to his smooth, 
sunburnt face. 

“T was ready to beat a retreat on sight,” he said; “‘now 
I surrender.”’ 

“‘T make no prisoners,” she replied in airy disdain. 

“You give no quarter?” 

“None. . Why did you come back?” 

“You said I might.’’ 

“Did I? I had quite forgotten what I said to you. 
When are you going to let me go?” 


At the Same Instant She Sprang at Him 


His face fell and he looked up at her, troubled. 

“I’m afraid you don’t understand,” he said. ‘We 
dare not send you away under escort now, because horses’ 
feet make a noise, and some prowling Yankee vidette at 
this very moment may be hanging about the pass # 

“‘Oh,” she said, ‘you prefer to let me remain here and 
be shot?” 

He said, reddening: ‘At the first volley you are to go 
with an escort across the ridge. I told you that, didn’t I?” 

But she remained scornful, mute and obstinate, pretty 
head bent, twisting the folds of her faded skirt. 

“Do you think I would let you remain here if there were 
any danger?” he asked in a lower voice. 
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“How long am I to be kept here?” she asked pettishly. 

“Until the Yankees come through—and I can’t tell 
you when that will be, because I don’t know myself.” 

“Are they in the pass?”’ 

“We don’t know. Everybody is beginning to be 
worried. We can’t see very far into that ravine “ 

“Then why don’t you go where you can see?”’ she said 
with a shrug. 

““Where?”’ he asked, surprised. 

“Didn’t you know that there is a path above the pass?” 

“A path?” 

“Certainly. I can show you if you wish. You ought to 
be able to see to the north end of the pass—if I am not 
mistaken ie 

“Wait a moment!” he said excitedly. “I want you 
to take me there—just a second, to speak to those officers 
—I’m coming back immediately a 

And he started on a run across the ravaged garden, 
holding his sabre close, midway, by the scabbard. 

That was her chance. Picking up her faded sunbonnet, 
she stepped from the threshold, swinging it carelessly by 
one string. The sentries were looking after the Major; 
she dropped her sunbonnet, stooped to recover it, and 
straightened up, the hidden hand-grenade slipping from 
the crown of the bonnet into her bodice between her 
breasts. 

A thousand eyes seemed watching her as, a trifle pale, 
she strolled on aimlessly, swinging the recovered sun- 
bonnet; she listened, shivering, for the 
stern challenge to halt, the breathless 
shout of accusation, the pursuing tram- 
ple of heavy boots. And at last, quak- 
ing in every limb, she ventured to lift 
her eyes. Nobody seemed to be looking 
her way; the artillery pickets were still 
watching the pass; the group of officers 
posted under the trees still focused their 
glasses in that direction; the young 
Major was already returning across the 
garden toward her. 

A sharp throb of hopeset her pulses 
bounding—she had, safe in her bosom, 
the means of warning her own people 
now; all she needed was a safe-conduct 
from that knoll, and here it was com- 
ing, brought by this eager, boyish officer, 
hastening so blithely toward her, hislong, 
dark shadow clinging like death to his 
spurred heels as he ran. 

Would she guide him to some spot 
where it was possible to see the whole 
length of the pass? 

She nodded, not trusting herself to 
speak, and turned, he at her side, into 
the woods. 

If her map was not betraying her once 
more the path must follow the edges of 
the pass, high up among those rocks 
and trees somewhere. There was only 
one way of finding it—to climb upward 
to the overhanging ledges. 

Raising her eyes toward the leafy 
heights, it seemed to her incredible that 
any path could lead along that wall of 
rock, which leaned outward over the 
ravine. 

But somehow she must mount there; 
somehow she must manage to remain 
there unmolested, ready, the moment a 
single Union vidette cantered into the 
pass, to hurl her explosive messenger 
into the depths below—a startling but 
unmistakable signal to that blue column 
advancing so unsuspiciously into that 
defile of hell. 

As they climbed upward together 
through the holly-scrub she remembered 
that she must not slip, for the iron weight 
in her bosom would endure no rough 
caress from rock or earth. 

How heavy it was—how hot and 
rough, chafing her body —this little iron 
sphere, a dozen deaths sealed up in it ! 

Toiling upward, planting her roughly- 
shod feet with fearful precision, she tried 
to imagine what it would be like if the tiny bomb in her 
bosom exploded —tried to picture her terrified soul tearing 
skyward out of bodily annihilation. 

“Tt is curious,” she thought with a slight shudder, “chow 
afraid I always am—how deeply, deeply afraid of death. 
God knows why I go on.” 

The boy beside her found the ascent difficult ; spurs and 
sabre impeded him; once he lurched heavily against her, 
and his quick apology was cut short by the pallor of 
her face, for she was dreadfully afraid of the bomb. 

“Did I hurt you?” he faltered, impulsively laying his 
hand on her arm. 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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Why the East and the West Don’t Get Together 


N THE West there undoubtedly is a feeling toward the 
iT East akin to unfriendliness, while the East is, perhaps, 
indifferent to what the West thinks. That there 
should be nothing but the strongest bond of sympathy and 
the greatest desire to codperate between the two sections 
of the country is as manifest to any thinking man as an 
August sun to those who are not blind. This spirit, though 
little thought of now, is bound to come, but to bring it 
about quickly should be the aim of every American who is 
proud of his country, for as it is expedited so will the 
nation be greater and happier. 

Possibly the origin of this resentment of the West 
toward the East was in the early days of the Middle 
States, when many people living there thought the pro- 
tective tariff was so adjusted as to favor the East and 
discriminate against the West. Those were the days 
before the benefits of the tariff had reached the West, 
when Western farms were mortgaged at a high rate of 
interest to the full limit, when corn was selling at ten and 
fifteen cents and wheat for about fifty cents a bushel, and 
when freights were so high that, in many sections of the 
West, it was cheaper to burn corn as fuel than to buy coal. 
Those were the days before the condensation in freights, 
when it cost as much to ship a carload of corn from 
Nebraska or Kansas to Chicago as it did a carload of 
cattle, and before the days of great packing-houses on the 
Missouri River. 

Few people realize the saving to the farmer by the 
condensation referred to. It takes fully two carloads of 
corn to fatten one carload of steers. The carload of steers 
is hauled from the iocal station in Kansas or 
Nebraska to the Missouri River packing-house for 
less than one carload of corn, and there two cars of 
cattle are condensed again into less than one carload 
of dressed beef, and this one carload is hauled to 
Chicago for less money than a carload of corn was formerly 
transported. This is giving to the farmer the full pro- 
ducer’s profit on his cereals, and also a better profit on his 
livestock, and is a concentration in freight of at least four 
into one—probably five into one—and represents millions 
of dollars saved every year to the farmers of those States. 
This and cheap rates on export shipments to the Gulf of 
Mexico, lower rates of interest, a better knowledge of the 
chemistry of agriculture, whereby many new uses are 
made of our farm products, and the home market produced 
by the natural growth of the country, have created such 
a demand for grain that corn now is worth over seventy 
cents and wheat more than one dollar a bushel. 


The Golden Future of California 


HAT community which produces a surplus of staple 

articles that the world demands, and ships them to 
markets where consumers await them, will always be a 
prosperous community. The manufacture of raw products 
where they are grown into commodities whereby the bulk 
is reduced and the value enhanced is a legitimate method 
of beneficence. The one element which inevitably gives 
value to a product is exchangeability. 


The average American, it seems to me, if he considers. 


the matter at all, gives only passing thought to the 
resources of the West and does not stop to realize its 
enormous actualities— what has already been accomplished 
and what is yet to be done. The Mississippi Valley—and 
by that I mean the region between the Alleghanies and 
the Rockies—is the most fertile valley in the world, and the 
people who live in it will be the richest on earth. In that 
vast region lie the future prosperity and political destiny 
of the United States. Where there have been no great 
cattle ranches or miles of waving grain or immense or- 
chards, irrigation is converting arid lands into rich farms. 

Beyond the Rockies lies California, which will produce 
everything that-can be grown in Italy. Italy supports a 
population of thirty-two millions, while California has 
about two million people. With the completion of the 
Panama Canal shiploads of people will go direct from 
Europe to San Francisco and be distributed on the Pacific 
Slope. The political centre of the country is steadily 
moving westward, while New York is becoming more 
firmly established as the financial centre. This is as it 
should be, for the political and financial centres should be 
as far removed from each other as the poles. New York 
might be said to be a large mirror, reflecting the condition 
of the West and South. If the country generally is pros- 
perous, New Yorkishappy. Ifthe country is agitated and 
uncomfortable, New York is miserable. 

Western farm lands have increased in value fourfold. 
Rates of interest have been reduced on mortgages or the 
mortgages have been paid off. Never before has the 
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farmer owned so much and owed so little. Never before 
was the prospect better for his land advancing still further 
in value, and never, in any country, has the agriculturist 
had a better foundation or a better outlook. Never, in 
any rural community of the same age, has there been more 
anxiety on the part of the people as to how they were 
going to invest their surplus funds. 

Another reason for a somewhat bitter feeling toward the 
East on the part of the West and South was the idea that 
the East was getting rich too rapidly, and indulging in 
altogether too much extravagance; that, in some way or 
other, this was being accomplished at the expense of other 
sections of the country; and then, again, the apparent 
indifference of the East toward the West was offensive. It 
has been the custom of the Eastern comic papers to cartoon 
the Western farmer, the cowboy or the politician, and it 
has not been an uncommon practice for Eastern people to 
refer slightingly to their Western neighbors. It is the 
exception where this is done, perhaps, but it has been done 
in such a silly way that it reflects only discredit on those 
who do it. There is no difference between the people of 
the West and those of the East that cannot be changed by 
environment. 

Yet to be a Western man is considered by many East- 
erners to be a great misfortune, while to be a Western 
woman is, in the minds of many Eastern women, an almost 
unpardonable sin, and the farther West one comes from 
the less forgivable is the offense. 

I had the pleasure of sitting next to a well-known New 
York lady at dinner not long ago, and she expressed her- 
self as being very much interested in the West, at the same 
time saying that she had been brought up to consider 
Western people a rather inferior class. But recently, she 
went on, she had been out West visiting, and had been 
very much impressed with the fact that Western people 
were quite like Eastern people, and that she thought the 
life out there was very interesting. I told her that I was 
glad to hear her say this, and asked her how far West she 
had been. 

She said she had been as far as Utica, New York! 

Again, the feeling against the Hast has been fanned and 
irritated by politicians and demagogues who have made 
bids for popular favor. Preaching the gospel of discon- 
tent, arraying the masses, and assailing corporations or 
individuals who have had some success in the world, is 
not new. History tells us it has been going on since the 
world commenced. 

A former Senator from Nebraska was once making a 
speech in a small town in that State. He was a candidate 
for reélection, and wanted the Populist vote in the 
legislature. His speech was one of denunciation. He was 
a pioneer in the art. He started in by denouncing the 
Standard Oil Company and many other corporations. 
He then went after Wall Street and the ‘‘money power,” 


and finally turned and vigorously abused the railroads. He 
said such mean things about the railroads that one of 
his hearers stood up and asked him if he did not ride into 
town on a railroad pass. 

With much indignation and great dramatic pose the old 
Senator replied: ‘‘ My friend, I am glad you asked that 
question. During the dark and dismal days of 1861-2-3 I 
was colonel of a New York regiment fighting for the 
salvation of the Union. My orders then to my gallant 
soldiers always were to forage on the enemy. Yes, sir, 
I did ride into this town on a railroad pass and I am 
proud of it.” 

The crowd yelled. The man who asked the question 


was humiliated, and the Senator finished his speech. 


The reply seemed to suffice. 

Another reason why the South and West feel unkindly 
to the East is because they suspect it of being greedy. 
The exposures of the last few years in insurance and other 
corporate affairs have added to this feeling. Many people 
get their daily information as to what is going on in the 
country from sensational headlines, and strong prejudices 
are created thereby. The newspapers, unintentionally 
perhaps, are quite apt to magnify the mistakes that are 
made by the rich and say too little about the good things 
that are done. Some of the most eminent financiers of 
New York are from the West and South. These men 
know the country they hail from and love it. They have 
not the slightest idea of doing it any injustice. 

My own idea is that it should be the duty of every good 
American to do what he can to stifle sectional feeling. The 
East should know the West better. The West 
welcomes closer acquaintance. Its spirit was well 
expressed when, a few years ago, it was my pleasure 
to take a distinguished party of Chicago merchants 
and manufacturers to Oklahoma. At Guthrie we 
were entertained by the Commercial Club of that thriving 
young city. The address of welcome was delivered by a 
very intelligent and forceful man named Coyle, who 
closed his cordial remarks as follows: 

“You are the kind of men we want in Oklahoma. We 
need capital here, and if you yourselves cannot come 
down here, give each of your sons twenty thousand dollars 
and send them to this land of opportunity. I will per- 
sonally guarantee that, within five years, they will each of 


them double the money they bring here or—we will get it. 


Send them along!” 

Mr. Coyle was quite right. Money invested in Okla- 
homa farm lands at that time would have doubled in value. 

Whether it be to make investments or simply to look the 
country over, more Eastern people should travel West. 
They should see their own country. There are countless 
people of the very best families in New York who have 
been to Europe summer after summer, who have even 
traveled around the world, and who know nothing about 
the West; who do not realize the charm of the mountain 
and the prairie, who never have seen a great cornfield or a 
wonderful wheatfield or a cattle ranch, and who are abso- 
lutely ignorant of the joy of Western America. If the 
Grand Cafion, the Yellowstone or the Yosemite had been 
in Switzerland or Egypt they would have seen them all 
years ago, and they ought, from purely patriotic reasons, 
if for no others, to take a few months off and see the 
wonderful resources and marvelous scenery of their own 
country. It would make them better citizens, and the 
people of both the West and the East could then see that 
we are all made of the same kind of clay. No man is a 
finished American until he has crossed the continent and 
seen those clean and unaffected qualities of vigor, frank- 
ness and energy which are found in the West and are 
among the contributing factors to the larger Americanism 
which is the hope and salvation of industrial America, 


Eastern Blood in Western Veins 


ie people of the East appear to forget that the West 
was settled by people from their own neighborhood, 
people with energy, independence, courage and individu- 
ality, many of whom went West with the idea of making 
some money and returning, although the attractions of the 
country are so great that few return. It is more likely to 
be the unsuccessful ones who do, or those who make them- 
selves so useful that they are tempted to return only by 
lucrative offers. Those of the latter class will generally be 
found, like John Staley, doing active missionary work for 
the West, though with more success and satisfaction than 
he had with one of his hearers. 

Staley was an Omaha pioneer who, in the early days of 
that city, made a visit thence to his old home in the 
Mohawk Valley. He was a hearty, lusty frontiersman. 


\ 


Sitting in the shade on the banks of the Mohawk he 
descanted with enthusiasm and genuine admiration of his 
new home in the growing West. And in closing a eulogy 
upon Omaha and the enterprise and push of its citizens, he 
glowingly said: 

“T tell you that you are asleep here in this New York 
village. A town in Nebraska with only five hundred 
population gets up earlier in the morning, does more 
business, makes more noise and drives ahead more proj- 
ects in twenty-four hours than a town of five thousand 
population in the Mohawk Valley in a week.”’ 

There was a dead silence until a portly burgher, scratch- 
ing his bald pate, philosophically and _perspicuously 
remarked: 

“Vell, Staley, don’t you dank dot dose towns, oxpressly 
dose Western cities, vere der vimen and shildren is more 
dan all der oder inhabitants, is bigger dan smaller blaces of 
der same size in der Eastern States mit greater boperla- 
tions?” 

Wall Street is one of the chief points of attack when 
Western people criticise New York. Many hold the 
opinion that everything connected with that avenue of 
finance is bad, whereas there is probably no other place in 
the world where more actual trading is done, where more 
money changes hands every day, or where there is more 
honorable dealing than on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The transactions there every day are of such magnitude 
that they dwarf the ordinary interchange of commodities. 


IIT 


for half a century, was built by Lucius Quintus 

Severence, Alabama planter, suddenly and, for the 
ante-bellum days, notably rich through a cotton specula- 
tion. When he built, Washington had no distinctly fash- 
ionable quarter; the neighborhood was then, as now, small, 
cheap, wooden structures, where dwelt in genteel discom- 
fort the families of junior department clerks. Lucius 
Quintus chose the site partly because spacious grounds 
could be had at a nominal figure, chiefly because part of his 
conception of aristocracy was to dwell in grandeur among 
the humble. The Severence place, inclosed by a high, 
England-like wall of masonry, filled the whole, huge square. 
On each of its four sides it put in sheepish and chop- 
fallen countenance a row of boarding-houses. In any 
other city the neighborhood would have been intolerable 
because of the noise of the rowdy children. But in Wash- 
ington the boarding-house class cannot afford children; 
so, few indeed were the small forms that paused before the 
big iron Severence gates to gaze into the mysterious maze 
of green as far as might be—which was not far, because the 
walk and the branching drives turn abruptly soon after 
leaving the gates. 


hee house where the Severences lived, and had lived 
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It is true that occasionally a brokerage firm goes wrong or 
fails; but the fact that the greatest losses the world ever 
saw in any exchange were made there last year, and that 
the failures were comparatively few, speaks volumes for 
the way the business is conducted. That there are un- 
scrupulous men engaged in the Wall Street game is true, 
but this is true also of the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Kansas City stockyards, or the real-estate, mining, cotton 
or fruit exchange of any large Western or Southern city. 

The remedy for some of the feeling against Wall Street 
is, to a large extent, in the hands of the New York Stock 
Exchange itself. The very best accountants and the 
highest legal talent should be employed by the Exchange 
to report on securities before they are listed, and not 
until a most careful conclusion of the real merits of a 
security is reached, and not until it is arranged that 
regular reports of earnings and operations are to be made, 
should a corporation security receive the stamp of 
approval from the Exchange. 

That there has been some ground on both sides for 
feeling there is no question. The free-silver craze was, in 


a way, the natural swing of the protective tariff pendulum 
westward. Many of the best citizens in the West honestly 
believed it was to afford them relief, and, in a measure, 
offset the advantage the East had previously enjoyed; 
and then, again, others not so honest thought it would 
enable them to pay off their Eastern obligations in a 
depreciated currency. 


By David 


Ly 


From earliest spring until almost Christmas that mass 
of green was sweet with perfume and with the songs of 
appreciative colonies of bright birds. In the midst of the 
grounds, and ingeniously shut in on all sides from any view 
that could spoil the illusion of a forest, stood the house, 
Colonial, creeper-clad, brightened in all its verandas and 
lawns by gay flowers, pink and white predominating. The 
rooms were large and lofty of ceiling, and not too uncom- 
fortable in winter, as the family was accustomed to tem- 
peratures below the average American indoors. In spring 
and summer and autumn the rooms were delightful, with 
their old-fashioned, solid furniture, their subdued colors 
and tints, their elaborate arrangements for regulating the 
inpour of light. All this suggested wealth. But the 
Severences were not rich. They had about the same 
amount of money that old Lucius Quintus had left; but, 
just as the neighborhood seemed to have degenerated 
when, in fact, it had remained all but unchanged, so the 
Severence fortune seemed to have declined, altogether 
through changes of standard elsewhere. The Severences 
were no poorer; simply other people of their class had 
grown richer, enormously richer. The Severence home- 
stead, taken by itself and apart from its accidental setting 
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The Eastern people also have cause for resentment. 
They do not like to be lured into railway construction by 
State, county and city aid, and after the roads are built 
be unfairly treated by legislatures. 

The railroads of the country are not owned by a few 
individuals. The people of the country own the railroads, 
and that is as it should be. The life-insurance policy- 
holders of the country must own at least one billion dollars’ 
worth of railway securities; then, as large holders of these 
securities, there are the savings-banks, the trust com- 
panies, and other institutions owned by the people them- 
selves. The number of individual stockholders in all our 
great corporations is growing very rapidly, and, as the 
West and South increase in wealth, the investments will 
multiply. My own impression, after a comparatively 
brief residence in the East, is, that while there may be a 
feeling of indifference in New York toward the West, it 
comes more from being very busily occupied with pressing 
matters than from dislike. 

There should be nothing but the 
between the East and the West. They are as much 
brothers as the Siamese twins ever were, and you cannot 
step on the tail of the coat of one without retarding the 
forward movement of the other. 


most fraternal feeling 


But there is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor 
Birth, 

When two strong men stand jace to face, tho’ they come jrom 
the ends of the earth! 


Adventures of 


Graham Phillips 


WENZELL AND H. C. WALL 


of luxurious grounds, 
was a third-rate American 
dwelling-house, fine for a 
town, but plain for a city. And 
the Severence fortune, by contrast 
with the fortunes so lavishly displayed in 
the fashionable quarter of the Capital, was 
a meagre affair, just enough for comfort; it was 
far too small for the new style of wholesale entertain- 
ment which the plutocracy has introduced from Eng- 
land, where the lunacy for aimless and extravagant display 
rages and ravages in its full horror of barbaric vulgarity. 
Thus, the Severences, from being leaders twenty years be- 
fore, had shrunk into ‘“‘ quiet people,” and were saved from 
downright obscurity and social neglect only by the indomi- 
table will and tireless energy of old Cornelia Bowker. 
Cornelia Bowker was not a Severence; in fact, she was 
by birth indisputably a nobody. Her maiden name was 
Lard, and the Lards were “poor white trash.’’ By one 
of those queer freaks wherewith Nature loves to make 
mockery of the struttings of mankind, she, descended 
from many generations of lazy and shiftless poverty, was 
endowed with ambition and with the intelligence and will 
to make it effective. Her first ambition was educa ion; 
she, by performing labors and sacrifices incredible, got 
herself a thorough education. Her next ambition was to 
be rich; she, without the beauty that appeals to the 
senses, married herself to a rich, vulgar New Englander, 
Henry Bowker. Her final and fiercest ambition was 
social power; she married her daughter to the only son 
and namesake of Lucius Quintus Severence. The pre- 
tensions of aristocracy would soon collapse under the feeble- 
ness of born aristocrats were it not for two things—the 
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passion of the masses of mankind for looking up, and 
the frequent infusions into aristocratic veins of vigorous 
common blood. Cornelia Bowker, born Lard, adored 
“birth.’”’ In fulfilling her third ambition—to reign in 
fashionable society—she had herself born again. From 
the moment of the announcement of her daughter’s en- 
gagement to Lucius Severence she ceased to be Lard or 
Bowker and became Severence—more of a Severence than 
any of the veritable Severences.. Soon after her son-in- 
law and his father died she became so much the Severence 
that fashionable people forgot her origin, regarded her as 
the true embodiment of the pride and rank of Severence; 
and Severence became, thanks wholly to her, a synonym 
for pride and rank, though really the Severences were not 
especially blue-blooded. 

She did not live with her widowed daughter, as two estab- 
lishments were more impressive; also, she knew that she 
was not a livable person—and thought none the worse of 
herself for that characteristic of strong personalities. In 
the Severence family, at the homestead, there were, be- 
sides five servants, but three persons—the widowed 
Roxana and her two daughters, Margaret and Lucia, so 
named by Madam Bowker because with her birth ended 
the Severence hopes of a son to perpetuate in the direct 
line the family Christian name for its chief heir. 
the side entrance to the house extended an alley of trees, 
with white, flowering bushes from trunk to trunk like a 
hedge. At one end of the alley was a pretty, arched 
veranda of the house with steps descending; at the other 
end a graceful fountain in a circle around which extended 
a stone bench. Here Margaret was in the habit of walking 
every good day, and even in rainy weather, immediately 
after lunch; and here, on the day after the Burke dance, 
at the usual time, she was walking, as usual—up and 
down, up and down, a slow, even stride, her arms folded 
upon her chest. As she walked her eyes held steady like a 
soldier’s, as if upon the small of the back of an invisible 
walker in front of her. Lucia, stout, rosy, lazy, sprawling 
upon the bench, her eyes opening and closing drowsily, 
watched her sister like a sleepy, comfortable cat. The 
sunbeams, filtering through the leafy arch, coquetted with 
Margaret’s raven hair, and alternately brightened and 
shadowed her features. There was little of feminine soft- 
ness in those unguarded features, much of intense and 
apparently far from agreeable thought. It was one of her 
bad days, mentally as well as physically —probably men- 
tally because physically. She had not slept more than 
two hours at most, and her eyes and skin showed it. 

“However do you stand it, Rita?” said Lucia, as 
Margaret approached the fountain for the thirty-seventh 
time. “‘It’sso dull and tiring, to walk that way.” 

“T’ve got to keep my figure,” replied Margaret, drop- 
ping her hands to her slender hips and lifting her shoulders 
in a movement that showed the fine length of her waist. 

“That’s nonsense,” said Lucia. ‘“ All we Severences get 
stout as we grow old. You can’t hope to escape.” 

“Grow old!” Margaret’s brow lowered. Then she 
smiled satirically. ‘‘ Yes, I am growing old. Six seasons 
out and not married, or even engaged. If we were rich I’d 
be a young girl still. As it is, I’m ‘getting on.’” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Rita,” said Lucia. 
“Don’t you let them harry you into anything desperate. 
I’m sure J don’t want to come out. I hate society and I 
don’t care about men. It’s much pleasanter lounging 
about the house and reading. No dressing—no fussing 
with clothes and people you hate.”’ 

“Tt isn’t fair to you, Lucy,” said Margaret. ‘‘I don’t 
mind their nagging, but I do mind standing in your way. 
And they’ll keep you back as long as I’m still on the 
market.” 

“But I want to be kept back.” Lucia spoke almost 
energetically, half-lifting her form, whose efflorescence had 
a certain charm because it was the overluxuriance of 
healthy youth. ‘I sha’n’t marry till I find the right man. 
I’m a fatalist. I believe there’s a man for me somewhere, 
and that he’ll find me, though I was hid—even here.”’ 
And she gazed romantically around at the inclosing walls of 
foliage. 

The resolute lines, the ‘‘ unfeminine”’ expression, disap- 
peared from her sister’s face. She laughed softly and 
tenderly. ‘‘ What a dear you are!”’ she cried. 

“You can scoff all you please,” retorted Lucia stoutly. 
““T believe it. We'll see if I’m not right. How 
lovely you did look last night! You wait for your 
‘right man.’ Don’t let them hurry you. The most dread- 
ful things happen as the result of girls hurrying and then 
meeting him when it’s too late.”’ 

“Not to women who have the right sort of pride.” 
Margaret drew herself up, and once more her far-away but 
decided resemblance to Grandmother Bowker showed 
itself. ‘Id never be weak enough to fall in love unless I 
wished.” 

“That’s not weakness; it’s strength,’ declared Lucia 
out of the fullness of experience gleaned from a hundred 
novels or more. 

Margaret shook her head uncompromisingly. ‘‘It’d be 
weakness for me.’’ She dropped upon the bench beside her 
sister. ‘I’m going to marry, and I’m going to superintend 
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your future myself. I’m not going to let them kill all the 
fine feeling in you, as they’ve killed it in me.”’ 

“Killed it?” cried Lucia, reaching out for her sister’s 
hand. “‘ You can’t say it’s dead, so long as you cry like you 
did last night when you came home from the ball.”’ 

Margaret reddened angrily, snatched her hand away. 
‘Shame on you!” she cried. ‘‘I thought you were above 
spying.” 

““The door was open between your bedroom and mine,” 
pleaded Lucia; “‘I couldn’t help hearing.” 

“You ought to have called out—or closed it. 
family I can’t claim even my soul as my own!”’ 

‘Please, dear,’’ begged Lucia, sitting up now and strug- 
gling to put her arms around her sister, “you don’t look 
on me as an outsider, do you? Why, I’m the only one in 
all the world who knows you as you are—how sweet and 
gentle and noble you are. All the rest think you’re cold 
and cynical, and ¥ 

“So I am,” said Margaret reflectively, “except toward 
only you. I’m grandmother over again, with what she’d 
call a rotten spot.” 

“That soft spot’s the real you,’’ protested Lucia. 

Margaret broke away from her and resumed her walk. 
“‘You’ll see,’”’ said she, her face stern and bitter once more. 

A maid-servant descended the steps. ‘‘ Madam Bowker 
has come,’’ announced she, ‘‘and is asking for you, Miss 
Rita.” 

A look that could come only from a devil temper 
flashed into Margaret’s hazel eyes. ‘Tell her I’m out.” 

“She saw you from the window.” 

Margaret debated. Said Lucia: ‘‘When she comes so 
soon after lunch she’s always in a frightful mood. She 
comes then to make a row because without her after- 
lunch nap she’s hardly human and can be more—more 
fiendish.” 

“T’ll not see her,” declared Margaret. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Lucia. ‘‘ Grandmother always 
has her way.” 

Margaret turned to the maid. ‘Tell her I had just 
gone to my room with a raging headache.”’ 

The maid departed. Margaret made a detour, entered 
the house by the kitchen door and went up to her room. 
She wrenched off blouse and skirt, got into a dressing- 
saecque and let down her thick, black hair. The headache 
was now real, so upsetting to digestion had been the 
advent of Madam Bowker obviously on mischief bent. 
““She transforms me intoa raging devil,” thought Margaret, 
scowling at her fiercely sullen countenance in the mirror 
of the dressing-table. ‘I wish I’d gone in to see her. I’m 
in just the right humor.” 

The door opened and Margaret whisked around to blast 
the intruder who had dared adventure her privacy without 
knocking. There stood her grandmother—ebon staff in 
gloved hand—erect, spare body in rustling silk—gray- 
white hair massed before a sort of turban—steel-blue eyes 
flashing, delicate nostrils dilating with the breath of battle. 

““Ah— Margaret!” The sharp, quarrel-seeking tone 
tortured her granddaughter’s nerves like the point of a 
lancet. ‘‘ They tell me you have a headache.” She lifted 
her lorgnon and scrutinized the pale, angry face of her 
granddaughter. ‘I see they were telling me the truth. 
You are haggard and drawn and distressingly yellow.” 

The old lady dropped her lorgnon, seated herself. She 
held her staff out at an angle, as if she were Majesty en- 
throned to pass judgment of life and death. ‘‘ You took 
too much champagne at those vulgar Burkes last night,” 
she proceeded. “It’s a vicious thing for a girl to do— 
vicious in every way. It gives her a reputation for moral 
laxity an unmarried woman can ill afford—unless she has 
the wealth that makes men indifferent to character. 

Why don’t you answer?” 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ You know I detest 
champagne and never drink it,”’ said she; “and I don’t 
propose to begin, even to oblige you.” 

“To oblige me?” 

“To give you a new pretext for contention and nagging 
and quarreling.”’ f 

Madam Bowker was now in the element she had been 
seeking—the stormy sea of domestic wrangling. She 
struck out boldly, with angry joy. ‘I’ve long since learned 
not to expect gratitude from you. I can’t understand my 
own weakness, my folly, in continuing to labor with you.”’ 

“That’s very simple,’ said Margaret. ‘I’m the one 
human being you can’t compel, by hook or crook, to bow 
to your will. You regard me as unfinished business.”’ 

Madam Bowker smiled grimly at this shrewd analysis. 
“T want to see you married and properly settled in life. 
I want to end this disgrace. I want to save you from 
becoming ridiculous and contemptible—an object of 
laughter and of pity.” 

“You want to see me married to some man I dislike and 
should soon hate.” 

“T want to see you married,” retorted the old lady. 
“T can’t be held responsible for your electing to hate what- 
ever is good for you. And I came to tell you that my 
patience is about exhausted. If you are not engaged by 
the end of this season I wash my hands of you. I have been 
spending a great deal of money in the effort to establish 


In this 


you. You are a miserable failure socially. You attach 
only worthless men. You drive away the serious men.” 

“Stupid, you mean.” 

“T mean serious—the men looking for wives—men who 
have something and have a right to aspire to the hand of 
my grandchild—the only men who have a right to take 
the time of an unmarried woman. You either cannot or 
will not exert yourself to please. You avoid young girls 
and young men. You waste your life with people already 
settled. You have taken on the full airs and speech of a 
married woman in advance of having a husband—and 
that is folly bordering on insanity. You have discarded 
everything that men—marrying men—the right sort of 
men—demand in maidenhood. I repeat: you are a 
miserable failure.”’ 

“‘A miserable failure,” echoed Margaret, staring dis- 
mally into the glass. 

“And I repeat,’’ continued the old lady, somewhat less 
harshly though not less resolutely: ‘‘this season ends it. 
You must marry or I’ll stop your allowance. You'll have 
to look to your mother for your dresses and hats and gew- 
gaws. When I think of the thousands of dollars I’ve 
wasted on you ! It’s cheating—it’s cheating! You 
have been stealing from me!’’ Madam Bowker’s tone 
was almost unladylike; her ebon staff was flourishing 
threateningly. 

Margaret started up. ‘‘I warned you at the outset!” 
she cried. ‘I took nothing from you that you didn’t force 
on me. And now, when you’ve made dress and all that a 
necessity for me, you’re going to snatch it away!” 

“Giving you money for dress is wasting it,” cried the 
old lady. ‘‘ What is dress for? Pray, why, do you imag- 
ine, have I provided you with three and four dozen expen- 
sive dresses a year and hats and lingerie and everything in 
proportion? Just to gratify your vanity? No, indeed! 
To enable you to get a husband, one able to provide for you 


as befits your station. And because I have been generous — 


with you, because I have spared no expense in keeping you 
up to your station, in giving you opportunity, you turn on 
me and revile me!” 

“You have been generous, Grandmother,’’ said Margaret 
humbly. There had risen up before her a hundred extrav- 
agances in which the old lady had indulged her—things 
quite unnecessary for show, the intimate luxuries that 
contribute only indirectly to show, by aiding in giving the 
feeling and air of refinement. It was of these luxuries that 
Margaret was especially fond; and her grandmother, with 
an instinct that those tastes of Margaret’s proved her 
indeed a lady—and made it impossible that she should 
marry, or even think of marrying, “‘foolishly’’—had been 
most graciously generous in gratifying them. Now these 
luxuries were to be withdrawn, these pampered tastes 
were to be starved. Margaret collapsed despairingly upon 
her table. ‘‘I wish to marry, Heaven knows! Only— 
only ”” She raised herself; her lip quivered. ‘‘ Grand- 
mother, I can’t give myself to a man that repels me! 
You make me hate men—marriage—everything of that 
kind! Sometimes I long to hide in a convent.” 

“You can indulge that longing after the end of this sea- 
son,’ said her grandmother. ‘‘You’ll certainly hardly dare 
show yourself in Washington, where you have become 
noted for your dress. That’s what exasperates 
me against you! No girl appreciates refinement and 
luxury more than you do. No woman has better taste, 
could use a large income to better advantage. And you 
have intelligence. You know you must have a competent 
husband. Yet you fritter away your opportunities. A 
very short time and you'll be a worn, faded old maid, and 
the settled people who profess to be so fond of you will be 
laughing at you and deriding you and pitying you.” 

Deriding! Pitying! 

“T’ve no patience with the women of that clique you’re 
so fond of,” the old lady went on. ‘“‘If the ideas they pro- 
fess—the shallow frauds that they are—were to prevail 
what would become of women of our station? Women 
should hold themselves dear, should encourage men in the 
old-time reverence for the sex and its right to be sheltered 
and worshiped and showered with luxury. As for you—a 
poor girl—countenancing such low and ruinous views 
Is it strange Iam disgusted with you? Have you no pride 
—no self-respect ?”’ 

Margaret sat motionless, gazing into vacancy. She 
could not but acquiesce in every word her grandmother was 
saying. She had heard practically those same words often, 
but they had had no effect; now, toward the end of this 
the least successful of her seasons, with most of her 
acquaintances married off and enjoying and flaunting the 
luxury she might have had—for they had married men 
of ‘‘the right sort,” ‘‘capable husbands,’’ men who had 
been more or less attentive to her—now these grim and 
terrible axioms of worldly wisdom, of upper-class honor, 
from her grandmother sounded in her ears like the boom 
of the surf on the reefs in the ears of the sailor. 

A long, miserable silence; then, her grandmother: 
“What do you purpose to do, Margaret?” 

“To hustle,” said the girl with a short, bitter laugh. ‘I 
must rope in somebody. Oh, I’ve been realizing these past 
two months. I’m awake at last.” 
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Madam Bowker studied the girl’s face, gave a sigh of 
ef. “I feel greatly eased,’’ said she. ‘I see you are 
coming to your senses before it’s too late. I knew you 
would. You have inherited too much of my nature, of my 
brain and my character.” 
__ Margaret faced the old woman in sudden anger. ‘If 
you had made allowances for that, if you had reasoned 
with me quietly, instead of nagging and bullying and 
trying to compel, all this might have been settled long 
ago.”’ She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ But that’s past and 
_ done. I’m going to do my best. Only—I warn you, don’t 
try to drive me! I'll not 
be driven!” 

“What do you think of 
Grant Arkwright?” asked 
her grandmother. 

i “JT intend to marry 
| him,” replied Margaret. 

| The old lady’s stern eyes 
_ gleamed delight. 

“But,’” Margaret hast- 
ened to add, “you mustn’t 
interfere. He doesn’t like 
you. He’s afraid of you. 
If you give the slightest 
sign he’ll sheer off. You 
must let me handle him.” 

“The insolent puppy,” 
muttered Madam Bowker. 
_ “JT simply detest him.”’ 

“You don’t want me to 
marry him?” 
“On the contrary,”’ the 
old lady replied, ‘‘he 
would make the best pos- 
sible husband for you.” 
She smiled like a grand 

inquisitor at prospect of a 

day with rack and screw. 

“He needs firmness.”’ 

Margaret burst out 
laughing at this implied 
compliment to herself; 
_ then she colored as with 
- shame and turned away. 
_ “What frauds we women 
are!” she exclaimed. “If 

Thad any sense of decency 

_ Id be ashamed to do it!” 
_ “There you go again!” 
_ cried her grandmother. 
“You can’t be practical 
_ five minutes in succession. 
_ Why should a woman be 
ashamed to do a mana 
_ service in spite of himself? 
Men are fools where 
- women are concerned. I 
_ never knew one that was 
not. And the more sensi- 
_ ble they are in other re- 
_ spects the bigger fools 
- they are about us/ Left 
_ to themselves they always 
_ make a mess of marriage. 
_ They think they know 
what they want, but they 
don’t. We have to teach 
them. A man needsa firm 
hand during courtship, 
and a firmer hand after 
_ Imarriage. So many wives 
forget their duty and relax. 
If you don’t take hold of 
_ that young Arkwright he 
_ may fall a victim to some 
_ unscrupulous hussy.”’ 
-“Unscrupulous hussy!”’ 
“sel th looked at her- 


“Ah—Margaret!” 


self in the mirror, met her own eyes with a cynical laugh. 
“Well, I’m no worse than the others,’ she added, half to 
herself. Presently she said: ‘‘Grant’s coming this after- 
hoon. I looka fright. I must take a headache powder.” 
__ Her grandmother rose instantly. ‘Yes, you do look 
-badly—for you. And Arkwright has very keen eyes— 
_ thanks to those silly women of your set who teach men 
things they have no business to know.”’ She advanced 
-and kissed her granddaughter graciously on top of the 
head. ‘Iam glad to see my confidence in you was not mis- 
placed, Margaret,” said she. “I could not believe I was 
‘so utterly mistaken in judgment of character. I’ll go to 
your mother and take her for a drive.” 


Iv 
ARGARKET continued to sit there, her elbows on the 
dressing-table, her knuckles pressing into her cheeks, 
‘the hazel eyes gazing at their reflection in the mirror. 
“What is it about me,” she said to her image, “that makes 
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me less successful at drawing men to the point than so many 
girls who are no better looking than I?” She made an 
inventory of her charms that was creditably just and free 
from vanity. ‘And men certainly like to talk to me,” 
she pursued. ‘The fish bite, but the hook doesn’t hold. 
Perhaps—probably—I’m not sentimental enough. I 
don’t simper and pretend innocence and talk tommy-rot 
—and listen to it as if I were eating honey.” 

This explanation was not altogether satisfactory, how- 
ever. She felt that if she had a certain physical something, 
which she must lack, nothing else would matter—nothing 


The Sharp, Quarrel-Seeking Tone Tortured Her Granddaughter’s Nerves Like the Point of a Lancet 


she said or did. It was baffling; for there, before her eyes, 
were precisely the charms of feature and figure that in 
other women, in far less degree, set men, many men, quite 
beside themselves. Her lip curled, and her eyes laughed 
satirically, as she thought of the follies of those men— 
how they let women lead them up and down in public 
places, drooling and sighing, and seeming to enjoy their 
own pitiful plight. If that expression of satire had not 
disappeared so quickly she might have got at the secret of 
her ‘‘miserable failure.’ For it was her habit of facing 
men with only lightly-veiled amusement, or often frank 
ridicule, in her eyes, in the curve of her lips, that frightened 
them off, that gave them the mortifying sense that their 
assumptions of superiority to the female were being judged 
and derided. 

But time was flying. It was after three; the headache 
was still pounding in her temples, and her eyes did look 
almost as haggard and her skin almost as sallow as her 
grandmother had said. However, she had learned how 
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to deal, after a fashion, with a situation that is part of the 
routine of life in a society making the most savage de- 
mands upon beauty and health and strength. She took 
a headache powder from a box in her dressing-table, 
threw off all-her clothes, swathed herself in a long robe of 
pale blue silk. She locked the door into the hall, went 
into her bedroom, closed the door between. She put the 
powder in water, drank it, dropped down upon a lounge at 
the foot of her bed and covered herself. The satin pillow 
against her cheek, the coolness and softness of the silk all 
along and around her body, were deliciously soothing. 
As the powerful dose of 
“medicine ’’—so the drug- 
gists call these poisons— 
took hold on her heart her 
blood beat. less fiercely, 
and her sombre thoughts 
drew slowly away into a 
vague cloud at the hori- 
zon of her mind. Lying 
there, with senses soothed 
by luxury and deadened 
to pain by the drug, she 
felt so safe, so shut in 
against all intrusion. In 
a few hours the struggle, 
the bitterness, would 
begin again; but at least 
here was this interval of 
repose, of freedom. Only 
when she was thus alone 
did she ever get that most 
voluptuous of all sensa- 
tions—freedom. Freedom 


and luxury! “I’m afraid 
I can’t eat my cake and 
have it, too,’’ she mused 
drowsily. ‘* Well— 


whether or not I can have 
freedom, at least I must 
have luxury. I’m afraid 
Grant can’t give me nearly 
all I want—who could? 

If I had the cour- 
age Craig could 
make more than Grant 
has if he were put to it. 
I’m sure he could. I’m 
sure he could do almost 
anything—but be attract- 
ive to a woman. No, 
Craig is too strong a dose. 
Grant’s safest. Better a 
small loaf than—than no 
Paris dresses.” 


Arkwright, entering 
Mrs. Severence’s drawing- 
room with Craig at half- 
past five, found a dozen 
peoplethere. Most of 
them were of that young 
married set which Mar- 
garet preferred, to the 
anger and disgust of her 
grandmother and against 
the entreaties of her own 
common-sense. “‘ The last 
place in the world to look 
for a husband,’”’ Madam 
Bowker had said again 
and again to both her 
daughter and her grand- 
daughter. “ Their talk is 
all in ridicule of marriage 
and of every sacred thing. 
And if there are any bach- 
elors they have not come 
in search of a wife.” 

The room was noisily gay; but Margaret, at the tea- 
table, ina rather sombre brown dress, with a big brown hat 
whose great plumes shadowed her pale, somewhat haggard 
face, was evidently not in one of her sparkling moods. 
The headache powder and the nap had not been successful. 
She greeted Arkwright with a slight, absent smile; seemed 
hardly to note Craig as Arkwright presented him. 

“‘Sit down here beside Miss Severence,”’ Grant said. 

“Yes, do,’ acquiesced Margaret; and Craig thought 
her cold and haughty, an aristocrat of the unapproachable 
type, never natural and never permitting others to be 
natural. 

“And tell her all about yourself,’’ continued Grant. 
“My friend Josh, here,’”’ he explained to Margaret, “is 
one of those serious, absorbed men who concentrate en- 
tirely upon themselves. It isn’t egotism; it’s genius.” 

Craig was ruffled, and showed it. He did not like persi- 
flage; it seemed an assault upon dignity, and in those early 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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ve Mogilewsky, 

\ choosing a quiet moment during a writing period 

: to engage his teacher’s attention —“ my mamma 
likes you shall come on mine house for see her.” 

“Very well, dear,”’ answered Miss Bailey with a patience 

born of many such messages from the parents of her small 


reported Morris 


charges. ‘‘I think I shall have time to go this afternoon.” 
“My mamma,” Morris began again, ‘“‘she 

says I shall tell you ’scuse how she don’t sends 

you no letter. She couldn’t to send no letter 

the while her eyes ain’t healthy.” 
“T am sorry to hear that,” said Teacher, 


with a little stab of regret for her prompt ~ 


acceptance of Mrs. Mogilewsky’s invitation; 
for of all the ailments which the children 
shared so generously with their teacher, Miss 
Bailey had learned most to dread the many 
and painful disorders of the eye. She knew, 
however, that Mrs. Mogilewsky was not one 
of those who utter unnecessary cries for help, 
being in this regard, as in many others, a strik- 
ing contrast to the majority of parents with 
whom Miss Bailey came in contact. 

To begin with, Mrs. Mogilewsky had but one 
child—her precious, only Morris. In addition 
to this singularity she was thrifty and neat, 
intensely self-respecting and independent of 
spirit, and astonishingly outspoken of mind. 
She neither shared nor understood the gregarious spirit 
which bound her neighbors together and is the lubricant 
which makes East-Side crowding possible without blood- 
shed. No groups of chattering, gesticulating matrons ever 
congregated in her Monroe Street apartment. No love of 
gcssip ever held her on street corners or on steps. She 
nourished few friendships and fewer acquaintanceships, 
and she welcomed no haphazard visitor. Her hospitalities 
were as serious as her manner; her invitations as deliberate 
as her slow English speech. 

And Miss Bailey, as she and the First Readers followed 
the order of studies laid down for them, found herself, again 
and again, trying to imagine what the days would be to 
Mrs. Mogilewsky if her keen, shrewd eyes were to be 
darkened and useless. 

At three o’clock she set out with Morris, leaving the 
Board of Monitors to set Room 18 to rights with no more 
direct supervision than an occasional look and word from 
the stout Miss Blake, whose kingdom lay just across the 
hall And as she hurried through the early cold of a 
November afternoon, her forebodings grew so lugubrious 
that she was almost relieved at last to learn that Mrs. 
Mogilewsky’s complaint was a slow-forming cataract, and 
her supplication that Miss Bailey would keep a watchful 
eye upon Morris while his mother was at the hospital 
undergoing treatment and operation. 

“But of course,” Miss Bailey agreed, ‘‘I shall be de- 
lighted to do what I can, Mrs. Mogilewsky, though it 
seems to me that one of the neighbors we 

“Neighbors!” snorted the matron; “ 
neighbors make mit mine little boy? 
dozens childrens theirselves. They ain’t got no time for 
look on Morris. They come maybe in mine house und 
break mine dishes, und rubber on what is here, und set by 
mine furnitures und talks. What do they know over takin’ 
care on mine house? They ain’t ladies. They is educated 
only on the front. Me, I was raised private and expen- 
sive in Russia. I was ladies. Und youist ladies. Youist 
Krisht —that is too bad— but that makes mit me nothings. 
I wants you shall look on Morris.” 

“But I can’t come here and take care of him,’’ Miss 
Bailey pointed out. ‘‘ You see that yourself, don’t you, 
Mrs. Mogilewsky? I amsorryas I can be about youreyes, 
and I hope with all my heart that the operation will be 
successful. But I shouldn’t have time to come here and 
take care of*things.”’ 

“That ain’t how mine mamma means,” Morris ex- 
plained. He was leaning against Teacher and stroking 
her muff as he spoke. ‘‘ Mine mamma means the money.” 

“That ist what I means,” said Mrs. Mogilewsky, nod- 
ding her ponderous head until her quite incredible wig 
slipped back and forth upon it. ‘‘ Morris needs he shall 
have money. He could to fix the house so good like I can. 
He don’t needs no neighbors rubberin’. He could to buy 
what he needs on the store. But ten cents a day he needs. 
His papa works by Harlem. He is got fine jobs und he gets 
fine moneys, but he couldn’t to come down here for take 
care of Morris. Und the doctor he says I shall go now on 
the hospital. Und any way,’ she added sadly, “I ain’t 
no good; I couldn’t to see things. He says I shall lay in 
the hospital three weeks, maybe—that is twenty-one days 
—und for Morris it is two dollars und ten cents. I got 
the money.’’ And she fumbled for her purse in various 
hiding-places about her ample person. 


what you think the 
They got four, five 
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All Their Offers of Help, All Their Proffers of Advice Were Politely Refused 


by Morris; All Their Questions and Visits Politely Dodged 
“And you want me to be banker,” cried Miss Bailey; 
“to keep the money and give Morris ten cents a day—is 
that it?” 
“‘Sure,’’ answered Mrs. Mogilewsky. 


“Tt’s a awful lot of money,” grieved Morris. “Ten 
cents a day is a awful lot of money for one boy.” 
“No, no, my golden one,”’ cried his mother. “It is but 


right that thou shouldst have plenty of money, und thy 
teacher, a Christian lady, though honest—und what 
neighbor is honest ?—will give thee ten cents every morn- 
ing. Behold I pay the rent before I go, und with the rent 
paid und with ten cents a day thou wilt live like a land- 
lord.” 

““Yes, yes,” Morris broke in, evidently repeating some 
familiar warning; ‘‘und every day I will say mine prayers 
und wash me the face und keep the neighbors out, und on 
Thursdays und on Sundays I shall go on the hospital for 
see you.’ 

“And on Saturdays,” broke in Miss Bailey, “you will 
come to my house and spend the day with me. He’s too 
little, Mrs. Mogilewsky, to go to the synagogue alone.” 

“That could be awful nice,” breathed Morris. ‘‘I likes 
I shall go on your house. Iam lovin’ much mit your dog.” 

“How?” snorted his mother. ‘Dogs! Dogs ain’t 
nothing only foolishness. They eats something fierce und 
they don’t works.” 

“That iss how mine mamma thinks,’’ Morris hastened to 
explain, lest the sensitive feelings of his Lady Paramount 
should suffer. ‘‘But mine mamma she never seen your 
dog. He iss a awful nice dog; I am lovin’ much mit him.” 

“T don’t needs I shall see him,” said Mrs. Mogilewsky, 
somewhat tartly; ‘‘I seen, already, lots from dogs. Don’t 
you go make no foolishness mit him. Don’t you go und 
get chawed off of him.” 

“Of course not, of course not,’ Miss Bailey hastened 
to assure her; ‘he will only play with Rover if I should be 
busy or unable to take him out with me. He’ll be safer at 
my housethan he would be on the streets, and you wouldn’t 
expect him to stay in the house all day.” 

After more parley and many warnings the arrangement 
was completed. Miss Bailey was intrusted with two dol- 
lars and ten cents and the censorship of Morris. A day 
or so later Mrs. Mogilewsky retired, indomitable, to her 
darkened room in the hospital, and the neighbors were 
inexorably shut out of her apartment. All their offers of 
help, all their proffers of advice were politely refused by 
Morris; all their questions and visits politely dodged. 
And every morning Miss Bailey handed her Monitor of 
the Gold-Fish Bowl his princely stipend, adding to it from 
time to time some fruit or other uncontaminated food, for 
Morris was religiously the strictest of the strict and could 
have given cards and spades to many a minor rabbi on 
the intricacies of Kosher law. 

The Saturday after his mother’s departure Morris spent 
in the enlivening companionship of the antiquated Rover, 
a collie who no longer roved farther than his own back 
yard, and who accepted Morris’ frank admiration with a 
noble condescension and a few rheumatic gambols. Miss 
Bailey’s mother was also hospitable, and her sister did 
what she could to amuse the quaint little child with the 
big eyes, the soft voice and the pretty foreign manners. 
But Morris preferred Rover to any of them, except, 
perhaps, the cook, who allowed him to prepare a luncheon 
for himself after his own little rites. 
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Everything had seemed so pleasant and so successful © 
that Miss Bailey looked upon arepetition of this visitasa 
matter of course, and was greatly surprised on the succeed- 
ing Friday afternoon when the Monitor of the Gold-Fish 
Bowl said that he intended to spend the next day at home. 

“Oh, no!” she remonstrated; ‘‘you mustn’t stay at 
home. I’m going to take you out to the park and we are 
going to have all kinds of fun. Wouldn’t you — 
rather go and see the lions and the elephants 
with me than stay at home all by yourself?” 

For some space Morris was a prey to silence, 
then he managed by a consuming effort: , 

“‘T ain’t by mineself.’’ 

‘“‘Has your father come home?”’said Teacher, 

‘‘No, ma’am.” ; 

“And surely it’s not a neighbor. You re- 
member what your mother said about the 
neighbors, how you were not to let them in.” 

‘Tt ain’t neighbors,” said Morris. 

“Then who ——?” began Miss Bailey. 

Morris raised his eyes to hers, his beautiful, 
black, pleading eyes, praying for the under- 
standing and the sympathy which had never 
failed him yet. ‘It’s a friend,’ he answered. 

‘‘Nathan Spiderwitz?”’ she asked. 

Morris shook his head and gave Teacher to 
understand that the Monitor of the Window- 
Boxes came under the ban of neighbor. 

‘Well, who is it, dearest?”’ she asked again. ‘“Isit any 
one that I know?” 

““No, ma’am.” 

“None of the boys in the school?” 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

“Have you known him long?” 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

“Does your mother know him?” 

“Oh, Teacher, no, ma’am! mine mamma don’t know 
him.” 

‘“Well, where did you meet him?”’ 

“Teacher, on the curb. Over yesterday on the night,” 
Morris began, seeing that explanation was inevitable, “I 
lays on mine bed, und I thinks how mine mamma has got a 
sickness, und how mine papa is by Harlem, und how I 
ain’t got nobody beside of me. Und, Teacher, it makes me 
cold in mine heart. So I couldn’t to lay no more, so L 
puts me on mit mine clothes some more und I goes by the 
street the while peoples is there, und I needs I shall see — 
peoples. So I sets by the curb, und mine heart it go und it 
go so I couldn’t to feel how it go in mine inside. Und I 
thinks on my mamma, how I seen her mit bangages on the 
face, und mine heart it goes some more. Und, Teacher, — 
Missis Bailey, I cries over it.” ' 

“Of course you did, honey,” 
arm about him. 
cried.”’ 4 

‘“Teacher, yiss, ma’am; it ain’t fer boys they shall ery, ; 
but I cries over it. Und soon something touches me by ~ 
mine side und I turns und mine friend he was sittin’ by : 
side of me. Und he don’t says nothings, Teacher; no, 
ma’am; he don’t says nothings, only he looks on meundin ~ 
his eyes stands tears. So that makes me better in mine 
heart und I don’t cries no more. I sets und looks on mine 
friend und mine friend he sets und looks on me mit smilin’ 
looks. So I goes by mine house und mine friend he comes ~ 
by mine house, too, und I lays by mine bed und mine 
friend he lays by mine side. Und all times in that night, © 
sooner I open mine eyes und thinks on how mine mamma ~ 
is got a sickness und mine papa is by Harlem, mine friend — 
he is by mine side und I don’t cries. I don’t cries never : 
no more the whiles mine friend is by me. Und I couldn't 
to go on your house to-morrow the whiles I don’t know _ 

. 


said Teacher, putting her — 
“Poor, little, lonely chap! of course you © 


hile 


if mine friend likes Rover.” 

““Of course he’d like him,”’ cried Miss Bailey. “Rover 
would play with him just as he plays with you.’ § 

““No, ma’am,’’ Morris maintained; ‘‘ mine friend is too 
little for play mit Rover.” 4 

“Ts he such a little fellow?” 

“Yiss, ma’am; awful little.” 

“And has he been with you ever since the ‘day before 
yesterday?” 

“Teacher, yiss, ma’am.’ 

“Does he seem to be oe and alj right?” 

“Teacher, yiss, ma’am.’ 

“But,” asked Miss Bailey, suddenly practical, ‘“ what 
does the poor little fellow eat? Of course ten cents 
would buy a lot of food for one boy, but not so very much 
for two.” 

“Teacher, no, ma’am,” 
much.”’ 

“Well, then,”’ said Miss Bailey, “‘suppose I give you 
twenty cents a day as long as a little strange friend is with 
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says Morris; “it ain’t so very 


you. 
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‘That could to be 
awful nice,’’ Morris 
agreed; ‘und, Missis 
Bailey,’’ he went on, 
“sooner you don’t needs 
all yours lunch mine 
friend could eat it, 
maybe.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” 
she cried; ‘‘it’s ham 
to-day.” 

“That don’t make 
nothings mit mine 
friend,’ said Morris; 
“he likes ham.” 

“Now, Morris,’’ said 
Miss Bailey very 
gravely, as all the mean- 
ings of this announce- 
ment spread themselves 
before her, “‘this isa 
very serious thing. You 
know how your mother 
feels about strangers, 
and you know how she 
feels about Christians, 
and what will she say to 
you—and what will she 
say to me—when she 
hears that a strange 
little Christian is living 
with you? Of course, 
dearie, I know it’s nice 
for you to have com- 
pany, and I know that you must be dreadfully lonely in 
the long evenings, but I’m afraid your mother will not be 
pleased to think of your having somebody to stay with 
you. Wouldn’t you rather come to my house and live there 
all the time until your mother is better? You know,” 
she added, as a crowning inducement, “‘ Rover is there.” 

But Morris betrayed no enthusiasm. “I guess,” said 
he, ‘I ain’t lovin’ so awful much mit Rover. He iss too 
big. Iam likin’ little dogs mit brown eyes what walks 
by their legs und carries things by their mouths. Did 
you ever see dogs like that?” 

“Tn the circus,’’ answered Teacher. 


’ 


“Where did you 


~ gee them?” 


“A boy by our block,”’ answered Morris, “is got one. 
He is lovin’ much mit that dog und that dog is lovin’ much 
mit him.” 

“Well, now, perhaps, you could teach Rover to walk on 
his hindlegs and carry things in his mouth,” suggested 

-Teacher; ‘‘and as for this new little Christian friend of 
yours ” 

“T don’t know be he a Krisht,’’ Morris admitted with 
reluctant candor; ‘‘he ain’t said nothin’ over it to me. 
On’y a Irisher lady what lives by our house she says mine 
friend is a Irisher.”’ 

“Very well, dear; then of course he’s a Christian,’’ Miss 
Bailey assured him, ‘‘and I sha’n’t interfere with you 
to-morrow—you may stay athomeand play with him. But 
we can’t let it goon, youknow. This kind of thing never 
would do when your mother comes back from the hospital. 
She might not want your friend in the house. Have you 
thought of thatat all, Morris? You must make your friend 
understand it.” 

“T tells him,’”’ Morris promised; “I don’t know can he 
understand. He’s pretty little, only that’s how I tells him 
all times.” 

“Then tell him once again, honey,’ Miss Bailey ad- 
vised, ‘‘and make him understand that he must go back 
to his own people as soon as your mother is well. Where 
are his own people? _I can’t understand how any one so 


- little could be wandering about with no one to take care 


of him.” 
“Teacher, I’m takin’ care of him,’’ Morris pointed out. 
All that night and all the succeeding day Miss Bailey’s 
imagination reverted again and again to the two little ones 


_ keeping house in Mrs. Mogilewsky’s immaculate apart- 


ment. Even increasing blindness had not been allowed to 
interfere with sweeping and scrubbing and dusting, and 
when Teacher thought of that patient matron as she lay 
in her hospital cot trusting so securely to her Christian 
friend’s guardianship of her son and home, she fretted 
herself into feeling that it was her duty to go down 
to Monroe Street and investigate. 

There was at first no sound when, after climbing 
endless stairs, she came to Mrs. Mogilewsky’s door. 
But as the thumping of the heart and the singing in 
her ears abated somewhat, she detected Morris’ 
familiar treble. 

“Bread,” it said, ‘iss awful healthy for you, only 
you dasn’t eat it ’out chewin’. I never in my world 
seen how you eats.” 

Although the words were admonitory, they lost all 
didactic effect by the wealth of love and tenderness 
which sang in the voice. There was a note of happiness 
in it, too, a throb of pure enjoyment quite foreign to 


“ 
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“Bread,” it Said, “‘iss Awful Healthy for You, 
Only You Dasn’t Eat it "Out Chewin’. I 
Never in My World Seen How You Eats”’ 


Teacher’s knowledge of this sad-eyed 
little charge of hers. She rested against 
the door frame, and Morris went on: 

“T guess you don’t know what iss 
polite. You shall better come on the 
school und Miss Bailey could to learn 
you what iss polite and healthy fer 
you. No, you couldn’t to have no 
meat! No, sir! No, ma’am! You 
couldn’t to have no meat ’till I cuts 
it fer you. You could to, maybe, 
make yourself a sickness und a bash- 
fulness.” 

Miss Bailey put her hand on the 
door and it yielded noiselessly to her 
touch, and revealed to her guardian 
eyes her ward and his little friend. 
They were seated vis-d-vis at the table; 
everything was very neat and clean 
and most properly set out. A little 
lamp was burning clearly. Morris’ hair 
was parted for about an inch back 
from his forehead and sleeked wetly 
down upon his brow. The guest had 
evidently undergone similar prepara- 
tion for the meal. Each had a napkin 
tied around his neck, and as Teacher 
watched them Morris carefully pre- 
pared his guest’s dinner, while the 
guest, an Irish terrier with quick eyes 
and one down-flopped ear, accepted 
his admonishings with a good-natured 
grace and watched him with an ador- 
ing and confiding eye. 

The guest was first to detect the stranger’s presence. 
He seized a piece of bread in his teeth, jumped to the 
ground and, walking up to Teacher on his hindlegs, hos- 
pitably dropped the refreshment at her feet. 

“Oh! Teacher! Teacher!” cried Morris, half in dismay 
at discovery and half in joy that this so sure confidant 
should share his secret and appreciate his friend. ‘Oh! 
Teacher! Missis Bailey! this is the friend what I was 
telling you over. See how he walks on his feet! See how 
he has got smilin’ looks! See how he carries somethings 
by his teeth! All times he makes like that. Rover, he 
don’t carries nothin’s, und gold-fishes they ain’t got no 
feet even. On’y Izzie could to make them things.” 

“Oh, is his name Izzie?” asked Miss Bailey, grasping at 
this conversational straw and shaking the paw which the 
stranger was presenting to her. ‘And this is the friend 
you told me about? You let me think,” she chided, with 
as much severity as Morris had shown to his Izzie, “that 
he was a boy.” 

“T had a fraid,’ said the Monitor of the Gold-Fish 
Bowl frankly. 

So had Teacher as she reviewed the situation from Mrs. 
Mogilewsky’s chair of state and watched the friends at 
supper. It was a revelation of solicitude on one side and 
patient gratitude upon the other. Morris ate hardly 
anything and was soon at Teacher’s knee—Izzie was in 
her lap—discussing ways and means. 

He refused to entertain any plan which would separate 
him immediately from Izzie, but he was at last brought 
to see the sweet reasonableness of preparing his mother’s 
mind by degrees to accept another member to the family. 

“Und he eats,”’ his protector was forced to admit—‘“‘ he 
eats somethin’ fierce, Missis Bailey; as much 
like aman he eats. Und my mamma, I don’t 
know what will she say. She won’t leave me 
I shall keep him; from long I had a little bit 
of a dog und she wouldn’t to leave me I should 
keep him, und he didn’t eat so much like Izzie 
eats neither.” 

’ “And I can’t very well keep him,” said Miss 
Bailey sadly, ‘‘ because, you see, there is Rover. 
Rover mightn’t like it. But there is one thing 
Ican do: I’ll keep him for a few days when your 
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mother comes back, and then we'll see, you and I, if we 
can persuade her to let you have him always.” 

“She wouldn’t never to doit,” said Morris sadly. ‘‘ That 
other dog, didn’t I told you how he didn’t eat so much 
like Izzie, and she wouldn’t to leave me have him. That’s 
a cinch.” 

“Oh! don’t say that word, dear,” cried Teacher. 
we can only try. We’ll do our very, very best.’ 

This guilty secret had a very dampening effect upon the 
joy with which Morris watched for his mother’s recovery. 
Upon the day set for her return he was a miserable battle- 
field of love and duty. Early in the morning Izzie had 
been transferred to Miss Bailey’s yard. Rover was chained 
to his house, Izzie was tied to the wall at a safe distance 
from him, and they proceeded to make the day hideous 
for the whole neighborhood. 

Morris remained at home to greet his mother, received 
her encomiums, cooked the dinner, and set out for after- 
noon school with a heavy heart and a heavier conscience. 
Nothing had occurred in those first hours to show any 
change in Mrs. Mogilewsky’s opinion of home pets; rather 
she seemed, in contrast to the mild and sympathetic Miss 
Bailey, more than ever dictatorial and dogmatic. 

At a quarter after three, the gold-fish having received 
perfunctory attention and the Board of Monitors being 
left again to do their worst, unguarded, Morris and Teacher 
set out to prepare Mrs. Mogilewsky’s mind for the adop- 
tion of Izzie. They found it very difficult. Mrs. Mogilew- 
sky, restored of vision, was so hospitable, so festive in her 
elephantine manner, so loquacious and so _self-con- 
gratulatory, that it was difficult to insert even the tiniest 
conversational wedge into the structure of her monologue. 

Finally Miss Bailey managed to catch her attention 
upon financial matters. ‘‘ You gave me,” she said, “two 
dollars and ten cents, and Morris has managed so beauti- 
fully that he has not used it all, and has five cents to 
return to you. He’s a very wonderful little boy, Mrs. 
Mogilewsky,” she added, smiling at her favorite to give 
him courage. 

“He iss a good boy,’ Mrs. Mogilewsky admitted. 
“Don’t you get lonesome sometimes by yourself here, 
huh?” 

“Well,” said Miss Bailey, ‘he wasn’t always alone.” 

““No?”’ queried the matron with a divided attention. 
She was looking for her purse, in which she wished to stow 
Morris’ surplus. 


“And 


“No,” said Teacher; ‘‘I was here once or twice. And 
then a little friend of his 4 
“Friend!” the mother repeated with a glare; ‘“‘was 


friends here in mine house?” 

Miss Bailey began a purposely vague reply, but Mrs. 
Mogilewsky was not listening to her. She had searched 
the pockets of the gown she wore, then various other 
hiding-places in the region of its waist-line, then a large 
bag of mattress covering which she wore under her skirt. 
Ever hurriedly and more hurriedly she repeated this 
performance two or three times, and then proceeded to 
shake and wring the outdoor clothing which she had worn 
that morning. (Continued on Page 31) 
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She Staggered Back Into a Chair, Fortunately of Heavy Architecture, and Stared at the Apparition Before Her 
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\ i YHEN those illustrious and solemn fore- 
fathers, who invented the Constitution, 
had finished debating the vital points and 
had provided a document which, though not much 
longer than a daily stock report, now keeps fifty 
courts and a thousand lawyers busy trying to inter- 
pret it, they paused in their labors and got off a 
joke—the first and only joke in the Constitution 
of the country. It is now one hundred and thirty 
years old, and though not so old, of course, as the 
mother-in-law joke, the twins joke, or the hired- 
girl joke, it is venerable enough to be respected for 
its age alone. It is the Vice-President joke. 

The Vice-President is a man who is compelled 
by law to do nothing for twelve thousand dollars 
a year. He is the vermiform appendix of the 
Government, the unsolved problem of politics, the 
American version of Japanese hara-kiri. He isa 
petrified statesman, an illustrious nonentity—a 
political zero. He is a Presidential possibility, 
picked from the ranks of the impossibles. 

For months, and sometimes years, before a Pres- 
idential election the country is torn with anxiety 
over the question of choosing a President. A dozen 
big men are discussed and examined under the mag- 
nifying glass of hostile publicity for flaws and 
imperfections. At convention time a thousand 
delegates gather, in a superheated hall, in the early 
dog-days, and wrestle with the problem until there 
isn’t a dry collar in the vast assemblage. A dozen 
bands,a score of marching clubs,a hundred speeches, 
five hundred special correspondents, and a score of 
cheers a block around and twenty minutes long, are 
required to settle the question. When at last a man, per- 
fectly qualified in every particular to lead his country, has 
been nominated, and a thousand chairs have been broken 
in the demonstration which follows, the convention swabs 
its brow, collectively speaking, and proceeds to the task of 
nominating a man to take the President’s place should he 
fail.to live through his term—as has happened five times 
out of twenty-six. 


The Stuff That Slogans are Made Of 


OES this call for another three days of oratory, perspira- 

tion, untrammeled whooping and unlimited expense? 

No, indeed. The convention adjourns for the day, and 

half a dozen leaders, around a small table, with something 

moist before them, try to think of some man who is good- 
natured enough to act as the tail of the campaign kite. 

“T know a man who will take it,’ says a counselor 
solemnly, between drinks. ‘‘ His name is Jones.” 

“ Whothedevil is Jones?’ asks the leader thoughtfully. 

“TI don’t know him personally,” says the proposer; 
“but I know a man who is a friend of his. He is the 
favorite son of Mariposa County. He was defeated for 
the legislature last year, and the boys there want to get 
something light and easy for him, to get him into line. 
He’ll run for anything.” 

“Good,” is the chorus. Then the man who knows 
Jones is sent for and the qualifications of the candidate are 
investigated. ‘‘ What is his full name?” ‘‘Is he of age?” 
“Was he born in America?” ‘‘Can he carry his own 
State?” ‘“‘ Does he furnish anything that will help carry 
another State?’’ ‘“‘ Does he wear a plug hat gracefully?” 
“ Does his wife look well in a low-neck gown?” ‘‘ Will he 
annoy the Senate?” ‘Is he good to his family?” “ Will 
his name go well with the name of the Presidential candi- 
date?” This last is a most important question, for it is 
absolutely necessary that the Vice-Presidential candi- 
date’s name shal] ripple along smoothly after that of the 
Presidential candidate. ‘‘ Anstruther” might be a great 
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statesman, but as a Vice-Presidential candidate he would 
bea frost. Youcan’t makea slogan out of ‘‘ Anstruther.” 
John Tyler helped win the great Harrison victory because 
his name blended magnificently with ‘ Tippecanoe.” 
Suppose his name had been “‘Montmorency.” ‘‘Tippe- 
canoe and Montmorency, too,’”’ would not have carried a 
single precinct. As a matter of fact, it happened that 
Tyler’s name was much better fitted for the Vice- 
Presidency than he was, but that was not thought of 
until too late. 

The committee finds that Jones is white, native born 
and rich, and that his name wili not jar with that of 
the Presidential candidate. He has thus proved himself 
qualified in every respect for the high position, and the next 
day he is nominated in fifteen minutes amid great enthusi- 
asm. A few energetic weeks are devoted by the people to 
finding out who he is, and on the next fourth of March some 
one of the Justices, who isn’t busy, swears him in. If the 
President keeps his health nothing more is heard of him. 
He spends his four years in a comatose condition, and 
passes away into Who’s Who at the end of his term. 


From Obscurity to Oblivion | 


HERE is every reason to believe that the Constitutional 
Convention did not intend to perpetrate a joke when it 
framed the Vice-Presidency. It was a serious body, and 
lived ina serious time, which might any time have become 
fatal to the President of a young country surrounded with 
well-armed enemies. It was felt that the head of the 
nation should be backed up by a good, able-bodied Vice- 
President, able at all times to pick up his dead chief’s 
sword and wade into the foe with a practiced arm, and for 
this reason the office was invented. But, unfortunately, 
the convention itself established the precedent of dealing 
with the Vice-Presidency by guess. It merely created him 
and left to posterity the job of finding a use for him. 
Posterity has fallen down on the proposition. For the 
first two or three terms it did very well. It gave the 
successful candidate the Presidency and the next 
highest man the Vice-Presidency, making the latter 
a consolation prize. Thus, in these administra- 
tions, the place was filled with such talented, 
though disgruntled, timber as John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, who had just missed being 
President themselves. 
As time went on, however, the big men evinced 
a marked shyness about being Vice-Presidented. 
The results of the operation began to be noticed 
upon even the most rugged political constitutions. 
The Vice-President served faithfully for four years, 
giving up whatever office he had held and emerged 
from obscurity at the end of this term to find 
himself forgotten. He didn’t even have the sat- 
isfaction of hauling the next President up to the 
inauguration by the arm. The evacuation of 
Moscow was a blithely-humorous performance 
compared with the retreat of a Vice-President. No 
retainers wept as he departed. He had noretainers, 
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No beneficiaries wished him well. He had none. 
No paper alluded in complimentary tones to his 
acts of state. He hadn’t acted. Alone and for- 
gotten he climbed aboard his horse and rode home, 
to find his old seat in Congress occupied by a new- 
comer, who showed a marked aversion to giving i 
up. He had to begin life all over again and run for 
supervisor once more—and this in his old age. 

Noting these effects, the great men of the coun- 
try, after a few years, firmly declined to run for 
the office. 

John Quincey Adams might have had the Vice 
Presidency. He declined because he was running 
at the time for senior vice-potentate in a io in 
Massachusetts and could not leave the scene of 
battle. 

John Marshall was prominently mentioned. He e 
confessed that he would rather be Vice-President 
than anything in this world, but that it would 
compel him to leave his home just as cherries were 
getting ripe and he could not make the sacrifice. 

John Randolph could have been Vice-President, 
but declined on account of rheumatism. Henry 
Clay was repeatedly offered the place, but refused 
because of the poor quality of cantaloups sold in 
Washington. John Sherman was begged to become 
Vice-President, but put the honor aside because his 
ancient hunting dog, of which he was very fond, 
found the atmosphere of Washington conducive 
to ague. 

Thus, as the years went on, the Vice-Presidency 
fell from its high estate. Instead of being made use- — 
ful to the nation, the best that could be done with it 
was to make it useful to the political parties. So it hap- 
pened that the Vice-Presidency has been used in succession 
as a bait, a pacifier, a campaign barrel and a sarcophagus. 
It was found that by nominating a Vice-President from a 
doubtful State, that State could be swung into line. It was 
next used to keep a disappointed faction from organizing an 
independent party and complicating proceedings. Then 
for some time it became the fashion to put on the tail of a _ 
ticket a modest, retiring man with from two million to 
nineteen million dollars at his disposal. He paid the 
expenses of the campaign and in return became known for 
a few months to a great many people. Finally it became 
the fashion to seize ambitious politicians with a dan- 
gerously large following and bury them alive in the Vice- 
Presidency. 

Laborious delving through history and the meagre 
record preserved upon this subject reveals some scanty 
information about Vice-Presidents. There have been 
twenty-six of them. No Vice-President has been less than 
thirty-five or more than one hundred years old. All of 
them have been men of reputation in their home town 
and most of them held office before being given a doctor’s 
chance for the Presidency. Eight of them became Presi 
dents, three by election, three by assassination and two 
by death. Five Vice-Presidents died entirely during their 
terms of office. One was tried for murder. Two were 
nominated so carelessly that they turned out to be of the 
wrong political complexion when they became Presidents. 
Three seceded from their country; two of them entered 
the Confederacy, and one attempted to start a country 
of his own. No Vice-President has been assossea 
except in a political sense. 


Vice-Presidential Appendicitis “4 


OHN ADAMS was the first Vice-President. He filled the 
position very satisfactorily for two terms, wearing good 
clothes and entertaining well at dinner. As a reward he 
was promoted to the Presidency. He also ran for reéle¢ 
tion as President, thus being on the ticket off and on, for 
sixteen years. It is said that at the beginning of 
fifth Presidential campaign there was some fear that it 
would be going against precedent not to put Mr. Adams on 
the Presidential ticket, he having been a candidate ever 
since the Republicans opened for business. As this was 
not much more foolish than various other forms of prec- 
edent, it is a wonder that the candidacy of John Adams 
was not then and there made permanent. 
Thomas Jefferson was Vice-President under Adams. 
He filled the office with great ability, saddling his horse 
with his own hands, and cultivating his garden every. 
spring. He was then elected President, because he was the - 
only man in the republic who had had absolutely no — e 
to make enemies during the four years. 2» 
Aaron Burr was the third Vice-President. In him the 
country had its first attack of Vice-Presidential appendi- 
citis. While mixing in New York politics, which was 
popular thing, even then, for a Vice-President to do, Burr 
shot Alexander Hamilton, as a rebuttal in a political 
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argument, and fled. Then for the first time the country 
found a real use for a Vice-President. It wanted to use 
him as defendant in a murder trial. Burr was finally 
eaptured and acquitted, but the country, realizing the 
awful consequences which might follow the election of 
another strong man to the Vice-Presidency, resolved never 
to do it again. This resolution was firmly adhered to for 
many years. 

After Burr had been gotten rid of and had gone off 
down the Mississippi to start a country of his own, a 
prominent New Yorker, by the name of George Clinton, 
retired from politics into the Vice-Presidency and held 
the job very successfully for eight years. Mr. Clinton 
enlarged the scope of the office, and made it more in- 
fluential by introducing the custom of calling for his mail 
at the Washington post-office every Sunday morning and 
chatting with the villagers about the weather. He was 
succeeded by Elbridge Gerry, author of the celebrated 
Gerrymander system of getting what doesn’t belong to 
you. 

For this he was sent to the Vice-Presidency and died 
a year later. This was the first time the office had been 
used as a punishment. 

Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, was Vice-President 
with Monroe and served eight years. Among his most 
important official acts were the choosing of a new carpet 
for the Senate chamber, during the vacation of 1820, and 
the invention of an improved mosquito discourager for use 
during the hot summer nights—the mosquito population 
on the Potomac being very large at that time. 

John C. Calhoun was Vice-President during John 
Quincy Adams’ term. He made a better success of the job 
than Adams did of his and was reélected with Andrew 
Jackson. 

Mr. Calhoun is famous, but not for any acts committed 
during his Vice-Presidency. 


-Noble Deeds Done by Vice-Presidents 


URING the following twelve years Martin Van Buren 
worked gradually into and out of the President’s chair, 
via the Vice-Presidency. He began with a term as Vice- 
President during Jackson’s term and was then elected 
President by the country, as a rest cure after Jackson. 
The following term he slid down into the position of 
defeated candidate, winding up as a favorite son four years 
later. 

Mr. Van Buren’s successor in the Vice-Presidency was 
Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, an old man who had 
served with great bravery in the war of 1812. In this case 
the Vice-Presidency was used as a pension. 

After Mr. Johnson, John Tyler gave the country its 
second attack of Vice-Presidential inflammation. Pro- 
moted to the Presidency by death, he soon made it plain 
that while elected as a Whig he had only a few scattering 
symptoms of the popular disease. He served four up- 
roarious years, lacking one month, and then retired into 
obscurity and later from the Republic altogether, being a 
member of the Confed- 
erate Congress at the 
time of his death. 

With James K. Polk 
as President came 
George M. Dallas, of 
Pennsylvania, as Vice- 
President. Dallas 
introduced steamed 
oysters into Washing- 
ton and did many other 
official acts which so 
endeared him to the 
people that he was 
pardoned after four 
years. 

Millard Fillmore, the 
next Vice-President, 
was called to fill the 
President’s chair when 
Taylor died. This was 
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really unfortunate, for once having 
been President he insisted on running 
for the office until he died, with no suc- 
cess whatever, whereas he might have 
been a popular and successful Vice- 
President for the rest of his life. 

William R. King, of Alabama, was 
inaugurated as Vice-President with 
Pierce, and died the same year, which 
was a great shock to Pierce when he 
heard of it. John C. Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, who was Vice-President dur- 
ing Buchanan’s term, was so disgusted 
with Washington that he afterward 
jomed the Confederate army in the 
hope-of getting a chance to bombard 
Breckenridge is a famous name in 
Kentucky, but is not remembered to 
any great extent in Washington. 

Hannibal Hamlin was Vice-President during Lincoln’s 
first administration. He performed many notable services 
for his country, holding the President’s hat on several 
occasions during the troubled years of the Civil War. 
Exhausted by the burdens of office, Mr. Hamlin did not 
make a fierce campaign for reélection and was succeeded 
by Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, who was elected as a 
reward for his loyalty. A few months later he became 
Lincoln’s successor as President. 

Mr. Johnson was fitted by nature with all the qualifica- 
tions of an ideal Vice-President, and there was universal 
regret when he was compelled to leave the position. The 
cruelty of compelling him to leave his quiet life and endure 
the turmoil of reconstructing the Republic, with only a vast 
and adamantine stubbornness to assist him, made such an 
impression that a determined effort was made to relieve 
him of his burdens by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Presidents. It failed, however, and Mr. 
Johnson continued in office until his term expired. 

For the next twelve years the Vice-Presidents were 
almost invisible to the naked eye. Schuyler Colfax, of 
Indiana, Henry Wilson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and William A. 
Wheeler, of New York, were their 
names, and no cigars have ever 
been named after them. 

In 1880, James A. Garfield, of 
Ohio, was nominated for Presi- 
dent against the express wishes 
of Roscoe Conkling, and the lat- 
ter was allowed, in consequence, 
to give the Vice-Presidency to a 
personal friend, one Chester A. 
Arthur, of New York. Mr. 
Arthur proved to be a most 
estimable gentleman, never hay- 
ing been in politics to any extent, 
and filled the office of President, upon Garfield’s death, so 
well that the country began to wonder whether, after all, 
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common-sense wasn’t as good a thing to make Presidents- 


out of as political prestige. 

Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, was Vice-President 
under Cleveland. Death relieved his sufferings. 

Levi P. Morton (twelve million dollars) received the 
office as a reward for political patriotism, and survived 
the ordeal so well that he afterward became Governor of 
New York. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, Vice-President during Cleveland’s 
second term, achieved, during his administration, the 
triumph of becoming acquainted with President Cleveland, 
something which few Illinoisans ever accomplished. Mr. 
Stevenson, after leaving the Vice-Presidency, rose until 
he became one of the leading citizens of Bloomington, 
Illinois, and is now running for Governor of Lllinois on the 
Democratic ticket. 

Garret A. Hobart became known to the country by 
becoming Vice-President in McKinley’s first administra- 
tion. He was the first Vice-President to become Assistant 

President, and was 


allowed in the White 


House at all times 
without an admission 
ticket. 

Eight years ago the 
Republican party 
made a rude departure 
from established cus- 
toms, and nominated 
for Vice-President a 
man who was still 
very much alive—T. 
Roosevelt. It is 
claimed that Mr. 
Roosevelt was nomi- 
nated for the purpose 
of burying him, and 
thatevery time Thomas 
Platt remembers that 
he was sexton at the 
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Every Time Thomas Platt Remembers That He was 
Sexton He Shrieks With Chagrin Because He Did Not 
Dismember the Victim Before Screwing Down the Lid 
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ceremonies he shrieks with chagrin because he did not dis- 
member the victim before screwing down the lid. There is, 
however, a well-founded suspicion that Mr. Roosevelt ac- 
cepted the Vice-Presidency as he would mount a bronco— 
just to see what he could do with the blamed thing. He 
soon became President, and, in view of his record, there 
is a great curiosity to know just how soon he would have 
exploded if he had remained an inactive volcano in the 
Vice-President’s chair. 

Encouraged by the success of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Charles K. Fairbanks, of Indiana, accepted the Vice- 
Presidency four years ago, hoping to be promoted to the 
Presidency for his sacrifice. He is the most Vice-President 
we have ever had longitudinally, but unfortunately is not 
steam heated. 

The country was grateful to him for taking the job, but, 
while he was maintaining its official silence, a gentleman 
named Taft, much larger east and west, succeeded in 
winning the affections of the people. Next spring Mr. 
Fairbanks will begin all over and run for alderman in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Narrow Escapes From Being Buried Alive 


URING the present summer two leading candidates for 

the Vice-Presidency have been nominated, namely, 

J.S.Sherman, of New York,and John W. Kern, of Indiana. 

Both are estimable gentlemen and have been introduced to 

some of the most prominent citizens of the country since 
their nomination. 

It is known that both are opposed to constitutional 
monarchies, the slave trade in the Congo, and the intro- 
duction of the hoop-skirt, while further information re- 
garding them is expected in every mail. . 

Among defeated candidates who have come very close 
to being Vice-Presidents were Nathan Sanford, Nathaniel 
Macon, Richard Rush, John Sargent, Francis Granger, 
T. Frelinghuysen, W. O. Butler, W. A. Graham, Joseph 
Lane, Arthur Sewall, H. G. Davis, B. Brown, W. H. Eng- 
lish. Little is known of these men except that they were 
all born in this country, and that 
almost all of them are dead. 

It is evident that the duties 
and privileges of the Vice- 
Presidency need radical chang- 
ing before the office becomes 
again attractive to our great 
men. Many suggestions have 
been made. All of them are 
good. At least, none of them 
is as bad as the present plan. 
It has been suggested that it be 
made a capital offense to joke 
about the Vice-Presidency. 
This, in itself, would make the 
office three times as desirable. 
The Vice-President should be given something to do. 
Riding around on the Senate without being allowed to 
pull on the reins is a tedious job. Besides, the Senate 
feels above the Vice-President. It feels above everything, 
but that is no comfort. Anyway, it is worth more than 
twelve thousand dollars a year to sit and listen to the 
Senate. It does a man that much mental damage in the 
course of a year. 

If the Vice-President can’t have a better job he ought 
at least to be given a house. The idea of burying a man 
and then compelling him to rent his own coffin is not com- 
patible with American ideas of fairness. 

It would be best of all if a Vice-President were allowed 
to hold some other job besides Vice-Presidenting. In the 
first place, it would open up the position to a large number 
of patriots who cannot afford it at present. The pay of 
the Vice-President is only twelve thousand dollars a year 
and feed for his horses, and, at that price, he cannot afford 
to go down to a Washington hotel for dinner more than 
once a month. As it is now, the job, with a few startling 
exceptions, is confined to two classes: first, rich men who 
are not smart enough to form trusts; and, second, statesmen 
who are going to die, politically, anyway, and see a chance 
to do it in a comparatively painless manmrer. 

The ideal solution of the problem would be to make the 
position purely an honorary one. Let the Vice-President 
be inaugurated and then let him go back home, where he 
will not be in the way all the time, and mind his business. 
Let him continue to be Governor or editor or member of 
the Cabinet, or Senator, and let him spend his extra twelve 
thousand dollars on good books such as How to be 
President, in Eighteen Lessons by Correspondence; The 
Veto, Its Disposition and Habits; Shaking Hands and 
Shaking Followers; Should Presidential Dignity be 
Detachable ?; Wild and Tame Presidents That I Have 
Met; The Lack of Terminal Facilities Among Railroads 
and Presidents’ Messages. 

A two years’ course of such reading would give us a 
better quality of Vice-Presidents—men who could use 
larger words, and who could, in case of accident, step into 
the President’s shoes without the aid of a windlass and a 
rope ladder. 
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brought to Chicago a gen- 

eral letter of reeommenda- 
tion from the Catlin Bank, 
addressed To Whom it May Con- I 
cern, although, obviously, it con- 
cerned nobody but myself. On Monday morning, with 
this missive in hand and a chastened spirit, I repaired to 
the First National Bank—because that was the biggest 
institution I knew of. I thought it just as well to begin 
at the top and work down. By this plan, as the merest 
tyro in natural science must see, one is assisted by the 
force of gravitation instead of opposed by it. 

The bank looked much too big and complicated as I 
crossed the large parallelogram of its general office, and I 
handed the letter to Cashier Symonds with misgivings, 
prepared to undergo a searching investigation, which 
would probably disclose fatal deficiencies. But the fact is 
that I was hired almost before I knew it. Mr. Symonds 
glanced at the letter and at me, and briskly directed a boy 
to take me to the chief clerk. The chief clerk read the 
letter and made me a little speech, very good-naturedly, 
substantially as follows: 

‘“Byverybody here begins at the bottom of the ladder and 
works his way up. Promotions are strictly according to 
merit, under civil service rules. Your experience in the 
country bank is of no use to us. General knowledge of the 
banking business isn’t what we want. The big watch 
factory, for example, doesn’t care whether a man knows 
how to make a watch or not. What they want isa man 
who can perform a single operation—say filing a watch- 
spring—swiftly and accurately. Same here. We have a 
corps of officers to run the bank. What we want in a new 
clerk is good character and the ability to add up a column 
of figures accurately without taking all day to doit. See 
how long it takes you to list these checks and add ’’em up.” 

With that he gave me a bundle of canceled checks anda 
long sheet of paper, at the top of which he marked the hour 
and minute. I listed the checks on the sheet and added 
them. He consulted his watch to see how long it had taken 
me, ran over the addition to see that it was correct, and 
told me I could go to work at eight o’clock in the morning. 

Thus, shabbily deserted by the muses, I was adopted 
into the teeming commercial life of the city, and in one of 
her most famous institutions. It had been almost as easy 
as postinga letter. I should add that the wage was twenty- 
five dollars a month. 

Of course, I could work my way up, promotion being 
strictly according to merit. Yet we deemed it prudent, 
after a sober discussion that afternoon, for my wife to go 
back to my mother’s and wait a while. 

The First National was then in the red-brick building on 
the site of its present spacious quarters. The officers 
occupied the Monroe Street end, ranging from President 
Nickerson and Vice-President Gage, in the corner, down to 
the chief clerk. At the opposite end, about half a block 
distant, an upper deck, or gallery, had been built to accom- 
modate the messenger department. Thither, next morn- 
ing, the chief clerk conducted me, and presented me to Mr. 
D , manager of the department. 

Mr. D said nothing, but looked at me in a manner 
so unfriendly that I stood on the other foot. The gallery 
was already as busy as a beehive, and I spent two 
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The Gentleman Looked So Much 
Like Nebraska That We Hit it Off Immediately 
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exceedingly embarrassing hours trying to keep out of 
people’s way and waiting for the manager’s attention. 
Presently, he beckoned me to his desk. 

The young men who came into the messenger depart- 
ment, he said, were mostly blockheads whom it was 
practically impossible to teach anything. They didn’t 
really want to work at all; but such scatterbrains as they 
had were bent upon amusing themselves; hence, they 
never made the slightest 
attempt to discover how they 
might be useful, but just stood 
around on one leg, like so 
many geese, until he thrust 
the work into their hands. 

As he looked me hard in the 

eye while saying this in a most 
gloomy manner, and as it 
quite accurately described 
what I had been doing the ; 
last two hours, modest blushes : 
suffused my cheeks. 

Aman, he said, withso little 
intelligence, industry and 
character that he would not 
work unless he was led up to 
it like a horse to a trough, 
might as well get out one time 
as another, for he would never 
succeed there. Unfortu- 
nately, he continued, it was 
the bank’s policy to hire any- 
body that applied and had 
sense enough to write his 
name, and then to dump all 
that impossible material into 
the messenger department 
and expect the manager to 
pull it into shape. He did what he could under such dis- 
couraging conditions. I might turn out better than the 
average—time would tell. With that, he called another 
messenger, and told him to show me what to do. 

The other messenger said there wasn’t anything to do 
until afternoon, except go down in the basement and eat a 
very good luncheon, which the bank provided gratis. This 
other messenger had preceded me by three days, and so 
occupied the rung immediately above my bottom one. 
The messengers handled the mail. In the afternoon my 
mentor and I sat on tall stools at a desk upon which other 
messengers constantly emptied baskets of letters ready for 
mailing except that they were unsealed and unstamped. 
It was my superior’s duty to spread these letters in long 
TOWs, pass a wet sponge over the extended flaps of the 
envelopes in order to moisten the mucilage, seal them and 
push the pile over tome. I was provided with many strips 
of postage stamps, and by a little practice learned to wet 
them on a sponge and affix them to the envelopes with 
neatness and dispatch. It seemed very simple, yet the 
next day the clerk who was over us notified me 
that I had got a discredit. I had wet some of the 
stamps so much that they had failed to stick, and 
seven letters had been returned from the post- 
office to be restamped. Thus, at the very outset, 
my march toward the presidency received a check. 

That day I managed again to attract Mr. D. "s 
attention. Standing in the gallery, when there 
seemed absolutely nothing for me to do, I caught 
his eye leveled upon me with every sign of high 
displeasure. It was very disconcerting. I essayed 
a feeble smile, gaped helplessly about for a clew, 
and stood on the other foot. Still Mr. D "S 
forbidding glance transfixed me, momentarily in- 
creasing my confusion. 

“Do you see anything on the floor?’ he asked, at 
length, in accents of scorn. 

Looking down hastily, I perceived several ob- 
jects, but none which conveyed a definite sugges- 
tion. 

‘The string?’’ I stammered, at a venture. 

“The string?’’ he repeated witheringly. ‘‘Stand 
there long enough, and it will pick itself up and go 
wind itself on the ball.” 

It was the first I had heard of a string or a ball, 
but I refrained from saying so, lest I bring my pred- 
ecessor in for a blackguarding. Another messen- 
ger, perceiving my discomfiture, sprang to help me 
pick up the string and showed me where to put it. 
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‘“You mustn’t mind the insult- 
ing old devil,” he said, when we 
were out of earshot. ‘‘He’s sore 
on his job, and takes it out on us,”’ 

Mr.D was a type absolutely 
new tome. From the talk of the 
other messengers I learned that disappointed ambition in 
respect of promotion and the small value which those higher 
up placed upon his most cherished schemes for improving 
the system had quite soured a disposition which could have 
been none too sweet to begin with. He frankly regarded 
the young men under him as so many personal afflictions. 

The first time a fellow-messenger favored me with his 
general opinion of the bank. I was shocked. To speak in 
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He Asked Me. Very Earnestly if the West was Impregnated With Shakespearian Culture 


such terms of the institution that employed one seemed to 
my rural mind a kind of treason. But to the messengers 
Mr. D stood for the bank, and I found that their affec- 
tion for it nicely corresponded to the affection which it, 
represented by him, seemed to entertain for them. 

Through Cousin Janet’s husband, Albert, I was learning 
how the underpaid and overworked clerks in the railroad 
office felt toward their employer. It appeared that the 
chief clerk’s position in the affections of his superiors de- 
pended upon his ability to extract the largest possible 
amount of labor from the clerks for a given sum in wages. 
The theory was always held out that the rush would soon 
let up a bit, and then the clerks would not have to work 
overtimesomuch. But, Albert said, if therush did actually 
let up some clerks were ‘‘laid off,”’ so those who remained 
were as heavily burdened as ever. Their attitude toward 
the railroad was not merely detached and indifferent, like 
that of the messengers toward the bank. On the contrary, 
they hated it as cordially, as impotently. Thus, about the 
first thing I clearly perceived in the city was the outline of 
a labor problem and a sharp class division. 

I had been in the messenger department only two days 
when I was promoted automatically by the entrance of 
another novice. From the humble function of sticking on 
postage stamps I advanced to the more responsible duty 
of sealing the envelopes. I discovered, however, that such 
celerity of promotion occurred only in the sub-cellar. The 
higher one got, the more slowly he advanced. Most of the 
messengers were youths who lived with their parents, and, 
theoretically, could afford to wait. I calculated that, by 
very good luck, I might achieve a wage which would sup- 
port life on its barest terms in six months, but more likely 
it would be a year. 

So I began marking the ‘‘Help Wanted” advertisements 
in the newspapers and answering them on the bank’s 
stationery, judging that the name of the great institution 
would carry weight. At first I selected those advertise- 
ments which promised light, agreeable employment at 
handsome wages. They invariably turned out to be 
chances to peddle books or patented articles on a com- 
mission —after paying from twenty to fifty dollars down 
for the ‘‘agents’ outfit.” Then I turned to the advertise- 
ments which said more about work and less about wages, 
and soon had several answers. I was negotiating with a 
cement concern, when word came to the messenger depart- 
ment that a gentleman ‘‘in front’’ wished to see me. The 
gentleman had a huge red mustache, wore his straw hat 
far back on his head, smoked a big cigar at arakish angle, 
and, altogether, looked so much like Nebraska that we hit — 
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it off immediately, and I went to work for 
him the next day, leaving the First National 
with an unblemished record, after having 
been thirteen days in its employ. 

My wage in the new place was to be 
seventy dollars a month, and I at once 
sent for my family. There were three part- 
ners, or stockholders, in the company, 
which made various electrical appliances 
and had a downtown office, consisting of 
one small room, in the Rookery Building. 
They were good, human people. The 
treasurer, who had employed me and who 
came from Denver, immediately called me 
by my first name and turned the books 
and accounts over to me with absolute 
confidence. He would have done the same, 
I am sure, if the trust thereby devolved 
had been much greater. The truth is that 
the company, while all that the heart 
could wish on the human side, sadly lacked 
capital. , 

Also, the patented devices on which they 
were banking, and to exploit which they 


well. The factory wasina dim loft, over on 
the West Side, and that factory would have 
broken a heart of stone. It was always 
demanding money, and then sending out 
appliances which developed some fatal 
defect at most inopportune moments. I have forgotten 
most of the technical nomenclature now, but it used to be 
as familiar to me, and as charged with woe, as the words 
in the mortuary returns are to a sympathetic physician. 

Our great task was to get some men of large means inter- 
ested. To that essential end the partners. directed faith 
and energy that might have moved mountains; and I got 
so I could fairly tell by the way the telephone bell rang 
that some man of large means whom they had been getting 
interested was at the other end of the wire, raging because 
he had been short-circuited or his plugs had blown out. 

The trouble seemed ended when we sold old man M 
an elevator equipment for the building he was remodeling. 
As everybody knew, old man M was bursting with 
capital, and he was very much interested. For once the 
partners contemplated pay-day and the rapidly-maturing 
note at the bank, without a qualm. I remember well how 
they were sitting about the office, in the highest good 
humor, when in stumped old man M , black in the 
face. His motor had burned out, his elevator had stopped 
running, his cellar was full of water, his tenants were 
threatening to sue him for damages. ~* 

It often seemed to me that if they would just blow up 
the factory they could get on first-rate. But the partners 
had broader views. They perceived that what was nec- 
essary was a bang-up electrical expert to run the factory. 
So they employed one—at ten thousand dollars a year. 

Meantimie, the man who had the little flat above Cousin 
Janet’s moved out, and I took the place. Except that the 
roof leaked some and the wind blew the rugs off the floor, 
it was not a bad habitation forsummer. The two families 
did their cooking in common, not from Socialistic princi- 
ples, but because Cousin Janet had a stove. A few neces- 
sary articles we bought on the installment plan. 

In Catlin our domestic economy had been simple. If 
we wanted any money I took it out of the cash-drawer 
and dropped in a debit ticket. We now felt the absence 
of debit-ticket facilities quite keenly. We had never 
known that there was any but a merely theoretical differ- 
ence between a dime and a quarter. I now discovered that 
If one carried sand- 
wiches downtown in his coat pocket and surreptitiously 
ate them in the vault at noon one could go to the park on 
Sunday. Otherwise, one stayed at home for lack of carfare. 

Yet these brutal experiences of the inelasticity of the 
currency were less galling than might beimagined. If one 
could not go to the park one could walk a mile to the lake 
shore, which was just as good. We at once decided that 
that was where we would live when we were able. We dis- 
covered down there a new house for sale, which enchanted 
us. It stood all alone in a pretty little copse of oak and 
maple, with a small, smooth lawn. It was of brick, with 
green blinds at the white-cased windows. Its littleness 
and its smart Colonial style were what made it so charming 
—someway like a small girl roguishly dressed in her 
mother’s party-gown. Going to the lake, we always 
walked by it and peeked in the windows at the fireplace. 
Finally, my wife wrote to the agent whose sign was on the 
porch—using her own initials to avoid compromising me. 
The agent replied that he would sell us the house for fifteen 
thousand dollars, half down. 

We joked about offering to give him the three or four 
dollars which constituted our stock of cash at the moment, 


in order to bind the bargain. But we kept his letter, went 


around by the house as much as ever; even sat on the 
edge of the porch and discussed what we would do with 
the lawn if we owned it. The fact is we were still of 
the age when lacking a dollar in ready money is rather 
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immaterial, because one 
can buy a fifteen- 
thousand-dollar house 
in his mind. 

Then the boy, who 
had beennotablysturdy, 
fell ill—lost appetite, 
color and flesh. We 
were quite sure it was 
nothing acute, and from 
the first Cousin Janet 
was staunchly and 
cheerfully against call- 
ing in a doctor. Her 
boy had had it; it was 
a sort of low malarial 
fever; a doctor would 
do no good. But more 
nights than one, as he 
moaned and we held his 
small, hot hands and 
looked into his big, dull 
eyes, we anxiously de- 
bated that doctor ques- 
tion. We were just 
about keeping afloat, as 
it was. A doctor meant 
debt. The idea that, 
while so many other 
children were super- 
abundantly provided for, my boy must be scanted, was 
exceedingly bitter to the taste. Presently he mended, and 
in a little while was as sturdy as ever. But the bitter 
taste remained. 

Things were going rather poorly at the office. The new 
factory superintendent had come on. I could not see, for 
the life of me, where he was going to get his ten thousand 
dollars a year, unless he was a bang-up magician as well as 
electrical expert. He began not to see, either, and to lose 
his temper about it. The possibility that the snug, friendly 
little concern might be wound up in a row was rather 
disquieting. My literary faculties had never emerged 
from the inundation of the spring; but I had been getting 
acclimated to the city, and reading the newspapers, and at 
the end of the summer I was ready for another try at 
journalism. One day I read this advertisement: 


WANTED—Young men and women to play in Shake- 
spearian repertoire. Regular salaries. Previous stage 
experience not necessary. 


A man’s name was signed and an address given in 
Michigan Avenue below Twelfth Street. This address 
proved to be a large brownstone-front boarding-house, of 
decayed aspect. A man in shirt-sleeves and cap, who may 
have been the landlord, answered my ring, said Mr. Mark- 
ham was expected back at any moment, and showed me 
into a gloomy and fly-blown parlor to wait for him. When 
Mr. Markham appeared I innocently thought that he 
looked the actor, because he looked extraordinary. He 
was tall, pale and freckled, with an abundance of curly red 
hair. He wore a conspicuous summer suit, almost white, 
and marked off in large checks by pale yellow stripes; a 
big puff tie and a kind of yachting cap. In one hand he 
jauntily carried a pair of light yellow gloves, in the other a 
slender walking-stick. 

He cordially invited me across the hall to his own parlor, 
the walls of which were hung with royal robes of cotton 
velvet and tinsel crowns. There were also a number of 


large colored posters announcing the appearance, at various 


points in New Jersey, 
of the eminent Shake- 
spearian tragedian, 
Mr. Elbert Markham, 
supported by a bril- 
liant company. 

Mr. Markham ex- 
plained that Lawrence 
Barrett had informed 
him there were many 
communities in the 
young, growing West, 
which were full of cul- 
ture and athirst for 
adequately presented 
Shakespearian drama, 
yet not large enough 
to support so exten- 
sive and costly an 
organization as Mr. 
Barrett carried. Larry 
thought he would find 
a higher artistic use- 
fulness in quenching 
this thirst than in 7 
sticking to his well- 
éstablished and lucra- 
tive field in the East 
—which, possibly, 
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having long enjoyed his artistic ministrations, no longer 
thirsted so much. He asked me very earnestly if I were 
a native Westerner, and about how much, judging from 
my observation, the West was impregnated with Shake- 
spearian culture. Recalling our Shakespeare Club at 
Catlin, I was able to give him a flattering report, in 
which he seemed to find great comfort. 

He was good enough to say that I impressed him as very 
promising material, and he urged me to come back next 
evening to witness a preliminary rehearsal of The Merchant 
of Venice, as his company was nearly complete. It was I, 
not he, who mentioned terms. After consideration, he said 
all he would ask was fifty dollars down for use of the 
costumes and for the instructions in dramatic art, and as 
soon as the company was on the road he would pay me 
twenty dollars a week and expenses. 

I returned next evening. Seven or eight actors besides 
Mr. Markham and myself assembled in the fly-blown 
parlor. The middle-aged, sallow lady who had the part of 
Portia was a professional —had supported McCullough, Mr. 
Markham told me aside. She regarded the rest of us with 
open contempt, sitting languidly in her chair and merely 
mumbling the end of her line which gave the next reader 
his cue. The very obvious fact that she had performed her 
ablutions in a hasty and inaccurate manner made her 
scorn easier to bear. Yet, on the whole, it was justified. 
Mr. Markham’s amateurs struck me as a very unpromising 
lot. 

After the rehearsal he talked to me with a frankness 
which surprised me. He acknowledged that he was down- 
cast over the thick-set, swarthy man who floundered so 
pitifully in his pronunciation of all long words. The man, 
Markham explained, was an affluent and stage-struck 
barber, who was putting up two hundred dollars, so his 
ridiculous whim to play Lorenzo had to be humored. 
Markham was very anxious to get his company on the road 
as soon as possible, and he made me the generous offer to 
forego half the bonus, taking only twenty-five dollars if I 
would join at once. 

It is proper to say here that I thought Mr. Markham 
was merely a swindler, who was fleecing these stage-struck 
people and who intended nothing more than to get their 
money, and leave them in the lurch. But I did not know 
his kind. Several months later, one miserable winter day, 
with the wet snow driven before a boisterous wind that cut 
to the bone, I was going along Clark Street, and Markham 
passed me, head down before the wind. He still wore what 
was left of that conspicuous light summer suit and the 
jaunty yachting cap. He had no overcoat, and one hand 
clutched his coat collar together at his throat. He dove 
into an inexpensive and untidy restaurant. I am sure the 
other hand clutched a dime. He had actually taken his 
ridiculous company on the road, kept it out as long as he 
could raise a cent, and walked back to town. 

There are swindling theatrical managers and agents who 
prey upon the stage-struck; but Markham was of that 
stranger lot who will rob their grandmothers in order to 
make half a dozen appearances in a star part before a 
handful of village deadheads. They are, in fact, supported 
by their amateur companies in a sense different from that 
conveyed by the posters. But it is not with malice pre- 
pense. They are the most besottedly stage-struck of all. 

Seeing Markham that winter day I was glad that, at 
least, I did not use his name or address when I wrote the 
sketch about the Shakespearians, which I sent to the 
Daily News, with a note saying I would like a job. I re- 
ceived a reply, but it was non-committal. It said the 
managing editor might be found at his office, any day, 
between eight and two. I did not go at once, but wrote 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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His Motor had Burned Out, His Elevator had Stopped Running, His Cellar was Full of Water, 
His Tenants Were Threatening to Sue Him for Damages 


SOME FAMOUS COUNTERFEITS AND FORGERIES 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Paris and in other parts of the world observed, 
either on their own account or through customers, 
that diamonds which had been bought as white stones, and 
had been sold by the dealer as such, became off-color. 
Complaints grew so numerous that they ultimately led to 
an investigation by the syndicate of diamond and precious 
stone merchants, to whom all such disputes are referred in 
France. It was found that all the diamonds in question 
could be traced to a single dealer who lived in Antwerp. 
The fact was revealed that he was in the habit of purchas- 
ing immense quantities of slightly off-color stones, but 
sold nothing except good white material. Still further 
investigation proved that the gems which he sold, if 
washed in alcohol or boiled in an acid, would, in some 
instances, change from white to an off-color. It was 
proved that the dealer had sold diamonds to the value of 
twenty millions of frances. All of the stones had been 
dipped in a solution of 
Prussian blue, a slight film 
of the blue solution adher- 
ing to the off-colored stone, 
the blue neutralizing the 
yellow, just as “‘bluing”’ 
neutralizes the yellow in 
linen. Possibly the dealer 
may have used varnish or 
shellac in addition, which 
held the color securely to 
the stone until it was placed 
in acid or an ammoniacal 
solution, or until the per- 
spiration of the body re- 
moved the blue wash. At 
any rate, the fraud was not 
detected until the diamonds 
had been sold, and many of 
them resold several times. 
The dealer was made to re- 
store a large sum of money. 
The following is probably 
the most flagrant instance 
of illegitimate diamond coloring the writer has ever known. 
He once examined a necklace in the.possession of a Moscow 
dealer which had the reputation of being one of the most 
remarkable necklaces of colored diamonds in Europe. 
The yellows, the browns, the whites and the intermediate 
shades were wonderfully beautiful; the value of the 
necklace, however, consisted in the pinks, greens, aqua- 
marine tints and blues. These blended wonderfully with 
the other colors, and, as these colors are the most expensive 
ones, naturally some examination followed. This proved 
that the reds, the pinks, the greens, the aquamarine tints 
and the blues had all been colored on the back. The 
stones were set open and the coloring matter had been 
applied with unusual skill, but it required only a moment’s 
examination to enable the writer to remove part of the 
coloring from each of these stones. The dealer’s only ex- 
planation was that he wished to. beautify the necklace, 
though, at the same time, he had added a much greater 
value to it and, naturally, not a legitimate one. 


NY Pa 1889, certain dealers in precious stones in 
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The Doctored Emeralds of Budapest 


VEN the great Benvenuto Cellini, the famous goldsmith 

and artist of the sixteenth century, boasts of his success 
in ‘‘treating’’ a diamond. The stone in question was set 
in a ring which had been given to Pope Paul III by the 
Emperor Charles V, when the latter was in Rome after his 
expedition to Tunis. This stone, though rather shallow, 
was estimated to be worth 12,000 crowns. The Pope was 
not pleased with the way in which the diamond was set and 
he intrusted it to Cellini for resetting. At the same time 
he sent several expert jewelers to judge of the quality 
of the work. One of the most renowned jewelers of 
Venice had already provided the diamond with a foil; 
this was removed by Cellini, who substituted one of his 
own fabrication. The jewelers enthusiastically declared 
that the gem was worth 2000 ducats more than before. 


Leaving it to the Buyer to Give a Name 
to the String of Beads He Offers for Sale 


BY SCD oo MEI TC: AB 

Cellini’s ambition was aroused, and he relates that he 
withdrew to his workshop and treated the diamond by a 
process he had discovered. This consisted in applying to 
the surface of the stone a wash composed of various 
vegetable oils and tinged with a specially-prepared 
mixture, one of the ingredients of which was lampblack. 
In the case in question he used a very light shade of the 
mixture, which was differently blended for each stone 
treated. He also placed beneath the diamond a thin layer 
of erystal, so adjusted between the foil and the diamond 
that it did not touch the latter. The unbounded admi- 
ration of the jewelers was expressed in the assertion that 
the diamond was now worth 18,000 crowns, instead of 
the 12,000 crowns at which it had formerly been valued. 

Some drop-shaped emeralds which were examined in 
Budapest appeared to be of good color and remark- 
ably reasonable in price. The color seemed homogeneous 
and even, but it was found upon examination that color- 
ing matter had been forced into the crevices of the emerald, 
as is sometimes done; and, besides this, the entire outside 
of each stone—which, being of Oriental cutting, would 
naturally be without a bright polish—had, in 
this instance, been coated with a greenish 
chemical made to adhere by a varnish-like 
substance. When this varnish was removed 
the emeralds were found to have less than 
one-twentieth of the value assigned to them. 
They were emeralds, mineralogically, but 
of inferior quality, and artificial coloring 
matter had been applied to give them the 
value of high-class gems. 

With the great increase in the price of 
emeralds, and the great favor accorded to 
green stones, much material which has 
hitherto been rejected as being unfit for set- 
ting has been subjected to every manner of 
cutting and has frequently been sold for a 
number of dollars per carat. Thus, many 
impure emeralds of very poor coloring have 
been cut intotheform of beads. Inaddition 
to this, an immense number of emeralds that 
found their way to the Indies, or were set a 
century or more ago in the jewelry of the Magyars of 
Hungary and the boyars of Russia, have been ripped from 
their settings to find a market in Western Europe. These 
emerald-beads generally had an aperture through which 
had passed a cord or wire. This aperture was filled with 
a dark wax of a greenish color, and the interior of the bead 
itself was frequently given a coating of green material, so 
as to make the stone appear many shades richer in color. 

Why are gems so highly valued? On account of their 
rarity and because they are Nature’s products. ‘If a stone 
‘is artificially made the chief sentiment is lost, and, no mat- 
ter how well it may be made, an expert will be able to de- 
termine the difference. A manufactured stone cannot take 
the place in commercial value with a native-mined gem, 

About the year 1887 there appeared in the Paris market, 
and since then in the markets throughout the world, a kind 
of ruby made by a 
heating process. These 
stones have always 
shown certain rounded 
strie and bubbles, 
such as occurin bubbly 
masses. They are not 
true crystals, as any 
one familiar with gems 
understands a distinct 
crystal — as, for in- 
stance, a distinct crys- 
tal of quartz—but are 
of a massed structure 
resembling ice or a 
massive quartz. They 
contain a trifle of 
magnesia, are a shade 
less hard than a real 
ruby, and invariably 
manifest such physical 


The Dealer's 
Only Explana- 
tion was That 
He Wished to 
Beautify the 
Necklace 
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changes as are 
produced by unan- 
nealed material. 
These stones, 
actually artificial rubies, are sold under the name of recon- 
structed rubies, scientific rubies or synthetic rubies. They — 
are generally sold without a guarantee, the buyer being» 
under the impression that he is buying a genuine ruby. 
In one instance, an American gentleman bought such mm | 
stone which he believed had been guaranteed as a ruby, 
but when the case came into court, as it soon did, the 
dealer showed that he had written the word “ synthetic” 
in very small characters in one corner of the bill. The 
buyer was, therefore, unable to sustain his complaint, as 


In Mexico Opals Were Covered With 
Oil, Which was Heated Over a Lamp 


the bill did not prove an actual fraud, although it may 
have been made with such intent. These stones are sold — 

throughout the world. They are constantly turning up, ~ 
and in almost every instance the buyer is surprised to find — 


that he does not possess what he wished to acquire, a true 
ruby, the product of Mother Earth. 


The Secret of the Singhalese Sapphires 


pee buyer who purchases a gem and does not do so in 


clear daylight is apt to be deceived, for the better the 
light the more the beauties or the imperfections of gems be- 
come apparent. 
cities of nearly every country in Europe the writer was sur- 
prised to note in how many instances the selling offices for 
jewels were beautifully fitted up with hangings and cur- 
tains of the most elegant character, there being frequently 
several gas or electric lights in the same small room. This 
naturally tends to-disguise the off-color in a diamond. It 
would also heighten the color of a ruby and would make an 
imperfect emerald the greener, while an inferior pearl 
would appear to possess an almost perfect Oriental sheen. 
The unsuspecting buyer, purchasing under such cireum- 


stances, rarely realizes that a thousand miles away his — 


diamond will not appear so white; his pearl will not 
display its Oriental sheen; his ruby will not appear so red, 


nor his emerald so green, as when he purchased them in — 


the little room with the sumptuous hangings and the 
electric lights. But what can he do? There was no 
guarantee; he probably did not know the firm. To begin 
an international lawsuit would involve great expense, and, 
in addition, he would be exposed to the mortification of 
admitting that he was not a competent buyer. 

A decade ago a great seller of jewelry, but one who 
did not possess much experience in purchasing, bought 
a number of papers of sapphires from some Singhalese 
dealers. As the color to him was perfect and the price 
seemed reasonable, he bought them for the firm with 


which he was connected; but when he examined them in — 


the United States he was amazed to find that they were 
neither so blue nor so even in color as he expected. Ina 
discussion of the conditions of purchase he admitted that 
the table at which he sat had mirrors on three sides, the 
light coming from above. Apparently no gem possesses 
the power of dispersing color more abundantly 
than does the sapphire, and the stones, being 
in a parcel, had reflected and re-reflected the 
light until the entire paper seemed to be of 
one beautiful, harmonious tone. Away from 
the mirrors the color of many of the stones 
was not so blueand that of others was in regular 
bandsand patches. The purchaser had lost a 
large sum of money by not being cognizant of 
this kind of deception. It is well known that 
a sapphire may have but a tiny tip of blue at 
the lower, or culette, end, and yet, if cleverly 
set, the entire stone will appear blue. And 
we must remember that, while the value of 
an entirely homogeneous-colored stone may 
be several thousands of dollars, that of one 
uneven in color may be only as many hundreds. 


some magnificent examples were discovered 
s 


| 
“| 
In a study of conditions in many of the ~ , 
Until the year 1905 the black opal was — 


considered one of the rarest of gems, and hence © 
it was often sophisticated. At that time — 


« 


q 


; ; 


) Sp New South Wales, the opal itself being covered by a 


black oxide of manganese or some organic coloring. 
Before that time, in Mexico and elsewhere, if opals were 
very poor in quality—too poor to find a market—they 
were covered with oil, which was heated over a lamp, the 
oil turning black and the opal becoming covered with 
jnnumerable fissures, each of which absorbed the black 
_ burnt oil. Sometimes, again, an opal was heated and thrust 
into a black solution, which also cracked it, the black sub- 
stance entering the cracks, which closed up immediately 


afterward. Then these stones, worth from ten to fifty 


cents apiece, were sold to tourists for as many dollars as 
they were worth cents. 

If agate is thoroughly heated and boiled in a solution of 
Prussian blue it readily absorbs the color and retains it for 
a long time. It then somewhat resembles lapis lazuli. 
This material has had a large sale in the Alps and other 
tourist resorts throughout the world, the dealer leaving it 
to the buyer to give a name to the string of beads, the 
necklace, the bracelet or the cuff-buttons he offers for sale. 
Often he has a rough piece of the material by him and he 
ean truthfully say that his objects were cut from it. The 
buyer feels sure that he has the natural lapis lazuli, 
whereas it is only a jaspery agate, too poor in quality to 
sell as agate, though it makes an admirable and durable 
imitation. 

Another substance is sold as the Mont Blanc ruby or the 
Indian emerald. When it is blue it is called African 
sapphire. This stone is simply a quartz rock-crystal which 
has been heated and then dipped in a blue, red or green 
solution. The sudden change of temperature fills the stone 
with innumerable fissures, and the color of the solution 
absorbed imparts the natural hue of whatever gem the 
color represents. 

The chrysoprase is a translucent variety of quartz, of a 
rich, golden green. It has been found in Silesia, and, more 


OW is this thing 
H going to hit us ?” 
says Mrs. Carter 
looking up over her paper 
and taking a bit of egg and sausage. 

“ Darn if I know,” says her hus- 
band. ‘‘I’ve shrunk two or three 
millions already, only they haven’t 
begun to cut dividends yet so it don’t 
makeany particular difference in our 
income,” hesays. ‘‘All the same I 
guess you and Harriet had better go 
slow fora while on all real lace gowns 
and such. Wot worries me,” hesays, 
“is these investigations. The way 
they are going at things now, if a 
fellow has given the orfice boy a five 
dollar gold piece at Christmas and 
charged the company for it they 
indite him for larceny,’’ he says. 

“Well, you have never done any- 
thing wrong, have you, Samuel?” 
says Mrs. Carter suspicious-like. 

“No, of course not,’’ he says, 
“But many an innocent man has 
suffered for the sins of others. The 
public insists on having victims.” 

_ Just then James came in and said 
there was a young man wanted to 
see Mr. Carter most urgent. 

“Tell him to wait!” says Mr. 
Carter. 

“T told him to and he used bad 
language,”’ says James, “and, if 
you'll pardon me, sir, he said that 
you had better get a move on. 
He said he knew you were home.” 

“Ol!” says Mr. Carter, ‘‘I suppose I may as well see 
him! He may bea process server or something.” 

“Don’t go near him!” says Mrs. Carter very anxious. 
“He may be a crazy man and shoot you.”’ 

But her husband told her not to be a fool and how of 
course it was all right, but you had to be pleasant and 


- agreeable with certain kinds of people, and went out to see 


wot the man wanted, and he was only gone a few minutes, 
but when he come back he looked five years older. So 
Mrs. Carter noticed how upset he was and insisted on 
knowing wot the trouble was, and he showed her a brown 
slip of paper and said that he was subpcenaed before that 
blamed Grand Jury. 

“O, Samuel!”’ says his wife. 

“O, it is nothing!’’ he says pouring out. more coffee. 
“T’m a member of the Grand Jury myself,” he says. 
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recently, equally fine specimens have been discovered in 
California. When this is pure and free from flaws it is, 
although not an expensive gem, still quite valuable when 
compared with common agate. The latter, when colored 
by a green solution of nickel, does not possess the golden 
green color, though it is sold as chrysoprase in Russia, 
England, New York, Colorado and elsewhere. It can 
be manufactured for one-fiftieth the cost of the true 
chrysoprase. 

There are four forms of turquoise, or the Turkish 
stone, as it was originally called, because it came to 
Europe by way of Turkey. The sky-colored material was 
called pierre du ciel, or stone of Heaven. It has been 
imitated in four different ways: First, as a blue enamel 
which often simulates the color of the turquoise, but the 
lustre is that of glass and not that rich tone peculiar to 
this stone. Second, an imitation has been made by 
grinding ivory to an impalpable powder, precipitating 
this in a blue copper solution, and then -pressing the 
product in a hydraulic press, thus making a blue substance 
strikingly like the turquoise in general effect, but brittle 
and soft. Then again, a pale gray chalcedony is dyed by a 
solution to make it the color of a pale turquoise. This has 
the advantage of hardness, but has not the correct color 
nor the lustre. Last, the turquoise itself, when mined, is 
often too pale a blue, or it is faintly green-tinted. This is 
treated with Prussian blue and other blue coloring matter, 
coating the stone to a slight depth. If, however, the stone 
is broken or abraded the fact is soon betrayed that this 
brilliant hue is not its original color. Many of the so-called 
guaranteed turquoises are of this character. The dealer 
simply restains the stone but does not restore its supposed 
original color. The writer has found that a solution of 
ammonia, or carbonate of ammonia in solution, will 
remove the acquired color, notwithstanding the statement 
that it is permanent. 
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The Deluge— By Arthur 
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“From Now on He is Going to Tell the Truth and Do Right, No Matter Wot the Consequences May Be” 


‘‘Well,’”’ she says, ‘‘ Maybe it would have been better if 
you had served on it sometimes instead of giving that man 
the box of cigars and the overcoat every year.” 

“Wot are you talking about!”’ he growls looking very 
fierce at her. 

“Why, don’t you remember ” she began, but he 
shut her off quick and told her not to talk so much (he was 
awful mad and cross) and he bolted his coffee and stuffed a 
few rolls down his throat and told me to call up Mr. 
Ketchem on the telephone. 

Well, I was that uneasy that I could hardly do my work 
for I hated to think that anything might happen to one of 
Miss Patricia’s family for she loves her father most devoted, 
just as if he was a ordinary working man, and I was most 
anxious to hear wot Mr. Carter would say to Mr. Ketchem 
and he to him for it was evident that there was something 
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In the zine mines of Laurium, in Greece, which were 
worked in the time of Pericles, there is found a carbonate 
of zine, stratified, which, when cut in the form of a tur- 
quoise gem, more closely resembles it in color than any 
other known imitation. We also have what is known as 
‘bone turquoise,’ a fossil bone naturally stained by copper 
salts, producing a material which, when cut, very closely 
resembles turquoise in lustre and texture, although the 
color is never quite that of the true stone, and an expert 
can readily determine the difference. A set of turquoise 
that belonged to the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette, 
a magnificent set combined with diamonds, was of this 
odontolite or bone turquoise, 

For some reason or other our great expositions have 
been flooded by unscrupulous dealers, who have sold the 
turquoise imitation material under all possible names to 
the unsuspecting visitors, who, feeling that they were 
under the protection of an exposition company, thought 
that no one would deceive them. This is the argument 
advanced by many of them, but, unfortunately, the 
material was sold at from twenty to fifty times the price 
for which precisely the same material could be bought in 
any of the large department stores in the cities. 

Thousands of antique gems were sophisticated during 
the Renaissance, and, in the eighteenth century, the 
greatest artists of the Georgian period, when gem-collectors 
abounded, used all their skill to produce beautiful gems 
and satisfy the great demand. These gem-cutters copied 
and rearranged old subjects and also created new ones in 
the same style, just as to-day we copy and adapt Colonial 
or Louis-Quinze designs for furniture or porcelains. Many 


of these imitations were detected at the time by the keen 
collectors of the period, but others escaped detection 
in spite of gem-collecting being a fad both among noble- 
men and the leading connoisseurs of Europe. 

(Continued on Page 42) 


rotten in the State of 
Denmark to say the 
least. So in a couple of 
hours Mr. Ketchem 
arrived ina brougham and fur over- 
coat and went right into the library 
with them on and of course I had 
to go along to help him off. So he 
says, 

“Well, Carter, 
call?” he says. 

Mr. Carter just shifted his big 
cigar and handed him the brown 
subpcena. 

“Hm!” says Ketchem. ‘“ Well, 
wot are you going to tell ‘em?”’ 

“Hanged if I know,” says Mr. 
Carter. ‘Here, have a cigar.” 

“No, thanks,” says Ketchem, “‘I 
don’t smoke in the morning.” 


“rain 


Yo OF HN 


wots the hurry 


“Have a drink then,”’ he says. 
“Don’t care if I do,” he says. 
“Scotch or rye, sir?’’ I says. 
“Scotch,” he says. ‘Look here, 


Carter,” he says, “This looks 
serious,” he says, ‘“‘It must be that 
‘Tunnel Deal!’” 

“That’s it, fast enough,” 
Mr. Carter. 

So I helped Mr. Ketchem off with 
his coat and fussed around getting 
the whisky for quite a while. 

“Well, lalways said you was skin- 
ning awful close,” says Ketchem. 
“T merely told you how it could be 
done, I didn’t advise it. Youremem- 
ber that ?”’ 

““T don’t PNenioce very clear,’ says Mr. Carter, ‘But 
anyhow we dug the hole and now the question is how are 
we going to get out of it.’ 

“Let me see,’ says Mr. Ketchem, ‘There was Wiggin, 
and Snow, and Bumstead in it, wasn’t there? Well, 
Wiggin is dead—you can shove most of it on him.’ 

Mr. Carter took a little walk around the room before he 
replied. Finally he said, 

“‘T don’t like to do that, Ketchem.” 

‘Well, put a little on him,” says the lawyer. 

‘Wot else could we do?” asks Mr. Carter. 

‘‘ Well, the first thing,” says Ketchem, ‘‘is to get hold of 
Snow and Bumstead and tell ’em not to remember any- 
thin 

ee, ’d have sense enough to forget everything until 
they saw us, anyway,” says Mr. Carter. ‘“‘I tell you wot. 


says 
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You go over to Boston to see ’em while I go before 
the Grand Jury.”’ 

“Can’t,” says Ketchem. 
myself,” he says. 

“Damn!” says Mr. Carter. 

“T tell you we’re up against it,” says Ketchem, 
“and we've got to be mighty leery.” 

“Tt looks like it,” says Mr. Carter. 

“Yes,” says his lawyer, ‘‘and the way things is 
now you’ve got to give the impression of being will- 
ing to talk even if you’re not,”’ he says. 

“That is bad!” says Mr. Carter. 

“Well, you can talk about anything that don’t 
count,” says Ketchem. ‘“‘And just forget on the 
important things. Take my advice,” says Ketchem, 
“and put iton Wiggins. Dead men tell no tales,” he 
says. 

“Tt would be a low down dirty trick!” says Mr. 
Carter rather nervous. 

“Well, it would be better than going to jail,” says 
Ketchem. 

““There’s no fear of that, is there?’’ asks Mr. Carter. 

“They just convicted Miller, didn’t they?” says 
Ketchem. ‘And all he did was to overcertify an 
account by a couple of hundred thousand. You can’t 
tell wot may happen, these days. If they got a chance 
they would convict an archbishop of forgery.” 

‘Well, we must get into communication with Boston 
at once,” says Mr. Carter. 

““There’s another thing,’ says Ketchem. ‘“‘ You had 
better retain a regular criminal lawyer besides,’’ he says. 
“No civil practitioner knows anything about it, and I have 
never had a criminal case in my life. Take my advice and 
get the best one there is.” Then he sees me fussing around 
by the door and he says, ‘‘ Who’s that?” he says. 

“‘O, that’s only Ridges,” says Mr. Carter. 

“Well, he had better get out of here,’ says Ketchem. 
So I had to go out, and although I would have given my 
ears to hear more, that was all I did hear. 

Well, you may be sure there was great excitement down- 
stairs at noon for James had told everybody about Mr. 
Carter’s subpoena and all the servants was sure that they 
would be out of a place for he would have to go to prison. 
James said as how the Grand Jury was used only to try 
men as had committed horrid felonious crimes and Mr. 
Carter must be far different from wot he seemed, and 
another of the men was positive that if you once got in 
you would never get out. Poor old Aunty Robinson was 
that upset she couldn’t eat and was on the edge of crying 
all the time. She said it was dreadful to think of any one 
belonging to Miss Patricia having to go to prison. Well, I 
said he didn’t have to go to prison just because he was 
summoned at all, but they all said I was wrong and that 
you might be called for a regular jury and get off, but it was 
different with grand juries, and Evelyn said the only way 
to get out of it was to say that if you told anything it 
would degrade and discriminate you, and that if you said 
that, they would lock you up anyway. They all agreed 
there was very little hope for him and as I did not know 
much about it I began to feel pretty well down myself. I 
did not know wot he had done but I said I was sure there 
was no malice or premeditation in it. Then one of them 
said that if you stole with malice you had a malicious 
prosecution, while if you stole with deliberation and pre- 
meditation it was larceny, but just ordinary stealing was 
theft. It didn’t sound exactly right but I let it pass for I 
didn’t want no argumentum with them and about arf after 
four o’clock the evening papers came and there it all was. 


CARTER CALLED BEFORE GRAND JURY 
Tunnel Deal Under Investigation 
Indictments Expected Soon 


“T’ve got a subpoena 


” 


And about four columns telling all about how Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Wiggins and the others had got up this company 
and made the capital of it several millions when all they 
had was some sort of permission to dig a tunnel that had 
never been dug, and then how they had sold that company 
to another company for about twice that, and the other 
company had sold all the stock to widows and orphans. It 
was very confusing and mixed up, but the idea seemed to 
be that Mr. Carter and his friends had gotten a lot of 
money for nothing at all and that if they hadn’t com- 
mitted any crime they ought to have. We all felt awful 
about it and James said he guessed it was time for any 
respectable man to leave the house but I told him to hold 
his tongue for a stupid ass and learn not to believe every- 
thing he read in the papers. 

That night at dinner we had a terrible scene for Mr. 
Carter came in all haggered and tired and threw himself 
into a chair and called for a glass of whiskey and then Mrs. 
Carter and Miss Harriet came in and nobody said a word 
for a long time. Then Miss Harriet says: 

“Have you seen the papers?”’ 

Mr. Carter shook his head and says: 

“No, I have had enough without reading the papers.’ 

“Well,” says Miss Harriet, ‘I would like to know wot I 
am to tell my friends,” says she. 
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But Now All is as Happy as Can Be 


Mr. Carter looked at her and the veins in his forehead 
sort of swelled out and he started to speak and then he 
stopped and shook his head again and picked up his fish as 
if he was going to eat. But Miss Harriet kept right on and 
wanted to know if wot the papers said was true and that 
he had got up a bogus company. She was that mad she 
didn’t care who heard her, and her mother said, 

“Harriet! O Harriet! Not before the servants!” 

And she says, ‘‘Wot do I care when all the world 
knows?” she says. 

“‘Leave the room,” says Mr. Carter to James and me 
and when we had gone into the pantry I could hear him 
talking in a low tone to Miss Harriet, but it seems it did 
not satisfy her for I could hear her voice saying: 

““Well, I never would have believed it! I don’t know 
wot I can say to everybody. I shall be ashamed to hold up 
my head. I’m disgraced!”’ 

Then Mr. Carter got mad and called her an ungrateful 
child and first Mrs. Carter sided with one and then with 
the other and they had an awful time. And just as I 
opened the pantry door a little crack to see if it was time 
to serve the ontray he put his head in his hands and began 
to ery and Miss Patricia who had been upstairs dressing 
to go out to the theatre came in and when she saw her 
father sitting there all broke up, and Harriet and her 
mother just looking at him cold and haughty, she ran and 
threw her arms around him and got down on her knees and 
hugged him and said how he was the nicest father in the 
world and she would never believe any wrong of him as 
long as she lived, and, by and by, he stopped crying and 
patted her head and said she was a good girl and the best 
in the lot and wiped his eyes and said they had better go on 
with dinner, which they did. 

Well, James had heard enough to make him sure all was 
over and went on cackling about it downstairs until I 
wanted to cuff him, but I do not blame him for being 
excited about it, and all the more so as later in the evening 
Mr. Ketchem came with a round-headed little man with a 
sharp nose named Mr. Isaacs and they all went into the 
library. Now I never would have heard anything more 
had it not been for the fact that there is a ventilator be- 
tween the pantry and the library near the sink and if you 
listen you can hear quite plain, so I sent James away and 
so long as I was there alone with no noise could not help 
overhearing part of wot was said. 

Now it seems that Mr. Ketchem and Mr. Isaacs had got 
it all planned out beforehand that Mr. Carter should 
remember all about everything that had happened before 
the Statue of Limitations, wherever that may be, and 
either forget wotever happened elsewhere or put it on poor 
old dead Mr. Wiggins which it could not harm in the least 
they said being as he was in his grave. For while Mr. 
Carter had gone down to the building where the Grand 
Jury was they had not been able to see him, being too busy 
and so he was to be heard the next morning. But Mr. 
Carter had it on his mind that he didn’t want to put any- 
thing on Mr. Wiggins that the latter did not deserve and 
he had some hesitation about lying anyway, and Mr. 
Ketchem got sort of irritated and says, 

“Carter, you talk as if you wasa white robed angel and 
not a man of the world.”’ 

And Mr. Carter waits a minute and then says sadly: 

“No, Ketchem, you know I ain’t no angel nor no parson 
neither, but I never lied under oath yet and no matter how 
many dirty deals you have put me through I have never 
laid any blame where it did not belong or got anybody else 
in trouble and I have taken my losses, as I have my gains, 
without squealing. You have always talked about being a 
good sport and to my mind that includes not blackguarding 
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the dead nor telling a lie when you give your word of 
honor,” he says. 

And I felt proud of him and I says to myself; 
“Good for you!”’ 5 

‘‘Oh fudge!” says Ketchem. ‘Wot kind of dis- 
tinction is that,’’ he says, “‘Lying under oath and © 
lying without; and wot kind of honor is it that will 
sacrifice the living for the dead!”’ he says. ‘‘Do you | 
want your wife and family to be ruined because you 
go to jail?”’ he says. 

“OQ,” says Mr. Carter. ‘‘ You don’t think it could 
come to that, do you, Mr. Isaacs?”’ 

And I heard Mr. Isaacs put down his glass and say, 

“‘Bretty glose to id,’”’ he says, ‘‘ Bretty glose to id.” 

No one spoke fora long time. Then, at last, Mr. 
Ketchem says, 

“Not only that but if you tell ’em the truth,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘ You are liable for every cent,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
your family will be beggared!”’ 

“Wot is that?” says Mr. Carter. 

““Yes,’”’ says Ketchem, “ Beggared, ruined, cleaned 
out, bankrupted!”’ 

““Why so?”’ asks my master in a faint voice. 

“‘Because the evidence you will give will make 
you civilly liable for every cent these people claim 
they have lost—which is about ten times the value 
of your estate,”’ he says. : 

Well that put a different color on it and I could 
almost feel Mr. Carter on the other side of the wall 

struggling to make up his mind whether to be an honest 
man orarascal. I do not believe he would have hesitated 
an instant had it not been for his family and his pride, but 
I could understand that he felt he owed a duty to his wife 
and Miss Patricia and the others he had brought into the 
world wotever they might be, and Mr. Ketchem evidently 
saw his chance for he began to talk very fast about how 
foolish it would be to admit now that wot he had done 
before was wrong and to give up the money he had earned 
merely out of a foolish sentimentality and disgrace your 
family and go to jail into the bargain, and Mr. Carter 
kept saying ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ there was something in that to 
be sure, only two wrongs could never make a right. 

Just as I began to realize that the honor and welfare of 
Miss Patricia and the whole family was at stake and that 
good and evil was in mortal combat together in the library 
and had made up my mind to throw my weight on the 
right side if I ever got the chance, I heard the swish of 
skirts and I saw Miss Patricia come into the dining-room 
in her riding habit. So I went to see wot she wanted.. 

“‘Ridges,’’ says she, ‘‘ Please fetch me a glass of water.” 

And then wot impelled me I know not for instead of 
obeying her I rushes forward and I clasps my two hands 
together and says: 

“O, Miss, I think your father needs you in the library!” 

And she looks at me for a minute and then she says: 

“Did he send for me?”’ 

And I says: 

“No, Miss, if you’ll pardon me, he did not send for you, 
but—but he needs you just the same!”’ 

“T think I understand,” she says. ‘‘ Thank you, Ridges, 
T’ll go to him,” and forgetting all about the glass of water 
she goes down the passage and knocks at the door of the 
library. Some one said ‘‘Who’s there?’ And without 
giving any answer Miss Patricia opened the door and went 
in and I slipped back to my pantry near the ventilator. 

“Tt’s me, father— Pat,” she says. 

“QO,” said her father, ‘‘ You must excuse me. 
very busy.” 

“‘T am sorry to intrude,” she says. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. 
Ketchem! How-dy-do? Father, will you present this 
gentleman to me?” ios 

I could just see old Isaacs getting up smirking and 
a-pulling of his forelock only there wasn’t any being as how 
he is as bald as an owl and I could hear Mr, Carter saying: 

“This is my attorney, Mr. Isaacs. My daughter, Miss 
Carter.” 

“Glad to make your acquaintance,” says Isaacs. 

“You must excuse us,’’ says Ketchem very short. ‘‘We 
have an important matter under discussion.” 

“May I not stay?” asks Miss Patricia. ‘‘I will be still 
asamouse. Father, do let mestay! Wot you are deciding 
may have to do with the future of all of us.”’ 

“No, no,” says Ketchem. ‘‘No women.” 

“Wot is that, sir?’’ says Mr. Carter his voice changing. 
“This is my house and my affair and I will decide who shall 
be present at this interview. If my daughter wants to 
remain she may do so. I have no secrets from her.” 

“QO, as you choose!”’ growls Ketchem. 

“Thank you, father dear!”’ says Miss Patricia. 

“Then,”’ continues Ketchem, “‘It is decided, is it not? 
You will do as we planned? And I will decline to answer 
on the ground of privilege.” 

There was a long silence inside the room and I could 
hear the big clock tick off a minute and a arf in the hall 
and then Mr. Carter said sort of agonized, 

“O my God!”’ 

I heard Miss Patricia exclaim, 

“Father, dear! Wot is it all about? Tell me!” 
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“T thought you were not going to interfere,’ says 
Ketchem, getting up out of his chair. 

Then all of a sudden Mr. Carter began to talk very fast 
to Miss Patricia and although I could not hear all he said I 
could tell that it was about how they wanted him to lie 
about wot he had done and how it was the only thing that 
stood between him and State’s prison and their all being 
beggared and thrown penniless into the street, and then I 
heard Miss Patricia’s voice say: : 

“Ts that wot you have advised my father to do, sir?” to 
Ketchem. 

And he said, 

“Tt is either that or go to jail.” 

And then there was a silence and she said in a sort of 
surprised way, 

“Have you given him his answer, father?” 

“No,” he says, sort of ashamed. ‘I cannot see you 
disgraced.” 

“Ah!” shesaid. ‘‘ Well, I will give him hisanswer. Mr. 
Ketchem, my father declines to take your advice and com- 
mit perjury in addition to any other offenses into which 
you, with your clever scheming, may have lured him. 
From now on he is going to tell the truth and do right no 
matter wot the consequences may be. If he is asked wot 
he has done he will tell, and if he is asked who advised him 
to do it, he will tell that too. Am I right, father?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ I heard him say, ‘‘ You are always right, Pat!”’ 

“Then I may as well go,’ shouted Ketchem. ‘You 
know wot this means I suppose? It’s each one for himself 
and the Devil take the hindermost.”’ 

“He has got his claws on one of you already,”’ said Miss 
Patricia very quiet. 

Then the door opened very sudden and Mr. Ketchem 
came out in a great hurry and very red in the face and he 
pounded through the dining room and out into the front 
hall and slammed the front door and 

“T think the young lady is right,” I heard Mr. Isaacs 
say, ‘‘I may be only a criminal lawyer, but I respect 
honesty and nobility of character when I see it. I suppose, 
Mr. Carter, you will have no further need of my services, 
and I will wish you good morning with the hope that the 
course your daughter has advised you to persue will give 
you peace of mind and in the end greater happiness than 
the other.” 

“No, no, Isaacs,’ says Mr. Carter. ‘‘Stay here. I 
believe you are the only honest lawyer in the lot.”’ 

“Tam sure of it,’’ exclaimed Miss Patricia. 

“Well, well,’ said Isaacs, ‘“‘I have not often had the 
pleasure of hearing those sendiments and if I can be of 
any assistance I will be glad to remain 
your counsel.” ; 

“T leave myself in your hands and that 
of my daughter,’ said Mr. Carter. 

Then Isaacs said, 

“T suppose, Miss, you understand just 
wot this will certainly mean to your 
father. If the Grand Jury find anything 
criminal in the transactions he may be 
indicted, convicted and even sent to 
prison, and as Counselor Ketchem 
pointed out the disclosures he may be 
forced to make will put his creditors in 
position to seize all his proberty and 
throw him into bankruptcy.” 

“Then,” answered Miss Patricia, “‘he 
will have done all in his power to make 
amends for any wrong he hasdone. I do 
not believe my father ever intended to 
harm any one, and if he has he will be the 
first to try to make restitution. At any 
rate wot would wealth be worth if dis- 
honestly obtained? Ican work. So can 
my father. If wot he has now rightfully 
belongs to others, let us give it back to 
them. If it is necessary for my father to 
go to prison, which I do not for a moment 
believe, he will come out with a clear 
conscience ready to begin life over again.”’ 

“If everybody were like you, young 
lady, we lawyers would have to go out of 
business,”’ said Isaacs. 

Just then the bell rang and I had to go 
and it turned out to be Mr. Amos, so 
Miss Patricia came out to see him in the 
drawing room and Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Isaacs stayed in the library and I heard 
no more, but I began to feel that I had 


, 


-not done right in listening even if it had been the cause 


of Miss Patricia’s coming to her father’s rescue, and when 
Mr. Amos went out I was a-standing in the hall and when I 
had handed him his hat I told him everything wot I had 
done and wot I had heard pass, and it almost made the 


_ tears come into my eyes. 


“You're an old rascal, Ridges!’”’ he says (when I was 
through), “‘ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself for an eaves- 
dropper?”’ . 

“Yes, sir,’ I says, “‘I am ashamed of myself, but I am 
proud of Miss Patricia.” 
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“Well said, Ridges!” he says, ‘‘ You have the tempera- 
ture of an advocate!” 

Then he paused and looked at me very hard, and all of a 
sudden he slapped his knee and exclaimed, 

“By George!’’ says he, “Ridges, do you think you 
could tell that over again,” he says, ‘‘just as you have told 
it to me?” 

And I says: 

“Tf it was to help Miss Patricia,’’ I says, ‘‘I could shout 
it to a multitude from a Mound of Olives.”’ 

And he larfed and says: 

“T may give you a chance, but,’ he says, “‘If you tell 
any of it tell it all to the very last word.” 

Well, I did not know wot was up so I went back to the 
pantry, and by and bye James came in with the evening 
papers and there it was worse than ever. They had found 
out all about the tunnel deal and how Mr. Ketchem was 
at the back of it and it said how possibly Mr. Carter and 
the others would be indicated and the ones out of the States 
would have to be extracated, so it seemed a little better to 
be here than there. But it was clear that everything was 
in a very bad way indeed and all the servants were so 
excited they could hardly eat. 

Dinner that night was a gloomy affair and no one hardly 
spoke much less eat and the only thing Mr. Carter said 
was that they had better get a good full meal while they 
could because you could never tell when you would get 
another. Mr. Amos came back after dinner and so did Mr. 
Isaacs, and they all stayed up very late looking over great 
quantities of papers in the library. 

Next morning the papers had everybody’s picture and 
cartoons with convicts in stripes breaking stones, and Mrs. 
Carter and Miss Harriet claimed they had not slept a 
wink, and after breakfast Mr. Isaacs came for Mr. Carter 
in a cab and they drove orf to go before the Grand Jury. 
My eye! It was a horrible sensation to open the door for 
Mr. Carter for perhaps the last time and being so happy 
before. All that day I felt terrible and by.and bye in the 
afternoon Mr. Carter came home looking very tired and 
depressed and went right to his room, and when the even- 
ing papers came they said he had told everything and now 
there would be no difficulty in putting the guilty parties in 
jail. 

And then the strangest thing happened. About six 
o’clock the door bell rang and as James was upstairs I 
answered it and a cheeky sort of a fellow was there smok- 
ing a cigar with his hat on one side, and he says, 

“ Are you Carter’s valay?’’ he says. 

“Tam employed by Mr. Carter,’ I says in reply. 


“T Haven’t Felt So Happy as I Do Now 
Since I Lived There” 


‘All right,” he says laying a green paper on my arm, 
“You are subpoenaed to appear before the Grand Jury 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock.’’ And before I could 
say a word he was arf a block down the street. 

Sure enough the paper said I was to come and testify 
against John Doe, which was some comfort as it was not 
Mr. Carter, so I did not sleep much myself and the next 
morning I went down in the subway and finally found my 
way to the Grand Jury. But there is nothing grand about 
it. The building it is in is so dirty it cannot have been 
cleaned for years and it is full of horrible stale smoke and 
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Italians. Well, they passed me along until I reached a 
room with an orficer by the door full of Jews and Arme- 
nians and people that had the appearance of having 
recently been intoxicated, and every once in a while a man 
came to a door and shouted a name and the person went in. 
Pretty soon he would come out and the man would shout 
another name. 

Well, by and by he called Peter Ridges and, as I got 
up to go in, another door opened and who should come 
out but old Mr. Gerard, Mr. Amos’ father, and he gave 
me a smile and a wink and says: 

“Ridges, tell it all!” 

That naturally encouraged me summat, so I mustered 
up my courage and went in through the door, and I 
thought I should drop dead for there was a great circle of 
desks and a gentleman sitting behind each one and I was 
all alone in the middle of them like David in the lion’s den. 
Then one of them asked my name in a beard and another 
handed mea Bible and swore me to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth so help my God and to take a chair, 
and again I was forced to be seated in the presence of my 
betters. Then a nice looking gentleman in another beard 
asked wot I knew about certain conversations between 
one Ketchem and one Carter my employer, and if I could 
tell how it was that said Carter had decided to confess all 
he knew about the tunnel deal. So I did not feel embar- 
rassed any longer and began to tell them and they were 
very particular about Mr. Ketchem and asked a lot of 
questions, and when I got to the part about Miss Patricia 
they all listened very hard and nodded and one asked me 
wot she looked like, and I said she was like an angel on 
earth and the most beautiful lady you had ever seen, and 
then another who was smiling inquired if I thought Mr. 
Carter would do anything wrong, and I said not if he asked 
Miss Patricia first, and that she loved him better than 
anybody in the world, and it would kill her if anything 
happened to him, and that he was going to take her advice 
and give back all the money he had in the world to his 
creditors. 

Then a fat little man with grey eyes said he was of the 
opinion that the Grand Jury were under a great obligation 
to Mister Ridges (Think of that!), and the grey-bearded 
man said he thought so too, and they were all much 
obliged and I might go now, which I did feeling somehow 
much happier than when I had went in. And that night 
the extraordinary thing occurred for when I took up the 
paper I read that the Grand Jury had not indicted Mr. 
Carter at all but had indicted Mr. Ketchem instead and 
that he was held in twenty thousand dollars bail! And I 

was that overjoyed that I cried right on 
the paper, but the family had another 
already. Here is wot it said: 


KETCHEM INDICTED 


Grand Jury Indicts Lawyer for 
Conspiracy to Defraud 


The Grand Jury to-day returned a 
true bill against Joshua Ketchem the 
well known corporation lawyer for con- 
spiracy to defraud. Contrary to general 
expectation no action was taken against 
another well known New Yorker whose 
name has recently been mentioned in con- 
nection with the matter. It is believed 
that the action of the Grand Jury in 
regarding the moral guilt of the attorney 
who devised and engineered the trans- 
action as greater than that of his clients 
will meet with general approval. Among 
the incidents of the day the appearance 
before the Grand Jury of Peter Ridges, 
a butler in the employ of Samuel Carter, 
excited considerable comment. 


And that is the first and last time my 
name was ever printed in the paper, and 
thank God it was not my picture. 


PRIMROSE LODGE, 
CRAVEN HALL, 
ALDERLEA, HANTS. 


Who would ever have thought it would 
come out thisway? And indeed it is hard 
for me to believe that it is true myself and 
that I am back again at Craven Hall and 
that my book is almost full of writing. To 
be sure in the hurry and confusion of sell- 
ing the house and packing up the things 
I thought that I had lost it and not much matter at that, 
but when I packed my box there it was sure enough with 
the cracked ha’penny and Mr. Hunter’s waistcoat button 
way at the bottom under my Inverness coat that I had not 
worn since that night at Rector’s. I can hardly believe 
that there ever was such a place or such a night, as I sit 
here on the porch with Eliza beside me smoking my pipe or 
how near I came to losing her once and for all. But it is so 
in fact. From where I sit I can see the grey walls of 
Craven Hall and there on the croquet ground are Mr. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Where and Why People Vote 


EFORE the Civil War the total vote amounted to 

fourteen or fifteen per cent. of the population. Since 

the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments were adopted 

the Presidential vote has usually been about eighteen per 

cent. of the population. The Presidential vote is, of 

course, the highest vote. Perhaps a fifth of those who 
might vote are habitually voiceless in politics. 

The South presents the largest proportion of dumb 
electors. In six Southern States the vote in 1904 was less 
than half the number of native-born whites above the age 
of twenty-one. In Louisiana and Mississippi but little 
over a third of the native whites above twenty-one voted. 
If the others had exercised their elective franchise they 
would no doubt have voted the Democratic ticket, and 
what was the need? With five thousand Republicans in 
Louisiana and three thousand in Mississippi, the call to 
leave the plow and repel the enemy could not have seemed 
very pressing. In Vermont, which is almost equally solid 
on the other side, less than half the males over twenty-one 
voted. 

In ten typical Northern States, where politics is not en- 
tirely ossified, about three-quarters of all males over 
twenty-one voted, although the foreign-born, some of 
whom were not naturalized, comprised nearly one-third 
of the total number. 

In State elections, if a governor is to be chosen, the vote 
runs about nine-tenths of that for President; if only a 
Supreme Court judge or a regent of the State University, 
it naturally falls much lower. If a Vice-President were to 
be voted for separately from the President, the ballots of a 
populous city could probably be collected in a basket. 


The ‘‘Frats’’ and Democracy 


NE view of democracy is that all men are brothers, 
and if some, haying greater material advantages, 
draw off by themselves socially, it makes the unadvan- 
taged brothers very miserable. For example, the yearn- 
ing for brotherhood in the man on foot is rebuffed and 
humiliated by the exclusiveness of the top-lofty man in 
an automobile. 

This view seems to us entirely mistaken. What the 
man on foot really wants is not the brotherly society of 
the top-lofty automobilist, but just the automobile. His 
need for comradeship will turn, not toward some one who 
makes a barrier of mere adventitious conditions, but 
toward some one who doesn’t. A man must be either 
fearfully lonesome or not above unpleasant suspicion if 
he pines to be brotherly with a snob. 

These general considerations are inspired by the discus- 
sions, usual to this season, of the effect of fraternities upon 
college life. That fraternities do tend to divide the more 
fortunate from the less fortunate students, or to mark a 
division which already exists, and are therefore undem- 
ocratic and unkind, isa rather common opinion. That they 
exercise unkindness in the way of humiliating unadvan- 
taged students we do not believe. 

We have a different idea of the students. It is not char- 
acteristic of them, we think, to be made unhappy by any 
merely adventitious scheme of social selection which 
leaves them out, any more than it is characteristic of 
men generally to repine because some circles exclude 
them. All circles must exclude many. Where money is an 
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important element in the exclusion, those on the outside 
must be poverty-stricken indeed if they cannot find 
company more to their liking. 

If fraternities do, in fact, divide the more fortunate 
from the less fortunate students, the latter, clearly, are not 
the ones to bother about it. 


A System Without a Head 


WE. ARE glad to hear a report that the Monetary 
Commission returns from Europe with a purpose to 
recommend a central Government bank for this country. 

That the country could use such an institution to 
advantage, as every other great commercial nation does, 
scarcely admits of argument. Generally speaking, there is 
nothing the matter with our banks individually, but the 
banking system is poorly articulated and really headless. 
Our whole experience of late years has taught the need of 
greater solidarity in the banking system, and all the im- 
portant steps, inspired by experience, that the banks have 
taken, have been in that direction. 

A central bank would tend to diminish the everlasting 
and fruitless currency discussion, and it would, we believe, 
give the banks a greater measure of authority and of public 
confidence than they now possess. An institution speak- 
ing for the banks with all the power of the Government in 
times of stress might take away the strongest argument 
for insurance of bank deposits. 

The Commission’s intention to reeommend a Govern- 
ment bank does not, of course, go very far. Many will be 
in opposition, including those to whom anything new is 
painful; or, if the thing is thoroughly approved by long 
European experience, it is more painful still. The bank 
will necessarily have much capital, which in itself is, to 
some, a highly odious circumstance. It will do business 
with Wall Street, if it does business at all, and even with 
concerns dominated by Standard Oil and other predatory 
wealth. In short, it will be a financial agency, not a 
stump speech. 

But it is precisely a financial agency and not a stump 
speech that the country needs. Of the latter it has an 
abundant supply. 


The Little Brother to the Railroads 


R. HARRIMAN is really the Little Brother to the 
Railroads. 

When the Chicago and Alton sought shelter under his 
wing, some eight years ago, it was a sort of poor orphan 
among railways—only a few hundred miles in extent and 
having no good friends who could nourish it on connecting 
traffic and supply its financial needs. The Erie, which he 
vouchsafed to save from insolvency a few months ago, 
is a more pretentious concern, yet it had to turn to Mr. 
Harriman for help. In those tables which the reckless 
newspapers used, periodically, to print, in order to prove 
that the railroads of the country were being divided up 
among a few men, the Gould system figured prominently. 
Certain operations in aid of that system not long since 
were currently reported as being in the nature of a benev- 
olent assimilation of it by Mr. Harriman; and gossip 
has said that the burdened Rock Island system would, 
presently, find its logical destiny in the Little Brother’s 
protective hands. 

Whether the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Southern, 
and so on, will manage to stand upon their own compara- 
tively-puny legs, or whether they, too, must flock to the 
good-natured genius of Union Pacific for shelter from a 
troublous world, remains to be seen. 

It was reported the other day that Mr. Harriman had 
gone over the situation of Erie with Mr. Morgan and they 
had agreed that its income account should be strengthened 
by “‘expanding its tonnage,’’ which means by sending over 


it freight which would otherwise go over another road. ~ & 
Obviously the more railroads one controls the more’ ™ 


possible it is to perform kindnesses of that sort to a tem- 
porarily needy one. Union Pacific, thanks to brilliant 
financiering, still pays ten per cent.; and the staff of Mr. 
Harriman’s success is not his ability to run railroads, but 
his ability to command capital in a pinch. 

To Napoleon’s famous maxim, ‘‘ The tools to him who 
can use them,” Mr. Harriman adds, ‘‘ Provided he can 
get them.” 


The Law Do Move 


ie HAS often been remarked with regret that law, the 
agency from which reform of everything else is ex- 
pected, cannot possibly reform itself; that we were much 
readier to take our law from England than we have been 
to take England’s improvement of the law—while to take 
an improvement from any other source, or to make one 
in a spirit of irresponsible, youthful effervescence, with no 
other warrant than our own mere hundred and twenty 
years of experience, is hardly to be expected in so conserv- 
ative a field. 

This is the lay view, however, and it contains about 
the same admixture of error that most lay views of legal 
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subjects do. That is, the layman, observing the delays, the 
absurd pleadings, the costs, the reversals and retrials upon) 
thin technicalities, concludes that there can have been no 
reform because it couldn’t ever have been worse. But 
gentlemen learned in the law will inform him that, in fact, | 
reform does happen pretty constantly—only, it is mostly | 
of a kind that none but a gentleman learned in the law can | 
detect. It hasn’t as yet, for example, made any impor- | 
tant impression upon that scandal of criminal law which 

makes murder, under some circumstances, comparatively 
so safe. 
Emotional insanity, as known to the law, is an affliction | 

mostly confined to jurors. If every plea of that sort were 
submitted to an independent commission of experts, in- | 
stead of to a soft-hearted and soft-headed jury, there : 
| 


would be a big and admirable falling off in the malady and 
in its bloody effects. | 


A Play for Big Stakes | 


OTTON, at this writing, is about four cents a pound | 
under the price at which it began the previous crop 
year. 

Such a difference, applied to an average crop, would 
mean over two hundred million dollars less money for the 
growers. Last year’s early September price was extraor- 
dinarily high, and a decline soon followed. Nevertheless, 
the difference is sufficiently impressive to cotton growers. 
What appears to be the largest association yet formed 
among them, for the purpose of influencing price, was 
recently announced. The association proposes to market 
the product of its members, dealing directly with domestic 
and foreign spinners, and to restrict offerings until a satis- 
factory price is obtained. When every cent a pound means 
fifty million dollars or more to producers, the motive to 
strive for as many cents as possible is obvious and 
laudable. 

The United States still produces, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to produce, two-thirds of the world’s cotton. In stim- 
ulating competition elsewhere much effort has been made, 
but with no large results. The nearest competitor is 
British India, with about fifteen per cent. of the world’s 
total crop. The average yield per acre in that country the 
last ten years has been eighty pounds, or decidedly less 
than half that of the United States. Egypt, on irrigated 
lands worth two to six hundred dollars an acre, gets three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred pounds an acre, but 
produced last year only seven per cent. of the total crop. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in influencing the price of 
cotton is prosperity in the United States. The crop of 
1895 was only seven million bales and the average price 
only 7.6cents. Next year, with less than nine million bales, 
it was 6.6 cents. In 1906, with 1314 million bales, it was 
10.08 cents. The crops of 1894 and 1903 were of the same 
size, but the latter brought 576 million dollars against 
220 millions for the former—a stake, to say the least, 
worth striving for. 

In the total problem there are, of course, many and 
difficult factors, including, for example, China’s ability to 
buy cotton cloth. That the growers themselves should 
study the factors and see.: as far as possible to influence 
them in their own favor will appear reasonable—except 
to those singular economists who deem it folly, verging to 
sin, for mere producers to attempt control over the price 
of their product. 


Some Unwritten Letters 


UPPOSE, for a moment, that Mr. Hearst should pro- 
duce a letter like this: 


UNION PAcIFIC HEADQUARTERS, 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YorRK CITY, 
January, 1907. 
Dear Theodore : 

Please send Congress a red-hot message on predatory 
wealth, roasting everybody. As I mentioned to you the 
other day, I am short several million shares of stock, and I 
judge a message of that sort will break the market. 

Affectionately yours, BOs Gras 

Or this: 

STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Dear William: 

As I told you at our last conference behind the wood- 
shed, I hope you will soak that undesirable citizen at 
Washington in this campaign. Give it to him strong. I 
inclose check for one hundred thousand dollars to pay for 
one year’s subscription to The Commoner. 

JOHN D. R. 


Your true friend, 

In either case, presumably, the campaign would be all 
over. Nothing would remain but for indignant electors to 
cast their votes en masse for the party which the damning 
letter did not hit. If that happened to be the Republican 
party, then the verdict of the people would be recorded as 
indorsing high tariff, with some schedules raised; a larger 
army; Uncle Joe’s boss-ship of the House, and so on. If it 
happened to be the Democratie party, then the people 
would be considered as giving their voice for guaranty of 
bank deposits, limited use of injunctions, and so on. 


Genial ’Gene 


being good and rich and living in a palace on Long 

Island Sound, emerging therefrom, from time to time, 
to speak soulfully about the distribution of wealth, but 
being distraught and silent when it issuggested that an excel- 
lent place to begin the distribution would be with your own 
wealth. Another is to write books lambasting the eternal 
tar out of everybody who has more than four dollars and a 
half in the bank, with particular attention to the scoundrels 
who have made a million or so. Another is to take society, 
real society, you know, the kind we read about, and just 
kick the daylights out of it; usually starting with a 
terrific arraignment of the orgies that prevail every time 
any group of society people have something to eat, whether 
it is a chicken sandwich, or a dinner that begins with 
an appetizer that tastes and smells as if it had been kept 
too long in a hot room, and ends with a priceless rosoglio, 
for which somebody must have had the price, by the way, 
which proves the downtrodden are downtrod to beat the 
band. 

Then there is the method of craftily erecting a dry- 
goods box on the corner, and mounting thereon and 
declaiming against the existing state of things, while a 
large, imposing policeman leans carelessly against the 
lamp-post, waiting until you reach the ‘‘rouse-rouse- 
rouse!” stage, at which moment he will go into action, to 
the great discouragement of the cause for the time being. 
We have, too, the back-room brand, which is safe but not 
spectacular, inasmuch as the odds are that every person in 
the back room with you can talk just as long as you can. 

These sorts of Socialism are much like theosophy and 
musical criticism, and the discussion of technique in art 
and baseball. All you need to be an expert is to know 
the patter, and to rise, run your fingers 
through your hair, and say, with the loud 
pedal on: ‘“‘ What is Socialism? I repeat, 
my fellow-slaves, not to say serfs, what is 
Socialism? It is this, this, my poor underlings, 
my associates in thraldom, it is this: We seek 
to abolish entirely the individual effort on which 
modern society rests and to substitute codperation, I may 
say codperative action—co-oo-per-a-tive acshun—which 
will introduce a perfect distribution of the products of 
labor, and make land and capital, as the instruments of 
production and the means of production, the joint pos- 
session of the members of the community. Do you get 
that, my submerged brethren, do you get that? Land 
and capital the joint possession of the members of the com- 
munity, of which we are whom.” 

“Raw! Raw!” your brethren will yell. “‘Great! When 
do we get ours?”’ If you have said this correctly, with the 
right terms in their proper places, you can go on then, 
until you are black in the face, telling how you intend to 
make the distribution and when, and you will be one of 
our leading little Socialists. After that, you can choose 
your own way of specializing. - 

Of course, there is a good deal of competition. We have 
a fine bunch of these correspondence-school Socialists in 
our midst already; and so long as they can get their books 
printed the number will not diminish. It makes little 
difference to them that they cannot define their terms. 
Most faddists of this kind cannot. Socialism, with some 
of these exponents, is a means to attain notoriety, and, if 
fortune is lacking, to get money. 


[ve RE are several waysof being a Socialist. One is by 


Mark Hanna’s Prophecy 


SIDE from these self-styled Socialists, the ones who get 
into the papers, there are thousands of hard-headed, 
-hard-working, clear-thinking men in this country who are 
advocates of Socialism against capitalism. For the third 
time Eugene V. Debs, of Indiana, is heading their Presi- 
dential ticket. These two facts seem in direct opposition. 
Debs has been variously labeled as an incendiary, an 
anarchist, and a believer in mob rule. He is an orator, 
an enthusiast, a fanatic, in a way. Still, he is best fitted 
to be a Socialist candidate for President so long as there is 
no chance for his election, and that does not seem to be 
at all imminent. 

‘That is, he can preach the doctrine, can be a propagan- 
dist, when he would be an impossible Executive. 

When the late Mark Hanna was managing the two 
McKinley campaigns he was much disturbed by what he 
called ‘“‘the spread of Socialism.’ He made extensive 
investigations and predicted that this party would be a 
power sooner than anticipated by other students of polit- 
ical conditions. 

The fact that the spread of Socialism has not been so 
rapid as Hanna thought it would be is of no particular 
consequence. The main, essential truth is that it is 
spreading, just how rapidly will be best shown by the 
votes Debs receives in November. 
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He has Few Superiors as an Orator 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Conditions, economic and political, have much to do 
with the increase of the party; but able, unwearying, 
intelligent agitation has more. The leading Socialists, 
the men who are Socialists from conviction and not from 
emotion, work incessantly, without hope of material 
reward, to arouse an interest in their doctrines. It would 
be idle to deny that they are obtaining a larger hearing, 
year by year; as idle as it would be to predict what the 
outcome will be, and when they will get a chance to put 
their principles into active operation. 


How Debs was Converted in Jail 


EBS, now more than fifty years old, lived several 
tumultuous years as a labor leader, several reposeful 
months in jail, and since that time has occupied himself 
with Socialism, as a lecturer, writer and candidate. When 
he was a young man he was a locomotive fireman, after 
that a clerk in a grocery house, city clerk of Terre Haute, 
and for one year in the Indiana Legislature. Always a 
strong union man he became grand secretary and treasurer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. While he 
was in this position, from 1880 to 1893, he planned and 
organized his American Railway Union, which was to be 
the most powerful labor organization the country has 
known. He won a strike on the Great Northern and, in 
1894, led the great strike that, eventually, made Chicago 
an armed camp and was terminated when President 
Cleveland sent Federal troops to Chicago to secure free 
passage for the United States mails. 

The law reached after Debs, who was execrated or 
idolized, it all depending on the viewpoint, and he was 
tried for conspiracy. This trial failed; but the law got 
him, for he was charged with contempt of court in violat- 
ing an injunction, and sent to jail for six months. Mean- 
time, his American Railway Union was dissolved and 
Debs retired from labor leadership. The Socialists claim 
they converted him to their doctrines when he was in 
jail. At any rate, he announced himself as a Socialist soon 
after he returned to Terre Haute, and in 1900 was the 
candidate of the Social Democratic party for President. 
He ran again for President in 1904, and was nominated 
early this year for the third time, both times by the 
American Socialist party. 

Debs is a man of great intelligence, great eloquence and 
great magnetism. He has few superiors as an orator, and 
is fervently for his cause. His friends speak of him as a 
kindly, gentle, lovable man, sympathetic, generous, soft- 
spoken and modest. Occasionally he flares up, as he did 
when he wrote and issued the call headed: ‘Rouse, Ye 
Slaves!” which urged all who thought as he did to gallop 
with him across the Rocky Mountains and release Moyer, 


Pettibone and Haywood from the thraldom of the law. 
The slaves did not rouse, and Debs subsided. His plat- 
form speeches are radical, but not so radical that they 
will bring conflict with the authorities. Now and then he 
sends up more skyrockets than are necessary, but generally 
he is well within the pyrotechnic limit. 

The Socialists adore him. A large proportion of the 
public consider him a dangerous man who should be kept 
under restraint. It is likely he will get more votes for his 
party this year than ever before, inasmuch as he is touring 
the country in a “ Red Special,” so called to distinguish it 
from the chocolate or maroon-colored specials of Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Taft. Although he is using this method 
of transportation, distinctly capitalistic, Debs says his 
meals cost him but fifteen cents a day, which proves 
anything you like—that he is a real child of the people, 
that he has dyspepsia, or that he is going to write a testi- 
monial for ‘Creamed Hay” or some other breakfast food. 

But, that sort of thing aside, he is a capable citizen, is- 
Debs, likely to be nominated for President three or four 
times more, if he lives, but sure never to be President. He 
is the trail blazer. If the Socialists ever get *a smooth 
enough trail to Washington, the man who will lead the 
procession along it will not be Debs. 


In Sympathy With the Japs 


[ee brought a covey of Filipinos to this country 
before the St. Louis Fair, some of them for exhibition 
purposes and some of them to be shown how friendly this 
country is to the “Little Brown Brother,” these latter 
being men of consequence back home. 

The visiting Filipinos were welcomed to all our fair 
cities, after this Government had provided them with 
high hats and frock coats, and, in the 
course of time, reached Washington, 
where they were received at the White 
House. Many people were bidden to 
meet the Filipinos; among the crowd, the 
diplomatists. Two who came were a com- 
mander in the Japanese Navy, who was naval 
attaché at the Japanese Embassy, and Second Secre- 
tary Hanihara. 

“See here,”’ said a Western Senator,who was wandering 
about, putting his hand on the naval man’s shoulder, “do 
you speak English ?”’ 

“T do, sir,’ replied the attaché politely. 

“Well, tell me, my good fellow,’’ patronized the Western 
Senator, “‘are your people in sympathy with the Japanese 
in this row with Russia ?’’ 

“Yes, sir; I can assure you my people are in sympathy 
with the Japanese.”’ 

“Well, now, I thought so,’”’ rambled the Western Sena- 
tor. ‘I kind of had an idea that all of you slant-eyed and 
colored folks hung together and sympathized with Japan. 
Perfectly natural, I should say. In full sympathy, eh?” 

The Japanese naval attaché was standing stiff as a 
ramrod, glowering at the Western Senator. ‘‘In full 
sympathy, sir,’ he said. “In positive accord. Here is 
my card, sir.” 

And he stalked out of the room, while the dazed Western 
Senator gazed at the card and didn’t know what he 
had done until some one explained to him, kindly and 
with much labor, that he couldn’t have done anything 
much worse to a Japanese than to mistake him for a 
Filipino, unless, indeed, he had mistaken him for a Chinese. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Clark Howell, the Georgia editor and statesman, has a 
cute little mustache. 


€ William Faversham, the actor, is a collector of and 
connoisseur in bulldogs. 


@ Urey Woodson, secretary of the Democratic National 
Committee, owns and runs a string of newspapers in 
Kentucky. 


@ Henry N. Cary, of the St. Louis Republic, is an amateur 
carpenter who makes furniture for his friends with his 
own fair hands. 


@ John A. Dix, who has been nominated for Lieutenant- 
Governor by the Democrats in New York, is a nephew of 
General John A. Dix, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Buchanan, and Governor of New York. 


@ The new Senator from Washington, Wesley L. Jones, 
who will succeed Ankeny if things go right at election time, 
will restore the honored name of Jones to the Senate roll- 
call and pay-roll, where it has not been since the retirement 
of Jones, of Nevada, and Jones, of Arkansas, there being 
now two Smiths, but no Robinson, on said rolls. 
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proven by U. S. Gov’t Authorities to be injurious t 


Benzoate of Soda is a decidedly unwholesome product of coal tar — nothing more nor less 
than a dangerous chemical. So pronounced is its harm to the human system that the Government 
Authorities, after making exhaustive tests, have issued a warming against it. 


When placed in foods, the drug has a tendency to disturb digestion in general and it has 
a particularly deleterious effect upon the kidneys, some authorities claiming that its wide use as a 
p/: preservative is responsible for the notable increase in complaints arising from those organs. 


i 


Tomato Ketchu 


Are Free from Benzoat 


The 57 Varieties are strictly pure and are made of the fine 
are open to the public every day at all hours. We had 30,000 vis 
All Heinz Tomato Products are made from sound, meaty 
climate produce the best results. They are cooked and sealed with 


TOMATO KETCHUP CHI 

Bottled hot from the kettles, preserving the delicacy Sh 

yds . 5 - ae 
Sapo and flavor of the fine tomatoes used; just enough spice diment 
pes? qividue” and sweetening. soned, 


No Preservatives! 


As further examples of food excel: 
Fruits, Mince Meat, Fruit Jellies, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, N 


ubtedly harm- 
2 Mine o ic acl 
th these bodies, : e cage of benzoic 
While the administration es y 2 rapidly 1" ie will show that 
De eee Focts are pr jq - the data, B 
ful, the injurton® oes of benzoate of soda ‘practically ieee tio 
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than they i ful effect produce upposing_that the admin : ar 
the total harmfu a on for supp ustified by ®0Y 
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alth! It is often used to conceal low-grade materials! 


The law does not guarantee the purity of a food. While the authorities have not yet 
actually prosecuted manufacturers who use Benzoate of Soda, they do protect the public by 
requiring that the presence of this drug in a food product shall be stated on the label. These 
labels are often small and obscure. You are safe only when you 


Read Carefully Every Prepared Food Label 


Be especially watchful of tomato products —ketchup, etc. Brands labeled as containing Ben- 
zoate of Soda may be passable to the unthinking purchaser, but, with a knowledge of their harmfulness, 
and considering the possibility of unwholesome origin, do you want to take a chance on eating them ? 

Wholesome raw materials, clean and proper methods and sanitary surroundings make chemical 
preservatives unnecessary. 


$ raw materials, by neat uniformed work people, in kitchens that are immaculate in their cleanliness. Our kitchens 


t: — coming to you with an unconditional guarantee of satisfaction or grocer refunds purchase price. 


and all the 357 Varieties 


\oda or Artificial Preservative of Any Kind 


ear. It is always safe to buy the product of an establishment that keeps its doors open. 
matoes, ripened on the vines, and prepared immediately after picking. These tomatoes are grown where soil and 


‘-E— TOMATO CHUTNEY TOMATO SOUP 

zrior qualities which make Heinz con- Stands out prominently as a most delicious and satis- 
e world’s choice. Delightfully sea- fying puree. Fresh tomatoes, enriched with cream—no 
‘elishes for chops, steaks, etc. meat or stock. 

Preservatives! No Preservatives! 


Wieinz Sweet Pickles, Baked Beans, Mandalay Sauce, Preserved 
tegars, etc. Let us send booklet describing the Home of the 57 


ork. Pittsburgh-Chicago- London = 
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ees Sausages that are really 
made in the old-fashioned 
way on a real old-fashioned farm. 


Years ago we made sausages for 
our own use in the course of the day’s 
work; on an old New England 
recipe that’s been in the family ever 
since — well, ever since the Revolu- 
tion, I guess. 


I knew that they were good sau- 
sages because we ‘‘took our time’”’ 
in making them just as we do today. 
I knew that the ingredients were 
cleanand pure because the little milk- 
fed pigs were raised right here on the 
farm and, with the exception of salt 
and spices which we ground our- 
selves, that’s all the recipe called for. 


The neighbors said we made the 
most delicious sausages they’d ever 
tasted and coaxed us to make 
enough extra to supply them. And 
that put the idea into my head 
that perhaps other folks besides 
the neighbors would like our sau- 
sages— would -appreciate the old- 
fashioned method of making, and 
the deliciousness of the result. 


So I spread the news around to 
let folks know that Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausages were to be had. And here | 
am, out here on the farm, today making 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausages on the same 
old-fashioned recipe that I’ ve been using 
for over forty years. 


And some bright morning when you 
come down to breakfast to experience 
your first taste of Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausages you'll be mighty glad you took 
advantage of my 


Trial Offer 4 lbs. | 00 
Express Prepaid e 
$1.40 West of Kansas and South of 
‘Tennessee —that is, if your grocer hasn’t 
them. By the way, send us his name. 
Money back if you want it. 


There’s a little book about the farm 
and its products, and all the good things 
we make beside sausages, hams and 
bacon, containing also some fine old- 
fashioned recipes for cooking them. 
Write to-day and I’]l send it. 


MILO C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Farm 
P. O. Box 605 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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SIMPLE BUSINESS LAW 


Little Points That Every Man and Woman Should 
Know About Contracts 


By THEODORE J. GRAYSON 


N THE twenty-fifth chapter of the 
Book of Genesis, at the twenty-ninth 
verse, it is written: 


““And Jacob sod pottage: and Esau 


| came from the field, and he was faint. 


And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray 
thee, with that same red pottage; for | am 


| faint: therefore was his name called Edom. 


And Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birth- 
right. And Esau said, Behold, I am at the 
point to die: and what profit shall this 


| birthright do to me? 


“And Jacob said, Swear to me this day; 
and he sware unto him: and he sold his 
birthright unto Jacob. 

“Then Jacob gave Esau bread and 
pottage of lentiles; and he did eat and 
drink, and rose up, and went his way: 
thus Esau despised his birthright.” 


Agreements and Contracts 


Such is the story of the first contract. 
From the mists of early Hebrew tradition 
it emerges precisely similar in its essentials 
to the ordinary contract of modern time. 
There is a clear-cut offer and acceptance, 
there is a real, though apparently inade- 
quate, consideration, and, furthermore, 
there is some observance of form in the 
oath which Esau had to swear. It was also 
a contract where a promise was offered for 
an act, and Jacob, having supplied the 
pottage and lentils, had the right, upon 
Isaac’s death, to demand that Esau should 
forego the advantage of his birth. This 
right in Jacob shows that the Hebrews 
understood contractual obligation, which 
is, indeed, nothing more than a control 
exercised by one person over the conduct 
of another. 

One often hears, in one form or another, 
inquiries as to what a legal contract is, and 
how it is formed. An earnest effort will be 
made to answer these queries, so far as it is 
possible to do so within the brief space of a 
magazine article. 

In the first instance, it is well to insist 
that while all contracts are agreements, 
many agreements are not contracts. That 
is to say, a contract is an agreement which 
the law will enforce. This driving power of 
the State behind an agreement makes ita 
contract. To many agreements, however, 
this vital assistance is denied. When this 
is so it is because they lack some essential 
contractual requirement. 

To sum them up briefly in the order in 
which they are arranged by Sir William R. 
Anson in his excellent work on this subject, 
these requirements are: that a valid con- 
tract must spring from offer and accept- 
ance; that it must be evidenced by form 
or consideration; must be made by and 
between legally-competent parties, whose 
consent to its terms is genuine; and that 
its object or objects shall not be contrary 
to the law of the land. 


Minds Must Meet 


| The parties to a contract, however nu- 


merous, always separate into two classes, 
namely, promisors, those who make 
promises, and promisees, those to whom 
promises are made. The promise in 
question must arise from the acceptance 
of a definite offer, and we shall see that the 
subject of offer and acceptance involves a 
number of interesting rules. 

In the first place there is no set form for 
either offer or acceptance; they may con- 
sist either in words, written or spoken, or 
in acts. The point is, that by some means 
the parties must make their intention 
clear to one another; their minds must 
meet, their wills dovetail. 

So, if I see a hack belonging to a certain 
hotel standing at a railway station, and 
get into it without saying a word, I have 
accepted an offer to convey me to that 
hotel. In such a case offer and acceptance 
are both acts, for not a word is spoken. 
It is very important, however, that the 
offer should be made perfectly clear to the 
person accepting it. This is absolutely 
essential to the existence of a contract, 
which always springs from a meeting of 
minds. Suppose, for instance, Henley 


wants his grass, which has grown very 
long, mowed down, but he says nothing of 
his desire, and in his absence Fealey, a 
laborer, comes along, and, seeing the Jength 
of the grass, mows it. Under such cireum- 
stances can Fealey recover contractually 
from Henley? He cannot recover, for no 
offer was made to him and, while his act 
coincided with Henley’s desire, their minds 
never met with regard to the matter, and 
so there was no contract between them. 

There is another class of cases which is 
directly concerned with the maxim that an 
offer is never legally made until it is com- 
municated to the party for whom it is 
intended; they are known as ‘‘reward 
cases,” and the following will serve as a 
good example. On October 14, 1859, 
Snedaker caused a notice to be published, 
offering a reward of two hundred dollars ‘‘to 
any person or persons who will give such in- 
formation as shall lead to the apprehension 
and conviction of the person or persons 
guilty of the murder of”’ a certain woman. 

On October 15, 1859, Fitch and others, 
before they had seen the above advertise- 
ment, caused the arrest of a man named 
Fee, and largely as a result of that action, 
and their further efforts to procure testi- 
mony, Fee was convicted. 


The Law of Rewards 


Fitch and his friends subsequently sued 
to recover the reward, but were non- 
suited—that is to say, the judge before 
whom the case was tried decided that 
they had no valid cause of action. Upon 
appeal the Court put the matter very 
succinctly in the form of a question, to 
which a negative answer was returned, 
Judge Woodruff saying in the course of 
his opinion: ‘‘The question in this case is 
simple. A murderer having been arrested 
and imprisoned in consequence of informa- 
tion given by the plaintiff before he is 
aware that a reward is offered for such 
apprehension, is he entitled to claim the 
reward in case conviction follows?’ The 
best way of putting the reason why he 
cannot is that an offer cannot become a 
contract unless accepted, and a man can- 
not accept that of which he is unaware. It 
is only fair to say, however, that Fitch 
against Snedaker has not been uniformly 
followed in similar cases, contrary decisions 
being supported in some States on the 
ground of morality and public policy. 

The same question often arises in a 
different form, in connection with losses 
sustained in consequence of railway or 
steamboat travel. It is common knowl- 
edge that the average man or woman 
never thinks of reading the fine print 
appearing upon the usual ticket of trans- 
portation. Accordingly, if any accident 
occurs to either person or luggage the 
traveler is frequently much surprised when 
some clause in his ticket exempting the 
carrying company from liability is pointed 
out to him. 

A question of this kind arose in 1891 when 
a gentleman who had been a passenger ona 
trans-Atlantic steamship sued the steam- 
ship company for damage to his trunk and 
its contents. The report of the case states 
that when the passenger engaged his passage 
in London he received a passage ticket from 
the steamship company’sagentthere. This 
ticket consisted of a sheet of paper of large 
quarto size, the face and back of which were 
covered with written and printed matter. 
Near the top of the face of the ticket, after 
the name of the defendant corporation and 
its list of offices in Great Britain, appeared 
in bold type the following: ‘‘ Passenger’s 
Contract Ticket.”” Upon the side margins 
were various printed notices to passengers, 
including the following: ‘‘ Allpassengersare 
requested to take notice that the owners of 
the ship do not hold themselves responsible 
for detention or delay arising from acci- 
dent, extraordinary or unavoidable circum- 
stances, nor for loss, detention or damage 
to luggage.” 

The body of the face of the ticket con- 
tained statements of the rights of the 
passenger respecting his person and his 
baggage, the passenger’s name, age and 
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THE SHRINKING MAN 
LALBS: 


all the work,” said the Shrinking 

Man, as he watched the big bolt of 
goods being rolled and unrolled through its 
bath of cold water. 

(It is a significant point, we may men- 
tion in passing, that every person having 
to do with the making of Sincerity clothing 
assures you earnestly that kis part of the 
work is the most important.) 

‘Yes, sir,” he observed, earnestly, “this 
is the most important part of it all. Those 
fellows that go all around to the biggest 
mills and buy the goods—all they do is to 
buy them and ship them here for the other 
fellows in the tailoring shop and factory to 
make clothes of. But if I don’t do my work 
right, then there’s trouble at both ends of 
the line. 

“‘No, we don’t have any trouble. 
here to see that we don’t.” 

“Why do you run the goods through 
that water? What is the object?” we asked, 
innocently. _ : 

‘Why? Better shrink the stuff here than 
have it shrink on a man out in California 
or up in Maine, or down in Florida, hadn’t 
we? evs 

“You see, this is what we call the 
London-shrunk process. In plain words, 
we give the goods the shrinking it would 
get if you wore it out in the rain or snow 
and then dried it off in front of a hot fire. 
You bet it won’t shrink any more after that. 

“But that isn’t all that depends on me. 
See those linings—canvas and haircloth and 
linen? They’ve got to be shrunk just as 
well as the fabric of the garment, because 
they are cut on the same pattern, and if 
they ever shrink inside the suit or overcoat 
it’s good-bye to shape and fit and style. — 

‘“And here’s another big thing that is 
little in its way. See this skein of binding 
tape? Thousand yards in that at first. We 
send it through a shrinking process, too, 
and you'd be surprised if you knew how 
much shorter it gets.” 

“What? Shrink a little thing like tape?’’ we 
inquire. ‘“‘It doesn’t amount to anything.” 

“That's what some other people think, and that’s 
why the front of a coat buckles up and cockles 
up so that there are little bumps between the but- 
tons and little puckers between the buttonholes; 
that’s why the pockets pull the coat out of shape. 
No, sir. We take the shrink out of that tape and 
when it goes into the inside of a garment of ours 
it helps a lot. 

i Veswisin, 
it all.” 

Maybe he was right. You will notice that you 
get the best work from the man who believes in the 
importance of what he does. 

Everyone doing the seventy different expert 
things that must be done before a Sincerity label 
goes into the garment believes that Azs work is the 
really important work, That’s good for the clothes 
and good for you, 

The Style Book Man says his part is the most 
important, because it convinces you that Sincerity 
clothes are for vou, Investigate this by dropping 


Scr NHIS is the most important part of 


I'm 


This is the most important part of 


us a postal asking for the Style Book. We hurry 
it to you. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


Our label in every garment is your guaranty 
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yc Kerosene Lamp finally killed the 


Home- Made Gas- 

Light for Country 
Houses 

By eH Kennedy 


Candle. 
And now that Kerosene Lamp must 


| 
| move on to Dahomey. 


| 


} 


b 


( 


j 
; 


| Because, Kerosene ‘‘can’t hold a can- 

dle” to Acetylene, the ‘‘ Rural Gaslight” of 

today and of the future. 

Long ago City and Town people threw 

_ away their Lamps and adopted Gas instead 

' for home lighting. 

Because, Gas needed no cleaning, filling, 

| wick-trimming, nor chimney-wiping 365 

_ times per year as the vile-smelling Kerosene 

. Lamps did. 

Moreover, Gas gave more light for less 
money, as City folks soon discovered. 


* ¥ 


So,—it would need a lot of searching 
today in Cities or Towns to find an occa- 


sional Kerosene Lamp. 


Gaslight for the Country came slowly, 
however, with Rural Delivery and the 
Rural Telephone. 
| Because, Rural Gaslight must be made 
at home, as candles were,—and Country 
Folks are not chemists. 

But, the ready-to-make-Gas came at 
last. 

Its name is ‘‘Acetylene.” 
| It is made from Calcium Carbide and 
| plain water. 
| This ‘‘ Carbide” looks like coal but acts 


instanter. 

_ Carbide won’t burn, can’t explode, and 

| will ““keep”’ anywhere for years, stored in 
the 100-lb. steel drums in which it is shipped 

_ from the factory. 

When this Carbide is merely dropped 
into water it produces Acetylene Gas, 
which is fen times richer than the best 
City Gas. 

When that Gas is lighted at a‘Jet, same 
as City Gas, it gives a brilliant white light, 
of exactly the same chemical quality and 
color-balance as Sunlight. 


* ¥ 

Moreover, Acetylene Gas is ten times 
purer than City Gas, so that only one- 
tenth as much of its flame is needed as 
would be required for the same candle- 
| power of light from City Gas, Kerosene, 
_ or Gasolene. 

_ This means that only a very small 
| fraction of the heat, and none of the 


| soot or smell of Kerosene or Gasolene is 


_ present. 

-_ It also accounts for the fact that an 
Acetylene Light of 24 candle-power costs 
only 334 cents for 10 hours lighting, while 

erosene, at 12 cents per gallon, costs 6 
cents for that same 24 candle-power in 10 
hours lighting, wicks, chimneys and break- 

-age considered. 

Now 40 Acetylene Lights need only 30 
minutes per month of labor, while 8 Kerosene 
Lamps need that same 30 minutes labor 

every day for 365 days in the year. 

Compare Six hours labor per year for 

40 Acetylene Lights, with 183 hours labor, 

per year, for 8 Kerosene Lamps. 

Then consider the unpleasant kind of 
work “Lamp Slaving”’ is. 


* * 


_ Meantime, Acetylene is the most 
beautiful Light ever used in a home, hotel 
or store, as well as the cheapest and most 
nvenient. 
- Brilliant, cool, steady, soft, safe, and 
colorless as Sunlight itself. 
~Two million Americans use it regularly 
and over 348 Townsare publicly lighted by it. 
Shall we tell you how Jitile it need cost 
to make this time-saving, money-saving 
ond beautifying Light at your own home? 
__ Write us today how many rooms you’ ve 
ot, how large a store, hotel, or church to 
light, and receive definite information. 
Address Union Carbide Co., Dept. W, 
55 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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occupation, the bills-of-fare for each day 
of the week, and the hours for meals, ete. 
At the bottom was printed the following: 


Passengers’ luggage is carried only 
upon the conditions set forth on the 
back hereof. 


Upon the back, among other printed 
matter, was the following: 


The Company is not liable for loss 
of, or injury to, the passenger or his 
luggage, or delay in the voyage, 
whether arising from the act of God, 
the Queen’s enemies, perils of the sea, 
rivers, or navigation, restraint of 
prinees, rulers, and peoples, barratry, 
or negligence of the Company’s sery- 
ants (whether on board the steamer 
or not), defect in the steamer, her 
machinery, gear or fittings, or from 
any other cause of whatsoever nature. 


When the passenger received his ticket, 
his attention was not called in any way to 
any limitation of the defendant company’s 
liability. (It is but fair to say that, 
although tried in Massachusetts, this case 
was decided according to English law, 
the contract having been made in Great 
Britain, and under English law a carrying 
company may exempt itself from liability 
for loss caused by negligence.) 

In deciding the case the court pointed 
out that the true test was whether the 
ticket in question was in such a form as to 
lead the purchaser to suppose that it was 
an actual contract of transportation, or 
whether it was in appearance a mere 
check with conditions on the back, un- 
referred to on the face, and with nothing to 
indicate to the passenger that he ought 
toreadthem. Ina case like that last stated 
the passenger could not be said ever to have 
accepted the company’s offer, because the 
company had never taken proper steps to 
communicate it to him, and as a matter 
of fact he was not acquainted with its 
terms until too late. In this particular 
cause, however, it was so evident that the 
plaintiff’s ticket was a complete contract 
of carriage that the court decided that if 
he was not cognizant of all its terms, he 
certainly ought to be, and, therefore, he 
must be taken to have accepted the offer of 
transportation subject to them, for which 
reason the defendant company was free 
from liability for the damage to his trunk. 

In view of this decision it is well for us 
all to remember that every offer should be 
carefully scanned before acceptance, for 
if the opportunity to examine the terms 
existed, the court will always consider that 
both parties must be presumed to have 
done so. 


Offer and Acceptance 


Now while it is true that an offer is not 
made legally until it has been communi- 
cated to the party for whom it is intended, 
it is not true conversely that an acceptance 
is invalid until it has been actually com- 
municated to the party making the offer. 
It is necessary, however, that some act 
showing an absolute intention to accept 
be performed in a manner not contrary to 
on prescribed by the party making the 
offer. 

Good illustrations of this rule are fur- 
nished by contracts made through the mail, 
because, where no special mode of accept- 
ance is prescribed, the mail is presumed to 
have been intended asa mode of acceptance. 
Thus, if Ranstead writes to offer a thou- 
sand bales of cotton to Story & Co. at a 
certain price, and Story & Co. immediately 
post a letter of acceptance, but before 
Ranstead receives it Story & Co. get a 
telegram from him withdrawing his offer, 
the decision would be that a contract 
existed from the time the letter of ac- 
ceptance was mailed, and the receipt of the 
telegram before the letter reached Ran- 
stead could not effect a revocation. 

It has been strenuously argued more 
than once that there is no contract until 
the acceptance is actually brought to the 
knowledge of the person making the offer, 
but in answer to that contention the court 
said in the famous case of Adams against 
Lindsell: ‘‘If that were so no contract 
could ever be completed by post. For if 
the defendants were not bound by their 
offer when accepted by the plaintiffs until 
the answer was received, then the plaintiffs 
ought not to be bound till after they had 
received the notification that the de- 
fendants had received their answer and 
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assented to it. And so it might go on ad 
infinitum. The defendants must be con- 
sidered in law as making, during every 
instant of the time their letter was travel- 
ing, the same identical offer to the plaintiff; 
and then the contract is concluded by the 
acceptance of it by the latter’’—that is, by 
the posting of the letter of acceptance. 

If an offer, however, states in terms that 
it shall be accepted in a certain way, an 
acceptance in any other form may not be 
binding. For instance, if I telegraph to 
Beggs as follows: 


Will sell my horse to you for $200. 
If you want him at that figure tele- 
graph reply. 


Beggs, instead of telegraphing, writes a 
letter of acceptance, and before I receive 
it I sell the horse to some one else. There 
is no contract between us because he has 
not accepted my offer in the manner pre- 
scribed, and my sale of the horse to another 
is perfectly legal for the reason that Beggs 
did not accept my offer in the manner I 
directed, which manner IJ had a right to 
expect he would adopt. 


A Transaction in Golf Clubs 


It is perhaps a peculiar fact, but one 
which it is well for us to keep in mind, that 
while an acceptance is binding as soon as 
made (because then the minds of the con- 
tracting parties have met), an offer may be 


revoked at any time before it is accepted, | 


or it may lapse if it is not accepted within 
a reasonable time. 
revokes, a revocation must be actually 
communicated to the person to whom the 
offer was made; it is not sufficient merely 
to start it on its way, as in the case of 
posting a letter of acceptance. 

Finally, it is important that offer and 
acceptance coincide—that is to say, the 
thing accepted must be precisely that 


which is offered, no more, no less, for unless | 


such is the case, if there is any qualification 


in the acceptance, there is no meeting of | 


the minds of the interested parties, and 
consequently no contract, no agreement 
which the law will enforce. 

To illustrate. I say to Harkins: 

“You may have my golf sticks for $20 if 
you want them.” 

Harkins replies: ‘‘I will take them all 
but your driver, and will pay you $19 for 
them.”’ 

Obviously this is nearly an acceptance, 
but not quite one, and hence there is no 
contract between Harkins and me. 

The second requirement of a valid con- 
tract is that it shall be proven to exist in 
one of two set ways, either by its form or 
by the existence of what is known as con- 
sideration for making it—that is, to speak 
untechnically, there must be some fact 
which supplies a sufficient motive to the 
party or parties who act because of the 
contract, for no one is presumed to act 
against his interest. Indeed, it seems well 
to follow this explanation of consideration 
with a legal definition of it which has long 
given general satisfaction: 


A valuable consideration, in the 
sense of the law, may consist either in 
some right, interest, profit or benefit 
accruing to one party, or some for- 
bearance, detriment, loss, or responsi- 
bility given, suffered, or undertaken 
by the other. 


I say to Jones, a contractor: ‘‘I will 
employ you to build my new house, and 
will pay you $15,000 for doing it.” Jones 
accepts the proposition. Now, the con- 
sideration which I get is the new house, and 
the consideration which Jones gets is the 
$15,000. 


Contracts in Writing 


As has been suggested, the form of a 
contract may sometimes take the place of 
consideration. It is a mooted question 
whether it ever really takes the place of 
consideration, the view of many jurists 
being that where certain form exists in 
connection with a contract, a legal con- 
sideration is presumed to exist. It is also 
true that certain kinds of contracts are 
required to be in writing, whether there is 
actually consideration for them or not. 

Judgments and other contracts of record, 
and deeds, bonds and other sealed con- 
tracts, are the best examples of contracts 
which it is necessary to prove by their 
form. 


But like the offer it | 


Either Standard 
or Self - filling. 
Prices range 


from $1.50 up, 


inmanydesigns, 
including 
“the cap with 
the colored 
crown” (de- 
sign patent 
applied for) 
in one or 
more colors 
andcollege 
colors. 
LS Get one on 
ay Vree Trial, 
with Cap Fast 
Clip, to pre- 
vent loss. 
Mm And if you 
can't find 
a Parker 
dealer, 
write to 


writeany- 
ew way for 
m catalog, 
showing 


‘are practical for work because they 
| have the Lucky Curve. The Parker 
is the only pen that doesn’t inflexi- 
bly demand ideal conditions to give 
satisfactory service. The Parker is 
the one pen without limitations. 


With ordinary fountain pens the heat of your body, ex- 
panding the air in the reservoir, forces the ink in the feed 
channel out into the cap where it disagreeably surprises 
you when you remove the cap to write. But with the 
Parker the Lucky Curve drains the ink in the feed 
channel back into the reservoir — vo inky fingers — xo 
blotting. Under work-day conditions, the Parker gives 
apt, accurate, «failing service. Letthe FREE TRIAL 
be the test —the use, the proof. Go to any dealer, pick 
out a pen with the size and style of point, size, and 
‘Feel’? of barrel you like—and keep it on ten days free 
trial. Get just the x7g¢ pen—the companion for a life 
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time—for you. Put it to the test of common use. You're § 


the judge—let it satisfy you, not under ideal conditions, 
but everyday work. 


Geo. S. Parker, Pres. 


The Parker Pen Co. 


90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MICHELIN 
TIRES 


Half the automobiles 
in Europe use Michelin 
Tires. 


Why? 


Michelins were the 
first tires manufactured 
on a large scale. 


Europeans know that 
the Michelin policy is 
one of ceaseless research, 
practical and theoret- 
ical, based on scientific 
principle, into the past, 
present and future of 
pneumatic tires. 


Michelin manufacture 
is so precise, that no tire 
can be made better than 
another. Even the most 
important races are won 
on tires taken from 
stock. 


The American factory has 
been established 14 months. 
It is the largest tire factory 
in America, and yet it has 
been working at double capac- 
ity, that is, with a day and a 
mightetorce, Stor the wlastesi 
months. 


Ours is a country where 
Salesmanship has been brought 
to an exact science. 


Consequently it was not 
exceptional selling ability that 
made Michelin Tires so widely 


used here in so short a time. 
But there zs a reason. 


Michelins are the best tires 
in the world. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 
BUFFALO, 908 Main Street 1200 So. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
PHILA., 320N. Broad St. 308-314 Van Ness Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 
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The principal simple contracts—that is, 
contracts which are not under seal—which 
the law requires to be in written form, are 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, bank 
checks, etc., and contracts falling within 
the provisions of the Statute of Frauds and 
the various Sale of Goods Acts. 

So important to every one is the English 
Statute of Frauds (for it has been enacted 
in some form in almost every jurisdiction) 
that it seems worth while to quote its 
chief provisions at some length. 


THE STATUTE OF FRAUDS 
29 CHARLES II. C.3.8. 4. 


Sec. 4. No action shall be brought 
whereby to charge any executor or ad- 
ministrator upon any special promise 
to answer damages out of his own 
estate; or whereby to charge the de- 
fendant upon any special promise to 
answer for the debt, default or mis- 
“earriage of another person; or to charge 
any person upon any agreement made 
in consideration of marriage; or upon 
any contract or sale of lands, tene- 
ments or hereditaments, or any inter- 
est in or concerning them; or upon 
any agreement that is not to be per- 
formed within the space of one year 
from the making thereof; unless the 
agreement upon which such action 
shall be brought, or some memoran- 
dum or note thereof shall be in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged 
therewith or some other person there- 
unto by him lawfully authorized. 


The Sale of Goods Acts obtaining in 
many States are somewhat similar, and 
generally provide that, in the case of 
purchases over a certain amount, the con- 
tracts for the purchases shall not be 
enforceable unless part of the goods have 
been transferred to the buyer, or part 
payment has been made, or unless some 
note or memorandum in writing of the 
contract be made and signed by the party 
to be charged, or his agent in that behalf. 

These acts are for general protection, 
and for many years have formed a strong 
bulwark against fraud. Because. a -con- 
tract governed by them is an oral contract 
it does not follow that it is invalid as a 
contract, but it does follow that without a 
writing it cannot be proved, and hence is 
entirely ineffectual. 


Consideration Essential 


To return to the subject of considera- 
tion. It is a necessary Ingredient of every 
simple contract—that is, of every contract 
not under seal. In other words, no one is 
compelled by law to act gratuitously, and 
if he is to derive no benefit from something 
he has promised to do, he doesn’t have to 
do it. Negotiable instruments — notes, 
checks and drafts—are apparent excep- 
tions to thisrule; but only apparently so, 
for consideration is presumed in such cases, 
and may only be disproved as between 
the original parties. 

Another important point about con- 
sideration is that it must be in the present 
or future, not in the past. As an illustra- 
tion, Vreeland sells his schooner yacht 
Valhalla to Simpson, and after the sale 
is consummated Vreeland assures Simpson 
in writing, but without a new considera- 
tion, that the boat is seaworthy. She 
proves not to be so. Can Simpson recover 
damages? Obviously he cannot, for 
Vreeland’s guarantee was. merely sup- 
ported by the past consideration of the 
origina] purchase, and was therefore null 
and void. 

We often see contracts that are made 
““in consideration of one dollar to me in 
hand truly paid,” ete., and many of us 
wonder just what they mean. 

They simply grow out of the rule that 
so long as there is some consideration the 
courts will not inquire into its extent or 
adequacy. 

Thus, if I agree to pay a very large sum 
for a certain old tea-set of little inherent 
worth, the contract would be sustained on 
the ground that it was no affair of the 
court what special value the tea-set had 
to me, and therefore the apparent inad- 
equacy of the consideration did not render 
the contract void. 

But people cannot contract, even though 
they use the proper forms, unless they are 
legally capable of doing so, and there are 
several classes of persons who are not 
legally capable of making a valid contract. 
The largest class is that of infants or 


minors—that is, persons less than twenty- 
one years of age. 

The late Ernest W. Huffcutt said in 
this regard: ‘‘In the United States it has 
been held that an infant’s contracts fall 
into three classes: (1) The contract for 
the appointment of an agent, which is 
void; (2) the contract for necessaries, 
which is binding; (38) all other contracts, 
which are voidable at his election. 

The principal question arising for a 
decision with regard to the contracts of 
infants is, What are necessaries? Thisisa 
very personal matter, and it is always 
decided with reference to the income and 
needs of the particular infant in question. 
An automobile might well be considered a 
necessary for a rich orphan, but would 
certainly not be so considered in the case 
of the son of a deceased laborer. It is, 
therefore, necessary for every one to be 
extremely careful how he deals with 
minors, for it takes a pretty intimate 
acquaintance with a young person’s affairs 
to tell whether what you are selling him is 
a necessary, and if it is not he is not liable 
to perform his contract to pay for it, un- 
less he ratifies that contract after he comes 
of age. 

Insane persons are also a class with 
which it is very dangerous to contract. 
The law on this subject is very much 
mixed, but it would seem, by the weight of 
authority, that a contract with an insane 
person is voidable if the person was known 
to the sane party to be insane, or if such 
insanity has been declared in judicial 
proceedings, or if the insane person can be 
put in the same position he occupied before 
the contract; but where these facts are 
not present the contract is generally bind- 
ing upon the lunatic. In any event it 
would seem that an insane person is liable 
for necessaries. 


The Reality of Consent 


The law in the various States as to the 
contractual capacity of married women 
varies so greatly that no general rules can 
be formulated, but they do form a class of 
persons whose capacity to contract is more 
or less limited. 

Another requirement of a valid con- 
tract, which will be but lightly touched 
upon, not because it is unimportant, but 
because its complexity precludes brief 
discussion, is what is known as reality of 
consent. 

The meaning of this term simply is that 
the minds of the contracting parties, either 
through mistake, misrepresentation or an 
actual fraud, may apparently meet, but in 
reality be as far apart as the poles. Where 
this is really the case the courts will refuse 
to enforce a contract which is nothing more 
than a mere shell. 

To illustrate a case of mistake. Suppose 
Grant is blind, and his daughter brings him 
a paper to sign, telling him it is a bill of 
sale for a horse, when in reality it is a deed 
for a house. Then, even though the pur- 
chaser of the house might be entirely 
innocent, the contract would fall as soon as 
Grant’s mistake was proven, 


Unenforceable Contracts 


Finally, no contracts are valid the ob- 
jects of which are contrary to the stat- 
utes of a State, or to the common law. 
The object of a contract must be a legal 
one. Accordingly, in many jurisdictions 
wagering or gambling contracts are 
barred, and, though perfect in every other 
respect, are unenforceable on this account 
alone. It is also evident that contracts 
involving the performance of immoral acts 
fall under the same ban, as do also agree- 
ments to commit crime, or in restraint of 
marriage or of trade, although contracts in 
partial restraint of trade are frequently 
sustained. 

It is to be hoped that this brief and 
imperfect outline may give the readers of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PostT a general 
idea of the essential parts of a contract — 
those fundamental requirements without 
which it cannot exist in a legally-enforce- 
able form. And after all, it is these re- 
quirements which it is most important for 
the business man and woman to under- 
stand, for, lacking any of them, a supposed 
contract is no contract at all, but a mere 
negotiation, helpless because deprived of 
that great driving power which lawyers call 
ce ae inert mass of paralyzed 
words. 


Editor’s Note— This is the first in a series of 
papers on Simple Business Law. 
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How to Tell a 
»a Good Collar 


Country 
No. 1, L ‘ 
Club No. 2. Medium 
>a Gl No. 3. Higher 
Three 


Heights 
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/ I ‘HE main thing is to get a 
stout hand-made collar as 
against a machine-made collar. 


Corliss-Coon 


Collars 32 


merit your stated preference by thei 7 
individuality and lasting style—th 
result of superior hand workmanship. 


Charge your memory with 
** Corliss- Coon’’ —‘‘ Hand-made” — 
against the next time you buy. You 
can ‘‘tell a good collar’’ by the name 
Corliss, Coon—your best assurance 
of hand workmanship. 


Discriminating furnishers every- 
where sell Corliss-Coon Collars, 
Or we sell them direct by mail. 
Write for our Style Book— worth 
while—sent free. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N.Y. 


F=NAME-ON=] 


and no mistake 


Your name and address are woven right in 
the fabric of a WNAME-ON umbrella. Then it’s 
never taken by mistake and simply can’t be 
lost. It can be loaned or left anywhere and 
it always comes back. ~ 

Extra close rolling—light as a feather— 
strong and durable, The wave-on is backed 
by our 80 years’ experience and this guarantee: 
Ifthe fabriccracks or splits,or if the ribs break, 
come loose, or rust, within a year, we will re- 
cover or repatr your Name-On umbrella free. 
The fabric is a high lustre, water-proof 
gloria silk, guaranteed not to crack or 
split; ribs are crucible steel, rubber 
enameled so they caz'¢ rust. Raised or 
lowered with our patent slide, can’t jam, 
slip, or pinch the fingers. 

The wame-on jis made for men and 
women in all sizes. 26 inch, $2.00; 
28 inch, $2.50. Free deliveryany place 
in the U. S., and your money back if 
you're not satisfied. Any nameand 
address woven in with any color silk 
without charge. One year’s guar- 4 
antee with every umbrella. Orders 9 
filled same day received. 

For gifts, could anything equal 
the wwame-ow ? Send for booklet. 

The oldest umbrella house 
7 in America. 

Wm. H. Beehler, 
204 W. Lexing- 
ton Street, 

Baltimore, J 
Md. 
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5 Engraved Cards of Your Name $] 00 
e 


In Correct Script, Including Plate 
The Quality Must Please You or Your Money Refunded 


HOSKINS Phila. 


900 Chestnut St. 


Social 
Stationers 
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Model H, Six-cylinder, seven-passenger touring car. Full elliptic springs. Built-up wood frame. 


Wheels 36 inches. Wheel-base 127 inches. 


2500 pounds. $3750. 


Model H is the most refined example of six-cylinder engineering. It has no equal for quiet smooth vibrationless action, and 
ouring-ability on American roads. _ It is noticeable for its symmetrical lines, its tasteful elegance, and its perfection of detail. Model H 
s without complications — absolutely simple. It is the most enjoyable of large touring-cars. 


| 


| 
| e - 
realize all that comfort means? 
VERY Franklin model has four full-elliptic springs hung so that 
. 5 they take up road shocks from every direction, not merely up and 
| down—very few road shocks are directly up and down. These 
_prings have a ‘“‘movement”’ of 57% to 6% inches. The ordinary half- 
: lliptic springs can move only two or three inches before the frame 
-)umps. 
/ The Franklin frame is of selected second-growth white ash built up in 
ayers (laminated). This is not only stronger and lighter than the metal 
-rames commonly used, but it does not transmit shocks as metal does. 
i Every Franklin has the largest wheels and tires used on any automo- 
ile of its weight. Modél D weighing 2100 pounds has the same size 
_vheels and tires as other automobiles that weigh 3200 pounds and upward. 
_iverybody knows how much large wheels add to the easy riding qualities 
of any vehicle. 
_ Franklin construction does away with the jolting and jarring. It gets 
‘id of shaking and vibration—it makes possible an all day ride without 
atigue. You cannot get this luxurious riding-quality except in a Franklin. 
3esides this Franklins are the most comfortable to handle. 


HEN there is the mental comfort of safety and freedom from trouble 

and burdensome expense. There is the feeling of security. 

The Franklin engines are exceptionally powerful for their size; and 
eing air-cooled they have no weight of water nor water-cooling 
ipparatus to carry. This makes Franklin automobiles extremely power- 
ul for their weight; and simple. It allows them to be strong without 
veing heavy. Their weight is well balanced. Their brakes are large 
ind powerful. 
It is no exertion to handle any Franklin. You can steer Model H, 
he largest Franklin touring-car, with one hand. It weighs less than 2500 
sounds. You get away init as quickly, and speed up or slow down or stop 
ind ‘go about,’ as handily as with any runabout. 

No automobiles of their power-rating can compare with Franklins in 
joing and climbing ability. No heavy automobile is so easily controlled 


j 
: 
| 
| 


You think you know what a comfortable automobile is. 


But do you 


Do you know what makes it? 


and safe as a Franklin. And you get the full benefit of this on all sorts 
of roads. 

In the Glidden tour the Franklin had none of the over-heating nor 
leaking troubles that delayed some of its water-cooled competitors; no 
mechanical difficulties. And a Franklin was the only contestant that had 
no tire troubles. 

Franklins cool perfectly under all conditions. They have no radi- 
ators to leak; nothing to boil nor freeze. You can use any Franklin any 
day in the year. 


HE operating cost is low. 

Of course a light automobile uses less power than a heavy one to do 
the same work. And Franklins use less gasoline than a water-cooled 
automobile to produce the same power. This makes them economical of 
fuel. Their tires are so large in proportion to the weight of the automobile 
that tire troubles are reduced to the minimum. This eliminates the 
chronic bugbear of automobiling. And it cuts down very materially 
one of the biggest expense items. 

The materials and workmanship in Franklin automobiles are 
of the highest grade known in automobile construction. Franklins 
are built to resist shocks and at the same time absorb them. And 
there is less strain on a light-weight easy-riding automobile than on a 
heavy hard-riding one; which means less depreciation. This reduces 
owning cost. 

Model H, the ablest of seven-passenger touring-cars, is far less 
expensive to own than any other automobile of its capacity. It is even 
more economical than many five-passenger automobiles. 

The five-passenger Model D—practically a duplicate of the H, only 
on a smaller scale and with four cylinders—weighs a third less than the 
average five-passenger water-cooled automobile and costs at least a third 
less to maintain. The Model G—unique as a high-grade four-passenger 
automobile, and also built as a runabout—is proportionately able  / 


and economical. y. 7 


La 
He 
The Franklin idea is common sense. High-power and light-weight combined with strength and easy ies 


‘iding quality gives you a practical and pleasurable automobile for use anywhere at any time. No heavy 7 &? 
water-cooled automobile with a steel frame and half-elliptic springs—no matter what it costs, can give such ye 
| . meas 
comfort and safety and enjoyment. my) 
. paee 
Before you buy an automobile ride in a Franklin. es 
A d 
MoDELS Pa Slyrt aoe 
G 18 H. P. touring-car, $1850. Runabout with hamper, $1750. With single or double rumble, $1800. A wa Peg 
D 28 H. P. five-passenger touring-car, $2800. Or runabout, with single or double rumble, $2700. yy, S 5 tS) 
H 42 H. P. seven-passenger touring-car, $3750. Or runabout, with single or double rumble, $3600. , Qs AS 
Brougham, Landaulets, Limousine, Town car. Prices f, 0. b. Syracuse. Ne & 
Shall we send you the catalog ? & 


HH FRANKLIN MFG CO, Syracuse, NY oo 8 
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Infants’ Short Dresses 


1606 Percale, Russian effect, trimmed 
with tucks and featherstitching. Sizes 
Zand 3\yearsunn Meer. es $1519 
1607 Similar style in Lawn $1.10 
Postage extra: 1606 10c., 1607 8c. 


Over Fifty Styles 


of Infants’ Short Dresses are illustrated 
and described in our new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue of Infants’ and Chil- 
dren’s outfitting, which shows the 
widest assortments of distinctive styles 
and materials in every article of Boys’, 
Girls’ and Infants’ attire. Copy mailed 
upon receipt of four cents (stamps) 
to cover postage. 


Mail Order Service 


Our improved system of caring for mail 
orders places the superior facilities of 
our large establishment conveniently at 


the service of distant homes. Outfitting 
the young may be accomplished here 
at a distinct saving in time and expense. 
Our broad guarantee covers the quality 
and wear of our garments, and allows 
the return of any unsatisfactory pur- - 
chase, for exchange or refund of money. 


Address Dept. 13 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are unequalled for refinement of tone, 
beauty of case design and durability. 
A new catalogue picturing our latest 
models and giving valuable informa- 
tion mailed free. Attractive plans 
for periodical payments. 


If we have no dealer near you, we can 
supply you from Boston. Write us to-day 
for catalogue, prices and information of 
value to buyers. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


103 Boylston St., Boston 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 
§ Cheaper than wood, gom- ‘] fi 
Be. bining strength and art. te 
¢ For lawns, churches, 
cemeteries. Send for 
Free Catalog. Address 


MAINA IAM, 
Tete a The Ward Fence Co. 


—— Box 735, Decatur, Ind. 


Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mail 


Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargements 
and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Proposition for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. : 
Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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SEEING THE CAMPAIGN 


Opening the Ginger Jar 


of ours went to bed one night 

dull, apathetic, stupid, stolid and 
woke up next morning with hysteria, 
Saint Vitus’ dance, fever and ague, a tem- 
perature of 106 and a pulse that was going 
so fast it sounded like a compressed-air 
riveter on a steel-frame building. Under- 
stand me, please. The Battle woke up 
with these hectic symptoms. The people 
gazed curiously out of the windows, won- 
dered what all the noise was about, and 
went back for another short nap. 

All the hullabaloo and ballyhoo of the 
past weeks have been professional politics. 
The Republican managers discovered that 
the gum-shoe methods of Chairman Hitch- 
cock had prevailed to such an extent that 
the whole party seemed to be wearing 
rubber boots and gliding along with neither 
noise nor interest. You may say what 
you like about Mr. Hitchcock, but when it 
comes to putting a dense silence over a 
campaign, to working so far in the dark 
the voters forget the name of the candidate, 
to being so secretive that he only confides 
half of his plans to himself for fear they 
will gain currency and become operative, 
Mr. Hitchcock is the wonder of the world. 
He is the champion behind-closed-doors 
artist. His method of concealing his in- 
tentions can be classed as masterly. 

“You see,’ he announced, on a certain 
historical occasion, when Murray Crane 
appeared in Chicago and asked, ‘‘ What’s 
doing ?”’ softly —‘‘ Yousee,”’ said Mr. Hitch- 
cock, ‘‘my plan has been to get everything 
in readiness. I have instructed my lieu- 
tenants not to fire until we see the whites 
of the enemy’s eyes.” 


\ A TELL! Well! This Presidential Battle 


Hitchcock in Command, but—— 


“Fine!’’ exclaimed various persons who 
had lingering desires to see Mr. Taft 
elected. ‘‘Fine! A noble sentiment, but, 
if you don’t mind, we will take a few spy- 
glasses and endeavor to discover the whites 
of those eyes a few days earlier than we 
could observe them by the process of 
unassisted vision.” 

Whereupon, Mr. Crane, the champion 
long-distance diver of the universe, took a 
header off the T wharf in Boston, and 
came up in the Sinton Hotel in Cincinnati, 
and from that very moment there began a 
series of explosions that sounded like a 
motor boat: breaking a record with the 
engine balking a little. While, said Mr. 
Taft, in a telegram to Mr. Hitchcock, we 
all appreciate your inestimable, as well as 
impalpable, services, and hope you will not 
think for a moment that you are not in 
full command, we are sure you will wel- 
come Mr. Crane’s advent into the cam- 
paign, as I do; which means nothing, of 
course, except that he has taken charge 
and has full control, with my sanction, of 
the whole works. You are not deposed, 
you understand. You are merely reposed, 
end hoping these few lines will find you 
well —— 

That was about the beginning of the long 
series of illuminations that brightened the 
political horizon. There had been some 
conferences. Mr. Hitchcock had not seen 
fit to confide in anybody, not even the 
candidate of his party, what was going on. 
Mr. Bryan was sweeping East and there 
were rumors of rapidly-gathering strength. 
The professional politicians were alarmed. 
General Apathy was in full command, so 
they decided to wake it up a bit. It is but 
just to say that they succeeded in waking 
up more than they thought. They wanted 
noise and they got explosions. They de- 
sired action and they achieved several 
earthquakes and cyclones, in a political 
sense. Through it all the people remained 
perfectly calm, kept away from the head- 
quarters, worked at what they had to do, 
discussed politics about like this: ‘‘ Well, 
I see Roosevelt is out with another letter. 
Do you think Detroit will win the pen- 
nant?’’ Or: ‘‘Good come-back of Bryan’s 
this afternoon, eh? Have you got your 
winter coal in yet?”’ 

When a candidate says of a chairman, as 
Mr. Taft said of Mr. Hitchcock: ‘‘ Why, 
he’s a mausoleum. He won’t even tell me 
what is going on,” it may be supposed, 
fairly, that others in the campaign had no 
knowledge, and when top-notchers have 
no knowledge, what can the voters have? 


Meantime, 
hooting around, the Democratic committee 
had been making noises like activity, and 
the ‘‘leading Republicans,” including the 
one who leads, Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, began to ask the whereabouts of the 
ginger jar. Mr. Hitchcock had it securely 
hidden in the safe. He expected to take it 
out along about Thanksgiving Day. 

“‘Not,’’ said Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt—‘‘ Not on your eternal life. Take it 
out now!’ Whereupon, Mr. Roosevelt 
reached in and took it out, and, from that 
moment, the reverberations have been 
incessant and deafening. 

It has been a vociferous and halcyon 
exhibition. Everybody has made as much 
noise as possible, except Mr. Taft, who lost 
his voice out in the wilds of Indiana and 
had a hard job finding it. Although he has 
some three hundred pounds of bone and 
sinew, Mr. Taft has but a few ounces of 
voice; wherein he resembles that fearless 
and tearless crusader, William Randolph 
Hearst. When Taft gets up to speak you 
expect to hear the bellow of a Roman 
senator. And Hearst, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, muscular, should, at least, speak in 
barytone. But both Taft and Hearst say: 
““My Friends!”’ in a loose and piping tenor, 
although Mr. Hearst has not lost whatever 
voice ‘he may have, being careful and 
thrifty with his vocal cords. 

Hearst started it all. Running as he 
does, a party of his own, he stepped out 
one night and threw two harpoons, one 
landing in the revered and courageous 
frame of Joseph Benson Foraker, and the 
other piercing Charles N. Haskell, Governor 
of Oklahoma and treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, sou’-sou’ west 
of the Adam’s apple. 

It seems that Mr. Hearst, in the course 
of his various activities, had laid in a 
few letters from John D. Archbold, of 
the Standard Oil Company, to Senator 
Foraker, and the replies to these letters, 
thus showing a remarkable familiarity with 
the files of the Standard and the proper 
way to get therefrom the right sort of 
correspondence. Also, he had collected a 
few testimonials to the previous activities 
of Governor Haskell, and, not wishing to 
be dubbed partial, he let go at both the old 
parties at once. It was probably Mr. 
Hearst’s idea to start something. It is 
doubtful if he thought he would start as 
much as he did. The careless boy rolls a 


snowball on the mountain side, and when | 


it gets to the village below it wipes out a 
whole generation of yodelers. Thus, with 
Hearst. He started his snowball and it 
isn’t through rolling yet. 

There were loud cries. The Harmony 
Brothers—Taft and Foraker—dissolved 
with a bang like an elevator falling sixteen 
stories loaded with stock-brokers. Then 
Mr. Bryan, reading in his morning paper a 
few remarks by Colonel Roosevelt con- 
cerning Haskell and others, took his pen 
in hand and indited a telegram to Mr. 
Roosevelt, a nice, inquisitive telegram. 
That was what Colonel Roosevelt was 
waiting for. He needed ginger in the 
campaign, and he knew of no person so 
well fitted, by temperament and training, as 
himself to inject the same. Selecting his 
largest and most ferocious club, he batted 
Mr. Bryan on the head with it in a reply. 


Foraker Cast Out 


Meantime, Candidate Taft had mag- 
nanimously refused to hit Mr. Foraker 
when he was down. He left that to others, 
who attended to the ceremony promptly. 
Foraker was eliminated. He was made 
into a choice article of Hamburg steak. 
Then Mr. Bryan, while not doubting for 
an instant the eminent qualities of Mr. 
Haskell, told him to resign voluntarily 
and summarily, handing him a neatly- 
written letter of resignation and indicating 
the place for signature. 

At almost that precise moment it was 
discovered that Chairman du Pont, of the 
Speakers’ Bureau maintained at the New 
York headquarters by Mr. Hitchcock, was 
connected with the Powder Trust. Every- 
body on earth knew this when Mr. Hitch- 
cock appointed Du Pont, with the exception 
of Mr. Hitchcock, it appears. There was 
more confusion, and the upshot of it was 
that Mr. du Pont hada letter of resignation 


Mr. Bryan had been sky- 
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Stews and Hashes 


are given just that | 
“finishing touch” 
which makes a dish 
perfect, by-using 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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It is a superior relish for 
all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
= Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It — 
gives appetiz- | 
ing relish to- 
an otherwise 


insipid dish. 


! aa. 


Beware of Imitations. 
See thatLea& Perrins _ 
Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


CHAMOIS 


is the genuine velvet-like Chamois used 

years ago forall household and saddlery 

purposes. It is tanned in cod oil by the 
old French hand processes and is guar- 
anteed not to harden. We are the first 
and only manufacturers branding our ] 
Chamois and guaranteeing its quality. }] 
If it isn’t perfect you return it to us by 
mail and get a new piece or your money back. 
Insist upon Black Horn Chamois and you } 
will get the best; or send direct to us, | 
Sizes: 1, 114, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 square feet. © 
Price 25c per square foot. 


BLA Cx Pb er sen CHAMOIS — 
€ ONLY. 4 
Guaranteed brand __ 
Warm Chamois Garments 
Our Washable Chamois Hunting 
Jackets, Shirts, Vests, Drawers, etc., 
. afford ideal protection from cold, 
Hundreds of them are worn by sports- 
men, automobilists and doctors. All 
garments made to order. Write for — 
booklet showing Chamois in colors. — 


Black Horn Leather Co. 
20 Tannery St. Great Bend, Pa. 
My Sanitary Cof 


AGENTS Maker produc 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no sett! 
and never wears out. Saves coff 
money and health. Every wife buys 
sight; new invention; exclusive tert 
tory. Send 1Sc. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


= DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, 


For Fall Wedding Invitations 
or Announcements, Visiting Cards or Stamped Writ 
Paper write Lycett, The Society Stationer, 31 


Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. Hegives splendid value 
in stock and fine workmanship for a moderate price 


_ The first Derby made in America was a 
: C&K 
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i KNAPP-FELT hat brings 
4 to its owner the satisfac- 

tion of wearing an article 
| which is the expression of an 
artistic ideal rather. than a 
_ machine-made product. 


_—- 


Your newspaper probably has the 
announcement of a hatter who 
sells Knapp-Felts. 


f Knapp-Felt De Luxe, the best hats made, 
| are Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts are Four 
Dollars, everywhere. 


& Write for Tuk HATMAN 


THE CrorutT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


_ BUY A Guaranteed 
_ LEATHER BELT 


y You can’t afford to buy un- 
reliable belting that no- / 
\ body backs up— Hy 
: Reliance belting is . 
“4 guaranteed and if it sn j 
should go wrong we : 
make it right— 

We can afford to guar- © 
antee it because we spare 
no pains or expense in | 
the making — 

We cut it from the choicest 
center stock of No.1 Packer | ~ ’ 
lides—no shoulders or belly— 


oak tanned bythe long process. 
Skilled hand labor and the 


most improved machinery combine to 
turn outa flawless product. For instance, 
currying, cutting and selecting —all par- 
ticular work— is done by experts 6y hand. 

Scarfing, feather edging, joining are 
done by modern machines that work with 
infinitely greater exactness than the most 
practiced hand. But that’s only a single 
one of many points that go to make the 


~ RELIANCE e 


*={ meanso much ona belt. We can't 
“2 | tell you all the others here, but 
4 write us and we'll go into details 
and advise you what size and ply 
belt will do your work most effect- 
ively. 
3 We also manufacture four 
other brands that are equally as < 
goodas Reliance for specific purposes. 
Don't experiment witlr belts. No 
i. mill man or manufacturer can afford to. 
‘It means fearful loss before you get through. Specify Reliance — 
| the guaranteed belt-—and save needless expense and trouble. 
| Write for book today and learn 


more about RELIANCE superiority. 
14 South 


_ Chicago Belting Co., Grecr'st. Chicago 


1  Fita Any | 
~ Gas Fixture 


H Occupies no- 
floor space, re- 
quires no care. 


gore enon 


S, nights or when with- ° ; : i 

lar heat. Keeps frost off store windows; pipes, — 

sor fruits from freezing; removes chill anddamp — 
hi or office. 

Qast and sub-tropical climates. At your — 
ee r sent on receipt of price prepaid. 
riptive folder free. Kohler Die and Spec- | 

Co., 190 W. Washington Blvd., Chicaxo. 


Useful everywhere especially 
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written for him, also, thus making the 
score even—the Democrats having lost a 
treasurer and the Republicans a chairman 
of a Speakers’ Bureau. 

Mr. Hearst had more letters. Mr. 
Bryan, after thinking for a time, sent 
another telegram to President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt hastened to reply. Thus, 
instead of two candidates scurrying across 
the country, making speeches here and 
there, there suddenly developed a joint 
debate between W. J. Bryan and T. 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Taft became so incon- 
spicuous as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. 

What started out as a nice, orderly, 
polite campaign has developed into a 
whirligig of Standard Oil, red-hot tele- 
grams, resignations, house-cleanings, care- 
fully-selected goats and many other 
appurtenances that go for the general 
uproar. The people are maintaining their 
poise. They are interested, but not excited. 
Instead of acres of campaign banners, there 
are but few. The visitors to headquarters 
are professional visitors, not anxious citi- 
zens who want to know whether the 
country will be saved or ruined. The noise 
is all professional noise. The Great 
American Public knows exactly what it is 
going to do on election day. All the noise 
in creation will not change the result; that 
is now as set as the eternal hills. Nor is 
there any prophet who can tell, at this 
writing, what that result will be. The 
voters are saying nothing. They are grate- 
ful for the diversion. 

Professional politicians ask one of 
another: “‘ What effect will these things have 
on the result?’”’ But no great percentage of 
voters change because of loud noises and 
exclamations, from whatever source. Po- 
litical effects are not made in an instant, a 
day or a week. People reverse their vot- 
ing habit slowly. Many a fairy story is 
told about some incident that changed the 
whole course of an election. Froth may be 
blown about, but the American voter is 
set in his way, and not easily influenced. 


EVENING POST 


At is a good thing to have an exciting 
wind-up. It will serve to remind many 
citizens to go to the polls. No show is of 
much consequence without a good bally- 
hoo. But the knowledge that Mr. Roose- 
velt is having a joint debate with Mr. 
Bryan, that Du Pont is connected with the 
Powder Trust, that Haskell has done thus 
and so, that Foraker had letters from John 
D. Archbold, and all the rest of the storm of 
accusation, raging from one side to the 
other and back again, will not change 
many votes. It may wake some up, but it 
will not influence many. 

Many of our pet sociologists claim we 
are becoming a volatile nation, and per- 
haps we are. You can stick a pin in the 
assertion, though, that we are not volatile 
enough to let a lot of noise shift us from one 
man to another in the wind-up of a cam- 
paign like this. The people divided on the 
question of the Presidency early in July. 
They made up their minds about it all 
then. Ninety-nine per cent. of the total 
vote of this country is fixed as Gibraltar at 
the present time. It will stay fixed, too. 
Whether it is fixed for Bryan or fixed for 
Taft is not ta be foretold, just yet. 

The truth is that both sides are scared, 
both sides are making as much noise as 
possible to attract the stragglers, both 
sides hope one way and fear another. 

As we progress toward November the 
ballyhoo gets better and better. The 
newspaper reader thinks he is cheated if he 
picks up his paper in the morning and finds 
that no prominent citizen has given out a 
statement the night before identifying 
somebody in the other party with the 
Standard Oil, or branding some one prom- 
inent in the campaign as no better than he 
should be. The din on the stump is terrific. 

Whoop-la! Dig ’em up, cut ’em up— 
what’s the dif? On with the ballyhoo! 
Let noise be unconfined! But—and that 


is the biggest but you ever saw—do not | 


forget that the proletariat is reasonably 
wise, and that it has already made up its 
multifarious mind. 


FRIENDS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Gott!” she broke out at last; ‘‘mine 
Gott! mine Gott! it don’t stands.” And 
she began to peer about the floor with eyes 
not yet quite adjusted. Morris easily 
recognized these symptoms: 

“She’s lost her pocketbook,”’ he told 
Miss Bailey. 

“Yes, I lost it,” wailed Mrs. Mogilew- 
sky; and then the whole party participated 
in the search. Over and under the furni- 
ture, the carpets, the bed, the stove, over 
and under everything in the apartment 
went Mrs. Mogilewsky and Morris. All 
the joy of home-coming and of well-being 
was darkened and blotted out by this new 
calamity. And Mrs. Mogilewsky beat her 
breast and tore her hair, and Constance 
Bailey almost wept in sympathy. But the 
pocketbook was gone, absolutely gone, 
though Mrs. Mogilewsky called Heaven 
and earth to witness that she had had it in 
her hand when she came in. 

Another month’s rent was due; ,the 
money to pay it was in the pocketbook. 
Mr. Mogilewsky had visited his wife on 
Sunday and had given her all his earnings 
as some salve to the pain of. her eyes. 
Eviction, starvation, every kind of terror 
and disaster were thrown into Mrs. Mogil- 
ewsky’s wailing, and Morris proved an able 
second to his mother. 

Miss Bailey was doing frantic book- 
keeping in her charitable mind, and was 
wondering how much of the loss she might 
replace. She was about to suggest as a 
last resort that a search should be made of 
the dark and crannied stairs, where a purse, 
if the Fates were very, very kind, might lie 
undiscovered for hours, when a _ dull 
scratching made itself heard through the 
general lamentation. It came from a point 
far down on the panel of the door, and the 
same horrible conviction seized upon 
Morris and upon Miss Bailey at the same 
moment. 

Mrs. Mogilewsky in her frantic round 
had approached the door for the one- 
hundredth time and, with eyes and mind 
far removed from what she was doing, she 
turned the handle. And entered Izzie, 
beautifully erect upon his hindlegs, with 
a yard or two of rope trailing behind him 
and a pocketbook fast in his teeth. 

Blank, pure surprise took Mrs. Mogilew- 
sky for its own. She staggered back into a 


chair, fortunately of heavy architecture, 
and stared at the apparition before her. 


Izzie came daintily in, sniffed at Morris, | 


sniffed at Miss Bailey, sniffed at Mrs. 
Mogilewsky’s ample skirts, identified her 


as the owner of the pocketbook, laid it at | 


her feet and extended a paw to be shaken. 

‘“Mine Gott!” said Mrs. Mogilewsky, 
“what for a dog iss that?” 
her wealth, shook Izzie’s paw, and then 
stooped forward, gathered him into her 
large embrace and cried like a_ baby. 
“Mine Gott! Mine Gott!” she wailed 
again, and although she spent five minutes 
in apparent effort to evolve another and 
more suitable remark, her research met with 
no greater success than the addition: 

** He ain’t a dog at all; he iss friends.” 

Miss Bailey had been sent to an emi- 
nently good collegeand had been instructed 
long and hard in psychology, so that she 
knew the psychologic moment when she 
met it. She now arose with congratula- 
tions and farewells. Mrs. Mogilewsky 
arose also with Izzie still in her arms. 
She lavished endearments upon him and 
caresses upon his short, black nose, and 
Izzie received them ‘all with enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

“And I think,” said Miss Bailey in 
parting, ‘“‘that you had better let that dog 
come with me. He seems a nice enough 
little thing, quiet, gentle and very intelli- 
gent. Hecan live in the yard with Rover.”’ 

Morris turned his large eyes from one-to 
another of his rulers, and Izzie, also good 
at psychologic moments, stretched out a 
pointed pink tongue and licked Mrs. 
Mogilewsky’s cheek. ‘‘This dog,’ said 
that lady majestically, ‘‘iss mine. Nobody 
couldn’t never to have him. When I was 
in mine troubles was it mans or was it 
ladies what takes und gives me mine money 
back? No! Was it neighbors? No! 
Was it you Miss Teacher, mine friend? 
No! It was that dog. Here he stays mit 
me. Morris, my golden one, you wouldn’t 
to have no feelin’s *bout mamma havin’ 
dogs? You wouldn’t to have mads?” 

‘No, ma’am,” responded her obedient 
son; “‘Missis Bailey she says it’s jer boys 
they should make all things what is lovin’ 
mit cats und dogs und horses.”’ 

“Goot,’’ said his mother; ‘“‘I guess, may- 
be, that ain’t such a foolishness.” 


She counted | 
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The 


Independence 


of Young Men 


An interesting thought in 
connection with the Stein- 
Bloch tailoring business is 
that its steady growth year 
after year is in no small 
measure due to the appre- 
ciation of young men. 

Many of its young men 
friends of former years are 
now gray-haired business 
men—and they have the 
same respect for the fit and 
style of Stein-Bloch clothes 
to-day that they had at the 
end of the first season they 
wore a suit or an overcoat 
bearing the Stein-Bloch 
trade-mark. 

Young men to-day, as well 
as their elders, appreciate 
correctness of fashion, as 
opposed to vulgar exagger- 
ation; smoothness of fit as 
opposed to roughness of fit; 
and many who are not old 
friends are coming to realize 
that Stein-Bloch clothes are 
correct, in form as well as in 
substance, and demand this 
label—54 years of Knowing 
How is in it. 


The Stem-Bloch Company 


Tailors for Men 
Offices and Shops: New York: 
Rochester, N. Y. 130-132 Fifth Ave. 
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7 Dollar Watch 


This famous watch supplies every 
need for a reliable timekeeper, and 
gives satisfactory service day in and 
day out under conditions that would 
put a delicate high-priced watch in 
the repair shop. It is sold with a 
binding guarantee that could not be 
any stronger if this watch cost one 
hundred dollars. 


The New Junior 
Thin-Model Watch, 


This is the newest Ingersoll, and 
it has already attained tremendous 
popularity— everybody wants it. This 
watch at $2.00 is the duplicate in size 
and appearance of the high-priced, 
fashionable, thin-model watches 
now made for men. Description 
cannot do it justice —go to your 
dealer’s and ask to see and 
examineit. Other Ingersolls up to $5.00. 


Ingersoll Watches can be obtained 
from 60,000 dealers, or will be sent 
direct, postpaid, upon receipt 


of price (registry 8 cents 

additional), yy, 

Robt. H. Ingersoll Wi The 
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Coal Bills 


New York 


Save 14 on 


Attach a Powers Heat Regulator to 
your furnace or boiler. Its action is 
automatic. It needs no attention—has 


no wires, no batteries. 

Silently and surely— night and day—it 
regulates the draft so you don’t waste 
an ounce of coal. 


Nosuddenchanges 
—no variation 
whatever. Simply 
set the indicator at 
the temperature 
you want. The Reg- 
ulator does all the 
rest. Prevents the 
colds that result 
from varying heat. 
Sent on 60 days’ trial. 

Nocostifnot satisfactory. Write to-day 
for our book—then judge what this in- 
vention means to you. Address Powers 
Regulator Co., 45 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, or 115 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Powers Heat Regulator 


The Powers Thermostat 


Be a Window Trimmer. They earn $25 to $75 per week 

Cae sa) The Koester School (resident) fits you to 

@ 2. =| becomean expert window dresser and show 

card writer. Only short time required. Good 
salaried positions almost always open. The 
only thorough, practical, up-to-date school 
in America. Our diploma is your best rec- 
ommendations. Tuition very moderate. Can 


startatany time. Write for full particu- 
/ers. KOESTER SCHOOL OF WINDOW 
DRESSING, 26 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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It was not until nearly bedtime that Mrs. 
Mogilewsky reverted to that part of Miss 
Bailey’s conversation immediately preced- 
ing the discovery of the loss of the purse. 

“So-o-oh, my golden one,” she began, 
lying back in her chair with Izzie on her 
lap—‘‘so-o-oh, you had friends by the 
house when mamma was by hospital.”’ 

““On’y one,’”’ Morris answered faintly. 

“Well, I ain’t scoldin’,”’ said his mother. 
‘“Where iss your friend? I likes I shall 
look on him. Ain’t he comin’ ’round 
to-night ?”’ 

““No, ma’am,’’ answered Morris, settling 
himself at her sideand laying his head closeto 
his friend. ‘‘ He couldn’t to go out by nights 
the while he gets adopted off of a lady.” 


The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 11) 


days in Washington he was full of dignity 
and of determination to create a dignified 
impression. He reared haughtily and 
looked about with insolent, disdainful eyes. 

“Will you have tea?” said Miss Sev- 
erence, as Arkwright moved away. 

‘“No, thanks,” replied Josh. ‘‘Tea’s for 
the women and the children.” 

Miss Severence’s expression made him 
still more uncomfortable. ‘‘ Well,” said 
she, ‘“‘if you should feel dry as you tell 
me about yourself, there’s whisky over on 
that other table. A cigarette? No? I’m 
afraid I can’t ask you to have a cigar.” 

“And take off my coat and put my feet 
up and be at home!” said Craig. ‘‘I see 
you think I’m a boor.”’ 

“Don’t you want people to think you a 
boor ?”’ inquired she with ironic seriousness. 

He looked at her sharply. ‘‘You’re 
laughing at me,” he said calmly. ‘‘ Now, 
wouldn’t it be more ladylike for you to try 
to put me at my ease? I’m in your house, 


you know.” 

Miss Severence flushed. ‘I beg your 
pardon,” she said. ‘“‘I did not mean to 
offend.” 

“No,” replied Craig; ‘‘you simply 


meant to amuse yourself with me. And 
because I don’t know what to do with my 


hands and because my coat fits badly you 
thought I wouldn’t realize what you were 
doing. You are very narrow—you fashion- 
able people. You don’t even know that 
everybody ought to be judged on his own 
ground. To size up a racehorse you don’t 
take him into a drawing-room. And it 
wouldn’t be quite fair, would it, for me to 
judge these drawing-room dolls by what 
they could do out among real men and 
women? You—for instance. How would 
you show up if you had to face life with no 
husband and no money and five small 
children, as my mother did? Well, she 
won out.” 

Miss Severence was not attracted, but 
she was interested. She saw beyond the 
ill-fitting frock coat and the absurd man- 
ner, thoroughly ill at ease, trying to assume 
easy, nonchalant, man-of-the-world airs. 
“T’d never have thought of judging you 
except on your own ground,” said she, “‘if 
you hadn’t invited the comparison.”’ 

““You mean by getting myself up in these 
clothes and coming here?” 

“é Yes? m4 

“You're right, young lady,” said Craig, 
clapping her on the arm and waving an 
energetic forefinger almost in her face; 
‘Cand as soon as I can decently get away 
Vigo. I told Arkwright I had no business 
to come here.” 

Miss Severence colored, drew her arm 
away, froze. She detested all forms of 
familiarity; physical familiarity she ab- 
horred. ‘‘You have known Grant Ark- 
wright long?’’ she said icily. 

‘“Now what have I done?” demanded 
Josh. 

She eyed him with a lady’s insolent 
tranquillity. ‘‘ Nothing,’ repliedshe. ‘‘We 
are all so glad Grant has come back.” 

Craig bit his lip and his tawny, weather- 
beaten skin reddened. He stared with 
angry envy at Arkwright, so evidently at 
ease and at home in the midst of a group on 
the other side of the room. In company 
practically all human beingsare acutely self- 
conscious. But self-consciousness is of two 
kinds. Arkwright, assured that his man- 
ners were correct and engaging, that his 
| dress was all it should be, or could be, that 


his position was secure and admired, had 
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Other styles 
$10 to $300 


Improved Victor | 


with new flower horn 


A complete list of new Victor Records for October will be found in the October number of Munsey’s, 
Scribner’s, McClure’s, Everybody’s, Century, and November Cosmopolitan. 


Deposit your savings 
here, pending permanent 
investment. 

The advantages offered 
are — 

Unquestioned safety and 
four percent interest, com- 


pounded semi-annually. 
Write today for Booklet C 


explaining our convenient 
banking-by-mail system. 


Capital and Profits, $2,900,000.00 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Reproductions of Fa- 
.| mous Paintings, Portraits 
and Homes of Famous 
People, etc., thousands of 
subjects, size54%4x8. One 
centeach. 120 for $1.00. 
Send 2c stamp to 
pay postage. We 
will send 2 Sample 
Pictures and big 
catalogue with 
1000 miniature 
illustrations. 


COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF BIRDS 
Size 5 x 7, 2c each. | 
$1.75 per 100. Cat- 
alogue and sample 
: for 2c stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


Latest and Most Popular 
Music 18c per Copy 


Here’s an opportunity to get the latest and most popular 
sheet music for only 18 cents per copy. We are the 
largest and oldest music store in the South. We carry 
everything in the music line, both vocal and instrumental. 
Owing to the high position we occupy in the music trade, 
we are able to secure all the latest and most popular music 
as soon as it is published, and at the lowest possible price. 
All orders filled same day received. Write for circular. 
Get our prices on pianos and musical instruments of 
all kinds before buying. 


Ludden & Bates, Southern Music House 
Dept. B R, Savannah, Ga. 
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ments and our catalog is free. 
Write for catalog. 

PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. 

per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. 
Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
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stove or range. 


STOVE AND RANGE BOOK 


This book will save you from $12 to $30 when you purchase a 
It explains how the best and finest stoves and 
ranges in the world are made, and tells you how to “ know the best.” 


HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES from FACTORY to USER 


Are heavily made of highest grade selected material, beautifully finished, with 
all new improvements and features. ‘Guaranteed for Years,” backed 
million dollars. ‘Hoosiers? are FUEL SAVERS AND EASY BAKERS. A child can 
3 operate them. Sold on 30 days free trial. No freight to pay. oS 
Y p@3> WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK and Our Special FREE TRIAL OFFER @ 

~ HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 217 State St., Marion, Indiana 


2 64 PAGES FREE 
Write For It Today! 
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Simonds Saws 


cutclean and close. Without waste of 
lumber. And they are quick-cutting. 
Work their way through the toughest 
wood without sticking—And never 
chew or tear the wood, as ordinary 
saws do. Seldom need setting or 
filing — Because the blades are of 
even, tough-tempered, edge-holding 
steel—Simonds steel—made by 
special process in Simonds mills, and 
used only in Simonds Saws. 

And circular, band, cross-cut and 
all other kinds of saw, too. 


The Simonds trade-mark etched on the blade 
guarantees Simonds service, Simonds quality. 
At most dealers, Or sold direct. 


Write for “Simonds Guide’’ mailed free 
SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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In most towns and cities, 
there’s a dealer who will 
show you these shoes. 


Stock 


Where style No. 134 
requirements Wane color 
© oe Calf Blucher 


} acting, there 
Ralston Shoes 
are most in favor. In Ralston Shoes the 
feet are most smartly shod, and withal 

| comfortable. c 

Ralston sole-construction, and Ralston 
foot-form lasts, combine to give absolute 
foot-ease. 

Ralston workmanship and materials are 
of the best. 

Send for our Book of Fall and Winter 

Shoe Styles for men and women — it’s free. 

Where we have no agent we supply you 
direct. Only 25c. extra for delivery. 


Smile” Last 


_ RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, 985 Main St. ,Campello(Brockton) Mass. 
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POCKET SYSTEM 
Keep your notes and memos ff 
safe, tidy, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and in your vest pocket 
right where you can lay your 
hand on the one you wantata 
moment's notice. Geta 


VEST POCKET 


UNIMATIC r2z° 


Leaf 


Memorandum Book 


Has all the above features of 
convenience. Sheet size 2x4 
inches. 50 gilt edge sheets, 
with cover of genuine Black 
Morocco and leather tabbed in- 


dex — sent postpaid or through 

your dealer for $1. Your choice 

} of rulings (see illustration). 

Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co. 
4002 Laclede Avenue 

St. Louis, Mo. 


the self-consciousness of self-complacence. 
Craig’s consciousness of himself was the 
extreme of the other kind—like a rat’s ina 
trap. 

“You met Mr. Arkwright out West—out 
where you live?” 

“Yes,” said Josh curtly, almost surlily. 

“T was out there once,’’ pursued the 
young woman, feeling that in her own 
house she must do her best with the un- 
fortunate young man, “and, curiously 
enough, I heard you speak. We all ad- 
mired you very much.” 

_Craig cheered up instantly; he was on 
his own ground now. ‘How long ago?” 
he asked. 
“Three years—two years last Septem- 

er. 

“Oh, I was a mere boy then. You ought 
to hear me now.” 

_ And Josh launched forth into a descrip- 
tion of his oratory, then related how he had 
won over juries in several important cases. 
His arms, his hands were going, his eyes 
were glistening, his voice had that rich, 
sympathetic tone which characterizes the 
egotist when the subject is himself. Miss 
Severence listened without comment; in- 
deed, he was not sure that she was listening, 
so conventional was her expression. But, 
though she took care to keep her face a 
blank, her mind was busy. Surely not 
since the gay women of Barras’ court 
laughed at the megalomaniac ravings of a 
noisy, badly-dressed, dirty, young lieuten- 
ant named Bonaparte had there been a 
vanity so candid, so voluble, so obstreper- 
ous. Nor did he talk of himself in a de- 
tached way, as if he were relating the 
performances and predicting the glory of a 
human being who happened to have the 
same name as himself. No, he thrust upon 
her in every sentence that he, he himself and 
none other, had said and doneall these splen- 
did, startling things, would do even more 
splendid things. She listened, astounded; 
she wondered why she did not burst out 
laughing in his very face; why, on the 
contrary, she seemed to accept, to an amaz- 
ing extent, his own estimate of himself. 

“He’s a fool,” thought she—‘‘ one of the 
most tedious fools I ever met. But I was 
right; he’s evidently very much of a some- 
body. However does he get time to do 
anything when he’s so busy admiring him- 
self? How does he ever contrive to take 
his mind off himself long enough to think 
of anything else?”’ 

Nearly an hour later Arkwright came for 
him, cut him off in the middle of an enthu- 
siastic description of how he had enchained 
and enthralled a vast audience in the big- 
gest hall in St. Paul. ‘‘We must go this 
instant,” said Arkwright. ‘‘I had no idea 
it was so late.” 

*‘T’ll see you soon again, no doubt, Mr. 
Craig,’’ said Miss Severence, polite but not 
cordial, as she extended her hand. 

““Yes,”’ replied Josh, holding the hand 
and rudely not looking at her but at Ark- 
wright. ‘‘ You’ve interrupted us in a very 
interesting talk, Grant.” 

Grant and Margaret exchanged smiles. 
Margaret disengaged her hand, and the 
two men went. As they were strolling 
down the drive Grant said: ‘‘ Well, what 
did you think of her?” 

‘““A nobody—a nothing,’’ was Craig’s 
wholly-unexpected response. ‘‘ Homely— 
at least, insignificant. Bad color. Dull 
eyes. Bad manners. A poor specimen, 
even of this poor, fashionable society of 
yours. An empty-head.” 

“Well—well—well!’’ exclaimed Ark- 
wright in derision. ‘‘ Yet you and she 
seemed to be getting on beautifully to- 
gether.” 

“T did all the talking.” 

“You always do.” 

‘But it was the way she listened. I felt 
as if I were rehearsing in a vacant room.” 

“AHumph!”’ grunted Arkwright. 

He changed the subject. The situation 
was one that required thought, plan. 
“‘She’s just the girl for him,” said he to 
himself; ‘‘and he must take her. Of 
course, he’s not the man for her. She 
couldn’t care for him, not in a thousand 
years. What woman with a sense of humor 
could? But she’s got to marry somebody 
that can give her what she must have. 
. . . It’s very important whom a man 
marries, but it’s not at all important whom 
a woman marries. The world wasn’t made 
for them, but for us!” 

At Vanderman’s that night he took Mrs. 
Tate in to dinner, but Margaret was on 
his left. ‘‘When does your Craig make 
his speech before the Supreme Court?” 
asked she. 
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of ‘‘freakish’’ extremes. 
always in bad taste. 


| of fabrics and linings. Our fall 


correct clothes for fall. 


Nobby Clothes Makers 


Mi shown by leading retail clothiers. 
i fashion suggester is a twenty-four page illustrated book of advice on 
Mailed free on application. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Adler’ Collegian Clothes 


possess every desirable feature of present day fashion, but no indication 
Gentlemen’s clothes should have the refined 
lines we give to these garments—the freak styles of many makers are 
In every style centre we are known as makers 
of very smart apparel—combining real style with 


suits and overcoats are 


A Collegian 
Sack Suit 
for Fall 
$15 to $35, 


a splendid quality 
now being 
Prices $15.00 to $40.00. Our 


Milwaukee 


English Knockabout Hat*].°° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
madeof genuine English Felt, 

with flexible sweat band, 
and trimmed with neat, 
narrow outside band. 
Suitable for 
dress and busi- 
ness. It can be 
folded in a neat 
and compact roll without damaging. Just 
the thing for any and all purposes — 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, yachting, etc. Every man and boy 
should have one of these hats. All sizes, 
Four colors: — Black, Brown, Gray and 
Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent post- 
paid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00, 

Order today, stating size and color 

desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 


FOLDED 


SECURED OR FEE 
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PATENTS 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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American Car and Foundry Company 

165 Broadway, New York, July 20, 1908. 
Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N.Y.: Gentlemen— Enclose 
$5 for bottle ‘*Save-The-Horse.'* Send to my farm, address Frank 
Brown, Circleville, Orange Co.,N.Y. I have hada number of bottles 
and have never known it to fail. The last one cured a ringbone. 
There is no question but what your remedy works wonders. 
Men have made the statement to me that it is expensive, and I have 
demonstrated to them several times over that it is the cheapest 

thing they can get. CLARENCE PRICE. 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
. for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, 
Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Be Independent. No Salaried Job 


like this; men and women welcome Kushion Komfort Shoes; 
snappy agents sell pair an hour. No experience needed. 


KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO., Dept. RR-10, Boston, Maas. 


The Argyle 
Button Boot_ & 


The ‘‘ height of style’ is embodied in 
the Argyle, a Cheral patent button boot. 

Like all Florsheim Shoes it has the 
foot form ‘‘natural shape”’ lasts that 
mean positive comfort. 

Those who are most particular about 
their appearance value Florsheim 
Shoes for their shape-retaining quali- 
ties. They do not quickly lose their 
original trimness. All the “give” is 
taken out of the leather before it is 
made up. 


Most Styles $5 and $6. Style book shows 
a shoe for every occasion. Write for it. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Express 


$200 Per Box of 100 Prepaid 


DRAKNEL ‘“HAVANAS” are hand-made, 
by skilled workmen, ina sun-flooded factory, 
from clean, clear, long American Havana 
filler and covered with a genuine Connecticut 
wrapper. Five inchesin length; guaranteed 
to contain no artificial flavor. 
Send $2. 00 any way youlike, and we will forward, charges 
prepaid, 100 ‘* Havanas’’ on day your order is received 
Smoke as many as a thorough critical test requires; 
then, if you are not satisfied, return the remainder at 
our expense, and your $2.00 will be refunded promptly. 

Illustrated literature descriptive of our 

other styles will be mailed upon request. e 


The Draknel Co., 1335 Market St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Reference: National Bank of West Virginia, Wheeling. 


Kept in order FREE for five years. 


Thin Model 
Watch—$7.85 


Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 
face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, plain 
polished or engine turned; stem wind and set, 
Jever escapement, improved train, finely bal- 


anced, beautiful plain white enameled dial 
with Arabic figures. Retail jewelers ask $12. 
We are manufacturers’ brokers and fill orders 


direct from makers — at great saving to you. 


Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
means your money back without question 


Hundreds order direct from this advertise- 
ment. If you want more information before 
ordering write for illustrated booklet “B,” 
showing many remarkable values. Write us 
for price on anything you need in jewelry. 

Manufacturers’ Brokers, 


Hunt & McCree, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 


Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Phi Beta Kappa Keys 
Send for my free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 
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He inspected her with some surprise. 
“Tuesday, I think. Why?” 

“‘T promised him I’d go.” 

“And will you?”’ 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

This would never do. Josh would get the 
impression she was running after him and 
would be more contemptuous than ever. 
‘“‘T shouldn’t if I were you.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“‘Well, he’s very vain, as you, perhaps, 
discovered. He might misunderstand.” 

“And why should that disturb me?” 
asked she tranquilly. ‘‘I do as I please. 
I don’t concern myself about what others 
think. Your friend interests me. I’ve a 
curiosity to see whether he has improved in 
the last two or three years as much as he 
says he has.” 

“He told you all about himself?” 

“Everything—and nothing.”’ 

“That’s just it!’’ exclaimed Arkwright, 
misunderstanding her. ‘After he has 
talked me into a state of collapse, every 
word about himself and his career, I think 
it all over and wonder whether there’s any- 
thing to the man or not. Sometimes I 
think there’s a real person beneath that 
flow of vanity. Then again, I think not.” 

‘“Whether he’s an accident or a plan,”’ 
mused the young woman; but she saw that 
Arkwright did not appreciate the clever- 
ness and the penetration of her remark. 
Indeed, she knew in advance that he would 
not, for she knew his limitations. ‘‘ Now,” 
thought she, ‘‘ Craig would haveappreciated 
it—and clapped me on the arm.” 

“Did you like Josh?” Grant inquired. 

“Very much, indeed.” 

“Of course,” said Arkwright satirically. 

“He has ability to do things. He has 
strength. . . . He isn’t like us.” 

Arkwright winced, as she had hoped. 
“T’m afraid you exaggerate him merely 
because he’s different.” 

““He makes me feel an added contempt 
for myself, somehow. Doesn’t he you?” 

“‘T can’t say he does,”’ replied Arkwright, 
irritated. ‘‘I appreciate his good qualities, 
but I can’t help being offended and dis- 
turbed for him by his crudities. He hasan 
idea that to be polite and well dressed is to 
be weak and worthless. And I can’t get it 
out of his head.” 

Margaret’s smile irritated him still fur- 
ther. ‘‘ All great men are more or less rude 
and crude, aren’t they?’ said she. “They’re 
impatient of the trifles we lay so much 
stress on.” 

“So you think Josh is a great man?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Margaret, with 
exasperating deliberateness. ‘“‘I want to 
find out.” 

“‘And if you decide that he is, you'll 
marry him?” 

““Perhaps. You suggested it, you know.” 

“Tn jest,” said Arkwright, unaccount- 
ably angry with her, with himself, with 
Craig. ‘‘As soon as I saw him in your pres- 
ence I knew it wouldn’t do. It’d be giving 
a piece of rare, delicate porcelain toa grizzly 
as a plaything.” 

He was surprised at himself. Now that 
he was face to face with a possibility of her 
adopting his own proposition he disliked it 
intensely. He looked at her; never had 
she seemed so alluring, so representative of 
what he called distinction. At the very 
idea of such refinement at the mercy of the 
coarse and boisterous Craig his blood 
boiled. ‘‘Josh is a fine, splendid chap, asa 
man among men,”’ said he to himself; ‘‘ but 
to marry this dainty aristocrat to him—it’d 
bean outrage. He’snot fit to marry among 
our women. . . What a pity sucha 
stunning girl shouldn’t have the accessories 
tomake her eligible.’’ And he hastily turned 
his eyes away lest she should see and attach 
too much importance to a mere longing— 
for he felt it would be a pitiful weakness, 
a betrayal of opportunity, for him to marry, 
ina mood of passion that passes, a woman 
who was merely well born—when he had 
the right to demand both birth and wealth 
in his wife. 

“‘T’ve often thought,”’ pursued Margaret, 
“that to be loved by a man of the Craig 
sort would be—interesting.”’ 

“While being loved by one of your own 
sort would be dull?” suggested Arkwright 
with a strained smile. 

Margaret shrugged her bare, white 
shoulders in assent. ‘‘ Will you go with me 
to the Supreme Court on Tuesday?” 

“ Delighted!” said Arkwright. And she 
saw—though he did not—that the deep- 
hidden source of his enthusiasm was a 
belief that Josh Craig would make an ass of 
himself. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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another sketch about a party of country 
people I had seen in Lincoln Park, who 
earnestly debated whether the huge 
Victoria lilies were a genuine growth or 
only painted tin—until one of them tossed 
a large stone into the middle of a lily, and 
the ensuing wreck sent them scurrying 
away in fear of the policeman. 

Next day I went over to the Daily News 
office, on Fifth Avenue. Three long and 
dingy flights of stairs led to a dim, bare loft. 
A broad, sloping shelf of unpainted pine 
boards, built along the north wall, for the 
reporters to write at, and a dozen chairs 
were almost the only furniture. At the 
eastern end, in one corner, stood a small, 
but stout, plank palisade. Whether this 
was designed for purposes of fortification 
or imprisonment I never knew; but the 
city editor occupied a much battered and 
belittered desk within it. In the opposite 
corner was a small office, inclosed by a pine 
partition. Three messenger boys on a 
bench by the door stopped fighting long 
enough to point to this office when IL 
inquired for the managing editor. 

In the room I found a big, sandy man, 
in his shirt-sleeves, tilted back in a swivel- 
chair, his feet hoisted to the burdened 
table, a proof-sheet in one hand, a pencil in 
the other. When he had finished reading 
the proof, and I had told him who I was, and 
refreshed his memory by showing him the 
non-committal note, he asked me to sit 
down. After some search on the table he 
took up several sheets of manuscript, which 
I apologetically recognized as my little 
sketches. 

““You’ve never worked in a newspaper 
office,’’ he said, glancing at the manuscript. 
Afterward, when I used to catch myself 
mechanically disfiguring personal letters 
with certain cabalistic signs for the printer, 
I knew why he could tell that so easily. 
Hoping to gain a little favor, I mentioned 
that I had been a student of the magazine 
for unsuccessful writers. 

“Well, I wouldn’t do that,’’ he replied 
indulgently. ‘If I wanted to get a job as 
a bartender I wouldn’t spend my time 
reading what was said by other people who 
wanted to be bartenders and couldn’t.”’ 

It seemed a low way of putting it, yet I 
recognized that the observation was not 
lacking in sagacity. 

“T can use such stuff as this,” he added, 
looking over the manuscript. ‘‘ What sort 
of job have you got now?” I described it 
briefly, and he soon had an outline of my 
limited experience. 

““T haven’t a place for another reporter 
now,” he said, rather impersonally, ‘‘and I 
don’t know as you have soaked up enough 
of the town yet to be worth much as a 
reporter. But I want an editorial writer.” 

My heart sank. 

“Do you know anything about local 
polities?” he asked. I shuffled and 
fumbled with the answer, but its substance 
must have been a negative. 

“Ever interest yourself particularly in 
national politics? Ever studied the tariff 
question?’’ he pursued. ~ 

““No,”’ I said faintly. 

“How about capital and labor and the 
currency ?”’ 

I shook my dejected head. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “I 
wouldn’t wonder if you’d do all right. At 
any rate, you’ve got a fair start. A good 
editorial writer,” he continued calmly, ‘‘is 
about the hardest thing in the world to 
find. It’s almost impossible to keep ’em 
from going solemn. You see, they get to 
making deep studies of the great questions 
of the day and filling themselves up with 
important opinions. Then all you can do 
is to send ’em out to report fires for a while, 
in hopes they’ll forget it. The morning 
papers can stand a good deal of ponderous 
editorial because they circulate mostly in 
the country, where people will do anything 
to pass the time. But our circulation is 
mostly in the city. City people will not 
read solemn opinions. They can put in 
their time looking at the street signs. 
Suppose you write me two or three edito- 
rake Take your time to it. Write two or 
three and send ’em in. Then come around 
to see me.” 

I wrote the editorials, which, whatever 
their defects otherwise, could not be open 
to the objection of conveying grave opinion. 
When I again presented myself in the dingy 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


loft the managing editor greeted me 
cordially. ‘‘If you really want to get into 
the newspaper business,” he said, ‘‘I will 
give you a show. It’s about like matri- 
mony. Those who are in want to get out, 
and those who are out want to get in.” 

I mentioned that I had supposed one 
must begin in the humblest reportorial 
capacity and accumulate much experience 
before he could be an editorial writer. 

“That’s part of the fake,” he replied. 
““Monopoly of a good fake is the most 
valuable possession known to man. Take, 
for instance, gutting a chicken. It’s really 
the simplest thing in the world. Yet in 
antiquity many astute gentlemen got fat 
salaries for doing it because they pretended 
it was an awful mystery which revealed the 
future. There’s [The gentleman he 
mentioned was the managing editor of an 
esteemed contemporary.] If you’d gone to 
him you would have found him wrapped in 
a black mantle, wearing blue goggles and a 
conical hat. He would have told you 
that you couldn’t possibly be a newspaper 
man until you had had years of experience 
on a newspaper, and turned out the dim, 
green lights before you could have asked 
him how you could possibly get the ex- 
perience, except by being a newspaper man. 
See the paper he gets out. He pretends 
that it’s a revelation of the future. But 
you couldn’t fool the garbage man on it. 
He knows what it is.” 

This the managing editor declared with 
great gusto. ‘‘Anybody with eyes,” he 
continued, ‘‘can see that making a news- 
The 
soothsayers pretend it’s an awful mystery. 
They want old, experienced men, who will 
do things just the way Horace Greeley did 
‘em. That’s why most newspapers are so 
stupid. If you take young men who don’t 
know anything about the business, some 
of ’em may have an idea, so you stand a 
show of getting out a bright paper.” 

Such voluble candor encouraged me. 
The managing editor asked me again what 
salary I was getting, and said I might begin 
Monday morning, at twenty dollars a week. 

I must be at the newspaper office by 
eight o’clock in the morning, which was the 
reason we gave for moving from Ravens- 
wood. But probably nobody was fooled. 
Asa matter of fact, while Cousin Janet and 
her husband were the salt of the earth, and 
I hope we were not disagreeable people, 
that dual household arrangement had be- 
come a bore to everybody involved. We 
desired a place of our own, and Cousin 
Janet, with the highest good will and 
affection, desired us to have one. After a 
good deal of looking we found a pleasant 
little furnished suite on the top floor of a 
three-story brick building, just west of 
Lincoln Park. The rent, $35 a month, was 
a bit staggering; but it looked so cozy we 
took it. 

Moving, fortunately, was a_ simple 
operation. Almost the bulkiest of our 
possessions was a large hamper full of 
canned fruit, which my hospitable mother 
had given us. Having once lugged that 
hamper from the station to the street car 
and from the street car home, I was 
intimately acquainted with it. The best 
of women have inexplicable superstitions. 
Canned fruit seems to be an article which 
the housewifely heart mysteriously invests 
with a sacred character. The piano is 
merely freight. Jewelry may be expressed. 
Even the baby, in a crisis, may be sent by a 
messenger. - But canned fruit must be con- 
veyed by hand. In vain I pleaded to put 
it in the wagon, with mere profane luggage. 
My wife rescued it, and held me to my duty. 

The day we moved was a warm Sun- 
day, and when I had toiled with the 
hamper across the long, hot stretch to the 
tracks there was no room on the cars. 
We must go back three-quarters of a mile 
to the railroad station. My two legs 
gradually bent until they described a 
perfect circle. My right arm was drawn 
out until it trailed on the ground. Thus 
deformed, running with perspiration and 
dragging the hamper behind me, I finally 
reached the station—to the frank amuse- 
ment of waiting passengers, in which my 
wife joined. 

Our top flat had four rooms, very com- 
fortably furnished. We wandered at large 
that evening from the kitchen to the 
dining-room, thence to the bedroom and 
the adjoining cubby, which was to be my 
den, and sat down and beamed with con- 
tent. At last we had our very own place. 
We agreed that it was too good to be true. 


_Editor’s Note — This story will be complete in 
six parts, of which this is the fourth. 


N controversies as to rates, the 

policy of the American Telephone 

and Telegraph*Company and its 
Associate Bell Companies has been to 
make a complete and.absolute show- 
ing of the condition, cost and value 
of plant, cost and value of service, cost 
and necessity of proper maintenance, 
and the broad position is taken that 
neither this company nor its asso- 
ciated Bell companies have anything 
to conceal or anything to apologise for. 


The capitalization of all the com- 
panies is conservative, far within justi- 
fiable limits, and in the relation be- 
tween the replacement value of the 
properties and the capitalization of 
the companies, unique. 


fair rates, therefore, should be 
authorized or acquiesced in, for it is 
only by fair rates that good service to 
the public and permanent, healthy 
conditions can be created or main- 
tained. With a full knowledge of all 
surrounding circumstances and con- 
ditions, it is believed that this will be 
fully acquiesced in by the public. 


fair rates should and do insure 
high-class plant and equipment main- 
tained at a high state of efficiency, 
and provide fair wages to employes 
—the highest paid for similar class 
of employment. Both of these are 
necessary to good service. 


Fair rates should give fair return 
on the investment, and promise fair 
return on new money needed. This 
is necessary to maintain the in- 
terest of the existing shareholders 
in the proper administration of the 
business, as well as to provide for the 
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Fair Rates © 


- distribution of gross charges? 


continually increasing publicdemand, | 
Any revenue produced over and 
above such requirements and the 
proper reserve to provide for contin- | 
gencies can be used for the benefit 9 4 | 
public, allowing the company to retain | 
a part sufficient to stimulate the most 
efficient and economical management, — 
It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to get effective and economical | 
management, such as would produce | 
the best results for both the publi 
and the shareholders, without rec | 
ognizing this principle. : 
| 
| 


i 
It does not seem possible that there 
can be any question of the justice of 
this position. That being granted 
the facts to be settled are :— . 
Is the management honest and | 
competent ? $- 
What is the investment ? - 
Is the property represented by — 
that investment maintained at a 
high standard? 9 


What percentage of return | 


) 
My 


it show? 
Is that a fair return? 
Is it obtained by a _ reasonable — 
| 
If these questions are answered : 
isfactorily—and they are in the pub- — 
lished reports of the offices of this 
company —there can be no basis for 
conflict between the company and the 
public, and the less the working con- — 
ditions are made inflexible by legis- — 
lative proscription, the better will — 
be the solution of the constantly — 
changing problems incident to main- : 
taining the universal telephone serv- _ 
Fi 


ice wisely demanded by the public. 
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$5.00 Shoe 


The soles are formed by a skillful combination of antiseptic 


felt, elastic leather, and waterproof canvas laid over cork. They give buoyant 


life to the tread and keep you feeling always fresh. 


You 


will not need overshoes or rubbers if you wear the Sharood 


R E-Z $5.00 Shoe. 
dampness in them. 


Your feet are proof against cold and 
R E-Z Pneumatic Soles are soft and 


flexible from first to last so that the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 


Shoe requires no breaking-in. 
Most live dealers have them. 


Try a pair and see. 


If yours hasn’t them 


in stock, send us his name and we will mail you a 
copy of our R E-Z Style Book and a pair of Sharood’s 


R E-Z Shoe Laces FREE, 


SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION 


356 Broadway, ®. 
MADEON 


9? 16,000 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SS et SS Oo AT 
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9 e it e 
Clark’s Cruises «i. “Arabic 
Feb.4, Orient ; Oct.16,'09,Feb.5,’10, Cruises Round 
the World. Fall Tours, ’08, Round the World. 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York | 


tons 


DSON Freight Forwarding Co. — 
Reduced rates on household goods toall — 
Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 


Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 
Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Men and Women 


A Celebrity is born every day. Who is he? 
What is his story? How does he live, work 
lay? What about his family, his friends, his 
ancies? Read HUMAN LIFE, its exclusive 
field is interesting articles about people. 
HUMAN LIFE marshals the world’s celebri- 
ties of the day together and gives them to you 
in picture and story as under a field glass. 


HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
stories and pictures of people and will keep 
the entire family posted as to the actions and 
poles of all the prominent people of the entire 
world. 


It has the greatest writer in this country of 
vigorous, virile, pungent, forceful, piquant 
English, as its editor-in-chief, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, the caustic contributor to THE SATURDAY 
EvENING Post, Cosmopolitan, Success and 
many other representative periodicals; the 
author of ‘‘The President,’’ ‘‘ The Boss,” 
“ Wolfville,’ ‘‘ Andrew Jackson,’ and other 
books of story and adventure, every one 
scintillating with strenuous life. Mr. Lewis’s 
fingers are upon the public pulse; he knows 
what the public wants, and he gives them 
running-over measure; his knowledge of men 
and things is as wide as the wide, wide world. 
HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh orig- 
inal matter from the best authors and best 
artists, and filled to overflowing with human 
interest. 


You will, find the great and the almost great 
the famous and sometimes infamous, describe 
in HUMAN LIFE, with a knowledge of their 
little humanities that is engrossing. 


HUMAN LIFE has a peculiar style and 
method of its own, which gets the reader into 
intimate relation with the subject written 
about. It may be said here, on these pages, 
you almost meet the people. You get them at 
close range, ‘“‘off the stage,” as it were; you 
see all their little mannerisms and peculiar- 
ities, and you hear them tell good anecdotes ; 
you laugh with them, you find out about 
their homes and hobbies and children and 
“ better-halves.”’ 


Among the well known writers of the day 
who contribute to HUMAN LIFE are Charles 
Edward Russell, Vance Thompson, Upton 
Sinclair, David Graham Phillips, Elbert Hub- 
bard, Brand Whitlock, David Belasco, Clara 
Morris, Ada Patterson, Laura Jean Libby, 
Nanon Tobey and many others. 


HUMAN LIFE is unique in that its principal 
aim is to tell truthful, fascinating, live, up-to- 
date human tales about real human people— 
rich people—poor people—good people—bad 
people—people who have accomplished things 
—people who are trying to accomplish things 
—people you want to know about — people that 
everybody wants to know about. 


5) 


A Splendid Chance to Secure One 
or More of Mr. Lewis's Books and 


The Magazine About People 
Edited by ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


A Full Year For Only $1.00 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you Human Life for a 


full year and any one of these six books, charges prepaid. 


@ If you desire more than one of the books, send $1.00 for 
each year’s subscription and books will be sent. 


@ If you desire the six books sent at one time, send us 
$5.00, we will enter you up for a five years’ subscription to 
Human Life and send the six books, charges prepaid. 


Human Life for a full year and one of these books for 
$1.00 is unusually good value. 


This Offer is not Good in Canada or Foreign Countries 
HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


83-87 Southgate Building Boston, Massachusetts 


President Roosevelt 


calls the winning of the West the most 
glorious epoch in American history. It 
was filled with men who took life on the 
gallop, who did some big deeds, and 
some bad ones; who lived hard, shot 
straight, and died game. Of romance, 
heroics and adventure there were plenty. 
It is about these things that Mr. Lewis 
writes in Wolfville, Wolfville Days, 
Wolfville Nights, and The Sunset Trail. 
No one knew that rugged country in 
those pioneer days better than he. He 
is the historian of the West in fiction. 
Of the other two books, The Boss is a 
crisp and strong novel in which Tani- 
many Hall politics figure, whilethe vigor- 
ous plot of The President is laid in the 
social and official life at Washington. 


These books are not paper-covered 
ones. They were originally published 
and sold at $1.50 each. They have sold 
edition after edition, hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. They are splendidly 
cloth-bound, with artistic covers, and 
superb illustrations by such men as 
Frederic Remington, George Gibbs, W. 
Glackens, J. N. Marchand, E. M. Connell, 
and Jay Hambridge. The paper is heavy 
and the print large and clear. Each 
book contains from 400 to 500 pages. 


HUMAN LIFE is a great big maga- 
zine, printed on fine paper with colored 
covers, and fully illustrated. 

HUMAN LIFE is brief, alive, up-to- 
date, crispingly and entertaining ly edited. 

HUMAN LIFE marshals the world’s 
celebrities of the day together, and it 
gives them to you in picture and story 
as under a field glass. 


The magazine is well worth a dollar 
a year. We will, however, send you 
HUMAN LIFEfor a full yearand any one 
of Mr. Lewis’s books on receipt of one 
dollar. 


If you desire to see a sample copy of 
HUMAN LIFE send us your name and 
address on a post card. 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 


are different—yet dignified; 
swagger, but not gaudy. Gen- 
tlemen’s clothes in every sense 
of the word. For Young Men 
and Men who stay Young. 

Made in Chicago by Alfred 


Decker & Cohn. Sold 
through the better clothiers. 


a Few Cents 


compared with common 
sense in buying and using 
a hot water bottle? For 
a few cents you can get 
one not fit to lend your 
enemy. With common 
Sense you can get 


Bailey’s 
Good Samaritan 


Hot Water Bottle 


that fits every part of the 
body, soothes instead of 
irritates, soft as a pillow 77K 
to lie on, best quality of OG 
red rubber, cloth lined, 
and warranted fora year. 


What's 


By buttoning the two ends to- 
gether see what a perfect 
heater it makes for the feet, 
what a perfect form for throat 
troubles or to stand next to 
the body. It is the most com- 
forting and practical Hot 
¥ Water Bottle ever made. 


10 in., 2 qts., $1.75. 11 in., 3 qts., $2.00. 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. Rubber Cata. FREE. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


What Is It? 


EDITION OF HUMIDORS 
For smokers only, The only practical moistener. For cigars and 
tobacco. Just the size of acigar. Holds itself in the box. Does 
not touch the cigars. A humidor costs you $3 and up — this is bet- 
ter! Costs you 50 cents, postpaid. Get the idea? A dandy side 
line for salesmen. A whirlwind proposition to the dealer. Write to 


Little Peerless Moistener Co., South Bend, Indiana 
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THE BUTLER’S 
STORY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Amos and Miss Patricia, I mean Mrs. 
Amos, with my master and old Mr. Gerard, 
and Eliza is sewingand humming to herself, 
which is a habit I shall break her of if I am 
able, and saying, ‘‘I thought you had lost 
that old book. Don’t write in it, Peter. 
Why don’t you talk to me?”” But 1am 
going to write in it for the last time and 
leave it for my post-humerous works. 

Yet wot I have to put down is not by 
any means all happiness for Mr. Carter did 
lose all his money just as Mr. Ketchem said 
he would and went bankrupt and had to 
sacrifice all his property for his creditors. 
Two days after he testified before the 
Grand Jury a sheriff came and levied on 
the house and furniture and a receiver in 
bankruptcy took possession of it and gave 
us a week to get out. You would have 
thought that Mrs. Carter would go off her 
head for the first few days and Miss 
Harriet was that upset that she would not 
speak at all. She acted as if she had a 
personal grievance against her father and 
all the world besides. One by one the 
servants was called up and paid off until 
there was only about six left, including 
Eliza, Aunty Robertson and me, and 
although you will be surprised to hear it 
we got along quite beautiful without them 
while weremained. Then Mr. Carter hired 
a small flat on the West Side and asked 
Eliza and me if we would be so kind as to 
get it ready for the family as our month 
was not up and he had not had a chance to 
engage other servants which we did. 

“JT wonder wot Mrs. Carter will say 
when she sees this!” I says to Eliza one 
day while we were getting unpacked. 

“T wonder wot Miss Harriet will say!” 
says she. 

Well, wot do you suppose Mrs. Carter 
did say? That is the funniest thing of all. 
She had climbed up the four flight of stairs 
without the elevator and came puffing in 
the door and the first thing she says was, 

‘““How perfectly dear!” she says. ‘“‘It is 
just like our flat in Piqua!” she says, and 
she threw herself down in a rocking chair 
by the window and looked out over the 
Hudson and says very softly, ; 

“T haven’t felt so happy as I do now 
since I lived there.” 

So Eliza and I slipped back into the 
little kitchen and as we sat there together 
we could hear Mrs. Carter arranging 
furniture and a-singing to herself as happy 
as could be and I says to Eliza, 

“‘Wot are you going to do, Eliza?”’ And 
she says: 

“T don’t know, Peter, but I was thinking 
of getting a place as hat checker in one of 
the big hotels at the dining-room door.”’ 

And I said, why? and she said, 

“Evelyn Raymond had a friend who 
was tall and fair and had such a job and 
she married a millionaire whose hat she 
used to check. They like them tall and 
fair. Iam tall and fair,” she says. 

““Do you want to marry a millionaire?” 
I says. 

“Well, I don’t want particular to marry 
a millionaire,”’ she says, ‘‘ But I don’t want 
to die an old maid,” she says, and she 
looked across the sink at me sort of weepy, 
and I says although I had not thought 
seriously of it before, 

“Neither do I, dear, and J like them tall 
and fair.” ; 

And then all I remember is that she said 
**O, Peter!” and I took her in my arms and 
held her there so long that when we tiptoed 
to the parlor door Mrs. Carter had gone 
long ago; 4 

Eliza has just said ‘“‘O, Peter!”’ again for 
I laughed to myself just now when I wrote 
this and she looked over my shoulder and 
read wot I had written and tried to snatch 
the book away but I did not let her. 

Well, if I had not proposed to Eliza that 
afternoon I should never have found Lord 
Craven, for I took her out to dine and then 
to a play which she said she had heard was 
a good one, and for the first time I bought 
seats in the orchestra. The play was all 
about the India mutiny and an orficer who 
is left behind when his regiment goes to the 
front, and was very pitiful, so that Eliza 
eried and I cried a little also, and then the 
orchestra began to play ‘“‘God Save the 
King” and although nobody near me did 
so, | got on to my feet and stood up all 
alone. Well, a lot of the audience stared 
hard at me and some of them began to 
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The Graceful, Easy Stride 


HE great triumph of John J. Hayes, the Irish-American lad who | 

won the Olympic Marathon race, exemplified at Central Park, | 

New York. Young men, here is another convincing chapter 
proving the advantage of O’Sullivan’s Live Rubber Heels in secur- 
ing the easy, graceful stride in running or walking. 


JOHN J. HAYES (Winner of the Marathon Race) 


After giving an exhibition of Marathon running at Central Park, September | 1, showing how heels 
of live rubber accelerate the graceful, easy stride, before a party of advertising men from Boston. 

Mr. Hayes showed his skill in preparing his running shoes as well as in winning the great race. 
He had a light pair of O’Sullivan’s live rubber heels attached to his running shoes. is success | 
proved the correctness of his judgment and verifies what O'Leary, the veteran pedestrian, always | 
maintains, that it’s the “ head" that wins all such tests of endurance. ties 


‘Moral 


If you want to walk easily and gracefully, do it like John J. Hayes. | 
If you want to walk brisker and farther with the same effort, do it |” 
like Dan O'Leary, head thrown back, chest out, with a cane for com- q A 
pany. Dan knows that true walking comfort and grace of carriage 
spring from O’Sullivan’s live rubber heels. He eliminates the jar on 
his spinal column, his brain, by padding the point of greatest contact | 
with live rubber. Why not get the live, healthy habit-walk? iz 
When you order rubber heels and pay 50 cents, see that you get | 
O’Sullivan’s. They are the only heels made of live rubber. Substi- 
tutes leave the shoemaker a bit more profit. | 
The name “O'Sullivan” on rubber is like “Sterling” on silver. 


: ot : 
ASHAPE FOR |[ me 
EVERY MOUTH |B) 


Se : ALFRED H-SMITH COMPANY 
OLD IN A SEALED BOX || 84 CHAMBERS STREET. N.Y. 


: jz 
Only 10 Cents for Sample —The Musician Sov2"*z2 | PLAYS Catalog_cf Professional and Amateut 
music. FREE—77 Themes with Descriptive Notes of Favorite 4 Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Minstr 
and Successful Songs and Piano Pieces—(In booklet form). Jokes, Recitations, Make-Up Goods, Etc.,sent Free. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 153 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | DICK & FITZGERALD, 24 Ann Street, New York 


‘The Mark of 
Good Clothes 
as well as 


Good Luck 


Che“ Ultra” Sack Suit 


n extremely stylish garment, 


vith all suggestion of over 


if 


| xaggeration absent. 
| Bend us your name and address and 


we will see that your wants are filled. 


andsome Memorandum book sent free of charge. 


David Marks & Sons 


i “Horse Shoe’” Clothes, Broadway, New York 
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See How Handy? 


A push with your thumb—andit’sin, That's the 
whole story of the Handihook—the clever new 
_ hook. No hammering. No screwing. You can 
hang any thing with a Handihook — anywhere 
—any time—in an instant. And it hangs a 
small picture just as well as it does a heavy 
coat, and vice versa. Holds 10 pounds, Will 
not disfigure wall or woodwork. Small, 
neat and ornamental. 
Ifyouhanganythingin yourhome, office 
or store — pictures, calendars, whisks, Yj 
wels, coats, waists, skirts, kitchen utensils, 
,— hang it the Handihook way—the new 
y. Get some —you'll like the way they 
ork. Four finishes. Brass, 25¢ doz. Gun 
etal, nickel and antique copper, 30¢ doz. 


Tf your stationery or hardware 
dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
Mame and 10¢ for Sample Assortment. 


' GOERTZ & C0.,282 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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ROE te ate 
Ch dp h Of 


77 Clark St., Chicago. 


pert Shorthand Reporters. 


‘ehave hundreds of Graduates who are experts. 
catalogue “A Book of Inspiration” sent free. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 104, 1416 Broadway, 
New York,NY, 
Address the one nearer you. 


ago, Ill. 
e two schools. 


ic System— written with only nine characters. No 
"sno “ruled lines’’—no ‘‘ shading ’’—no ‘‘ word- 

cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
ptive inatter, free, address Chicago Correspondence 
728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, I)l. 


TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps many 
varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c. Stamp Album, 
coupons, large new list, bargain lists all Free! 
Agents Wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 

E. J. Schuster Co,, Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo. 
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snicker and I got red as a lobster when all 
of a sudden I saw there was.some one else 
standing up on the other side of the theatre 
just like me and my heart went out to this 
other Englishman though he was astranger. 
He was slim and tall and his face was 
brown and clean cut and he had a moustache 
and when he turned I saw it was Lord 
Craven and he knew me at the same in- 
stant. Well it took less time than it does 
for me to write it to get to him and we went 
out into the lobby and he told me how his 
cousin the Earl of Danforth had died very 
unexpected without heirs and how he now 
was the Earl himself and had plenty of 
money and was on his way back to Eng- 
land from Manitoba, and you must come 
with me, he says, and bring Eliza with you, 
for I had told him about her and how we 
had agreed to become man and wife that 
very afternoon. So that all things worked 
together for good, and if I had not told Miss 
Patricia to go into the library that time, 
she would not have made her father tell 
the truth, and he would not have lost his 
money, and Mrs. Carter would not have 
hired the flat, and I should not have mar- 
ried Eliza or taken her to the theatre and 
found Lord Craven, God bless him. So he 
wanted to know about everything andI 
told him all and how Miss Patricia was the 
noblest lady in the world and wot a fine 
fellow Mr. Amos was. 

““Gerard the poet and dramatist?’ he 
says. ‘‘I know him well.” 

““But,”” I says. ‘‘He does not really 
write anything to speak of, does he?”’ 

“He wrote this play,’’ sayshe, ‘‘ And he 
will make ten thousand pounds out of it if 
he makes a cent!” 

“My eye!” I says, ‘‘Now who would 
ever imagine Mr. Amos making anything!”’ 
I says. 

So Lord Craven said that of course I 
must go back into his service and return 
with him to England and bring Eliza who 
he said was a fine looking girl and he would 
give us a cottage on the place and I must 
eall to see him next day, which I did. 

And who should be there but Mr. Amos 
and Miss Patricia and they were the happi- 
est looking pair of people that ever you did 
see, and the three of them were all having 
tea in the corridor. So they bade me ap- 
proach and Mr. Amos got up and laid his 
hand on my arm and says: 

“Ridges, I want to speak to you pri- 
vately,”’ and he was that solemn I began to 
be afraid I had done something to offend 
him so I says: 

“Very good, sir,’”’ and he led me into the 
café and sat me down at a table and ordered 
a pint of champagne and says very softly, 

“Ridges, I want to ask your permission 
to marry Miss Patricia.” 

And I was that surprised and overjoyed 
that I nearly lost my voice, but I seized my 
glass and I raised it and said: 

“Mr. Amos,’ I says, ‘‘God bless you 
both! God bless you!”’ 

And I drank it orf. Then Mr. Amos held 
out his hand and I took it hard and he says: 

“Thank you, Ridges, I promise you she 
will be the happiest woman in the world if I 
can make her.”’ 

So we went back and I smiled at Miss 
Patricia so that she might know that I 
knew, and then Lord Craven said he was 
going to get married himself in a week or 
two and he wanted Mr. Amos for best man 
because they had been at Oxford together 
and how the best thing would be for us all 
to go back to England on the same ship in 
each other’s company. So I bade them 
adoo and went and told Eliza and she 
agreed that if we were going we might as 
well be married at once and have our 
honeymoon on the ocean, but there is no 
need to go into that part for her father who 
is the electrician in Astoria raised a horrid 
row and was very shirty about her marry- 
ing an Englishman and leaving the country 
but her brother is a very decent young 
fellow. So in the end we were married and 
Lord Craven and Mr. Amos and Miss 
Patricia was at the wedding and kissed the 
bride, and I did not care in the least; and 
a few days later Miss Patricia became Mrs. 
Gerard and everybody except Miss Harriet 
was as jolly as if they had never lost their 
money, and Mr. Carter quite hilarious not 
to say elevated, and then I learned the 
reason that they had not got married be- 
fore was because Mr. Amos had no money 
and Miss Patricia had and he was too 
proud, but now he had made a lot of money 
with his plays and poetry and she had none, 
but they had loved each other all along, 
and all the swellest people came to the 


| wedding just as if nothing had happened | 
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“’That’s it-—Cook’s Linoleu 


OOKING for a trade-mark name on linoleum is a new idea; | 
| 


a9 


but your self-interest will at once suggest that it is a good idea. 
Formerly the purchaser took ANY linoleam—and had to wait on 
the wear-test to prove quality. 

All that is changed. When your dealer shows Coox’s Linoleum, 
you énow that he 1s offering you the choicest patterns made, backed by a 
name that stands for highest quality, longest wear and lasting satisfaction. 
Write for Cook’s Linoleum Book M, with patterns 


in colors, Use the corner coupon; or a postal. 

Y for your walls. The cleanable, water- 
Cook’s Decora Bek wall-cloth which Beatie home- 
makers are using instead of wall-paper, Won’t crack or fade. 
Cleanable with a damp cloth. Wears everlastingly. Thor- 
oughly sanitary. Wide choice of beautiful patterns; designs 
suitable to every scheme of decoration. 


Coox’s Lino.eum, Trenton, N. J. 
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365 Perfect Shaves Each Year 


How many wafer blades must be used 
for 365 Shaves? 

A Carbo Magnetic Razor will shave 
indefinitely without honing or grinding. 
Consider the saving and convenience. 


NO NEW BLADES—NO ANNUAL TAX 
ONE RAZOR LASTS A LIFETIME 


Write for booklet, “‘ Hints on Shaving,’’ stating your dealer’s name, and 
whether or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor :—We will then arrange 
sothat youcan test one for 30 dayswithout obligation on your part to purchase 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 
443-444 Broadway, N.Y. 


Carbo-Magnetic 
Strop 


Double concave for 
heavy beards 


Hollow Ground 
as illustrated 


Set of two in 
leather case 


Exceptional Business Opportunity 
$5 to $15 Per Day Only $165 


has been made print- 4 5 a 

ing business and r for this won- 
calling cards, derful, high- 
postals, tickets, ~ speed, little 
etc., on this ™ press. Beyour 
wonderful new Bown boss, 
high-speed No experience 
Automatic required, 
Card Press. 


Pears’ Soap is the 


great alchemist. Women| App 
AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS. A practical press, 
size 12 x 21 x 24 inches, self- feeding and inking, uses standard type, 
prints 120 cards per minute in sizes from 1x2 to full postal size. 


Mr. George E. Duryee, of Schenectady, N.Y., earned $130.80 
in 11 days. Wesell every thing necessary to start you in perma- 
nent, profitable business. Catalog free—write to-day. 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Chicago 
Factory : 155 8. Jefferson St. Sales Office: 171 Dearborn St. 


are made fair by its use. 


Sold continuously since 1789. 


° in Washington, Oregon and 
[... f ATENTS that PROTECT Timber Lands British Columbia, lemploy only 
Our $books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps best examiners and estimators. Write for proposition. 


RAY W. JONES, Am. Bank Building, Seattle, Wash. 


esacclatedd 17 Promis Blk., Victoria, B. C. 


|R. S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 
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Guaranteed 
Hose for 
Men and 


Women 


No more holes—no more darn- 
ing—no more foot discomfort—no 
more dissatisfaction. Even without 


a guarantee they more than equal 
anv other hose at the same price. 


are made withbestyarns. Bestdyes. 
Unusually strong. Delightfully soft. 
DARNOMORE Hose, like silk 
hose, are shaped in the knitting, and 
not artificially shaped on a board. 


Ifa hole appears in six months you get a 
new pair free. 

Men’s sizes in black, tans and grays, and ¥ 
with white feet. L ight) and - V 
medium weight. Women s 
sizesinmediumw eightonly. 

Either style soldin six pair 
lots, at $2.00 the box. 

Asa test—a trial box of 3 
pairs for $1.00, guaranteed 
for 3 months, is sure to con- 
vince you. 

Lisle silk sox, in light 
weight, box of six, $3.00. 

Order at your dealer’s 
or by mail. 
Representatives wanted. 
DARNOMORE 
COMPANY, 
75 Worth St 
New York, 


ALOX is the only 
Oxygen Tooth 
Powder and it’s the 
Oxygen that renders it 


Oxygen in Calox pene- 
| trates into every crevice 
and cavity of the teeth, 
destroying all germs, preventing 
decay and whitening the teeth by 
its harmless bleaching properties. 


“The OXYGEN Does It”’ 


All Druggists 25 Cents 
Dainty Trial Size Can and Booklet sent | 


on receipt of Five Cents. 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., NewYork 


Agents make big money Tae our new 
Aromatic Antiseptic Velvet Wood Tooth- 
picks. Superior to all others— preserve 
the teeth—perfume the breath—recom- 
mended by dentists and surgeons—three 
flavors —sell easily at good profit. If your 
dealer doesn’t have them, send his name 
and 20 cents for full box and agents’ terms. 


E Aromatic Toothpick Co., 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. & 


w= SHORT STORIES —Ic. to Sc. a word. We 
fm sell stories, plays, and book Manuscripts, 
=] Ol. commission; we criticize and revise them 

and tell you where to sell them. Story- 
Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit ’’; 


tells how. The National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


so efficient as a cleanser 
» of the teeth. The | 


| make that ridiculous 


| your old friend, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


although it was a church affair and no 
breakfast afterwards except for the family. 

That is how we are here in Primrose 
Lodge which used to belong to the head 
gamekeeper in the old days, and Aunt Jane 
is coming from Wapping-on-Velley to 
spend her declining years with us, which is 
better than having Eliza’s father and 
mother if I do say it. The trip over was by 
no means unalloyed bliss, as they say in 
books, but it was not Eliza’s fault but of 
my stomach. I will never take another 
honeymoon on the water if I can avoid it 
for just when you want to be most loving 
you are apt to be seasick. But now all is 
as happy as can be. 

Yesterday a letter came from New York 
from Evelyn Raymond telling us the 
latest news about the family and I will 


| copy it in here: 


HOTEL IMPERIAL, 
Broadway, May 6. 


Dear Little Eliza: Your nice note came 
duly to hand and I hasten to reply. You 
will doubtless be surprised to see that I 


| have taken rooms here but an up to date 


actress must be d la mode. Ina word, my 
dear little innocent Eliza, I have gone on 
the stage. Not in the chorus, O no! But 
really and truly on the stage, for I have 
a sort of a fashion part in the Weber 
Company and wear clothes that would 
Harriet Carter 
scream with envy. 

By the way, you will be interested to 
learn that the Carter family are really 
down and out and that Mr. Carter has 
gone to work again—in a bank. Some 
friends got him a job as third Vice-Presi- 
dent of a trust company—it must be a 
trust company. Mrs. Carter is keeping 
house in the flat you and Peter fixed up 
for her and I saw her the other day buying 
some tin pans at a department store. She 
was real nice when I spoke to her and said 
she could get them three cents cheaper 
than at another place. She looked posi- 
tively radiant with joy. I honestly don’t 
think she ever was as happy before. The 
best joke of all is that she says that nasty 
cat of a Harriet is going to become a stenog- 
rapher. And what do you think? Her 
wretched brother is in our company. On 
the level! Can you believe it! He doesa 
sort of a Lord Dundreary part in the sec- 
ond act at eighteen per. It is done dreary, 
too! But I have no use for him, although 
he has tried to make up to me and has 
asked me to supper several times. Little 
Willie is still at Groton and is going to 
remain there, and Mrs. Carter says they 
are going to send him to college if they 
have to eat beans six times a week to 
do it. The old woman is the stuff after 
all and I like her. She asked me to drop 
in if I ever was up her way; and I 
really think she meant it. I suppose Miss 
Patricia is enjoying herself immensely. 
She is the style that I suppose takes with 
the Britishers but I never cared for her 
particularly, although I know that you and 
Peter think the ground she walks on is 
sacred. But you two are a pair of old 
innocents anyway. Give my love to Peter 
(or if you prefer it, Mister Ridges) and 
write me all about Lord Craven and 
Craven Hall and what goes on and what 
the English swells are really like. Do you 
know I am beginning to believe that 
you and I never saw the real thing at 
all. Good luck to you. With love from 


EVELYN. 
P.S. My stage name is Doris Haselmere. 


That is quite a sporty letter for a parlor 
maid, isn’t it? But I fancy Providence 
meant her for an actress and I have no 
criticism to make if she keeps honest and is 
a good one. So here is wishing her luck. 

Next week Lord Craven is to be married 
and while he is away on his Honeymoon 
Miss Patricia and Mr. Amos are to spend 
theirs here and I and Eliza will have the 
pleasure of waiting on them. After that 
they are going to visit Lord Craven for a 
month more, so by the time they leave I 
shall be better able to stand the break. 
Maybe I shall keep a note book and maybe 
not. There is not nearly so much to write 
about here, everything being more settled. 
But wotever America may be otherwise it 
is a good place to get a wife and wotever 
the people may be like in general my ten 
years in service there was a small price to 
pay for the sake of being with Miss Patricia 
who is the sweetest and loveliest woman 
in the world—except, of course, Eliza. 


(THE END) 
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Amatite on Shed of 
Montgomery 
Lumber Co., 

Suffolk, Va. 


\No Painting o 


OST ready roofings require a 
certain amount of repairs and 
painting every season or two 

in order to keep them free from leaks. 

This expense is now unnecessary. 
With an Amatite roof it is cut out 
entirely. 

Paint offers only temporary protec- 
tion at best. Every few years it must be 
renewed. When you buy a roofing that 
requires painting you are really buying 
two articles—roofing and paint — to do 
the work that Amatite can do alone. 

Amatite has a real mineral surface. 
This ‘top surface will withstand the 
severest kind of weather for many 
years and insures an amount of: pro- 
tection to your buildings that no other 
ready roofing can offer. Beneath this 
mineral surface are double layers of 
Felt and Coal Tar Pitch—the same 
waterproofing that is used by the United 
States Government at West Point, at 
someofthe Navy Yards, at the New York 
Custom House, and many other such 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


that will surprise you. 


the Fall and Winter. 


individual pattern, 


This Is What We 


Want To Send You, FREE 


Our Style Book, containing: — 

Representations of the eenbdaule cuts in clothes 
for this Winter. 

48 actual samples of cloth tee use in suits and 
overcoats. You can see what you're getting. 

A description of our business methods. 

Unsolicited testimonials from men who know and 
have tried us. We have pleased customers all 
over the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Our measurement chart for your convenience. 
Chart containing correct dress for all occasions. 


Chart showing what colors to wear with different 
complexions. 

We want to send you all these FREE. You incur 
no obligation by sending for it. Just give us 
your name and address. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boston 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans St. Louis 


(NewYork Se), at the Price You Pay for Ready-Mades 


OU would rather have tailor made clothes, of course ig 
made to your order and measure. 
Made to order clothes make you look like a well dressed man, 
instead of a mere ‘‘dummy”’ to hang ready made garments on. 
Made to order clothes generally cost more than “‘store 
clothes,’’ but on account of the perfect system which we have 
devised, and the enormous size of our business, we are enabled 
to make clothes to your own measurement from $12.50 to $25. 
This is not too much, is it? 

Now a word as to New York styles. 
best dressed men in the country. We are right here on the ground, 
and we know what is going on. 
that will make your local tailor sit up and take notice. 

No matter where you live—from Maine to California 
system of home measurement, in connection with the samples of 
goods which we send you, will enable you to have your tailoring 
done quickly, at a low price, and with a degree of saticiaail 


We want to send to you, FREE, samples of 
our domestic and imported textiles, many of 
which we control exclusively. Just examine these 
actual fabrics, and compare them with the suits 
sold ready-made by your local dealer. 
send you also, without charge, our Style Book for 
Read in the enclosed panel of this advertise- 
ment further particulars about this book, and how to get it. 

Every suit will be cut to your order, and made from your own 
which is always preserved for future refer- 
ence. Our guarantee of ‘‘perfect 
fit and satisfaction 
refunded’’ insures you abso- 
lutely against risk. Think of 
getting a 
made suit or overcoat made to 
your order from $12.50 up, and 
we deliver goods 
prepaid! 

If you want to look well- 
dressed and feel well-dressed 
just write us for our new Fall 
Style Book. 


The New York Tailors 


C-729 to 731 Broadway 


October 17, 
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buildings. Itis the greatest waterproof 
ing material known and you are sure 
of getting it only when you buy Annatite, 

With Amatite once on your buildings” 
you do not have to bother with paint- 
ing and coating. This is necessary 
with all smooth surfaced roofings, but 
with Amatite that expense and trou 
are entirely done away with. 

Although it has so many points a 
superiority, its cost is no more than 
the usual run of roofings; in fact, in 
many cases it is lower. 

Is it any wonder that last year we 


were unable to supply the demand for 
Amatite? 


Free Sample _ 


Let us send you a Free Sample and — 
Booklet which tells the story in detail 
and shows photographs of buildings in 
many sections of the country which — 
depend on Amatite for their protection 
against storms and weather. 
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We can make clothes for Mo 


We will 
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__ EXTRA OFFER 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


omans World 


WITHOUT COST THIS YEAR 


The WOMAN’S WORLD has the largest circulation of any publication in the world — 


over two million copies for each issue. 


In order to maintain this wonderful circulation and 


to demonstrate to new readers that the WOMAN’S WORLD is of unparalleled value for the 
low annual subscription price asked the publishers are making a very liberal offer at this 
time. Any one who will send us only 25 cents NOW to pay for a full year’s subscription 
for the entire year of 1909 will be sent free the September, October, November and Decem- 


ber issues of this year. 


Just to give you an idea of what a live magazine the WOMAN’S 


WORLD is, the following are a few of the features in the September and October issues, 


The Chicago Tribune 
says Editorially 


The revelations made by United States 
District Attorney Sims in the current 
number of WOMAN’S WORLD should 
be given as wide a currency as possible. 
The extent of the White Slave traffic and 
the machinery by which it is maintained 
should be brought home not only to the 
officials sworn to deal with crime, but to 
parents sworn under a higher law to guard 
their young. 

As Mr. Sims says, thousands of girls 
from the country are entrapped each year, 
and he points out the pitiful fact that the 
parents of a great majority of these unfor- 

-tunates are unaware of their fate. As a 
consequence of this state of public ignor- 
ance, the traffic proceeds unchecked save 
by the effortsof prosecuting officials, which 
are necessarily restricted and temporary in 
effect. 

_ What is greatly needed as a supplement 

to vigorous prosecution of offenders is a 


_ campaign of education. Clergymen should 


take up this evil and instruct parents in 
their congregations as to the reality and 
extent of the danger. In small towns there 
is virtually no knowledge of this evil and 
how it manifests itself, and there is far too 
little even in cities. 

The problem is enormous, but it can be 
solved largely by educational means. The 
responsibility for a broad and systematic 
campaign of enlightenment rests with the 
religious and social agencies now existent 
in every community—the churches, the 
women’s clubs, the civic leagues, and asso- 
ciations. The Press too, should give a 
reputable publicity and exert its influence 
directly and on educational lines, to the 
end that the public may know the gravity 
of the evil and its conditions. 


“The Illinois Vigilance Association” 
Object: To Suppress Traffic in Women and Girls. 
Association Building, Chicago, September 17, 1908. 
Woman's World: We thank you for the copies of WOMAN'S 
WORLD for September. We shall ask a donation for more. 
The article by Mr. Sims must do great good. 
ERNEST A. BELL, Cor. Sec’y. 


The Rocky Mountain Rescue Home 
A Christian Home for Erring Girls’”’ 

Colorado Springs, Colo., September 18, 1908. 
Woman's World: \ write to ask permission to publish in our 
official organ the article in the September WOMAN’S WORLD 
entitled “‘ The White Slave Trade of Today.'’ We desire to 
extend to you our personal thanks for the publication of this great 

Wo. H. LEE, Supt. 


To any one who accepts this WOMAN’S 


they send the coupon will in addition 


had 
| WORLD subscription offer and who when 
1 4 
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send the names and addresses of five 
friends, will be sent 10 beautiful ‘‘Lan- 
guage of the Flower’? Post Cards. Each 
ost card shows a different flower, grouped 
insuch a way that the sentiment that each 
_ flower represents is spelled out by the flow- 
ers. For example, the Violets on the Violet 
Post Card spell ‘‘ Faithfulness”’; the Roses 
“Love”; Clover, ‘‘Be Mine,” etc. Each 
post card is different, finished in many 


_ colors and glazed. The names wanted for 


circular subscription purposes only. 


copies of both issues of which will be sent you at once upon 
receipt of your acceptance of this offer, 


66 C 99 i i 
The White Slave Trade of Today” ®y F4vin W. Sims, 
ney in Chicago. An account of the prosecution by the United States Government 


of the “White Slave”’ Traders who Mr. Sims states *‘ Have reduced the art of ruin- 
ing young girls to a national and international system.’’ 


“THE MOST INTERESTING THING IN THE WORLD,” a fascinating sym- 
posium by Geo. Ade, Geo. Barr McCutcheon, Forrest Crissey, Will Payne, and 
William Hodge, the Actor. 

“THE JOURNAL OF JULIE,” the confidential and personal experiences of 
a young Country Girl winning her way in a great city. 

“THE OLD HOMES AND THE NEW,” by Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, 
former Vice President of the United States. ‘‘Is there a common element, a 
general deficiency, in modern family life which tends to fasten upon children in 
their future years this particular handicap, . this inability to enjoy the whole- 
some pleasures, this waning of the power to do difficult things? I certainly believe 
that this is the case and I give my reason below for that conviction,”’ begins 
Mr. Stevenson’s interesting article. 

Other contributors to the September and October WOMAN’S WORLD are 
Roswell Field, Allen D. Albert, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Elliott Flower, Elia W. 
Peattie, Margaret Sangster, Frank L. Stanton, Major Arthur Griffiths, General 
Chas. King, Ellen Stan, Carl Johnson, Opie Read, Dr. W. F. Waugh and others. 


Following are a few of the special features, etc., which will positively appear 
in the November and Decembér issues of the WOMAN’S WORLD: 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE FAITH,” by Clara Louise Burnham, author of ‘‘Jewel,”’ 
**Tewel Story Book,’’ ‘‘The Open Shutters,”’ etc. 

“THE SINS OF SOCIETY,” by Joseph Medill Patterson, author of ‘‘A Little 
Brother of the Rich,’’ the greatest book sensation of the year, six editions of which 
were published including over one hundred thousand books within thirty days of 
its issuance. Mr. Patterson declares that what we have in this country among 
the rich society people is practically a court; that the society women relegate all 
functions of usefulness exceptitig one —the bearing of children—and that they.are 
not inclined to discharge this function as they ought. 

“WHY GIRLS GO ASTRAY,” by Edwin W. Sims. Mr. Sims’ powerful 
article in the September WOMAN’S WORLD has made so profound an impres- 
sion upon the entire country that he has written another article on “ Why Girls 
Go Astray ”— written strictly from the viewpoint of a government official, who deals 
with this delicate and difficult problem. 

“THE SINS OF THE FATHERS,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of 
“A Little Traitor to the South,’”’ ‘‘Richard, the Brazen,”’ etc. This is a powerful 
story, dealing with the result of the sins of the fathers, visited upon children unto 
the third and fourth generation. 

“LOVE MAKING IN FOREIGN LANDS,” by Frank L. Pixley, author of 
“King Dodo,”’ the ‘‘ Burgomaster,”’ ‘‘ Prince of Pilsen,”’ etc. 

“THE MAID OF MILLIONS”—by one. How a girl who has unlimited 
money spends her life. What she does from the time she wakens in the morning 
until she sleeps at night. How she lives in luxury almost beyond the dreams of 
most people. Also stories, etc., by Margaret E. Sangster, Harriet Prescott 
Spafford, Elia W. Peattie, Opie Read, Stanley Waterloo, Elliott Flower, Forrest 
Crissey, Maud Radford Warren and many others. These features in only four 
issues which will be sent you free should convince you that the WOMAN’S 
WORLD is very much alive. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Sub. Dept. 40, CHICAGO. 


Remember Our Offer 


Fill out and send us this _ 


The U. S. District Attorney who represented the 
U. S. Government in the $29,000,000 
Standard Oil case. 


41 


MRS. CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


Novelist who has introduced into Fiction the 


Element of Christian Science. 


HON. EDWIN W. SIMS 


JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 
Author of “A Little Brother of the Rich.” 


1908 COUPON 


Send me free copies of the WOMAN’S WORLD of September, October, 
November and December issues containing all of the features mentioned in 
Enclosed find 25 cents to pay for a full year’s subscrip- 
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Coupon and Sept., Oct., | g Woman’s World, Sub. Dept. 40 
Nov. and Dec. issues 4 CHICAGO 
will be sent you free. 2 
al 
P| ge 
6 your advertisement. y ; 
TO ADVERTISERS 4 tion to WOMAN’S WORLD for the entire year of 1909. 
° 
WOMAN’S WORLD is the only Two &é Name = a 
Million circulation publication in the ! oe 
world—Rate $8.00 per line—inquire of Address J _W____ 
any advertising agency. oy cuca eee oo 
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Frauds amd Decep- sae smu nis: omy 
tions im : 
Precious Stones 


(Continued from Page 19) 


One of the most gigantic series of gem 
forgeries ever perpetrated in the fabrica- 
tion of antiques was that constituting the 
famous Poniatowski collection, offered for 
sale about 1860. It is possible that the 
discovery of the deception practiced here 
gave a check to the collecting of antique 
gems. This great collection, consisting of 
over twelve hundred magnificent intaglios, 
“veritable pictures on stone,” as King has 
called them, was exhibited in London. The 
gems measured from two and a half to 
three inches across and were nearly all fine 
carnelians or pale red sards. The subjects 
were not generally single heads or figures, 
but elaborate mythological compositions, 
such as Diana at the Chase and the Tri- 
umph of Hercules. Indeed, the range of 
designs covered nearly the whole large 
field of classic subjects. 

A well-known gem-collector, James 
Prendeville, wrote a full description of this 
extraordinary collection. In the intro- 
duction to this work, which is in two 
volumes, Prendeville says that the collec- 
tion was accumulated, from time to time, 
by the kings of Poland before it came into 
the possession of the late Prince Poniatow- 
ski. There are twelve hundred gems 
described. These are figured in four hun- 
dred splendid photographic reproductions 
with a gilded margin. The books are 
magnificent quartos, and the gems described 
are classified under five subjects. The 
entire work is written in a spirit of un- 
measured laudation, and describes the 
gems as of undoubted antiquity. Besides 
this, a series of plaster casts was executed, 
exact impressions of the gems themselves. 
The collection was sold at one of the great 
London auction-marts. Such a sale gen- 
erally proves to be a searching test of the 
real merit of the objects offered, for the 
great collectors and museums of all parts 
of Europe are represented by a trusted 
friend or such dealers as desire to execute 
their commissions, and every object is 
subjected to the most careful and detailed 
examination. Hence, it is not surprising 
that the spurious character of this collec- * 
| tion was brought to light before the sale 
| took place. The gems were really great 
| examples of the glyptic art, and, as 
antiques, each would have brought from 
one hundred to two thousand pounds. As  ) 
it was, they sold for from one to twenty 
pounds apiece, and the sale, instead of 
realizing one hundred thousand or one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, netted 
not more than five thousand pounds. All 
the specimens had been cut for the owner 
by the cleverest Italian artists of the ten 
or twenty years preceding the date of the 2 
sale, and as much as two hundred pounds 
each must have been paid for many of 
them. Had they been sold at auction as 
great examples of the skill of modern gem 
engravers, they might have brought several 
times the amount they originally cost their 
owner, or ten or twenty times as much as 
was actually obtained under the false 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS 
Little Cigars 


“Between the Acts” are the best-known, most popular «shor 
smoke” in the world—the original “little cigars” established by 
Thos. H. Hall, New York City, over 30 years ago. There’s th 
same rich fragrance and complete satisfaction in ‘ Between the 
Acts’’ as in big expensive cigars. . a 


HE way 

Dress Shirts are 
packaged, § as much 
of an innovation as 

the way they /74 


Each shirt is sealed by us in 

transparent dust-proof paraf- 
fine wrapper. You get it snow- 
ily white yast as it emerged from 
the laundry. No careless clerk's 
finger-prints dishigure the bosom 
or cuffs, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50. 


and up 
Askyour dealer for ‘‘SANS- 4 
PAREIL”’ Dress, Day Shirts, e 
Night Robes and Pajamas, 7 
Our “dainty, booklet “Tue J 
oS WEYE-SHTRTEPSMEANS omen ; 
free, if you x Fite. 


Try them and be convinced. Sold wherever they sel 
good cigars in boxes of 10 for 10 cents, also 5¢ 
for 50 cents—and packed in handy meta 
boxes, which prevent breaking, 


We'll 
Send a Box 
of 50 


to any address in the 
United States upon receipt of 50 
cents. Orsend $1.00 fora hundred. 
Write today and mention the name 
of your regular dealer that we may 
arrange to have him supply you. 


eats 


MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO. 
816 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 3 
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| Going to Build ¢ 

| Do you want comfort in your new 
home? Do you want it free from 
drafts? Do you want it warm 
in winter, cool in summer? Do 
you want to save coal? If you 
do, let us tell you how and why 


NEPONSET 


BUILDING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


FY Whether you are building a dwelling, 


The American Tobacco Company 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AMAZING FEATS IN CALCULATION 
PERFORMED WITH EASE! 

IF YOU MASTER THE SEVERANCE SYSTEM UEBIRD . 

at e ® GEER 


8966673 x 984875 =? A A Model 4 
972374 x 896625 =? = 


a stable, a barn, or an outbuilding, 

you ought to know about Neponset 

. Building Paper, Florian Sound-Dead- 
Ay ening Felt, or Paroid Roofing. 


Tell us what you are going to build and let us send you infor- 

mation that applies. Years of experience has given us a fund 

of information of great value to the man gee to build. 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES, 

attractive brochure, illustrating many oe 

tractive houses and giving building points 

\ worth while, sent free. Address Dept. D. 

—— F. W. BIRD & SON, 

(Est. 1817) aa 
Also Hamilton, Ont. 


East Walpole, Mass. 


Resident and Ce ae 
Thorough and Reliable Courses in 


Designing, Illustrating, Cartooning 

G. H. Lockwood, Instructor, 16 years’ practical 
experience, author of first course of this kind in 

% America. 1892. Guarantee plan. Free Test 
Bina Lesson. Write to-day for full information 

and Free sanie copy Student’s Art Magazine. 


Lockwood-Stoltz Art School, Dept. B, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CENTS trial 13 weeks. 
In this illustrated 
national weekly all 


the important news 
of the world is stated clearly, 
fairly and briefly, for busy read- - 
ers. Many special features of great interest. 


It is sincere, reliable, 
entertaining —T HE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to 
$4papers. Try it,13 weeksfor15c. ThePathfinder, Washington ,D.C. 


ascription. Because of the acknowledged 
merit of the gems no collection is considered 
complete without a few examples of these 
large intaglios. A splendid series is pre- 
served in the South Kensington Museum, 
and also in some of our greatest American 
collections. 

Many a client has taken a diamond 
purchased from some unknown jeweler to 
his own jeweler to be reset, only to find that 
the diamond, sapphire or other gem has a 
series of flaws of which he knew nothing 
before, the imperfection being concealed by 
a claw of the setting. Others, having pur- 
chased stones with closed settings—such 
stones as sapphires, emeralds, rubies, pink 
topazes and peridots—have been surprised 
to find that a bit of colored foil had been 
fitted closely to the entire back of the stone, 
imparting to it an enhanced color; or else 
that the stone had been packed in a mass 
of color, red, blue or green, from which it 
had gained in intensity through reflection. 

Black pearls, if found to be of fine color, 
are of great value. When pearls are faintly 
yellow-tinted or partly dead, or the color 
is not of the best, unscrupulous dealers have 
made the most of the discovery that it is 
possible to crack them slightly, sophisticate 
them in variouschemicalsolutions. Nitrate 
of silver is usually used, for, although it is 


Think of multiplying the above mentally in 10 SECONDS! 
Think of adding columns as easily as you read. Thesystem covers 
every branch of business calculation. Easy to understand. A 
stepping stone to higher salary. Price, Paper, 50c. ; Cloth, $1.00. 


D. N. SEVERANCE, 271 Oak Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t be detract If you don’t know Y 


which piano to buy consult 
The Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


It tells you all about every /egvtimzate piano. 
C. Freund, Editor of ‘The Music Trades."* 
absolutely impartial and Ae Az07ws. 


It is by John 
His opinion is 


(226 pages —25 cents by mail, prepaid.) 
The Music Trades Co., Dept. A, 135 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.City 


CAN YOU EXPLAIN 


Why the Gyroscope Acts as it Does? 

On the principle of the G pee de- 
pends* the transportation of the future. 
Hundreds of interesting experiments 
can be made with a Gyroscope. Send 25 
cents, stamps or coin, for a Gyroscope 
with complete directions. Also ask for 
Catalogue No. 16 of 1000 novelties, FREE. 

"THE N. Y. NEWS COMPANY 

Dept. 1. 15 Warren St., New York 


SONG WRITERS and POETS 


We arrange, compose, revise and publish vocal and 
instrumental music, Send us your poems and manu- 
scripts for free advice and best terms. 


VICTOR KREMER CO., 322 Marine Bldg., CHICAGO 
* 


Used motor-cycles . . 
— We have the largest lin 
F new and used motor-cycles 
=ss = country at the lowest pr 
Every machine guaranteed. Repairsa specialty. Motorsand: 
for air-ships. Motors for railway velocipedes. Send for catalo 


HARRY R. GEER CO.,860 McLaranAve., St. -Louis, Mo 


CALIFORNIA 
CHRISTMAS BOX 


Costs 
Two of our assortments : 50 pounds Dried Fruit, $6. 
dozen Canned Fruit, $4.75; combination, 2 boxes, $10.5 
Three colored Souvenir Post Cards and price list, ee 
California Fruit Products Company 
Reference First National Bank. Avenue 7, Colton, © 


25 pounds Dried Fruit, 12 
Canned Fruit, 4 Gallon Hone 
8 Ibs. Nuts. Guaranteed 
quality and this year’s 


“DAEMO” Sock-Supporters 

y Nickel plated 10c ; 
Goldplated20c per pair. 
“DAEMO” 
Drawer-Supporters 
“Nickel plated 20c; Gold plated 30c per pair 
Both snap on or off instantly, can’t 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guarant 
or money refunded at end of 20 days’ t 
At haberdashers,or prepaid. Agents wan' 


D.8.CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg.,New* 


CEMENT AGE A beautifully illustrated mo 
magazine. The authority on 
of cement and concrete. New ideas. Money saved for pro’ 
builders, Sample 10c. For limited time we offer 
BUILDING NUMBERS (June 1907 and May 1908) containing di 
for 35 low cost concrete houses Free with year’s subscription at 


CEMENT AGE CO., 1032 Brunswick Building, N 


olorless when applied, it imparts a rich 
Jack to the pearl after exposure to air and 
ght. The silver in the nitrate deposits and 
orms silver in sulphide form, which is 
ue to the presence of sulphur in the air, 
hus producing the black shade. Thus 
hemically treated, pearls may look well 
or three or four years, but the animal 
yembrane which gives them strength has 
een destroyed and the coating frequently 
akes off, leaving a central pearl which is 
Imost valueless because of its poor white 
r spotted surface. Recently a method has 
een discovered which has frequently been 
mployed for the bleaching of pearls. 
“he process consists in exposing the pearl 
9 the action of chlorine and other decolor- 
sing agencies. These pearls, also, though 
eautiful when so treated, have had their 
xterior coatings injured by the destruction 
if the animal layers, with the result that 
he surface flakes off easily and the gems 
re reduced in value. 
| Frequently, when jewels have been 
aken from mountings to be reset, it will be 
bund that there is a serious break or flaw 
vhich has not been observed before, and 
‘et it is very evident that this flaw is a 
atural one, or that an irregular piece of the 
em itself has never been polished or cut 
ut, because this would have meant a loss 
f from one-sixteenth to one-fourth of the 
yeight of the gem. The dealer, or who- 
ver sold it, deceptively covered this with a 
law, and, naturally, no matter how care- 
ully a layman might examine the stone, 
he defect would not bediscovered. Indeed, 
‘fter a period of years, if the gem had been 
ought in a foreign country, or if the firm 
ad changed hands, the discovery would 
ring no redress. This trick, if practiced 
a the case of presumably fine stones, 
yould make the loss a formidable one. 
_ Again, a fairly good judge of stones may 
yuy a ruby, a sapphire, an emerald or an 
pal, examining it with some care. He is 
urprised to find, one, two or three months 
ater, that one or more flaws have de- 
‘eloped. These will increase. The owner 
annot understand it; the ring has been 
vorn with the greatest care; it has had no 
jlow. Why should this be? The facts are 
hat the stone had been put in oil or other 
iquid which is very penetrating and the 
lish in which it had been immersed had 
teen subjected to heat for twenty-four or 
orty-eight hours. At first it was heated 
tery slowly, and at the end, for one or two 
iours, to a very high temperature. There 
vere cavities in the stone when this was 
lone and the heat closed these cavities, 
vhereupon the stone was left to cool for 
wenty-four or forty-eight hours. In 
‘ooling off the flaws or crack again opened, 
tbsorbing the oil, which frequently is 
siven the same color as the stone. The 
ack, being filled with oil, does not show 
she outlines of an air film, and is, therefore, 
iot apparent. As the oil dries out the 
srack develops, the more rapidly if the 
il evaporates quickly. 
| All this tends to show the importance of 
duying gems from some reputable dealers, 
ho ean be found in six months, a year, or 
ven several years after the purchase has 
m made, should any defect in the article 
decome apparent. 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of three arti- 
sles by Doctor Kunz on Frauds and Deceptions in 
Precious Stones. The author is an expert in pre- 
tious stones and our leading authority on pearls. 


i 
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Sacred Literature 


DEW editors have the humor and good 

nature which characterize Mr. Robert 
H. Davis, chief of the Munsey staff. A 
writer who had submitted a story to him 
teceived a courteous rejection stating that 
the tale, although charming, was not suited 
to the Munsey publications. In the course 
of a few months the story won a prize in 
@ contest; and, highly elated, the writer 
dispatched the information: 


| Dear Mr. Davis: 
Psalms 118: 22. See ’s an- 
nouncements in the current issue. 


; 
The Scriptural reference being, ‘‘ The stone 
Which the builders refused is become the 
head stone of the corner.”’ 
The next mail brought Mr. Davis’ 
answer: 
Dear F 

Psalms 118: 23. 


[ The chagrined writer found that the fatal 
juxtaposition reads: ‘‘This is the Lord’s 
doing; it is marvelous in our eyes.” 


oO 
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— If you know how to write convincing, red-blooded busi- 


pportunities for 


ness letters that laugh at the waste-basket—if you know 

how to express your own every-day ideas—whether in 

writing or speech—in that crisp, clear-cut, magnetic 

English that commands attention, and inspires respect — 

the whole world is dotted with opportunities for you. 


There are no boundaries of territory, no barriers of distance, race or creed, to the man who knows how 
to writestrong, vigorous, convincing business letters. Wherever peoplelive and read, wherever the mail 
service penetrates, there he can change opinions, alter minds, create demand and open pocket-books! 


Here, at last, is a practical book on business letter writing —a book that tells 
vividly, clearly, specifically, how to write every type of a winning business letter — 
a book written not by a school-room theorist, but by a practical business man who 
has handled millions of dollars’ worth of business by the very letter methods he de- 
scribes in detail and places within your mastery. 

“How to do Business by Mail’’ takes the actual every-day correspondence you 
receive and shows you specifically how to answer it with the best results. Shows 


you, not with mere descriptions and talk, but with reproductions of actual letters, 
circulars and follow-ups, that have sold goods, collected accounts, increased trade 
and prestige for some of the shrewdest advertisers in America. 

It tells how to quickly yet keenly analyze a letter and determine the character 
of the writer. It tells how to ‘‘ read between the lines,’’ how to judge a correspond- 
ent, his likes, his dislikes, his prejudices, his needs—and how to dictate a reply 
that will appeal to him specifically. 


How is your English? Are slips of speech habitual with you? Are your letters dry, formal and poorly 


worded? Do they lack the snap, the tone of words that win ? 


of smooth, easy, fluent expression—of crisp, powerful straight-from-the-shoulder Busi- 


ness English. Tighten your 
grasp on the English 
language. It pays. 


And don’t think because you may 

y have few letters to dictate, that you do 

LP not need Mr. Cody’s book. You em- 

phatically do need it! You need it for 

the thorough, practical course it contains 

in every-day writing and speaking. You 

need it for the increased ability it will give 

you to interest, to convince, to wz the peo- 

ple you meet every day, through the force of 
clean-cut, masterly Anglo-Saxon. 


There is no more vital power in business 
today than good English— good English in 
correspondence, in advertising, im business 

literature. And the man who can write and speak 
fluently — can literally select his own opportunity. 


And never before has the study of English and 

how to use it 27 dustuess been made so clear, so simple, 

so fascinating and so profitable as in the easy English 
lessons contained in this 172 page book. 

Here is placed before you in short, crisp, five- 

minute chapters the essence of an entire college 

course in expression. No ‘‘long winded”’ 

‘‘grammar talk,’’ no dry, dull school-room 

rules; but 172 pages of solid meat; 172 

pages of ‘‘hints”’ and ‘‘ideas’’ you can 

use in dictating to-morrow morning’s 


correspondence; 172 pages of pointers 
in word study, composition and rhetoric 
that will correct every weakness in your 
letters and speech. 


If you want to spend your spare mo- 
ments—on your way home—at the 
lunch hour — in the evening—to culti- 
vate the most precious asset a man can 
possess— if you want to secure the 
**style*’ and “‘ polish’’ of writers who 
are masters—this handy book should 
be your daily companion. 


Boiled down into one book, there are 
pointers and suggestions on all the sub- 
jects embraced by the most elaborate 
advertising course. 


How to cultivate an epigrammatic, 
simple, yet vivid style of writing; how 
to pick out the selling points of a new 
proposition and put them into words; 
how to write descriptive booklets and 
catalogs; how to acquire the style most 
popular with advertising writers; rules 
for condensation and brevity —all this 
the book contains. 


The way to get a copy of this book 
absolutely FREE is through 


SASET 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


SYSTEM covers every phase of busi- 
ness—with the completeness, with the 
authority, with the practical helpfulness 
of a Business Blackstone—and yet with 
all the stirring, throbbing interest of a 
brilliant story-writer. It deals, not only 
with Business, the complicated science, 
but with Business, the great, the fasci- 
nating game. 


It tells how to start a business, how to 
create it, nurse it and develop it to hale, 
hearty, business health. How to make 
its product, win its trade, establish its 
prestige, sell its goods, and bring in its 
money. How,in short,to make a business 
of an idea, a corporation of a scheme, 


A Successful Manufacturer 


“‘T have been a subscriber to 
SYSTEM since it was first published 
and have received many good ideas. 
I believe that any man, employee or 
employer, seeking improvement, can 
use SYSTEM to good advantage. It 
is especially helpful in its description 
ofactualsystems.’*W.H.Cottingham, 

Genl. Mgr., Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Nearly every standard volume that has hitherto 
F R > ct been published on business letter writing has sold 
But as a special in- 


a giant success of a small uncertainty. 


There are 256 to 360 pages in every 
issue of SYSTEM and every page will 
show you how to accomplish more, make 
more in your present daily work. Each 
issue contains special ‘‘inside’’ infor- 
mation on buying, selling, accounting, 
manufacturing, shipping, collecting, ad- 
vertising, business letter writing, bank- 
ing, real estate and insurance methods, 
business management, handling men, 
short cuts and worry savers, store sys- 
tems, retail salesmanship, trade-getting 
ideas, window dressing, circularizing, 
and everything in which a man in busi- 
ness, big or little, is interested., 


A Successful Retailer 


‘* No business can succeed without 
system, the principle, and no busi- 
ness man can afford to be without 
SYSTEM, the business magazine. 
It is one of the best helps know of 
and every aspiring merchant in the 
land ought to have it. I recommend 
it to every business man and clerk."’ 

Samuel Brill, Brill Bros. 


for $2 or $3 a copy or more. 
troductory offer we have decided to give away a handsome De Luxe vellum edition 
of this splendid Sherwin Cody book absolutely free with a new subscription to 
SYSTEM. Simply send §2 with the coupon (or $2.50 if the magazine is to be 
sent to a Canadian address). The book will go forward immediately—securely 
packed—all transportation charges prepaid. Better still, include $1 extra, 
and we will bind the book for you in full genuine Oxford Morocco and 


gold all of the edges. 


Address 


151-153 
Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


Get out of this rut—master the principles 


In addition to all the 
specific instruction 
there are 112 ac- 
tual model letters 
that have pulled 
business 


— to increase sales 

—to secure inquiries 

—to collect accounts 

——toavert complaints 

—to overcome 
prejudice 

—to ginger up 
salesmen 

—to regain lost 
good-will 
to follow-up 
delinquents 

—to secure a good 
position 

— o convince women 
buyers 

—to interest a big 
manufacturer 

—to bringadead beat 
to time 

—to turn inquiries 
into orders 

—to close wavering 
prospects 

—to alleviate mis- 
understandings 

—towin the business 
of farmers 

—to follow-up ob- 
stinate prospects 

—to bring in direct 
CASH orders 

—to explain an awk- 
ward situation 

—to supplement the 
efforts of salesmen 

—to secure an un- 
usual credit exten- 
sion 


Enclosed 

find $5 for 

c which please 

é send SYSTEM 

one full year to 

the address below; 

also forward to me, 

all charges prepaid, copy 

of Mr. Cody's new beok, 

“How to Do Business by 
Letter.'’ Bound in 


Name __ 


East 23d St 
N York 
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The Best Motor 
Is by far the cheapesttobuy. It will give better 
service—will use less power—will last longer. 


There is only one best motor—the most effi- 
cient —the most economical—the most du- 
rable: that one best is 


THE 


‘STANDARD’ 


Direct Current 


MOTOR 


We make a specialty of small direct current motors 
from 1-30 to 15 H. P. There are more than 30 frames, 
making it possible to suit practically every require- 
ment from our regular line. 

We have, also, every facility for designing and 
building special frames for machines requiring a new 
or unusual type of motor. 

During the past ten years, we have brought our 
motors to the highest degree of efficiency. Their con- 
struction is mechanically and scientifically correct in 
every detail —their balance absolutely perfect. 

Today ‘‘ The Standard” Motor is recognized as the 
very finest on the market. Itis by far the best and 
most economical motor that you can buy. 

If you are a user of power up to 15 H.P., tell us your te- 
quirements in detail. We will advise you the type of 
motor exactly suited to your particular needs. You will 
be interested in our latest bulletin No. 67, about ‘‘ The 
Standard’’ Motor. Write for it today. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


New York, 145 Chambers St. ; Philadelphia, 1109 ArchSt. ; Chicago, 
48 W. Jackson Boul.; Dallas, 264 Live Oak St.; Cleveland, The 
W.R. Horning Co., 337- Frankfort Ave. N. W.; New Orleans, 
S. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St. ; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort Electric 
; Kansas City, Heath Electric Co. 


Will You Accept THE 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,193 
pages—1,497 vital business secrets. In them 
is the best of all that they have been able to 
squeeze from their own costly experience about 


— Purchasing 
— Credits 
— Collections 


Co., Locust and 1ith 


Send no 


— Retailing 
— Wholesaling 
— Manufacturing 


— Position-Getting 
— Position-Holding 
—Man-Handling 


— Accounting — Insurance — Man-Training 
—Time-Keeping — Real Estate — Business Generalship 
— Cost-Keeping — Public Utilities | — Competition Fighting 
— Advertising — Banking and hundreds and hun- 


— Correspondence 
— Salesmanship 


— Organization dreds of other vital busi- 
—Systematizing ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work, Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper, 

Will you read the book tfrwe send it free? 
Send 10 money. Simply sign the coupon 


Fete System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
I 


f there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 


So send 
26—1017 


Name__ 


Address 


Business _ 


Position 


COLLEGE=SCHOOL, 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 


Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one or two 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 a doz.; 
Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. 
Send design’ for estimate Catalogue free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 143 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


r— ° ? 5 
exe Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 
i ts Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 
60 varieties. Contains 10 beautiful chromos, 
2 3 Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells how 
<>, to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 10 cts., 


postpaid. B, H, GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 
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THE PASS 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


She shivered and shook off his hand, 
forcing a gay smile. And they went on to- 
gether, upward, always upward, her pretty, 
provocative eyes meeting his at intervals, 
her heart beating faster, death at her breast. 

He was a few yards ahead when he 
called back to her in a low, warning voice 
that he had found a path, and she ha- 
stened up the rocks to where he stood. 

Surely here was a trail winding along 
the very edge of the ledges, under masses 
of overhanging rock—some dizzy runway 
of prehistoric man, perhaps trodden, too, 
by wolf and panther, and later by the lank 
mountaineer hunter or smuggler creeping 
to some aerie unsuspected by any living 
creature save, perhaps, the silver-headed 
eagles soaring through the fathomless 
azure vault above. 

Below, the pass lay; but they could see 
no farther into it at first. However, as 
they advanced cautiously, clinging to the 
outjutting cliff, which seemed maliciously 
striving to push them out into space, by de- 
grees crag and trail turned westward and 
more of the pass came into view—a wide, 
smooth cleft in the mountain, curving away 
toward the north. 

A few steps more and the trail ended 
abruptly in a wide, grassy space set with 
trees, sloping away gently to the west, 
chopped off sheer to the east, where it 
terminated in a mossy shelf overlooking 
the ravine. 

Only a few rods away the dusk of the 
pass was cut by a glimmer of sunlight; it 
was the northern entrance. 

Something else was glimmering there, 
too; dozens of dancing points of white fire 
—sunshine on buckle, button, bitand sabre. 
And the officer beside her uttered a low, 
fierce cry and jerked his field-glasses free 
from the case. 

“Their cavalry!’’ he breathed. ‘‘So 
help me God, the Yankees are entering the 
pass!”’ And he drew his revolver. 

So help him God! Something dark and 
round flew across his line of vision, curving 
out into space, dropping, dropping into 
the depths below. A clattering report, a 
louder racket as the rocky echoes, cross- 
ing and recrossing, struck back at the 
clamoring cliffs. 

So help him God!  Half-stunned, he 
stumbled to his feet, his dazed eyes still 
blurred with a vision of horsemen, vaguely 
seen through vapors, stampeding north- 
ward; and, at the same instant, she sprang 
at him, striking the drawn revolver from 
his hand, tearing the sabre free and fling- 
ingit intothegulf. White-faced, desperate, 
she clung to him with the tenacity of a 
lynx, winding her lithe limbs around and 
under his, tripping him to his knees. 

Over and over they rolled, struggling 
in the grass, twisting, straining, slipping 
down the westward slope. 

““You—devil!”’ he panted, as her dark 
eyes flashed level with his. ‘‘I’ve got—you 
—anyhow oa 

Her up-flung elbow, flexed like a steel 
wedge, caught him in the throat; they fell 
over the low ridge, writhing in each other’s 
embrace, down the slope, over and over, 
faster, faster—crack!—his head struck a 
ledge, and he straightened out, quivering, 
then lay very, very still and heavy in her 
arms. 

Trembling, fiercely excited, she tore strips 
from her skirt, twisted them, forced him 
over on his face, and tied his wrists fast. 

Then, leaving him inert there on the 
moss, she ran back for his revolver, found 
it, opened it, made certain that the 
cylinder was full, and, flinging one last 
glance down the pass, hastened back to 
her prisoner. 

Her prisoner was sitting up, white as a 
ghost, the dark bruise on his forehead 
growing redder and wetter. 

“Stand up!” she said, 
weapon. 

The boy, half-stupefied, struggled to his 
knees, then managed to rise. 

“Go forward along that path!” 

For a full minute he stood erect, motion- 
less, eyes fixed in hatred on her; then a dull 
flush’ stained him to the temples; he 
turned, head bent, and walked forward, 
wrists tightly tied behind him. 

And behind him, weapon swinging, fol- 
lowed the Special Messenger in her rags, 
pallid, disheveled, her eyes dim with tears. 

Editor’s Note— This is the fourth of Mr. 
Chambers’ Special Messenger stories. The fifth 
will appear in an early number. 


cocking her 


October 17, 


A new way to buy shoes! 


Frees you from uncertainty, and protects you 
against defects of leather and workmanship, 
Should a defect appear after you wear the shoes, 
you get them replaced, repaired, or your money 
back, as the case may warrant. We guarantee fit, 
too—you run no risk in ordering by mail. ‘ 

We are safe in guaranteeing Hanover Shoes, ” 

They are honestly made clear through. Hanovers 
fit perfectly; the styles are the latest; and you can’t 
get greater comfort in any other shoes at any price, 
A written statement goes with every pair of 
Hanovers—a specific guarantee of leather, fit, and 
workmanship. ' 

Hanover Shoes are sold only through our own 

stores, or by mail. There are no middlemen’s 
profits— you pay $3 instead of five. 


> 


Go to any of our 37 distributing stores in the 30 cities named, — 
and get any style of any leather you want. If not neara 
Hanover store send us the size shoe you wear—the 
number inside your last comfortable pair—and mention ~ 
the style of shoe you want. You will get them by fast 
express. Or write for our style-book and system of 
foot-measurement, f 


SHEPPARD & MYERS CO., 
Factory: HANOVER, PA. 


HANOVER SHOE STORES 


Hanover, Pa., Park Ave. & Franklin St. Philadelphia, Pa., 214 N. Eighth St, 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 407 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa., 135 N. Eighth St. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 33 S, Illinois St. Philadelphia, Pa., 2440 Kensington Ave, | 
Lancaster, Pa., 45 N. Queen St. Philadelphia, Pa., 4074 Lancaster Ave, — 
Newark, N. J., 212 Market St. Pittsburg, Pa., 518 Smithfield St. F 
New Castle, Pa., 124 E. Wash. St. Reading, Pa., 524 Penn St. 

New York City, 781 Broadway Richmond, Va., 609 E. Broad St, 

New York City, 76 W. 125th St. Scranton, Pa., 411 Spruce St. 

New York City, 1462 Third Ave. Springfield, Ohio, 24 High St. 

Norfolk, Va., 199 Main St. Trenton, N. J., 17 E. State St, 
Paterson, N. J., 204 Market St. Wilmington, Del., 704 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 814 Chestnut St. York, Pa., 5 East Market St. 


Akron, Ohio, 63 Main St. 

Albany, N. Y., 16S. Pearl St. 
Allentown, Pa., 724 Hamilton St. 
Baltimore, Md., 125 E. Balto. St. 
Birmingham, Ala., 1918 Third Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 537 Fulton St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1383 Broadway 
Camden, N. J., Bdw'y & Kaighn Ave, 
Chester, Pa., 524 Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 141 W. Fifth St, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 207 Superior Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio, 32 E. Third St. 
Erie, Pa., 822 State St. 


YO 


and your work or business would be MORE 
PROFITABLE, if you read 


The Book-keeper 


The Magazine that especially 
fits into your daily work 


The BOOK-KEEPER was estab- 
lished in 1887 and has since that 
time helped some of our greatest 
business men to accomplish their 
SUCCESS, by bringine: to. them ror 
each month those business plans, secrets, methods, 


systems that MEAN business ACHIEVEMENTS. 


It WILL bring to YOU each month this same element of success 
and you justly owe it to yourself as a business man to become a 
subscriber to The BOOK-KEEPER. f 

Among the leading articles each month will be found detailed descriptions } 
of some of the world’s greatest business undertakings and accomplishments : : 
such as — 

The building of the $9,000,000 tunnel under one of our greatest rivers. 
The building and promoting of our great national irrigation projects. 
Stories and descriptions of one of our greatest national questions— The 
Forest and its waning wealth. 
Stories of great every-day business accomplishments and thousands of 
other important business questions are dealt with each month. 
AND this, combined with the modern and_ practical technical and ~ 
non-technical (all fully illustrated) articles, will make a better business 
man of you and gives you a magazine that should be at the head of | 
your educational reading. 
Send in your subscription now—¢1.00 the year, or if you have 
never read The BOOK-KEEPER and do not desire a year’s 
subscription send in 25c for a three months’ trial subscription. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. | 
| 63 Fort Street West, Detroit, Mich. | 


would be a BETTER Business 


Man—a more Successful One 


. biggest value ever 
ed in hosiery any- 
here by anybody! If 

1 don’t say that the 8 
s of Men’s Socks for 
|kr, which you get direct 

‘rom our mill, are better 
|{han anything you eveg 
haw in hosiery on a 
Joargain counter, we 
jvill refund your 
money. Same with 
‘yur Women’s Hose 


‘|—5 pairs $1. 
Men's — Eight pairs for 
‘}31: Medium-weight, seam- 
ess cotton socks, double 
oeand heel. Colors: brown, 
}»lue, black or gray. Simply 
}melose a dollar, stating 
ize and colors wanted. 
Women’s— Five pairs 
for $1: Medium-weig!it 
hose of fine - combed 
Zgyptian yarn. One 
- tyolor only — black. 


Hosiery 
Mills 
Reading, Pa. 


4. Pen == 
i a Elasticity 
Spencerian Pens are made of carefully 
tempered, accurately gauged steel. This 


means an elastic pen—an easy writing 
pen. There are many styles of 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 
choose your own. Yours is there. Sample 
_ card of 12 different kinds will be sent for 
6 cents postage. } 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 347 Broadway, New York £ 


“Auto and 
Carriage 


Pat. App. For 


Washer Price $1.75 

: Extra Top 50c. 
Circulars Free Agents Wanted 
This mop-yarn top outlasts six sponges. 
Indispensable for garages, liveries and 
private owners. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Long & Mann Co., 520 Graves St., Rochester, N.Y. ; 


p Protect yourself by using the 
Purifold Aseptic Paper Drinking Cup 


It costs little, lasts long, and may be carried in vest 
|pocketorpurse. 8 for25cents,100 for $2.50, postpaid. 


BURNITOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
|17 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass, 


KEEP OUT PORCH CLIMBERS 


j and burglars with Beeman Automatic Window 
fi) Locks. Keeps window always automatically 
locked, whether closed or open any distance, top or bot- 
tom. Applied in a second without removing the present 
lock. Prevents rattling—ornamental— doesn’t mar window. 


: 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send your Stamps 
hardware dealer’s name and we 2 Cc or 
will send you a lock prepaid for Coin 


Sent on 30 days’ trial. If not 
Satisfactory, money refunded. 


THE BEEMAN LOCK COMPANY 
2224 E. 73rd Street, Cleveland, 0. 


| 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


‘TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The educational, business and mining center of the Southwest 
— Population in 1900, 7,531; Jan. 1, 1908, 22,000 — Metropolis 
and chief commercial city of Arizona— Unrivaled business 
| Opportunities— Intensive farming and the dairy business 
exceptionally profitable— Spend your winter in Tucson—A 
| world-famous climate and ideal tourist resort. 


i Write Chamber of Commerce for 


— FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


lated Pair BOOK 
hen or S Q U AB fren 
irom eggs S) Send for our handsome 1908 Free 

Squabs Book, telling how to make money 
\ four breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
eeks, We were first; the size, beauty 


and prolific breeding of our 

Homers, and our modern 
methods, made a new 
business of squab raising. 


LYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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Sense 
| and Nonsense 


Ballade of Fat Ladies 


Lean ladies, straight from sole to crown, 
Do all our modern Modes invent, 
The Princess and Directoire gown, 
And straight-front things, and not content 
Their ingenuity is bent 
To fabricate a monstrous hat, 
For thin, ethereal beauties meant— 
There are no fashions for the fat. 


Style looks with its severest frown 


On plumpness oj the least extent, 
To put its first pretensions down; 

It seems its mission, Heaven-sent, 
To make the buxom lass torment 

Her most becoming plumpness flat, 
Nor heed her torture consequent — 

There are no fashions for the fat. 


It is a matter of renown 

That were all other sorrows blent, 
Within this many-sorrowed town, 

They have not hearts so crushed and bent 
With woes that nothing can prevent— 

None grieves as those who grieve for that ; 


Their lives in one regret are spent! 
There are no fashions for the fat. 


L’Envoi 


Oh, Goddess, most omnipotent, 
Whose mandate no one may combat, 
Heed all these tears and prayers ; repent, 
Decree some fashions for the fat. 
—Thomas Lomax Hunter. 


On the Frontier 


DIVERTING anecdote is told of what 
is probably the smallest railroad sta- 
tion in this country. A Western farmer, 
expecting a chicken-house to arrive in his 
village, sent one of his hands, a newcomer, 
to fetch it. On arriving there the man saw 
the house, loaded it in the wagon and 
started for home. 

On the way back he met a man in uni- 
form with the words ‘‘Station-master”’ on 
his cap. 

“What have you got on that wagon?” 
he demanded. 

“‘Chicken-house,”’ 
joinder. 

“‘Chicken-house be darned!’’ cried the 
official wrathfully. ‘‘ You’re carrying off 
our station!”’ —R. Rochester. 


was the curt re 


The Eighth Wonder 


I’ve heard of seven wonders, 
But just the other day 
I saw a record-breaker 
While sailing down the bay: 
A lot of busy bell-buoys 
Were hopping round the ships, 
And giving dandy service 
Regardless of the tips. —B.L.S. 


Carrots 


I’m sorry for the boys like me 
Whose hair 1s colored red. 

All other kinds are very nice. 
Once, old black Silvy said: 


“ Yo’ eatin’s makes it dat-away ; 
Yo’ oughter watch yo’ diet.” 
So, now, tf food’s the least bit pink, 
I will not even try it. 


Just think of all the lovely things 
I'll never dare to eat! 

I cannot touch a cherry tart 
Or taste a pickled beet ; 


And watermelon is so good, 
And shortcake I just love, 
And all the kinds of candy made 
Of cinnamon and clove! 


And if I find that doing this 
Don’t bring the change about 
T’ll—sh-h-h, don’t tell!—go off alone 
And yank each hair right out. 


And I won’t mind the pain; I'll be 
So proud to have my head 

Look nice, like gran’pa’s, white and smooth 
And shiny, ’stead of red. 


—Louwise Ayres Garnett. 
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I Must Sell Every One of 
These Books in 60 Days. Prices 


Will Do It. Millions of Books —Thousands of Titles 


—— cee 
No such aggregation of Book Bargains was ever offered in the world. Read every word of this 
advertisement —get my bargain list—buy quick or you'll miss your life’s chance for a library at the 
price of paper and printing. Binding free. 

The panic forced many book publishers to the wall. Others had to have money to avoid failure, 
Result: I bought tremendous quantities of new sfandard books and library sets at my own price, and 
am now closing them out quick at 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. 

subject to examination in your home before paying for 


Books Shipped on Approval them, and returnable at my expense if not satisfactory. 


The following sample prices give but a faint idea of the thousands of bargains offered in my big free 
Bargain List, which I will mail you on receipt of coupon or postal card request, 


Sample Prices—New Books 7782 pareain prices will prevail 
Late Copyright Fiction 


—were $1.50. My Price, 38¢e. List includes “ FIGHTING CHANCE,” 
. pWOPY MISH TICuUON «iW ALF A ROGUE,” “FAIR GOD,” “BRASS BOWL,” 
MAYOR’S WIFE,” “THE YOKE,” “ THE SPOILERS,” and hundreds of others at from 88¢ to 46c. 


Thousands of Miscellaneous Books and Sets 
Reg. Price My Price 


International Encyclopedia of Reference, Half Stevenson’s Works, 10 vols. 

Morocco c 2 é F : 4 $48.00 $9.75 | DeMaupassant’s Works, 17 vols. 5 : : 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Half Morocco . 36.00 9.75 | Voltaire’s Works, St. Hubert’s Guild Ed., 43 
Kings of Platform and Pulpit é 2.75 95 vols: wi 2 - P " iS 
Dante’s Inferno, Dore illustrations . 6.00 -90 | International Science Library, 16 vols. 

ig Dumas’ Works, 7 vols. A 5.25 1.78 ) Memoirs of Madame DuBarry . 
Hugo’s Works, 7 vols. 5.25 1.78 | Library of Modern Cooking, 5 vols. 
Shakespeare, 39 vols. 13.50 6.75 | Muhlbach’s Works, 18 vols. . a 
People’s Popular Atlas. 5 4.00 1.60 | Corelli's Works, 5 vols. Half Leather 
Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols. . 10.00 3.10 | Hume's History, 5 vols. Half Leather . 
Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 3 vols. 24.00 5.75 | History of the World, 2 vols. Half Leather 
Famous Pictures . 5 > ’ - 12.00 1.50 | Teachers’ Cyclopedia, 4 vols. Half Leather 
Eugene Field’s Poetical Works, 4 vols. 6.00 1.30 | Koran of Mohammed, Half Leather. 

Law of Psychic Phenomena— Hudson 1.50 -95 | Napoleon's Notes on History . 

(A hundred other New Thought Books) Longfellow, complete = = é : 
Bird Neighbors 4 ¥ ; F 5 2.00 -98 | Makers of History, 32 vols. Harper & Bros. 
The Christy Girl 5 5 is A 4 <j 3.00 -85 Half Leather Ed. 5 : = , 5 
Little Women, Reproduction of $5.00 Edition, .59 | Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols. : 5 
Dictionary of American Politics, : 2.00 -98 | Robinson Crusoe, Art Edition 


Standard Library Sets In Rich Half Morocco Bindings 


_ The sets in the following list are made in rich half morocco bindings, gold stamping and gold tops. 
Richand rare illustrations. They were designed to sellat high prices to the wealthy and cultured 
classes who want fine private libraries. At my prices anyone can afford some of these rich sets. 
Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 

$45.00 $14.70 $48.00 5.68 | Library of Ancient and 

36.00 11. 36.00 Modern. Literature, 

30.00 37.50 20 vols. < 
36.00 Writings of Thomas 
kes 00 Jefferson, 10 vols. 
2408 Les Miserables, 5 vols. 
5.00 Library of Natural His- 

tory, 6 vols. : : 

History of United States, 
6 vols. < ‘ rn 
Boswell’s Life of John- 


Dickens, 15 vols. 
Scott, 12 vols. 
Irving, 10 vols. 
Thackeray, 15 vols. 
Balzac, 18 vols. 
Ruskin, 15 vols. 
Tolstoi, 12 vols. 
Carlyle, 10 vols. 
Poe, 11 vols. 
Fielding, 12 vols. 
Smollett, 12 vols. 
Hawthorne, & vols, 
Dumas, 10 vols. 
Hugo, 8 vols. 


De Foe, 16 vols. 

Reade, 12 vols. 5 
Bulwer-Lytton, 15 vols. 
Cooper, 12 vols. 
Bronte, 6 vols. 

Guizot, 8 vols. 
Macaulay, 5 vols. 
Gibbon, 5 vols. 
Prescott, 12 vols. 
Austen, 6 vols. 

Green, 4 vols. 
Josephus, 3 vols. 
Rawlinson, 3 vols. 


$68.00 


60.00 
10.00 
5. 00 31.00 
12.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 


36.00 
36,00 
24,00 
30.00 
24.00 


24.00 


8.00 


Pardoe, Rousseau, Richardson, Whitman, Warner Library, Oriental Tales, Irish Literature, Sue, 
McCarthy, Emerson, Motley, Plutarch, Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, Kipling, Parkman, Taine and 
many others in rich binding and similar prices. 


= in the books of Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Will Carleton, C. C. Coffin, 
Big Bargains Paul Laurence Dunbar, E. P. Roe, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and hundreds of others. 

BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Sociology, Political Economy and Economics. 

BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Science, Law, 
Mechanics, Domestic Science, Art, Music, Medicine, etc. 

BIG BARGAINS in thousands of fine Library Books, 
Gift Books for young and old, books for Boys, books for 
Girls, etc. = 

STOCK LIMITED. These bargains are limited to the 
stock I now have. I do not know that I will ever secure 
such bargains again, and cannot undertake to fill orders 
longer than this stock lasts. Get my big, free illustrated 
bargain list before ordering any of the above books. 
Sign the coupon or send a postal today. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 1113 Bosch Bldg., Chicago 


David B. Clarkson, 
1113 Bosch Building, Chicago. 
Mail me, without obligation to me, your 
free tllustrated Bargain List of your 
bankrupt book bargains. 


Vane 


Street iVo. 


Town === Bes 


Electricity Now Does All the 
Washing and Wringing 


We now attach an electric motor to the 
famous 1900 Washer. It operates the wringer, 
too. Connect it with a light fixture, as you 
connect a table lamp. Turn on the current 
as you turn on the light. 

The Washer then operates just like our 
hand washer, only you don’t need to touch it. 

When the washing is done, move a small 
lever, and the motor connects with the 
wringer. The one motor, operating both the 


Send No Money—We Pay Freight 


want it when the month is up, simply 
Say so. 

But don’t go on washing in the 
old way without knowing what this 
method means to you. Women have 
no right to do such hard work when 
electricity can do it for them. 

Send first for our Washer Book, to 
know all about it. Then, if you'll try 
it, just tell us to send it on. 

Please cut out this coupon — now— 
before you forget it. 


washer and wringer, does every whit of the 
work. Please think what that means. The 
hardest drudgery there is about housework 
done by two cents’ worth of electricity. 

Servants happy; laundry bills saved; 
clothes lasting twice as long. For the 
“t900”’ does washing better than any other 
method known. 

Now electricity makes the washer go. 
Doesn’t that sound like a newera forwomen ? 


This outfit does just as we claim. 
Does all of the washing, all of the 
wringing. Does the work better than 
you can do it by hand. Does it with 
less wear on clothes. 

The facts, we know, seem too good 
to be true. So we propose this: 

If you are responsible, we will send 
you the Washer, Wringer and Motor, 
all on 30 days’ trial. We will prepay 
the freight. 

You don’t invest a penny —don’t 
commit yourself at all. Do four 
washings with it. Try it on dainty 
things, heavy things, everything. 
Then, if you think you can get along 
without it, we will take it back. 

Your 30 days’ use will be free. 

You have no obligation whatever. 
Treat us just like a dealer who 
shows you a washer. If you don’t 


‘ The 1900 Washer Co : 
: 3216 Henry St., Binghamton, N.¥.* 
: Please send me the book about the Electric: 
: Washer. : 
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ib.| Oddities and 


Peretti ttt 


‘qtecerts 
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It’s ambition that 
distinguishes MAN from 
the lower animal. Man’s 
natural tendency is to climb — 
to seek higher levels. If you are not 
advancing it is your own fault. Here is an 
opportunity for YOU NOW. If you are a Car- 
penter, Contractor, Builder, Architect, Drafts- 
man or Mechanic, it offers you an exceptional 
chance to advance in your present occupation. 


f CYCLOPEDIA OF 
Architecture, Carpentry 
and Building 


Ten vols., page size 7x 10 in., bound in half red morocco; 
over 4000 pages; 3000 illustrations, valuable tables, etc. 
This work fully covers everything pertaining 
to building. It is a masterpiece of complete, 
concise, practical ‘‘ready-to-use’’ information. 


$24.00 instead of $60.00 


FREE for 5 Days’ Examination 

Sent by prepaid express, if you mention THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, Oct. 17, 1908. If you wish to keep the books, 
pay $2.00 within five days and $2.00 a month until you have 
paid the special $24.00 price; otherwise notify us to send for 
them at our expense. Regular price, $+0.00. 
Contains over 200 plans of artistic moderate-priced houses, 
invaluable to anyone contemplating building oralterations. Also 
over forty practical problems in construction, with solutions. 

PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
Reinforced Concrete — Estimating —Contracts and Specifica- 
tions— The law of Contracts and Liens— Building Superin- 
tendence— Building Materials — Masonry —Carpentry—Stair 
Building -- Hardware — Plastering — Painting — Heating (fur- 
nace, steam, hot water)—Ventilation — Plumbing— Burglar 
Alarms — Lighting — Steel Construction — Elevators—Sheet 
Metal Pattern Drafting — Mechanical, Architectural, Freehand 
and Perspective Drawing—Lettering— Blue Printing—Pro- 
portions and details of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, etc., 
orders — Rendering in Pen, Ink and Wash—Water - color 
Hints for Draftsmen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


BUDS 


The only genuine. 


4 


Note the taste so dif- 
ferent from others 
—that smooth melt- 
ing quality and the 
surpassingly delicious 
aroma. Buy of your 
druggist or confectioner, 
~4yF ~~ or send us one dollar for a 
weet” pound box prepaid. 
One sample box for 30c in stamps and your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cocoa Manufacturers 


A No-Nic Pipe 


Sent Free On Trial 


_Don’t Send Money—just write for the pipe. 
Smoke it five days. See how it traps nicotine and 
saliva. See how it does away with nine-tenths of 
the harm of smoking—how it multiplies the pleas- 
ure by ten. When you are satisfied, send us $1. 

Look at the illustration—notice the trap. 

The smoke passes through at the top, expanding and cooling 
so you can't burn your tongue. 

Note that the mouthpiece has two holes at trap-end. 

The smoke passes into the mouth through the top hole, 

The saliva runs into the trap through the lower. 

The trap is detachable at both ends. When you cleau it you've 
cleaned the whole pipe. 

All joints are the “* push’’ kind. 

Genuine briar bowl; guaranteed. 
hard rubber, 

But we can't describe all its advantages here. 
know is to smoke it. 

We couldn't sell this pipe for a dollar if we didn't sell it direct. 
Judge for yourself—smoke it five days. Then send us §1 or 


% send back the pipe. Write us now—while you 
| think of it. Say if you want straight or curved stem. 
3 


Mouthpiece of the best 


The way to 


Cut this ad outasamemo. Address 


The No-Nic Pipe Co. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


P ATE Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Estb. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
—________ D.C. Best references. Careful 
Booklet Free. Write us. 


work. Terms moderate. 


zxs 416 Prudential Bldg. | 


Novelties 
Of Every-Day Sciemce 


Neglected Vegetables 


HE wild vegetable crop of the United 

States goes almost wholly to waste 

because of the ignorance of the people. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of dandelion 
greens are gathered every spring, but 
this is only a very small fraction of what 
might be utilized. The same is true of 
pokeweed tops (commonly sold in the 
markets of the South, and which look and 
taste like asparagus), and of the leaves and 
buds of the cowslip, or ‘“‘marsh marigold.” 

Why should these and other edible 
plants be neglected? Purslane—the pes- 
tiferous ‘‘pusley”’ of the garden—is a valu- 
able vegetable; and so likewise is lamb’s 
quarters, otherwise known as “‘ pigweed.” 
The latter belongs to the same family as 
beet and spinach, and is largely cultivated 
in Europe. Here is an opportunity to kill 
two birds with one stone, by turning gar- 
den nuisances to useful account. 

Charlock, otherwise called wild mustard, 
which is a common weed in most parts 
of the United States and a plague in the 
wheat districts of the Northwest, is recog- 
nized as a useful potherb in Europe. So 
likewise is the dock, familiar in our mead- 
ows and pastures. The young leaves of the 
sassafras plant, dried, pounded and sifted, 
are utilized in compounding the gumbo, 
famous in New Orleans. Elsewhere than in 
the South, however, their value for table 
purposes is unknown. 

Perhaps the most essential ingredient of 
gumbo is okra—the gummy-juiced pod 
of a weed that grows wild in the swamps of 
Louisiana. Though it has found its way 
into cultivation, it has become familiar in 
Northern markets only within recent years. 
There are, indeed, plenty of people now liv- 
ing who remember when the tomato was 
looked upon as a weed, called the ‘‘love- 
apple,’ and supposed to be unfit to eat. 

Doubtless most of our cultivated vege- 
tables were at one time regarded as weeds. 
It is very desirable to add to the list of 
them, and hence the importance of popu- 
larizing for table use such wild plants as 
those above mentioned. Truck growers in 
the neighborhood of Paris have already 
developed several improved varieties of the 
dandelion, for employment in salads and 
otherwise, and for such choice greens there 
is always a profitable demand. 


Wild Fruits for Market 


HE agricultural experiment stations in 
various parts of the country have 
recently been testing the availability of 
various wild fruits for commercial pur- 
poses. It is believed that many of them, 
hitherto allowed to go to waste, might be 
turned to profitable account. 

For instance, there are the wild grapes, 
plentiful in some regions, which, whether 
green or ripe, can be made to yield a jelly 
deemed by epicures the finest that is possi- 
ble to serve with certain kinds of game. 

The Tuskegee Station, in Alabama, 
finds that wild plums grow in great quanti- 
ties in every county of that State. They 
run from halfan inch to an inch in diameter, 
vary in flavor from sugary sweet to sour 
and bitter, and in color are yellow to crim- 
son, scarlet and black—thus offering possi- 
bilities of many combinations pleasing to 
the eye and the palate. 

Wisconsin is another great State for wild 
plums, which thrive where foreign and 


Eastern varieties fail, because the latter are j 


less hardy. Here is a chance for jam and 
jelly factories. Such plums may be con- 
verted, also, into marmalade, made into 
dumplings, brandied, or put up as “‘olives”’ 
by pickling in brine the green ones that are 
just beginning to ripen. 

Blueberries are altogether a wild crop, 
yet they have long been canned on a 
commercial scale. Experiments in culti- 
vating them are being made, and the 
Maine Station hopes eventually to produce, 
by breeding, a variety of superior flavor and 
as large as a cherry. Cranberries may be 
said to be in a transition stage between 
Nature and the garden, much of the crop 
being still gathered wild. 

The elderberry is almost wholly neg- 
lected in the United States, which seems 


October 17, 1905 


~ A Quarter of a 
Million Dollars 


Earmed by a Gils’ Club 


Five years ago a club was started 

exclusively of girls. It had only 
one object—to make money. To-day 
the club has the largest membership of 
any club in America, while the money 
earned by the girl-members has reached , 
a total of Two Hundred and Forty-two ai 
Thousand Dollars—nearly a quarter 
of a million of dollars. 


“" 


Everything dear to 2 girl’s 
heart has been bought and 
paid for through this club. 


Courses in college, wed- 7m 
ding trousseaus, foreign 4 
trips—everything, in fact. : 


Now a new plan has been intro- 

duced into the club—an absolute 
offer for every girl to receive a regular 
weekly salary. There is no chance in. 4 
it—it means what it says—a regular | 
weekly salary for any girl who wants it. | 
There are no dues in the club. The 4 
club pin, free to every girl, is a gold 4 
pin, set with a real diamond, made by 
Tiffany & Company, the great New 
York jewelry firm. Any girl can 
find out about the club by writing to 4 


The Girls’ Club E 


THe lsapies? Home JOURNAL 
529 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Amusing and Instructive 


RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS {f 


TYPEWRITERS... 


/ < oy Three sizes; prices 75c, $1.00 fi Ae See eed Meee ae sae 

{ NN) is d 3 actu: 

\ La aS waieu ace tr ae ij allowing rental to apply on price ae 

% WONG ae = ee || privilege of examination. Write atalo 
MOR AGG) send tor Free Catalogue S-24, fl Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St.,C 


168 pages. 1,000 electrical 
specialties with net prices. 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 
17 Park Place, New York City jj 
188-5th Ave., Chicago } 


THAT PAY. 07> Protect Your Idea’ 
Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents— What: 
How to Invent’’ Free. 84-paj 
Book. -Free report as to P 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. € 


\ 


PATENTS 


na 


j 
_ Latest Creations of 


4 


9 


\ 
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Fresh Every Hour Mixture 
In Sealed Tins 


Hi Soul Kisses 


A Caress in Confections 


Marshmallows 
In Sealed Decorated Tins 


Nutrio Nut Chocolate 
Nutritious — New — Nut— Trio 
Trio Mixture 
In 10-cent Packages 


Trio de Luxe 
For Afternoon Teas 


Summer Mint Watches 
A Unique Children’s Package 


The usual iy lerf Superiority of 


Quality and Flavor 


4 sale at all Mieylery Sales Agencies and 
at Ainylert 50 Retail Stores 


PRESIDENT 


| 
| 
| 
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Unbreakable, unbendable. 

Needle-pointed steel pins that penetrate any 
fabric without tearing. 

The only pins that don’t come open in use. 

Finish —Nickel Plate, Jet and Dull Black 
Enamel; 14K Rolled Gold and 14K Roman Plate. 

Price, Nickel, Jet, or Dull Black, 4 on card, 10 
sents; 14K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 

Your dealer will supply you. If he doesn’t keep 
them, the kind and size wanted will be sent by 
mail on the receipt of price and dealer’s name. 

oney back if you’re not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
8 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


tA 
Buy Men’s Stylish Fall and Win- 


ter Suits and Overcoats direct 
from our factory by mail for 


$15 and $18 


We require no security, 
and trustany honest person 
anywhere in the United 
States. Wesend garments 
on approval—you don’t pay 
a penny till you get the 
clothes and find them sat- 
isfactory—then pay $1,00 
aweek. Weare twice over 
thelargest CreditClothiers 
in the world. We operate 

8 73 stores in the United 
States, having over 500,000 customers. 


FREE — Send to-day for our line of 
Stylish Fall and Winter samples, self- 
measurement blank, tape, and full partic- 
ulars of ourconvenient payment plan, all 
free. Commercial rating $1,000,000.00. 


Menter & RosenbloomCo. 
336 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


bot Fo x MOTORS 


HIGH SPEED -HEAVY DUTY. : 


=> wa 


5 Our ‘‘square deal'’ policy is as important 


to us as it isto the buyer. We want only satis- 
3 fied customers; hence we agree to refund your 
money,if FOX MOTORS fail to please you after 30 days’ trial. 
f Write for catalog. 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
203 Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 
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odd, inasmuch as it is much prized in 
Germany, where both jelly and wine are 
made from it. It grows plentifully in the 
woods and even along roadsides. The 
flowers of the elderberry, too, are edible, 
and in the Fatherland are frequently 
served on the table, dipped in egg-batter, 
fried, and then sprinkled freely with pow- 
dered sugar. 

The wild thorn, or hawthorn, bears red 
fruit, the size of a small crab-apple, which 
yields a jelly similar to guava jelly in taste 
and equally palatable. It is unfortunate 
that in this country their usefulness, like 
that of so many other wild fruits, should 
not be recognized. 


Shark Meat for the Table 


ANEBR DX who happens to come across 
“ocean whitefish’? on a restaurant 
bill-of-fare will do well to try it; for it is 
excellent, notwithstanding the fact that in 
reality it is shark. More exactly speaking, 
it is the meat of the horned dogfish, which 
is being put up in cans on a large scale on 
the Nova Scotia coast. 

Recently our Fisheries Bureau has been 
making experiments with the small sharks 
known as dogfishes, with a view to deter- 
mining their availability as food. Members 
of the staff of the Bureau have tried them 
fried, and cooked in various other ways, 
and have found them first-rate. One 
advantage of shark, as a table delicacy, is 
that, as served, it has no bones. Sugges- 
tion is made that it would furnish good 
“‘meat extract”’ and fish flour. It is more 
nutritious than beefsteak, pound for pound, 
and it ought to be the cheapest of all foods, 
inasmuch as dogfish, by reason of their vast 
abundance, can be profitably sold by the 
fishermen very cheaply. 

If a market could be created for dogfish, 


| one of the most perplexing of fishery prob- | 


lems would be solved. For these small 
sharks are doing millions of dollars’ worth 
of damage annually to the commercial 
fisheries on our Atlantic Coast by devour- 


ing other and valuable food fishes, and | 


incidentally by destroying the fishermen’s 
nets. 

Among the remedies suggested for the 
mischief are the dynamiting of schools 
of dogfish when they appear, the employ- 
ment of Government cruisers to capture 
the pests, and the liberating, alive, of thou- 
sands of dogfishes with jingling bells and 
glittering streamers attached to their 
bodies, to terrify and frighten away the 
schools. 

It is not believed that any of these ideas 
would prove feasible. But it ought to be 
practicable to make the dogfish pay the 
cost of their own destruction. It is simply 
a question of creating a market for their 
products. The oil derived from their livers 
is practically the same thing as cod-liver 


oil, being used as an adulterant of some | 


kinds of the latter. It isalso used for lubri- 
cating and lighting, in tanneries, and asa 
body for paints. Dogfish skin, which is 
durable and waterproof, and covered with 
small toothlike thorns set close together, 
is employed by cabinet-makers and metal- 
workers for scraping and polishing, while 
in Europe it is largely utilized, mostly 
dyed green, for covering cardcases, jewel- 
boxes, sword sheaths and handles, and 
various ornamental objects. 


Queer Things in Our Midst 


TRANGE as it may appear, people in 
rural parts of this country, when they 
happen to be troubled with indigestion or 
other such annoyances, are frequently led 
to believe that lizards, snakes, or other 
inappropriate reptiles have become domi- 
ciled inside of them. This is usually ac- 
counted for on the theory that an egg of 
the creature in question has been acciden- 
tally swallowed. 
It is astonishing how often such things 
happen. In one case, referred not long ago 
to the scientists at the Johns Hopkins 


University, in Baltimore, it was a serpent | 


of considerable dimensions that was de- 
clared to be responsible for a man’s grievous 
ailment. Affliction sore long time he bore, 
after the customary fashion, and finally he 


turned up at the university, bringing the | 


snake with him for inspection. 

It seemed impossible to convince the 
man that the reptile had not dwelt in his 
midst for an extended period. But finally 
the scientist who had been called into con- 
sultation hit upon a happy idea. 

“Do you eat mice?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the patient. 


into bills receivable without delay. 


BUY NOW AT 


Rossiter Johnson, LL. 
noted scientists of all countries. 


Origin of Species, Vol. I, by Charles Darwin. 
Origin of Species, Vol. II, by Charles Darwin. 
Descent of Man, by Charles Darwin. 

Science and Education, by Thomas H. Huxley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, by Thomas H. Huxley. 
Education, by Herbert Spencer. 

First Principles, by Herbert Spencer, 

Sound, by John Tyndall. 


Lyell, Dr. Seguin, Mr. Mill, 


Ever Written. 


have been sold for $50.00, 
16 Grand Volumes—and Best Atlas Published. 
Read the Coupon — Sign It Now. 


and the Atlas for your inspection. 


No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CLOSING OUT 


Recent business depression compels us to turn part of our large stock of books 
L We must do this quickly —and offer our fine 
De Luxe sets of International Science Library in 16 Grand Volumes, 8000 pages, 
bound in red morocco backs and corners, gold veined 
marbled paper sides and linings, gold tops, full gold 
back stamping—more than rooo illustrations and 
LESS THAN COST colored maps —WHILE THEY LAST, at manufacturing 
cost and on easy monthly payments. Not only at cost 
but we will send them prepaid for examination —if you wish to keep them send us 
50 cents after examining them and send us $1.75 each month until you have paid us 
$26.75 in full. The regular price of this set is $50.00. Please note these are new books. 
Absolutely Free— with each set sold we will send free —Hammond’s Pictorial 
Atlas —the best Atlas published — retailing for $5.00. 


International Science Library 


IN SIXTEEN GRAND DE LUXE VOLUMES— 8000 pages, more than 1000 illustrations, comprising the most delightful 
reading and the most valuable knowledye for the human race —should be in every library. 
scientific books ever written — you need no knowledge of science to understand these books — the marvels of land, sea and air as 
well as the grand achievements of man are made interesting and instructive by the master minds of the past century. 
tion of the volumes for this great set was done with infinite care by Dr. William Jay Youmans, as Editor in Chief, assisted by 
D., Frank P. Foster, M. D., and Ripley Hitchcock, and comprises the scientific masterpieces of the most 
Read the titles of the most wonderful books ever written: 


Forms of Water, by John Tyndall. 
Evolution of Man, Vol. I, by Ernst Haeckel. 
Evolution of Man, Vol. II, by Ernst Haeckel. 

Other Worlds Than Ours, by Richard A. Proctor. 
The Sun, by C. A. Young. 

Man and the Glacial Period, by D. Frederick Wright. 
Ancient Life—History ofthe Earth, by H.A.Michelson. 
Culture Demanded by Modern Life,by E.L. Youmans, 


and including addresses and arguments by Profs. Tyndall, Henfrey, Huxley, Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Liebig, Draper, 
DeMorgan, Drs. Barnard, Hodgson, Carpenter, Hooker, Acland, Forbes, Herbert Spencer, Sir John Herschel, Sir Charles 
etc., with an introduction on Mental Discipline in Education by E. L. Youmans. 


Over 1000 Illustrations — Colored Plates, Maps, etc. 


The Most Interesting and Instructive Set of Books 


Only this present edition will be sold at this price. 
Thousands of sets the same as these in every respect 


Send it to us quickly and we will ship the complete set 


We know you will keep them after seeing them. 


Associated Libraries Publishing Co. 
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Read the titles of the 16 greatest 


The selec- 


MAIL THIS NOW _ 
Associated Libraries Pub. Co. 


Send me, express charges prepaid, for examination, 
the International Science Library in 16 Volumes, bound 
in Half Morocco, and Hammond's Pictorial Atlas. If 
the books are satisfactory I will send you 50 cents 
after examination and $1.75 per month for 15 months. 
If I decide not to keep the books I will write you for 
shipping instructions within 10 days. 


S. E.P.—10-"08 


PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


| 


‘Tin the Past hid that ever worea 
paper Draner Dont !!ook good to you? 


HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 

born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chated. Very few babies in this world can say 
that. Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when sviled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one cent each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw 
Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $3.00 
per dozen f. o. b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by 
mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept.4, Cincinnati, O. 


é Buy your rugs, carpets and curtains from the mill 
and save half the money these articles usually cost. 
Send for our new and handsomely illustrated catalogue, 
#W showing latest styles and designs in actual colors. 
H Justthink! We sell the well-known REGAL RUGS, 
A reversible, a// wool finish, many patterns, for the remarkably 
H low price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO ART RUG at 
A $2.00 is the greatest rug value known. Finest quality 
of Lace Curtains, per pair, 45centsandup. Itwillpayyou # 
to write to-day for our catalogue. TED MILLS 
g MFG.CO., 2450-2462 Jasper St.,Philadelphia 4 


By EuGENE FIELD, 


Lovers Lane St. Jo an interesting love 


story, beautifully illustrated on 12 souvenir post cards, per set 25c 
postage paid. Stamps taken. A.W. THEMANSON, Wathena, Kan. 


I TEACH 


CTL 


BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make a good 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing many of 
my students as instructors in commercial colleges. 
If you wish to become a better penman, write me. 
I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Inclose stamp. 


C. W. RANSOM = 
3884 Euclid Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


The 
University of Chicago 


offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One maytake up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, law, and Medical students. 
The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Il. 


CLASS PINS 
Of Character 


Beautiful and delicate designs, original if 

desired, made in gold or silver to tastefully 

carry out any chosen idea. Our pins are the 

standard of leading schools, colleges and fraternities. BBB 
Fraternity and Class Pipes with monograms or letters. Ill. 
booklet of Medals, Pins, Odd Things in College Jewelry, 
Free. Attractive offer to College Book Stores. 


G. Wm. Reisner, 204 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ne most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market, Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 


territory. Handsome catalog free, 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
275 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Built On 


Smart Lines 


These illustrations 
show two styles of 
“‘Nufangl’’ Dress 
trousers — the “‘Peg 
Top’’ and the‘‘Con- 
servative’ —cut to 
conform to the exact- 
ing lines of the new 
fall fashions. The 
“‘Nufangl’’ principle 
of waist adjustment 
is applied to both— 
no straps, no buckles. 


Present 


‘Nufansl” 


Trousers —— 


have vents at the side seams, 
each fastened by two snap fas- 
teners that permit of six varia- 
tions in waist measurement, 
totaling nearly five inches. 

‘“Nufangl”’ trousers are what 
are known as ‘hip pants ’’— 
neither suspenders nor belt are 
necessary, the hips sustaining 
the weight of the garment so that 
it fits easily and comfortably 
without a pucker or wrinkle 
anywhere. 

Leading clothiers have 
“ Nufangl’’ trousers in all the 
new fall weights and fabrics. 


Prices $4 to $9 


If not at yours, we will refer you to 
our agent in your town, or supply 
direct by EXPRESS PREPAID. 
Only waist and length measurements 
necessary. Write for samples of 
“Nufangl’”’ fabrics, specifying style 
of trousers preferred. Enclose two 
cents to cover postage, addressing 

PRESENT & COMPANY, 
592 Broadway, New York City 


NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


<@au The Name is stamped 
on every loop — Be sure 
it’s there. : 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
Worn All Over the World 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., 
Cotton 25c. Mailed 
on receipt of price. 
GEORGE FROST CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world's foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 


garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish nfove- 


ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


lLightedinstantly. Over 200 styles. 

Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, O, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Do you ever eat grasshoppers or 
crickets?” 

“Never.” 

‘‘Well, then,” said the scientist, ‘‘if I cut 
this snake open, and it #s found to contain 
grasshoppers or mice, you will admit, will 
you not, that it must have lived somewhere 
else than inside of you?” 

“Certainly; yes.” 

Whereupon the reptile was cut open, and, 
sure enough, two or three mice and a num- 
ber of grasshoppers and other insects were 
found. The patient went away convinced 
and cured. 

In another instance a very severe and 
prolonged attack of digestive trouble was 
alleged to be attributable to a strange ani- 
mal which, when finally extracted from the 
sufferer’s inside works, was sent by his phy- 
sician to the Smithsonian Institution, in 
Washington. It was stated by the physi- 
cian to be evidently a reptile, ‘‘about three 
inches in length, with long legs,”’ though of 
unidentified species. 

On reaching the Smithsonian it was 
handed over to Doctor Benedict for exam- 
ination. Doctor Benedict is pretty well 
up on all sorts of queer ‘‘critters,’”’ but his 
specialty is crustacea. He inspected the 
thing with much eare, and decided that it 
certainly did not come within his province. 
He was inclined to think that it was of a 
vegetable nature. But, inasmuch as it was 
alleged to be a reptile, etiquette demanded 
that it should be referred for judgment to 
the reptilian expert, Doctor Stejneger. 

Doctor Stejneger, after looking it over, 
said that it was nota reptile. He, too, was 
inclined to think that it was of a vegetable 
nature; and, if so, the proper person to 
pronounce upon it was Doctor Flint. When 
shown to Doctor Flint, that authority gazed 
at it through a microscope, and acquiesced 
in the belief that it belonged to the vege- 
table kingdom. He suggested that an exact 
opinion could be obtained from Doctor 
Gray, of the Army Medical Museum. 

Accordingly, the thing was taken over to 
the Army Medical Museum and _ sub- 
mitted to Doctor Gray, who, after exam- 
ining it critically, remarked, ‘‘ Pooh!”’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ he was asked. 

“Tt is the core of an orange,’ 
Doctor Gray. 


? 


replied 


Pasteurized Apple Juice 


[Re practicability of keeping apple 
juice fresh for a long period by a proc- 
ess of pasteurization has been proved by 
recent experiments of the Government 
Bureau of Chemistry. It is simply a mat- 
ter of applying heat judiciously, with a few 
incidental precautions, the result being new 
cider, or what amounts to the same thing, 
in cans, glass bottles or other receptacles. 

The first thing requisite, however, is to 
get rid of the sediment. -Any batch of 
cider turned out from the press will con- 
tain a considerable amount of floating and 
finely-divided solids, which comprise such 
stuff as starch grains, yeast cells, and more 
or less dirt. These, after a short time, will 
settle to the bottom of any receptacle con- 
taining the fluid, in a brownish layer, par- 
ticularly objectionable when the apple 
juice is put up in glass bottles or jars. 

It has been found that such sediment can 
be got rid of very easily by the use of an 
ordinary milk separator. Then the juice 
isready to be putup. If glass jis to be used, 
the bottles containing the juice should be 
hermetically sealed, and placed for one 
hour in water at one hundred and forty- 
nine degrees Fahrenheit. . It will not do to 
make the temperature too high, because a 
cooked taste in the product is to be avoided. 

This is, in fact, a pasteurizing, rather 
than a sterilizing, process, the tempera- 
tures used being relatively low. When the 
juice is put up in cans, the latter should be 
sealed and kept for thirty minutes in the 
water bath at one hundred and forty-nine 
degrees. The experts of the Chemistry 
Bureau have ascertained, by trial, that 
wooden kegs can also be made to serve the 
purpose, after steaming them on the inside 
and treating them on the outside by dipping 
them in melted paraffin. They are then 
filled with the juice from a pasteurizing ma- 
chine, and plugged with sterilized bungs. 

By such means the flavor and charac- 
teristic aroma of freshly-expressed apple 
juice are retained. The process is cheap, 
and may be applied on either a small or a 
large scale. If desired, the juice may be 
carbonated, the addition of the gas lending 
an agreeable sparkle and giving to the 
beverage a taste suggesting that of cider 
in which fermentation is just beginning. 


and the Orient—the famous 


For Men 


The Cushion Sole of the 
W orth Shoe takes the jar 
off in walking, lightens 
your step, saves the shoes, 
saves your nerves, pre- 
vents fatigue. These 
advantages make 


The Worth 


Cushion 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. Sole S h (@) e 


especially good for all weather. The Cushion 
Sole acts as a mattress to the foot, insuring rest 
and comfort. The sole is moisture-proof and isa 
non-conductor of heat. When you once wear The 
W orth Cushion Sole, you will not go 
back to the ordinary sole at any price. 


MEN'S $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 

WOMEN’S 
$2.00,$3.00,$3.50,$4.00. 
Tf your dealer wilt 


not supply you 
we'll sell 
direct. 


DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 


Send dealer's name 
and ask for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406‘'V’’ Washington Street, 
Boston, Mags. 


Heel- 66 
proof, mar- 
proof, water- 


proof. Sub- 
ject it to the 
hardest usage, 


Walk over it, dance on it, move the fur- 

niture about on its surface. You may 

dent the wood but you can’t crack the varnish. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE PANEL 

finished with ''61’’ Floor Varnish —test it for 

yourself. Your dealer should carry ‘'61’’ in 

stock — if not write us. ooklet Sree. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Factories : 
BUFFALO 
PARIS 


NEW YORK 


LONDON HAMBURG 


To Japan and China 


Ii you go this fall, go on the luxurious Trans-Pacific liner — 
the largest and most comfortable boat in service between Seattle 


Steamship “‘Minnesota”’ 


Next sailing sails from Seattle November 24. For illustrated litera-_ 
ture, rates, reservations and detailed information address any 
representative of the Great Northern Railway, Northern Pacific — 

Railway, or most convenient office of the 4 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, III. F 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
BOSTON — 201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK — 379 and 319 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA —836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO — 220 and 208 South Clark St. 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INST 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENE 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, k 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C &H ARCH INSTEP SUPP 


will prevent all this. Give size shoe. — 


A shadow view showing steel arch thro’ leather 
a pair. Your dealer BE 


50 or by mail. 


C&H ARCH SHANKCO,, 
Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


Can Get $6.00 a year on eve 
you have if invested in our Ce: 
of Deposit. Write for the 
Dollar’’ booklet. f 
Can Get 5% Interest on smaller! 


Your security is $2,000,000 First Mortgages de 
in trust with Germania Bank, No loss in 18 


Georgia State Savings Assn.,*Sevannan 


Our Agents Make Big Mo 


Themoneymadesell- THIS q DOES IT 
ing our Shears and : ALL. 
other useful patented —— 
articles astonishes = co» e 


agents. V.C.Giebner, = 
Cols., O., sold 22 pairs CUTS TO THE END \ on 
of Positive Tension Shears in 3 hours, made $13.50. ~~ a 
We guarantee to SHOW ANY ONE HOW TO — 
MAKE $3 to $10 per day. We have more patented goods 


through agents, that are not found in stores, than any other 
the U.S. Samples free toworkers. INVESTIGATE NOW. 


willdo. Address, THOMAS MFG. CO., 155 Home Bldg., Di 
To clean up Surplus Stoc 


HAL Semi Annual Clear n 
PRICE cies ana Accesories 


Sena for Flyer No. 18 


Neustadt Automobile and Supply Ce 
8962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. = 


$200 Buys 5 Acres test rar G 


For growing vegetables, fruits and nuts for New Orleans m: 
This is profitable investment for small capital. Free bookl 
GEO.H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Most high-fold collars set 


‘. | likeiNowr OFYMPLG? es 
ee ff nd “CARLTON” set ‘Family Contentment 


like 2 and 3. There is \| No family can enjoy the home or do best work 
if obliged to huddle around a stove or fireplace. 
Different members.of the family want to do different 
and for the fingers when things in different rooms in all parts of the house. 
buttoning or unbutton- 


: | for Hot-Wat Low-Pres- 
. ing the collar. : AMERICAN [DEAL hase Severe you feat the 


w 


room for the cravat knot 


RADIATORS BOILERS temperature you 
wantin every 


; . C room —halls, window-places, and floors are 
; alike warm, with no dangerous drafts. Nocoal 
gases, soot, or ashes reach the living rooms— 


eae i to menace health and destroy furnishi 
y furnishings. 
Cariton, 2% in, high COLLARS g 


; 
: 
t 


meres -—2 For) 2 5 "cents. o The first cost is all the cost there is — the outfit lasts 
Made in Cruprco Surunx, Quarter Sizes, as long as the building, with norepairs. IDEAL Boilers 
under the Arrow label only. 5 and AMERICAN Radiators save enough in fuel, labor, A 
Pr Or : and house cleanliness to quickly pay off their original ~~“ 
roper Dress—A boollet, yours on request. or first cost — thereafter they are a /asting investment. i ie 
“ om : pots of IDEAL 
CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Makers of Cruerr Shirts, 459 River St., TROY, N.Y. i Do not wait to build a new home, but enjoy comfort and Boilers burn 
5 contentinthe presentone. Putin withouttearing walls orpar- thelargestpos- 

St titions. Sizes forallclasses of buildings—smallesttolargest— sible amount 
intownorcountry. Our free book, ‘‘Heating Investments Suc- of airto get the ; 
cessful,’’ tells much that it will pay you well to know. Sales full heat out of 
offices and warehouses in alllargecitiesofAmericaand Europe. each lump of i 

Re patton meee ; coal. ' 
fo) irror Patent. Price | 
OT aes Dept. 28 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY CHICAGO | 
os os os os ofa os oleae als os ae os oe oe os 
| i 
ee eee ee ra cee 
80 Shines 25c! Always Ready 
I The Patent Pin Tube makes 
Smaller size—enough for 20 shines—10c. Gotoyour J it a pleasure to use Dennison’s 
Adhesives. Always ready—no 
a certificate and we will supply you direct with cork—no stopper—no brush. 


Just squeeze the tube and spread 
with the metal spreader. The 
sweetest, cleanest, strongest and 
most economical adhesives ever 
made. Put back the pin and 
tube is sealed air-tight. Contents 
will keep for years without sour- 
ing or growing hard. 


fete} 

for Men $339 $4.29 $5.99 Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 
Best for black or russet shoes— will not change original color 
of tan, russet or brown—a pure oil dressing — gives a quick, 
lasting, waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and won't 
rub off on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


American Shoe Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


Use ‘‘Nova’’—Best Cleaner for White or any Shade Canvas Shoes. 
be gd, Cao ee Ns reg tht le ner ares Ne nar IE RTE 


RAWFORD advance models 

are the product of our exclusive 
Crawford style originators—men 
who are in continual close touch 
with the world’s fashion centres. 
Crawford styles are not duplicates 
of either popular or custom price 
shoes— they are distinctly original. 


Automobile Jackets, 
BLIZZARD PROOF 


Outside texture so closely woven it resists 
wind and wear alike. Lined with wool 
fleece that defies the cold. Snap fast- 
eners, riveted pockets. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


are sold ‘By [ne every ser mee for 
them or send 10 cents for sample tube of 
Glue, Paste or Mucilage. 


These new Crawford styles are 
on sale simultaneously at Crawford 


2 
2 
: 
dealer—if he can’t supply, clip out this whole ad as fe 


dealers throughout the entire Registered in U. S. Patent Office Address Dept. “17,” at our nearest store. 
Better than an overcoat for facing coldand <>) Ps ° Bo 

country. work together. Warm, durable, comforta- RVUOOW Ma AM ching . 
ble. Ask your dealer, or sent postpaid on BOSTON NEW YORK 


receiptof $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER CO.,, Dept. 57 
25 James St., Malden, Mass, 


26 Franklin Street 15 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut Street 

CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

413 North 4th 5t. 


That (Clon Sook, Ask the local Crawford agent to 


show you the latest Crawford mod- 


The advance Crawford 4 { 
Stile sad ather Caving. els. Ask him to explain the full 


pointsofmerithavemade yalue of Crawford patented 


such a favorable impres- 
sion on retail shoe deal “Tredstrate” lasts, “bend” sole 
ers 0 1s coun’ a 
Crawford agencies in- leather, Crawford ‘“‘stay-up” box 


wat . 
creased ie#intwoyeers; toes, reinforced shanks and the 
featuresarereal many other Crawford points of 
merit. Take my advice—buy a 


pair of Crawfords! 
Crawford Shoes 
are Union Made OP 6a 
WRiceey 1 
reus Lf 


Makers 
BROCKTON, MASS 


128 Franklin St. 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


~WO-AND-A-HALF million wearers have seven convincing reasons for 

preferring the ““ BRIGHTON ”’-to any. other garter. It fits—it lies flat as 

a coin—it cannot become accidentally undone—it never binds orslips—it keeps 

the sock perfectly smooth—it is rustless—it cannot catch in the trousers-leg. 

Add to this, lightness of weight, strength of construction and beauty of finish, 

and vou have the secret of the extraordinary popularity of “BRIGH TON” 
Garters. ““BRIGHTON”’ FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in 
all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 

Price 25 Cents a Pair at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY,718 Market St., Dept. “N,” Philadelphia 

Makers of ‘‘Brighton’’ Garters, ‘‘Pioneer’’ Suspenders and ‘‘ Pioneer"’ Belts 
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Iliams *stic 
MS stick 
“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the fac 


The man who shaves desires two things in a shaving E | 
A rich, creamy lather that softens the beard to m 
shaving easy, and 

A soothing, emollient quality that leaves the skin in gi 
condition after shaving. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick combines these two quali 
to perfection. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick comes in the Nickeled B 
Hinged Cover. 
It can also be had in the leatherette-covered box as formerly. Williams’ Shaving Stick set 


receipt of price, 25c., if your druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough f 
shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, “— 


, 
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free by buying 4 cakes of 


Williams — 
Jersey Crea 


Toilet Soap 


Every day more people are learning the value of Williams’ Jersey Cream T 
Soap. There are still many who are unfamiliar with its fine qualities. To 
suade these people to become acquainted with it, the druggist will give them 
a limited time, a beautiful nickeled traveling soap box with every four cakes 
buy. If anyone buys four cakes, he will be sure to try it and so will his fai 
and not one will be willing to give it up. That is why we make this offer. 


Ask your druggist. If he fails to supply you, send 60c. in stamps 
and we will send the 4 cakes of soap and soap box by return mail. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn, 
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FT WAS night when I reached Gold- 
[ field, and I was tired with the long 
ride across the continent; so when 
he pitching bus which shuttled between 
‘tation and town had deposited me before 
he fake facade of the Palace Hotel, 
went up to my room almost immedi- 
itely, delaying only long enough to push 
yehind the folding doors that flanked the 
obby, there to wash the Nevada alkali 
yut of my throat with two Napa soda 
emonades, mixed by the white-jacketed, 
lorid-faced gentleman of superior skill 
ind inferior manners whom later I was 
0 know as Dick. 

| (i perceive that I am prodigal with 
etails. I have begun so instinctively; 
“shall continue so deliberately. For it 
s only out of a study of all the facts that 
ban issue the correct interpretation of 
what happened that night and the fol- 
owing forty-eight hours. Theseemingly- 
rivial detail, for instance, that it was 
‘emonade that I drank, may be of 
weighty significance in the summing-up.) 
tbe walk up the hollow, wooden stair- 
vay and through the narrow, creaking 
sorridor, warped with the dry July heat, 
aad convinced me that the Palace 
vas a fire-trap of ingenuity beyond 
‘ompare; so, once in my room, I pushed 
ny steamer trunk close to the open 
window, out of which I could pitch it at 
1moment’s notice, and then hung one 
of my sheets, knotted, from the foot of 
he bed along the wall outside. I had 
yeen burned out a month before in 
he San Francisco earthquake and fire, 
and, with this return to the Western 
hountry, I found that my nerves were 
still tingling to the experience. I then 
napped off the light and went to bed. 

_ Such precautions are not conducive 
ceofmind. They wereresponsible, 
pect, for the fear which possessed 
me when I awoke, several hours later, to 
a knocking at my door. I found myself 
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sitting up very straight i in bed, my heart 
thumping at my ribs in quite sickening 
‘ashion, and an invisible hand seemed 


at i my throat. Isat thus long, it seemed 
to me, in the toils of this singular and 
most intolerable emotion, my throat so 
ht that I could utter no sound, while 
the door rang and danced to lusty blows; 
then finally reached for the electric but- 
on, snapped it, drew my watch from the 
pillow beneath which it was ticking, and 
in the glare saw the black hands pointed 
wo o’clock. After which rather idiotic 
arations I found my vocal organs 
shouted very fiercely: ‘‘Whatisit?”’ 
he voice of the boy at the desk an- 
d me: “It’s a friend, Mr. Rey- 
a friend who wants to see you!”’ 
‘A friend?” I shouted back, astonished. ‘A friend!’ I exclaimed to myself. ‘“‘ Must 
a warm one—wanting to see me at this time of the day. A friend?” I asked 
id again. 
Well, he says he’s a friend of yours and wants to see you,” answered the boy, 
ently anxious to restrict his responsibility. 
Show him in! Show him in!”’ I shouted, at last recovering, and unlocked the door. 
ard the boy’s feet in a diminishing tattoo along the hall, upon the stairs; the door 
ng open and the visitor walked in. He came straight for me, without hesitation, 
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Number 17 


and placed a limp hand in my surprised 


palm. ‘‘Hello, Jim!” he said in a lan- 
guid, plaintive falsetto. “‘Hello! How 

NUMBER 9009, ETC. are you?” 
B Y H. 4 Ba D:-U°N N He stood there, long and slim and 


caved-in. His neck held a queer crook 
which threw.his chin forward and down; 

he had a plunging look down upon me. 

From my seat on the edge of the bed 
I gazed up at him—and I didn’t know 
him from Adam. “ Hello!”’ I said cheer- 
ily. ‘Hello! What are you doing in this 
part of the country?” 

““Oh,’’ he said, seemingly taken 
aback, ‘‘I’m here for good. Yes, I’m 
here for good. But you, Jim, how the 
deuce did you get here? You're the only 
friend I have here. As soon as I found 
you were here I came up.”’ 

“T’m here to write up the camps,”’ 
I said, ‘‘for the New York Herald. But 
sit down, sit down, have a seat; have a 
cigar, here’s amatch. Shall I ring fora 
drink ?”’ 

But he accepted none of my invita- 
tions. He remained as he was, standing 
above me mournfully, his head turned 
down upon me at the end of its long, 
drooping neck; his eyes, which were 
opaque, as if each held a cast—that is, 
as far as I could make out without my 
glasses—very steady upon me. “Why, ° 
Jim,” he said at length, ‘‘ don’t you know 
me? Don’t you know me, Jim?” 

There was complaint and resignation 
in the chant of his falsetto; and his 
enunciation of my name was full of a 
reproachful tenderness. A shame 
whelmed me at my inability to recipro- 
cate this affection, this precious affec- 
tion. ‘Oh, I know you, all right,” I 
said bravely. ‘‘At least, I know your 
face. I’m the limit on names. But I 
know your face,” I repeated, scanning it. 

But I didn’t know that face. I wear 
glasses. Glasses and pajamas, though, 
are an incongruous attire, so my glasses 
were still on the dresser. But even with 
my glasses on I wouldn’t have known 
that face. From the side it showed a 
profile like a ship’s prow, the profile of 
a financial conqueror; but from the front 
it had nothing heroic. It was weazened 
and paleand lined; itseyes were opaque; 
and the droop of the neck, the droop of 
the long nose, the droop of the corners 
of the mouth, the droop of the whole 
caved-in body united in an aspect of 
discouragement, of disillusion perhaps, 
of great weariness at least—which was 
unknown to me. 

“You don’t know me, Jim, do you?” 
he went on, resigned but unhappy. He 
stopped; hisright hand rose and touched 
a place between his shoulder-blades gin- 
gerly, as though it hurt. ‘‘You don't know me, do you?” he continued. ‘Don’t you 
remember Sag Harbor, Jim, and the church where we hoisted that black flag? .Don’t 
you remember Ben Ellis? You were my friend then, though maybe you didn’t know 
it. You licked Lee Lucas, and he always licked me. Don’t you remember when you 
licked Lee Lucas? And don’t you remember Ben Ellis?”’ 

I had been a rather tough proposition when a boy—and, really, I couldn’t remember 
this particular fight out of an Iliad of others. But the name Ellis did bring back a 
memory, not of childhood, but of youth. Ben Ellis had left the hopeless town in his 
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teens, ahead of the rest of us laggards; and while still we 
were hesitating before our necessary emigration as before 
a cold pond, rumors had reached us of his success, of extrav- 
agant luck in the mines of the West. 

“T remember!” I shouted joyfully. 
You went West and made money.” 

‘‘Gold,” he said, correcting me sombrely; ‘‘gold, gold, 
gold.’’ He looked down upon me with his opaque eyes. 
“Gold,” he said, with a gesture of lassitude, of disgust. 
“Gold—I’m buried in it; it surrounds me; it hes upon my 
stomach, there, like a nightmare.’’ Then, with a sudden 
change to a businesslike briskness: ‘‘ That’s what I came 
to see you about.” 

“Yes?” I said, curious and interested. ‘To relieve 
one’s neighbor of that which troubles him is a worthy 
act,”’ I thought. 

But his next words were incongruous and a disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Put on your clothes,” he said, “‘and we'll do the 
town. I’vea cab waiting outside.” 

I realized that the night was gone; also, I had come to 
“write up” the camps. ‘All right,” I said, stepping 
to my clothes; ‘‘we’ll do the town.” 

The “doing” began right here. As we reached the lobby 
Ellis immediately pushed through the folding doors into 
Dick’s sanctum, where he ordered, with an enthusiasm 
which I did not emulate, three deadly drafts, one upon 
the other. Dick seemed out of humor. As he served us 
he threw slanting glances at Ellis. They were full of 
disapproval—almost of dislike. ‘“‘Who’s your friend?” 
he said to me, leaning over the bar, as Ellis, leading the 
way, was going out. 

“His name is Ellis. Know him?” I said. 

“Nope,” he answered shortly, and turned his back upon 
me. I hesitated a moment, looking at that broad back in 
astonishment; and as I looked a ripple ran over it, a 
slight ripple that crackled through the starched jacket. 
“Get out!” he blurted, suddenly turning upon me with 
extraordinary anger. ‘“‘Get out, and don’t bring him 
back!” 

I “‘got out,” 
manners. 

Ellis was waiting for me at the open door of a cab 
which stood by the wooden curb—one of a dozen imported, 
I found out later, by the enthusiastic Board of Trade in its 
determination to give the camp all the trappings of 
civilization. It wasareal cab; a whiff of mixed mustiness, 
leather and stale tobacco met me as I entered. But the 
animals at the pole were two long-haired, roguishly- 
forelocked mustangs; and the cabby wore a large, soft felt 
hat, a vest without coat upon a woolen shirt, and had a 
coiled riata beneath his feet. 

“The town,” shouted Ellis with a certain magnificence 
of inflection, and clanged the door shut upon himself. 
With a pitch, a groan and a roll the ancient vessel lurched 
forward. Ellis put his feet out through the window and 
litacigar. ‘‘ Put your feet out,”’ he said, giving meanother 
cigar. I put my feet out (this, I was to learn later, is the 
orthodox manner of ‘“‘doing”’ the town); I lit the cigar. 
We had taken hardly three puffs, however, when the cab 
stopped. The camp, you see, though the “‘ fastest-growing 
city in the United States,” was still a bit cramped for cab- 
use. We got out before double swinging doors, through 
which issued a lamentable tinkling of piano. ‘“‘Come on,” 
said Ellis, and we went through the swinging doors. 

There were mirrors, tables, a long, shining bar; at one 
corner a sallow, spider-like youth slapped at a piano with 
both hands; and in the depths of the long room, doubled 
up on rawhide chairs, a half-dozen stupefied derelicts were 
gurgling and snoring. 

“Lend me a dollar,”’ said Ellis. 

He was standing by a roulette table, his eyes mourn- 
fully upon the cloth. Again I was struck by his thinness. 
In contrast to his meagre body the heavy, laced boots in 
which he stood seemed extraordinarily material. They 
seemed of lead; they were like a pedestal. ‘‘Lend me a 
dollar,” he repeated abstractedly, but with the slightest 
injured whine in his voice. 
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I had not meant to be reluctant. I gave him the dollar. 
““Twenty-three,”’ he said, pushing it on the number. The 
dealer, a dapper, over-neat young man in a belted blue 
shirt with elastics at the elbows, gave a flip to the little 
ivory ball. It whirred smoothly for a while, then tinkled 
from cell to cell, and finally, with a graceful hop, dropped 
into the compartment marked twenty-three. The dealer 
pushed a pile of silver dollars across the table. 

“Twenty-three,” said Ellis, leaving the money on the 
table. 

The ball whirred, hopped and skipped, and playfully 
squatted in its chosen cell. ‘‘ Twenty-three,” said the 
dealer to the final clink. ‘Gold,’ said Ellis—and the 
dealer shoved over a pile of gold double-eagles. ‘‘ Twenty- 
three,’’ said Ellis again. 

His left hand rose, as the ball spun with a slight, smooth, 
purring sound, and touched the back of his neck gingerly. 
“Tf there’s any number that ought to be unlucky,” he said 
complainingly, turning his opaque eyes on me, “‘it’s 
twenty-three.” 

“Twenty-three,” said the dealer, announcing the result. 

“Put it ina bag,” said Ellis wearily. 

The dealer took a canvas bag, dropped a greenback into 
it, a lot of gold double eagles, a few pieces of silver, and 
passed it to Ellis. Ellis stood there, twirling the bag 
hesitatingly, a long moment. The dealer watched him 
narrowly, a little pale, I thought. ‘‘ No use,” said Ellis at 
last, limp as with discouragement. ‘‘Come on; let’s get 
outa 

But as we turned at the door we saw the dealer on his 
knees, examining the bottom of the table. Ellis tiptoed 
back. “It’s all right,” he said politely; “‘your electric 
apparatus is all right. It won’t work with me, that’s all.” 
Then, almost with bitterness: “‘ Nothing works with me,” 
he added. 

“You go to hell!’”’ said the dealer, peering over the table. 
Little drops of sweat were on his brow. 

I pulled at Ellis’ coat; but he was not at all belligerent 
and came easily. We stood outside by the cab again. A 
faint grayness of dawn was in the air. 

“Tt’s all like that, this doing the town,” 
“Tt’s a bore.”’ 

I told him I wasn’t bored. 

“But I’ve something else for you to do,” he said, 
seemingly forgetting that his had been the suggestion— 
“something of importance—a service you can render me 
—a big service. Will you do it?” 

His whole drooping being had suddenly become taut 
with interest. ‘‘Surely,”’ I said; ‘anything in reason.” 

He stood silent a moment, considering. “It’s in reason,” 
he decided at last. “I think it’s in reason. I’d do the 
same for you. Anyway, some one has to do it. Get in,” 
he said. 

I got into the cab while he turned to the driver, a long 
and freckled youth, who eyed him rather hostilely, I 
thought. They seemed to have an altercation. It was 
settled, though. ‘‘ Double fare,’ said the cabby. Ellis 
came in, the door slammed shut, the cab lurched forward. 

He did not put his feet out of the window this time. 
He sat humped in the leather seat, hunched over the bag 
of double eagles, which was on his knees, his long, dis- 
couraged nose almost touching the canvas.. ‘‘ Gold, gold, 
gold,’ he was muttering; ‘‘can’t get away from it.” 

“What's the matter with your neck?” I asked, my 
long-restrained curiosity exploding at last. 

He touched the back of his neck delicately. 
where he shot me,” he said very simply. 

“Shot you? Who shot you?” : 

“Diamond Jack,’ he said, without a trace of resent- 
ment. “It was over gold. Always gold.” 

“Must be quite a scar,’’ I said. 

He looked at me with an expression almost of sur- 
prise. ‘‘I wouldn’t call it that,” he said. And then, seem- 
ingly wishing to change the subject: “ You’ve forgotten 
your glasses,” he said. 

“Yes, left them behind at the hotel,’’ I answered, 
humoring him. 


said Ellis. 
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The cab, rumbling on at a good speed, lurched b 
flash of red lights, a tinkle of broken-backed pianos; 
lights ceased, the tinkling gradually diminished to a 
silence; two or three darkened adobes flew by | 
shadows—and then we were out in the open country, 
the midst of the desert. 

That cab in the desert—imagine it! A cab pulled 
two frowsy, wild-eyed mustangs, driven by a sombrero 
bandannaed ‘‘cabby,” lurching and pitching and ro! 
and creaking and groaning, lone as a ship, in an imme 
of rock and sage. To our left the moon was setting, a pa | 
round wafer. To our right the sun was rising, red, in 
stantly implacable; its rays bit our sleep-starved eyes; 
they ran over the waste, flashing it up with copper h 
The lassitude that comes with dawn at the end of a sle 
less night was in me like a drunkenness. A vague unrea f 
hovered about me like a veil. 

And then my senses seemed to lie to me deliberately 
I saw my companion, who had been muttering discon 
solately over his gold, suddenly thrust the bag out through 
the window at the end of his long arm, and drop it into 
the sage! ing 

“Hold on!” I shouted to the cabby, sticking my h 
out of the window. ‘Hold on!” 4 

The cab careened on. 

“Hold on!’’ continued. ‘‘ We’ve dropped somethin, 

I could feel Ellis behind me, also shouting, his head 
of his window. The cabman at last seemed to understand. — 
The cab stopped. ‘‘What’s the matter wit’ you guys 
said our amiable charioteer; “what do you want) and 
which is it?” = 

““Go back,” I shouted; ‘we’ ve dropped something.” 

“Go on,’’ shouted Ellis: ‘we don’t want it.” a 

From the box the cabby peered at me around th 
corner of the cab; he leaned over to the other side 
peered at Ellis. His inspection evidently satisfied him 
to which window hurled forth the voice of the master. 
“Git!”’ he said, slapping down his whip upon the mus- 
tangs—and the cab went on. 

Leaning out I tried to impress upon my mind a pict 
of the place by the aid of a hairy and rigid Joshua-ti 
Meanwhile my companion, as if greatly relieved, h 
settled himself comfortably back in his seat. He fumb. 
absent-mindedly in his pockets. ‘‘Here’s your dolla 
he said at last, and passed me a silver piece—the dollar I 
had loaned him at the beginning of our expedition. This 
seemed the final act necessary, for the moment, to set h 
at complete peace with the world. He thrust his f 
through the window and lit a cigar. He gave me one, ar 
promptly, wishing to be in harmony, I thrust my feet 
of my window. We rolled on thus through the illimitab! 
plain. 

But the desert was never made for cabs—or cabs wer 
never made for the desert. The movements of our vehi 
became more and more fantastic; its protesting gro 
more and more emphatic. At last it stopped abrup 
“Here, you guys, get out and walk,” rang the voice of 
gracious conductor. ‘Be hanged if I goa foot farth 

Ellis accepted this contretemps with suavity. ‘V 
near, anyway,” he said reassuringly, ‘‘and the y 
is good. Stay here and wait for us,” he said to th 

“ How long?” asked that gentleman, gazing b 
ployer with hostile eye. 

“Not more than an hour.” 

The man hesitated. ‘All right,’’ he said finally! 
not another minute. I’m tired of this funny bus 
He pulled out a watch shaped like an onion. ‘ At 
minutes past seven’ I drive off, passengers or no pas 
gers. And a-waiting here I charge four times 
rates—see?”’ 

He jumped from his box, tied his riata around the 
of his mustangs, then to a Joshua-tree, and ente 
cab. Ellis gave him a cigar. He lit it and stuck his f 
out of the window. “‘Go’head! Skidoo!” he said. 

Ellis guiding, we began to walk in a straight line, 
the morning sun to our right, in a direction which was 
about due north, I judged. Ellis stopped when the cak 
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‘was out of sight behind arise. “ We must mark 
the way,” he said, ‘‘because you'll have to 
eome back here alone some time. Let’s make 
a monument here.”’ 

He made no movement to help me, though, 
as I piled up stone upon stone in a rough 
“monument”; merely stood by, looking on 
‘while I toiled. But he appeared so attenu- 
ated, so woebegone, in this merciless light, 
that I did not insist. The monument made, 
we moved on a hundred yards, and at his 
behest I piled up another. And thus by short 
stages, leaving a monumented record behind 
‘us, we went on through the desert. . 

The sun by this time had climbed from the 
horizon, and its slanting, luminous downpour 
was filling the land with delusion. A heat- 
shimmer rose from the arid soil; we waded 
mee-deep in it as in a blue sea. Though 
objects at a distance—the hills, the rocks, 
the rare Joshuas—showed sharp of outline 
and remarkably clear, things close by, beneath 
‘the blinding light, appeared tenuous and 
immaterial. Ellis, at times, seemed but a 
‘blue vapor; he vibrated; it was as if my eyes 
saw him, as science tells us he really must 
have been, a conglomerate of billions of infi- 
nitely small particles dancing madly, at once 
attracted and repelled by each other, keeping, 
on the whole, within his vibrant outline, but 
at times making singular excursions into the 
ambient. The illusion, I suppose, was aided 
‘by the fact that I did not have my glasses. 
And we went on thus, unreal in an unreal 
world, wading through the heat-shimmer for a 
‘few hundred feet, and then bending and rising 
‘in fantastic postures as we piled up stone 
‘upon stone in monuments commemorative of 
my stupid docility. A suspicion was slowly 
gathering strength in my mind. 

_ At last we came to a mound, which we 
climbed, and Ellis stopped at the top. ‘‘ Here 
'we are,” he said. 

At his feet the ground was disturbed as 
if some one lazily had plowed it up with a 
pick in a half-hearted search for quartz. 
Only it looked worse than that, because— 
well, because this disturbed area was about, 
yes, just about six feet long and two feet wide. 
Ellis stood above it, vague in the shimmering atmosphere, 
looking down upon it with a sort of mild satisfaction. 
“Yes, here I am,”’ he said; ‘‘right here.” 

His eyes turned to the right, to the left. ‘‘It’s a fairish 
place, outwardly,’ he said; ‘‘good view, good air; the 
sage is fragrant. But’’—he turned his opaque eyes on me 
now—“ but « 

And suddenly both his hands went out from him in a 
gesture of extraordinary petulance. ‘‘ But, oh God!”’ he 
shouted passionately, “‘there’s too much gold! 
gold!” 

This burst of feeling seemed to surprise him; his manner 
immediately became apologetic. ‘‘ You see,” he explained, 
“‘there’s gold all about here. It’s gold to the right, gold to 
the left—tons and tons of gold. It surrounds me as I lie 
here; it lies upon me. Upon me, man, do you under- 
‘stand? On my eyes, in my throat, upon my stomach like 
_a black cat at night—it’s all over me, I tell you!”’ he cried, 
‘his passion risen again. 

_ I did not find anything to say. I doubt if any one 
should have. But the suspicion in my mind was becoming 
much more than a suspicion. 

He was silent for a time, his eyes upon the ground while 
his excitement ebbed; and when he spoke again it was 
very calmly. ‘‘I want you to come back here this after- 
noon,” he said, in very matter-of-fact fashion, ‘‘and dig 
me out. Dig me out of all this gold and put me where 
there isn’t any gold.” 


Too much, 


He Gave Me One Surly, Inspecting Glance 


‘All right,’”’ I said heartily. ‘All settled. Now let’s 
go back to the cab.’’ My suspicion now was a certainty. 

He came on mildly enough. The cabby was waiting for 
us. 

As soon as he saw us emerge over a rise he untied his 
broncos, climbed the box, and, as we neared, gathered up 
the reins with a decided gesture. ‘“‘Good thing you came 
back,” he said in his amiable way; “‘ was just a-drivin’ off 
without youse.”’ 

I opened the door; but as I turned to let Ellis in I saw 
him standing some twenty feet away. 

“Don’t forget,” he said, legs akimbo. 

“ Aren’t you coming along?”’ I said, surprised. 

“No; I’m going back there,” he said, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder. ‘‘So-long!”’ he said; “don’t forget’’— 
and he turned his back on us and started off toward the 
monuments. 

“Help me bring him in,’ I said helplessly to the cabby. 

But a singular expression had come upon the man. He 
was looking at Ellis, walking off there through the sage, 
his back toward us—and his eyes were fairly out of their 
sockets. 

“Let’s get him,” I repeated. 

He turned a profound, an accusing look upon me. 

“Not much,” he said. “Jump in if you want to come. 
I’m going.” 

I ran a few steps after Ellis, and as I did so I heard the 
crunch of the cab’s wheels as it started off. I was like the 


A Murmur as of the Sea on a Far Strand 
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legendary donkey between the two haystacks. 
“Wait a minute,’ I cried appealingly, turn- 
ing to the cabman; ‘‘ wait a minute,”’ I cried, 
turning to Ellis. 

But Ellis had disappeared. I was alone 
here in the desert; the cab now was rattling 
off at a good speed. An acute disgust of the 
desert and of Ellis seized me suddenly. I ran 
after the cab, caught it, dived into it, and 
sank panting upon its musty leather seat. 


II 


=] NEED to get help,” I said to myself as I 
rolled back toward Goldfield, thus per- 
suading myself that in abandoning Ellis and 
taking to the cab I had acted, not by mere 
impulse, but by the advice of severe reason. 
“T can’t be chasing a madman through the 
desert all alone. I must tell some one.’ 

And I really did want to tell. I fairly 
burned with a desire to tell, to abdicate my 
monopoly in this problem. ‘Hurry up,” I 
shouted to the cabby. And so exclusive was 
my preoccupation that I forgot to look for the 
Joshua-tree, which, you remember, was to 
mark for me the spot where Ellis so uncere- 
moniously had dropped his bag of double 
eagles. I was given the opportunity to regret 
my oversight a few minutes later when, having 
tied his mustangs to a post in the main street, 
the cabby, meeting me at the door, told me 
how much Towed him. Ellis had been extrav- 
agant in his promises. 

“And now,” said the unprepossessing Jehu, 
pocketing his ill-gotten gains— ‘‘ now "he 
stopped, looked at me, and gradually set his 
features into an expression of ferocious deter- 
mination—‘‘now I’m a-goin’ on a hell-roarin’ 
bat. You'll do the same ’f you take my advice. 
I’m goin’ to tear the entrails out of this yere 
sheep-camp!”’ 

Not considering him an efficient adviser, I 
walked back peaceably to the hotel. Some- 
how my burning desire to unbosom myself 
had left me. Discretion was gently tapping 
me on the shoulder. Now that I sat in the 
cool lobby, with everything about me solid 
and blessedly vulgar, the happenings of the 
last few hours, whenever I rehearsed them in 
my mind, made a tale which, I realized, was likely to have 
upon its hearers an effect not at all desirable. ‘‘ Go slow,” 
I said to myself. I was hot and tired and dusty; I decided 
to have a bath first. 

This completed my cooling process. ‘“‘It might be a 
hoax,’’ I said to myself as I splashed. And when I went 
down into the lobby again, fresh and rational, I had 
determined upon a bit of detective work. Ellis, if he was 
out there in the brush, could wait without harm till 
sundown. 

““Who’s that man Ellis, Mr. Hamilton?’’ I asked of 
the manager at the desk. 

“Ellis?”’ he said, puzzled; ‘‘ what Ellis?” 

“The man who came to see me in the middle of the 
night.”’ 

“Did a man come to see you in the middle of the night? 
Maybe the night boy knows.” 

“Yes, he knows,’ I answered. ‘‘ Where is he?” 

Mr. Hamilton dropped his eyes a moment, shuffling his 
card-index. ‘‘ The boy is sick,’ he said. ‘I don’t know 
if you can see him—yes—wait a moment; here’s the 
doctor; he’ll tell us.” 

The physician, in fact, was emerging from the corridor 
in the rear. ‘‘ How’s the boy?” asked Hamilton. 

‘Oh, he’s all right, I think,” said the physician. ‘‘ Don’t 
know just what was the matter with him. Chills— 
malaria, perhaps.’’ He stopped, seeming to listen to some 
suggestion of his professional mind. “Acts as though 


he’d been scared half to death,’’ he finished with a laugh. 
“He'll be all right now.” 

“Let’s go see him,” said Hamilton. 

He was lying in bed but greeted us with laughing eyes, 
evidently astonished at his lapse from health, and a bit 
ashamed. ‘‘Who was that man Ellis?” I asked finally, 
after some bantering. 

A veil seemed to drop over his face, a sort of defiant 
stubbornness. ‘‘ Don’t know him,” he said; “‘never saw 
him before.” 

Out in the lobby again I pushed through the folding 
doors with the intention of questioning Dick. He was not 
there, though. ‘This is his off-shift,” said the man behind 
the bar. “‘ He lives over there,’ and 
pointed through the glass front door 
to a little adobe house across the 
street. 

“Going to see him?” he asked as 
I made forthe door. Histone made 
me stop and pivot inquisitively 
toward him. 

“Yes; why?” I said. 

He wiped a glass very carefully. 
‘‘Oh, nothing,” he said at length. 

And then, as I started again: 

“Been hitting it up all mornin’,”’ 
he said. “And he ain’t like a lamb 
when he’s that way,” he ended in 
a louder tone asI reached the door. 

But bravely I crossed the street, 
knocked at the door of the little 
adobe house, and entered in answer 
to a muffled roar. Dick was lying 
on a cot in the one room which 
made up the house, his face to the 
wall. He gave me one surly, in- 
specting glance, seemed to recog- 
nize me, and then immediately 
turned to the wall again with an 
ungracious heave of the shoulder 
which, figuratively, removed me 
from the universe. After a while 
a deep growl came from the juxta- 
position of red face and adobe wall. 
“Get out of here,” it said. ‘Don’t 
like ye. Don’t like your friends. 
Get out.” 

I stood there a moment silently 
on one leg, hat in hand, awaiting 
hopelessly a possible change of de- 
meanor, then discreetly tiptoed out. 

I wasn’t making much head- 
way. And, meanwhile, there was 
the friend of my childhood cavorting 
with his fantastic ideas out in the 
brush. I went into the “‘ Palace,” 
where we had gambled, and asked 
for the man who had dealt at the 
roulette-table. 

“‘Ain’t on to-day,” said the pro- 
prietor, a big, red-faced man, curtly. 

“Now don’t tell me that he 


also ” T began. 
“Tll tell you what I d 
please, tenderfoot!’’ interrupted 


the big man with astonishing fe- 
rocity. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I tell you, 
eh? Why shouldn’t I tell you?” 
he repeated, turning to the small 
group of his employees as if in 
appeal. ‘‘Now, here’s a young 
feller,”’ he continued, his anger ebbing and a plaint coming 
into his voice—“‘here’s a young feller what comes to me 
and says, he says ie 

But I did not wait to hear the end of this hypothetical 
question, which, I felt, was apt to be not flattering. And 
again I found myself out upon the sidewalk, just about 
where I had begun, undecided, with Ellis still out in the 
desert, the only fixed thing within me being a detestation 
of publicity. 

““Who’s that man?’ I said suddenly. The question had 
bubbled out of me unconsciously and was directed at no 
one in particular; but a loafer leaning on a horse-post at 
my elbow took it amiably to himself, 
Inyo,” he said. ‘‘Fine horse, eh?” 

It was, in fact, the horse which had first attracted my 
attention. It was a beautiful beast, white, without a 
blemish, and Spanish broke—for even as I looked it passed 
mincingly from a pace to a single-footing and then to a 
little fox-trot. The man who sat it, though, also drew the 
eye. He was a tremendous hulk of a man, tall and of great 
girth; he filled the broad, deep saddle from high pommel 
to high cantle. It was interesting to read from his accou- 
trement two contradictory characteristics within him. 
His rough-and-ready efficiency was announced by the 
simplicity of his garb—a greasy sombrero, a woolen shirt, 
a vest, without coat, and open upon a mere strap which 
served as belt and hung loose to the drag of a cannon-size 


“That’s the sheriff of . 
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revolver. But in the trappings of his horse was displayed 
his secret love of melodramatic splendor. The saddle was 
heavy with silver ornamentation; silver plaques gleamed 
on the beautifully-braided rawhide bridle, with its long 
reins, spliced together at their ends into a quirt of multi- 
colored horsehair; silver chains depended from the heavy, 
carved-leather tapaderas. They passed close, horse and 


rider; the foaming Mexican bit whirred, the spur chains 
click-clicked. I caught sight of the man’s face, fat, round 
and smooth as a babe’s, but overlaid with coat on coat 
of creamy tan; and then, suddenly, out of this fat, round, 
baby face, two little, circular and very light eyes darted 
upon me coldly and alertly. 


“There’s Too Much Gold! Too Much Gold!” 


“T bet he’s a Californian,’ I said, recognizing in the 
outfit that lingering love of Spanish romance which still 
exists in the Golden State, mostly in matters equine. 

“Sure. He’s the sheriff of Inyo. Come clear from 
California across Death Valley ’bout that Ellis matter,” 
answered the man. 

“The Ellis matter?” I ejaculated. 

“Sure. Ain’t you heard of that? Ellis’s that millionaire 
guy what left Independence two months ago and ain’t 
been heerd from since. Went a-prospectin’ with that 
Diamond Jack.” ey 

“Diamond Jack?” 

“Yes. Heerd of him? There’s been nothing heerd of 
either, and Ellis’ folks (guess they’re after his dough and 
want to make sure he’s dead) they’ve set the sheriff after 
him. Guess he’s tracked the outfit to somewhere close to 
these here diggings. ’Cause he’s been in town three days. 
Fine horse, eh?” 

“A peach,” I said, following with my eyes the pictur- 
esque outfit as it went down the street, the horse fox- 
trotting mincingly, the man erect in the rocking saddle as 
if poured molten into it. ‘‘ That sheriff is the man I want 
to see,” I thought. Just then the horse stopped and the 
man dismounted with a spiral elasticity wonderful for his 
bulk. Dropping the long reins to the ground he crossed 


the sidewalk and entered a door, leaving his beautiful 


animal standing there with curved neck, 


October 24, 1908 
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‘“‘He’s gone into the newspaper office,”’ vohuntoca ay 
loafer. 
“‘So-long,’’ I said, and made for the office of the Gold 
field Nugget. 
The office was a shed, and the heat was intense insic 
In the rear a little press was rumbling with a big voi 
and in front, on one side, standing by a desk incredi 
dusty, the editor, in his shirt-sleeves, was writing his e 
torial in type, directly in the stick. And on a rawhide 
chair at the corner of the desk the sheriff of Inyo, 
elbows on his thighs, was rolling a cigarette between 
knees. He did not look at me at all as I entered, but 
editor threw me an inquisitive glance. At the 
. time, the telephone upon the di 
began ringing, and I waited. | 
“Hello,” said the editor into the - 
‘phone; ‘‘ Rawhide? Yes—yes : 
got an item?—All-right, wait ; 
second—wait— wait.” 
He drew a pad of paper and - 
pencil to him. ‘All right,” he | 
gan again; “fire away. Dian 
Jack— What?—Is that so? Oh- 
say, wait a minute, will you?” 
And placing his hand over t 
*phone’s mouth, he turned excite 
to the sheriff. ‘‘ News for 
Price,’ he cried. ‘‘ They’ve 
Diamond Jack. Over in Rawhi 
Been there three days on a big spree, — 
Hunt, of Esmeralda’s, got him.” 
The sheriff rose slowly to his 
“Hello!’’ went on the editor i 
the ’phone again. ‘Just been t 
ing Price, here, about it. § 
that’s great news. Greenbac 
you say; greenbacks? Yes—y 
—I understand. Been flas 
them about town, has he? Wai 
And turning to the sher 
“Had lots of greenbacks with him 
been flashing them on the whee 
and for booze.” _ : 
“Tell him to hold him,” said 
sheriff, now close to the ‘pho 
‘Tell him there may be a thou 
in it for him. Tell him I'll be 
to-morrow.” 
““Gee, that’s a story!” said 
editor, facing us again after | 
livering his message and han 
up the receiver. ‘‘ The deuce 
editorials to-day!’’—and he | 
down his stick of labored inspirati 
upon the desk. ‘To work I get. 
It’s murder, eh, Mr. Price? There 
Ellis, a fool millionaire, going of 
into the brush after gold with tha 
notorious Diamond Jack. T! 
disappear for two months, and tl 
Diamond Jack shows up all al 
with greenbacks. Greenbacks! 
agine Diamond Jack with g 
backs! It’s murder, eh, Mr. Pri 
Must be murder!” 
And then he noticed me ata 
ing there, and they both cast wu 
me questioning eyes. I’m afraid 
face held an expression not remar 
able for its intelligence. I’m afraid 
in fact, that my mouth was open. 
“Tt’s about this Ellis affair I want to see you, Mr 
Price,’ I said at length; ‘‘that very affair.”’ “4 
“What do you know about it?” he said, his round littl 
eyes very light in the tan of his wide, smooth face. 
“‘T know, ” Istammered, ‘‘ where Ellis is. Where he lies 
buri—I mean where he’s running around in the sage — 
The little eyes remained very fixed and light, but 
face darkened. “Say, young feller,” he growled from 
somewhere deep within his immense careass— Say, youns 
feller, what are you giving us, € ehi?2 nee : 
“Oh, hell!’”’ I cried, giving up all attempt to exp | 
orally. ‘‘Just.get me a horse and come with me, and 
show you... “He’ s out there somewhere. I know whe 
We can ride. here i inanhour. And, by the way, I'm fr 
the New York Herald.” f 
“The New York Herald, eh?” said the sheriff. 
vague glow was coming into his eyes, or. rather bac 
them somewhere. ‘You say that like the kingdom 
Jericho.”’ A faint bubbling seemed to agitate the pit f 
stomach for the fraction of a second. “All right, Sh 
lock,” he said; “get a cayuse and I’ll take that p 
with you.” : 
IIT a 3 
HE only “‘éayuse” I was able to get on the momen! 
was a little mule, and as we rode out of town lv 
rather sensitively aware of the superior respleoa a c 
of my companion. He, also, was far from blind § 
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but all this without much conviction. 
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the contrast. As he rode by my side, swaying easily to 
the rocking pace of his beautiful white beast, he threw 


_ down upon me many a surreptitious glance, full of a sub- 
|]  dued light which I suspected. Western fashion, though, 


he counteracted his joy internal by an added surliness of 
face and taciturnity of manner. I had on still, you 
must remember, my ‘‘city”’ clothes; and to the heavy, 
pounding trot of my willing but graceless little mount 
the bottoms of my ‘‘city” trousers were slowly but 
inexorably climbing toward my knees, displaying to the 
astonished desert the striped violence deemed, at the 
time, the nobby thing in Manhattan. ‘ Well, Sherlock; 
whither?”’ growled the sheriff, as we rode fair into the 
sage. . 

“Due north,”’ I said, leading the way. 

But those little, round eyes of his were observant as a 
hawk’s. “‘ You're not going by the compass, Sherlock,”’ he 
said after a while; ‘‘you’re following them wheel-tracks, 
ain’t you?” 

“Yep,” I said cheerily, enjoying my momentary 
superiority, ‘‘we follow the tracks.”’ 

“All right, lead on,” he said, carefully concealing any 
curiosity he might have felt at the sight of these derelict 
wheel-marks lone there in the desert; and cutting in two 
a plug of tobacco between his white teeth, and drawing his 
sombrero low over his eyes, he composed himself to a 
patient bearing of the torrential noon heat. 

We rode thus for an hour and came to the place where 
the cab had balked. The monuments pointing the farther 
way drew from him only a grunt. And then we came near 
the mound. 

I led him in circles and zigzags about the place for 
a while in search of traces of Ellis; I hallooed several times; 
Something within 
me persisted in drawing me to the mound. At last, almost 
unconsciously, I sent my mule up its slope, and before I 
knew it we were halted at the top, above the little scar of 
disturbed earth upon which, earlier in the morning, Ellis 
had delivered his singular remarks. 


HE late John Jacob Astor used to say that 
th he could hire plenty of men to collect his 
rents, but that it required all his time to see 
that his surplus income was well invested. He 


was not alone in that predicament. Many rich 
men have often found it more difficult to reinvest 
the proceeds of their investment than to make the 
Behind the glamor and mys- 
tery of big fortunes lies a lesson of value and 
‘significance for everybody with savings, for the 
reason that most vast accumulations of wealth 
have not suddenly “growed,” like Topsy in the 
‘play, but have been the result of years of sys- 
tematic upbuilding along lines and systems that, 
in some respects, may be followed with profit by 
the average man. In numerous cases the surplus of 
the rich has been a continuous basis for increasing 
riches. 

Every man who saves, and who thereby makes 
himself eligible for investment—for all investment 
really begins with saving—cannot be a Rockefeller 
or a Carnegie; but, by following some of the rules 
laid down by these and other chieftains of capital, 
he can make his money grow. Multi-millionaires 
have no particular cunning or artifice in the 
creation of their fortunes. With money they have 
made money. The problem has been to get started. 
Russell Sage used to say that after the first thou- 
-sand dollars the hardest work was over. 

Before going into the question of the employ- 
ment of surplus income let us see what it really is. 
In the case of very rich men the surplus income is 
that part of the proceeds of their business or in- 
vestments which remains after living expenses and 
fixed charges are paid. By fixed charges is meant 
Some 
millionaires will tell you that they have no surplus 
income, for the reason that their profits are being 
constantly absorbed or put back into their business. The 
process of investment of any surplus income, whether it be 
that of clerk or capitalist, is technically the same, for it 
merely consists of putting it out to work in the safest 
possible way. What has made some men richer than 
others is that they have had more to put out to work, and 


have kept it working all the time. 
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“Umph!” grunted the sheriff, shortly and without 
emphasis. ‘‘Umph!”’ he murmured, leaning upon his 
pommel, his eyes on the sinister little spot. 

Then he dismounted, leaving the long reins trailing 
behind him, and squatted at the head of the disturbed 
area. His hand went into his vest pocket, drew out his 
tobacco; he rolled a cigarette. ‘“‘Umph,’’ he repeated. 

And then, after a while: 

“Wisht I had a shovel.”’ 

“Here’s a shovel,” I said, trotting off on my mule, 
proud as a necromancer. In truth, I had just spied a 
shovel lying in the sage some fifty feet away. I dis- 
mounted, picked it up, and brought it to him. ‘Sherlock, 
you're a wiz,” he said to me with mock admiration. 
Surely he was a hard man to surprise. 

And then we began to dig. And after a while we un- 
covered, we uncovered 

Oh, what’s the use? I must tell it sometime or other, 
since it happened. We dug up at last Benjamin Ellis—the 
body of Benjamin Ellis! 

He lay there, long and thin and light, in his big, leaden- 
like boots, just about as I had seen him a few hours before. 
His lids, which, I noticed now, were long-lashed, were 
lowered over the dissatisfaction of his queer, opaque eyes; 
but in the slight frown between them, in the drooping 
lines about his mouth, were still the traces of his vague 
petulance. I could imagine him murmuring “Gold, gold, 
gold,” and sighing wearily over his bag. 

We drew him out of his shallow grave and contemplated 
him long in silence. ‘‘ Well, well, well!’ said the sheriff 
after a while. ‘“‘ Diamond Jack has done for him. I saw 
him leaving Independence; thought then there was a 
something kinder pitiful about him. Had a sorter Don 
Kee-Ksote face. Go get my slicker, Sherlock; we'll cover 
him up.” 

I went to the white horse and untied the slicker, which 
was fastened by rawhide tongues to the cantle of the 
saddle; and as I returned I saw the sheriff turning the 


body quietly back face upward as it had been before. 


H. O. Havemeyer, the Sugar King, who died last year, 
once declared that he would never consider an investment 


that did not yield him at least fifteen per cent. Such 
yields as this have piled up the Standard Oil and Steel 
fortunes. The average man seldom has a chance at things 
as good as fifteen per cent. One reason is that the big men 
know more about business and the opportunities for gain. 


ivest 
By Isaac I. Marcosson 


“ Right in the back of the neck,”’ he said to himself. 

“Yes, that’s what he told me,” I blurted out before I 
knew I was speaking. 

He raised his round, little eyes upon me. 
growled; but I closed my lips tight. 

He took the slicker, covered the body carefully, squatted 
upon the ground at its feet and rolled a cigarette. ‘Sit 
down, bub,” he said with the paternal jocularity he had 
adopted toward me. 

I sat down. 

“Now, bub, ”’ he said, “you’ve got a story to tell me. 
Spit it out.” 

‘And suddenly I found myself possessed of an immense, 
an overwhelming passion to tell, to tell all, to tell every- 
thing. And I did so, with care, with detail, with preci- 
sion and abundance, sitting there in the centre of the 
desert, the flaming sun above me, the still man at my feet. 

“Umph!”’ he grunted when I was through. ‘‘Umph!” 

He lit another cigarette, smoked it, his eyes upon the 
ground between his feet. Then: ‘‘ Let’s ride back,” he said, 
getting up suddenly. 

We mounted. ‘Are you—are you going to leave him 
here?” I asked. 

“We'll send men and a wagon for him,’ he answered, 
beginning to trot toward town. 

We rode side by side, beneath the terrific downpour of 
heat, in silence, for several long minutes. 

“What did he say—when he was a-feeling of the back 
of his neck?” he asked suddenly. 

‘I repeated for the second time what Ellis had told me 
in the cab when I had yielded to curiosity. 

The big, white horse pivoted on its hindlegs, a shower 
of pébbles struck me, and it was off, galloping over stone 
and brush back toward the mound. “I'll be back in a © 
minute,’ came the voice of the sheriff. 

I waited. After a while he came riding back slowly. 
“In the neck, all right,” he murmured, half to himself. 
“Right through the spine, too. Instantaneous.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Few men have grown rich by investment alone. 
Like Marshall Field, they laid the foundation of 
their wealth in a safe and conservative business; 
or, like Andrew Carnegie, they concentrated all 
their resources in one industry. All rich men 
employ vast sums of money outside their regular 
business; and it is with the employment of these 
funds that this article is mainly concerned. 

No two rich men have the same identical set of 
rules, although many buy the same kind of secu- 
rity. Many of them follow a plan which consists 
of selling stocks when they are high and investing 
the proceeds in bonds. Then, when stocks are low, 
they sell the bonds and buy stocks. In this way 
their money is working to good advantage con- 
stantly. All believe in the good old maxim, laid 
down by the first Lord Rothschild, which was: 
“Buy cheap and sell dear.” 

Rich men’s investments depend upon tempera- 
ment and training. A business man will make busi- 
ness investments; a fortune made in railroads will 
go into railroad securities. Contrary to the general 
belief, most multi-millionaires take few chances. 
They are not so daring, save in the cases of such 
born speculators as Jay Gould and E. H. Harriman, 
as men of lesser wealth. As they grow older they 
become more conservative and are willing to take 
a small yield so long as their principal is safe. The 
late W. H. Vanderbilt furnished an example of this. 
As he advanced in years he sold his railroad stocks 
and bought Government bonds. 

What do multi-millionaires invest in? Take, 
first, our biggest single investor, John D. Rocke- 
feller. Since his income is larger than that of any 
other man in America, it follows that he has the 
largest surplus to employ. No one has ever been 
able to find out just what his income is, but some 
estimate can be made from his Standard Oil hold- 
ings. Altogether he owns 247,692 shares, or about twenty 
per cent. At the present market price of $625 a share 
this stock alone is worth over $154,000,000. His income 
from Standard stock has averaged more than $10,000,000 
a year for the past ten years. Some years it has been 
nearly $13,000,000. His total income is said to range 
from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. 


Formerly Mr. Rockefeller made it a point to make his 
benefactions out of his annual income. In later years he 
has made bequests with blocks of his holdings. Despite 
his munificent gifts he always has large sums of money to 
invest, and he keeps a score of people busy employing it. 
When he was in the oil business he put part of his surplus 
back into that business each year. Ultimately he reached 
the point where oil could stand no more. Then he began 
to buy bonds and he has been buying them ever since. 
He is to-day the largest individual buyer of bonds in the 
world. To house his securities he owns more safety-vault 
box-space than any other capitalist. 

The same mystery, secrecy and silence which shroud all 
Standard Oil activities envelop Mr. Rockefeller’s invest- 
ments. So vast are they in volume that their very machin- 
ery would besufficienttorun 
a big bond house. Special 
offices are provided for this 
purpose at 26 Broadway. 
Theyareunderthe direction 
of John D. Rockefeller, 
Junior, who is his father’s 
principal financial agent. 
A dozen bond houses buy 
bonds for Mr. Rockefeller, 
but one does not know what 
the other is buying. Fre- 
quently Mr. Rockefeller’s 
bonds are bought in the 
name of one of his agents 
and are held in that name. 
If one of his brokers should 
make known one of the Rockefeller transactions he would 
never again get another order from the old Master of 
Standard Oil. 

Summed up, Mr. Rockefeller’s rules for investment are: 

Never speculate. Save your money, for every little 
helps. Buy long term, first mortgage railroad bonds. If 
you want to specialize in bonds buy equipment notes or 
bonds. Look for safety of principal as the first require- 
ment of good investment. 

If you could look into the strong boxes which hold the 
Rockefeller securities you would find the first mortgage 
bonds of a dozen of our greatest railroads. He has large 
holdings, for example, of Lake Shore, New York Central, 
Missouri Pacific, Chicago and Eastern Illinois, Wisconsin 
Central, Burlington, Pennsylvania and Western Pacific. 
He owns big blocks of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
New York Central and Pennsylvania stocks. He has 
always believed in real estate as a good investment, and his 
realty holdings in Ohio alone are a great fortune. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s wisdom in buying the highest class 
mortgage bonds was proved during the panic last 
October. Then he dumped $50,000,000 worth of them 
into Wall Street when its banks were tottering. He 
loaned these bonds to the banks, which deposited them in 
the Sub-Treasury and got Government deposits for them. 
He had so many bonds that they had to be carried to the 
banks in ordinary wash-baskets. 

Mr. Rockefeller used to participate in a good many bond 
syndicates, where frequently a profit of from three to five 
points on bonds is made. Only very rich men can partici- 
pate in these underwritings. 


Investments of the Standard Oil Group 


ESPITE his retirement from active matters, Mr. Rock- 
efeller keeps in close touch with the investment market. 

He often writes letters to his bond brokers in his own 
hand. They are shrewd and specific, and full of hard 
business sense. He states just what he wants, and his 
knowledge of conditions has often surprised his agents. 
In the Standard Oil Company John D 
Rockefeller is a sort of ‘thing apart.” His 
old associates refer to him in whispers as 
“The Chief.’”’ His investments, likewise, 
differ from those of that powerful group of 
financiers known as ‘‘the Standard Oil 
crowd.” In the first place, John D. is an 
investor. On the other hand, William 
Rockefeller and Henry H. Rogers are spec- 
ulators. The two latter poured millions of 
their surplus into Amalgamated Copper. 
They have speculated heavily in the securi- 
ties of the Harriman roads. Mr. Rogers 
has now gone in for railroad building, and 
his road in Virginia is absorbing not only 
all his surplus income but a good deal more. 
It is significant of William Rockefeller’s 
attitude toward the safe employment of 
money, that for some years he has employed a part of his 
surplus income each year in the purchase of guaranteed 
mortgages. They are a sort of conservative anchor to the 
windward. He knows that, no matter what happens to 
the stock market, the money tied up in these mortgages 
is nailed down tight and is safe. These mortgages are 
mainly on New York City property; they come in one 
thousand dollar pieces, and the yield averages from 4 to 
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44 percent. Incidentally, Mr. Rockefeller has another 
neat nest egg in the shape of his 11,700 shares of Standard 
Oil stock, worth about $7,342,000. The Pratt estate 
fortune, which was made in Standard Oil, has become a 
heavy buyer of guaranteed mortgages. 

John D. Archbold, whose holdings in the Standard 
aggregate six thousand shares, is a very conservative 
investor. He never buys stock in the general market. 
For years he has put part of his surplus income back into 
the oil business in stocks of subsidiary Standard com- 
panies. With the rest he has bought bonds of the gilt- 
edge variety. 

The late Daniel O’Day, who made the bulk of his for- 
tune in Standard Oil, believed that every man should 
invest part of his money in high-class bonds. At the 
time of his death he owned a big block of 
United States Steel Corporation Sinking 
Fund 5s. 

Henry M. Flagler, who is a vice-president of 
the Standard Oil Company, and who owns 
thirty thousand shares of its stock, is putting 
most of his surplus income into the Florida 
East Coast Railway. For straight invest- 
ment he leans to bank and trust company 
stock in the big New York institutions. 

Practically all the members of the Standard 
Oil group are big owners of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul stock, and they keep on buy- 
ing it. The reason why they continue to 
acquire it is best explained by an incident 
that happened in New York the other day. 
A well-known investment banker went to see 
one of the magnates at 26 Broadway to try to interest him 
in a bond issue. The oil man replied: 

“T can’t buy any bonds now. I need all my surplus 
income to take new issues of stock of concerns in which I 
am already heavily interested. I have got to protect my 
holdings.”’ 

This statement sums up a very common investment 
condition among very rich men. By reason of their large 
ownership of securities in certain properties they are 
forced to keep on buying new issues of the same stock. 
As one man expressed it the other day: ‘‘I have got to be 
trustee for myself.’”’ By becoming a large holder of stock 
he can get on the board of directors and then see just what 
is being done with the concern. This continual acquire- 
ment of the same kind of stock is often for market 
manipulation purposes. 


The Carnegie Eggs in One Basket 


ANP ay CARNEGIN’S idea about the employment 
of surplus income is characteristic. Instead of ap- 
proving of diversified investments his rule is summed up 
intheadvice: Put all your eggs in one basket and ever- 
lastingly watch that basket. 

Thé ironmaster has practiced what he preaches. When 
a very young man he went into the steel business and 
prospered. Every year he put his surplus income back 
into the industry. The result was that he built up the 
greatest steel plant in the world. When he retired from 
trade he took practically his whole fortune in United States 
Steel Corporation First Mortgage five per cent. bonds. 
He owns the whole issue of $303,917,000, from which the 
annual income is $15,000,000. Many of his endowments 
are made with these bonds. The income from those 
remaining in his possession provide his expenses and his 
private benefactions. He is only an occasional buyer of 
bonds now. He is a type of the rich man whose whole 
fortune, practically, is in bonds. 

Mr. Carnegie was only one of many successful men who 
believed in putting all surplus back into the business. 
The great dry goods houses 
of Wanamaker and Claflin 
are examples of what has 
been accomplished in this 
way. 

There is no shrewder or 
more successful investor in 
the United States than Mrs. 
Hetty Green. With regard 
to her surplus income there 
is this distinguishing fact: 
there is no surplus. It is 
all income. She lives on 
the perquisites that come 
through her business trans- 
actions. For example, she 
exacts a fee for a personal 
examination of property on 
which a loan is requested. This fee helps to pay her 
living expenses, which are as small as rigid economy and 
frugality can make them. Needless expenditure of money 
to her seems a sin. 

To people who ask her advice about money matters 
she says in effect: 

Never speculate. Keep out of Wall Street. 

If you deal in stocks never sell ‘‘ short.” 
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Pay as you go and make others do the same. 

Her investments, which are a liberal education in 
sagacity and good judgment, are all in the following: 

(1) In first mortgage railroad bonds and high-class 
municipal bonds. 

(2) In guaranteed mortgages or mortgages on approved 
New York City property. 

(3) In call loans secured by gilt-edge collateral. 

Mrs. Green’s bonds are in the standard railroads. She 
knows more about their financial condition than most men 
in the bond business. She puts part of her income each 
year into these bonds. 

She is, perhaps, the largest individual lender of money 
in New York, and always keeps from $1,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 in cash on hand. In times of panic or tight money she 
reaps her harvest. There is no sentiment in her lending. 

In her mortgage lending Mrs. Green competes with such 
great lenders as the Metropolitan, the Equitable and the 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies. Property on which 
she has mortgages in New York ranges in character from 
the big Hippodrome to a twenty-story sky-scraper housing 
the headquarters of a foreign mission board. 


A Woman of Mystery 


IKE John D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Green likes to surround 

some of her dealingsin mystery. During the last panic 

she loaned $1,000,000 to one man. The deal was made 

through a mortgage company under an assumed name, 

and only the president of the company knew where the 
money came from. 

In one other investment has Mrs. Green shown remark- 
able foresight. This is in stock of the Chemical National 
Bank, which she practically controls. This is one of New 
York’s greatest banks. A single share of its stock, par 
value of $100, has sold as high as $5000. This was when 
the capital was $300,000. Now the capital is $3,000,000, 
and shares are worth over $400. This bank has paid 
dividends as high as one hundred and fifty per cent. 

Hetty Green naturally brings the late Russell Sage to 
mind. They represent the same financial state of mind, 
and the employment of their funds, 
-surplus and otherwise, was along 
similar lines. ‘‘ Uncle Russell,’ as 
they called him down in Wall 

Street, was a great money lender. 
At the time of his death he had 
outstanding $15,000,000 in loans. 

He believed in concentrating 

money in a few issues of bonds. 
When he died he owned the follow- 
ing bonds: $2,071,000 St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain and Southern 
General Consolidated and Land 
Grant 5s; $1,527,700 Missouri 
Pacific First Mortgage 5s; 
$1,823,000 Missouri Pacific First 
Collateral 5s; $1,180,000 Wabash 6 per cent. Debentures; 
$500,000 New York City bonds; $146,000 State of Georgia 
gold bonds. It will be noted that in every case the 
interest on these bonds was five per cent. or better. 

Among Mr. Sage’s stock holdings were 12,401 shares of 
Manhattan Railway; 15,285 shares Missouri Pacific; 
35,800 shares Western Union Telegraph, and 2500 shares 
of the Pullman Company. He also had holdings in the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Burlington, Balti- 
more and Ohio, Union Pacific, Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, the Consolidated Gas Company, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the United States Rubber Company. 

Mr. Sage always invested a part of his income in bank 
stocks. He had twenty-five shares of stock in the Fifth 
Avenue Bank of New York which were appraised at 
$95,000. He owned stock in many of the other leading 
banks of the city. Since his death the executors of his 
estate have invested heavily in guaranteed mortgages. 

The Russell Sage idea about the employment of money 
is best summed up in a remark he is said once to have made 
to a young man who asked his advice about investment. 

“Young man, get all you can for your money without 
risk,’”’ he said. 

Thomas F. Ryan is the very opposite of Russell Sage. 
He is a business man pure and simple, and he puts a great 
part of his vast wealth where it can build up great enter- 
prises. The fundamental question which he applies to all 
his investment is: Is it a good business proposition? If, 
in his judgment, it answers this question he goes in big. 
Small things, as a rule, do not interest him. 

A large part of Mr. Ryan’s surplus income is put back 
into the sources of the income. This is largely true of his 
favorite investment, the American Tobacco Company, in 
which he is a controlling factor. Each year he adds to his 
holdings of its stocks and bonds. So with his rubber or 
railroad properties. The latter include the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Southern. Stock ownership for him spells 
control. When he goes into a commercial undertaking he 
goes in to dominate it. 

Typical of his wisdom in investment is his ownership 
of bank and trust company stocks in New York. He 


_ shrewd, far-sighted investment in real 


Then he embarked in the baking-powder « 


_ about an imminent shortage in hops. 


controls two of the largest financial institutionsin the city — 
the Morton Trust Company and the National Bank of 
Commerce. This ownership is one of his most valuable 
investments. Mr. Ryan is not a speculator, and he 
believes that money made in stock speculation is never 
permanently retained. 

But not all surplus income goes into securities. The 
fortune amassed by the late William Ziegler, of baking- 
powder fame, was largely the result of 


estate, by a business man who laid down 
definite rules which are a valuable object- 
lesson for the average investor. Mr. 
Ziegler landed in New York with ten 
cents in his pocket. He had a small 
knowledge of chemistry, so he engaged 
in the manufacture of flavoring extracts. 


business. 

The reason why he chose baking pow- 
der is interesting and characteristic. 
When he looked over the industrial field 
for the best thing to do he argued: The 
safest article to make or sell is a neces- 
sity, for the people must have it. Consequently, there is 
a constant market for it. On the other hand, people can 
live without luxuries. Every household must have bak- 
ing powder. 

He knew something about its manufacture. The re- 
sult was the great baking-powder company, which he 
built up and dominated during the active years of his 
business life. 

Mr. Ziegler was not content to be a baking-powder 
manufacturer. He had the vision of big achievement. 
Besides, the surplus income from his great business sought 
employment. Once more he looked over the field, this 
time for the investment of hismoney. He worked out this 
theory: Stocks are liable to go down any time. They 
depend upon the efficiency and honesty of many men. 
You cannot watch the business which stocks represent. 
But with land it is different. Land cannot get away from 
you, and you can watch it yourself. Panics may come and 
go, but well-selected property will increase in value. 


How Ziegler Made Money in Real Estate 


HE BEGAN to invest his surplus in land. His rule in 
buying realty was: Buy what you believe is in the 
path of natural development and in the section which will 
have the best and quickest transportation facilities. 

He was one of the first men to realize the tremendous 
possibilities of the increase in value of New York suburban 
property. He created a plan for the development of this 
kind of property all his own, and made vast profits out of 
it. In those days (about fifteen years ago) it was possible 
to buy farm tracts on Long Island, adjacent to Brooklyn. 
He foresaw that it was only a question of time when part 
of the movement from crowded Manhattan would be that 
way. He acquired tracts of from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty acres and developed them. He cut them 
up into lots and built streets and sewers. But sub-divisions 
must have houses and people. He called in building con- 
tractors and sold them lots at small prices on the condition 
that they would build. He advanced the money for the 
houses, taking first mortgages on them. In many cases 
the houses were sold to citizens before completed. This 


made all the other lots 


which Mr. Ziegler held very 
valuable. In this way he 
builtup wholecommunities. 

Mr. Ziegler did not 
believe in encumbering 
property with mortgages. 
Free and developed land 
is the most valuable, he 
decided. Before he began 
to buy property down in 
the crowded financial dis- 
trict of New York hestudied 
real-estate values as a 
race-track devotee studies 
past performances. For 
example, he made an elab- 
orate study of property values near the Bank of England, in 
that section of London known to tourists as “‘ The City.” 
He then bought a piece of property at the corner of Liberty 
and Nassau Streets for $625,000. People said he was insane 
to pay it. A few years later he could have sold it at a big 
profit. He never speculated; he was an investor, and 
almost invariably employed money for income purposes. 

Incidentally, Mr. Ziegler was an opportunist, as the 
following incident shows. One day, as he was riding on a 
railway car in New Jersey, he overheard some men talking 
One of them said: 
“The bakers will have a hard time getting hops to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Ziegler knew that nearly every baker in and about 
New York needed hops in his business. He took the next 


train back to New Yorkand bought up all the hops he could 
lay hands on. The next day every baker had to buy hops 
from him. He cleaned up a handsome profit on this 
corner. 

Many other multi-millionaires have employed their 
surplus income in New York real estate. The great 
Goelet fortune has been developed in this way. The late 
Collis P. Huntington was a heavy buyer. Mr. D. O. Mills 
has great realty holdings. 
One of his investments is in 
the Mills’ hotels, which pro- 
vide cheap lodging and food 
forthe poorman. Although 
this is near philanthropy it 
is said to yield five per cent, 
a year on the investment. 
H. Havemeyer had mil- 
lions in New Yorkproperty, 
as have Isaac Brokaw and 
John D, Crimmins. 

The largest owners of real 
estate in New York are the 
Astors, who put most of 
their surplus back into the 
ground. Their method of handling realty is somewhat 
different from the Ziegler way. Mr. Ziegler developed 
property as soon as he acquired it. The Astors wait until 
they know what the neighborhood is going to do. Much 
of the value of Astor property has been due to what is 
called the unearned increment, which is value not due to 
any effort of the owner but resulting from the upbuilding 
of adjacent property. For example, the Astors inherited 
a solid block of property at Seventy-ninth and Broadway, 
in New York. For many years it was inclosed by a high 
fence and was idle. The subway was built and big hotels 
and apartment houses sprang up in the neighborhood. 
Property there became much more valuable than before. 
Then the Astors built the largest apartment house in the 
world on the site. 

When the Astors develop land they usually build hotels 
or apartment houses. 

In considering the employment of E. H. Harriman’s 
surplus you must first remember that he was a stockbroker 
before he became a railroad man. “A broker,’ said 
Charles Francis Adams in writing about Jay Gould, ‘is 
almost by nature a gambler.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Mr. Harriman, despite his great constructive 
railroad feats, should be a speculator rather than an 
investor. It was he who helped to install the ticker per- 
manently in the office of the American railroad president. 
To-day, as official and as individual, he puts surplus into 
railroad stocks, not for income, but to sell again, or for the 
control they give him. He sits in the boards of a dozen 
railroads, and he is very apt to know in advance about 
dividends. This information is naturally very useful 
when you speculate. He owns huge blocks of the secu- 
rities of his own particular roads, especially the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific. 

Incidentally, Mr. Harriman is one of the heaviest single 
borrowers in Wall Street. 
great borrower he would not now be a rich man,” said a 
friend of his the other day. He uses borrowed money as 
life-preservers for railroads in trouble. He saved the Erie 
from receivership, and dragged George Gould out of a hole. 
It was not philanthropy, but good investment, for the Erie 
and the Gould roads merely add authority to his growing 
stewardship of American railroads. He needs 
them in his empire. 

Mr. Harriman’s rule, summed up, is: If you 
want to make money in Wall Street never 
sell at a loss. 


Marshall Field’s Investment 


O RETURN to straight investment again, 
it is helpful to note just how one of. our 
greatest merchants employed his money. The 
estate of Marshall Field furnishes a significant 
example of safe and varied investment. In 
railroad bonds he had Atchison General Mort- 
gage 4s, also Atchison Convertible 4s and 
Adjustment 6s, Baltimore and Ohio First Mort- 
gage 4s, Chesapeake and Ohio General Mort- 
gage 414s, Chicago and Alton First Mortgage 314s, 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois General Consolidated and 
First Mortgage 5s, Chicago and Northwestern Sinking 
Fund 7s, Burlington Mortgage 4s, Rock Island General 4s, 
Rock Island Collateral Trust 5s, Colorado and Southern 
First Mortgage 4s, Mexican Central 3s, 4s and 6s, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Convertible 314s, St. Louis and San 
Francisco Refunding 4s, West Shore Guaranteed First 
Mortgage 4s. He was equally conservative in other kinds 
of bonds, for he owned a big block of Massachusetts State 
bonds, and United States Steel Corporation Sinking 
Fund 5s. 
His railroad stocks included Atchison preferred, Balti- 
more and Ohio common and preferred, Boston and Maine 
common, Chicago and Northwestern preferred, St. Paul 


“Tf Harriman had not been a- 
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common and preferred, Lackawanna, Erie preferred, 
Great Northern preferred, New York Central, Northern 
Pacific, Reading, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific common. In industrial stocks 
he was catholic in his choice, for his holdings included 
American Can common and preferred, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Calumet and Hecla, Corn Products 
common and preferred, International Harvester, National 
Biscuit common and preferred, the Pullman Company, 
Western Electric Company and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. He was also a large owner of bank, trust 
company and traction stock in New York and Chicago. 

Despite this elaborate ownership of securities Mr. Field 
believed in real estate as‘a good investment, too. His real 
estate was valued at about $30,000,000. He had a large 
interest in the Marshall Field & Company. He did not 
employ his surplus on the outside, however, until he had 
built up his business to an assured supremacy. 


Where the Morgan Money Is 


dhe investment of the surplus income of practically all the 
Wall Street multi-millionaires includes, at some time, 
blocks of the highest class railroad or municipal bonds. 
These are the bulwark against speculative losses and panic. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan, the dean of all our financiers, spends 
a great deal of his income on Old Masters and making Old 
World art dealers rich. But he puts some of the surplus 
back into his business for the reason that the house of 
Morgan is a great international banking firm and is con- 
stantly engaged in underwriting big bond issues, and this 
requires huge sums of money. The same is true of Jacob 
H. Schiff, save that he expends on charity what Mr. 
Morgan devotes toart. Lately, Mr. Schiff has been a heavy 
buyer of bonds, and, aside from his big interest in the firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., his fortune is largely railroad bonds. 

Henry C. Frick is constantly adding to his holdings of 
railroad securities. He is the largest single owner of 
Pennsylvania stock. The Vanderbilt wealth is largely in 
railroad stocks and bonds, especially New York Central 
and Lake Shore. For 
some time there has 
been little investment 
of surplus income of 
the Goulds. Unfor- 
tunate management of 
their railroads, com- 
bined with hard times 
and an epidemic of 
domestic troubles in 
the various families, are 
said to have wiped out 
the surplus, and some 
of the principal, too. 

James Speyer is one 
of the small group of 
New York multi-millionaires who invest some of their 
surplus abroad. He is heavily interested in London 
Underground and in German securities. He has also large 
quantities of Rock Island bonds, Lackawanna Steel and 
fire-insurance stocks. James Stillman has one of the 
largest surplus incomes in Wall Street, and it is being con- 
stantly put back into the many different enterprises with 
which he is connected. These range from the Harriman 
roads to the United States Realty and Improvement 
Company, which finances the building of many sky- 
scrapers in New York. 

George W. Perkins, Judge Gary and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Junior, are continually adding to their Steel Corpo- 
ration holdings. JamesJ. Hill has most of hisfortune in the 
securities of his own roads and in the rich ore properties 
along their route. He is not a speculator in any sense, and 
in this respect is the opposite of E. H. Harriman. John 
W. Gates used to devote all his surplus to speculation in 
stocks, but lately he has gone in for industrial development 
in Texas. 

Many of the rich men already mentioned, and others, 
are trustees for estates or are on the finance committees of 
educational or charitable institutions. It is interesting 
to note that, in the employment of these trust funds, they 
frequently make the same investments as they do for 
themselves. One reason for this is that they are familiar 
with the character of it. Sometimes they are connected in 
some official way with the property or have made a careful 
investigation of it. 

There is one form of investment of surplus which has a 
helpful lesson for every business man. It is the process 
aptly called business insurance. Firms or individuals may 
practice it. This plan consists simply of putting a certain 
sum of money regularly into the highest type of bonds, 
and stowing the bonds away in a safety-deposit box. 
The sum may be surplus income or profits. The advan- 
tages are these: in times of emergency the bonds, being of 
such character as to be instantly marketable, can be 
turned into cash, or they can be employed anywhere as 
collateral for a loan. In other words, here is an antidote 
for disaster. In times of tight money it saves the head of 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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B Y DUNN. 


Upon John’s Tiny Shoulders Fell the Responsibility of a Man’s Place in the Home 


E WAS only eight years old, but the pines of El 

H Capitan had given him of their strength and the 

singing north wind had nurtured him; so that 

John was a man—that is to say, he could do almost 

everything a man can do, and a great many things a man 
can’t do, or won’t. 

To the Puritanical mind, it may be that John’s feet 
would appear to tread the paths of sin. For it is to be 
feared that he sometimes partook of the grosser pleasures 
of the flesh in the form of the succulent quid, but this 
should not be held against him in a country where not a 
few of the women ‘‘dip”’ snuff and can expectorate with 
an accuracy uplifting to contemplate. In spite, too, of 
these many accomplishments, and the attention that all the 
punchers within a hundred miles bestowed upon him, the 
boy never became puffed up with pride, nor succumbed 
to cheap buffoonery and impertinence, but remained ever 
quiet, solemn and obedient—when he felt like it. He 
was a wonder. 

As for actual size, a jack-rabbit on its hindlegs would 
have compared very favorably with him, and might have 
had the advantage in weight. When I first saw John he 
was helping herd a remuda of two hundred horses while 
the outfit roped out their mounts. It was at the Lake 
camp, and he had ridden in from his father’s quarter sec- 
tion on business matters of extreme importance; for they 
would brand that afternoon, and among the cattle in the 
round-up were cows and calves belonging to divers owners. 
The boy came to see that the Diamond Bar went on all 
the calves belonging to him. 

They were a marvelous pair, he and the old mare he 
sat on. She was yellow and cantankerous, and knew 
neither law nor master but the three-feet-nothing of boy- 
hood perched on her back, and she could run in a way to 
make an antelope look faint. Their coming precipitated 
a horse riot within an hour after arrival. It happened 
that the boy fed his mount some stale biscuits, purloined 
from a pail in the chuck-wagon, and then proceeded toward 
the remuda, rope in hand, to assist in the work. On the 
edge of the band stood a long-eared, reddish, sleepy-eyed 
creature of honorable years and great wisdom, a mule 
frequently used in night-herding because of her sense and 
abiding antipathy to useless exertion. Her name was 
Hell-on-wheels. From her there issued a glad salutation 
at sight of the boy, as from one with inalienable rights to 
his affection. Hadn’t she nearly kicked the life out of him 
once, by mistake, in babyhood days? 

John grinned and waved his hand, whereupon the mule 
issued forth and, by sundry nosings about his person where 
pockets should have been, intimated that there was only 
one fair thing to be done under the circumstances. ‘The 
boy got the biscuits and fed her. Meanwhile, the mare 
watched these proceedings with sidelong, evil glances. 
Then she sauntered over in careless fashion to where Hell- 
on-wheels was munching bread, and what followed after 
that kept four cowboys busy for ten minutes to unravel. 

“T’ve got two little ‘dogies’ in there,” said John to 
the wagon boss, waving his hand toward the round-up. 

“There aren’t any ‘dogies’ in that bunch,” replied the 
boss sternly, gazing straight in front of him. 

“Yes, sir. I tell you there are—two little ‘dogies.’ I 
found ’em and brung ’em up,” cried John excitedly. 

Honest?” 

“Cross my heart an’ spit,’’ said John. 

“Well, anyway, I’m going to put the Track on them,” 
retorted the boss, with an air of finality. 


John kicked a clump of earth in desperation, gave a 
hitch to his worn overalls and half turned away. 

“Oh, all right. You can put the Track on ’em, I sup- 
pose, ‘cause you’re bigger, but they ain’t Track calves. 
They’d ’a’ died when their mammies died, them ‘ dogies,’ 
if [hadn’t tookeare of ’em. They’re Diamond Bar calves.” 

“Tf they’re your ‘dogies’ you can rope ’em. That’ll 
prove it,’’ said the boss. 

“Shore,” replied the boy with alacrity. 

He gathered up his rope, approached cautiously on foot 
to the edge of the herd, and deftly noosed a wobbly-legged 
calf of a pale dun color. All but the calf had shrunk away 
at his approach. Then he turned about and marched 
back, hauling the creature behind him. 

Now, a range calf would have given one hurried bawl, 
a good stiff buck on the rope, and without further delay 
would have dragged John into the next county. This little 
fellow came quietly, every line of him bespeaking a milk- 
pen calf. 

“T can ride him, if you like,”’ 
bled upon his back. 

The boss laughed and let John have his “ dogies.”’ 

He had a strangely effective way with all dumb crea- 
tures, had little John. Gentleness and sympathy were the 
basis of his method, yet the boy could be harsh on occa- 
sion, when one of his friends developed a mean streak. It 
used to gladden the hearts of the outfit to see John mount 
an ancient cow and make one of the drag—the riders who 
follow close in the rear of a herd that is being driven. 

“T aim to be a cowboy like the ol’ man. Just as good, 
too,” he would say, which was something of a boast, for 
his father knew the cow business from horns to hoofs, and 
beyond that to the stockyards. Yet the boy’s training 
would seem to make for all the skill he coveted. His 
father was away weeks at a time during the summer 
months, working through with the big outfit on the round- 
up, and upon John’s tiny shoulders fell the responsibility 
of a man’s place in the home. He had three younger 
brothers and a sister, and it was not unnatural that the 
boy was grave beyond cowboy understanding, for he firmly 
believed that the care of these children rested principally 
with him, and he bossed the household accordingly. 

In the mornings he would drive the cows up from the 
long pasture to be milked, then grind the coffee and help 
with the breakfast. During the day he aided his mother 
in her work, repaired holes in the fences, carried water, and 
saw to it that his ‘‘littlest’”’ brother did not drown in the 
creek below the hill. This was about the hardest job 
John had. 

They went to rest at sundown, just as the mountains, 
with tumbled masses of clouds veiling their summits, 
grew mistily blue in their upper parts and purple at their 
base, and all the sky glowed with green and blue and gold. 
When the stars came peeping shyly in myriads, and the 
night wind gathered strength for its frolic, the coyotes 
would raise their hungry, despairing cry. That did not 
disturb John nor his family. Even when, afar off, the 
louder, deep-chested, threatening plaints of the loafer 
wolves rose on the air, the boy merely lifted his head from 
beneath the clothes to listen intently, grunted, and 
resumed his slumbers. 

But one night, made bolder by hunger, a loafer wolf 
raided the calf-pen and carried off one of his “ dogies.”’ 
None of the family had heard a sound from the midnight 
robber or his victim. What if he had invaded the house, 
with open windows and door inviting him! 


cried the boy, and scram- 


The mother clutched her baby at the thought, and John © 
was so wrought up that he sat up all of the next night, 
rifle across his knees, his close-cropped head nodding — 
backward and forward in his determined fight with sleep. 
No wolf came. With the persistence of the pioneer, the 
boy kept his vigil at intervals for a week. On the seventh 
night, a loud sniffing, like a pig rooting for food, brought _ 
John from his bed all a-tremble with apprehension. Too 
well he knew what it was, for that careless hunting, reck- __ 
less of who or what might hear, was the privilege of one 
only, the monarch of the mountains. 

The breathing stopped and there came a cautious 
scratching against the adobe walls of the house. Squatted 
on the earth floor, with his rifle to his shoulder, the boy 
watched the open window, the strain of controlling his 
breath sending sharp spasms of pain across his chest. Sud- — 
denly, in that patch of light, silhouetted against the 
brightness of the Milky Way, he saw a big, black head 
rise. It sniffed noisily and he fired. Above the startled 
exclamation of his mother and the terrified squalling of 
the babies sounded a savage snarl, and John cried out 
with delight. Yet he would not unfasten the door to see 
whether he had killed, but lay all night quivering between _ 
anxiety and joy, until dawn crept up over the peaks. * 
Outside on the ground were some dark splashes, and a 
trail of blood ran up to a crag; but the bear had escaped. 

Often had the boy heard his elders talk of ‘‘bad men” 
who had found refuge in the hills. Indeed, since the days 
of the terrible outlaw, Billy-the-Kid, the unprobed fast- 
nesses of these mountains had afforded sanctuary to many 
kinds and degrees of evil characters, so that men traveled — 
warily through the gaps and along the trails, and, as for 
night riding, would have none of it. This caution com- 
municated itself to the “nesters” of the region, and doors 
opened to travelers after nightfall only after a close, but _ 
secret, inspection. 

“Listen! What’s that?’ whispered the boy, reaching — a4 
out of his bed to shake his mother from sleep. * 

The dogs were barking angrily, aggressively, with so 
thrilling a note that John could almost feel the ridge hairs _ 
of the animals rising. To him there were three distinct — 
kinds of greeting to which his mongrels gave tongue—the __ 
soothing baying to the moon, the loud, welcoming yelps — 
to visitors who were known, the rumbling throat rasps, 
breaking off in short snarls, which they accorded to way- 
farers they distrusted. There were riders coming down 
the mountain trail. They were singing, and it was not a 
song to send tingling to the great, calm vault of heaven. 
The boy crept to the door to inspect its wooden bar, then __ 
tremblingly lighted a lantern. 

Three men rode into the yard and pulled up. One dis- 
mounted and hammered on the door. ; 

“Well, what d’you want?’’ called John’s mother. 

“Got anythin’ to eat? We’re some hungry,” ansWwereay 
the man. The others went on with their song. "7 

“They’re drunk,” said the boy, after a hasty inspection. _ 

“You-all cain’t come in at this time of night. You-all — 
ought for to know better than that. It’s most teno’clock,” 
she cried. 

“We cain’t help that. Trail all washed out. Kept us 
late. You better open. Hear me?” \g 

“Ef she don’t, we will for her,” added another. 

One struck a match, and his face stood out, clear, de 
tinct. Across the cheek ran a ragged, livid scar. 

“Tt’s Schwatz!” gasped the woman, clasping her pane 
closer. ‘‘It’s Schwatz, who murdered old Baptismo.”’ 
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_ they floundered —an East- 


_ spotexceptonfoot. Once 


| its nightly hunt. 
q ~ “Reekon we'll make it, 


e cast her eye hurriedly about the room. To fight 

d be madness, to prevent their entrance, impossible. 
The door between the two rooms of the house was the 
tronger, and, gathering her children about her, she rushed 


. into the bedroom and barred herself in securely. Safe 


-jnside, she took down a rifle and tested its loaded chamber. 
‘At that moment John was adding his overalls to the shirt 
‘he already had on; and, as the outlaws came smashing 
through the door by the combined weight of their rush, he 
dropped noiselessly from the window. 
_ The intruders deposited a jug on the table, and, never 
ceasing their songs and curses, began a hunt for food. 
From time to time one would call out something to the 
woman within, and they fell to eating ravenously. 
_ “What’sthat noise?” cried one. “ IswanIhearnahoss.”’ 

He lurched to the door, inclined his head for a moment, 
then fired wantonly in the direction of the pasture; after 
which he clanked back to the table and resumed his meal. 
That bullet took a piece out of John’s left ear. He was 
creeping through the sage-grass in a hunt for the mare, 
which had shied on his first approach on hands and knees, 
mistaking him for a beast of prey. The boy scarcely felt 
the tang of the bullet; he was strung too high for fear, 
keyed up by a great purpose. As the door slammed he 
rose to his feet and got his rope ready. Everything de- 
pended now on the mare. 

She began to move off, her ears cocked warily. Ifsheran 
now, his mother and the children were lost. Oh, wouldn’t 
she understand? John was almost crying in his anxiety. 
His answer came ina low whinny of recognition, and the 
old yellow shoved her nose against his shoulder, prodding 
him gingerly as though to ask what it was all about. 

“You ol’ fool, you,” he said tremulously, which was to 
say he called her blessed. 

With a noose about her neck and another running 
around her nose, the boy led her quietly to a rock, for he 
required an elevation to scramble to her back. The saddle 
and bridle he could not get, for they were in the shed 
next the house. Often had he ridden her thus, guiding with 
the single rope and his knees, and he could do it again. 
“Twelve miles. Gee!’’ muttered John, and his teeth 
began to chatter at the thought. 

Twelve? It was more like sixteen as we reckon miles, 

‘but in that country they have a pleasant custom of figur- 
ing distance as the crow flies, and covering about double 
by travel over tortuous trails. Twelve or sixteen, it mat- 
tered not. There, at Broad Flat, was the camp, and in the 
camp was his father; also twenty-six other men, all big 
men and terrible fighters, in John’s estimation, and they 
must be brought. He lay low over the mare’s neck and 
dug his bare heels into her sides and beat her on the flank 
with the knotted end of his rope. 

She went away with a whisk of her broom-tail like a 
rocket, spurning loose stones and earth behind her in a 
shower. The boy heard an outcry from the house and 
loud shoutings, but they could never catch him now; no, 
not the hardest rider there. A mile and he slowed to listen. 
All was still behind him. The desperadoes had reasoned 
thata stray horse was frightened or was being run bya lobo. 

The moon shone down kindly from a star-flecked sky, 
shone on a tiny figure atop a flying yellow horse, racing 
along the trail, across the valley where the ground was firm 
and smooth, up a draw 
where treacherous rocks 
were strewn in cluttered 
heaps, splashing througha 
stream which had been a 
torrent yesterday and to- 
morrow would be dry, 
across a stretch of “‘ chin- 
nery”’ where the sand was 
deep and the gallant old 
mare labored direfully, 
through two miles of mes- 
quite trees whose thorny 
branches strove to tear 
John from her back. On 
and on the boy rode, mile 
after mile; on and on at 
the long lope which he 
knew his mount could 
sustain from sunrise to 
noon. Down the precipi- 
tous sides of an arroyo, 

_ over the dense piles of 
stones and rocks in its bed 


- ermer never would have 
_. dreamed of crossing that 


__ he was nearly unseated as 
__ the mare bolted sideways 
_ to give right-of-way to an 
_ arrogant polecat, out on 


ol’ Sockdollager,’’ quav- 
_ ered John caressingly. 
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His voice was shaky, but his legs and hands weren’t, 
and the mare flattened her ears to show she was in full 
possession of the facts of this run and the necessity for 
haste. On and on, mile after mile, mile after mile. The 
boy sat tight, nor moved to strike her. There was no need, 
and, besides, his whole attention was given to sticking on, 
for this wasno time to waste precious minutes by fallson the 
rough ground or into the needle-like embrace of a cactus. 

Far away, on Broad Flat, two cowboys on night-guard 
were singing to the herd as they rode their rounds. Sud- 
denly, one of them stopped and listened, anxiously. From 
beyond a butte, rising dimly above the Flat, sounded the 
pounding of a horse driven at top speed. 

“Some fool’ll stampede this bunch,” he exclaimed 
wrathfully, with a sidelong glance over the herd of eight 
hundred sleeping steers. 

Then the mad gallop ceased, and to him floated a child- 
ish treble, crooning a lullaby of the old South. The boy 
had to pass the bed-ground to reach camp, and he was 
singing to give warning of his approach and thus allay 
the foolish fears of the cattle. None knew better than 
John what a little thing, or how nothing at all, can start a 
stampede, and a stampede would tear his friends from him, 
at a jump, before he had time even to explain his errand. 
Thus it happened that he ended his wild ride at a dog-trot, 
singing as though there were nothing in the world to 
trouble his stout heart. But when he struck the sleeping 
camp hismanner changed. Oncemore heseemed electrified. 
Tumbling from his panting, quivering mare, the boy sprang 
to the shrouded figure lying prone on the ground, which 
he took to be his father. It wasn’t, but that didn’t count. 

“Wha’s matter? I done my guard,’ grumbled a 
puncher sleepily, raising himself from out the ‘‘tarp.” 

Then pandemonium broke loose. John was erying now 
with excitement, and was babbling his story brokenly into 
the ears of his father and the wagon boss. How long ago? 
How many? The mother and babies all right? The 
wagon boss swore and rose from his knees. 

““Come on, boys,”’ he yelled. 

They went gleefully to their ‘‘ war-bags,” and then an 
argument started. Only twelve horses had been staked 
out, the remuda had scattered far to graze and were out 
of reach, and twenty-five men wanted those twelve horses. 
Even Dave, the cook, who weighed two hundred and 
fourteen pounds and hadn’t been in a saddle for five years, 
was rushing about, frantically beseeching somebody to 
loan him a horse, any sort of a horse with four legs. 


Twelve men were in the saddle now, with the father fret ~ 


ting and fuming for them to start. 

“You two boys stand guard all night,” called the boss. 

‘Say, Henery, that ain’t fair,’”’ bawled the herders. 

“Shirkin’?”’ cried the boss, his voice deepening. 

“Shirkin’ nothin’,” they shrieked.. ‘‘ We-all wants to 
go, too.” 

The wagon boss did not hear the reply, for they were 
away. Apparently, they had forgotten all about John. 
Even his father gave him no attention. 

“Better stay here till morning, John,’’ the boss had said. 

“Stay here? What for?” 

“Can you keep up?” 

“Keep up? You-all will eat my dust,” shrilled the boy, 
in a fever of excitement, and boastful. 


*“Got Anythin’ to Eat? We’re Some Hungry,” Answered the Man 
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Alas, poor John. He made a bad last in that heart- 
breaking ride; but he managed to trail along somehow, and 
a mile from the home found him still clinging to their rear. 

The father was the first to draw rein, and he did it in 
a sudden rush of sickening fear. Not a sound came from 
the house; the usual barking of the dogs was stilled, and, 
with a quick sensing of his apprehensions, the entire band 
pulled up. 

“Tt’s all right, Pete. You remember John said they were 
drunk. They may be asleep,’’ said the boss reassuringly. 

They rode on. Two hundred yards from the house all 
dismounted, and it was on foot, stealthily, warily as foxes, 
that they approached. The boss and John’s father entered 
the door together, and found the men asleep on the 
floor. Deep as were their drunken slumbers, the clinking 
of spurs woke Schwatz, and he made a feeble attempt to 
reach his gun, but it had fallen to the floor. 

“We've got you, Schwatz, and we’ll just take those toys 
of yours,” said the wagon boss. 

The punchers swarmed into the room, and with their 
hobble-belts lashed the outlaws to chairs. As for John, he 
was in his mother’s arms, while she sobbed inarticulate 
wordsinto his hair, and patted his back, and strained him to 
her breast, until his man’s pride went from him in a rush 
of tenderness, and they clung to each other. The father 
stood by, swearing in an even, impersonal way to show he 
didn’t care a whoop, really, and wasn’t a bit proud. 

“Fine job. Fine job,” said the boss, eying the three 
sorry desperadoes with triumph. ‘Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars for us in thisbunch. Thousand was offered for your 
sweet face, Schwatz.”’ 

The outlaw swore at him. 

“What about John?”’ demanded the father, suddenly 
aroused, for he hadn’t had a New England grandfather 
for nothing. 

*‘ John, he gets half,” said the boss, as one who settles it. 

“So it was th’ kid done th’ job?”’ demanded Schwatz. 
““T was sartain I hearn himrideoff. An’ I could ha’ plugged 
you one easy s 

He could find no words to express his disgust, and 
glowered upon the boy. 

““Yah-ah-ah-ah!” said John, sticking out his tongue 
to its full extent. 

Then, the strain of his ordeal reacting on him, he burst 
into violent weeping and sought the shelter of his father’s 
shoulder. He was only eight years old. 


Ferns for Human Food 


ECENT study of the dietary of the Japanese shows 
that they utilize as vegetables not only water-weeds 
and lichens, but also several species of ferns. One of the 
foods regularly supplied to the Mikado’s troops during the 
recent war with Russia was a kind of dried fern biscuit. 
Most of these edible ferns grow wild in the United States, 
but nobody ever thinks of utilizing them. 

There is a kind of fern known in Japan as warabi, which 
sends out roots in all directions to a distance. In spring 
these rootlets throw up fine sprouts, which are esteemed 
a delicacy. Poor Japanese obtain from the woody 
stems of the same plant an edible, starchy substance 
which they call warabiko. 
In Normandy the root- 
stocks of this species of 
fern are ground up and 
mixed with flour for 
bread, for the sake of 
their bitter taste —to 
which, however, one 
must become accustomed 
in order to like it. The 
fibers of these root-stocks 
in Japan are used for 
making a kind of rope 
which, while very strong, 
resists the action of 
water. It does not rot, 
as does ordinary rope, 
when constantly wet. 

A species of fern that 
grows wild in swampy 
places in Japan is much 
valued for food, its young 
leaves being gathered in 
late spring by women and 
children, and cooked as a 
vegetable. This variety 
is found also in the 
United States. But there 
is nothing people are so 
reluctant to learn as a 
liking for a new food, and 
it does not seem probable 
that ferns will come into 
common use as vegetables 
in this country for a long 
time yet. 


OME new colors 
S and patterns ina 
staple weave of 
dress fabric were being 
shown to the dress- 
goods buyer of a large 
department store in 
New York. 


“How much?” he 
asked. 

The salesman named 
a price. 


“And how much for 
exclusive rights?” 

A higher figure was 
given. 

“These goods will 
undoubtedly be very 
popular,’’ said the 
buyer. ‘‘ We will take 
the exclusive control 
of them in New York 
Gity.2 

One week later the 
same salesman showed 
these new dress-goods 
in Chicago. None of 
the department - store 
buyers there, however, 
were interested in ex- 
clusive rights; or anticipated unusual demand. So sales 
were made to several different establishments. 

Some time after that the fabrics were placed on sale in 
both cities, and immediately sprang into wide popularity. 
Then the foresight of the New York buyer began to pay 
profits; for his store, being the only one in the metropolis 
where those goods could be purchased, was in position to 
keep retail prices up to two dollars a yard. The Chicago 
stores, on the contrary, had to sell them in competi- 
tion. More than that, they had to put them forward as 
“leaders.” Before the demand ceased those fabrics were 
sold for as little as eighty-five cents a yard in Chicago. 

The foundation of the art of the department-store buyer 
was laid in the Garden of Eden, when Adam and Eve 
sewed fig leaves together to clothe themselves. For then 
Dress and Fashion were born. 

Chicago is not half the size of London, yet the annual 
sales of a single Chicago department store are said to 
exceed those of all the large London shops combined. 

Much is heard every summer about the millions spent in 
London by American tourists. As a matter of figures, 
though, the shopping public in Chicago pours into the 
State Street stores, during the holiday season alone, not less 
than eight million dollars. This exceeds the estimated 
expenditure of the Yankee tourist in London, hotel and 
board bills included. 

This great retail trade of ours is due partly to the 
larger earning and spending power of all classes in the 
United States. But the department-store buyer has really 
brought it into existence. 


This Much is Always Certain— 
That There Will be a Morning After 


Why the Buyer Courts Fashion 


HIRTY yearsago the old-fashioned dry-goods store had 

two busy seasons, spring and fall, with months of dull 
business between. In those daysa buyer selected women’s 
cloaks, for example, in early autumn, and made contracts 
with manufacturers to deliver so many each month 
through the winter, with little change in styles. For the 
fashion that found favor in September then was fairly 
certain to last until spring. 

But to-day a fashion in suits, cloaks, waists, dress-goods, 
millinery, ribbons, trimmings, etc., may not last a month. 
The buyer has changed conditions. To build up the 
modern department store he has accelerated Fashion’s 
pace. To sell more merchandise he has made Fashion 
reverse herself almost over night. The result is evident 
in our women’s clothing industry, which has grown from 
only thirty-two million dollars in 1880 to more than a 
quarter-billion to-day; in millinery, which has grown from 
nine millions to fifty; in furs, which more than doubles 
from census to census; in hosiery, footwear, piece-goods 
and other lines. 

Fashion is, to the department buyer, at once a god- 
dess and a shrew. He constantly seeks to anticipate 
her newest whim and establish himself on the ground 
floor of the demand that will follow it. He waits upon 
Fashion assiduously in the places where she may next 
appear. But when she materializes he may stick a knife 
into her. 

The buyer’s mercantile proposition is rather simple. If 
a great department store does a million dollars’ worth of 
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business at the actual 
cost of goods and sell- 
ing, making no profit 
on the goods them- 
selves, it would still 
turn a comfortable profit on the discounts it obtains 
from manufacturers. A small merchant is con- 
cerned with the percentage of profit he makes on 
goods. But the department buyer keeps his eye 
fixed on volume of sales. He wants to turn his capital 
often, move merchandise quickly, transact more business 
this year than he did last. 

When it comes to getting this volume of trade, fashion 
is the prime stimulant. Novelty and popularity come 
ahead of all other considerations. So the buyer studies 
Fashion and nurses her. He develops novelties and 
pushes them to get a good volume of sales before his com- 
petitors can enter the field with similar goods. Atthesame 
time he watches their development of popular novelties, 
and either competes or takes steps to kill their demand or 
kill his own. 

Fashion is exactly like any other stimulant in that it 
brings an inevitable reaction. It may bea well-bred vogue 
in Persian broadtail coats, or a popular debauch in Merry 
Widow hats. This much is always certain—that there 
will be a morning after. 

Some years ago a department buyer took up a new 
shade of ribbon, nursed it into demand, fanned the demand 
into a craze, and for several weeks had the best trade in 
that shade through an exclusive arrangement with the 
mills. The fad was started on wide goods, among the 
better classofshoppers. Presently other mills were making 
the same shade, and competing stores swung into line, 
not only with wide goods, but also narrow widths. Then, 
while the craze was at its height, the originator gave it a 
death-blow by stocking mercerized goods that cheapened 
the whole line. This step was well planned. The fad had 
reached a point where it might die of itself any day, 
leaving him with stock that could hardly be given away. 
That very catastrophe befell one of the competing stores. 
The first principle in buying fashion lines is to be an early 
guest at the celebration; the second, to let somebody 
else wake up with the headache. 


The Physician Who Became a Fashion Authority 


NE of the most capable fashion buyers in this country 

is the suit-and-cloak man in a large Eastern store. 
His business career began somewhat unconventionally. 
Sent to college to become a physician, he built a bonfire 
under a negro revival meeting in a little wooden church, 
hoping that the darkies would run out and 
yell. And they did, beautifully. But the fire 
was too hot. Some of the worshipers got 
singed. The college expelled him, and his 
father put him to work in a dry-goods store 
nailing up packing-cases. A year of that, | 
reasoned the dad, would give him due appre- _» 
ciation of a fine education. 

But the boy became interested in mercantile 
methods, and before the year was up had begun 
buying stock. He had also become interested 
in a girl and married her. By-and-by there 
were children, and he had gone as far as he 
might hope to rise in that store. The town 
was small. Its people could be hit only with 
novelties that were developed in the big 
Eastern centres. So he took a train and went 
East, walked through the store of a young 
merchant who has since built up a national 
trade, and‘in two or three days ventured to 
tell the proprietor where his stock was wrong 
in certain lines. He was engaged to supervise 
those departments, and presently began to 
experiment with fashions on his own hook, 
with a metropolitan public to try them out on. 

His wife made her children’s little wash 
suits at home, designing them from Kate 
Greenaway pictures. Some of these were 
taken to manufacturers, and a few dozen made up for 
stock. They found immediate sale. Within a year the 
store had a good trade in these suits, and had laid the 
foundation of a fine children’s department. 

In the women’s department there was a fusty old buyer 
who purchased stock largely according to price and terms. 
He had a keen eye for a bargain, but not much of an eye 
for a petticoat. The newcomer turned his attention to 
that department, too, and was soon running it, making 
trips to Paris to get fashion hints. From that time on- 
ward he has specialized in women’s and children’s clothing. 
To-day, however, he looks almost wholly at home for 
fashion suggestions, visiting resorts like Deal Beach and 


ahead into next season. 
fashion expert has made his little — 
experiments and laid his plansthere ~ 
must enter into his deals a fair — 


There was a Fusty Old Buyer 
Who Purchased Stock Largely 
According to Price and Terms 


October 24, 190. 


Narragansett Pier i j 
summer, Atlantie 
City in spring, and 


the striking gowns are worn chiefly by hired models, 


But at our own resorts one may study fashionable clothes _ 
on American wives and mothers, precisely the sort of — 


people the buyer sells to. Newport is not much better 
than Paris asa fashion centre, in his opinion. 
The gowns seen there are stunning, but that is their 


Palm Beach in win- — 
ter. At Paris, hesays, — 
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defect from the mercantile point of view. They are made — 
to stun—freakish, costly garments, worn a week to attract 


attention and then cast aside. 


At Newport and Paris fashions may be studied. But 


at the representative American resorts fashionable clothes 
are what the buyer studies. First, last and always the 
department buyer is in the clothing business. 
Beach, of a Sunday morning in July, he saunters with the 
crowd of well-dressed people, noting the flare, gores, 
tailoring and trimming of skirts. Back in his office, 
Monday morning, an idea is sketched roughly, and a 
manufacturer called in to make up the garments. But 
only a few. When temptation is strong to order a dozen 
this fashion man orders two. When these are ready they 
will be shown in the store. 


New Blue or Burnt Orange 


Te IS at this point that the buyer’s clerks can help or 
hinder his plans. They carefully note comments and 
inquiries of shoppers, assisting him in catching the drift 
of opinion. They will also be looked to for intelligent 


At Deal 


opinions of their own, and sometimes taken into the 
purchasing itself where the choice in made-up goods or © 


staples falls chiefly on colors or fabrics. 
“‘Here is a new blue,” says a buyer to his clerks. 
you think we’d better stock that, or this burnt orange?” 
The clerks are in daily touch with shoppers, and their 


be Do 


general opinion is that it will be a burnt-orange summer, — 


So this shade is made predominant in summer stock. If 
it sells well clerks share the credit. Perhaps it doesn’t. 
Then the buyer says: 


“Well, girls, it’s up to you to clear out the burnt-orange ; 


stock. You bought that, you know.” 

In feeling out demand for furs, cloaks, suits and other 
complex lines, however, a buyer may be willing to rely on 
the opinions of only one or two of his assistants. There is 
a general tendency among subordinates, it is said, to draw 
conclusions from past fashion successes instead of looking 
Even after the most discerning 


element of gambling. 


of fur. The fur buyer ofa Chicago 
store anticipated it months ahead, — 
and laid in a large stock of those 
skins. 


became general, and other stores 
began to buy, those skins had gone 


fifty to sixty dollars less in raw 
material before he even started to 


mous advantage in competition on 
a fashionable novelty. 

When this same buyer operated 
exactly the same way in sealskins 
another season, however, prices 
dropped after he had bought many 
thousand dollars’ worth of peltaala 
That winter the competition had 
him foul. But a capable buyer equalizes such chances. 
He has a ready outlet for his errors, and is expected to 
take a reasonable chance in anticipating future styles, | 
demand, labor and market conditions. 

Another Chicago buyer went to Paris and saw a 


new thing in mercerized fabrics that impressed him | 


greatly. He was so impressed, in fact, that he bought — 
sixty thousand dollars’ worth of this stuff, an unusual — 
purchase. When he got back to Chicago his firm lectured — 
him severely for ‘‘plunging.”’ The goods were no sooner 
shown the public, though, than they became as popular as 
he had anticipated. Not the public alone bought them, 
but clothing manufacturers and tailors, too. In two weeks 
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One winter, recently, there was 
a great demand for a certain kind — 


They cost him about eleven — 
dollars apiece. Ten or twelve skins — 
are needed to make a woman’s — 
cloak. By the time the demand ~ 


ae 


up to sixteen dollars apiece. So this — 
far-sighted buyer’s coats cost him — 


make them up—obviously an enor- — 
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| @ ™ nd that. Nor does 


. ever, had speculated in space. 


“ter the observa- 
| tion of his competi- 


4 pis own defeats or 


ybody in town wanted some of that fabric, and the 
+ “buyer was in position to make his own prices, regardless 
mpetitors. 
me men look ahead, anticipate fashions or market 
conditions, and take a chance in time. This buyer, how- 
He had no exclusive selling 
ight to this mercerized fabric. None was needed. Even 
ith an order placed by cable it would take a competitor 
‘six weeks to get more of those goods from Paris to Chicago. 
The buyer’s plan was laid with this distance in mind. 
Suppose competitors woke up the first day his new stuff 
was shown—he would still have six weeks’ absolute control 
of the market. But it might take them two or three weeks 
to wake up—that would give him so much longer. As it 
really turned out, he monopolized the market for two 
months, getting his own prices for that fabric. When the 
first shipment from Paris arrived in a competing store his 
prices dropped. 

But by that time the demand was dropping off, and 
while every competing store cabled for some of those 
goods, none of them ever got any of the rich cream 
that he had skimmed off the deal. 

To anticipate and nurse fashions and demand, and 
thereby keep the public interested in shopping from one 
year’s end to the other; to so take advantage of the 
public interest in fashion as to turn over a good volume of 
trade while a vogue lasts; to sell more than competitors, 
if possible, by showing goods ahead of them, or getting 
exclusive rights to a novelty that afterward proves 
popular; to sell cheaper by getting materials cheaper 
through anticipation of market conditions; above all 
things, to be well out of a craze before it suddenly collapses, 
or to kiil it by cheapening before it assumes awkward pro- 
portions—these are some of the tasks of the department 
buyer. Upon his work, coupled with liberal advertising, 
the modern American department store has been built, 
replacing the old-time dry-goods store, with its dull 
months. 

_ There is something doing every day in the year in an 
American department store, thanks to the motive power 
the buyer has harnessed up in Fashion. Two or three 
years ago one of the large London shops, still run pretty 
“much on old-fashioned dry-goods lines, spent fifteen 
thousand dollars in newspaper advertising, experiment- 
ally, in Yankee style, to persuade women to look in 
daily at special sales. But, so far as extra trade was 
- concerned, the money was virtually wasted. In the United 
States even women in small cities have learned to associate 
the idea. of news with merchandise. But the women of 
London have not. In this country it has taken the buyer 
years to make that idea clear. In London it will also take 
years of combined effort by the large shops, not merely 
in advertising, but in buying. 


Sleuths in the Shopping Districts 


HILE the buyer watches Deal Beach and Atlantic 
City to cast Fashion’s horoscope, he is also watching 
his competitors as keenly through a secret service of 
reporters. Each large metropolitan store has its staff of 
these “‘shoppers,”’ as they are called. It is said that the 
women who “shop” for one fashionable New York 
establishment ride around in carriages, and are thoroughly 
the grand dame. But this is doubtless an imaginative 
touch. The ‘‘shopper’s’”’ work is open and honorable 
enough, and quite matter-of-fact. Each morning she is 
_ given her assignments for the day. At one competitor’s 
there will be a show of gowns from Paris. She is to attend, 
_ note the styles, report on the goods, listen to customers’ 
_ comments, and gauge the general interest in this exhibition. 
_ At another store there is a marked-down sale of parasols. 
She will examine the stock, gangs values, find out how 
the parasols are mov- 
ing. Everything that 
- competitors do from 
day to day is thus 
Teported to the 
buyer. He knows 
when they discover a 
sudden, popular in- 
_ terest in sunshades, 
and when the Paris 
. gowns fall flat, and 
“ “he largely shapes his 
gon. purchases ac- 
head to others’ 
ccesses and fail- 


ures. 
. Everything he does 
- himself is likewise 


tors through their 
_“shoppers.’’ He 
doesn’t particularly 


e grieve long over 
Inquiries of Shoppers 


ease 


They Carefully Note Comments and 


errors of judgment. 
Let it but be clear 
that a lot of slow 
goods have been pur- 
chased, or that bad 
weather has killed the 
‘sales which would 
have followed other- 
wise as the logical 
outcome of shrewd 
buying, and within a 
few days he can close 
out this unpromising 
stock at cut prices, 
get the capital back, 
and try something 


A Year of That else. 

Would Give What does hurt the 
Him Due Ap- buyer, though, and 
preciation of a make himdespondent 


Fine Education is an unresponsive 


public in hard times. 

A year ago everybody was working and money plenti- 
ful. He put on, figuratively, a special souvenir sale of 
brand-new silver quarters, selling them at forty-nine cents 
each. People rushed to buy them as mementos of the 
United States Mint. 

This year he, fortunately, picked up a fine lot of ten- 
dollar gold pieces on terms that made it possible to sell 
them for ten cents apiece and still clear a slight profit. 
But the shopping public didn’t respond. Gold eagles 
seemed suddenly to have gone out of fashion. 

Experiences like this—and buyers all over the country 
have had many of them the past year—make the 
department man as glum as a salesman who isn’t selling 
anything. For he isallatsea. If gold eagles won’t sell at 
a dime in good times, it means only one thing—that the 
goods are wrong. But in hard times it may mean either 
this or that the public is indifferent to all offers. So, even 
the man who has the apparently easy job of spending other 
people’s money—even he must take bitter along with 
sweet, and in times like these may need a bit of sympathy 
and consolation from the boss. 


The Rules of the Game 


FTER fashion and demand have been ascertained 

the average buyer will probably have two or three 

cardinal principles he follows. One of the capable New 
York men has three axioms that are representative: 

First, be absolutely independent in buying. 

Second, buy merchandise, not terms. 

Third, concentrate purchases as much as possible. 

Independence in buying means:that the department man 
would not purchase goods from his grandmother unless 
they were goods of such superlative merit that he would 
be willing to take them from his worst enemy. This man 
makes it the rule never to accept an invitation to lunch 
from the people who sell to him. His reason for this is not 
that he fears being put under obligation, or having his 
judgment warped, but because the manufacturers in his 
line are small men with a good deal of the Oriental in 
them. If he accepts their hospitality they overdo the 
thing, taking him to a showy restaurant and buying 
champagne for lunch. It is not so much a meal as an 
exhibition. Their style of entertaining is that of the small 
business man, of any nationality, in any line. When they 
have built up a business that stands on its own bottom 
they will entertain more gracefully. The same small 
manufacturer who orders champagne for lunch would 
probably write an anonymous letter to the buyer’s firm 
to complain that the reason he buys goods from a com- 
petitor is because the latter gives him a secret commis- 
sion. So this man takes a car at noon, goes uptown 
out of the shopping district, and eats a fifty-cent 
lunch by himself. 

Buying terms instead of merchandise is an error the 
novice sometimes falls into. Terms are important 
in department-store transactions. Not only does the 
store depend on manufacturers’ discounts for part of 
its profit, but bills are dated thirty to ninety days 
ahead, so that the store also has the use of its capital 
while the goods are being sold. Therefore, the tempta- 
tion to favor the seller who offers six per cent. and 
ninety days over another who will grant only “five 
and sixty” is very great. In many stores the buyer 
gets, in addition to his salary, a commission of one- 
half of one per cent. on all the discount he obtains 
above five per cent., so that one transaction means a 
personal profit to himself, and the other nothing. If 
merchandise is somewhat doubtful in point of demand 
the terms will probably be exceedingly favorable, 
whereas the terms of a first-class manufacturing house, 
making the most desirable stuff, are usually unvarying 
from year to year. The novice will sometimes yield 
* to the attractions of a good bargain in terms, but an 

experienced department man never forgets that the 
merchandise he buys must be sold again. 
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Concentrated buying means confining one’s purchases to 
as few manufacturers as possible, thus establishing rela- 
tions with the most progressive. Even toa small merchant, 
concentrated buying is essential, for by dealing with a few 
manufacturers or jobbers he makes his purchases impor- 
tant, and, in emergency, can get credit that would not be 
extended to a merchant whose buying is scattered capri- 
ciously. 

Department stores do not rely on credit to the same 
extent, and yet the good will of leading manufacturers 
means much to them in another way. 


Buying ‘‘Something Just as Good”’ 


Abeoe | was a certain department in a large New 
York store in charge of a young buyer who, while he 
seldom bought terms instead of merchandise, still scat- 
tered his purchases so as to get the best merchandise 
with the best terms. 

That department did well on discounts and profits. But 
presently its volume of sales began to fall off. Competing 
stores seemed, somehow, to get hold of all the novelties 
first, and the young buyer’s time was largely occupied in 
following their leadership. They brought out the success- 
ful new things. 

Then he hunted up manufacturers who could make 
him something just as good. 

In two years this department had to be turned over to a 
veteran buyer for reorganization. The latter immediately 
concentrated the pur- 
chases, patronizing half 
a dozen leading man- 
ufacturers. The effect 
was soon evident. 
Where the young buyer 
had scattered a hun- 
dred thousand dollars 
among fifty different 
manufacturers, the pat- 
ronage given each was 
negligible—good_ busi- 
ness to have, but not 
enough to count for a 
moment when a man- 
ufacturer selected the 
store to which he first 
offered some desirable 
new product. When 
the elder buyer gave 
each leading house ten 
to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of 
business in a season, 
however, it madea sub- 
stantial patronage, and 
all the progressive 
houses hastened to 
show him the new 
things, whether he was 
buying of them or not. 

His trade was a fine plum for the manufacturers who 
actually had it, and a plum worth ecre after when a 
manufacturer didn’t have it. 


At Paris the Striking Gowns are 
Worn Chiefly by Hired Models 


The Gost of Government 


INCE 1897 Government expenses have increased by 

about three hundred millions, or eighty per cent.; and 

we thought we had quite a Government in 1897. The 

following year it whipped Spain, but spent less, notwith- 
standing that costly operation, than it spends now. 

Interest payments are obligatory; payments to pen- 
sioners and on account of Indians do doubtless directly 
promote human happiness. But those three items, taken 
together, have not increased at all since 1897. The thirty- 
eight millions spent last year on the Panama Canal was well 
invested; the whole ninety-four millions laid out on public 
works may bereckoned a permanent national improvement. 

The grand increase, however, was in war and navy. 
The two items absorbed, last year, two hundred and 
twenty-nine millions against seventy-two millions in 
1897. Warand Navy Departments cost last year almost 
as much as the total expenses of the Government came to 
the year Cleveland was first elected. Their cost amounts 
to about as much as the annual income of four hundred 
thousand average workmen’s families; almost as much as 
the 464,716 industrial employees in high-priced New York 
earned in 1905, according to the Census Bureau. 

It takes about two billion dollars a year to run this 
country. The general government (excepting postal 
revenue) spent 659 millions last year; and in 1902, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, States, counties, cities and 
minor subdivisions spent 1156 millions. This is ninety 
per cent. of what 5,316,802 hands employed in manufac- 
tures earned in 1900. There were then twenty-nine 
million bread-winners. So total Government cost amounts 
to pretty nearly the income of one-sixth of the population. 


ONCERNING 
C planted  sto- 

ries, those you 
think best of never land at all, and those you never 
give a second thought bring you twenty columns and a 
raise. There are stories that you plant, expecting you'll 
have to stand off the reporters like you shrunk from hated 
publicity, and all you draw is a stick in the news columns 
and an editorial—no names—about disgusting modern 
advertising methods. Again, you plant a foolish story 
when your head is packed with mush. Zip! You’rein the 
magazines. So it was with this perambulating plant. 

We couldn’t seem to make Paradise Park go. You know 
Paradise. Down on the South Shore of Massachusetts— 
all cheap shows—a dime where they’d bring a quarter at 
Coney. It calls for big crowds, or nothing doing in the 
way of profits. I never drew the pipe so hard in my life as 
I did that summer, but every time I started anything it 
fell down. I planted a runaway elephant. The coon with 
the boathook lost him, and he ate up an apple orchard, 
and the newspapers didn’t bite, and the farmer sued us 
for damages. I planted a love affair, with a proposal in 
mid-air, between Zuleika, Queen of the Empyrean, and 
Altair, the Peerless. The Boston managing editors in- 
spected it over their glasses and asked in a Harvard accent 
if I thought they’d stoop to New York methods. I got 
plumb foolish with despair and left a veil, a pair of old 
gloves and a lace hat beside the Frog Pond on Boston 
Common. With them I put a circular of the show on 
which I had written: ‘All the joy of life was in that beau- 
tiful spot, but, alas, it came to me toolate!’’ The copper 
who found my layout worked once with a cireus, and he 
piped off the desk sergeant that it was a plant. The 
sergeant passed it over to the newspapers just like that, 
and next morning the papers said in a stick and a half that 
it was doubtless a sensational attempt to advertise a cer- 
tain amusement park. Bo, I was in bad. 

When in doubt, play the lions. I began to wonder 
whether I couldn’t do something with old Warrior, the 
Untamed King of the Jungle. This Warrior—he’s dead 
now, rest his dear old hide!—was about as motheaten and 
decrepit as a lion ever gets. When our story opens he 
had recently dropped his last tooth. At half-past four, 
when the public was invited to see the animals fed, we 
used to fire in his leg of mutton to Warrior. After he’d 
sucked all the juice out of it, his keeper would sneak in at 
the back door of the cage and bring the Untamed a bucket 
of beef gruel just to keep his poor old soul and body 
together. ’T'would bring the tears to your eyes, he was 
that affectionate and grateful over any little attention like 
this. He’d stop eating any time to have his ears scratched. 
Of course, some of his caresses were likely to hurt, he was 
so clumsy and careless; but he always meant well. The 
Untamed was born with the cireus—Heaven knows how 
many years ago he drew his six columns as the only lion 
cub ever born in captivity. Sometimes, when we were 
rubbing his chin and scratching his ears, we used to say 
that if we turned him loose in his ancestral jungles he’d 
die of loneliness and fright—unless he crawled to the 
humble cot of some native, and snuggled up against the 
babies, and died of misunderstanding. It was speculating 
upon these traits of the Untamed that gave me my idea. 
A lion balloon ascension and parachute jump! 


““You Git Up Off Them Flowers, You Lazy Beast!’ I Says to Him. He Walked, Kinder 


Skywollopin’, Right Toward My Barn” 
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"But the Parachute Opened at Last 


I didn’t really intend to hoist old Warrior, you under- 
stand. What I had in mind was a fake. Announce it; 
advertise it. When the balloon is full and Professor Altair 
comes out in his spangled tights, bring up Warrior, the 
Untamed, in his cage. Have Professor Altair display the 
net in which he is going to confine Warrior during their 
perilous leap for life. To prove that there is no intention 
to deceive, get the Untamed into the net. 

Pad-a-pad-a-pad-a-pad! Whoa! Who is that who 
bursts through the crowd and cries, ‘‘Stop, I shall not let 
this wild beast out among the little children!” It is none 
other than Police Captain Dugan of our district, who is 
drawing his bit from us every month and is glad to do a 
little favor for his friends. Then the megaphone man 
announces that the lion ascension has to be postponed 
because the police are prejudiced, but Professor Altair 
will make a double parachute jump, a feat never before 
attempted. The papers 
would have to print that 
story, I figured, because 
there would be a police re- 
port on it and because the 
jokewould seemto be on us. 

That’s the way I planned 
and programmed it, and 
that’s the way it didn’t 
turn out. 

We drew our crowd. We 
marched two bands 
through the concessions at 
five o’clock to herd the 
populace into Paradise 
Park. Wefilled the balloon 
among loud cheers, and we 
got old Warrior, the Man- 
Eater—he moved like a 
clock in order, he’d got so 
used to hiking from cage 
to cage when the show was 
on the road—into his net. 
Finding himself comforta- 
ble, and liking the balloon 
fire, which was warming up 
his poor old bones, War- 
rior, the Untamed, settled 
down for a nap. 


“FR anvaetity ~ 


October 24, 1908 


We hitched the 
net to the para- 
chute and waited 


The balloon filled 
and puffed up until the volunteers who were holding it had 


for Captain Dugan. He was not there. 


to hang on by their toes. The crowd began to howl for 
action. Professor Altair went around in his spangled 
tights testing the ropes and bluffing at making sure that 
all was well. Still no Captain Dugan. I hurried Jack 
Gilson, the trainer, into an auto, and sent him to find what 
the blazes When he got back the crowd was rioting. 
They’d had to rig lines on the balloon to save the arms of 
the volunteers. 

‘All off!’ says Jack Gilson. ‘‘ There’s a Black Hand 
murder on, and Captain Dugan has lit out with ie 
reserves!” 

“Couldn’t you get the sergeant?” says I. 

“‘Swears he don’t know nothing about it and won't take 
money,” says Jack Gilson. ; 

“Well, this sure 7s Boston!’’ says I. 

Right here the crowd set up a howl that shook the 
luminous ether and woke the Untamed from his nap. 

And I saw that we’d have to hoist that lion or bust. 
Professor Altair was a reckless person. When I mentioned — 
it to him, he said that the parachute was strong enough to 
hold them both, and, anyhow, he’d rather take chances of 
being dropped or clawed by a lion than face the certainty 
of being lynched in his own balloon. And before the 
crowd or even Jack Gilson knew what we were doing, the 
Professor had yelled, ‘“‘Cut off!’”’ and the balloon had 
jumped up, and Warrior, the Untamed, was two hundred 
feet in the air and going some. Jack Gilson foamed at the 
mouth and Hattie Zuleika had hysterics. ' 

I guess Warrior, the Untamed, was about four hundred 
feet up before he got wide awake and realized that there 
was no precedent for a lion being in such a spot. The first 
sign we got of the injury to his finer feelings was when one 
of his poor old paws came poking through the net just 
stiff with terror. Then out comes another paw and then 
another, until he’s just a little bundle of yellow, trimmed 
with the four scaredest legs you ever saw. The crowd 
was in the breathless stage; and we could hear the 
Untamed begin to bellow. Of course, being a lion, he had 
only one note in his voice to express all his emotions. 
Those bellows of his were a man-eating, child-destroying 
roar. The megaphone man caught his cue quickly. 5; 

“ Perceive, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “‘the awful 
position of the daring aeronaut. Soul and body hanging 
between heaven.and earth, the perils of the bright empy- 
rean above and a man-eating lion, angered by this un- 
accustomed affront to his royal dignity, raging below. — 
Yet have no fear. He is secure in the net, and we have 
made arrangements to secure the mad king of beasts 
immediately upon his arrival on terra firma. Observe the 
daring aeronaut. He is about to cut off!” , 

He was. The balloon hadn’t been going well under the 
extra weight. It had started to dip. The Professor made 
his cut. i 

You know that first drop of the parachute before it 
fills—how it takes the gimp from the oldest balloon man. 
The load was so heavy that this one made a long drop. — 
My heart jumped as though I was a Rube seeing my first 
ascension. But the parachute opened at last. And then 
my heart did jump for fair and kept on jumping. » 

The Untamed had woke from his trance of terror. He 
was chewing his way out of the net! 

I remember Hattie Zuleika hanging around my neck, 
yelling, ‘‘Get back, Warrior!” as if he could hear her away 
up there, and Jack Gilson cussing me and the Prof. and the ~ 
whole show. And all the while I was watching Warrior's” 
nose come out through the hole he had mumbled with his 
jaws, and his tail poke through the other hole he had 
clawed with his hindlegs. Then I saw his whiskers follow 
his nose, and afterward hismane. The parachute strucka 
spot of light air, took a sudden dip, and brought up about 
twenty feet from the ground; and Warrior, scrambling — 
like a cat in the fly-paper and roaring like an express train, 
came out of the net and spilled through the air and lit, 4 
spread out on all fours. 

He didn’t exactly seem to light, either. He was away 
too quick. Just bing! and his feet struck the ground — 
zip!—and he was a yellow streak going over the hill, his” 
old, frazzled tail sticking up in the air and his feet kicking ~ 
dust in the only run he’d ever enjoyed in his life. I don’t 
suppose he had any idea where he was going. All he 
wanted was to put space between himself and a humanity — 
that had betrayed his confidence. He turned into the 
Zion road. I saw an automobile just rear up on its hind-— 
legs and pause there, spinning its front wheels and shooting — 
gasoline. Then the yellow streak went over the summit; 4 
and for the rest of Warrior’s troubles that I’m telling you — 
about, I have to depend on information and belief. 


i 
\ 
\ 
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_ He struck straight down the Zion road. It was a fine, 
peaceful Sunday afternoon—an automobile every hundred 
eet, traps and top buggies sprinkled between, lollygagging 
couples sparking along the sidewalks, the Dutch consum- 
ing beer on the piazzas. The first vehicle that met him 
after he cleared the hill was a top buggy. The horse gave 
three snorts and a jump and brought up with his forefeet 

_ jn an automobile which pulled up suddenly just behind. 
The yap who was driving out his best girl went straight 
| _ over the dashboard into the tonneau, thus forcing on our 
best families a person who had never been properly intro- 
duced. The Untamed, finding his way blocked, took a 

_ running jump, cleared the mix-up, and brought up in front 
of a piazza that was just beery with the Dutch. The 
_ Dutch went under the tables as if Jesse James and guns 
had appeared in the door—all but one little girl. For- 
gotten and neglected, she sat on top of a table and looked 
over the railing at Warrior, who'd stopped to plan his 
future course, and said, “‘ Nice doggie!” The Untamed 
considered this proposition. Children had always been 
kind to him. They’d poked him uneatable peanuts 
through the bars of the cage and taught him to like pepper- 


raft; the women were reading 
under sun umbrellas. Warrior 
walked out on to the cliff and sur- ~— 
veyed the scene. It called up ~~~ 
dear recollections, I guess, of the 
beach at Paradise Park which he 
couldn’t seem to find. When Se 
Salusett Beach first perceives the _ 
Untamed he’s coming down the = ——* 
cliff road in quick, glad leaps. 

People who had loathed the 
water all their lives began to yearn 
for it. People who swam six strokes became 
Danielses and Annette Kellermans. People who 
dassen’t go out above their heads struck straight 
for the coast of Spain. The whole of Salusett 
Beach dove together as though the starting gun 
had just gone off. And the Untamed, staring 
across the water and making quick side-steps 
to avoid wetting his feet, perceived that he was 
still a pariah. To express his grief and disap- 


peaceful morning 

the old ladies and 
neurasthenies sat 

-. on the piazza play- 

— : ing bridge whist 
and crocheting and 

gossiping about the 

ragmg lion which 

was loose in all the 

newspapers. One 

of them looked up, 

and perceived that 

the lion was in their midst. Business 
of dropped crocheting and scattered 
cards and waitresses dragging faint- 
ing old ladies up to the second floor, 
and a heroic proprietor building a 
barricade of bureaus at the head of 
the stairs. The Untamed trotted 
indoors after them, inspected the 
baby grand piano, licked off some 


rr 


mints, and I guess he figured that he could exempt this one 


from the temporary general sour he had on humanity. 


But while he’s sidling up to the little girl, presenting his 
ear to be scratched, a waiter pokes his head out of an 
upstairs window and begins to endanger the surrounding 
If there was one thing more 
than another that made Warrior, the Untamed, nervous, it 
was the sound ofa gun. Away back in his cub days they’d 
tried to train him, and given him up, he was so good- 
natured and stupid. He learned then that whenever he 
got mixed up in his mind, one of those things was liable to 
go off in his face. Warrior swoops around with one last, 
reproachful look at the little girl, who is just being hauled 
under the table by her aunt, and streaks it, and loses 


houses with a .22 revolver. 


himself in the woods. 


an area of fifty square miles. 


sympathy, and a burning necessity for beef gruel. 


Sin-Killer Gilbert, the shouting revivalist from Georgia, 
was starting a week of services in the First African Church 
at Waremouth. All the dark population from Cape Cod 
and environs was present. Sin-Killer had them going fine; 
the shouts and songs floated out to the bushes where 
Warrior, hungry and misunderstood, was planning his 

_ nightly foray for sympathy and beef gruel. If I wanted to 
touch up this story I’d stop here to describe the ancestral 
memories of primeval tropic jungles which those rich 
African voices woke in Warrior’s bosom. Anyhow, he 
did come out of the bushes, as his track showed, and 


investigate the First African Church. 


Sin-Killer Gilbert was exhorting on the scenery of Hell. 
He had told about Hell fires that burn clear through you, 
and Hell snakes that crawl over your bare, black body, 
and was touching in passing on Hell beasts with poison 
And right in the middle of 
his climax, when he had both hands raised up in the air 
ready to swoop them down to the platform, he stopped and 
Then he sank to 


fangs that bite your bones. 


fixed his eyes and turned a pale green. 
the floor and crawled under the pulpit, howling, 
“Not yet, Marse Gabriel, not yet!” 

The congregation followed his eyes. Warrior 
was peeking into the front window. When he saw 
that he was attracting human attention he 
opened his mouth for a glad roar. 

They didn’t leave a window-pane or a window- 
sash in the sides or rear of the First African 
Church. It rained coons. One of the bucks had 
brought along his gun for social purposes. He 
cut into the bushes and turned loose at the poor 
old Untamed, who was slinking away a lot hurt at 
the loathing he inspired. The shooting finished 
his disgust; he crawled back to the woods and 
lost himself in loneliness and 
hunger. 

The next morning we heard 
from Warrior at Salusett. 
That’s a nice, quiet little town 
on the South Shore, half native 
granger, half summer visitor. 
They call it the grandest place 
fora rest between Provincetown 
and Boston. Perhaps that’s why 
Warrior, the Untamed, shiver- 
ing on the verge of an emotional 
breakdown, picked Salusett. He 
seemed to linger there quite a 

_ while. First he visited the beach 

_ at high tide. All the summer 
folks were out; the children were 
paddling about the surf, digging 

sand, or playing with the dogs; 
_ the boys were frolicking on the 


According to the newspapers, Warrior, the Untamed, 
spent that night in twelve different places, scattered over 
I don’t know which of them 
it was, if it was any of them; but when he made his really 
authenticated appearance he seemed to be agitated by 
twin yearnings—a hankering for human society and 


pointment he roared a loud roar and trotted 
away. 

The road from the beach runs to Salusett 
Harbor, the shopping district of that thriving 
little metropolis. Warrior, who had slowed down 
to a walk, emerged with considerable dignity on 
to the street. His appearance made its custom- 
ary hit. Horses pulled up their hitching-posts 
and wentawayfrom that place. Oldladies climbed 
fences, old gentlemen went up telegraph poles 
like cats. Doors flew shut and windows flew 
open. Warrior, the Untamed, was monarch of 
untrodden wastes again. 

The first place Warrior broke into and entered 
was Steiner’s notion and confectionery store. No 
beef gruel within smell; but his nose did catch 
the scent of chocolate peppermints, which the chil- 
dren had taught him to like as a cat likes catnip. 
Warrior jumped on the showcase with both front 
feet, broke it, and licked up a box of pepper- 
mints from the wreckage. That was putting dessert before 
soup, but it must have instilled some energy into his poor 
old bones; for as he came out on the street he was letting 
loose roars of satisfaction which scattered the rallying 
populace again. A butcher wagon had just run away. 
The front wheels had collided with a milestone, scattering 
meat in every direction, anda fresh side of beef lay out there 
in the dust. Warrior took that for a good sign. Sides of 
beef meant to his simple mind the appetizer to beef gruel. 
He grabbed it and settled himself for a good time. 

Jim Nickerson, the village beau and bowling champion, 
had a new, high-power gun which he employed to scare 
deer on his vacation up in Maine. Jim got his gun and 
sneaked from the back door of Perkins’ general store, 
where he cranked the soda fountain, and up to Odd 
Fellows’ Hall on the third floor. Carefully bolting all the 
doors, he took a rest on the window-sill, drew a bead on 
the Untamed, and shattered the figurehead over Captain 
Anderson’s door across the street. Warrior’s frazzled- 
nerves went back on him again. He dropped the side of 
beef and loped on down the deserted road. 

Half a mile from Salusett Harbor is the Miles Standish 
Inn, a eross between a hotel and a sanitarium. That 


I Saw an Automobile Just Rear Up on its Hindlegs and Pause There, 


Spinning its Front Wheels and Shooting Gasoline 


Old Gentlemen Went Up Tele- 
graph Poles Like Cats 
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of the shellac, decided that it was 
neither appetizing nor sustaining, 
and crawled toward the kitchen. 
His face must have lit up at that 
point, and I know that he let out a 
roar of joy which set the hysterics 
cackling upstairs like a string of 
firecrackers. 

He’d smelled beef broth. 

Warrior bounded into the kitchen. 
There it was, on the floor behind the 
stove—a whole kettle of soup stock. 
He poked off the lid with his nose 
and settled down to business. 

While the Untamed is licking out 
the pot, let us return to our hero. 
The first day I drew sixteen columns 
of space in Boston territory, and 
dozens more from the Associated 
Press—name of the park in every 
story. The second day it ran upto a cool twenty-seven. By 
Tuesday morning every man, woman and child in Greater 
Boston and vicinity knew that Paradise Park was on earth 
and doing business. At the first blush I nearly lost my job. 
The boss said that women and children would be afraid to 
come to a resort where wild animals broke loose. But on 
Monday— Monday, mind you, pretty nearly the poorest 
day of the week for an amusement park—we took more 
paid admissions than we'd taken on any Saturday since 
we started up. 

People laid off from their work to see the cage where 
Warrior, the Untamed, had been confined. You never 
know how it will jump with the public. Every coun- 
try correspondent in New England was my assistant 
press agent. Citizens were forming posses all along the 
shore; they were calling on the governor for militia; 
they were postponing social events because they were 
afraid to go out after dark; farmers plowed with the 
Musket of Bunker Hill beside them in the furrow, like they 
expected Paul Revere any minute. And every noise they 
made was a shout for Paradise Park. 

About Tuesday it occurred to me we’d better find 
Warrior ourselves. In the first place we liked him, and 
we feared that he might meet some one who could shoot 
straight. He wasn’t worth more than six hundred dollars, 
and he’d given us six thousand in advertising, but there 
were our finer feelings. Besides, consider the follow-up 
story it would make—get him ourselves after the whole 
South Shore had failed—have Hattie Zuleika make the 
capture—bring him back in an automobile—photographs 
at the gate of the park with Warrior in Hattie’s embrace. 
I chartered an auto and held it ready night and day for 
the first authenticated report on 
Warrior. 

And right there the Untamed clean 
disappeared from the face of Nature. 
For thirty-six hours, after he loped 
away from the Miles Standish Inn, 
he was lost to view and report. Not 
even a country correspondent broke 
the spell. I was afraid that he might 
have died of loneliness and exposure, 
and that the story would peter out. 
I tried to stimulate interest by offer- 
ing a reward of a hundred dollars for 
information leading to his capture, 
alive. I wanted to add ‘‘or dead,” 
but the old man pointed out that if 
Warrior got killed through our agency 
we'd have a strike. 

Thursday afternoon I was sitting 
alone in the old man’s office speculat- 
ing on the disappearance of Warrior, 
and holding a ratification meeting 
with myself over the increased attend- 
ance, when a Cardiff giant of an old 
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OR years we have all been told, and some of 
K us have believed, that the drama is going to 

the dogs. There is now no possible doubt 
that it has gone to The Devil. Two companies in New 
York have produced the Hungarian play of that name, 
each claiming to be the only authorized and accredited Imp 
of Darkness. The fact is that, owing to a gap in the 
matter of copyright, His Satanic Majesty is, as he has 
always been, wide open to whoever would make his ac- 
quaintance. The lid is off forever. No stock company is 
so feeble that it has not the power to raise its own partic- 
ular hell, and most of them are doing so. Beelzebub, as 
of old, is going to and fro in the earth, and walking up 
and down. In the words of the negro minister, he is as a 
roaring lion, ‘‘seeking whom he may devour him.”’ 

One is half-inclined to congratulate the Old Nick. 
Fashionable clergymen have long since given him the 
go-by. They used to explain him as a figure of speech; 
now he does not figure in their speech at all—a fact which 
endears their discourses no doubt to our pious plutocracy. 
The Metropolitan Opera House used to be a veritable 
Devil’s Acre, and to some extent, no doubt, it still is so. 
Yet the incense of music-loving fashion has always burned 
before the dulcet soprano of Marguerite and the mellif- 
luous tenor of Faust, not before the intellectual bass of 
Mephistopheles. Really, the Devil was becoming, as Ben 
Jonson dubbed him three centuries ago, an ass—until 
the Broadway managers discovered him. Now, unlike a 
prophet, he has honor in his own country. 


An Old Legend Brought Up to Date 


IS honor is of the kind one would expect. The truth 
is, that this play is unpleasant in its idea and mediocre 
in execution. But, with every manager in the land pro- 
claiming that his production of it is the only true and 
Simon-pure brimstone, it is not strange that folk are arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that what they are offered is an infer- 
nal masterpiece. In short, the Devil owes his fresh vogue 
to the fact that, having brought himself up to date, he 
has become his own press-agent. In Lessing’s clever 
sketch of Faust, the philosopher raised seven devils, and 
asked which of them could travel most swiftly. Each of 
the seven shouted ‘‘I!’’ It was a marvel unprecedented, 
the philosopher reflected, that among seven devils only 
six could be liars. There is no such marvel here. Of all 
the devils who are proclaiming themselves the real, artistic 
thing, each and every one is a press-agent. 

In the plays of Marlowe, Lessing, Goethe and Stephen 
Phillips, Mephistopheles appears in his own person and 
makes an open bargain with Faust, the stake of which is 
the philosopher’s soul. A generation and more ago a 
minor German novelist conceived the idea of having the 
Devil appear, not as a fiend, but as a friend, and make his 
temptations, not openly, but subtly and by covert insinua- 
tion. This is what happens in real life. Many of us have 
raised the Devil, but few have recognized him; for we are 
all too apt to persuade ourselves that he is the best of good 
fellows and, otherwise, quite a gentleman. Thus in this 
modern treatment 
the Devil ceases to 
be the villain of a 
medizval legend 
which no one really 
believes, and be- 
comes the symbol 
of evil as we nowa- 
days recognize it. 
This obscure and 
long-forgotten 
novel, it is said, is 
the original of the 
play now current 
by Ferene Molnar. 

To the modern 
playwright of the 
Continent there is 
but one sin of uni- 
versal, human in- 
terest —that of the 
marital triangle. 
So here, in their 
youth, a struggling 
artist and a girl 
without marriage 
portion had fallen 
in love. Accord- 
ing to Continental 
standards, marriage 
was not possible. 
The girl married a 
rich business man. 
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Frank J. McIntyre as Bob Blake in 
The Traveling Salesman 
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George Arliss as the Devil. 


Hamilton Revelle as 


Sandor. Act I—Harrison Grey Fiske’s Production 


At the opening of the play, six years later, the artist has 
become famous, and is about to marry a young heiress. 
During all the six years the old lovers have met frequently, 
and no act or word of evil has passed between them. Quite 
the contrary, it is the wife who is arranging the artist’s con- 
ventional marriage. Then her husband brings her to the 
artist’s studio and leaves her to have her portrait painted. 
Here the first faltering word of love is spoken, and with it 
—presto!—the Devil appears from nowhere. Pretending 
to be a chance acquaintance of long ago, he worms himself 
into the confidence of both, easily, jocularly, audaciously. 
By almost imperceptible degrees, through the three acts 
of the play, he corrupts their thoughts. Love breeds jeal- 
ousy, and jealousy in turn whets love. The young heiress 
scents brimstone and renounces the artist; at the final 
curtain the guilty couple walk to an inner room arm in 
arm, while the Devil chuckles in triumph. 

It was, perhaps, Molnar’s intention to cast his story in 
the most conventional Continental mould. Possibly, also, 
it was of purpose that he made his human characters 
vague, symbolic types rather than artistically defined in- 
dividuals. One way of putting Satan to the fore is to put 
humanity behind him. Yet this is no excuse for the fact 
that the human story and the human characters are as 
dull as they are trite. Far more damaging is the fact that, 
even with this carefully-obscured background, the part of 
Lucifer shines with less than the brilliancy of the morning 
star. His lines abound in the trite quips of deviltry, and 
the psychology of his methods of temptation is most ele- 
mentary. In short, in modernizing the Faust story Molnar 
has made it commonplace. This artist and this wife are 
unpleasant lay figures, whereas Faust was a philosopher 
with the passion for knowledge, and Marguerite a soul of 
mingled purity and fire. And whereas Mephistopheles 
shines with the true lustre of Lucifer, the morning star, 
this Devil springs jests from the infernal almanac. At 
best he is an evening star, in fact a star of the footlights. 

Given an actor of the first magnitude in character work 
the result may well have been an effective theatric per- 
formance, as it apparently was on the Continent. Mr. 
George Arliss, who plays the part in the Fiske production, 
is such an actor. As Cayley Dummel in The Second Mrs. 
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Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, as the War Minister in 


The Darling of the Gods and the degenerate aristo-_ 


crat in Leah Kleschna, he has created a series of individuals 
as distinct in every outline as they are subtly shaded, as 
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finely psychologized as they are boldly projected. Almost © 
alone among American actors he has consummate ease and — 


finish, with consummate power to thrill. 
many of his best qualities. 
of the part gain poignancy and insinuation; mirrored in 
his masque its motives become subtle and fresh. He not 


His Devil has — 
Falling from his lips the lines — 


only lives the part, but lives it quietly, fluently and with 


irresistible conviction. 


Mr. Arliss Better Than His Play 


eae when all is said, this performance will scarcely live _ 


among Mr. Arliss’ happiest creations. He is too easy, 
too light, too supremely master of the situation. Thisisa 
devil that has become acclimated to hell, and has forgotten 
his grudge against the Almighty. To him his warfare is 
predestined not to futility but to an all-too-certain tri- 
umph. In a word, here is a devil without malignity, and, 
therefore, without the power to thrill. Mr. Arliss should 
have torn a leaf from the Mephistopheles of the operatic 
Russian, Chaliapine. There was a devil scalded and 
scarred in spirit, whose every act of temptation was 
directed not against feeble man, whom he despised, but 
against the Godhead, which he feared, even while he was 
insulting it. That Mr. Arliss is able to curdle one’s blood, 
his performance in The Darling of the Gods gave ample 
evidence. But here, for the lack of the note of malignity, 
the whole purpose of the play was reversed. At the last 
curtain, as the artist went out with his paramour, Mr. 
Arliss laughed so lightly, so indulgently, that what one 
felt was not the damnation of two souls, but the crowning 
of an amiable adventure. 

At a time when the theatre affords so much that is of 
genuine artistic interest, and genuine power to stimulate 
and to please, it might sadden a serious soul to see the 
public flimflammed by the infernal press-agent. Yet the 
shortest way to the ninth day of this nine-days’ wonder 
is to have every man see for himself what is in it. Let us, 
therefore, pull a smile as light as Mr. Arliss’ lightest, and 
tell the dear public to go to The Devil. 

It must be admitted, however, before we pass from 
the sacred drama to the profane, that this Hungarian study 
of damnation is, on all grounds, to be preferred to a recent 
American study of salvation. Owen Kildare wrote a 
widely popular novel, My Mamie Rose, which is supposed 
to tell the story of his own moral and religious uplifting, 
from the depths of Bowery ignorance and crime, under the 
influence of a Settlement worker from swelldom. Arnold 
Daly, stranded by the subsidence of the Shaw boom, and 
especially bitten by his devotion to Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession, hit upon My Mamie Rose as the vehicle of a new 
departure. Aided by Owen Kildare and abetted by 
Walter Hackett, he dramatized it and is presenting the 
result under the title of ‘The Regeneration, with himself 
in the réle of the 
regenerating Owen. 
Perhaps some day 
Mr. Shaw, who is so 
good at explaining, 
will tell us how his 
literary brilliance 
and his advanced 
morality have 
eventuated in such 
wallows of verbal 
crudity and falsely 
theatric virtue. 

The first scene 
shows Owen as the 
pugilistic leader in 
a den of Bowery 
thugs. A project 
for assault and rob- 
bery is emerging in 
his mind from a 
hangover of mixed 
ale. Marie Deering 
appears at the crit- 
ical moment, and 
Owen is so smitten 
by her beauty and 
goodness that he ; 
calls off his gang and hot-foots to the Settlement House. 
*Twas there he learned reading and writing. He also began 
to learn the Lord’s Prayer. While his Mamie Rose is off the 
stage, kissing her mother good-night, he looks about him 
with evident desire to steal the stove; but, weathering 
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this temptation, he stands in the middle of the stage and 
repeats half-remembered fragments of the prayer, with his 
eyes rolled up to the top gallery. 

In the course of time Owen can no longer conceal from 
himself the fact that Miss Deering’s interest in him is more 
than philanthropic. The young swell who pines in vain 
for her hand points out to him that for her to marry him 
would be a mésalliance. The ‘“‘great scene” of the play 
is that in which, in order to discourage her too-great 
affection for him, he pretends that his regeneration has 
been falsely assumed, and leaves the Settlement with only 
sneers and jeers for her. Her love for him survives even 
this. She pursues 
him back to his 
den of thugs. She 
arrives in time to 
see him captured 
by the police for 
generously shield- 
ing one of his old 
gang, who had done 
murder. The last 
curtain shows Owen 
on his way to fifteen 
years in Sing Sing — 
at the end of which 
time, the audience 
is permitted to sup- 
pose, his Mamie 
Rose will have re- 
covered from her 
great love for the 
fascinating young 
hero of the play. 

One of the main 
drawbacks in this 
strange offering 
springs from the 
fact that Mr. Daly is as artistic in acting as he is crude 

in the dramatic art. Judged by itself his Owen is a 
notable achievement in realism. The swagger and the 
slouch of the Bowery are there, not forgetting the grimace 
of lips and cheeks as he frequently and copiously spits 
through his front teeth. It has brutal power in its earlier 
scenes, and develops no small measure of charm. But to 
convince the world-wise public that this Owen, the real 
Bowery thug, could ever enthrall a sensitive and high-bred 
young gentlewoman is a task beyond the combined powers 
of the svndicated authors. Backed by a well-conceived 
and well-written play, the performance would be creditable 
in the extreme. But as matters stand the appeal of The 
Regeneration, if it has any appeal, must be to an audience 
which, to say the least, is very different from that to which 
Mr. Daly made known. the sophisticated delights of 
George Bernard Shaw. As drama no less than as life it 
smacks of the Bowery. 
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The Progeny of Prolific Mr. Maugham 


ROM these religious or sacrilegious plays it is a relief 

to pass to the genuine successes of the season—which 
will still be delighting thousands when the public has wearied 
alike of deep damnation and shallow regeneration. Jack 
Straw is about equally remarkable for two facts—that it 
introduces to us the most prolific and successful of recent 
English playwrights and presents John Drew, the smooth- 
chinned exponent of swelldom, as a waiter in a beard. 

Mr. W. Somerset Maugham has recently achieved the 
doubtful eminence of having four plays at once on the 
London boards. In view of the fact that it took Ibsen two 
years to write a prose play, and takes Pinero, Jones and 
Barrie almost as long, this fact obviously requires ex- 
planation. Mr. Maugham’s explanation is that his only 
aim is to amuse. To a large part of the public it will no 
doubt be welcome news that he has no such dangerous 
weapons concealed on his person as an intent to clarify 
their minds on important issues in life, or a desire to soften 
and ennoble their hearts. Any just estimate of his powers 
must wait, at least, until Miss Ethel Barrymore has made 
known to us his Lady Frederick; but of the present play 
it may be said without reserve that only the most terrific- 
ally “highbrow” could prevent one from enjoying every 
minute of it. 

It is entirely made up of the most timeworn materials. 
Produced in London by Charles Hawtrey, it presents its 
hero in the situation which he used a few years ago to such 
advantage in The Man from Blankley’s—that of a noble- 
‘Man, mistaken for a caterer’s hireling. Jack Straw is in 
Teality an Archduke of the Kingdom of Pommerania; but 
a romantic disposition has made him a gentleman of 
fortune—and his fortune has proved so fickle that he finds 

himself hired out for the night as a waiter in a prominent 

_ London hotel. 

+ * Here he serves the family of a Mrs. Parker Jennings, 
bet cockney parvenu of the most blatant type. Grossly 
- Insulted by the mother, he falls in love at first sight with 

the daughter. At a neighboring table is a party of gentle- 
folk whom Mrs. Parker Jennings has also insulted. Ina 
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spirit of revenge, they propose to Jack Straw 
that he shave his beard and allow himself to be 
presented as a foreign nobleman to the monster 
of snobbery. He consents, on condition that 
he be allowed to assume the title which, un- 
known to both parties, is his rightful own. The 
rest of the play is made up of his supposed 
masquerade in the house of the title-hunting 
parvenus, and his very real lovemaking with 
their amiable daughter. World-old sentiment 
mingles with world-old satire of vulgar pre- 
tensions. 

In The Man from Blankley’s, F. Anstey 
introduced us to a middle-class household, of a 
type as familiar in Puritan America as it is 
in England. And he portrayed it with such 
remorseless truth and such biting satire that 
many of us felt an uncomfortably-personal 
twinge. A part of his purpose, in a word, was 
to clarify our minds and to soften and ennoble 
our hearts. The butts of Mr. Maugham’s 
satire are frank cockneys, and his portrait of 
them is so farcically exaggerated that not even 
the vulgarest and most snobbish of us need fear 
that he will see himself in any of the parts. 
Virtues which we easily persuaded ourselves are our own 
rout vices of which no one would for a moment suspect 
himself. Joy is unconfined. 

It must be granted, however, that Mr. Maugham keeps 
well within the bounds of the possibilities, if not of the 
probabilities; that his taste is excellent and his sentiment 
as pleasurable as it is sincere. His wit and sense of 
theatrical effect are unfailing. If he is merely a provider 
of entertainment, the entertainment he provides is 
abundant and hearty. 

Mr. Drew’s personal charm and his skill as an actor are 
abundantly capable of all demands which the play makes 
upon them. His appearance as a liveried waiter, and with 
a beard, thrills the audience with excitement not untinged 
by misgiving. Suspense gives way to delight, however, 
when it appears that he is not only himself but more so. 
Almost from the outset.one’s pride of intellect is pleased by 
discerning that he is, in reality, not only a gentleman but 
an Archduke; and his actions are all quite in keeping with 
this unusually exalted station. He frankly accepts his tips 
because, like so many of us, he needs the money; but when 
he is presented with a half-sovereign his dignity obliges 
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Arnold Daly, as Owen Conway in The 
Regeneration, at Wallack’s Theatre, New York 
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him to return nine 
of the ten shillings 
—as we would all 
do, would we not? 
He is nobly silent 
under insult, and 
modestly adoring 
in love. And to cap 
this climax of pop- 
ular attributes, it 
presently appears 
that though his title 
and his love are 
real his beard is 
false, having been 
assumed as a dis- 
guise. After the 
first act it disap- 
pears forever. 

Mr. Drew is 
never more easy 
and charming, 
more imposingly 
dignified and alto- 
gether master of the 
situation, than in the last act, where he is denounced to Mrs. 
Parker Jennings asa waiter in masquerade. Mrs. Jennings 
has introduced him to the nobility of the entire county asan 
Archduke, so that by exposing him she would only expose 
herself. The situation is developed with consummate 
skilland drollery. Instead of losing confidence, he becomes 
all the more royal in demeanor. Now that he is supposed 
to be only a waiter, he requires of his exasperated hostess 
every formal mark of homage which, as Archduke, he has 
discouraged in her. When, at the end, he comes forth in 
his true colors and claims the hand of the heiress heroine, 
Mrs. Jennings is at first prostrated, but ends the play with 
the triumphant assertion that she knew all the time that 
he was of royal blood. That, no doubt, is the version of 
the affair which she subsequently made current. 

In Mr. Anstey’s play, it will be remembered, the noble 
Lord humiliated his snobbish hostess by marrying her 
browbeaten governess. It is difficult to imagine how the 
gross Parker Jenningses could have had a daughter quite 
so beautiful, well-bred and amiable as she who became the 
Archduchess. But it is much pleasanter, I think, to 
imagine that they had; and it gives one a sense of gener- 
ous superiority to know that the preposterous snob, at 
whom we have laughed so heartily, triumphed as the 
mother of an Archduchess. 

The réle of this grotesque and blatant female was in- 
trusted to Rose Coghlan. No small share of the evening’s 
entertainment was due to that fact. Her gowns are mar- 
vels of sumptuous splendor, so nearly beautiful that no 
mere man could say in just what lies their hideous vul- 
garity. Everywhere she pervaded her part with that 
authority and that sure sense of legitimate humor which 
is usually attributed to the older school of acting, but 
which, alas, seems to have been as rare then as it is now, or 
ever will be. As her daughter, Miss Mary Boland had, in 
her one brief scene of intense feeling, a generous share of 
it, though one of the youngest and least experienced of the 
cast. She had also a remarkably soft and winning voice, 
and true gentility, not only of face but of demeanor. 


Bob Blake, the Traveling Salesman 


4 oe most dangerous rival a young playwright ever has is 
a former success of hisown. In writing The Traveling 
Salesman, Mr. James Forbes has frankly accepted the 
challenge The Chorus Lady held out to him and, so to 
speak, gets away with the orders. What Patricia was to 
the world of the footlights, Bob Blake is to the world 
of sample-case and country hotel. The whole land will 
laugh with the new play—not quite so loud or so long as it 


* laughed at the old one, but still it will laugh. This travel- 


ing salesman has put out a line of goods which, if not quite 
up to The Chorus Lady’s in novelty and finish, is still all 
wool and a yard wide. 

The recipes of the two plays are identical. Take a 
character that is familiar to the eye of this wide-awake and 
familiar land. Place it in a light that develops on the one 
hand every gleam of humor and on the other a glow of 
kindly sentiment. Don’t hint at the frailties of its kind, 
except to make a joke of them; or, if that is impossible, 
attribute them to the villain who serves as a foil to the 
hero. At the end of the third act put in a conventional 
scene of ‘‘strong” drama that must by all means not be 
too strong, and then add a happy ending. Sprinkle the 
whole liberally with its peculiar slang. 

Bob Blake is, of course, glib and plausible and as full of 
good nature as he isinsensible of asnub. He finds that he 
has lost his way (it is in the station at Grand Crossing, 
somewhere in the Indianapolis district) and appeals to the 
young lady who sells tickets. Result, love at first sight. 
Oh, be sure, gentle playgoer, that this is no sentimental 
one-night stand! The way Mr. Forbes drives the point 
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x4 Pheeckhes 
“He’s Not in a Very Uetete: 


Receptive Mood,” said Wash After a Long Pause 


head master’s weekly talk. Ordinarily, the school 

awaited these moments with expectation, received 
them with tolerance, and drew from them all the humor 
that could be extracted. 

These little heart-to-heart talks brought joy to many 
an overweighted brain, and obliterated, momentarily, the 
slow-dragging months of slush and hail. They also added, 
from time to time, picturesque expressions to the school 
vocabulary —and, for that, much was forgiven them. No 
one who heard it will ever forget the slashing that de- 
scended from the rostrum on the demon tobacco, in its em- 
bodied vice, the cigarette, nor the chill that ran over each 
of the four hundred cigarette smokers as the head master, 
with his boring glance straight on him, concluded: 

“Yes, I know what you boys will say! I know what 
your plea will be when you are caught. You will come to 
me and you'll say, with tears in your eyes, with tears: 

““Doctor, think of my mother—my poor mother—it 
will kill my mother!’ 

“T tell you, now is the time to think of your mother; 
now is the time to spare her gray hairs. Every cigarette 
you boys smoke is a nail in the coffin of your mother !”’ 

It was terrific. The school was unanimous in its verdict 
that the old man had outdone himself. Boys whom a 
whiff of tobacco rendered instantly ill smoked up the 
ventilators that night with shivers of delight, and a ciga- 
rette, secure from changing fashions, has remained to this 
day a coffin-nail. 

Only the week before, in announcing the suspension of 
Corkscrew Higgins (now in the ministry) for, among 
other offenses, mistaking the initials on the hat of Bucky 
Oliver for his own, the head master, in his determination to 
abolish forever such deadly practices, had given forth the 
following: 

“Young gentlemen, it is my painful duty, my very pain- 
ful duty, to announce to you the suspension of the boy 
Higgins. The boy Higgins was a sloth—the boy Higgins 
was the prince of sloths! The boy Higgins was a gambler 
—the boy Higgins was the prince of gamblers! The boy 
Higgins was a liar—the boy Higgins was the prince of liars! 
The boy Higgins was a thief—the boy Higgins was the 
prince of thieves! Therefore, the boy Higgins will no 
longer be a member of this community!” 

The school pardoned the exaggeration in its admiration 
for the rhetoric, which was rated up to the oration against 
Catiline. But on the first Monday of that lean month of 
February the school rose in revolt. In a tirade against 
the alarming decline in scholastic marks the head master, 
flinging all caution to the winds, had terminated with 
these incendiary words: 

“‘T know what the trouble is, and I’ll tell you. 
trouble with you boys is—you eat too much!” 

Such a groan as went up! To comprehend the mon- 
strosity of the accusation it is not sufficient to have been 
a boy; one must have retained the memory of the sharp 
pains and gnawing appetites of those growing days. Four- 
hundred-odd famished forms, just from breakfast, suddenly 
galvanized under the sting of that unmerited blow, gave 
forth a unanimous, indignant “‘ What?” 

“Eat too much!’’—they could hardly believe their ears. 
Had the head master of the Lawrenceville school, with 
years of personal experience, actually, in his sober mind, 
proclaimed that they ate too much? The words had been 
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said; the accusation had to 
stand. And such a time to 
proclaim it—in the month of 
sliced bananas and canned 
vegetables! The protest that 
rumbled and growled in the 
under-form houses exploded 
in the Upper House, where 
the Lords of the school elect 
a board of directors and learn 
the art of self-government— 
according to the catalogue, 
which casually mentions the 
coincident residence of two 
of the younger masters, 

Itso happened that for days 
there had been a dull grum- 
bling in the Upper House 
about the monotony of the 
daily meals,and the regularity 
and frequency of the appearance of certain abhorrent dishes 
known as “‘scrag-birds and sinkers.’’ Scrag-bird was a 
generic term, allowing a wide latitude for conjecture, but 
““sinker’’ was an opprobrious epithet dedicated to a par- 
ticularly hard, doughy substance that, under more favor- 
able auspices, sometimes, without fear of contradiction, 
achieves the name of ‘‘dumpling.”’ 

The sinker was, undoubtedly, the deadliest enemy of 
the growing boy—the most persistent, the most malignant. 
It knew no laws and it defied all restraint. It languished 
in the spring, but thrived and multiplied amazingly in the 
canned winter term. It was as likely to bob up in a swim- 
ming dish of boiled chicken as it was certain to accompany 
a mutton stew. It associated, at times, with veal, and 
attached itself to corned beef; it concealed itself in a beef- 
steak pie, and clung toa leg of lamb. What the red rag is 
to the bull, the pudgy white of the sinker was to the boys, 
who never allowed one to return intact to the kitchen, in 
a sort of desperate hope of exterminating the species. 
Twice a week was the allotted appearance of the sinker; 
at a third visit grumbling would break out; at a fourth 
arose threats of leaving for Andover or Exeter, of writing 
home, of boycotting the luncheon. 

Now, it so happened that during the preceding week the 
sinker had inflicted itself not four, but actually six times 
on that community of aching voids. The brutal accusa- 
tion of the head master was the spark to the powder. The 
revolt assumed head and form during the day, and a call 
for a meeting of protest was unanimously made for that 
very night. 

They met with the spirit of the Boston Tea Party, re- 
solved to defend their liberties and assert their independ- 
ence. The inevitable Doc Macnooder was to address the 
meeting. He spoke naturally, fluently, with great, sound- 
ing phrases, on any occasion, on any topic, for his own 
pure delight, and he continued to speak until violently 
suppressed. 

“Fellows,” he began, without apologies to Daniel Web- 
ster, Patrick Henry, or the Declaration of Independence, 
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““we are met to decide once and for all whether we are a 
free governing body, to ask ourselves what is all this 


worth? For weeks we have endured, supinely on our 
backs, the tyranny of Mrs. Van Astorbilt, the matron of 
this Upper House. We have, I say, supinely permitted 
each insult to pass unchallenged. But the hour has struck, 
the worm has turned, the moment has come, and, without 
the slightest hesitation, I ask you—I ask you—what do I 
ask you?” He paused and appealed for enlightenment. 
The meeting found him guilty of levity and threatened 
him with the ban of silence. Macnooder looked grieved 
and continued: ‘‘I ask you to strike as your fathers © 
struck! I ask you to string the bow, to whet the knife, 
to sharpen the tomahawk, to loose the dogs of war 
‘Amid a storm of whoops and cat-calls Macnooder was 
pulled back into his seat. He rose and explained that his 
peroration was not completed and demanded the inalien- 
able right to express his opinions. The demand was 
rejected by a vote of eighty-two to one (Macnooder voting). 
Butcher Stevens rose with difficulty and, clutching the 


‘shoulder of Red Dog in front of him, addressed the gath- 


ering as follows: 

“Fellows, I am no silver-tongued orator, and all I want 
to say is just a few words. I think we want to treat this 
thing seriously. (Cries of ‘Hear! Hear! Right!’) I 
think, fellows, this is a very serious matter, and I think 
we ought to take some action. This food matter is getting 
pretty bad. I don’t think, fellows, that we ought to stand 
for sinkers, the way they’re coming at us, without some 
action. I don’t know just what action we ought to take, 
but I think we ought really to take some action.” 

The Butcher subsided into his seat amid immense ap- 
plause. Lovely Mead rose and, jangling the keys in his” 
trouser-pocket, addressed the ceiling in rapid, jerky 
periods: 

‘‘Fellows, I think we ought to begin by taking a vote—_ 
a vote. I think—I think the sentiment of this meeting is 
about made up—made up. I think my predecessor has 4 
very clearly expressed the—the—has voiced the sentiments — 
of this meeting—very clearly. I thinka vote would clear 
the air; therefore I move we take a vote.” 

He sighed contentedly and returned into the throng. d 
Doe Macnooder sarcastically demanded what they were — 
to vote upon. Lovely Mead, in great confusion, rose and — 
stammered: 

“T meant to say, Mr. Chairman, that I move we take 
a vote—take a vote to—to take some action.” 

“Action about what?” said the merciless Macnooder. — 

Lovely Mead remained speechless. Hungry Smeed - 
interposed glibly: 

‘Mister Chairman, I move that it is the sense of this — 
meeting that we should take some action looking toward : 
the remedying of the present condition of our daily meals.” 

The motion was passed and the chairman announced — e 
that he was ready to hear suggestions as to the nature of — 
the act, as contemplated. A painful silence succeeded. 

Macnooder rose and asked permission to offer a sug- — 
gestion. The demand was repulsed. Wash Simmons 4 
moved that at the next appearance of the ene 
sinkers they should rise and leave the room en masse. 
was decided that the plan entailed too many sacrifices, — 
and it’ was rejected. f 

Crazy Opdyke developed the following scheme, full of : 
novelty and imagination. 

sp say, fellows, I’ve got an idea, you know. What we 4 
want is an object-lesson, you know, something striking. — 
Now, fellows, this is what I propose: We’re eighty-five - 
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makes one hundred and seventy sinkers every time; at six 
mes that makes one thousand sinkers a week. What we 

want to do is to carry off the sinkers from table, save them 

up, and at the end of the week make a circle of them 
around the campus as an object-lesson!”’ 

Macnooder, again, was refused permission to speak in 
‘support of this measure, which had an instant appeal to 
the imagination of the audience. In the end, however, the 
judgment of the more serious prevailed, and the motion 
was lost by a close vote. After more discussion the meet- 
ing finally decided to appoint an embassy of three, who 
should instantly proceed to the head master’s and firmly 
lay before him the Fourth Form’s demand for uncondi- 
tional and immediate suppression of that indigestible and 
ornamental article known as the sinker. Butcher Stevens, 
Wash Simmons and Crazy Opdyke, by virtue of their 
expressed defiance, were chosen to carry the ultimatum. 

The Messrs. Wash Simmons, Crazy Opdyke and Butcher 
Stevens held a conference and decided to shave and 
assume creased trousers in order to render the aspect of 
their mission properly impressive. After a short delay 
they reunited on the esplanade, where they received the 
exhortations of their comrades to speak out boldly, to 
mince no words, and to insist upon their demands. 

The distance to Foundation House, where the head 
master resided, was short—thirty seconds in the darkness— 
and almost before they knew it the three were at the door. 
There, under the muffled lamp, they stopped, with spon- 
taneous accord, and looked at one another. 

“Tsay,’’ said Wash Simmons, “ hadn’t we better agree on 
i what we'll say tothe oldman? Wemust be firm, youknow.” 
“That’s a good idea,” Opdyke assented, and Stevens 


g us in the dining-room; now, at two sinkers each, that 


added: ‘‘ We’ll take a turn down the road.” 
“Now, what’s your idea,”’ said Simmons to the Butcher, 
/ when they had put a safe distance between them and the 
residence of the Doctor. 
“We'd better keep away from discussion,” replied 
Stevens. ‘‘The Doctor’ll beat us out there, and I don’t 
think we’d better be too radical, either, because we want 
to be firm.”’ 
“What do you eall radical?” said Opdyke. 
_——s- “ Weill, now, we don’t want to be too aggressive; we 
don’t want to go in with a chip on our shoulder.” 


~ in V 
| N HUMAN affairs, great and small, there are always 
many reasons for every action; then, snugly tucked 
| away underneath all these reasons that might be and 
; ought to be and pretend to be but aren’t, hides the real 
|_ reason, the real, moving cause of action. By tacit agree- 
‘ ment among human beings there is an unwritten law 
__ against the exposing of this real reason, whose naked and 
; ugly face would put in sorry countenance professions of 
| patriotism or philanthropy or altruism or virtue of what- 
_ ever kind. Stillwater, the Attorney-General and Craig’s 

. chief, had a dozen reasons for letting -him appear alone 
_ for the Administration—that is, for the people—in that 
_ important case. Each of these reasons—except one—shed 
a pure, white light upon Stillwater’s public spirit and 
___ private generosity. That one was the reason supposed by 
Mrs. Stillwater to be real. ‘Since you don’t seem able to 
| __ get rid of Josh Craig, Pa,’ said she, in the seclusion of the 
marital couch, ‘‘ we might as well marry him to Jessie” — 
Jessie being their homeliest daughter. 


a 


“Very well,’”’ said ‘Pa’ Stillwater. 


chance.” 
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“Butcher, you're beginning to hedge!” 

Stevens indignantly denied the accusation, and a little 
quarrel arose between them, terminated by Wash, who 
broke in: 

“Shut up, Crazy; Butcher is dead right. We want to 
go in friendly-like, just as though we knew the Doctor 
would side with us at once—sort of take him into our 
confidence.” 

“That’s it,”’ said Stevens; ‘‘ we want to be good-natured 
at first, lay the matter before him calmly; then, afterward, 
we can be firm.” 

“Rats!” said Crazy; “‘are we going to tell him or not 
that we represent the Fourth Form and that the Fourth 
Form has voted the extinction of sinkers?”’ 

“Sure, we are!” exclaimed Wash. ‘‘ You don’t think 
we're afraid, do you?” A 

“Well, then, let’s tell him,” said Crazy. ‘‘Come on, if 
you're going to.” 

They returned resolutely and again entered the dominion 
of the dreary lamp. ; 

“Say, fellows,” Wash suddenly interjected, “are we 
going to say anything about scrag-birds?”’ 

“Sure,” said Crazy. 

“The deuce we are!’’ said Stevens. 

“Why not?” said Crazy militantly. 

“Because we don’t want to make fools of ourselves.”’ 

The three withdrew again and threshed out the point. 
It was decided to concentrate on the sinker. Crazy gave 
in because he said he was cold. 

“Well, now, it’s all settled,” said the Butcher. ‘‘ We 
make a direct demand for knocking out the sinker, and 
we stand firm on that. Nothing else. Come on!” 

A third time they confronted the terrible portals. 

“T say,’’ said Wash suddenly, ‘“‘we forgot. Who’s to 
do the talking?” 

“Crazy, of course,’’ said the Butcher. 

“The deuce I am.” - 

“Sure, Crazy; you're just the one,” Simmons agreed. 

“Hold up,” said Crazy, whose fury suddenly cooled. 
“Let’s talk that over.” 

Again they retired for deliberation. 

“Now, see here, fellows,’’ said Crazy, “‘let’s be reason- 
able. We want this thing to go through, don’t we?” 


““Who’s hedging now?” said the Butcher with a laugh. 
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Still, we have not got the real reason for Josh’s getting 
what Stillwater had publicly called ‘‘the opportunity of a 
lifetime.”’ The really real reason was that Stillwater 
wished, and calculated, to kill a whole flock of birds with 
one stone. 

Whenever the people begin to clamor for justice upon 
their exploiters, the politicians who make themselves 
valuable to the exploiters by cozening the people into 
giving them office begin by denying that the people want 
anything; when the clamor grows so loud that this pre- 
tense is no longer tenable, they hasten to say, ‘‘ The people 
are right, and something must be done. Unfortunately, 
there is no way of legally doing anything at present, and 
we must be patient until a way is discovered.” Way after 
way is suggested, only to be dismissed as “ dangerous”’ or 
“‘impractical”’ or ‘unconstitutional.’ The years pass; 
the clamor persists, becomes imperious. The politicians 
pass a law that has been carefully made unconstitutional. 
This gives the exploiters several years more of license. 
Finally, public sentiment compels the right kind of law; 
it is passed. Then come the obstacles to enforcement. 
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“No one,” retorted Crazy. “I'll talk up if you say; 
I’m not afraid. Only I don’t stand one, two, three with the 
Doctor, and you know it. I’ve flunked every recitation in 
Bible this month. What we want is the strongest pull— 
and Wash is the one. Why, the old man would feed out of 
Wash’s hand.” 

Wash indignantly repelled the insinuation. Finally it 
was agreed that Crazy should state the facts, that Stevens 
should say, ‘‘ Doctor, we feel strongly, very strongly, about 
this,’’ and that Wash should then make the direct demand 
for the suspension, for one month, of the sinker, and its 
future regulation to two appearances a week. 

‘And now, no more backing and filling,’ said Butcher. 

“T’ll lay the facts before him, all right,’’ added Crazy, 
clenching his fists. 

“We'll stick together, and we stand firm,’”’ said Wash. 

They had reached a point about thirty feet from the 
threshold when suddenly the door was flung violently 
open and a luckless boy bolted out. Under the lamp, 
so that the three could distinguish the vehement ges- 
tures, the Doctor appeared, calling after the offender: 

“Don’t you dare, young man, to come to me again with 
such a complaint. You get your work up to where it ought 
to be or down you go, and there isn’t a power in this 
country that can prevent it.” 

The door slammed violently and silence returned. 

“He’s not in a very receptive mood,” said Wash after 
a long pause. 

“Not exactly,’’ said Stevens thoughtfully. 

“T’m catching cold,’ Crazy said. 

“‘Suppose we put it over,’’ continued Wash. 
do you say, Butcher?”’ 

‘Tithink so. 

“And you, Crazy?” 

“T think so, too.” 

They returned to the Upper, where they were sur- 
rounded and assailed with questions— How had the Doctor 
taken it?— What had he said? 

““We took no talk from him,” said Crazy, with a deter- 
mined shake of his head, and Wash added brusquely: 
“Just keep your eyes on the sinkers.”’ 

“You took long enough,”’ put in Macnooder. 

“We were firm,’”’ replied Butcher Stevens, bristling at 
the recollection, “‘ very firm!” 


“What 
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More years of delay; louder clamor. A Stillwater is put 
in charge of the enforcement of the law. A case is made, a 
trial is had, and the evidence is so incomplete or the 
people’s lawyers’so poorly matched against the lawyers of 
the exploiters that the case fails, and the Administration is 
able to say, ‘“ You see, we’ve done our best, but the rascals 
have escaped!’”’ The case against certain Western railway 
thieves had reached the stage at which the only way the 
exploiters could be protected from justice was by having 
a mock trial, and Stillwater had put Craig forward as the 
conductor of this furious sham battle, had armed him with 
a poor gun, loaded with blanks. “‘We’'ll lose the case,” 
calculated Stillwater; ‘‘we’ll save our friends, and get rid 
of Craig, whom everybody will blame—the bumptious, 
sophomoric blow-hard!”’ 

What excuse did Stillwater make to himself for himself 
in this course of seeming treachery and assassination? 
For, being a man of the highest principles, he would not 
deliberately plan an assassination as an assassination. 
Why, his excuse was that the popular clamor against the 
men “who had built up the Western country” was wicked, 
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that he was serving his country in denying the mob “‘the 
blood of our best citizens,” that Josh Craig was a dema- 
gogue who richly deserved to be hoist by his own petard. 
He laughed with glee as he thought how “Josh, the joke,” 
would make a fool of himself with silly, sophomoric argu- 
ments; would, with his rude tactlessness, get upon the 
nerves of the finicky old Justices of the Supreme Court! 

As Craig had boasted right and left of the “tear” he 
was going to make, and had urged everybody he talked 
with to come and hear him, the small courtroom was 
uncomfortably full; and not a few of the smiling, whisper- 
ing spectators confidently expected that they were about 
to enjoy that rare, delicious treat—a conceited braggart 
publicly exposed and overwhelmed by himself. Among 
these spectators was Josh’s best friend, Arkwright, seated 
beside Margaret Severence, and masking his satisfaction 
over the impending catastrophe with an expression of 
funereal sombreness. He could not quite conceal from 
himself all these hopes that had such an uncomfortable 
aspect of ungenerousness. So he reasoned with himself 
that they really sprang from a sincere desire for Josh’s 
ultimate good. “He needs to have his comb cut,” thought 
he. ‘It’s sure to be done, and he can bear it better now 
than later. The lesson will teach him a few things he 
must learn. I only hope he’ll be able to profit by it.” 

When Josh appeared, Grant and the others, with firmly- 
fixed opinions of the character of the impending entertain- 
ment, were not a little disquieted. Joshua Craig who 
stepped into the arena looked absolutely different from 
the Josh they knew. How had he divested himself of that 
familiar swaggering, bustling braggadocio? Where had he 
got this look of the strong man about to run a race? this 
handsome face on which sat real dignity and real power? 
Never was there a better court manner; the Justices, who 
had been anticipating an opportunity to demonstrate, at 
his expense, the exceeding dignity of the Supreme Court, 
could only admire and approve. As for his speech, it was 
a straightaway argument; not a superfluous or a soph- 
omoric word, not an attempt at rhetoric. There is the 
logic that is potent but answerable; there is the logic 
that is unanswerable, that gives no opportunity to any 
sane mind, however prejudiced by association with 
dispensers of luxurious hospitality, of fine old wines 
and dollar cigars, however enamored of fog-fighting and 
hair-splitting, to refuse the unqualified assent of con- 
viction absolute. That was the kind of argument Josh 
Craig made. And the faces of the opposing lawyers, the 
questions the Justices asked him, plainly showed that 
he had won. 

After the first ten minutes, when the idea that Craig 
could be or ever had been laughable became itself absurd, 
Arkwright glanced uneasily, jealously, at Margaret. The 
face beneath the brim of her beautiful white and pale pink 
hat was cold, conventional, was the face of a mere listener. 
Grant, reassured, resumed his absorbed attention, was 
soon completely swept away by his friend’s exhibition of 
power, could hardly wait until he and Margaret were out 
of the courtroom before exploding in enthusiasm. “ Isn’t 
he a wonder?” he cried. ‘‘ Why, I shouldn’t have be- 
lieved it possible for a man of his age tomake such a speech. 
He’s a great lawyer as well asa great orator. It was a dull 
subject, yet I was fascinated. Weren’t you?” 

“Tt was interesting—at times,” said Margaret. 

“At times! Oh, you women!”’ 

At this scorn Margaret eyed his elegant attire, his face 
with its expression of an intelligence concentrated upon 
the petty and the paltry. Her eyes suggested a secret 
amusement so genuine that she could not venture to reveal 
it ina gibe. She merely said: ‘‘I confess I was more inter- 
ested in him than in what he said.” 

“Of course! Of course!” said Grant, all unconscious 
ot her derision. “‘ Women have no interest in serious things 
and no mind for logie.”’ 

She decided that it not only was prudent but also was 
more enjoyable to keep to herself her amusement at his 
airs of masculine superiority. Said she, her manner 
ingenuous: “‘It doesn’t strike me as astonishing that a 
man should make a sensible speech.” 

Grant laughed as if she had said something much 
cleverer than she could possibly realize. ‘‘That’s a fact,” 
admitted he. “It was simply supreme common-sense. 
What a world for twaddle it is when common-sense makes 
us sit up and stare. But it’s none the less true 
that you’re prejudiced against him.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Tf you appreciated him you’d be as enthusiastic as I.”’ 
There was in his tone a faint hint of his unconscious satis- 
faction in her failure to appreciate Craig. 

“You can go very far astray,” said she, “you, with your 
masculine logic.”’ 

But Grant had guessed aright. Margaret had not 
listened attentively to the speech because it interested her 
less than the man himself. She had concentrated wholly 
upon him. Thus, alone of all the audience, she had been 
like a person watching an actor from the wings; and she 
had seen that Craig was playing a carefully-rehearsed part, 
and, himself quite unmoved, was watching and profiting 
by every hint in the countenance of his audience, the old 
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Justices. It was an admirable piece of acting; it was 
performance of a genius at the mummer’s art. But the 
power of the mummer lies in the illusion he creates; if he 
does not create illusion, as Craig did not for Margaret, he 
becomes mere pantomimist and mouther. She had never 
given a moment’s thought to public life as a career; she 
made no allowances for the fact that a man’s public appear- 
ances, no matter how sincere he is, must always be carefully 
rehearsed if he is to use his powers with unerring effect. 
She was simply like a child for the first time at the theatre, 
and, chancing to get a glimpse behind the scenes, dis- 
gusted and angry with the players because their perform- 
ance is not spontaneous. If she had stopped to reason 
about the matter she would have been less uncompromis- 
ing. But in the shock of disillusionment she felt only that 
the man was working upon his audience like a sleight-of- 
hand performer; and the longer she observed, and the 
stronger his spell over the others, the deeper became her 
contempt for the ‘‘charlatan.’’ He seemed to her like one 
telling a lie—as that one seems, while telling it, to the 
hearer who is not deceived. “I’ve been thinking him 
rough but genuine,” said she to herself. ‘‘He’s merely 
rough.” She had forgiven, had disregarded his rude, 
almost coarse manners, setting them down to indifference, 
the impatience of the large with the little, a revolt to the 
(on the whole preferable) extreme opposite of the mincing, 
patterned manners of which Margaret herself was aweary. 
“But he isn’t indifferent at all,’ she now felt. ‘‘He’s 
simply posing. His rudenesses are deliberate where they 
are not sheer ignorance. His manner in court showed 
that he knows how, in the main.” 

A rather superior specimen of the professional politi- 
cian, but distinctly of that hypocritical, slipperyclass. And 
Margaret’s conviction was strengthened later in the day 
when she came upon him at tea at Mrs. Houghton’s. He 
was holding forth noisily against “‘society,’’ was denounc- 
ing it as a debaucher of manhood and womanhood, a 
waster of precious time, and on and on in that trite and 
tedious strain. Margaret’s lip curled as she listened. 
What did this faker know about manhood and womanhood? 
And could there be any more pitiful, more paltry wasting 
of time than in studying out and performing such insin- 
cerities as his life was made up of? True, Mrs. Houghton, 
of those funny, fashionable New Yorkers who act as if they 
had only just arrived at the estate of servants and car- 
riages, and are always trying to impress even passing 
strangers with their money and their grandeur—true, Mrs. 
Houghton was most provocative to anger or amused dis- 
dain at the fashionable life. But not even Mrs. Houghton 
seemed to Margaret so cheap and pitiful as this badly- 
dressed, mussy politician, as much an actor as Mrs. 
Houghton and as poor at the trade, but choosing low 
comedy for his unworthy attempts where Mrs. Houghton 
was at least trying to be something refined. 

With that instinct for hostility which is part of the 
equipment of every sensitively-nerved man of action, 
Craig soon turned toward her, addressed himself to her; 
and the others, glad to be free, fell away. Margaret was 
looking her best. White was extremely becoming to her; 
pink—pale pink—being next in order. Her dress was of 
white with facings of delicate pale pink, and the white 
plumes in her hat were based in pale pink, which also lined 
the inside of the brim. She watched him, and, now that it 
was once more his personality pitted directly and wholly 
against hers, she, in spite of herself, began to yield to him 
again her respect—the respect every intelligent person 
must feel for an individuality that is erect and strong. 
But as she was watching, her expression was that of simply 
listening, without comment or intention to reply—an 
expression of which she was perfect mistress. Her hazel 
eyes, set in dark lashes, her sensuous mouth, her pallid skin, 
smooth and healthy, seemed the climax of allurement to 
which all the lines of her delightful figure pointed. To 
another woman it would have been obvious that she was 
amusing herself by trying to draw him under the spell of 
physical attraction; a man would have thought her a 
mere passive listener, perhaps one concealing boredom, 
would have thought her movements to bring now*this 
charm and now that to his attention were simply move- 
ments of restlessness, indications of an impatience difficult 
to control. He broke off abruptly. ‘‘ What are you think- 
ing?’’ he demanded. 

She gave no sign of triumph at having accomplished her 
purpose—at having forced his thoughts to leave his pet 
subject, himself, and centre upon her. ‘I was thinking,” 
said she reflectively, ‘what a brave whistler you are.” 

“Whistler?” 

“Whistling to keep up your courage. No, rather, whis- 
tling for courage. You are on your knees before wealth 
and social position, and you wish to convince yourself— 
and the world—that you despise them.” 

“T? Wealth? Social position?’’ Craig exclaimed, or, 
rather, blustered. And, red and confused, he was at a loss 
for words. 

““Yes—you,” asserted she, in her quiet, tranquil way. 
“Don’t bluster at me. You didn’t bluster at the Court 


’ 


this morning.” She laughed softly, eying him with friendly 


sarcasm. ‘You see, I’m ‘on to’ you, Mr. Craig.” 
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Their eyes met—a resolute encounter. He frowned ~ 
fiercely, and as his eyes were keen and blue-green, and — 
backed by a tremendous will, the odds seemed in his favor, 
But soon his frown relaxed; a smile replaced it—a hand- — 
some acknowledgment of defeat, a humorous confession — 
that she was indeed ‘‘on to” him. “I like you,” he said — 
graciously. 

“T don’t know that I can say the same of you,’’ replied 
she, no answering smile in her eyes or upon her lips, but a 
seriousness far more flattering. 

“That’s right!” exclaimed he. ‘‘ Frankness—absolute 
frankness. You are the only intelligent woman I have met 
here who seems to have any sweetness left in her.”’ 

“Sweetness? This is a strange place to look for sweet- 
ness. One might as well expect to find it in a crowd of boys 
scrapping for pennies, or in a pack of hounds chasing a 
fox.” 

“But that isn’t all of life,’ protested Craig. 

“Tt’s all of life among our sort of people—the ambitious 
socially and otherwise.” 

Josh beamed upon her admiringly. ‘‘You’ll do,” 
approved he. ‘‘ We shall be friends. We are friends.” 

The gently-satiric smile her face had borne as she was 
talking became personal to him. ‘‘ You are confident,” 
said she. 

He nodded emphatically. 
want.” 

“I’m sorry to say I don’t. But I can say that at least I 
never take what I don’t want.” 

“That means,” said he, “you may not want my 
friendship.” 

“Obviously,” replied she and, rising, put out her hand. 

“Don’t go yet,” he cried. ‘‘ Weare just beginning to get 
acquainted. The other day I misjudged you. I thought 
you insignificant, not worth while.” 

She gave him an icy look, not contemptuous but obliy- 
ious, and turnedaway. Hestared after her. ‘‘By Jove!” 
thought he, “‘there’s the real thing. There’s a true aristo- 
crat.’’ And he frankly paid aristocracy, in thought, the 
tribute he would, with any amount of fuming and splutter- 
ing, have denied it in word. ‘‘Aristocracy does mean 
something,” reflected he. ‘‘ There must be substance to 
what can make me feel quite put down.” 

When he saw Arkwright he said patronizingly: “‘I like 
that little friend of yours—that Miss What’s-her-name.” 

Grant suspected from his tone that this forgetfulness 
was an affectation. ‘‘ You know very well what her name 
is,’ said he irritably. ‘‘ What a cheap affectation.” 

Josh countered and returned magnificently: ‘‘I remem- 
ber her face perfectly,” said he. ‘‘One shares one’s name 
with a great many people, so it’s unimportant. But one’s 
face is one’s own. I remember her face very well indeed— 
and that gorgeous figure of hers.”’ 

Grant was furious, thought Craig’s words the limit of — 
impertinent free-spokenness. ‘‘ Well, what of it?” said he 
savagely. 

“‘T like her,” replied Josh condescendingly. ‘‘ But she’s 
been badly brought up, and is full of foolish ideas, like all 
your women here. But she’s a thoroughbred.” 

“Then you like her?” observed Arkwright without 
enthusiasm. 

“‘So-so. Of course, she isn’t fit to be a wife, but for her 
type and as a type she’s splendid.” 

Arkwright felt like kicking him and showed it. ‘‘ What 
a bounder you are at times, Josh,’’ he snapped. 

Craig laughed and slapped him on the back. “There 
you go again, with your absurd notions of delicacy. 
Believe me, Grant, you don’t understand women. They 
don’t like you delicate fellows. They like a man—like me 
—a pawer of the ground—a snorter—a war-horse that cries 
ha-ha among the trumpets.”’ 

“The worst thing about what you say,’ replied Ark- 
wright sourly, “is that it’s the truth. I don’t say the 
women aren’t worthy of us, but I do say they’re not worthy 
of our opinion of them. Well, I suppose you're 
going to try to marry her’’—this with a vicious gleam 
which he felt safe in indulging openly before one so self- 
absorbed and so insensible to subtleties of manner, 

“‘T think not,” said Craig judicially. ‘‘She’d play the 
dickens with my politics. It’s bad enough to have fights 
on every hand and all the time abroad. It'd be intolerable 
to have one at home--and I’ve got no time to train her to 
my uses and purposes.’’ 

Usually Craig’s placid conviction that the universe 
existed for his special benefit, and that anything therein 
was his for the mere formality of claiming it, moved Ark- 
wright to tolerant amusement at his lack of the senses of 
proportion and humor. Occasionally it moved him to 
reluctant admiration—this when some apparently absurd 
claim of his proved more or less valid. Just now, in the 
matter of Margaret Severence, this universal overlordship 
filled him with rage, the more furious that he realized he 
could no more shake Josh’s conviction than he could make 
the Washington Monument topple over into the Potomac 
by saying, ‘‘Be thou removed.”’ He might explain all the 
obvious reasons why Margaret would never deign to con- — 
descend to him; Josh would dismiss them with a laugh at 
Arkwright’s folly. 


\ 


“Tam. I always get what I 


: 


‘surprised to find they’re 


_ He hid his rage as best he could, and said with some 


semblance of genial sarcasm: “So all you’ve got to do is 


~ to ask her and she’s yours?” 


Craig gave him a long, sharp, searching look. ‘Old 


man,” he said earnestly, “‘do you want her?” 
- 


“JT!” exclaimed Arkwright angrily, but with shifting 
eyes and with upper lip twitching guiltily. Then, satir- 


ically: ‘Oh, no; I’d not dare aspire to any woman you had 
-condescended to smile upon.” 


“Tf you do I'll get her for you,’ pursued Craig, his 
hand seeking Arkwright’s arm to grip it. 

Arkwright drew away, laughed outright. “You are a 
joke!” he cried, wholly cured of his temper by the prepos- 
terous offer. It would be absurd enough for any one to 
imagine he would need help in courting any woman he 


might fancy—he, one of the most eligible of American ‘ 


bachelors. It passed the 
uttermost bounds of the 
absurd, this notion that 
he would need help witha 
comparatively poor girl, 
many seasons out and 
eager to marry. And then, 
climax of climaxes, that 
Josh Craig could help him! 
“Yes,ajoke,” herepeated. 
“Oh, no doubt I doseem 
so to you,” replied Josh 
unruffied. ‘People are 
either awed or amused by 
what they’re incapable of 
understanding. At this 
stage of my career I’m not 


amused. But wait, my 
boy. Meanwhile, if you 
want that lady all you’ve 
got to dois to say the word. 
Tl get her for you.” 

| Lhanks;) no,’ said 
Arkwright. ‘I’m rather 
shy of matrimony. I don’t 
hanker after the stupid 
joys of family life, as 
you do.” 

“That’s because of your 
Tuinous, rotten training,” 
Craig assured him. ‘It 
has destroyed your power 
to appreciate the great 
fundamentals of life. If 
you only knew how shal- 
low you are!” . 

“T’ve a competent 
valet,” said Arkwright. 
“And your idea of a wife 
seems to bea sort of subli- 
mated valet—and nurse.” 

“T can conceive of no 
greater dignity than to 
take care of a real man,”’ 
replied Craig. ‘‘ However, 
the dignity of the service 
depends upon the dignity 
of the person to whom it 
is rendered—and upon the 
dignity of the person who 
renders it.’ 

Arkwright examined 
Craig’s face for signs that 
this was the biting sarcasm 
it would have seemed, 
coming fromanother. But 
Craig was apparently 
merely making one of 
his familiar bumptious 
speeches. The idea of a 
man of his humble origin 
proclaiming himself supe- 
rior to an Arkwright 
of the Massachusetts 
Arkwrights! 

“No, I’d not marry 


your Miss Severence,” 


Craig continued. “I want a wife, not a social ornament. 
I want a woman, not a toilette. I want a home, not a 
fashionable hotel. I want love and sympathy and chil- 
dren. I want substance, not shadow; sanity, not silliness.”’ 
“And your socks darned and your shirts mended.” 
“That, of course.” Josh accepted these amendments 
with perfect seriousness. ‘‘ And Miss Severence isn’t fit for 
the job. She has some brains—the woman kind of brains. 
She has a great deal of rudimentary character. If I had 
the time, and it were worth while, I could develop her into 
areal woman. But I haven’t, and it wouldn’t be worth 
while when there are so many real women, ready made, 
out where I come from. This girl would be just the wife 


for you, though. Just as she is, she’d help you mince 


“Don’t Go Yet!’’ He Cried. 
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about from parlor to parlor, and smirk and jabber and.- 


waste time. She’s been educating herself for the job ever 
since she was born.” He laid his hand in gracious, kindly 
fashion on his friend’s shoulder. ‘Think it over. And if 
you want my help it’s yours. I can show her what a fine 
fellow you are, what a good husband you’d make. For 
you are a fine -person, old man; when you were born 
fashionable and rich it spoiled a 

“A superb pram-trundler,” suggested Arkwright. 

“Precisely. Be off now; I must work. Be off, and 
exhibit that wonderful suit and those spotless white spats 
where they’ll be appreciated.” And he dismissed the 
elegantly-dressed idler as a king might rid himself of a 
favorite who threatened to presume upon his master’s 
good humor and outstay his welcome. But Arkwright 
didn’t greatly mind. He was used to Josh’s airs. Also, 


You. 


though he would not have confessed it to his inmost self, 
Josh’s preposterous assumptions, by sheer force of fre- 
quent and energetic reiteration, had made upon him an 
impression of possible validity—not probable, but possi- 
ble; and the possible was quite enough to stir deep down 
in Arkwright’s soul the all but universal deference before 
power. It never occurred to him to suspect there might 
be design in Craig’s sweeping assertions and assumptions 
of superiority, that he might be shrewdly calculating that, 
underneath the ridicule those obstreperous vanities would 
create, there would gradually form and steadily grow a 
conviction of solid truth, a conviction that Joshua Craig 
was indeed the personage he professed to be—mighty, 
inevitably prevailing, Napoleonic. 


“We are Just Beginning to Get Acquainted. The Other Day I Misjudged 
I Thought You Insignificant, Not Worth While!” 
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This latent feeling of Arkwright’s was, however, not 
strong enough to suppress his irritation when, a few days 
later, he went to the Severences for tea, and found 
Margaret and Josh alone in the garden, walking up and 
down, and engaged in a conversation that was obviously 
intimate and absorbing. When he appeared on the 
veranda Joshua greeted him with an eloquent smile of 
loving friendship. 

“Ah, there you are now!” he cried. ‘Well, little ones, 
I'll leave you together. I’ve wasted as much time as I can 
spare to-day to frivolity.” 

“Yes, hurry back to work,” said Arkwright. ‘The Ship 
of State’s wobbling badly through your neglect.” 

Craig laughed, looking at Margaret. ‘Grant thinks 
that’s a jest,’ said he. “Instead, it’s the sober truth. I 
am engaged in keeping my Chief in order, and in pre- 
venting the President 
from skulking from the 
policies he has the shrewd- 
ness to advocate but lacks 
the nerve to put into 
action.” 

Margaret stood looking 
after him as he strode 
away. 

“You mustn’t mind his 
insane vanity,’ said Ark- 
wright, vaguely uneasy at 
the expression of her hazel 
eyes, at once so dark, mys- 
terious, melancholy, so 
light and frank and 
amused. 

“T don’t,” said she ina 
tone that seemed to mean 
a great deal. 

He, still more uneasy, 
went on: ‘A little more 
experience of the world 
and Josh’ll come round 
all right—get a sense of 
proportion.” 

“Bute isntte joe vruew 
asked Margaret somewhat 
absently. 

“What?” 

“Why, what he said as 
he was leaving. Before 
you came he’d been here 
quite a while, and most of 
the time he talked of him- 
self zy 

Arkwright laughed, but 
Margaret only smiled, and 
that rather reluctantly. 

“And he was telling how 
hard a time he was having; 
what with Stillwater’s cor- 
ruption and the Presi- 
“dent’s timidity about 
really acting against rich 
people—something .about 
criminal suitsagainst what 
he calls the big thieves— 
I didn’t understand it, or 
care much about it, but it 
gave me an impression of 
Mr. Craig’s power.” 

“There is some truth in 
what he says,” Arkwright 
admitted, with a reluc- 
tance of which his pride, 
and his heart as well, were 
ashamed. ‘‘ He’s become 
a bur, a thorn, in the 
Administration, and 
they’re really afraid of 
him in a way—though, of 
course, they laugh at him 
as every one else does.” 

“Of course,”’ said Mar- 
garet absently. 

Arkwright watched her 
nervously. ‘‘ You seem to 
be getting round to the state of mind,” said he, ‘‘ where 
you'll be in danger of marrying our friend Craig.” 

Margaret, her eyes carefully away from him, laughed 
softly —a disturbingly non-committal laugh. 

“Of course, I’m only joking,”’ continued Arkwright. ‘I 
know you couldn’t marry him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you don’t think he’s sincere.” 

Her silence made him feel that she thought this as weak 
as he did. 

“Because you don’t love him.”’ 

““No, I certainly don’t love him,” said Margaret. 

‘Because you don’t even like him.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Y PRINCIPAL stunt on the Daily News was to 

write about a column of editorials daily —usually 

covering five topics. The editorial copy must be 

turned in by half-past ten, as that page went to press 

before noon. At first I was haunted by a dread of running 

out of topics, so that half-past ten would come around 

with my stunt uncompleted, and I used to write two or 
three editorials the evening before. 

But oné good thing about newspaper work is its gruel- 
ing drill in efficiency. One soon catches the step, and it 
was not long before I went to the office empty-handed, but 
with perfect confidence that my column would be written 
in two hours and a half. 

The danger of running out of topics was happily mini- 
mized by a number of gentlemen then in the public eye. 
One of these benefactors was the late Charles T. Yerkes, 
who operated the street-car lines on the North and West 
Sides and, more or less, the city council. Ona dull day 
one could always piece out by a wallop at Yerkes. Luckily, 
also, the paper was quite independent in politics, so I had 
both the Republican and Democratic machines to gird at 
— which was an obvious advantage. If Bad Citizens knew 
what a Heaven-sent boon they are to topic-hungry editorial 
writers they might put in a claim for some of the gratitude 
which is justly their due. 

Some time later I became acquainted with Mr. Yerkes, 
and discovered that he sincerely believed himself to be, on 
the whole, a highly useful and rather admirable citizen, 
whom the newspapers blackguarded out of sheer malice, 
He had constructed in his own mind a mysterious, cold- 
blooded and diabolical newspaper plot to blackmail him, 
which was probably just as real to him as the cold-blooded 
and diabolical plot on his part to loot the city was to the 
newspapers that had built it up in their own minds. Of 
course, if he could have believed that he was the un- 
mitigated rascal the newspapers alleged him to be, he would 
have retired to a monastery. We know from church 
chronicles that a con- 
sciousness of villainy is 
the first step to saintship. 

After the editorials were 
finished there was usually 
a bit of reporting to do—’ 
running over to a hotel to 
interview some notable, 
or looking up a case at the 
courthouse that promised 
a couple of stickfuls for 
the front page. After that 
I had a bite of luncheon, 
and from one o’clock to 
half-past two, when the 
five-o’clock edition went 
to press, I helped the city 
editor read local copy. 
After half-past two there 
were commonly some 
editorial chores—reading 
letters from subscribers, 
editing syndicate stuff, ¢ 
and the like. And aftera 
few months I kept the dog- 
watch, from half-past two 
to half-past five, every 
other day. 

From eight o’clock until 
the five-o’clock edition 
went down it was a mad 
scramble to keep pace with 
the inexorable presses. For 
an hour and a half after one o'clock the office resembled 
one of those breathless, slapstick farces that were once so 
popular. One who has not tried it can scarcely appreciate 
what it means in the way of nervous pressure to write a 
display head for which the copy-cutter is waiting in person, 
answer the telephone, make intelligent faces at a perspiring 
reporter in the doorway, and hear a four-eleven fire-alarm 
strike in on the gong overhead, all at once. 

The city editor was stout and notably good-natured 
after half-past two. One day at 2:15 the telephone rang, 
and he tried to answer it simultaneously with performing 
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two other pressing duties. The man on the wire could not, 
or would not, speak distinctly. The city editor told him 
so three times, with cumulative irritation. Then, as the 
unintelligible mumble came back, he bawled in unbearable 
affliction, ‘‘Go to h—]!”’ and hung up the receiver. Ata 
quarter of three his dream of peace was disturbed by the 
appearance at the door of his stockade of Mr. Stone, then 
editor-in-chief, with a meaning gleam in his eye. 

‘“‘Who was answering this telephone about a quarter- 
past two?” the chief demanded. 

The city editor was a man of quick intuitions. ‘‘At 
quarter-past two?” he said. ‘‘I don’t know. I was in the 
composing-room then.” 

Nowadays they have so many men on the desk that 
nobody has ever to do more than two things at once, and 
the newspaper office is almost a rest-cure. 

A good deal of this desperate rush was for the purpose of 
accomplishing something that was of no value whatever in 
itself, but which must be done because the other papers 
were doing it. One warm day an eminent citizen dropped 
dead, a little before one o’clock. The facts of the death 
were easily had; but we fairly broke our backs to get as 
many interviews as possible about deceased from other 
eminent citizens. Naturally, the interviews were lauda- 
tory to the last degree. We had almost a column more of 
them than the Evening Post, our nearest competitor. The 
city editor measured up the space in the two papers and 
was highly gratified because we were so much ahead. Con- 
templating the laudatory interviews in that expansive 
mood which follows the winning of a hard contest, he 
observed : 

“Tf any one of these fellows had put in a word of truth 
about the deceased everybody would have dropped dead, 
because he was one of the biggest all-around liars and 
rakes that ever lived.” 

The paper then commonly consisted of six pages, and 
was not the highly-organized affair that it now is, with 
regular departments for sports, literature, society, finance, 
the drama, labor, politics and exchanges. Pretty nearly 
everybody took a turn first or last at pretty nearly every- 
thing. The educational effect upon the staff was good, but 
the fluid system made our judgment in some walks rather 
unstable. For example, whether we pronounced a play 
good or bad might depend wholly upon a circumstance so 
fortuitous as whether the man who reported horse races or 
the young lady who looked after society items was assigned 
to write it up. 

A few exceptionally hopeful or careless publishers sent 
in novels to be reviewed. The managing editor did not 
invite them; but when they came his utilitarian genius 
found a place in the system for them. He used them for 
punitive purposes. Theoretically, every one got passes to 
the theatre twice a month, in consideration of which he 
wrote up the play. But if a reporter’s conduct was un- 
satisfactory, instead of receiving passes to the play he was 
given a novel to review. 

O’Brien did city hall. One day I met him on the stairs 
in a state of great dejection. ‘‘See what the old man has 
soaked me with,” he said gloomily, exhibiting three fresh 
masterpieces of American fiction. ‘‘I’m going over to the 
Post in the morning,” he continued, ‘‘and see if I can’t get 
a decent job. It wasn’t my fault that I got scooped yester- 
day. I wouldn’t have got scooped if I hadn’t been called 
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off my own work and sent to that fire. I meant to take 
my girl to the show to-night, and now look what he does to 
me.” He again exhibited the offending books. And when 
he was half-way down he called back, with desperate 
defiance, ‘‘Where can I sell these d d things?” 

Nevertheless, there was considerable literary aspiration 
thereabouts. I discovered that the city editor sometimes 
whiled away the tedium of the dog-watch by writing 
poetry. Hesaid, frankly, that the dog-watch would drive 
a man to anything. Usually the staff cleared out after 
half-past two, except the dog-watch in the office and one 
dog-watching reporter at the city hall. There was little to 
do except sit around until half-past fiveand see if anything 
turned up sufficiently important to warrant an ‘‘extra.” 
Those were comparatively primitive days in journalism. 
Extras were issued only when something happened. 
Usually nothing did happen. One sat in the empty loft, 
occasionally receiving stray callers who were unacquainted 
with newspaper habits, and thought four o'clock time 
enough to get an item in the five-o’clock edition. 

One afternoon, I remember, when I was still new to the 
trade, two nice-appearing young ladies entered. One of 
them modestly admitted having an important contribu- 
tion of society news. The manuscript which she handed 
me, about a thousand words in length, was evidently the 
work of two hands. It was a fulsome account of a wedding, 
with a catalogue of the charms and accomplishments of 
the bride illustrated by incidents of a decidedly intimate 
nature. I suspected it to be the work of a satirical rival, 
and told the young lady that its publication would prob- 
ably be offensive to the bride. 

‘‘Oh, indeed, no!” she cried, in round-eyed surprise. 
‘The idea! Why, here she is herself!’’—indicating her 
companion, whose demure blushes confessed that she was, 
in fact, the paragon whose wit, beauty and underclothes 
the manuscript described. 

Of course, they had read the same kind of rot in the 
newspapers about the weddings of opulent citizens’ 
daughters, and the poor dears saw no harm in trying to 
break in. The society functions of the streets that were 
not quite the best often strove to break into print by way 
of the business office. Notice of the hatter’s lady’s soirée 
came in with the hatter’s three-inch advertisement, and 
an advertising solicitor brought the notice up to the 
editorial Olympus with a hangdog look, for he knew if we 
printed it at all—which was doubtful—we would do so 
only in the most condescending manner. As for the big 
advertising patrons of the paper, no manceuvring was 
necessary to get their functions into print. As they lived 
on the best streets, their weddings and dinners were 
matters of public concern. 

I had not been dog-watching very long when I was 
waited upon by a delegation of ladies, four or five in 
number. One of them was a wronged wife, as she alleged 
with tears, and she wished an account of her wrongs, the 
details of which she copiously furnished, published on the 
front page. The others had come to lend moral support 
to her petition. Like her, they judged that publication 
was the best means of recalling the erring husband and 
crushing the wicked partner of his fault. 

I mention these matters because they are pretty common 
factors in newspaper experience, and in some measure 


account for the newspaper indecency—happily growing 
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ay 
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i less every year—in regard to exploiting intimate personal 


_ affairs in print. There is something really touching in the 
way so many uneducated people submit themselves to the 
Press, as though it were their Little Father. When the 
babbler is so willing to make an ass of himself, a high 
resolve is necessary to save one from letting him do it. 

This exploitation of personal affairs sometimes came up 
in the discussions which now and then enlivened the dog- 
watch—when one or two of the evening-paper staff had to 
stay on, or, more often, when some of the morning-paper 
staff drifted in. The morning paper—styled successively 
the Morning News, the News-Record and the Record — 
shared our dingy loft. Ina general way the morning paper 
and the evening paper had an exceedingly poor idea of 
each other. This mutual disesteem, however, did not 
preclude much personal regard among the members of the 
two staffs. The morning staff began to appear toward the 
close of the dog-watch, and as the day, which was really 
ended for us, had not really begun for them, there was 
opportunity for discursive talk. When the talk was about 
newspapers it was critical to the last degree. In fact, we 
were as ready to agree among ourselves that newspapers 
were pretty comprehensively rotten as we were to write 
denunciations of outsiders who said so. 

Literature was a subject often discussed. Wilkinson, 
Carlton, Young and I—each still concealing from the 
others his destined quality of literary man—impartially 
debated whether newspaper work would be helpful or 
harmful to a novelist. That it was likely to spoil a man’s 
style, we agreed; and we were doubtful whether its ex- 
elusive, utilitarian interest in the thing of the moment did 
not tend to upset that serene, detached devotion to the 
ideal in which work of permanent value was created. We 
imagined Tolstoy reporting a fire, or Turgenef doing city 
hall, and questioned whether that intent watchfulness for 
mere passing values might not dull their vision for the 
everlasting values. 

Occasionally, a lean young Hoosier reporter on the 
morning paper took part, incidentally, in the argument; 
but it seemed not to interest him very much. He would 
rather watch a knot of newsboys shoot craps in the alley 
and make a little story for the editorial page of what they 
said. His name was George Ade. A young reporter on 
another paper, F. P. Dunne, was then, in a purely journal- 
istic spirit, incubating the Dooley sketches which were to 
make the greatest literary success of the day. John T. 
McCutcheon, whose success in his own field has been as 
great, was making little pictures for the morning paper. 
Hach of them was simply doing the day’s stunt as it came 
along. It is certainly discouraging to cerebral activity 
that the men who succeed most seem to have the fewest 
theories about it; or, if they have theories, the facts in 
their own cases disprove them. 

Not that I contemn our arguments. The best argument 
is always upon a subject which, in the nature of the case, 
must be dropped exactly where it wastaken up. The jolly 
talk was abundantly worth while. Out of it, somewhat 
later, grew the play which Wilkinson and I undertook in 
collaboration, and which was by all odds the most satis- 
factory literary enterprise that I was ever engaged in. 

We approached it with a philosophic deliberation which 
eovered as much of the dramatic field as we knew anything 
about. By a process of pure reason we gradually elimi- 
nated farce on the one hand and tragedy on the other. A 
standing proposition with us was that the managers were 
blockheads. Upon this initial point, as I discovered 
later, we were in entire accord with the best dramatists — 

_ which simply shows that starting from a common premise 
does not necessarily involve arriving at a common goal. 
Melodrama was the subject that gave us most trouble. 
The plays constructed jointly by David Belasco and Henry 
DeMille—Charity Ball, The Wife, Men and Women—then 
enjoyed a great vogue. We agreed that these plays must 
represent the manager’s ideal, and that our play would 
have to be about as melo- 
dramatic as they were in 
order to get a hearing. As 
to the author’s ideal there 
was no discussion. Asa mat- 
ter of course, it was Ibsen. 

_ Our problem, therefore, as 
we finally determined it, was 
to write a play that was 
really like Ibsen, but which 
looked so much like Belasco 
that the managers would be 
fooled into accepting it. 

That sounds difficult, and 
no doubt we would have 

’ been discouraged but for our 
optimism as to the abound- 
ing stupidity of the man- 
agers. Even when we were 
pretty well along, Wilkin- 

son, whose temperament 
was more sanguine than 
mine, seriously proposed 
that we discard Ibsen — who, 
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after all, was growing comparatively 
trite and conventional —and do some- 
thing in the newer symbolistic manner 
of Maeterlinck, putting in a steamboat 
explosion in the third act as a sop to 
the managers. 

Naturally, our broad, philosophic 
method consumed much time and re- 
quired no end of discussion. We were 
too apt to be interrupted in the edito- 
rialrooms. Soweused to meet outside 
of afternoons and evenings. Occa- 
sionally, if it happened to be on pay- 
day, we met in a snug place of Teutonic 
origin, where one could get two schop- 
pen of Rhine wine for a quarter. We 
knew the Rhine wine came from Cali- 
fornia, but the doggerel German texts 
painted on the walls lent it verisimili- 
tude. If it happened to be in the mid- 
dle of the week we went to a larger, 
less select retreat below stairs where 
two five-cent glasses of beer were 
sufficient excuse for occupying a moist 
table a couple of hours. At the end of 
the week, when virtue was an economic 
necessity, we met in the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms. 

We did not always stick to our text, 
but often wandered to the most irrele- 
vant subject. Often, when we did stick to our text, 
it was merely to exercise our humor upon it —for the 
charm was that it was a serious matter which we could 
laugh at as much as we pleased. When we had a plot 
provisionally outlined and a cast of characters we expe- 
rienced the rare pleasure of exercising creative power. 
Some days when I was on the dog-watch Wilkinson came 
in aglow with a telling bit of dialogue that he had just 
thought of, or-I hunted him up to describe a striking 
dramatic situation that had occurred to me. 

Altogether, it was great fun—as wise persons tell us 
good work should be. And the crowning merit of the play 
was that it was never finished. At length, it contained 
many brilliant bits of dialogue and many telling dramatic 
situations. I doubt if there is a successful play on the stage 
which is richer in these essential elements. The trouble 
was that so many of the witty speeches and moving situa- 
tions did not in the least forward the action of the piece. 
We saw that we should have to sacrifice most of them if we 
were ever to get to a dénouement. They were obviously 
too good to be sacrificed. We had not the heart to doit. 

This difficulty was subtly complicated by the dual 
authorship. Wilkinson and I were the best of friends. 
There was absolutely no jealousy between us. But 
secretly I could see plainly enough that the only way to 
save the play was to cut out most of his good points. I 
would, however, have chucked the thing in the fire rather 
than say a thing which must sound so unkind. And 
Wilkinson would have sunk the play in the lake rather than 
point out to me the obvious fact that it could be made pre- 
sentable only by cutting out my most cherished contribu- 
tions to it. 

In this delicate dilemma I thought of a softening ex- 
pedient—which was just to send the play on to Mr. 
Frohman as it stood, with such a letter of explanation as 
would draw forth his opinion as to where the cutting should 
be done. Wilkinson embraced this proposal with en- 
thusiasm, and from the same motive which actuated me. 
He wished the blow to come from some hand other than 
his own. 

While we awaited the fateful answer from Mr. Frohman 
we sympathetically took pains to be more friendly to each 
other than ever. The ariswer came quite promptly. It 
was addressed to Wilkinson; but he brought it to the 


Hotel to Interview Some Notable 
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His Purpose was to Demonstrate the 
Faisity of Our Assertion That He was Physically 
Incapacitated by Knocking the Blocks Off the Entire Editorial Staff 


office unopened. He would not even take the advantage 
of knowing before I did. Our nerves were taut as he 
tore the big envelope and drew forth the play and a little 
typewritten slip, unaddressed and unsigned, which said, 
“Mr. Frohman will read no more plays until November.’ 

We sat down and laughed. Then, although it was 
Saturday, we went over to the German place—to confess 
to each other what had been in our minds. The joke was 
worth the best we could buy. 

The play took up a good deal of spare time. Meanwhile, 
the editorial staff had left the loft and moved to the top 
story of a new building in the rear, fronting the alley. 
The paper now commonly comprised ten or twelve pages, 
instead of six or eight. The town was much astir, for the 
World’s Fair was building. 

The Fair was a good deal of a cross to the newspaper 
fraternity. It was a great civic enterprise which all 
patriots must boost. Unfortunately, its beginnings were 
little else than a long, melancholy squabble among con- 
flicting, selfish interests, and the patriotic necessity of 
abstaining from taking a strong kick at the muddle was 
galling to the newspaper temper. 

In the main I wrote what I pleased; yet the several 
subjects which were tabooed were often an affliction. I 
seldom received any directions as to what I should say. 
On those very infrequent occasions, writing to order was 
usually disagreeable—but not always. For example, the 
young lady who got up the reprint matter for the earlier 
editions once clipped an article from an illustrated London 
paper which we printed by some odd oversight. It was a 


‘traveler’s report of Sweden, and it damned that country 


and all its people with a truly British comprehensiveness. 
As the proprietor of the paper, Mr. Lawson, was a Swede, 
I wrote an editorial apology for the article with a certain 
pleasure. The young lady who achieved the extraordinary 
feat of making the paper denounce its owner came in for 
a wigging, but that was all. The rule we dwelt under was 
eminently tolerant, humane and fair—rather in contrast, 
I regret to say, to the rule in some newspaper offices. 

Even young H was only kicked out. He, too, had 
literary aspirations in both prose and verse. Poe was his 
model. He was slight and dark, with wavy, black hair, 
and looked very much as a poet should. He reported for 
us the mysterious disappearance of a young lady, which 
was one of the newspaper sensations of its little day. It 
ran nearly a week, with all kinds of startling clews and 
complications. One afternoon, a bulky person in the uni- 
form of an inspector of police and in evident ill-humor 
appeared at the office and was closeted with the managing 
editor. He explained that two of his best detectives had 
been occupied with the mystery of the girl for four days, 
and had finally discovered her—at the flat of a friend on 
the South Side, with H , both joyously engaged in 
concocting clews for the next day’s developments. Yet 
H was merely kicked out, not drawn and quartered. 

Contrary to a general belief among outsiders, untrust- 
worthiness is an intolerable quality in a reporter, involving ~ 
the office in no end of trouble. In the nature of things, 
there are bound to be enough mistakes in the paper with- 
out anybody deliberately putting them in. One day we 
had a splendid story describing how a locally celebrated 
slugger and bully had insulted a small superannuated 
watchman with a stiff leg, who, thereupon, thrashed him 
until he had to be taken to a hospital for extensive repairs. 
I commented upon this editorially, explaining how all 
bullies are arrant cowards at heart and will quail like dogs 
before the eye of courage. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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One Kind of Fruitful Publicity 


R. ARCHBOLD himself, we believe, declared that the 
Standard Oil Company’s policy of secrecy had been 

a mistake. Full and frank publicity, he thought, would 
result in more sympathetic relations between the company 
and the public. He does not, apparently, quite welcome 
Mr. Hearst’s brilliant efforts to bring the new policy of 
publicity into perfect effect; yet Mr. Hearst’s unsolicited 
contribution does show that Mr. Archbold’s judgment 
upon the general proposition was sound. No fair-minded 
person can read the purloined letters without a sympa- 
thetic sense of the benevolent attitude in which the com- 
pany stood to the politicians. Having secured some 
quantity of political power they went trustfully running to 
No. 26 Broadway with it like nice little boys who, having 
found a red apple, carry it dutifully to teacher. The poor 
boy with only a crab-apple to give seems to have been 
received as kindly asthe bearer of asenatorial melon, and to 
have been benignantly rewarded with a meal ticket orsome 
cast-off clothes. One gets the impression of sundry Weary 
Willies, of various powers and abilities, flocking to the 
common kitchen in glad certainty of getting something, 
from roast turkey to a ham sandwich—rather hopeful, 
no doubt, of a feast, but humbly willing to accept broken 
victuals or plain cracker and cheese; anything at all, 
indeed, that the kind company might see fit to give them. 
There is something touching in this illustration of mendi- 
cant politics, hat in hand, before kindly predatory wealth. 


Setting the Clock Ahead 


fl essex the comparatively simple affair of setting your 
clock ahead an hour. One might suppose that any- 
body who wished to do that would just-do it, and have it 
over with. But, as a matter of fact, no one can really set 
his clock ahead unless everybody does. 

A great many people in England wish to go to work an 
hour earlier in summertime and quit an hour earlier, in 
order to enjoy that much more daylight. It could make 
no difference to their employers, for they would work the 
same number of hours. Why, therefore, don’t they just 
get up at six o’clock instead of seven and thus easily 
accomplish their desire? 

It looks simple—yet it appears they can’t do it that way. 
Some mills wouldn’t agree. It would be six o’clock in one 
place and seven o’clock in another. Intolerable confusion 
would result. Hence the ‘‘Daylight Bill,’ which the 
House of Commons has seriously considered; and which 
provides that, during certain months,. it shall be seven 
o'clock everywhere instead of six. Thus, by solemn act of 
Parliament, representing the whole social body, an 
Englishman may set his clock ahead and gain his hour of 
daylight. 

The “ Daylight Bill” is a rather old story now, but it 
naturally comes to mind in looking over various campaign 
utterances regarding the trusts. To put bad trust mag- 
nates in jail is a vain hope, says, in substance, a dispatch 
professing to give the views of Attorney-General Bona- 
parte. The recent Administration statement of prosecu- 
tions under the Interstate Commerce Act in Roosevelt’s 
term shows one hundred and fifty-seven indictments and 
forty-eight convictions, with fines aggregating a million 
dollars. Nobody has, so far, really been punished for re- 
bating. Jail seems indeed a vain hope. That injurious 
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practices by big corporations can be stopped by the crim- 
inal law looks doubtful, especially after the fate of the 
Standard Oil fines. 

Nobody seriously questions that trusts possess great 
power to harm. People will not be content to lie exposed 
to that power. The only agency through which they can 
protect themselves is the same one that the Englishman 
appeals to, to get his clocx set ahead—the general Govern- 
ment, the collective agent of the whole social body. 
Neither party has yet presented an acceptable program 
for society’s protective intervention in trust affairs. But 
when the campaign is over this question of Government 
supervision of big interstate concerns is going to come up. 


Hunger as a Campaign Issue 


O WOMEN especially the end of the campaign will be 

welcomed. The papers will have room then for more 
news of merely human interest. That the average woman 
will skip a Presidential message to read a fashion note has 
often been remarked. Possibly, however, that does not 
prove the unfitness of the average woman for politics, but 
only the unfitness of average politics for women. 

For example, an investigation made by direction of the 
Chicago Board of Education, shows that at least five thou- 
sand pupils in the public schools of that city are habitually 
hungry, and ten thousand more do not get adequate nour- 
ishment. There is sufficient information to warrant the 
investigators in concluding that “‘ girls stand hunger better 
than boys,” and ‘“‘many wage-earning mothers, having 
small children to support, receive an income less than 
eighty cents a day.’’ Reports of the same tenor from New 
York are more or less familiar. 

This great and melancholy problem of desperate poverty 
in a land of plenty is rather too unpractical and altruistic 
for male politics—which prefers to concern itself, at times, 
with such eminently intelligent subjects as whether Mr. 
Stevenson was a “‘copperhead”’ forty-odd years ago, and 
the drain upon national resources involved in Mr. Taft’s 
trip around the world. 

In a city run by women we do not believe there would 
be, very long after the fact was published, five thousand 
hungry school children—not unless the offensive armory 
of hatpins gave out. Male politics, of course, will demon- 
strate that you can’t really do anything about mere per- 
sonal hunger; which is mainly the reason why women take 
so little interest in it. 


Handing it to Mr. Debs 


ANDIDATE Debs has been having all the trouble that 

he confidently expected at the hands of what he calls 

the Capitalist press—although, as a matter of fact, about 

two-thirds of it spends most of its waking hours in an 
eager and rather vain search for the Capital. 

The Capitalist press has discovered, concerning Social- 
ism, that its candidate is traveling about the country “‘in 
regal splendor’”’—to wit, in a Pullman car—‘‘ surrounded 
by chefs, valets, secretaries and a brass band.” He is 
waited upon like a duke, in the opinion of one editor, whose 
personal experience of the manner in which dukes are 
waited upon may, however, be slight. In a Western city, 
the other day, we learn—to the extent of nearly a column 
—he ‘‘slept in his magnificent palace-car, guarded by 
flunkies,’’ while humble admirers shivered in the dark 
without! 

But beyond these important facts the Capitalist press 
hasn’t, in the main, been able to discover anything worth 
mentioning. One might infer that Mr. Debs was running 
for President merely to advertise his dear old friend the 
Pullman Company, which was once the indirect means of 
providing him with board and lodging, at public expense, 
for some months. 

People who like information and who, consequently, 
read the weekly and monthly press, know that a sleeping- 


_ear does not comprise all there is to be said about Socialism, 


which, on the contrary, has performed and is still perform- 
ing work of great value in the politics of the world. 


A Silk Hat Sinking-Fund 


Ape will be no important change in the style of 
men’s clothes this winter,” says a writer who appears 
to have access to the mysterious sources of knowledge on 
that subject. ‘Everything tending to the picturesque or 
striking will be as strictly tabooed as heretofore. There 
seems little possibility that the ugly silk hat will ever be 
deposed,”’ he adds dismally, and upon one point only gives 
this little ray of hope: 

““A man who is careful in other directions may permit 
himself tan shoes.” 

Year after year this same discouraging report goes out. 
No silks and velvets, plumes and shoe buckles as in the 
brave day when life was really rich, colorful, variegated, 
and imagination held sway; just a sad, black coat, a sadder 
black hat and a pair of plain white gloves, slightly smelling 
of gasoline from the last cleaning. Thus the world stays 
dull and art languishes. 
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Now, the male, as everybody knows, is naturally the 
gay, becolored creature. The nature of man has not 
changed. He would like to wear his wife’s hats as much ag 
in Sir Walter Raleigh’s time; but he has become, by fore 
of circumstance, an economic creature. 


This whole, great question of the dun monotony of men a | 


dress is bound up with the inevitable conservatism of cap- 
ital. Five million men in the United States alone have 
twenty million dollars invested in silk hats, and three 
hundred millions in evening clothes. It represents, so to 
speak, their society plant. The life of the plant is esti- 
mated by careful authorities to be about six years. Hence, 
a radical change in men’s styles in any year would involve 
a dead loss of three hundred millions—something of which 
no sane economic creature would think. 

There are said to be, in the great centres of wealth and 
waste, upward of a hundred men who buy a new evening 
suit every winter, and a score or more who ruthlessly dis- 
card a silk hat at the end of twelve months no matter how 
shiny it is. But they, of course, are too few to act alone. 

We see only one chance of bringing man into his dyed, 
plumed, beruffled own. That is, a State-aided Silk Hat 
Sinking-Fund to cover the enormous loss involved in 
abandoning the old plant. 


The Novel as an Educator 


REPORT that people are reading fewer novels and 

more books of travel and history comes from Boston. 

It is not yet confirmed at Indianapolis, so far as we can 

learn, so there may be room for argument as to its signifi- 

cance; but we doubt exceedingly that it portends any 

decline in the great modern literary form, as one critic 
rashly concludes. 

We rather think, indeed, it points in the opposite direc- 
tion and means simply that New England novelists are 
now laying in their regular fall stock of material for the 
next season’s output. They are probably busily looking 
up the scenes, times and personages which they will pres- 
ently present to their readers on glowing and instructive 
pages. 

The educational value of the modern novel is often mis- 
understood and underestimated. It is hardly too much to 
say that the novel has been the greatest single force 
making for research and cultivation in our day. Thou- 
sands of young ladies and almost as many gentlemen have 
been led to study remote times and places in order to get 
material for their works of fiction. An acute observer 
recently declared that one could scarcely discover a town 
in the United States that did not contain a man or woman 
who was able to speak with considerable authority upon 
some period of Medieval or Colonial history—having, in 
fact, written a historical novel about it. 

Persons closely in touch with current fiction say, too, 
that the standard of scholarship in novelists is steadily 
rising. The palmy days of a decade ago, when a man 
could get a whole William and Mary novel out of the 
encyclopedia in a few hours, have gone, never to return. 
Nowadays be must, at least, read Macaulay. This is 
partly because the critics have been fairly compelled to 


read Macaulay themselves—which shows how the cultural — 


effect of the novel spreads. 


There is much academic discussion as to whether our 


colleges are as efficient as those of Germany. But we don’t 
care much about that. 
long-range novels persists, we believe the United States is 
bound to become the most learned country in the world. 


Backbone for Bank Examinations 


OMPTROLLER MURRAY is doing a good work for © 
- 


the national bank system. 

No possible method of examination, it is true, will pre- 
ventcrime. Should an officer make up his mind to rob the 
bank he must be very dull indeed if, with his superior 
opportunities, he cannot beat the examiner to the till. 
But an officer almost never does make up his mind to rob 
the bank. Failure due to deliberate criminal intention 
seldom, if ever, occurs. Almost equally rare is the failure 
which is due merely to bad judgment. When a bank fails 
it is usually because the officers have let themselves be. 
seduced, by degrees and over a long time, into using the 
concern for some purpose apart from its legitimate field, 


such as carrying a speculative venture or financing a — 
political machine—hoping, of course, that it will finally | 


turn out all right. 


Diligence in discovering the deflection in its earlier : 
stages and exceeding firmness in stopping it are what is — 
Rather, too often they have © 

: 


expected of the examiners. 
let themselves be imposed upon by the “front” of a big 


bank, instead of properly opposing it with the far greater 


“front” of the comptroller’s office. Somewhat too often 


a view that the examiner is only a sort of licensed inter- _ 
representing an interest inferior to that of the — 


loper, 
officers, has obtained. 


Bank examination, on the whole, is good and useful; — 


but Mr. Murray is right in proposing to strengthen its 
backbone. 


If the gentle passion for writing — 
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_and went into calm and dignified action. 


WHO’S | 


A Willing Mixer 


NCE upon a time—and this is no fairy tale, at 
QO that—there was a stern and rockbound per- 
son on the bench in New York yclept—nor 
is it a historical romance—so have patience—yclept 
Recorder Smyth. Likewise, there was at the bar in 
New York a tall and gangling lawyer who wrote his 
name thus: Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, which showed 
him to be hooked up to some of our best families; 
some of our very best, in fact, although it has always 
been a cause for wonderment that the particular 
parent who selected this collection of cognomens did 
not slide an Astor in there, too, it belonging legiti- 
mately to the outfit, and there being no doubt but 
that Lewis Stuyvesant Astor Chanler would have 
been much flossier. 

However, the combination aforesaid and above 
described existed: Judge on the bench called Recorder 
Smyth and lawyer at the bar known as Lewis 
Stuyvesant Chanler. Come to think of it, it doesn’t 
seem just proper to call it a combination. It was 
hardly that. Nor wasitanassociation. It was more 
or less like a conflagration or an explosion. Anyhow, 
it is the plot of this story: judge—Smyth—lawyer— 
Chanler—just like that. 

Well, this is the prologue. Having selected his 
ancestors judiciously, Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler 
plunged into law, not with the hope of any pecuniary 
reward, but because he wanted something to do. He 
was attracted by criminal law. He went into that 
branch of practice with zest, not to say zeal. In 
both the Doctor Meyer and the Doctor Buchanan 
poisoning cases he was for the defense. Inasmuch 
as he had taken a course of international law and 
jurisprudence at Cambridge—England, not Massa- 
chusetts—and had been the first American to be 
elected President of the Cambridge University 
Union, he had some law concealed about’ 
him, and he erupted it in the courts. 
Being intense and earnest there was 
scarcely a moment when he was in the 
courts that he was not on the mat with the 
learned judges over the correct construction of 
some phase, section, or book of the law. He 
clashed. The judges clashed. Judges are better clashers 
than lawyers. They have an advantage of age, weight 
and experience; likewise, those unreasonable restrictions 
that are known as contempt of court, which forbid any 
lawyer from telling the judge exactly what he is, but, of 
course, cannot prevent him from thinking it. Zealous, 
real zealy zealous, young Mr. Chanler soon had a record 
of having had more judges across his prostrate form than 
any other lawyer of his age or habitat. 


Smiting the Sensitive Spirit 


E WOULD assoon defend a prisoner who had no funds 

4 as one who had all the funds there are. In fact, he 
preferred to. He was intense and enthusiastic and he cut 
in with theories, ideas, suggestions and constructions that, 
at times, caused the judges to blink rapidly and then to 
lean across the bench and say cold, hard things to the 
young barrister—things calculated to smite a sensitive 
spirit, to say nothing of putting felt boots on a lovely 
zeal. 

But, to the story! One day Chanler was before Recorder 
Smyth, trying a case. Recorder Smyth was sixty-six- 
and-two-thirds parts grim and thirty-three-and-one-third 
parts gruff, out of a possible hundred for the two. Like- 
wise, he carried a fine side-line of cynicism concerning 
young lawyers, in addition to his regular stock of wet 
blankets for them. Chanler was impetuously for his 
client. 

Smyth imputed not a single, solitary impute. He 
was gelid and hard and monolithic. Chanler made a pro- 
test, questioned a ruling, did something that judges dislike 
to have done to them. F 

Whereupon, Recorder Smyth unlimbered his largest 
gun, the one that threw irony, satire, sarcasm and ridicule, 
The slaughter 
was terrific. Young Chanler was shot all to pieces. They 
carried him off the field, and when the cruel missiles of the 
Recorder had been picked out of him Chanler temporarily 
quit the law and took a long, running jump to Ireland, 
where he landed in the middle of the Home-Rule move- 
ment, taking the Parnell view of it. He stayed in Ireland 
for four years, making speeches all over the place and for 
two years being a director of the Irish Independent, the 
League organ. 

Then he came back home, and, the mad having worn off, 


_ resumed the practice of law in New York, where he still 


continued to defend poor persons without hope of pay, 
and built up a big practice besides. Before he went to 
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Lewis Stuyvesant Astor Chanler Would Have Been Much Flossier 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Treland he had done a little dabbling in politics up in 
Dutchess County, New York, where he lives in the village 
of Red Hook, and when he came back he dabbled some 
more. Just to make things lively he ran for Supervisor in 
1908, as a Democrat, and was elected in a district nor- 
mally Republican. 

Meantime, word began to get around the State that 
here was a young fellow, straight, clean, able, although 


rich, who would bear watching. Chanler was as enthu-. 


siastic in politics as he used to be in the law. He rustled 
around Dutchess County until all the farmers swore by 
him, and when it came time to nominate a Lieutenant- 
Governor on the Independence League and Democratic 
tickets, in 1906, they nominated Chanler. Although 
Hughes, the Republican candidate for Governor, was 
elected, Chanler won out as Lieutenant-Governor by about 
forty-five hundred votes. Whereupon, he was entitled 
to preside over the Senate of New York, to have no vote 
except in case of a tie, and to be the legal heir apparent 
for the Governorship, in case of a vacancy. 

Presiding officers in Senates rarely have a chance to 
come across with a vote, for ties are abhorred in all well- 
regulated legislative bodies. Chanler did have one his- 


toric chance, however, and he took it in a manner that - 


made him really the strongest man the Democrats could 
nominate. Governor Hughes’ anti-race-track gambling 
bill had reached such a legislative predicament that there 
was a tie vote in the New York Senate on keeping it alive 
or killing it, to use plain terms instead of parliamentary 
circumlocution; and Chanler, as president of the Senate, 
east the vote that kept it alive and enabled Governor 
Hughes to force it through. 


A Runaway Race 


E HAD a little ambition to be nominated for Vice- 
President and was one of the one hundred and fourteen 
candidates at Denver thissummer. There wasn’t much to 
that, as events showed, not much more than a mention, 
from day to day, in the list. Still, that kept him in the 
limelight, and he had a runaway race of it when the 
Democrats came to name a State ticket this fall. 

Chanler is a tall, broad-shouldered, husky citizen, light- 
haired and blue-eyed, and is willing to mix it at any time 
when he thinks there is a question of principle involved. 
He is an affable, earnest, square-toed and clever young 
fellow, not spoiled by his money and a first-class mixer 
among the men who have the votes. He is popular at 
Albany. His father was a Representative in Congress and 


a sachem of Tammany Hall in the old days. His 
mother was a daughter of Sam Ward, and a grand- 
daughter of William B. Astor. 

He still has his enthusiasms and is not averse to 
roughing it for them, albeit it is not likely he clashes 
with so many judges as he used to in the younger days. 
He is always willing to defend a poor man whom he 
thinks is unjustly accused, whether there is a fee in 
itornot. He is a good campaigner, makes an excel- 
lent speech and is in politics because he likes it. 

It is not often a man of sense, character and 
standing, complicated with a large private fortune, 
goes into politics. Nor is it often that one gets so 
far. But, you see, Chanler has the saving grace, 
from the political viewpoint. He has large means. 
Correct. He lets go of them when he sees the need. 
Correct, again. Q.E. D.! 


The Pad or the Pretty Girl 


HE late Nelson Dingley, father of the present 
tariff, was quite devoid of a sense of humor and 
a most serious-minded man. 

He was sitting in his hotel one night in Washington, 
writing a speech on a tablet which he held on his knee. 
Tom Reed came along. Reed always joked Dingley. 

“‘Dingley,”’ said Reed, ‘‘I believe you would rather 
hold that pad on your knee than a pretty girl.”’ 

Dingley looked up in a puzzled sort of way. 
Finally he said: ‘‘ Yes, Reed, now that you cail my 
attention to it, I think I would.” 


The Second Mrs. Bidwell 


LD Jim Bidwell, pioneer of California, married a 

squaw. After forty years the squaw died and 

Jim went back East, married a school-teacher in the 
home town and brought her back. 

The Bidwells hadn’t been home long 
when the kind and loving ladies of the 
place called around. 

“Of course,” they said, with many smirks and 
side glances—‘‘Of course, Mrs. Bidwell, you 
understand, or maybe you don’t know, that 
your husband’s first wife was an Indian—that he 1nar- 
ried a squaw.” 

““Yes,’”’ replied the second Mrs. Bidwell sweetly, ‘I 
have been told so, and judging from the white women I 
have seen here I don’t blame him.” 

And that was about all. 


The Penalty for Repeating 


a OW politics,” said Private John Allen, reminiseently, 
“ds a mighty uncertain and precarious business. 

You never can tell where you are going to come out. 

““There was a fellow once, down in my State of Missis- 
sippi, who had ambitions. He wanted to go to Congress, 
but he couldn’t get the Democratic nomination. So he 
decided to turn Republican and run on the Republican 
ticket. He ran.”’ 

The Private stopped and puffed at his cigar. ‘‘ Well,” 
said everybody, ‘‘ what happened?” 

“Why, he got two votes and was arrested for repeating. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Roger C. Sullivan, the Chicago politician, is a gas mag- 
nate by profession. 


” 


€ Samuel Hopkins Adams writes his stories in a cottage 
on Owasco Lake, near Auburn, New York. 


@ Theodore Kremer, who writes howling melodramas 
while you wait, is a mild and pompadoured person. 


@ Leigh Hunt, who owns mines in Korea and estates in 
Africa, lives part of the time in Virginia, near Washington. 


@ Gus. J. Karger, who is Candidate Taft’s personal press- 
representative, and one of the brightest of Washington 
correspondents at other times, had an ambition, long ago, 
to be a Cincinnati policeman. 


€ Comparison of the two Birds in public life, Bird S. 
McGuire, the Representative from Oklahoma, and Bird S. 
Coler, the Brooklyn Borough president, shows they are 
different kinds of birds. McGuire is Bird Segle and Coler 
is Bird Sim. 

€ Colonel J. Ham Lewis, of Chicago, is trying to find a way 
to keep his whiskers pink. They are grizzling a little and 
he deprecates this insidious march of Nature. There are 
plenty of grizzled-whiskered orators, but only one pink- 
whiskered one, and the Colonel desires to preserve his 
trade-mark. 
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The man with 
foot troubles 


cannot do good work 
with his hands or with 
his brain. To think 
right—to work right— 
you must be foot free. 


THE 


“STETSON 
LAST’ 


was modeled for the man who 


become more popular./ It is 
comfortable, attractive, and 
will fit perfectly nine out of 
ten normal feet. 


If the shoe you’ve been 
wearing».hasn’t fitted ; 
hasn't looked as wellas - 
the best looking shoe 
you’ve seen; _ hasn’t 
given you’a_ dollar’s 
worth of wear for every 
dollar spent—you’ll be 
ready to buy the “STET- 
SON” when you see it. 
The picture shows how 
the shoe looks. 


would banish foot distress. . 
For ten years it has steadily . 
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College 


-Bred Farmers 


They Tell How They Made the Old Farm Pay 


Landscapes as a Start 


FTER leaving college I was compelled, 
by reason of ill health, to go to 
California. 

Although a stranger in a strange land, 
with no knowledge of local conditions and 
without capital, I ventured a start in the 
profession of landscape gardening and was 
successful from the beginning, this in spite 
of the fact that I was unfamiliar with the 
soil, vegetation orlocalclimate. I attribute 
my success under these difficult conditions 
wholly to training, at the agricultural 
college, in horticulture, entomology and 
soils. There has been scarcely a day in 
which I have not made use of some bit of 
information or of some method gained in 
the course at the university. One of the 
things that a training of this kind does 
for a man is to make him able to cope with 
conditions different from those which 
obtained on his father’s farm. I started 
a nursery and propagated plants which I 
use, and employ from six to a dozen men 
continually. —M. H. BILLe. 


Dollars Picked From Bushes 


FINISHED the agricultural college 

course in March, 1898, but did not 
spend the following season on the home 
farm, to which I returned in 1899, and 
began to keep a record of farm sales, which 
I have continued to the present time. Here 
are the total sales for each year: 


Total sales for year 1899 . . $ 3,824.11 
Total sales for year 1900 . 4,587.44 
Total sales for year 1901 4,593.18 
Total sales for year 1902 6,282.35 
Total sales for year 1903 6,996.19 
Total sales for year 1904 OTT9-21 
Total sales for year 1905 8,109.54 
Total sales for year 1906 11,330.61 
Total sales for year 1907 10,000.00 


(Approximated) 


It should be explained that in 1900 an 
addition was made to the farm of one 
hundred and twenty acres, of which only 
about forty acres was improved land. In 
1903 another addition of fifty acres was 
made, about ten acres of which was im- 
proved. In the above table I have approx- 
imated, but quite closely, I think, the sales 
for the past year. The size of the farm is 
at the present time 260 acres, of which 160 
are improved land and the balance wood- 
land. The increase in the yearly amount of 
sales is due to three causes: the increase in 
size of the farm, added improvements and 
better methods of cultivation. Of these 
factors, better methodsis by far the greatest. 
The farm is at the present time adding 


| from three thousand to six thousand 
| dollars annually to its net assets. 


As a definite illustration of what has 
been accomplished on a small plot of the 
farm I give below the approximate record 


| of a plot of two and one-half acres planted 


in the spring of 1901 with blackberries: 


Sales from plot in 1902 . $ 200.00 
Sales from plot in 1903. 1,900.00 
Sales from plot in 1904 . 2,268.00 
Sales from plotin 1905 . 1,266.00 
Sales from plot in 1906 1,366.00 
Sales from plot in 1907 800.00 

Total sales during six years . $7,300.00 


The expense-account for this plot for 
cultivation, plants, picking, packages and 
marketing will approximate twenty-eight 
hundred dollars, leaving a net profit of 
about five thousand dollars for the seven 
years that the ground has been occupied 
with the crop. Of course the plot is becom- 
ing less productive with age and will soon 
have to be renewed. 

The most important problems we have 
to meet are soil management and fertility, 
labor and marketing. It was the first 
problem that led me to take the agricul- 
tural course, and the instruction I received, 
after Professors Henry King and Babcock 
cleared up many perplexing questions in 
this line, has been of untold value in my 
farm operations. The conservation of soil- 
moisture alone at a critical moment fre- 
quently has made up the difference between 
a season of disaster and loss and one of 
handsome profits. I am sure that did the 
average farmer realize what an enormous 
loss of needed moisture is taking place in 


fields at certain critical times, losses which 
might be saved by pushing the cultivator a 
little harder and cutting out a trip to town 
one day, he would not consider himself a 
slave or even a sinner. 

As this farm is located five miles from 
town the getting of necessary help to 
harvest a large crop of berries has always 
been quite a problem which we have to 
solve by various expedients. Formerly we 
were dependent on local help, assembled at 
the farm for days’ work. Some young 
women who have the use of a horse at 
their disposal came in this way each morn- 
ing, and others who lived quite near 
walked to the farm, while to get others 
we had to send out a team each day. At 
present there are so many neighboring 
farmers engaged in the fruit business that 
local help is not to be had in sufficient 
quantity, and we have been obliged to 
resort to other means; having established 
a summer-hotel building, provided for 
numerous cookstoves and beds, in which 
girls may lodge and board themselves for 
the fruit harvest. We have accommoda- 
tions for sixty women in this way in the 
summer, and each summer have a jolly 
crowd of women and girls with us, many of 
whom are students out for a vacation in 
the country, to recuperate for another 
year’s work in the schoolroom by physical 
exercise in the open air—in addition to 
which they are able to earn very accept- 
able wages. 

For extra male help during the fruit 
season we have also been able to get students 
from the high school and also from the 
University of Wisconsin. We find that 
“man is ever a social animal,’ and it is 
much easier to get help when in need of a 
crew than it is if you employ only a single 
hand. The problem of marketing has 
given us great anxiety in the past, inasmuch 
as there was formerly no organized attempt 
toward systematic distribution of the 
product of two or three hundred fruit- 
growers at this point; and as this product 
frequently amounts to one hundred car- 
loads of berries in a single season, and 
sometimes ten or twelve carloads in a 
single day, lack of systematic distribution 
led to the smashing of one market after 
another until it was something of a lottery 
as to where to place one’s consignment of 
fruit on any given day. 

This difficulty hae been solved through 
the efforts of a coéperative marketing 
association which has been in successful 
operation during the past two years, and 
has given such universal satisfaction as to 
place it among the stable business institu- 
tions of this community. 

—W. H. HANCHETT. 


Soil Mixed With Brains 


I ENTERED the department of agri- 
culture at the University of Illinois 
with a purpose of gaining an understanding 
of the principles underlying the science of 
agriculture, rather than with the purpose of 
adding to my earning ability. In short, 
my goal was not that of ‘dollars and 
cents.”’ 

In his address at the centennial of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, President 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘ Nothing in the way of 
scientific work can take the place of busi- 
ness management of the farm.”’ This I 
believe thoroughly. With President Roose- 
velt I also hold that any one of our agri- 
cultural colleges equips a young man more 
thoroughly to understand the relationship 
between the mere theory of learning and 
the facts of actual life. My own course in 
the agricultural college gave me a working 
knowledge of the principles covering the 
productivity of the soil, the growing of 
crops, the feeding and management of 
livestock—the practice of which I had 
little or no conception before going to the 
university. Beyond all question, one of 
the greatest practical benefits of my scien- 
tific training was that of keenly stimulating 
my interest in my work 

However, I have found that the knowl- 
edge acquired in an agricultural school 
pays in a financial way. For instance, the 
first year I expended two dollars an acre 
for phosphate rock and applied it to my 
cornfield. The increase of yield, sold at an 
average market price of thirty-five cents a 
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This picture of | 
the sole shows 


ample spread, but 
pictures can’t tell the 
full story of the shoe’s 
appearance and com- 
fort. This can only 
be done by seeing the 
shoe and trying it on. 


turns the X-ray on veer 
ing. It tells why some shoes 
are betterthan others. It tells 
why they: ‘cost more to make, 
look better and wear longer. 
_Tt-illustrates. twelve attractive 
Ss tetson bel that sell for 


ile Bend 
it to you free. 


The STETSON 
SHOE CO. 


Dept.c 
So. Weymouth, Mass. 


New York Shop 
7 Cortlandt Street 


Send For Your Copy 


Will you write 
to-day for this, your 
FREE COPY of the 
‘NATIONAL’ Style 
Book? It is waiting 
for you FREE— 
waiting for you to 
' write for it to-day. 
Styles Are Greatly Changed. 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book, sent free, shows every new 
fashion, illustrates all the season’s radical changes in styles in 
all kinds of wearing apparel. Every woman should see the 
“NATIONAL”’ Style Book before selecting anything for Fall. 

It shows a complete line of Ready-Made Apparel for Women 
and Children. It gives you the desirable New York Fashions. It 
gives you, complete, all the changes in Style—all the new Trimmed 
Skirts and Hats and 84 different new Ready-Made Coats offered at 
*“* NATIONAL”? prices. 


“NATIONAL” 
Ready-Made Garments 


Winter Style Book FREE. 


In addition to the 69 Man-Tailored ‘‘ NATIONAL"? Suits and 
Skirts, all Made-to-Order, this Style Bouk shows the following 
Ready-Made Goods: 

Hats 


Skirts 
Sweaters Petticoats 
Waists Furs Hosiery 


Misses’, Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
The “NATIONAL” Policy. 


Every ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Garment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG”’ attached—a signed guarantee to 
refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
We prepay all express charges on ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
garments to any part of the United States. 
NOW, Before you lose this Ad., Write For Your FREE Copy 
of the ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book. Write for it NOW—not 
to-morrow or next week, but TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


214 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World, 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


53rd SEASON 


Albrecht Furs 
Northern-Caught —" From Trapper to Wearer Direct.” 


Leaders of fashion everywhere wear the famous 
“Albrecht Furs.’’ Made in Saint Paul, the 
city which produces the best furs 
in the world. Buying furs ef 
‘“‘From Trapper to Wearer 
Direct’’ saves you all mid- 
dlemen’s profits; and gives 
you the manufacturer’s guar- “3 
antee that your furs are exactly ~ 
as represented. 


Illustration Shows Albrecht 
1908 Model 70P and 
Animal Muff to Match. g 


Plumes 
Corsets 


Costumes 
Rain Coats 
Kimonos 
Coats 


: 
: 


One of our handsomest 
animal-skin effects. Ex- 
tremely popular. Fur on 
bothsides. Animal muff 
is latest model, large and 
stylish. Introductory Prices 
for 30 days only, 


Mink, $13.50—muff $12.60. 
Sent express prepaid on receipt 
of price. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
68 Page Catalog No. 25 
Most Complete Fur Fashion 
Book Ever Published 
Sent for 4c in stamps. 
Shows 150 latest styles in 
garments; 534 models in 
neckwear; and 140 kinds of 
muffs. Full description of all 
kinds of furs. You take 
no risk in buying Albrecht Furs by mail 
Hack because we positively guarantee satisfac- 
Wi @ tion or we promptly refund your money. 
E, ALBRECHT & SON 
6th and Minnesota Sts., Station P 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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25 Famous Bible Painting 
for 25c., stamps or silver; printed in full color exact reproductions 
of the Tissot’s original paintings. 
AMERICAN TISSOT SOCIETY, Dept. W, 27 E. 22nd St., N.Y. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc.,only10c. Agts. 
wanted, 50 per cent. Big bargain list, coupons and 
a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Free! We Buy 
Stamps. C. E. Hussman Co., Dept. S-1, St.Louis,Mo. 
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bushel, more than paid for the fertilizer, 
left still sufficient phosphorus in the soil 
from the application to produce three 
succeeding average crops, and then left 
the field richer in phosphorus than before 
the experiment began. In the three years 
of feeding livestock since I left college I 
have fed and marketed thirty-four car- 
loads: six of cattle, six of hogs and twenty- 
two of sheep. With these shipments I 
have “‘sprung”’ the market four times: 
twice five cents, once ten cents and once 
fifteen cents, and received the extreme top 
price in their class for ten other carloads 
of stock shipped last year. Not only did 
every load sell for the extreme top price 
in its class, but six out of the eight ship- 
ments sold for the highest price in their 
class for the year up to the time they were 
marketed, and the twelve loads of cattle, 
hogs and sheep on hand at the present time 
are in better condition than were those of a 
year ago at this time. 

I could not have made this record, I am 
sure, without the knowledge gained at the 
agricultural college. —J. ORTON FINLEY. 


i One Year After College 


] HAVE had but one year on the farm 
since leaving the agricultural college. 
However, I think that the accounts are 
already square, and that my scientific 
training at the agricultural college has 
already paid for itself. 

First, take the matter of corn: by 
knowing how to select my seed properly 
and cultivate my land I succeeded in 
increasing the yield from twenty to forty 
bushels an acre. The season was a very 
backward one and many of my neighbors 
were forced to replant their corn fields. 
The superior seed which my training had 
enabled meto select undoubtedly accounted 
for the strong germination and the fact 
that I had a vigorous stand while my neigh- 
bors had a very poor one. Again, my corn 
brought fifty cents a bushel (or ten dollars 
an acre) more than that of my neighbors’; 
as I planted sixty-five acres the advan- 
tage was $650 to the credit of a scientific 
education. This alone paid fairly well for 
the investment I had made for the three 
years at the college. 

Again, I obtained five bushels of wheat 
more to the acre than the fields of my 
neighbors produced. This was almost 
entirely due to the treatment of the seed- 
bed in accordance with scientific principles 
which I had learned at the college. I was 
obliged to use the same seed that my 
neighbors used, but the fact that I thor- 
oughly harrowed the field produced a 
mulch which enabled the wheat to with- 
stand the drought. For my wheat I 
received ninety cents a bushel, which 
brought me $4.50 more to the acre than my 
neighbors received for their wheat. On 
fifty acres this amounted to $225. 

In oats I was clearly successful, getting 
a yield of thirty-seven and a half bushels 
more to the acre than the highest yield of 
any one in that county. This advance I 
attribute to the fact that I selected Kherson 
as the variety of oats best adapted to that 
locality, and to the fact that the soil was 
scientifically prepared. On my oats at 
forty cents a bushel I realized an advance 
over the yield of neighboring fields of $3.20 
an acre. In short, the total of the whole 
year’s operations was $949.80 over and 
above the results obtained by neighbors, 
and therefore fairly to be credited to the 
better methods which I was enabled to use 
because of my training in the agricultural 
college. 

It is only fair to remember that I had 
had no opportunity to make any decided 
advance in soil fertility, and that my soil 
was in practically the same condition as to 
fertility as that of the neighboring farms. 
I should add, too, that the knowledge of 
how to feed and handle livestock according 
to the principles taught me in the college 
has made my stock practically immune 
from the diseases in the community. My 
college training in woodworking and black- 
smithing and other manual lines has also 
saved me time, money and inconvenience. 
This fact may seem insignificant, but it is 
far from that. For example, right in the 
busiest time of harvest a brace on the 
tongue of my binder broke. This would 
have made the machine useless for the day 
had not my training enabled me to repair 
it, which I did in less than an hour. This 
saved me the loss of half a day with the 
machine in the field and also the charge 
which the blacksmith would have made 
for the work. —PETER TRASK. 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR RUSINESS STATIONERY—"'LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


Old Hampshire Bond 1s the 
most widely known and most largel\ 
purchased bond paper in the world 


There are many letters which the business man will 1 
no one dictate but himself. 


They are too important. 


Yet this same shrewd business man may employ a lett 
paper that can present his message but indifferently, n« 
realizing how the added influence and strength imparted | 
his personal thought and care may be minimized by 
commonplace paper. 


The paper is the first thing your correspondent see 
And notes. 


Let it be a paper which will impress him favorabl 
By its pleasing appearance. By its quality-feel. By 1 
quality sound. Such paper is 
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The one business paper which wins a welcome; which worthi 
presents any message of moment; a paper which commands respe 
Which wins attention to what you have to say. Which quiet 
reflects your own high standards. 

There is no other paper quite as good as Old Hampshire Bor 
for business correspondence — Specify it with your next order to t 
printer, lithographer or engraver. 

We suggest that you send for our Book of Specimens, show1 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed a1 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors of Old Hampshire Bon 
Please write on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. 
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are the new Recort 
long as the reguls 


HILE you have been 

enjoying your Phono- 

sraph SM Tashaison 

has been planning to 
make it more enjoyable. 


While you have been compli- 
menting it by insisting that there 
was not enough entertainment on 
each Record, Mr. Edison has taken 
your compliment as a fault in his 
favorite invention. After months 
of experimenting, he has produced 
a Record that will play over twice 
as long as the Records you are 
now enjoying. 


Edison Amberol Records 
will give you over twice 


the entertainment which. 


your present Records give. 


Examine an Edison Record and 
you will see that it is made up of 
a series of fine lines or threads cut 
into the wax composition— 100 
threads to the inch. 


It would have been a very sim- 
ple matter to lengthen the time 
of playing by lengthening the 
Records, but that would mean a 
larger and more expensive Phono- 
graph to play them, and it: was 


Mr. Edison's idea to; get outea 
longer-playing Record that present 
Phonograph owners could enjoy 
and also keep the prices of his in- 
struments down to a point where 
every home could afford one. 


To keep the Record the same 
size as those you have and double 
the number of threads, required a 
new kind of composition of sufh- 
cient hardness to resist wear be- 
tween the threads and of sufficient 
softness to preserve the sweet, dis- 
tinct tones for which Edison Rec- 
ords have always been famous. 


The new composition is a suc- 
cess. Amberol Records have been 
tested continuously for months 
and their durability is even greater 
than the present 100-threads-to- 
the-inch Records. 


At the same time, their tone 
quality is even richer, clearer and 
more delicate in interpretation 
than that of any other Edison Rec- 
ord, which means that they are 
superior to all other Records. 


All Music Now Possible 
to the Phonograph. 


This new Record is a great 
thing for the Phonograph and a 
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play twice as 


Edison Records 
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ereat thing for you. It means not 
only more music without chang- 
ing Records, but also a wider range 
of songs, instrumental pieces and 
opera selections. 


Much of the world’s best mu- 
sic has heretofore been beyond the 
scope of sound-reproducing instru- 
ments because of its length. Much 
that has been brought out on the 
shorter Records has had: to be cut 
down or hurried. 


Now everything in music is 


possible and will be offered in the 


best way to Phonograph owners. 


How to Play 
Amberol Records on Your 
Present Phonograph. 


To play the Amberol Records 
the Phonograph you have requires 
a new attachment. This attach- 
ment has been so constructed that 
once a Phonograph is equipped 
with it, either the regular Edison 
Record or the Amberol Record 
can be played at will. 


Through a special arrangement 
made with Edison dealers 
throughout the country, these 
attachments will be furnished 


Phonograph owners at a very 
low price. 


All you have to do is to take 
your instrument to any Edison 
store and the new attachment will 
be put on. 


We shall continue to get out 
each month the regular Records 
and the Amberol Records, giving 
to each the music for which each 
is best suited. 


New Record-Making 
Talent Added. 


With the new possibilities 
in Record making, due to the 
Amberol Records, new Record- 
making talent will be added to 
our staff and Edison Phonograph 
owners can expect each month a 
repertoire of entertainment more 
varied, more carefully selected 
and more artistically rendered 
than ever before. 


Any dealer will play the new 
Amberol Records, give you a list 
of Amberol selections, and explain 
and fit the new attachments, or 
you can write to us for full descrip- 
tion and list of Records. 


NaTIoNaL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
11. Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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HE United States Postal 
Service handles 700,000 
letters every hour of the day, 
every day in the year. The 


WHITING 


Paper Company 


contributes to this by making 
5 tons of paper an hour, 
every hour of the working day, 
every working day of the 
year. Of the 700,000 letters 
sent every hour, a large per- 
centage of the best papers have 
the Whiting watermark in them. 


WHITING'S 
Organdie Glacé 


is the most popular linen fin- 
ished paper on the market 
today and the first linen fin- 
ished paper made in Amenica. 

Have you ever tried the 


Whiting Papers? 


When you think of writing, 
think of WHITING. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


Made by a patented machine which 
knits an elastic rib outside and a 
warm fleece inside—two entirely dif- 
ferent fabrics in one. ‘The elastic rib 
insures fit, comfort and ventilation. 
The inside fleece maintains an even 
bodily temperature and affords pro- 
tection against sudden chills. 

Prices—men's and women’s garments, 50c; 
ladies’ union suits, $1.00; children’s union 
suits, 50c, single garments, 25c per garment, 
Look for the Vellastic trade mark in red 


sewed on eyery garment. 
Booklet and sample of Vellastic 
JSabric free. 


. A "Utica Knitting Company, 


~~ New York. 
PATENT 


work, Terms moderate. 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C. Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 
Booklet Free. Write us. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A, B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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THE BANK 
DRUMMER 


On the Road After Deposits 


By F. B. WRIGHT 


OMPTROLLER Herman B. Metz, of 

New York City, in addressing the 

recent prosperity congress, declared 
that the country’s greatest need is more 
salesmen, and the heads of most great 
business enterprises will subscribe heartily 
to this view, for there is scarcely one whose 
success or failure is not dependent upon 
the efficiency of his distributing depart- 
ment. Not only is this true of com- 
mercial lines, but also of financial and even 
educational enterprises. 

Despite the spread of commercialism it 
seems odd to think of a salesman touring 
the country with a ‘“‘line” of banking 
facilities, yet so keen has become the com- 
petition between the financial institutions 
in all our large cities that, to-day, most of 
these find it very necessary to employ at 
least one, and in some cases a corps of 
drummers. 

Of course, the average banker might not 
admit this—to a layman; but then, the 
average banker is not prone to admit 
anything until prima facie evidence is 
produced, as those newspaper reporters 
who have had occasion to run down stories 
of embezzlements or contemplated mergers 
can testify. The president of any of the 
larger institutions would acknowledge, 
however, that several members of his 
official family devote their entire time to 
collections and other business affecting 
out-of-town accounts, and, in all proba- 
bility, he would also gladly confess that 
his bank employs one or more traveling 
representatives. The term “traveling 
representative’ is highly acceptable, sug- 
gesting, as it does, the employment of a 
financial expert who tours the country in 
order to keep in touch with business con- 
ditions. But, while many of these repre- 
sentatives make it a point to feel the 
business pulse in the communities they 
visit, the gathering of information is merely 
incidental to the quest of deposits. 

Bank drumming in some form or other 
has been carried on for the last twenty 
years, but the practice did not become 
general until the closing days of the 
nineteenth century, when the tremendous 
expansion that occurred in all commercial 
lines, and the corresponding increase in 
banking facilities, developed a keener com- 
petition among credit institutions than 
there had ever been before. Whereas, 
formerly, an up-to-date bank would occa- 
sionally send an officer on a short trip for 
the purpose of calling on its correspondents 
and, perhaps, securing a new reserve 
account from some interior bank, a number 
of institutions then began a systematic 
campaign for new business, in which the 
bank drummer became the central figure. 
His numbers and influence grew so rapidly 
that, to-day, he is the principal factor in 
the success of those banks that make a 
specialty of caring for the deposits of other 
institutions. 

Because his field is the banking com- 
munity itself, even the existence of the 
bank drummer is unknown to the general 
public, whose acquaintance among bank 
solicitors is confined to the local repre- 
sentative that drums up accounts among 
neighboring business houses. If the insti- 
tution he represents happens to be located 
in a residential section, the local solicitor 
goes from house to house instead of from 
store to office. He‘*works usually on a 
commission basis, receiving about one- 
half of one per cent. per annum on interest- 
bearing accounts, and sometimes as high as 
two per cent. on the smaller balances on 
which no interest is paid. 

About seven years ago his work was 
supplemented by the introduction of the 
“home savings-bank,”’ a steel receptacle 
which was left with a prospective depositor 
on probation. This ‘bank’ was called 
for once a month and its contents emptied 
and credited to the account of the depos- 
itor, who received a liberal rate of interest, 
and enjoyed checking privileges as well. 
The innovation soon became very popular 
among trust companies and small com- 
mercial banks that had been drumming up 


| local business. 
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Weight 
167 
212 
205 
198 
220 


Total 1002 lbs. 


how we supply you direct. 


Ludington, Mich. 


that Stands the Strain 


The kind of folding tables you know 
are wobbly affairs and easily broken. 
Lightweight Peerless is a new departure. 
Strong, rigid and durable. i 
a folding table when open—the only folding 
table with a natural wood veneered top. 


The Only Folding Dining Table 


Its solidity and strength are remarkable. 
30-inch ‘‘Peerless’’ weighs but 10 pounds and by 
actual test has safely carried a thousand pounds. 
The unusual strength and durability of the 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


_ PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


the unusual rigidity, is due to the unique construction of the cross-work 
which upholds the panel. No pins or bolts to adjust —a touch unlocks it. 
Most handsome and compact luncheon and card table ever designed. 
The 48-inch Peerless Folding Dining 
Table is ideal for small rooms—seats 8 per- 
sons—weighs only 22 pounds—is strong, 
stable and a handsome piece of furniture. 
Peerless Folding Tables are made in 
many sizes, styles and finishes, both round 
and square. Cloth, leatherette or natural 
wood, three-ply veneered top, showing 
beautiful grain, and very elegant in ap- 
pearance. All tables fully guaranteed. 


Examine them at your dealer’s. If he doesn’t 
handle, send for illustrated booklet telling 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO. 


The Tabl 


‘The 
Doesn’t look like 


A 


Lightweight 
Peerless 
Table Open 


ne a RHR SEO ERT: 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A HIGH GRADE 


VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED : 


JAP-A-LAC 


is a colored varnish of the highest quality. In its manufacture, 
only the purest mineral pigments are used, together wi e 

ighest quality of Kaun Gum, We test and punfy every 
pound we buy, thus insuring perfect results. Pigment varnishes 
never fade. Imitations of JAP-A-LAC may be made from 
aniline colors which will fade. Never accept a substitute for 
JAP-A-LAC, Be sure of results. 


You can produce any color of ‘wood you desire with 
JAP-A-LAC, and the finish will be as hard as fli 


Q int and as 
smooth as a mirror. It is the most durable and lustrous varnish 
ever made. 


Genuine JAP-A-LAC comes in green labeled cans and 
bears our trade mark, No other manufacturer knows how 


JAP-A-LAC is made. 


It is absolutely impossible to reach the perfection attained 
except by going through the scientific research and expen- 
mental work which has made JAP-A-LAC the one colored 
varnish which can be used with perfect safety. Why be 
imposed upon with an imitation when you can obtain the gen- 
uine at the same price and at the same time be insured against 
unsatisfactory results ? 


We own and operate the largest and most complete varnish 
factory in the world, ur experience in making high gr. 
varnish dates back forty years. Every dollar we spend in 
advertising JAP-A-LAC would jeopardize our reputation 
and mean certain failure to us if our statements were not true in 
every particular. 


A small amount of JAP-A-LAC will quickly cover a dis- 

figured spot on some piece of furniture, or refinish entirely a 
small table or some other surface of equal size. Any housewife 
who has once used JAP-A-ILAC will never allow her home 
to look as it did before her acquaintance with this wonderful 
varnish. When she gets the habit of having everything " look 
like new " all the time, it will be impossible te her to go back 
to the old way. 
_ JAP-A-LAC is manufactured in 18 beautiful colors and is 
intended for refinishing everything in the home from cellar to 
garret—scuffed and worn furniture, interior woodwork, floors, 
weather beaten doors, chandeliers, tables, chairs, etc. 

Thousands of dollars are saved every year by the use of this 
wonderful varnish. Housewives are becoming acquainted 
with what it means to JAP-A-LAC their household effects, 
realizing the immense saving. 

We have so many suggestions to housekeepers,’ of how to 
beautify their homes, that we haye issued a little booklet that 
will be found invaluable. We shall be glad to send you one 
upon request, together with beautiful lor card showing 
the different colors of JAP-A-LAC. A postal will bring it. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and 
Drug Dealers. 


All Sizes from 15c to $2.50 


If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 10c. (except for Gold 


which is 25c.) to cover cost of mailing, and we 
will send FREE Sample, (quarter pint can) to 
any point in the United States. 


The name “ GLIDDEN” on a can of varnish‘is © 
a guarantee of highest quality. If you use var- 
nishes for any purpose insist on Glidden’s Green 
Label line and you will secure the best results. 


° 


1089 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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i ¥ For the 
_ff Busy Writer 


ff Thereis a great saving of 
. . 

time, and a wonderful 
} satisfaction as well, in the ¥f 
‘smooth, positive action and | 
‘the unfailing reliability of 
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MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 
FOUNTAIN: PEN. 
Its Gold Pen is the best in the world 


|] —its feed is built on nature’s 
11 laws, supplying the ink both above 


and below the Gold Pen Point. 


The absolute perfection of these two fff 
fundamental elements makes the Swan fff 
‘ Fountain Pen immeasurably superior to fff 

any other pen ever put on the market. ff 
; 

' 


Get a Swan Fountain Pen that just suits 
your handand your pentroubles are over. 
Write today for our illustrated booklet. ] 

MABIE, TODD & CO. ¥j 
Established 1843 Y} 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 


wi! rh eal 3 


149 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Address 


Department ‘““A"’ 
a London 
Ee 


H 
‘ Manchester 
| 


~ ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


__ In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
| —three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

__If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
| than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. ~- 


mend 10 Cents © 2 20r' of the most 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


ving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 

ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
ZX) and explicit instruc- 
: CZ) tions ata surprisingly 

2 low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
nd lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
atalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free, 
ecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


» 
3 . ; —We will guarantee to put any old 
5c PerSquare leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, 
: Bpepes, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, 
“Keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 


e The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 

00 ae 1X teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
a book tells all about it. Write for it today. 
: Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68, Elyria, Ohio 
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The home savings-bank system not only 
occasioned endless labor and trouble to the 
clerical force, but, in a great many cases, 
proved to be so expensive of operation 
as to be decidedly unprofitable. Many 
bankers regarded the practice as savoring 
of an undignified scramble for “chicken 
feed,”’ and did their unavailing best to 
discourage it. The movement finally 
abated after the failure of the institution 
that had been one of the first and most 
conspicuous exponents of the home savy- 
ings-bank, though its financial troubles 
were traceable to ventures of far greater 
magnitude. 

There is almost as much difference 
between the work of the local solicitor and 
that of the traveling representative as 
there is between the standards of salesman- 
ship required of the vender of ‘‘gents’” 
neckwear and the automobile agent. 
When John A. Smith, representing the 
Eightieth Ward Bank, becomes J. Atwood 
Smith, *vice-president of the National 
County Bank, he changes his entire plan of 
campaign. No longer must he cool his 
heels awaiting the convenience of the 
corner grocer; nor does he now exhibit a 
neatly printed ‘‘official statement of 
condition,’ explain the liberal induce- 
ments offered to neighboring merchants, 
or assure his listener that conservatism and 
courtesy are the watchwords of the institu- 
tion he represents. 

Vice-President Smith calls only upon 
other bankers. At Pittsburg he drops in on 
President Brown of the Eleventh National. 
“Brown,” he says, “‘we are not carrying 
any of your New York reserve.” ‘‘What 
have you to offer?’ inquires Brown. 
“Keep an average daily balance of two 
hundred thousand dollars with us,” replies 
Smith, ‘“‘and we will allow you two per 
cent. and send you one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a week in collections on 
Pittsburg and contiguous territory.” As 
the law permits the Eleventh National to 
keep half of its required reserve in New 
York, Brown selects as his reserve agents 
those banks that reciprocate by sending 
him their Pittsburg ‘‘items,”’ so if Smith’s 
offer is sufficiently liberal it is accepted. 

A proposition that might find favor with 
one bank would not appeal to another, and 
the successful bank drummer must know 
the individual requirements of all pro- 
spective customers, as well as how to 
preserve a margin of profit to his own 
institution in every deal he arranges. In 
some cases he would offer a line of credit 
for a balance, while to other institutions he 
would propose as a special inducement to 
take charge of their loans in the New York 
money market without charge. This latter 
proposition proves very attractive to the 
average banker in the interior, for during 

eriods of stringency the funds of country 
hanies invariably appear in great volume 
in the Wall Street call loan market—fre- 
quently to the inconvenince of commercial 
borrowers in their own localities. At these 
times the out-of-town bank balances in all 
the large cities are reduced to the slender- 
est proportions consistent with sound 
banking, and the work of the New York 
reserve agents becomes more arduous than 
profitable. With the return of normal 
conditions, however, there is always a 
corresponding increase in the size of the 
reserve accounts, and the city banker is 
more than repaid for the services he has 
rendered for his interior correspondents. 

Personality, of course, plays a con- 
spicuous part in the bank drummer’s 
success. To borrow a term from another 
sphere of endeavor, he must be a good 
“mixer”, and must acquire, moreover, an 
extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
bankers in cities other than his own. 
Opportunity to do this is afforded by the 
various conventions of bankers’ associa- 
tions that are held throughout the year. 
Practically every State in the Union has 
one of these organizations, and then there 
is the American Bankers’ Association, 
whose annual gatherings are attended by 
between three and four thousand members. 
During the summer months the bank 
drummer is kept busy going about from 
one convention to another, making new 
acquaintances, renewing old ones, occa- 
sionally delivering a harmless speech, but 
seldom ‘‘talking shop.’”’ Soliciting business 
at these affairs is tabooed by common 
consent. j 

Like the salesman in any other line of 
business, his customers comprise his most 
valuable asset. When he changes em- 
ployers he usually is able to take with him 
a large proportion of his reserve accounts, 
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The Man of ‘To-day 
Is a Wiser Man 


HE man of to- 

day is a wiser 

being than the 
man of 20 years ago. 

This is partic- 
ularly true of his 
buying. He makes 
up his mind that 
he wants a thing, 
and he generally 
gets it. 

You are interested _ 
Wi CLOtINCSS Or 
never has pride in 
personal appear- 
ance been so im- 
portant in the 
world as to-day, 
but are you getting 
exactly what you 
want? 

Are your clothes 
wholly satisfactory 
to you? Do they 
fit as smoothly as 
some you have 
seen? Have they 
that atmosphere of 
distinction which 
people call style? 

These things are 
hiatdiecone ¢ tain 
clothes—in exactly proper quantity. The average 
tailor cannot give them to you If he could he 
would not be “‘average.’? You probably can 
hardly afford the other kind. 

But you can afford what Stein-Bloch do for 
you. ‘They gather from all parts of the fashion- 
able world the best in fashion and in fabrics. 

These various features they assemble and 
review, and the clothes are handed over to you, 
perfect composites of the best fashion of the day. 
They fit you smoothly and impart to your 
whole physical being character and style. They 
are modern clothes for modern men; and are 
ready at the best clothier’s in your town. 


Write for ‘‘Smartness,’”’ a book of 
fashionable clothes as they are worn by 
the best dressed men to-day. Full of 
illustrations—sent free. And insist upon 
seeing this label before you try on. It is 
in every Stein-Bloch coat, and stands for 
54 Years of Knowing How. 


‘THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors for Men 
Offices and Shops: Rochester, N. Y. New York: 130-132 Fifth Ave. 
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Oar 
colored 
catalog 
showing 
styles, weights 
and prices, 


sent free 
for the 


asking. 


HONEST 
DEALERS 
will tell you that 
Shawknit Socks wear < 
longer, are fast color; seamless, and 

delightfully soft to the feet. Because 

they are shaped in the knitting they 
do not bind nor draw over instep. 


For the sake of tender feet we. _ 
have produced Style 5°71, a Light 
Weight cotton stocking, Pure White 
Inside — no dye next the skin —and 
Black and White Mixture Outside. 
Also Style 35?1, the same as Style 
5°], only Extra Light Weight. 


If you cannot procure the above styles 
of Shawknit Socks from your dealer, _ 
we will fill your tral order upon re- 
ceipt of price. These goods delivered 

at our own expense anywhere in the 
United States, 25 cents a pair, six 
pairs $1.50, packed in an attractive 
box. Sizes9 to 11% inclusive. 


Mention size when ordering | 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
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and the constant shifting of reserve agents 
which is recorded in the weekly reports of 
the Comptroller of the Currency is an 
eloquent testimonial to the activities of 
the bank drummer. 

Under the circumstances it is not strange 
that he should regard his obligations to his 
customers as scarcely less binding than his 
obligations to his own bank. If he is to 
retain their deposits he must secure for 
them the most favorable arrangements 
possible, as well as safeguard their balances 
in time of financial stress. When a certain 
large Wall Street bank closed its doors as a 
result of last year’s panic, the representa- 
tives of the press were informed that the 
failure had been precipitated by a promi- 
nent official of the concern sending tele- 
grams to a number of out-of-town banks, 
advising them to withdraw their balances. 
Some of those whose machinations had 
been directly responsible for the difficulties 
of the institution were the most severe in 
their criticism of the course alleged to have 
been followed by this officer; but, while 
their charges were never proven, the fact 
remains that such a course would have 
been justified by the circumstances. Here 
was a man who had devoted the greater 
part of a long and honorable banking 
eareer to building up a deposit line aggre- 
gating several million dollars, which he 
had been able to preserve intact even after 
the affairs of his bank had become the 
subject of common gossip. During many 
weeks of uncertainty preceding the crash 
his entire time was spent in helping to 
straighten out the tangled affairs, and inci- 
dentally in awaiting developments, but 
things went from bad to worse until they 
reached that interesting stage in the affairs 
of a tottering bank where the ‘wise 
accounts’”’ are observed to dwindle. It 
was then that the correspondents were 
advised as to the actual conditions, and 
governed themselves according to the dic- 
tates of a judgment born of experience. 


Unemployed Bank Presidents 


It is worthy of note that this gentleman 
found little difficulty in securing a lucrative 
position of a similar nature with another 
Wall Street bank, whose correspondents 
now include many of the institutions that 
changed their New York reserve agent at 
such an opportune moment. He was much 
more fortunate in this respect than most of 
the drummers whose banks collapsed in 
the panic of last autumn, for they, as a 
rule, not only lost their positions but also 
their customers, and since then have been 
compelled to resort to other means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

Indeed, the wholesale failures that 
occurred during the trying days of last 
October played havoe with bank officers 
generally, no less than sixty-five presidents, 
vice-presidents and cashiers, to say nothing 
of several thousand clerks, being thrown 
out of employment in New York alone, 
while the rest of the country contributed 
its full share of former bankers to the 
ranks of the unemployed. Since that time 
many of the closed institutions have re- 
opened, but, in most cases, with a brand- 
new set of officers, for a bank, like Cesar’s 
wife, must be above suspicion, and the 
presence of an official who has been through 
one failure is hardly calculated to restore 
confidence among timid depositors. 

When the traveling representative is 
armed with an official title it is usually 
that of vice-president; occasionally he is 
an assistant cashier, while in a few remote 
cases the president himself is the ‘‘ business 
getter.”” Unlike the local solicitor he is a 
salaried man, though in the case of non- 
officials a salary and commission, or even a 
straight commission, are frequently paid. 
The salaries range from about three thou- 
sand dollars to as high as twenty-five 
thousand dollars, according to the “‘selling”’ 
ability of the individual and the size of 
the deposit line he controls. The vice- 
president of one large bank is said person- 
ally to control twelve million dollars in 
deposits, and his salary is larger than that 
of the president. There are .a number of 
others who are credited with an almost 
equally important clientéle. 

As a general rule, once a bank drummer 
secures control of a large deposit line he 
spends less time on the road and more at 
the bank writing letters to his customers 
and attending to collections and kindred 


| matters. This is especially true if he be an 


official, for then he frequently assumes 
the duties of an executive rather than 
of a salesman, and instead of traveling 


constantly he contents himself with making 
periodical trips. However, he still attends 
as many conventions as possible, for he 
cannot afford to let his friends and custom- 
ers forget him. 

One bank will frequently employ three 
or four drummers, each of whom has a 
territory of his own, and this accounts for 
the great number of out-of-town bankers 
that eventually drift into the large cities. 
When the president of a Southern or 
Western bank is elected toa vice-presidency 
in a New York institution it does not mean 
that the metropolis has run out of banking 
talent, but usually that the new official 
can ‘‘swing’’ a number of accounts in his 
section of the country. If he be sufficiently 
familiar with the inside workings of the New 
York bank he may be given supervision over 
the collection department, but.even then 
his principal duties are more likely to be 
those of a drummer than of an executive. 

It must be admitted that good bank 
drummers do not always make éfficient 
officers, for they are prone to subordinate 
all other considerations to the accumula- 
tion of a large deposit line. One of the 
contributory causes of last year’s failures 
was that the reckless spirits that had 
recently come into control of a chain of 
banks officered these institutions with men 
whose reputations had been made as “‘ busi- 
ness getters’’ rather than as bankers. They 
were able to secure deposits, but were lack- 
ing in a knowledge of how to care for them. 

There is another class of solicitors that 
may best be described as free lances, for 
each one represents not a single bank 
but twenty. Their income is dependent 
entirely upon the results they are able to 
obtain, and they are free to go where and 
when they please. They have a separate 
arrangement with each institution, under- 
stand the requirements of each, and by 
skillfully arranging a swapping of deposits 
are usually able to earn double commis- 
sions on the deals they engineer. Their 
business is an extremely profitable one, the 
more so because their numbers are small 
and their tefritory unrestricted. 

The bank drummer, in all his phases, 
isa development of a relentless commercial- 
ism that is gradually leveling the barrier 
separating the professions from ‘“‘trade.”’ 
The banker of half a century ago would no 
sooner think of soliciting deposits than he 
would think of advertising, and yet both 
the solicitor and the advertisement now 
are generally recognized as essential factors 
in the success of the modern bank, at least 
if it be located in any of the centres of 
population. Like the physician and the 
lawyer, the banker of former days was con- 
tent to sit in his office and with patience 
and dignity await the pleasure of the 
outside world; but the few who have 
steadfastly clung to the traditions of that 
generation have beheld their institutions 
languish in the clutch of that most insid- 
ious of commercial diseases, ‘dry rot.” It 
cannot be said that the profession has 
accepted all the twentieth-century innova- 
tions complacently, but even to-day, when 
the triumph of the modern school is every- 
where conceded, one occasionally hears an 
old-time banker call upon the shades of 
Hamilton and Morris in protest against 
the new order of things. 


Why We Toe Out 


N SPITE of the fact that “ pigeon-toed”’ | 


has becomea term of reproach, most out- 
door living races ‘‘toe in”’ when they walk, 
as is almost ludicrously obvious in our 
native Indian tribes. If this, then, be the 
case, it is obvious that we do not push off 
directly from the point of our shoe, but 
from the side of the sole opposite the ball 
of the foot on the outer side if we ‘‘toe in,” 
and on the inner, or great-toe, side if we 
assume our carefully-acquired drill-sergeant 
gait and ‘“‘toe out.” Hence the broad, 
shovel-shaped, flat-boat toe is not only an 
offense to the eye, but a hindrance to effi- 
ciency in rapid and enduring walking. It 
by no’ means necessarily follows that any- 
thing which is ugly is on that account 
hygienic. This intoeing, bent-legged gait, 
by the way, is not only being adopted in 
our gymnasia and schools of physical train- 
ing, but even by the army drill-masters, 
particularly the French. 

This pointed toe must, however, be 
“whittled” off only on one side, and that 
the outer. 


fectly straight, and deflects the great toe 
outward, is crippling to the last degree. 


Anything which tends to make | 
the inner side of the shoe other than per- | 


| 
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Lessen 


Wash-Day’s Work 


Write at once for big, free descriptive 
folder that shows how ki d 
i you can make wash. 
_day’s work easier and your home surround. \) 
ings more attractive with the compact, | 
common-sense, convenient : 
Famous 


HILL Gir DRYER | 


Holds a whole yard full of wash, every bit put up 
while you stand in one place—the line comes to | 
you. Does away with clumsy, dirty, unsight] 
old clothes lines that disfigure the lawn an 
make extra work. Taken apart, folded 
up, put away —leaving lawns_clear, 
Holds 100 to 150 feet of line. Write 
for Folder § with full description. 


Hill Dryer Co., 366 Park Ave. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Need This 


time-saving, 
saving sifter. 
in thrown-out ashes—think of the work and 
dust most sifters mean—/hen sit down and 
write us to send you the big, free folder about 


Hill’s “Hustler” 
Ash Sifter 


Sifts a week's ashes in a few minutes, without dust 
—so easily a child can do it. Enclosed rotary 

sifter drops ash-dust in barrel—clean, unburnt 

coal rolls out into scuttle. JLessens fuel expense. 
Saves its small cost several times a year. 
Write for Folder 5 today— you'll surely 
be interested. 


Hill Dryer Co., 366 Park Ave. 


Worcester, Mass. 


work-saving, money- 
Think of the fuel you waste 


Feel at 
The Crank 


The. slightest ‘feel’? of the crank 
proves the perfection of MOBILOIL. 
There is no possibility of anything but 
perfect lubrication in any gasoline en- 
gine, regardless of type. For different 
machines there are different grades of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


Our booklet tells you which is the proper 

| grade for your automobile—and why. A 

copy will be sent free on request. It con= 
tains much of interest to motorists. 


MOBILOIL in barrels, and in cans" 
with patent pouring spout, is sold by 
all dealers. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Tricycles for Cripples 
f and 


ae. \ =: Chairs for ® 
Ewe Invalids 


Complete catalog 
| sent on request. Write for it today. 


| WORTHINGTON CO., 150 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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0 CERITY TALK 


| an 


“because” ready for every ‘‘why.”’ 
He is fortified with explanations 
before he hits the downgrade. 
It’s the same way with a suit or overcoat 
that backslides. 
_ Take an ordinary ready-made suit—one 
of the ‘“‘hand-me-down”’ variety that puts 
on a lot of airs when you first see it. My! 
how nice that suit acts! 
It’s going to be your friend, it is! It just 
ows you and it were made for each other, 
“itp its life work is going to be to make you 


Ppy- 

It’s full of Old Dr. Goose’s dope and is as 

flighty in its promises as a gold brick man 

before the deal is made. 

But a couple months /ater, you ask that 
suit: 

“Why did you pucker and puff and pull 
all out of shape?” 

Quick as a wink it will whine: “ Because 
Old Dr. Goose twisted me and tugged and 
pulled and hauled at me while I was soaked 
with hot water, until he made me Jook like 
something I wasn’t.” 

_ “Why did the collar jut out behind and 
get limp in front?” 

| “Because it wasn’t cut right in the first place, 

and because the hot flat iron put the curve in it.’’ 
“Why did the buttons pop off, the buttonholes 

grow big and the fabric fade and the whole thing go 
to wreck generally ?”’ 

| “Because the buttons were tacked on any old 

| way, and the buttonholes were gouged in and 

faked up, and the fabric was carelessly inspected.”’ 
“Why did you backslide, Mr. Suit? Why did 
you backslide, Mr. Overcoat ?’’ 

4 “Because we were made to se// and not to wear. 

A Because Old Dr. Goose—the hot flat iron—could 

} ~ only dope us enough to make us go a short 

| distance.’’ 

| Sincerity suits and overcoats don’t back- 

# Ss ide | 

| They have heart in them, and honesty in 

| them, and backbone in them; they are made 

_| by people who believe that it is a good deal 

| better to be sure about the future than to 

__ brag about the past. 5 

You can and will find the Sincerity suit 
or overcoat that is your ideal as to pattern 
and fashion and fit; and your college-boy 
will tell you that the Sincerity clothes made 
especially for him and the other college chaps 
are the best ever. 

_ There’s individuality in every Sincerity 

style, whether it is the conservative suit or 

overcoat or the distinctive models that meet 
the wishes of those who want something 
away from the ordinary. 

__ Every morning we get a big lot of requests for 

our style book; every afternoon the style book is 

_ mailed to each person requesting it. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


| +) MAN that backslides always has a 
{ 
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Our labelin every garment ts your guaranty. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Autobiography 
of an Obscure Author 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Next day the slugger visited the office, 
accompanied by a friend whose irregular 
but rugged features guaranteed a super- 
lative degree of toughness. His purpose, 
as he explained in language which left a 
pale-blue haze in the hall, was to demon- 
strate the falsity of our assertion that he 
was povateally incapacitated, by knocking 
the blocks off the entire editorial staff, 
which he described, severally and collect- 
ively, in terms which, to say the least, were 
exaggerated. 

From a strategical position in the door- 
way of the composing-room I directed upon 
him the conquering eye of courage; but 
the only result was a flow of language such 
as no gentleman would encourage by stay- 
ing to hear. In fact, the red-headed office- 
boy was left to do the honors to these 
guests. But what the editorial staff 
lacked in hospitality was abundantly sup- 
plied by the composing-room. The foreman 
and the make-up man, both warm-hearted 
children of Erin, went to receive the 
callers, with an alacrity in which joyous 
anticipation was tempered by judicious 
calculation. The foreman hastily selected 
a two-column cut of Archbishop Ryan 
which, with its metal base, weighed about 
four pounds. The make-up man took a cut 
for the funny column in each hand. As 
several printers followed this example, the 
visitors would soon have enjoyed the 
extraordinary distinction of being com- 
pletely illustrated with all the pictures 
designed for that day’s edition. At that 
time, however, the spirit of local govern- 
ment was esthetically dead, and this 
artistic intention was frustrated by the 
appearance of a policeman from downstairs. 
Under the persuasion of authority the 
callers retired, exuding bad words—an 
issue which depressed the foreman to such 
a degree that he was surly all day. In 
the afternoon I found him thoughtfully 
hefting the cut of Archbishop Ryan, and I 
believe he never afterward beheld a coun- 
terfeit presentment of his Grace’s benign 
features without a pang of regret. The 
consensus of editorial opinion was that the 
reporter who said. the slugger was bodily 
helpless and bedfast was incorrect. It 
illustrates the disadvantage to the paper of 
untrustworthy reporting. 

That reporter was, in the main, depend- 
able; but in this particular case he had been 
misled. Who will lie, and under what 
circumstances, is a standing problem for 
the newspaper man. Early in my ex- 
perience the managing editor sent me to 
see an affluent business man, and shocked 
me by saying: ‘‘As a matter of course, he 
will try to lieto you about it. Just tell him 
you know so and so, and don’t let him bluff 
you with any fairy stories.” That many 
men will lie is certainly an accepted doc- 
trine of reporting. I wish I could say that 
I had discovered less justification for it. 
Truth-telling, after all, is merely relative. 

There was Bobby G , a large, raw- 
boned, slow, cockney Englishman, fresh 
from London, one of the numberless human 
atoms drawn to Chicago by the wide lure 
of the Fair. Ungifted with wit or imagina- 
tion he was the soul of diligence and 
dependability. I could hardly believe it 
when O’Brien told me about Bobby at the 
Harrison Street police station. Yet it was 
true. This human clock was subject to a 
remarkable variation. Once in so often 
he stepped aside from his mechanical 
regularity —into a saloon. 

One saloon leads to another. In the 
course of time Bobby found a snug doorway 
in which he curled up and went to sleep. 
In the course of time, also, a policeman 
found Bobby and took him to the station. 
Arraigned before the magistrate in the 
morning, with an unfaltering blue eye and 
with a cockney accent unmistakable in any 
part of the world, Bobby gravely alleged 
that he was a native of Indiana, brought 
up on a farm near La Porte; it was the 
first time he had ever been in a city; his 
father had sent him with a drove of ‘‘pigs”’ 
to sell; he had fallen in with two strangers; 
he believed they had drugged him, for all 
his money was gone. 

This astonishing tale, bristling with 
Briticisms, might have provoked a reprisal; 
but, fortunately, on Bobby’s first appear- 
ance a Bureau reporter who recognized him 
was present and whispered to the Court. 
So the magistrate, being gifted with a sense 
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Healing 
Lather” 


Shaving Cream Soap 


It’s the lather as much as the razor that makes a 
comfortable shave. 


If the beard is not properly softened the sharpest 
razor will pull and scrape. 


Heretofore the trouble has been that the more 
you rubbed in the lather to soften the beard, the more 
annoying were the after effects of the shave. The lather 
forced into the pores dried and irritated them. 


When you use Berset Shaving Cream Soap all 
these troubles disappear. No more drawn, dried, 
smarting faces—no more need of creams and lotions 
to allay skin irritation. 


Berset Shaving Cream Soap is composed of Glycer- 
ine, the well-known skin healer, and Cocoanut Oil, the 


pore cleanser and skin food. It contains no free alkali 
to dry and parch the skin and to irritate the sensitive 
pores. On the contrary, it is antiseptic and healing, 
will not dry on the face, and is positively good for the 
skin. Put up in collapsible tubes, it is more sanitary 
and more convenient than ordinary shaving soaps and 
the last drop is as easy to get as the first. 


After shaving with Berset Shaving Cream Soap 
the face will feel smooth and soft—the pores will be 
cleansed, but yet retain their natural amount of oil, and 
the skin will feel refreshed and stimulated. 

For Shampooing, Berset Shaving Cream Soap will be 
found superior to anything you ever used. Leaves the 
scalp in perfect condition and the hair smooth and silky. 

25 cents a tube at dealers’. 

Sample tube sufficient for one month’s shaving sent to any 
address on receipt of a 2 cent stamp to cover postage. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 


Sales Office: Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 
5213 Metropolitan Tower, 63 Ferry Street, 
New York City. Newark, N. J. 


Branch Offices — Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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Brighten 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS 

“‘BriGHTEN Up FinisHes’’ is 

the new name for an old line 
of household paints, varnishes, stains 
and enamels. We have grouped 
them all under the label ‘‘ Brighten 
Up Finishes’’ for your convenience 
in buying, and as your guide in get- 
ting the best for your needs. 

If there is a stovepipe, a piece of 
furniture, a picture frame, a door, a 
floor or any part of the house or its 
contents that need attention, there 
is in the ‘‘Brighten Up” line just 
the treatment to best beautify and 


preserve it. Just ask the dealer for 


SHERWIN LLIALES 
IDFiGatien Up 
Finisines 


for the purpose you have in mind and you 
will get exactly what you ought to have. 


10 kinds, 77 colors. | Write for booklet. 
JHE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND 
VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Address all ingutries to613 Canal Road, N. W’., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address; 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 


‘here is*a -Sherwin- 
Williams paint, var- 
nish, stain or enamel 
for Very sUsiacc amet 
is always the right 
quality—the best for 
the purpose. 
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of humor, gravely admonished Bobby to 
beware the pitfalls of a great city the next 
time he left his native Hoosier farm, and 
discharged him. This thing, substantially 
without variation, was repeated at intervals 
of three or four months for two years. In 
view of which one might jump to the con- 
clusion that Bobby was a liar. Yet he 
lost his job because he once stubbornly 
refused to write something, under instruc- 
tions, which appeared to him essentially 
unfair. 

On that paper, at least, no individual 
advertiser could influence the editorial 
department. I remember when one of the 
biggest advertisers in town came up to get 
a friend’s divorce story suppressed—with 
the net result that the story was printed on 
the front page instead of an inside page, 
as it would otherwise have been. The 
business department and the editorial 
department were, of course, organs of the 
same body and guided by the same polity. 

Yet pulls were not unknown. On the 
contrary, they were frankly recognized. 
A man who favored the paper by giving it 
news could always count upon its favors in 
return, within reasonable limits. The pull 
of a certain lawyer was then a standing fact 
of Chicago journalism, His wishes carried 
more weight in several editorial offices 
than those of any other outsider. This 
was not the result of sinister machinations, 
as his rivals imagined. It was because he 
put those papers under obligations to him 
by giving them valuable news. 

At the time of which I am speaking we 
were peculiarly indebted and correspond- 
ingly grateful to the man referred to. He 
was engaged in trying an important case 
and desired everlastingly to roast certain 
persons on the other side. So Bobby was 
instructed to go to court and make a quite 
full report of a speech which the lawyer was 
about to deliver in the case. 

When Bobby’s copy came in we were 
dismayed—all except the managing editor, 
who stood off a fit by sheer exercise of will- 
power. Far from performing his appointed 
function of giving publicity to the eminent 
lawyer’s roast of his opponents, Bobby 
roasted the eminent lawyer. Summoned 
by an office-boy he came in—deliberate, 
clumping, mild as ever. The eminent 
lawyer, he explained calmly, was a dirty 
blackguard; his speech was nothing but a 
lot of personal abuse and billingsgate; some 
of the things he said were lies. Bobby 
added, uncontentiously, that the Press 
should not lend itself to disseminating vile, 
personal attacks; his report gave the truth, 
and it was the only one he could make. 

Being fired in several uncomplimentary 
terms he thoughtfully twisted his sandy 
mustache and clumped out. Two days 
later he solemnly assured the magistrate, 
in the burring accents of London, that he 
was born in Indiana and had never been 
in a city before. 


Editor's Note—This story will be complete in six 
parts, of which this is the fifth part. 


Pap’s Weather Alarm 


LD PAP PETERS, a resident of a 

small Southern town, has discovered 

an absolutely new use for telephone wires. 

“Be you a lawyer?”’ inquired Pap, who 
went limping into a lawyer’s office. 

“Yes, sir; [ama lawyer. Sit down.” 

“T want you to fetch a lawsuit against 
the telephone company. Can you fetch 
lawsuits against them?” 

“Yes, sir; we can sue them, all right. 
What’s the matter?” 

‘‘ Well, you see, Squire, I lives out yonder 
in the Deerhollow neighborhood, and runs 
a truck patch. Them telephone folks 
come along and sot up a big post at the 
corner of my fence, right nigh the gate.” 

The lawyer’s face brightened. ‘‘Oh, 
yes! I see. It interferes with ingress and 
egress to your property; additional servi- 
tude, and te 

The old man looked bewildered. 

“No, Squire; lemme finish a-tellin’ you. 
That post is been thar nigh on to twenty 


| year, and it’s stuck fuller of wires than the 


hair on a hog’s back; and when the 
weather’s a-goin’ to turn cold all them 
wires begins to sing. I kin lie right thar 
in my bed and hear ’em. So I gits up and 
goes and kivers my cabbages. Them 
telephone men come along an’ moved that 
post and tuk them wires more’n a quarter 
ofa mile away. NowI can’t hear ’em sing 
no mo’. Last night thar come a frost, an’ 
all my cabbages got friz, and now I wants 
to sue the corp’ration.” 


October 24, 1908 


Collectors and Makers of Fine Furs. 


Fur Buying an Art. \ 


; 


{ 
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Aristocratic in richness and. 
brilliancy, Plymouth Furs 
are the standard of fur 
quality in America, 
In buying fur the pres. 
tige of the company 
from whom you make 
your purchase is your 
surest protection, 

. sf 

There is one house 
whose name is an abso- 
lute guarantee of the 
worth of all their furs. 
That House is the Ply- 


mouth Fur Company. 


Write for our — 
Style Book D> 


It tells you about furs. 
It tells how, situated in the 
center of the great fur region 
of America, we secure the 

uy best and choicest pelts. It 
Mink Lined Coat as illustrated, $150 tells of the great care exer- 
Muskrat Lined Coat as tllustrated, $75 cised in every detail of the 
manufacture of pelts into practical, comfortable and fashionable garments. 
It explains the great saving that results in dealing direct with the maker, be 

your purchase $5 or $5000. 
A superbly illustrated 64 page Style Book sent free 

on request. 


WOMEN’ S FURS. Fur Jackets, Coats, Fur-lined Coats, 
Muffs, and Neckpieces. 


MEN’ S FURS. Coats, Caps and Gloves, for street, driving 


How Much 


You Save 


If you need a stove or range, don’t buy until you get our factory prices. 

I promise you that I will save you $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
high as $18, $20 and even $30 on our largest. And I promise you that you cannot get any- 
where at any price, a better stove or range than the Kalamazoo. 

Just let me quote you prices. Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 
quality and prices, with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 
That will tell the story. You can see for yourself. You want to save money and you 
want to get high quality. Why not investigate our plan, then? Why not let me show 
you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices on stoves or ranges? 

We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices. 

We Pay the 


On 360 Days Approval Test— “Frain 


I promise, in black and white, to refund your money — every cent of it 
"eS 7 —if you donot find your purchase in every way exactly as represented. 
ee ° Remember, every Kalamazoo is of the highest possible grade, made 
of the best materials and in the best manner. You deal directly with 
the manufacturers — a company that has a larger number of individual 
customers than any other stove company in existence. We have sold 
thousands of stoves and ranges to readers of this journal, and no 
r doubt can refer you to near neighbors who have saved money 
by buying a Kalamazoo. Many customers write that they 
have saved enough on a single Kalamazoo to pay for a whole season’s fuel. 
You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new dress, an article of furniture, 
or perhaps to pay your taxes. 


\ 7 OU want to make every cent you spend this year, count for quality and economy. 


Is it not to your interest to get our prices? 


Send Postal For Catalogue 
For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, No. 152 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, No. 808 

Fully describing more than 300 sizes and styles of Coal and Wood 
Ranges, Gas Stoves’and Ranges, Coal and Wood Heaters, Hotel 
Ranges, Base Burners, Laundry Stoves, Etc. I know that if you get 
our prices—and see our quality you will not even think of buying any 
other make. Let me show you how much you can save. 


. All Kalamazoo 

» cook stoves and 
®& ranges have pat- 
ent thermometers 
which make bak- 
ing and roasting 
easy. 


William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MUSIC 


A Copy of 25c Music — also late list 
sites le Standard and Classical Shee! 
Music at Cut Prices—for 4c to pay post 
age. Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banj¢ 
Strings and Supplies at Low Prices 


Danielson’s Music House, Jamestown, N.Y 


10 DULL RAZOR BLADES 25c. 


Send 10 double or single edged blades. We restore 

keen edge better than new. Every blade hair-tested, 

Estab. 5 years. Thousands of delighted customers. 
CHEMICAL STEEL CO., 715 Cambridge Building, Chicago. 
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\Litomobiles 


When you drove a carriage you knew that the name of the best solid, 


-two-wire carriage tire was “‘Kelly-Springfield.” 


| 


__ To-day that is also the name of the best pneumatic tire for automobiles. 


__ We made solid tires for years and we made them so well that the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire has become not only the best made, but also the best 
known tire and the one of which most is sold. 


ip E DID not start in the business 
3 ot making pneumatic tires until 
€ were sure we had the right tire. 


We did not wish to make a pneu- 

“matic tire that was not good enough 
ho be named ‘‘Kelly-Springfield’’ be- 
cause we set the tire standard so high 
on our solid tires. 

We intended that the best in 
pneumatics should be Kelly-Springfield, 
“just as the best in solid tires is Kelly- 
‘Springfield. 


| 
a 
| 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD SOLID TIRES 


at all carriage builders 


NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO 
243-245 West 47th Street 11-13 Hawkins Street 435 Wabash Avenue 


We now have that tire. The Kelly- 
Springfield Pneumatic 1s recommended to 
those who drive automobiles as embody- 
ing the best in automobile tire construc- 
tion, backed up by years of experiment 
and success in making rubber composition 
to produce the best wearing and the most 
resilient automobile tire that can be made. 

Equip your auto with Kelly- 
Springfield Pneumatics the next outfit 
of tires you buy and you will know 
that what we say is true. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD PNEUMATICS 


at all automobile supply houses 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York, and Akron, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS DETROIT, MICH. 
315 North Broad Street 2340 Olive Street 294 Jefferson Avenue 


CINCINNATI, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, AKRON, OHIO 
641 Main Street 507 Howard Street Cook and Kelly Aves. 
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Anew world 
is opened to you 
by the possession 


of a PIANOLA 


Let the great masters of music guide 
you through this world—show you 
its rare beauties—train you to find 
the paths that lead to fullest enjoy- 
ment yourself. 


The greatest geniuses of music 
—Paderewski, Grieg, Strauss, 
Moszkowski, Chaminade, etc., have 
recorded for your use their individual 
interpretations on the Metrostyle rolls 
of the Pianola. Note by note they 
show you how, by the most delicate 
shades of interpretation, you can bring 
out the true beauty of a composition. 


Only with the Pianola do you 
have this guidance. No other 
Piano-player has 


The Metrostyle 


or anything to take its place in guid- 
ing you to artistic interpretation. 


You don’t have to use the 


Metrostyle. You can use your own 
interpretation if you wish. Paderewski 
or some other great musician stands at 
your shoulder to help you when you 
need it—to smooth out difficulties of 
interpretation—to aid you in realizing 
the full pleasure that music artistically 
rendered can afford. 


Exclusive Advantages Found in No Other Piano-Player 
The Metrostyle is only ove of the many features that 
distinguish the Pianola from all its imitators. The 
Themodist, which is also exclusive with the Pianola, 
is a vital and wonderful improvement. It enables 
the performer to make the melody or ‘‘theme’’ 
notes of a piece sound louder than the accompani- 
ment. It gives him an absolutely governable touch 
so that he can modulate the theme and accompani- 

ment independently of one another. 


Send us a postal and we will mail you free our 
illustrated booklet, ‘“‘ The Fascination of Per- 
sonally Producing Music,” and the name of 
our nearest agent, together with details of our 
new easy purchase plan. Ask for booklet A. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall 


362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., New York 


| love with another at the time, 


| proposal? 


THE SATURDAY 


The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Whata strange way of advocating your 
friend you have.” 

Arkwright flushed scarlet. ‘‘I thought 
you’d quite dismissed him as a possibility,”’ 
he stammered. 

“With a woman every man sa possibil- 
ity so long as no man’s a certainty.” 

““Margaret, you couldn’t marry a man 
you didn’t like?” 

She seemed to reflect. ‘‘ Not if I were in 
” she said 
finally. 

‘“‘That’s as far as my womanly delicacy — 


| what’s left of it after my years in society 


—ean influence me. And it’s stronger, 
I believe, than the delicacy of most women 
of our sort.” 

They were sitting now on the bench 
round the circle where the fountain was 
tossing high its jets, in play with the sun- 
shine. She was looking very much the 
woman of the fashionable world, and the 
soft grays, shading into blues, that dom- 
inated her costume gave her an exceeding 
and entrancing fragility of look. Ark- 
wright thought her eyes wonderful; the 
delicate odor of the lilac sachet powder 
which she affected sat upon his senses 
like a love-philter. 

“Yes, , you are finer and nobler than most 
women,” he said giddily. ‘‘And that’s 
why it distresses me to hear you talk, even 
in jest, as if you could marry Josh.” 

** And a few weeks ago you were suggest- 


| ing that he would be just the husband 


for me.” 

Arkwright was silent. How could he go 
on? How tell her why he had changed 
without committing himself to her by a 
She was fascinating—would be 
an ideal wife. With what style and taste 
she’d entertain—how she’d shine at the 
head of his table! What a satisfaction it 
would be to feel that his money was being 
so competently spent. But—well, he did 
not wish to marry, not just yet; perhaps, 
somewhere in the world, he would find, 
in the next few years, a woman even bet- 
ter suited to him than Margaret. Marry- 
ing was a serious business. It was said 
that nowadays girls went to the altar 
thinking that if the husbands they were 
taking proved unsatisfactory they would 
soon be free again, the better off by the 
title of Mrs. and a good stiff alimony and 
some invaluable experience. ‘‘I must keep 
my head,” thought he. ‘‘I must consider 
how I’d feel after the fatal cards were 
out.”’ 

“Yes, you were quite eager for me to 
marry him,” persisted she. She was 
watching his face out of the corner of her 
eye. 

ey admit it,’ said he huskily. ‘But 
we’ve both changed since then.” 

““Changed?”’ said she, perhaps a shade 
too encouragingly. 

He felt the hook tickling his gills and 
darted off warily. 

““Changedtowardhim,I mean. Changed 
in our estimate of his availability as a 
husband for you.’”’ He rose; the situa- 
tion was becoming highly perilous. ‘“‘I 
must speak to your mother and fly. I’m 
late for an appointment now.’ 

As he drove away ten minutes later he 
drew a long breath. ‘‘Gad!”’ said he half 
aloud. ‘‘Rita’ll never realize how close I 
was to proposing to-day. She almost had 
me. . . Though why I should think 
of it that way I don’t know. It’s deuced 
low and indelicate of me. She ought to be 
my wife. I love her as much as a man of 
experience can love a woman in advance of 
trying her out thoroughly. If she had 
money I’d not be hesitating, I’m afraid. 
Perhaps Josh’s more than half right and 
I’m oversophisticated. My doubts and 
delays may cost me a kind of happiness I’d 
rather have than anything on earth—7? it 
yee exists.’”’ There he laughed comfort- 
ably. 

‘Poor Rita! If she only knew, how cut 
up she’d be!”’ 

He might not have been so absolutely 
certain of her ignorance could he have 
looked into the Severences’ drawing-room 
just then. For Margaret, after a burst of 
hysterical gayety, had gone to the far end 
of the room on the pretext of arranging 
some flowers. And there, with her face 
securely hid from the half-dozen round the 
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- Samples 


of forms printed 
on tne Gammeter 
.  Maltigraph, togeth 
with a multigraphe 
. typewritten lett Tt ad- 
dressed to you person- 
ally. Simply send us 
your name, the name of 
your firm, and the 
_ sition you occupy. 
will also send descriptive 
‘booklet or catalogu 


is ‘both a teal multiple ‘typewriter. and 
typewritten originals in multiple quant 
: The Multigraph does good off 
and an office boy’s time. Small quantities are pr 


1 printer's ee scale. 


The “Multigrap 


type with the fingers The work of . “setting p the 
* ply drum on the Benet to Bue printing ets on 


—Hrancit Orricas- Evenyw ERR 
Earorenr Selling Agents: The Inter- 
~ nattonal Maltigraph Co. 

73 Queen Street 


AN IDEAL FALL VACATION. 


An invigorating five-day ocean trip, restful and health giving, on mag- 
nificent 10,000 ton steamships with luxurious accommodations and an 


unsurpassed cuisine. 


A sojourn in the half-French half-American city of 
New Orleans, always brimful of interest. 


In. Pullmans through the great 


harvesting centers of the South and Middle West, visiting St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and other principal cities, stopping at Niagara Falls, 
and then home after a delightful tour — fully rested — ready for business. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS 


Choice of Several Rail Routes Returning 


ROUND-TRIP RATE, INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS ON STEAMER, $63.00 
For full information address L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 


We Make Labels That Sell Your Goods—Letterheads That Command Attention, 


You will never buy another lithographed label if 
you will send for samples of embossed and flat labels 
produced by the new Press-o-graph Process, 

Colors are much more perfectly registered — and 
of greater brilliancy—than is usual by the litho- 
graph process. 

This is superiority of tremendous importance, and 
one that adds infinitely to 
the salability of your goods. 

More than that—although 
you should not underesti- 
mate the features just men- 
tioned—this new process 
makes possible the produc- 
tion of high grade labels in considerably less time 
than the most speedy lithograph plant, and without 
rushing or turning out any but perfect work. 

rite today for the samples. Give us an idea of 
your requirements so that we can figure with you. 

Press-o-graph Process also places embossed 


stationery within easy reach of the man who heme 
tofore has had to be content with photo-engraved 
lithographed letterheads because he felt he could | 
not afford embossed work. By our Press-o- coum) 
Process we can supply a special design at a cost t 
you fully one-fourth less than photo-engraving. 

Our plant is equipped to give you the best in the 

worldin Art Gummed Stick- 
ers Display Cards (with 
without our patent easel | 
backs), Bill Heads, Stat 
ments, Catalogue Cover 
Boxes and whatever y 
may require in Pres: 
graph, Printed or “embossed matter. 

Tell us your needs and the quantity and quali 
desired, and we will quote prices and send sampl 
that will convince you and bring us your order, 

Agents wanted with experience in handling printed 
or lithographed matter. Good commission. 


THE STUDIO PRINTING & BOX COMPANY, 650 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohi 


EMBROIDERY STILETTO 


Sterling Silver of Special Design. Length, 5% inches. 


Our splendid catalogue, 200 pages, 10,000 illustrations of gold and silver articles, and wedding gifts, sent Free 
WARREN MANSF 


upon receipt of 6 cents to pay postage. TH. 
Gold and Silversmiths, Established 1867. 


Dealers Wanted. 245 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 


This useful and dainty article 
sent by mail on receipt of tie 


ITELD COMPANY 


with your dining table by insisting on your 
dealer selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table 


which is fitted with a celebrated Tyden Patent 


Table-Lock without extra charge. 

We guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Table if it is locked will never spread 
apart at the bottom of pedestal. 

It draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 


gether from inside and holds them together 
with one hook so the center cannot sag. 


The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table. 


As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
and hope it will be all right. 

All Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 
surpassing workmanship, made in oak and 
mahogany, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 

Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 

designs in dining tables. It also shows our latest 

success, the combination table that extends to 

72 inches and locks without opening the pedestal. 

Buy a guaranteed table. The only one is the 
Hastings, marked like this. 

80,000 now in use. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. © 


Hastings Table Co., Dept.S, Hastings, Mich. 


VIOLIN 


~The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
_ famous, and if you will read its history you will 


mas ‘gifts is contairied “in® 

Catalogue, number 56.2: 

today. =: It: will solve :the™ pro 

“what to give” —and, :: better ‘still,: ho 
to pay for it. Every diamond 

is guaranteéd :ds‘to ‘p 

We sell them ‘toy 

at wholesale’ pricés. = 

two profits... :Goods sett prepaid “for: 
examination.: -Send 


J. M. LYON & CO 
71-73 Nassau St., New York 
: ESTABLISHED 6. 


of Sioath; 


Fine Tone 
_ The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had? 


why it excels 

and why solo- 
ists every- where gladly 
Pay its price, which is $100, 
The Student Violin is also the leader in its class 
—price $15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 
book, which tells all about violins and all other 
musical instruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 


LYON & HEALY 


95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
PER 


“I MADES12 5 


elling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 


understand 
all imitations 


selling from 50 to 500 sets 
*}ii]) per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MF¥G.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


THE SATURDAY 


distant tea-table, she was choking back the 
sobs, and was muttering: | 

“Tl have to do it! I’m a desperate | 
woman— desperate! ”’ 


VI 


{t IS a rash enterprise to open wide to the 
world the private doors of the family, 
to expose intimate interiors all unconscious 
of outside observation, and all unprepared 
for it. Such frankness tends to destroy 


_““sympathetic interest,”’ to make delusion 
_and illusion impossible; it gives cynicism 
_and his brother phariseeism their oppor- 


tunity to simper and to sneer. Still rasher 


| is it to fling wide the doors of a human heart 


and, without any clever arrangement of 
lights and shades, reveal in the full face of 
the sun exactly what goes on there. We 


| lie to others unconsciously; we lie to our- 


selves both consciously and unconsciously. 
We admit and entertain dark thoughts, 
and at the first alarm of exposure deny that 
we ever saw them before; we cover up our 
motives, forget where we have hidden 


| them, and wax justly indignant when they 


are dug out and confronted with us. We 
are scandalized, quite honestly, when others 


_ are caught doing what we ourselves have 


done. We are horrified and ery ‘“‘Mon- 
ster!’’ when others do what we ourselves 
refrain from doing only from lack of courage. 

No man isa hero who is not a hero to his 
valet; and no woman a lady unless her 
maid thinks so. Margaret Severence’s new 
maid Selina was engaged to be married; 
the lover had gone on a spree, had started 
a free fight in the streets, and had got him- 
self into jail for a fortnight. It was the 


| first week of his imprisonment, and Selina 


had committed a series of faults intolerable 
in a maid. She sent Margaret to a ball 
with a long tear in her skirt; she let her go 
out with her blouse unfastened in the 
back; she upset a cup of hot café aw lait 
on her arm; finally she tore a strap off a 
shoe as she was fastening it on Margaret’s 
foot. Though no one has been able to 


| fathom it, there must be a reason for the 


perversity whereby our outbursts of anger 
against any seriously-offending fellow-being 
always break out on some trivial offense, 
never on one of the real and deep causes of 
wrath. Margaret, though ignorant of her 
maid’s secret grief and shame, had borne 
patiently the sins of omission and com- 
mission, only a few of which are catalogued 
above; this, though the maid, absorbed in 
her woe, had not even. apologized for a 
single one of them. On the seventh day of 
discomforts and disasters Margaret lost her 
temper at the triviality of the ripping off 
of the shoe-strap, and poured out upon 
Selina not only all her resentment against 
her but also all that she had been storing up 
since the beginning of the season against 
life and destiny. Selina sat on the floor 
stupefied; Margaret, a very incarnation of | 
fury, raged up and down the room, venting 
every and any insult a naturally caustic 
wit suggested. ‘‘And,”’ she wound up, 
“T want you to clear out at once. I’ll send 
you your month’s wages. I can’t give you 
a character—except for honesty. I'll 
admit, you are too stupid to steal. Clear 
out, and never let me see you again.” 

She swept from the room, drove away 
to lunch at Mrs. Baker’s. She acted much 
as usual, seemed to be enjoying herself, for 
the luncheon was very good indeed, Mrs. 
Baker’s chef being new from France and 
not yet grown careless, and the company 
was amusing. At the third course she rose. 


“T’ve forgotten something,’ said she. 
“T must go at once. No, no one must be 
disturbed on my account. I'll drive 


straight home.” And she was gone before 
Mrs. Baker could rise from her chair. 

At home, Margaret went up to her own 
room, through her bedroom to Selina’s — 
almost as large and quite as comfortable 
as her own and hardly plainer. She 
knocked. As there was no answer, she 
opened the door. On the bed, sobbing 
heartbrokenly, lay Selina, crushed by the 
hideous injustice of being condemned 
capitally, merely for tearing off a bit of 
leather which the shoemaker had neglected 
to make secure. 

“Selina,”’ said Margaret. 

The maid turned her big, homely, 
swollen face on the pillow, ceased sobbing, 
gaped in astonishment. ; 

““T’ve come to beg your pardon,” said | 
Margaret, not as superior to inferior, nor | 
yet with the much-vaunted “‘just as if they 
were equals,’ but simply as one human | 
being to another. The maid sat up. One | 
of her braids had come undone and was 
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Five Passenger Light Touring Car Body, mounted upon a 30-60 H. P. Chassis 


HE STEARNS 30-60 H. P. Model is a Motor Car of unusual 
merit. Q [ts action upon hills is cyclonic. Will go faster upon the 
level than any one cares to travel. {thas that superb abundance of power 
and speed so keenly enjoyed by the experienced motorist. In design 
it embodies only those features which two continents recognize as best. 


@ STEARNS CARS unfalteringly withstand the abuse which goes 


with continued hard service upon all kinds of American roads. 


For those interested in high quality motor cars, our 
advance catalog will be interesting 


These are the latest Stearns Models: 


30-60 h. p. Model 24-28 h. p. Model 45-90 h. p. Model 


p- 


Bore 538 inches BOre wins a 4% inches Borepe. ocr s 538 inches 
Stroke. ‘ 5% inches Stroke, .. . . 4% inches Stroke. . 5/2 inches 
Wheel Base 120 inches Wheel Base 116 inches Wheel Base 128 inches 


Drive: Shaft or Side Chains. 
Transmission: Selective — 
four forward and reverse, 


Drive: Shaft. 
Transmission: Selective — 
three forward and reverse. 


Drive : Side Chains. 
Transmission: Selective — 
four forward and reverse, 


Light Touring Car, Pullman, Limousine and Landaulet Bodies 


The F. B. Stearns Company 


Member A. L. A: M. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Look 


for this NECCO 
Seal SWEETS 
When Never 
Buying Disappoint 
§ Confectionery {| 


Do You Want This - Beautiful Art Calendas 


The New England Confectionery Company, makers of Lenox 
Chocolates and Necco Sweets, will mail postpaid to any address this 
beautiful art calendar shown above, size two feet long by ten inches 
high, lithographed in fourteen colors. No advertising on the face of 
calendar. An artistic decoration for mantel or wall of living room or den. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 15c, stamps or cash. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 


A 


rade Mark 


Our system of Banking by Mail enables you to take advantage of the 
facilities offered by this old established bank, which pays 4 per cent. § 
interest on savings deposits and assures the Mat ee, Seca depreciation 
or loss. N 


Send today for a copy of our free booklet “‘M. , 
HE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


harging ludicrously down across her cheek. it 


CLEVELAND? OHIOS 6 45. THE CITV. OF BAN KS. — 
se : RESOURCES OVER 42. MILLION: DOLLAR Sie 
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Lasting 
beauty 


The things you want to know 
when you buy knit caps and 
sweaters are: Will they hold 
their shape and good looks? 
Will they still be beautiful after 
a little wear ? 

You can know if you get 


Mohawk Knit Goods 


Tam-o’-shanters 
Yales Scotch Caps 
Sweaters 


Toques 
Coat Sweaters 


Also Cloth Caps 


They look as handsome and fit as 
perfectly months afterward as they 
do when new. 

Their beauty is lasting because they 
are made from the finest, softest yarn 
—we are not satisfied with ordinary 
yarn, but have our own yarn mill. 

And Mohawk Caps and Sweaters 
hold their shape because they are knit 
to shape on specially designed ma- 
chines which are exclusive with us — 
not pulled and stretched into shape 
like ordinary knit goods. 

Mohawk Knit Goods are besides the 
most durable knit goods made, and yet 
the prices are no more than you pay 
for the ordinary kinds that are old, 
out of shape and worn out in no time. 


All styles and colors for men, women 
and children, and every article guaran- 
teed. The Mohawk “ /ndianx" label is 
on every cap and garment, 

If your dealer hasn’t Mohawk Knit 
Goods, write us and we'll see that you 
get them. 

Write anyway for ourillustrated booklet. 


Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N.Y. 


gor a duper Union Suit is in 


| he the splendid fit, the unusual service and 


the great comfort given the wearer. 


@ When a man buys a Union Suit 


Actual 
wi e Ss 
Worth it a an absolute guarantee of 


underwear worth. For in every instance the quality 
goes in before the label goes on. Fewer men every day 
e i Once learned 3 r 
a ity-is neyer forgotten. One fair 
> trial turnsStepticism into enthusiasm 
_ Some of the Tew points of excellence of 
sie 3 isu Union Suits are: 
Never-rip Seams; Laps that do not 
_ Gap; Cuffs that do not roll up; Buttons 
sewed on to stay; Reinforced Crotch 
button-holes; Perfect sizing of suits 
in which the experience of years is 
applied, and Patent Elastic Shoulder 
that prevents sagging of sleeves or 


label sewed in 


body of garment. 

G In desirable fabrics for MEN, at fair 
prices at the Better Stores. Ask your 
dealer. If he offers you other gar- 
ments, write direct to us. 


a 
eo) 


e Supy 
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srior Underwear Co. 


NING STREET, PIQUA, OHIO. 
a St ed 


Rite-Lite 
| Shaving and Dressing 
Glass (ADJUSTABLE) 
Raises and lowers 8in. f 
Wei Slides 14 in. in front of f 

f# window. Turns on 
swivel. Nickeled fix- 
tures, 6in. mirror ¥ 
$2.00 delivered; 7 in. 
$2.50. Address Dept. B. 


sei Standard Shaving Glass Co... “=== 
238 N.SALINA STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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ce If 
ashamed.” 
me?” 

“Oh, law!”’ cried the maid despairingly. 
“T’m dreaming.’”’ And she threw herself 
down once more and sobbed afresh. 

Margaret knelt beside the bed, put her 
hand appealingly on the girl’s shoulder. 
“‘Can you forgive me, Selina?’’ said she. 
““There’s no excuse for me except that 
I’ve had so much hard luck, and every- 
thing seems to be going to pieces under 
me.”’ 

Selina stopped sobbing. ‘‘I told a story 
when I came to you and said I’d had three 
years’ experience,’ moaned she, not to be 
outdone in honorable generosity. ‘‘It 
was only three months as lady’s maid, and 
not much of a lady, neither.”’ 

“‘T don’t in the least care,’”? Margaret 
assured her. ‘I’m not strictly truthful 
myself at times, and I do all sorts of 
horrid things.” 

‘But that’s natural in a lady,” objected 
Selina, ‘‘ where there ain’t no excuse for me 
that only have my character.” 

Margaret was careful not to let Selina 
see her smile of appreciation of this uncon- 
sciously profound observation upon life 
and morals. ‘‘Never mind,’ said she; 
‘you're going to be a good maid soon. 
You’re learning quickly.” 

“No,, no, swatled® selina) lm va 
regular blockhead, and my hands is too 
coarse.” 

“But you have a good heart and I like 
you,” said Margaret. ‘And I want you 
to forgive me and like me. I’m so lonely 
and unhappy. And I need the love of one 
so close to me all the time as youare. It’d 
be a real help.” 

Selina began to cry again, and then 
Margaret gave way to tears; and, pres- 
ently, out came the dreadful story of the 
lover’s fight and jailing; and Margaret, of 
course, promised to see that he was 
released at once. When she went to her 
own room, the maid following to help her 
efface the very disfiguring evidences of 
their humble, emotional drama, Margaret 
had recovered her self-esteem and had 
won a friend, who, if too stupid to be very 
useful, was also too stupid to be unfaithful. 


insulted you, and I’m _ horribly 
Wistfully: ‘‘ Will you forgive 


As it was on the same day, and scarcely 
one brief hour later, it must have been the 
very same Margaret who paced the alley 
of trimmed elms, her eyes so stern and 
sombre, her mouth and chin so hard that 
her worshipful sister Lucia watched in 
silent, fascinated dread. At length Mar- 
garet noted Lucia, halted and—‘‘ Why 
don’t you read your book?” she cried 
fiercely. ‘Why do you sit staring at me?”’ 

‘‘What a temper you have got—what a 
nasty temper!’’ Lucia was goaded into 
retorting. 

““Haven’t I, though!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, as if she gloried in it. ‘“‘Stop that 
staring!”’ 

““T could see you were thinking some- 
thing — something — terrible/’’ explained 
Lucia. 

Margaret’s face cleared before a satirical 
smile. ‘‘ What aromancer you are, Lucia.” 
Then, with a laugh: ‘I’m taking myself 
ridiculously seriously to-day. ‘'Temper— 
giving way to temper—is a sure sign of 
defective intelligence or of defective 
digestion.”’ 

“Ts it about—about Mr. Craig?” 

Margaret reddened. 

“Has he asked you to marry him?” 

“No; not yet.” 

“But he’s going to?” 

Margaret gave a queer smile. 
doesn’t think so.” 

‘“He wouldn’t dare!” exclaimed Lucia. 
‘“Why, he’s not in the same class with 
you.” 

“So! The littleromancer is not so roman- 
tic that she forgets her snobbishness.”’ 

“‘T mean, he’s so rude and noisy. I 
detest him!” 

“So do I—at times.” 

Lucia looked greatly relieved. “I 
thought you were encouraging him. It 
seemed sort of—of—cheap, unworthy of 
you, to care to flirt with a man like that.”’ 

Margaret’s expression became strange 
indeed. ‘‘I am not flirting with him,’ she 
said gravely; ‘‘I’m going to marry him.” 

Lucia was too amazed to speak, was so 
profoundly shocked that her usually rosy 
cheeks grew almost pale. 

“Yes, I shall marry him,’ repeated 
Margaret slowly. 

“But you don’t love him!” cried Lucia. 

“T dislike him,” replied Margaret. 
After a pause she added: ‘‘ When a woman 
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“New Process” GILLETTE blades 
have been on sale at all dealers since 
September Ist, 1908, and have scored 
an unqualified success. 


Their wonderful keenness, durability and finish 
is fully recognized and proves them to be superior 
to any blades heretofore placed on the market. 


Their cordial reception has richly repaid us for 
the four years earnest work we spent in perfecting 
the process necessary to produce them. 


Theirsuccess has proved our wisdom in selecting 
a steel made after our own formula, specially re- 
fined to answerthe requirements of ournew process. 


The demand for them has justified the cost of 
the automatic machines which sharpen each edge 
individually and ensure their unvarying keenness. 


“New Process’ GILLETTE blades are 
paper-thin, hard as flint, and require NO 
STROPPING— NO HONING. 


The coarsest beard readily yields to their 
marvelous keenness. 


Beyond the efficient and satisfactory results 
derived from ‘‘ New Process” blades, the feature 
of greater durability cannot fail to attract old and 
new friends to the “Gillette Way" of perfect 
shaving, only possible with “ New Process’ blades. 


New York 
206 Times Bldg. 
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I Want to Place a 
Office at || My Expense 


in Your 


W. R. Fox, President Fox Typewriter Company 


ILL you give office-room to a Fox 
Typewriter? 

Will you try it absolutely without cost 
to you? 

That’s the only way you can really know 
a typewriter — put it to work in the day’s 
business routine. 

I am glad to have you compare the Fox 
Typewriter with any other machine. Be- 
cause I know it will compare favorably. 
So favorably you will not want to get along 
without it. 

When I invented the Fox Typewriter, I 
steered away from the faults and flaws of 

other machines. 

I added new features that no other 
typewriter possessed, or possesses 
today. I realized that it wasn’t 
necessary that a typewriter be 

a ‘‘blind’’ writer to be strong. 


Trade in your 
Old Type- 


writer 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


« BOSTON . 
206 Kimball Bldg. 


Greater durability means a lessening to the 
already low cost of a daily shave with the Gillette 
Safety Razor. 

The unique nickel-plated box, too, is generally 
praised. 

It seals itself hermetically every time it is closed 
—is absolutely damp-proof and protects the 
blades from rust in any climate, thus prolonging 
their life and utility. : 

TWELVE “NEW PROCESS@ 
GILLETTE BLADES ARE PACKED 
IN THE BOX. 


THERETAIL PRICE IS ONE DOLLAR. 
A GILLETTE with “ New Process” blades 


will give you more comfort— more genuine satis- 
faction than any shaving device you ever tried. 
No matter how you are now being shaved it will 


pay you to adopt the “GILLETTE” Way. 1 


It will save you money — time — worry. 


The standard razor set consists of triple silver 
plated razor and 12 “New Process” blades in 
morocco, velyet-lined case. Price $5.00. 


Combination sets containing toilet accessories, 


at prices ranging from $6.50 to $50.00. 


At all hardware, drug, jewelry, cutlery and 


sporting goods dealers. 


Chicago 
206 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
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Typewriter 


ND I knew that it was possible to build a 
visible typewriter without sacrificing du- 
rability. 

Mine isn’t a trust machine. It’s sold strictly 
on its merits—the fair deal way I want to sell it. 

Think what it means for a typewriter to write 
always in sight, directly in the line of vision, with 
the writing line indicated and the printing point 
pointed out. That’s a true visible typewriter—and 
that’s a Fox. Type bar bearing has unusual width, 
plenty of wearing surface. he type bar is extra 
strong and heavy. 

There can’t be any going wrong in alignment— 
no wearing down, in years and years of work. 

A single Fox does a variety of things perfectly: 
letter writing, invoicing, billing, tabulating figures, 
stencil-cutting and heavy manifolding. ou can 
buy two carriages—different lengths—and use 
them interchangeably. 

The Fox writes in two colors, and you don’t 
have to touch the ribbon all the time it’s on the 
nrachine. 

But proof is better than promise. Let the Fox 
Typewriter speak for itself. I am only too glad to 
send, or have delivered to you, a Fox Typewriter, 
without a penny’s cost to you. Try it out. Give 
it the hardest tests. Compare it with any or bie 
other machine. Then, if you decide to buy, V’. 
make you favorable terms — take your old machine 
as part payment, 

As a fair business man, doesn't this offer appeal to you? 
Let me send you the Fox for free trial and examination at 
once. Just fill out, clip and mail this coupon today. Send it 
to me personally. 


W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Company 
300-320 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“New Process” GILLETTE Blades | 


AN INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 
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HARVARD 
CLOTHES 


_ Accepted by the best-dressed young 
men in the country as the highest 
standard of appear- 
ance and quality. 


_ Harvard Clothes mark 
anew era in the proper 
- apparelling of young men. 
They possess exclusively 
a snap, dignity and 
correctness tliat is 
best described by 
_ the phrase “ well- 

groomed.” 


Harvard Clothes 

can be secured 

anywhere In the 
United States at prices 
' ranging from $15.00 for 
a guaranteed all- wool 
| suit, to $35.00. 


Harvard Clothes are 
designed particularly 
for the young man who 
| wishes to improve his 
wardrobe, without 
| increasing his expendi- 
tures, 


Write today ‘for our free 
fashion booklet explaining 
why it is to your advantage to 
wear the best clothes in Amer- 
ica, and we will refer you toa 
Harvard dealer who will take 
ore in showing you the 
ine. Made only by 


DAUBE, COHN & CO. 


381 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


Cleveland 
Trust Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Capital and Surplus 
$5,000,000 


HE able, conservative 
management of this bank 
during the past 12 years, has 
won for it the confidence of 
more than seventy thousand 
depositors. 
Send today for book ‘‘A’”’ 
describing our system of han- 
dling out of town accounts. 


- Tae a scegas SE dap Af xs fem e es 
77 Clark St., Chicago. 


ME2LL 7 Clark St, Chicago. 


Expert Shorthand {uzt* 27 ,2=«t 


Reporters. 
We have hundreds of Graduates who are experts. 
Our Catalogue ‘‘A Book of Inspiration” sent free. 


| SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 

. Suite 410, 79 Clark Street, Suite 104, 1416 Broadway, 
Chicago, IL New York,N.Y. 

| We havetwo schools. Address the one nearer you. 


PRINT ERS LENDAI 
: CALENDARS? 
} Tf you do not, you should. There’saclear profit 
’ of 50% for you. Our new line for 1909 is now 
_ Yeady. Wesell this line only to one Printer in each 
locality and you can obtain control of it and easily 
secure the Calendar business in your territory. 
|| The subjects are attractive, snappy, original and were 
4 Selected with regard to their ‘‘ selling force.’ 
_ Business men are now in the market for their Calendars 
_ to distribute January 1st. Why permit others to make 


this profit which should be yours? Write for sample 
line now. W. H. Rider, Sales Manager. 


American Colortype Company, 73-75 Monroe St., Chicago 
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makes up her mind to marry a man, willy- 
nilly, she begins to hatechim. It’s a case of 
hunter and hunted. Perhaps, after she’s 
got him, she may change. But not till the 
trap springs—not till the game’s bagged.”’ 

Lucia shuddered. ‘Oh, Rita!” she 
eried. And she turned away to bury her- 
face in her arms. 

“T suppose I oughtn’t to tell you these 
things,” pursued Margaret; ‘‘I ought to 
leave you your illusions as long as possible. 
But—why shouldn’t you know the truth?” 

“But I don’t see why you chose him,” 
persisted Lucia. 

“I didn’t. Fate did the choosing.” 

“But why not somebody like—like 
Grant Arkwright? Rita, I’m sure he’s 
fond of you.” 

_.Soam I,” said Rita. ‘But he’s got the 
idea he would be doing me a favor in mar- 


/rying me; and when a man gets that 


notion it’s fatal. Also He doesn’t 
realize it himself, but I’m not prim enough 
to suit him. He imagines he’s liberal— 
that’s a common failing among men. But 
a woman who is natural shocks them, and 
they are taken in and pleased by one who 
poses as more innocent and impossible than 
any human being not perfectly imbecile 
could remain in a world that conceals noth- 
Wife ye I despise Grant—I like him, 
but despise him.” 

“ He is small,’”’ admitted Lucia. 

“Small? He’s infinitesimal. He’d be 
mean with his wife about money. He’d 
run the house himself. He should have 
been a butler.” 

‘“‘But, at least, he’s a gentleman.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Margaret—‘‘Yes, I 
suppose so. I despise him, while, in a way, 
I respect Craig.” 

“He has such a tough-looking skin,” 
said Lucia. 

“T don’t mind that in a man,” replied 
Margaret. 

“ His hands are like—like a coachman’s,” 
said Lucia. ‘‘Whenever I look at them I 
think of Thomas.” 

“No, they’re more like the parrot’s— 
they’re claws. . . That’s why I’m 
marrying him.” 

“Because he has ugly hands?” 

“Because they’re ugly in just that way. 
They’re the hands of the man who gets 
things and holds on to things. I’m taking 
him because hecan get for me what I need.” 
Margaret patted her sister on the shoulder. 
“Cheer up, Lucia! I’m lucky, I tell you. 
I’m getting, merely at the price of a little 
lying and a little shuddering, what most 
people can’t get at any price.” 

“But he hasn’t any money,’ 
Lucia. 

“Tf he had no doubt you’d find him quite 
tolerable. 

“Tt does make a difference,’’ admitted 
Lucia. 


, 


objected 


and ladies.”’ 

“‘That’sit,”’ laughed Margaret. ‘‘ What’s 
a little thing like self-respect beside ease 
and comfort and luxury? As grandmother 
said, a lady who’d put anything before 
luxury has lost her self-respect.”’ 

‘“‘Hiverybody that’s nice ought to have 
money,” declared Lucia. ‘‘Then the 
world would be beautiful, full of love and 
romance, with everybody clean and well- 
dressed and never in a hurry.” 

But Margaret seemed not to hear. She 
was gazing at the fountain, her unseeing 
eyes gloomily reflecting her thoughts. 

“Tf Mr. Craig hasn’t got money why 
marry him?” asked her sister. 

“He can get it,’ replied Margaret 
tersely. ‘‘He’s the man to trample and 
crowd and clutch, and make everybody so 
uncomfortable that they’ll gladly give him 
what he’s snatching for.’’ She laughed 
mockingly. ‘‘ Yes, I shall get what I want” 
—then soberly —‘‘if I can get him.”’ 

“Get him! Why, he’ll be delighted! 
And he ought to be.” 

‘No, he oughtn’t to be; but he will be.” 

“A man like him—marrying a lady! 
And marrying you!’’ Lucia threw her arms 
round hersister’sneck and dissolved in tears. 
“Oh, Rita, Rita!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ You are 
the dearest, loveliest girl on earth. I’m 
sure you're not doing it for yourself, at all. 
I’m sure you're doing it for my sake.” 

“You're quite wrong,” said Rita, who 
was sitting unmoved and was looking like 
her grandmother. ‘‘I’m doing it for my- 
self. I’m fond of luxury—of fine dresses 
and servants and all that. Think 
of the thousands, millions of women who 
marry just for a home and a bare living! 
._. . No doubt, there’s something wrong 
about the whole thing, but I don’t see just 


Even you—a young innocent.”’ | 


““You see, people have to have | 
money or they can’t live like gentlemen | 
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Comfort Union Suits 


We'd like the opportunity to send you a very novel book about 
Mentor Comfort Unions. No matter what kind of underwear you’ ve 
been wearing, we're sure they will give you an underwear comfort you 
have never had before. No drawers to slip down or show above the 
trousers, no shirt to crawl up. No double thickness about the waist. 
Very elastic—fit like a second skin. Allow perfect freedom of motion, 
and so in sympathy with every line and movement of the body, you don’t 
know they are on. Knitted, and therefore porous, they absorb and 
evaporate .perspiration, keeping the skin dry and warm, 

_ Mentor Unions are made in a variety of fabrics to suit all tastes, 
including Shr7nkproof Wool—woolen underwear that you can send to 
the laundry without fear of shrinking, 


SOME OF THE MENTORS: 
No. 1203—Combed Egyptian 


Cotton, medium wt. $2.00 
No. 1103—Combed Egyptian 
Cotton, heavy wt. 2.50 
No. 2703—Shrinkproof Merino, nat- 
ural, medium weight - 3.50 
No. 1403—Shrinkproof Merino, nat- 
ural, heavy weight - 3.50 
No. 1503—Shrinkproof Merino, natural, 
light and fine - - - - 4.00 
No. 1603—Shrinkproof Merino, natural, 
heavy weight - - - - 4.00 
No. 503—Pure Silkateen, medium weight, 
white, flesh or blue - - - 5.00 
No. 603—Pure Silkateen, heavy weight, 
white, flesh or blue - - - 6.00 
No. 6103—Pure Australian Wool, Shrink- 
proof, light weight,white ornatural 6.00 
No. 6203 —Silk and Wool, light weight, white 7.00 
Etc., Etc. 
Send for Free Samples a 
4 ¢ 
of all these fabrics, and an original book about Mentor ee 
Comfort Unions. A postal card will bring them. 7 Wee 
Have the merchant show youthe name Mentor S77 
in the neck of the garment. If you cannot O35 MENTOR 
find it, we will send prepaid on receipt of O Ka KNITTING 
price. xg oT MILLs 
We also make underwear for women 2 Nee 5 Te. 
and children, and willsend to any pale) PAE 2 102 Bank Street 
woman interested a very beau- ovr” Cleveland, Ohio 
tiful book of samples free. Sef _ Id like your novel 
ats . cr union suit book and sam- 
Mentor Knitting Mills =o ples of fabrics. 
- 102 Bank Street sve ee 
Cleveland, 0. yy? 
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Quick ai Ale 7 


mean monev 
saved and sat- 
isfied custom- fi 
ets. «Ome 
Kiblinger will ‘ 
do quicker 
work than 3 
horses and wagons—always ready—no hitching 
up—go anywhere—reliable in all weather. 


Kiblinger Motor Wagons 


climb hills easier than horses—go through mud, 

snow or sand—16-horse-power—30 miles on 

one gallon of gasoline —low first cost—cheap to 

keep — wagons and buggies, etc., of all styles. 
Write today for catalog and book of tests. 

W.H. KIBLINGER CO., Factory No. 52, Auburn, Ind. 


SHIBBOLETH 


Can sell you ties like this—50 and 75c values—at 
$2.00 THE HALF DOZEN, POSTPAID 
We weave the silks and sell direct from ‘‘ Weaver to Wearer’’— 
HAT’S WHY. Money back if unsatisfactory. 
SOLID COLOR SILK BARATHEA 
HARVARD, reversible four-in-hand. 
COLUMBIA, tie to be knotted into a bow (mention collar size). 
Colors Black, Garnet, Navy, Brown, Green, White. 


FANCY SILK NECKWEAR 
Striped and figured patterns in prevailingstyles and coloreffects. 
WISCONSIN, reversible four-in-hand. 
LAFAYETTE , tie to be knotted into a bow(mention collarsize). 
State whether stripe or figure is desired and mention colors you 
wear— any assortment of ties and colors to suit. 
SHIBBOLETH SILK CO., 463 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Send Money Order, Check, or 2c Stamps. Ask for Catalogue G. | 


“Gasteam” does the rest. 


See your breath at breakfast? You can have heat ina few minutes— 
STEAM heat—with a Clow “Gasteam” Radiator. Don’t heat the whole 
house to warm one room—these raw wintry days—simply make STEAM in that 
room. Costs only 1% cents per hour for seven-section radiator. If you don’t 
know our dealer we will send you his name. Write at once for booklet, about 
“Gasteam” Radiators and what people say who use them, Your name and 
address on margin of this ad will do. 
Works: Chicago 


James B. Clow & Sons, 354 Franklin St., Chicago. 


and Newcomerstown, Ohio. Manufacturers of Heating, Plumbing and Waterworks 
Supplies for More than a Quarter of a Century. 


= =! ? = an be changed as easily and quickly as in an ordinary pen- 
Use Any Pen Point with Sanford S Fountain Penholder bare The Bain Bomitain Pen in the w orld that will do this. The 
ink flows freely and does not blot, blur, clog, leak, spill or soil hands or clothes. You fill it just like common Fountain Pens. Cut out this 
ad, check off your favorite pen point, send to us with $1 enclosed, either check, money order or stamps. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
(Pat. Feb, 25,1908) 
The Sanford 
Pen Co. , 
157E.105thSt., jj 
Cleveland, 0, 
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This shows how the 


THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


Keeps Liquids hot 24 hours, 
or ice cold 72 hours 


The VACUUM between the 
two glass bottles prevents heat or 
cold from getting in or out. The 
Thermos reinforcements guard 
against breakage. 


The Thermos Bottle is the 
ideal wedding, birthday or Christ- 
mas gift for baby, mother, sister, 
brother, father, grandma, grandpa, 
aunt or uncle, niece or nephew, 
husband, wife or sweetheart. 


700,000 sold every year. Pat- 
ented in all countries. Do not be 
deceived by infringers. “Temper- 
ature tests prove that the Thermos 
is the only bottle that fulfills 
claims made, The Thermos Bot- 
tle is guaranteed by over 30,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


Note the Thermos reinforce- 


ments — an exclusive feature 
of Thermos Bottles. 


If your dealer will not supply 
you, we will ship direct, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. Pints, $3.75; 
quarts, $5.75. The Thermos Jar does 
for solid foods what the Thermos Bottle 
does for liquids. 


Wrile today for Free Booklet 
American Thermos Bottle 
Company 
533 Fifth Ave., New York 


a 
of great interest to < 


Every Prospective Mother nS 


Something new—only scientific garment of Ww 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with “‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing —no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy eeeiedetend have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form f{ 

Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every WO 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 
same guarantee. — Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & WilliamsCo. ,Dept.28, Buffalo,N.Y. 


A Positive Reliet 
“A little 
higher 


Prickly Heat, 


B in price, perhaps, 
Chafing, than worthless 


TY, substitutes, but 
Y and Sunburn, a reason forit.’" 

mo and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
(the original). Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark,N.J. 


| you’d not do it. 
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what. If woman is made to lead a shel- 
tered life, to be supported by a man, to be 
a man’s plaything, she can’t often get 
the man she’d most like to be the plaything 
of, can she?”’ 

“Tsn’t there any such thing as love?” 
Lucia ventured wistfully. 
love, I mean.” 

“Not among our sort of people, except 
by accident,” Margaret assured her. ‘“‘ The 
money’s the main thing. We don’t say so. 
We try not to think so. We denounce as 
low and coarse anybody that does say so. 
But it’s the truth, just the same. pas 
Those who marry for money regret it, but 
not so much as those who marry only for 
love—when poverty begins to pinch and 


| to drag everything fine and beautiful down 


into the mud. Besides, I don’t love any- 
body—thank God! If I did, Lucia, I’m 
afraid I’d not have the courage!” 

“‘T’m sure you couldn’t!” cried Lucia, 
eager to save all possible illusion about her 
sister. Then, remorseful for disloyal 
thoughts: ‘‘ And, if it wasn’t right, I’m sure 
You may fall in love with 
him afterward.” 

“Yes,” assented Margaret, kissing Lucia 
on an impulse of gratitude. ‘‘Yes, I may. 
I probably shall. Surely, I’m not to go 
through life never doing anything I ought 
to do.” 

‘“‘He’s really handsome, in that bold, 
common way. And you can teach him.”’ 
Margaret laughed with genuine mirth. 

“He'll be on his knees to you,’”’ pursued 
Lucia, wonderfully cheered up by her con- 
fidence in the miracles Margaret’s teaching 
would work. ‘‘And he’ll do whatever you 
say.” 

“Yes, I'll teach him,” said Margaret, 
herself more hopeful; for ‘‘must”’ always 
improves with acquaintance. “I'll make 
him over completely. Oh, he’s not so bad 
as they think—not by any means.” 

Lucia made an exaggerated gesture of 
shivering. ‘‘He gets on my nerves,” said 
she. ‘‘He’s so horribly abrupt and ill- 
mannered.”’ 

“Yes, I’ll train him,” said Margaret, 
musing aloud. ‘‘He doesn’t especially fret 
my nerves. A woman gets a good, strong 
nervous system—and a good, strong stom- 
ach—after she has been out a few years.”’ 
She laughed. ‘‘And he thinks I’m as fine 
and delicate as—as ev 

‘As you look,” suggested Lucia. 

“As I look,” accepted Margaret. ‘How 
we do deceive men by our looks! Really, 
Lucia, he’s far more sensitive than I—far 
more.” : 

““That’s too silly!” 

“Tf I were a millionth part as coarse as 
he is he’d fly from me. Yet I’m not flying 
from him.”’ 

This was unanswerable. Lucia rejoined: 
““When are you going to—to do it?” 

“Right away. : I want to get it 
over with. I can’t stand the sus- 
pense. I can’t stand it!” And 
Lucia was awed and silenced by the sud- 
den, strained look of anguish that made 
Margaret’s face haggard and her eyes wild. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


WARRIOR, THE 
UNTAMED 


(Continued from Page 15) 


girl blew into the office. Fifty, if she was a 
day, but straight as an arrow, nose like the 
prow of a ship, and eyes—when she turned 
those spectacles on you it was like you were 
facing an automobile searchlight. 

“Be you the man that’s running this 
cireus?”’ she asked. 

I said I was, and I came pretty near tell- 
ing the truth. 

“Waal, I guess I’ve got a lion up in my 
house that belongs to you,” said she. ‘‘ You 
see, I caught him day before yesterday, and 
I s’pose I should have come down here 
before this. But I’d been beach-plummin’ 
an’ I’d got to make jelly right then or those 
berries would just rot on my hands. As it 
was, I thought they never would jell, with 
me runnin’ to the barn every other minute 
takin’ all kinds of soft vittles to that lion. 
Say, he ain’t real well, is he? If those 
plums hadn’t ’a’ jellied it would have cost 
you a pretty penny, though.” 

She stopped here for breath, and I dove 
up to the surface. 

““Yes’m,” said I. 
to catch him?” 

“Waal, I'll tell you. You see, I live by 
myself, on a little back road, just a piece 


“ How did you happen 


“Marrying for | 
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the ink comes. Makes 


at once for our 


live, and 


Just dip the pen 
in the nearest inkwell, press 
the Crescent-Filler, and your pen fills 
itself in less time than it takes to tell it. 
Much quicker, easier and safer than spill- 
ing ink into a muzzle loader with a dropper. 


IKLIN’S 


SELF-FILLING 


Fountain Pen 


is not only self-filling, self-cleaning — it is also self- 

writing. That’ s because of its wonderful feed principle. 

You merely guide it over paper—it does the rest. You 
don’t have to shake it or jerk it to get the ink to flow 
—you don’t have to scratch, scratch, scratch before 


pencil and keeps it up until you’ re through. You’ re 
never worried about ink, because you know 
you can fill your pen instantly at any 
inkwell— w7th any ink. Every Conklin 


Pen is guaranteed. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell the Conklin. 
Prices $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. Send 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
188 Manhattan Bldg, Toledo, Ohio, 
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The Hose with 


the Real Guarantee 


Six pairs of Everwear hose must wear 6 months. 
a hole should develop anywhere in any pair during 
that time, we give you a new pair free, 
only condition upon 

mighty few are returned, because they are made to 


you why. 
strength and wearing quality. Then, by a special 
knitting process we give extra strength to the 
heel and toe, which does xo permit these parts 
to become bulky or stiff. 
lutely fast—they are seamless, and fit perfectly, 


its mark’’ as quickly as a 


handsome new catalogue. 


U.S. A. 
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Six Months ‘ 
No Holes 


If 


\ That’s the 
which they’re sold. And 


do live, the life of this guarantee. Tell 
We use only the finest Yarn of extra 


The colors are abso- 


They’re not only the best hose_you can buy, but 
the most comfortable, neatest, most stylish. 


Men’s Halt Hose in Egyptian Cotton—two weights—light 
medium—$2.00a box. Colors, black, black with white = 
blue, steel gray, lightand dark tan. Silk Lisle—two weights, 

Summer and Fall—$3.00 a box. Colors, black, blue, light 

and dark gray, tan, champagne, green and burgundy. 

Everwear Hose for ladies in Egyptian Cotton— $2.00 a 

box. Colors, black, black with white feet, and tan. 

Silk Lisle — $3.00 a box. Colors, black and tan. 

Both Men’s and Women’s Hose are suld in boxes 
of six pairs only — one size to a box - svlid or 

assorted colors as desired. 

Order 6 pairs to-day. Ask your dealer. If 
he hasn’t them he can get them. If he 
refuses send us the price, stating size, 
kind—weight—and colors desired, 
and we'll send them express paid 
to any part of the United States. 


EVERWEAR 
HOSIERY CO. 
Dept. 11 
Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


you go to buy shoes, locate the store where 
t Shapes” for gerbe We a pick outa style you 
| then get a pair that feels i 

tely right on your feet. De- mee ahh on 
pon it, those shoes will be NESS cel 


rtable every minute you 
em on until, in the course of 
‘ events, they come to the 

dof a long and faithful service. 


| 
ae reason for this is because ropa 
Korrect Shape” means shoes made on a model de- 


‘med in scientific conformity with foot-anatomy. 


Another reason why you will like ‘*‘ Korrect Shapes'’ better than 
yer shoes is that you can buy them with the satisfied feeling that 
«have no need to worry about the reliability of the patent leather. 


We authorize your dealer to give you a 
‘ew pair free should the patent “Burro- 
\ps” leather in the uppers break through 
fore the first sole is worn through. Look 
ow the “‘Burrojaps”’ label in the lining. 


_ No other shoes can be had made of guaranteed ‘‘ Burrojaps'’ 
thers. Price $4,00 per pair. Send for Catalog. 
5,000 dealers sell them — probably at least one in your tows. 
not, you can buy from our Catalog. It shows 21 snappy fall 
7 yles, and we send the shoes prepaid. Send for it today. 
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Great Fun 
For 10c 


SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
troduce my big Catalogue of 
‘Toys, Games and Musical 
© Novelties I will, on receipt of 
10c, send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Nov- 
elty you ever heard.. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King 
395 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 
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DON’T RISK LIFE AND HEALTH 


_ every time youcloseashutter. Winter’s cold blasts will soon be 
here. Youwon’tget chilledif you are far-sighted enough to send 


_today for SAFETY SHUTTER CLOSERS 
An easy device for unlocking and closing a shutter by opening 
| the window only far enough to put the hand out. Made of 
solid brass. Can't rust. Put up with two screws. Anyone 
can do it. Send 50 cents for sample pair or $4.00 for 1 dozen 
pairs. Agents wanted. 
| Safety Shutter Closer Co., 


Dept. A, 10 Broadway, N.Y. 


This 
sanitary) Style 
ae 


$400 


ENT COT Gy ) 


Absorbent cotton 
catches all saliva 
and nicotine. Change 
cotton when saturated, 
thus the entire pipe is kept 
dry. Weplease youor return 
” your money. 3% in. bent or 
v straight rubber bit, French briar 
$1. Samein second quality, 50cts., 
postpaid. With amber bit, silver 
} mounted, in case, $5. Ask your dealer, 
| orsend direct. Booklet free. REFERENCE: First State Bank. 
THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 40 First St., PETOSKEY, MICH. 
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FREEMAN Pie 


Formerly at Kala 
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| The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


i 
7 
| The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
ic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
: rious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
S Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 

? a The Aristocrat of 
French $s Mixture Smoking Tobacco 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfect condition. Send 10csilver orstamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. M Statesville, N.C. 


THE SATURDAY 


from Salusett. Kind of lonesome place, 
but I hate folks callin’ an’ mussin’ up my 
house. Tuesday mornin’ I was out sweepin’ 
the walk. Fur’s I knew, there wa’n’t a 
soul in sight. All of a sudden I heard the 
beatingest catouse back of me. I looked 
around. There was that lion of yours lay- 
ing in my hollyhocks. Waal, if I wa’n’t 
mad! Them hollyhocks that I’ve fussed 
over every minute of this summer! I’d 
read in the newspapers about a lion bein’ 
loose, but land! I don’t believe half I read 
in the newspapers, or a quarter. Wa’n’t 
it just my luck havin’ that beast pick my 
hollyhocks to lay down on? ‘Scat,’ I says. 
‘Git out of here!’ Waal, he didn’t make 
no move to obey me—just opened his eyes 
and looked at me. Mild sort of a beast, 
ain’t he? Butmydander wasup. I walked 
over to him and cuffed him good over the 
ears with my broom. ‘You git up off them 
flowers, you lazy beast!’ I says to him. 
He walked, kinder skywollopin’, right 
toward my barn. The horse was out to 
pasture and the door was wide open to air. 
He went straight in. I closed the door 
after him an’ left him there. He howled a 
little—irritated, I s’pose. I never did see 
such a noisy critter! 

“‘Waal, I finished my sweepin’ an’ put 
my jelly on to bile an’ then the thought 
came to me that the poor beast must be 
hungry. I tell you, I’ve cooked for twenty- 
five years, but I never met anythin’ so 
pernickity before. Good beans an’ brown 
bread he wouldn’t touch, nor fishballs nor 
doughnuts, but my lands, how he took to 
my blueberry pies! He was so grateful I 
gave him a whole three. You should have 
seen what his whiskers looked like when 
he got through. Put both feet in the dish 
and broke my best platter. You'll hear 
from that later. But, when all’s said and 
done, he liked my Irish stew best of 
everything. He just lopped it up. 

“This mornin’ I just red the house up a 
little and fixed up a lunch for him—a 
bucket of Irish stew and a dishpan of 
stewed blueberries—the poor beast did 
seem to like ’em so!—an’ I saw your piece 
in the paper advertisin’ for him, an’ first I 
thought I’d write, an’ then I made up my 
mind to come right down here an’ tell you 
myself. I don’t trust the mails more’n I do 
the newspapers. ”’ 

I’d been sitting there in a trance, just 
looking at her. Then a grand idea struck 
me—lI was full of them in those days. 

“‘T suppose you know there is a reward 
coming to you,”’ said I. 

“T guess the Tuckers ain’t got down so 
low they’ll take a reward for givin’ folks 
back their own property!’’ said she. 

I sprang my idea. 

“T’ll do better than a reward by you. 
How would you like to come down here 
and exhibit yourself as the lady that tamed 
a lion single-handed? We’ll give you a 
hundred a week for the season.”’ 

She turned those automobile searchlights 
on me, and for a minute I thought she was 
going to bite. 

““No,’’she said finally; ‘‘Iain’t good at that 
sort of thing and never was. The Tuckers 
don’t gomuch on play-actin’. Inevercould 
say a piece in school without bein’ prompted. 
Besides, I don’t want to begin to wear 
them—tights, I guess you call them—at 
my time of life. No, you settle my bill of 
damages an’ send a wagon for your lion, an’ 
we'll just call it a neighborly favor.” 

“Gladly, madam,” said I. ‘‘ Will you 
send me your bill?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve got it right here.’”? She began 
to read from a paper which she took out 
of her bag. ‘‘To hollyhocks a dollar and 
jorty-three cents—that’s as near as I can 
cal’ulate. That’s allowin’ for the seed an’ 
my work, an’ it’s cheap at the price. To 
one lion’s board and lodging—\ ain’t 
charging no more than the Miles Standish 
House charges—a dollar and a halj. To 
three blueberry pies—I1 got to charge you 
extra for them because I’d promised them 
to the Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Fair, an’ 
seein’ that they didn’t git the pies I’ve got 
to give ’em the money— seventy-five cents — 
ain’t them fairs highway robbery? To one 
platter—1 bought it with tradin’ stamps 
an’ I can’t exactly figure that out, but let’s 
say sixty-five cents. Then it’s twenty cents 
for my fare from Salusett to the Junction 
and twenty back. I ain’t goin’ to charge 
you for the trolley ride, I enjoyed it so. 
Total, four dollars, seventy-three. Oh, yes! 
You can give me back the ten cents it cost 
to git into your show. I didn’t look at 
nuthin’, Land of goodness, I b’lieve I’ll 
miss that beast, after all!’’ 

I paid it. 
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This Trade Mark on every garment 


Modern Machinery and Methods, in fact the very best of everything enters into the construction of 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


to make it the most sanitary and healthful underwear that anybody can buy. Made of 
many tiny, fluffy loops. Joined together so no body heat escapes ; no outside cold comes 
in; no damp of perspiration stands on the skin. Costs no more than the ordinary kind. 


Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 


A lighter weight underwear in beautiful fabrics and colors. 
Permanently elastic, it fits and holds its shape indefinitely. 


Book “Dressing for Health” sent free. Explains the famous loop. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 32 Franklin Street, New York City 


$3 ATLAS = FREE 


To 1,000 readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post who take 
advantage of this Special Offer now made in connection 
with the Enlarged Edition of 


Websters International Dictionary | 


25,000 New Words 
5,000 Illustrations 
New Gazetteer of 


the World 


New Biographical 
Dictionary 


Readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POsT can now se- 
cure this best known and 
unrivalled Reference Library 
in Dictionary Form on the 
following remarkably easy 
terms: 

The entire work in 
leather (with Atlas) 


Delivered 


For $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter 

of only a few cents a week, in 

the United States or Canada. 
Furthermore 


1,000 Complete Atlases 
of the World 


will be given Absolutely Free 
to 1,000 readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
who take advantage of this 
Special Offer. 


The One Great Standard Authority 


HON. DAVID J. BREWER, Associate Justice United States Supreme Court, says: ‘‘ The International Dictionary is the 
perfection of dictionaries. I commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 

PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY says: ‘‘The International is a wonderfully compact 
storehouse of accurate information.’’ 


ANDREW S. DRAPER, LIL. D., Commissioner of Education of New York State, says: ‘Webster's International 
Dictionary is better adapted to quick and general use than any other Dictionary. It carries authority everywhere and 
IS ENTITLED TO A PLACE IN EVERY GOOD HOME.” 


Have You a Good Home? 


To those who respond at once we will send a copy of “ Dictionary Wrinkles,” 
containing a humorous test in pronunciation, and also a ‘“‘ Red Fac-simile 
Booklet” of interesting questions, with references to their answers. 


The ATLAS 


is the 1908 “ New Modern Atlas of the World,” 
containing new colored maps, showing every 
country and civil division upon the face of the 
globe. It contains over 150 pages, size 10 x 13 in. 
including an Index-Gazetteer of all the principal 
places of the world, and is published by one of the 
best known map publishers in the world, at the 
price of $3 a copy. 


Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


1908 
Edition 
Given 


Bsp vel 
aSTERS 


full 


Tome Office (Coupon.,) 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me, free of all obligation or ex- 
pense, a copy of “ Dictionary Wrinkles,” and also 
“Red Fac-simile Booklet,” with special terms of 
your SATURDAY EVENING Post free Atlas offer 
on the enlarged edition of ‘ Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary.” 
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Wintertansarethe “vogue.” 
This one is decidedly swagger 
with its “collar” and golf strap. 


Its vigor of style and high- 
grade air are characteristic of 
the Florsheim product. So are 

| the excellence of finish and 
» quality of materials. 

/ The ‘‘natural shaped” lasts used only 

4 by Florsheim are famous for comfort. 

On the whole the Florsheim is a de- 
cidedly satisfactory shoe to wear. Most 
styles $5 and $6. Write for style book. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


This is a Real Washing Machine 


The Rochester 
Rotary Washer 


is unlike the 500 different 
makes of washers with 
which the market is 
glutted and which have 
wooden tubs with milk 
stool or revolving disc. 

It works on the same 
principle as the large laun- 
dry machines, which is the 
only scientific principle. 


Features 


. Galvanized iron tub—no ff 
leaks, { 

. Wooden and zinc cylinder — 
no rust stains on clothes. 

. Continuous motion in one di- 
rection, which may be either direction. 

. Wings in cylinder, which keeps clothes from packing. 

. Wringer attachment, 

. Water or electric motor to operate both machine and 
wringer. 

7. Capacity: —7 to 10 sheets or their equivalent. 

Write us for thesolution of your washing problem in allits phases, 


ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER CO., 14 Graves St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Cylinder § 
removed % 
to show 
construction. 


Our wow DH 


(Pat’d) 10 Cents. 
for cats—they can’t let it 
alone; ridiculously amusing; willlast for years. Sold 


A toy 


CATNIP BALL 


every where for 10 Cents, together with 
package of catnip and other herbs benefi- 
cial to cats. 

For sale by 5 and 10 cent stores, 
sporting goods, drug and 
bird stores, or mailed by us “ 
on receipt of 12 Cents. 


National Cat Supplies Co. rs) 


DICTIONARY 


East Boston, Mass. 

For a limited time I can furnish you with the very 
dictionary you want ata price that scarcely covers 
the bare cost of paper, printing, binding, etc.—lower 
than the lowest wholesale price. Not a reprint or 
revision, but the latest, biggest, best, most_complete 
dictionary to be had. Regular price, $12. Write for 
my price, but write at once, as this opportunity will 
soon be gone. DAVID B. CLARKSON, the Book 
Broker, 1050 Bosch Bldg., Chicago. 


-NT YOUR IDEAS 


: $8,500 for One Invention. 
P. ‘«How to Obtain a Patent’’ 
and ‘‘ What to Invent’’ sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, 


12 
cents 
post- 
paid. 


Dealers 
write for prices. 


902 F. Street, Washington, D. Cc. 


THE SATURDAY 


| NEW PLAYS AND 


THE OLD NICK 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


into his audience would almost make one 
suspect that traveling salesmen are not 
models of constancy. Bob pleads elo- 
quent excuse for them on the score of the 
homelessness of their lives. But this affair 
of his is the never-again kind. 

It is Christmas morning, and Beth 
Elliott, won by his persistency and his 
sympathetic good nature, asks him to share 
her lunch-basket in the waiting-room. And 
so Bob learns that she is struggling bravely 
to save her sole inheritance, a tract of land 
near the crossing. The audience has 
already learned that the villain, Bob’s 
rival in love, knows that the railway will 
soon need this land for an extension, and 
has a plot to foree its sale for unpaid taxes, 
hoping thus to gain a hold over the defense- 
less Beth. 

Christmas afternoon finds Bob enter- 
taining a party of fellow-drummers in his 
room at the Elite Hotel. The sight of the 
wall-paper will bring to any traveler in 
these United States a stab of remembered 
pain. There is a blending of American 
humor and Christmas sentiment in this 
scene, as of George Ade mingled with 
Dickens. One member of the party is sunk 
in the depths by the tragedy that has over- 
taken him: in fifteen years he has not 
missed a Christmas with his wife. ‘‘ Instead 
of nursing a grouch,” a blear-eyed old 
bachelor admonishes him, ‘‘you ought to 
be stuck on your run of luck.’”’ Bob proffers 
hospitality and, the bar being closed, it is 
brought up by the negro porter in a teapot 
and served in teacups—with the aid of a 
siphon. 

To make up a game of poker the villain 
is called in. He has already put away sev- 
eral snifters, and presently hints at his deal 
in Beth’s land. Bob plies him with the tea- 
pot until the whole plot is out. The vil 
lain’s sleigh drives up outside, and Bob 
makes off in it, with a merry jingle of 
Christmas sleigh-bells, to be present at the 
tax sale, leaving his rival to sleep off his 
Christmas tea. 

By far the most able and original play of 
the opening of the dramatic season is, by a 
curious mischance, the least likely of all the 
pose of merit to prove widely successful. 

t is by Hubert Henry Davies, who must 
always be remembered with a little thrill of 
gratitude as the young Englishman who 
wrote Cousin Kate, in which Miss Barry- 
more and Mr. Bruce McRae developed 


ment. Healso wrote a much more theatric 
and less unusual piece, which Sir Charles 
Wyndham played here—Mrs. Gorringer’s 
Necklace. In England the present play 
was produced by Wyndham and Miss 
Mary Moore, and ran through two London 
seasons. It is called The Mollusc. 

Do you know what a mollusc is? Itisa 
hard shellfish which clings fast to a rock and 
relies upon the waves of the ocean to bring 


play, of course, the Mollusc is a hard-shell 


the office of the ocean waves. One of eo 
people in the play asks if ‘mollusery” 


isnegative. It lets all the prizes of life go by 


how contrives to get all the luxuries with- 
out raising a finger. Sometimes, as in one 


years, attended by the entire household, 
until an unexpected crisis rouses her to 
activity, and shows her family, what they 
have all along vaguely suspected, that she 
could do for herself if she had to. After 
that it does not fare so well with the 
mollusc. 

This, in a general way, is the plot of Mr. 
Davies’ little comedy. The mollusc does 
not take to her bed until the end of the 
second of the three acts, and she is getting 
about again when the last curtainrises. But 
her wiles of mollusery are thus only the 
more subtle and delicious. The greater 


skill with which Mr. Davies deploys them. 
And those who have a mollusc in the family 
will need no explanation. It is enough to 
say that the little play presents a character 
quite new to the stage, with the very 
essence of the comedy of manners. What- 
ever its present fate, it is destined to takea 


tiny place in the small body of our perma- | 


nent dramatic literature. 


their prettiest vein of comedy and senti- 


to it all that makes its life pleasant. In the | 


woman who relies on her family to perform | 


notsheer laziness. Nota bitof it! Teas 


unheeded. Molluscry is positive. It some- | 


of Mrs. Deland’s Old Chester Tales, the | 
mollusc takes to her bed and stays there for | 


part of their charm lies in the unobtrusive © 
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Advance Styles 


Campus Togs are ultra-stylish a full sea- 
What others will 
show next season you can secure in Campus 
Togs today. They are a step in advance of 


son ahead of the times. 


what is now conservatively correct. 


All the little details of such vital impor- 
will be 


tance to ‘‘the man who knows” 
found in Campus Togs. 


The gracefully moulded shoulders, long 
roll lapels, distinctive cuff designs, the 


Kaufman 


‘Pre-Shrunk” 


every iota of the style, distinctiveness and 
elegance, which causes the man who 
knows to decide on a Campus Tog suit 
the moment he sees it, is rendered fixed 
and permanent by the Kaufman ‘“Pre- 
Shrinking’? Process, which is exclusively 
our own. No other manufacturer can use 
it. All the shrink tendency is taken out 
of the cloth before it is ever touched with 
the shears. Therefore, Kaufman Gar- 
ments when finished will not shrink, get 
out of shape, wrinkle, pucker, bag nor 
draw up. 

The perfection in every detail which you 
notice as you view yourself in the clothier’s 
glass is there to stay. 

And because this ‘‘ Pre-Shrinking” Proc- 
ess renders style perpetual, we are able 
safely to Guarantee Satisfaction, some- 
thing no other manufacturer cares to do. 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
for Fall and Winter. Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, 
Iv’s FREE. You should have it before deciding. 


4406 if you prefer. 


The Chopper 


that Chops 


The “ENTERPRISE” Meat and 
Food Chopper is practically inde- 
This is due to the fact 
of its being made up of so few parts. 
No other chopper is so simple in 
construction, is SO strong or cuts like the 


“ENTERPRISE. ” The parts illustrated show why the 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat and Food Chopper 


really cuts—that’s the whole secret. It is” 
the only true Meat Chopper —the only one 
that has a razor-edged, four-bladed, steel 

- knife and perforated steel plate that actual I 
cut meat, 
losing any of the natural goodness and 
without tearing and mangling. 


structible, 


The 


CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGC 


“ENTERPRISE”? Meat and Food — 
Chopper is made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, 
steam and electric power. No. 5, Small Family 
Size, $1.75; No. 10, Large Family Size, $2.50. 


Other famous ‘“* ENTERPRISE” household specialties — 
are Coffee Mills, Raisin Seeders, Fruit, Wine and Jelly 
Presses, Cherry Stoners, Cold Handle Sad Irons, etc., etc. 


Valuable Book of Recipes Free 


We will send free to any woman writing us, a copy i becet our 
600k “The Enterprising Housekeeper.” Contains over 200 special 
and valuable ‘recipes besides many useful kitchen helps. 


front give to Campus Tog Suits and 
coats that air of classy niftiness so 
desired Py our cleverest dressers. 


trousers full hipped with wide tural 4] 
and many of the innovations which ot! 
will offer another season, will be foun 
these masterpieces of the Tailoring Ar 
And please remember that in 


Campus Togs | 


Your home dealer has our authority + 
make you this guarantee on Campus Tog 
or any other of our garments: 

“Tf any garment bearing the Kaufma 
‘Pre-Shrunk’ Label is not satisfaet 
it may be returned and money refunded,’ 

Please read this again and think wha 
it means to you. Your own interest n 
cause you to select Campus Togs. — 
other garments can equal them. 

Your dealer will gladly show you Campy 
Togs or other Kauf- 
man “Pre-Shrunk” Gar- 
ments in any of the 
popular fabrics for Fall ‘ 
and Winter at $12.00 to 
$30.00. Most people ! 
will find something to . 
please them at $15.00 
to $18.00. 


é “line SURO 
Nees 


Game 


To be sure of the 2 
Permanence which yo 
crave, ask the de 
to show you this 

sewed in 
before you buy. 


fish, vegetables, etc., without — . 


4 


For Sale Everywhere 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
2206 N. Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae 
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priced car. 


The new $1500 four-cylinder, five-passen- 


Decide, first, whether you want a car that looks perfect 
on paper; or whether you want one that has proven its 
perfection in actual road service. 


There are several good ‘‘paper’’ cars at near the $1500 
price — cars selling from $2000 down to $1250. 


Cars made by men who have manufactured successful 
higher priced cars, but who, now, for the first time, are 
attempting a $2000 to $1250 car. 


Cars made by men who ought to know how to make a 
low-priced car— but who have never made one. 


6 


Much is promised for these ‘‘paper’’ cars. But no more 
is promised for them than the Mitchell, in eight years of 
service, has already froven that it will do. 


The “‘paper’’ cars promise no more speed, no more 
power, no more safety that the Mitchell car is kxown to 
have — known wherever motor cars are run. 


And they can promise nothing valid as to wear, service, 
upkeep cost, because there is no past performance on 
which to base a promise. 


While the wear, the service, the upkeep cost 
of the Mitchell, you can learn for yourself 
from any of the 8000 Mitchell owners. 


The Mitchell car has always been a low- 


ger Mitchell is not an innovation. 


We have merely made the best car that 
eight years of experience have taught us 
to make—and added a $150 Splitdortf 
magneto, more expensive tires, and $300 
worth, in all, of extra automobile value, 
which, with any other car at near its price 
will cost you extra. 


If you buy a ‘“‘paper’’ car, you are, at 
best, merely gambling that its makers are right. 


If you buy any other $1500 car, you are merely buying 
possibilities, when certainties are offered you. 


lf you buy any other car at near the Mitchell price, 
you are merely backing theory to win against experi- 
ence—when theory promises nothing that experience 
will not give. 


But the $1500 you pay for a Mitchell buys the best that 
we are able to produce, after having made more than 
$11,000,000 worth of successful low-priced cars. 


Will you take what some maker ¢himks is a good car, 
when you can get what 8000 Mitchell owners £xow is 


the best car $1500 will buy? 


New Model K(1909 
model) including $150 
Splitdorf Magneto— 
32x4 in. tires—and $300 
worth of actual extra Auto- 
mobile value which you Mitchell. 
can get in no other car of 
its price, Touring Car or 
Roadster,— price 


$1500 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


—If You Want the Best Motor Car 
That $1500 Will Buy 


You Buy a Car» 


Take one example of the difference between the 
proven Mitchell and any “paper” car. 

The best motor car theory is that the water pump 
should be driven at half the speed of the engine. 

We made Mitchell water pumps that way at first 
—eight years ago. 

But when the Mitchell got in common use on the 
deserts of Nevada, there was trouble with hot 
cylinders. 

On those broiling desert sands, where the water 
heats while the car is standing still, it takes more to 
cool a car than it does on the boulevards of Chicago. 

So we made a radical 
change from the “ best 
motor car practice’’— 
we forsook the kind of 
knowledge on which 
““‘paper”’ cars are built— 
and we doubled the 
speed of the water pump. 

Since we geared the 
water pumpstogoat full 
engine speed, there has 
been no more trouble 
with heated cylinders 
—even on the hottest 
days and in the deepest 
sands that the deserts 
of Nevada know. 

And the result is that 
there are only two cars 
which today are in com- 
mon, successful use on 
those desert sands—one 
a car that costs more 
than three times the 
Mitchell price — the 
other, of course, the 


le 3 
Do you want a car 
that has been perfected 
by experience, or do 
you want a “paper” 
car? 
eee 

Take another exam- 
ple: 

Imagine the strains of 
mountain driving. The 
strains, particularly, 
that come on the crank 
shaft at every stroke of 
the pistons. 

Most crank shafts are hung from two bearings— 
one at either end. 

With only two bearings, there must be play in 
the middle. Where there is play there is added 
strain. And in mountain and hill climbing, broken 
shafts must result. 

The Mitchell crank shaft has five bearings. One 
at either end—three extra ones in between. 

Two bearings are not enough for safety—remem- 
ber that when you look at the plans of a “‘ paper” car. 
i pk Ee 

You may not want a car for desert riding. You 
may not want a car for mountain climbing. But you 
can be sure of a car when it stands such tests as 
these. Can you be sure of any “‘paper” car? 

oe 

And, as with the water pump and the crank shaft, 
so with the transmission, so with the clutch, so with 
the rear axle, so with the lubrication, so with the 
brakes, so with every part of the Mitchell car. 

ea ee 

In the Mitchell you will find perfections, refine- 
ments, superiorities of the kind that come only with 
experience—perfections, refinements, superiorities 
that no ‘‘paper” car, no matter how skilled its 
maker, can possibly have. 

cL Oe 

But if the makers of “ paper” cars knew all these 
vital things which eight years of experience in build- 
ing low-priced cars have taught us—they would not, 
even then, make so good a car as the Mitchell 
at $1500. 


The cost of making the special dies and tools, 
alone, would prohibit it. 

If we had to begin at the beginning, as they do, 
this new 1909 Mitchell would cost you $1000 more. 

_ It is only because our dies, special tools and ini- 
tial expenses were paid for and charged off, years 
ago, that we can give so good a car for so small a 
price. 

The $1500 you pay for a Mitchell Model K goes 
not into dies and special tools—it goes into mate- 
rial, workmanship, testing—it goes into the car you 
get. 

* CR 

Material, workmanship, testing. 

It is not enough for us to know that our design is 
right, that our material is perfect, that our work- 
manship is of the best. 

It is not enough for us to know that the 8000 
cars that we have made are right. 

We must know that the particular car you buy 
is right. 

So we test it as though we were making a car a 
year, instead of fifteen cars a day. 

We test it on the roughest roads of eastern Wis- 
consin—we give it actual road punishment of from 
109 to 250 miles—over hills—through sand—on 
straight stretches—the kind of a test you would 
give it if you were testing it yourself. 

* * * 

Compare this four-cylinder, five-passenger $1500 
Mitchell with any of the “ paper”’ cars. Or compare 
it with the best American cars, no matter what 
their cost or pretensions. 

You will not find in any of them more vanadium 
and nickel steel. You will not find more perfect 
engines. You will not find a proven superiority 
which this $1500 Mitchell lacks. 

This $1500 Mitchell is an imposing looking car. 

It has a wheel base of 105 inches. The body is 
wholly of metal. The upholstering is luxurious. 
The wheels are big—32 inches—fitted with detach- 
able rims and four-inch tires. 

The engine is housed under a big, handsome 
hood. The four cylinders are cast separately, as 
the best engines always are. 28-30 horse-power. 

Aluminum castings are employed wherever pos- 
sible— only we go to the trouble and expense of 
strengthening them with bronze where there is 
wear and strain. 

There are two complete ignition systems—the 
$150 Splitdorf magneto, geared direct to the engine, 
and a regular battery system. 

The lubricating system is the best that we have 
found in eight years of experience—certain in oper- 
ation—economical in oil. 

The transmission is of the selective sliding gear 
type—as in $5000 to $7000 cars. 

The battery and tool boxes, made of baked 
enamel steel, are furnished without extra expense 
to you. 

The tonneau is detachable—and you have your 
choice of either tonneau, surrey body, rumble seat 
roadster, or runabout deck at the $1500 price. 

Complete specifications and photographs of the 
working parts will be gladly sent. 

Don’t buy a “paper” car—don’t buy any car till 
you knowall about this wonderful $1500 Mitchell K. 
Please use the coupon. 


Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 
Standard Manufacturers, A.M.C.M.A. 


You may send mea detailed descrip- 
tion of your new $1500 Model K. 


Name 
Address 
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The Bond Markets 


’ ‘HE general trend has been 
upward for several months past 
and in the opinion of investment 

experts will continue upward for 

several months to come. Investors 


with available funds will do well to. 
take advantage of present prices. 


We invite the attention of such In- 
vestors to the variety of high grade issues 
which we offer to yield from 334 to 6%. 
Upon application, we will mail latest 
price list including issues of the following 
prominent Municipalities and Railroads. 

Municipalities: Newark, N.J.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; Wilmington, Del.; Galves- 
ton, Pexas; EastSt. Louis, Ill.; Albany Co., N.Y. 

Railroads: Delaware & Hudson; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Lake Shore & Mich. 
South.; N.Y., N.H. & Hartford; Chicago & 
Eastern Ill.; Reading Co.; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy ; Utah & Northern; Missouri Pacific; 
Chicago & Alton. 


Ask for General Circular G-22. 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO ® -SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Millionaires 
Invest Their Surplus 
Income 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


the firm from walking the floor at night 
wondering where he will get cash the next 
day for his pay-roll, or for some other press- 
ing purpose. 

This plan has been successfully practiced 
by firms and individuals, the latter includ- 
ing some rich men who made it a point to 
devote part of their surplus income to it. 
In the case of a well-known New York 
publishing house the firm set aside ten 
per cent. of its pay-roll, or two hundred 
dollars, each week for business insurance. 
First-mortgage bonds of the highest class 
were bought with these installments. The 
interest was used to buy more bonds. 
During the October panic of 1907 the firm 
was able to raise money on these bonds, 
while some of its competitors almost went 
to the wall for lack of ready cash. 

Another plan for the employment of 
surplus originated in one of the biggest 
bond and investment houses in New York. 
It relates to the surplus income of the 
members of the firm. There is an agree- 
ment between the partners that any one 
of them may be called upon to provide 
additional funds for the firm on twenty- 
four hours’ notice. This firm has various 
‘‘specialties’’—that is, bonds, mostly those 
of public-service corporations, which they 
have underwritten and, therefore, have in 
large quantities. The members of the 
firm, instead of investing their surplus 
income in these ‘‘ specialties,” buy standard 
railroad bonds like Burlington, New York 
Central or New York, New Haven and 
Hartford. Then, if panic comesand they are 
called on to fulfill the terms of their agree- 
ment, they can convert personal investments 
into cash at once. This is no depreciation 
of the ‘‘specialties,’”’ which are usually ab- 
solutely safe, but difficult to market in a 
hurry, especially in times of depression. 

In summing up the investments of the 
rich you find that they illustrate the 
elemental requirements of the investments 
for the average man, chief of which are 
security of principal and the safe and con- 


stant employment of that principal. This 
is the basis of all investment. 
One other big fact stands out. Ten 


years ago the big bond buyers were the 
rich man and the institution; to-day the 
big bond buyer is the growing army of 
men and women with savings to invest. 
Our bonds are more widely distributed 
than ever before. It is the best evidence 
that the people are alive to the falsity of 
speculative get-rich-quick schemes, and 
want safety in their investments. 


Your Savings 


THE ANNUITY AS AN 
INVESTMENT 


NE of the problems that confront the 
middle-aged man or woman is to 
find some means of employing sav- 

ings or other funds so as to obtain a safe, 
and at the same time adequate, income for 
the remaining years of life. Sometimes 
the savings-bank rate or the yield from a 
gilt-edge security is not sufficient for all 
wants. For this reason people frequently 
turn to annuities, which, in this country, 
are an adjunct of life insurance and a form 
of investment well worth explaining. 

The annuity is the very opposite of life 
insurance. With life insurance a man pays 
a comparatively small sum or premium to 
get a larger sum for some beneficiary at his 
death. He must die to win. On the other 
hand, with an annuity he pays a consider- 
able sum down to secure a fixed jncome 
each year for the remainder of his life. He 
must live to win. In life insurance the 
companies look for the best risks—that is, 
the healthiest people; in annuities a poor 
risk is the most profitable for the company, 
because the annuity ceases at death and 
all the money paid for it belongs to the 
company. In this respect it is the reverse 
of a bond or some other kind of security 
which becomes a part of the owner’s estate. 
There are facts about annuities that every- 
body ought to know, and this week’s article 
will be given up to an explanation of them. 

But, before going into these facts, it 
might be interesting to tell something of 
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| Safe Investments 
V fy HE sponsorship of a conservative 
| I banking house of large experience is 
| a first essential in selecting bonds for 
4 vestment. Such sponsorship means a 
definite system of safeguards for invest- 
| ors from the day their money is invested 
| until the final payment of interest and 
maturing principal. Largely as a result 
of this policy of protecting the inter- 
| ests of our clients we have as customers, 
| in addition to all classes of public in- 
stitutions, what is believed to be the 
| largest list of private investors served 
by any banking house in the country. 
__- We own, at the present time, more than 
two hundred carefully selected issues 
of bonds which we offer and recommend 
for investment at prices to yield from 
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the history of annuities. They are the 
foundation of life insurance, and were 
known and employed by the Romans in 
the days before Christ. 

_ Most of the big life-insurance companies 
in the United States issue annuities. They 
have not yet become widely popular here, 
because other forms of investment offer 
good returns and do not confiscate the 
principal. The annuity is essentially an 
investment for older people, for the average 
age at which they are taken or become 
effective is sixty years. It is the one form 
of investment on which the owner cannot 
realize, in order to make another invest- 
ment. In other words, when your money 
is put into an annuity, it must stay there. 

There are many forms of the annuity, 
but the four principal ones are known as 
Immediate, Deferred, Two-Life and Sur- 
vivorship. The variations relate mostly to 
the time the income is paid. 

The immediate annuity means what 
the name implies, that the annuity is in 
force as soon as the policy is bought. If 
the annuitant (as the person who buys the 
policy is known) lives a long time he 
profits by the transaction; if he dies soon 
the company is the gainer. 

The companies claim that annuity sell- 
ing is a losing business because most buyers 
of annuities live a long time. Sometimes 
the companies quickly make a big profit, 
as the experience of one of the large New 
York companies shows. It sold an Eng- 
lishman an annuity of fifty-five thousand 
dollars for four hundred and _ forty-five 
thousand dollars. The annuitant died the 
second year after the policy was issued. 
In brief, he got exactly fifty-five thousand 
dollars for his four hundred and forty-five 
thousand dollars. The company, how- 
ever, took the risk that he might live 
twenty years. 

Sixty per cent. of the annuities in force 
in the United States to-day are immedi- 
ate. Here is a concrete example: a man 
aged sixty years can buy an annuity for 
twenty thousand dollars, which will yield 
him $1734.40 each year for the rest of his 
life. If he invested this sum in high-class 
bonds the yield at four per cent. would be 
$800. But there is this important differ- 
ence: if he died the second year after he 
bought the annuity his principal of $20,- 
000 would be wiped out; if he died the 
second year after he bought the bonds his 
estate would have what they would bring 
in the market. 

The apparent yields on immediate an- 
nuities are very high. At forty-five years 
the investment would yield 5.93 per cent. 
This means that at age forty-five, by the 
investment of one thousand dollars you can 
get an annual income of $59.30 for the rest 
of your life. At fifty the yield is 6.58 per 
cent.; at fifty-five it is 7.45 per cent.; at 
sixty it is 8.67 per cent.; at sixty-five the 
return is 10.41 per cent., and at seventy it 
is 12.94 per cent. 

The immediate annuity is employed in 
many interesting ways. Sometimes it is 
bought by a man who wants to make pro- 
vision for the old age of a faithful servant. 
For five thousand dollars you can get an 
annuity of five hundred dollars, to begin at 
the sixty-fifth year of the annuitant and 
continue for the rest of his life. Wealthy 
men make bequests of annuities instead of 
lump sums, This prevents the principal 
from being dissipated in bad investments or 
extravagance. Not long ago a New York 
man left an estate of two million dollars 
which he caused to be invested in annuities 
for the beneficiaries under the will. People 
engaged in speculative enterprises often 
buy annuities so as to have an income safe 
from the hazard of their calling. A book- 
maker once entered the offices of a great 
New York company and laid down twenty- 
five thousand dollars in cash, saying: “I 
cleaned this up to-day, and I want to buy 
an annuity with it. I am liable to be 
broke next year, and I want a nest-egg.” 
Stockbrokers are also buyers of annuities. 

A very daring French speculator, who 
feared that he would go broke some day, 
once invested five hundred thousand dol- 
lars in an annuity policy in an American 
company. The income was forty thousand 
dollars a year. When the first annuity 
came due he was still prosperous, so he put 
the income back into another annuity 

olicy. He did this for three years. Then 
fe died suddenly, and thus his estate lost 
what he had put into the investment. 

A deferred annuity is effective at the 
end of a given time. Here is an example: 
a man aged thirty-five years may be mak- 
ing a good wage, but his income depends 
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upon his keeping steadily at his employ- 
ment. He wants to make provision for the 
years when, through ill health or accident, 
he is unable to work. By making twenty 
annual payments of $421 each, he can get 
an annual income of $1000, beginning 
when he is fifty-five and a half years old, 
and continuing for the rest of his life. 

A two-life annuity is based on the 
lives of two persons, usually a man and 
wife. This is a very expensive form. If 
the husband, let us say, is fifty-five and the 
wife fifty, they can, by the payment of 
$17,651 down, receive an income of $1000 
a year as long as either of them lives. 

A survivorship annuity also concerns 
two people. 
vestment is called the nominator; the 
beneficiary is the annuitant. To obtain 
the benefits of the policy the annuitant 
must survive the nominator. If he should 
die first the policy ceases, and all the money 
paid in goes to the company. This kind 
of policy is sometimes bought by a son to 
provide for his mother or some one else de- 
pendent upon him, in the event of his sud- 
den or premature death. For example: a 
man aged twenty-five pays $145.30 a year 
aslongashe lives. His mother is the annui- 
tant. Should he die any time the mother 
will receive an income of $1000 annually 
for the remainder of her life. 

One very striking fact about annuities is 
that the rate for women is higher than for 
men. The records of the companies show 
that they live longer than men. An old 
English banker once said: ‘‘ Never sell life 
annuities to old women; they wither, but 
they never die.” 

Many business women, especially spin- 
sters, have found that the annuity is a 
good provision for their old age. One 
business woman in New York, who makes 
a very good salary, puts one thousand dol- 
lars into annuities each year. She began at 
thirty-five. Now she has four thousand 
dollars invested. The return on this is 
$207.83 each year. She has no one de- 
pendent upon her, and considers that, by 
the time she is fifty, she will have enough 
income from annuities to retire from work. 

There is still another phase of the an- 
nuity subject suggested by the query: 
How is the average wage-earner or the man 
with small savings to obtain its benefits? 
He cannot lay down a lump sum, nor can 
he afford to take the risk of losing his 
principal. Yet he must provide for his 
declining days. 

This brings up the old-age pension which 
is occupying the attention of all industrial 
communities, both in this country and in 
Europe. Germany has passed a compul- 
sory old-age bill, which shares the cost 
between State, employer and employee. 
England’s plan is to make it a burden on 
the general taxation. In Massachusetts, 
by means of savings-bank insurance, which 
has already been described in this depart- 
ment, the worker is able to obtain an old- 
age annuity at a very small cost, and thus 
becomes independent of taxation. 

Since the article on savings-bank insur- 
ance was printed in THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING Post a straight annuity policy has 
been perfected in Massachusetts. 
the way it works out: at age twenty-five a 
man, by paying a monthly premium of 
$2.14, can get an annuity of two hundred 
dollars for each remaining year of his life, 
beginning at the age of sixty. For a 
monthly premium of $1.24 the annuity of 
two hundred dollars begins at sixty-five. 

The Massachusetts savings-banks also 
sell a combination annuity and life-insur- 
ance policy. At age twenty-one, for exam- 
ple, the insured begins to pay a monthly 
premium of $1.18. When he is sixty-five 
hee old the premiums cease, and the 

ank pays him one hundred dollars a year 
until his death. If he should die before 
sixty-five, the family gets five hundred 
dollars. Soon after this policy went into 
force the criticism was made that, if the 
beneficiary should die after he received the 
first annuity, the family would lose the 
insurance. Since the whole scheme of 
savings-bank insurance is to conserve the 
people’s money, a supplementary policy 
has just been devised by the State Actuary, 
which offers a remedy. Under its pro- 
visions the family of the annuitant gets 
four hundred dollars in case he dies after 
the first annuity is paid. If he dies be- 
tween the ages of sixty-six and sixty-seven, 
after receiving two annuities of one hundred 
dollars each, the family gets three hundred 
dollars, and so on. Should the annuitant 
die after receiving five annuities, or five 
hundred dollars, the family gets nothing. 
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But—lamp-chimneys that do not 
fit, cause endless annoyance from 
smoke and smell and 

flickering light. 
MACBETH lamp-chimneys fit 
and insure perfect combustion, full 
illumination, and light of the soft, steady, 
restful quality that is the unique charm of lamp 
I make a chimney to fit every style and size of 
Get the 
right one for your lamp. My Index, sent free, will 


light. 
lamp and burner, and my name is on it. 


tell you which one. 


MacsBeETH lamp-chimneys are made of lamp-chimney glass that will not 
break from heat, and that isclear ascrystal. Mynameis onevery one, Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Take care 
of your lungs. 


“Fresh Air With- 
out Drafts.”’ 


Pure air is the most vital thing to your life. 
poison because it is breathed over again. It breaks down your health. You take cold — 
easily; then, bronchitis; then consumption. You need a continual supply of pure 
fresh air to keep your lungs strong and vigorous, and fortify your body against disease. 


The Zephyr Ventilator 


keeps your room full of life-giving oxygen; and the room heats quicker and better. 
feeling. It is the only ventilator that properly ventilates, i 
The Zephyr Ventilator is scientific in construction; adjustable to any window; by a little slide you control 


the supply of air; keeps out dust, dirt and rain; doesn’t rust; takes little room; handsome antique copper | 


finish. Strong, compact, durable. 

For dwellings, offices, schools, hospitals, and all public buildings. 

Sold by hardware and department stores. Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t it write us and we'll see that 
you get it. Write for free booklet on Ventilation. 


THE ZEPHYR VENTILATOR & MFG. CO., Department A, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 
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~63? THIS LABEL GUARANT 


the garment to be the genuine “‘ Porosknit" 
coolest summer underwear ever made. Insist on 
label for your protection. All styles at your deale 
Men's Shirts and Drawers,  50c. each 
Boys’ § “ * 25c. each 
Men's Union Suits, . . . $1.00 
Boys. Se oe ae 3 


October 24, 1908 
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The air of the average room is rank ff 


No draft and nochilly | 
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WHO GETS THE PROSPERITY? 


During the past 12 years of Republican govern- 
ment the average cost of living has increased 48% 


HAS YOUR INCOME INCREASED 48%? 


BRYAN and KERN’S ELECTION MEANS REAL 
TARIFF REVISION AND LOWER COST OF LIVING 


A FEW FACTS. 
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SHOES that cost $3.00 a pair in 1896 now cost $4.00 and 
$5.00 because materials have gone up 52%. Trust controlled, 


tariff protected, sole leather has gone up over 170%. 


BEEFSTEAK that cost 16 cents per pound in 1896 now costs 
24 cents. Why? Increase in population outstripped in- 
crease in supply. South American beef barred by tariff 
protecting the Beef Trust. American cattlemen get less, 
American consumer pays more. 


SUITS OF CLOTHES that cost $25.00 in 1896, cost $35.00 


to-day. Tariff bars foreign woolens. 


SUNLIGHT is free but the glass in your window, that cost 75 
cents in 1896, costs $1.88 to-day, thanks to protection. 


Your house costs you 40% more to build to-day than it did 
twelve years ago, because tariff allows this extortion. 


You pay 48% more to live under Republican Govern- 
ment, because of the tariff that enriches the few. 


VOTE FOR BRYAN AND KERN 7 
AND LOWER LIVING EXPENSES He 


Democratic 

Committee, 
‘ y 1460 Auditorium Annex 
Money is needed to convince the voters of the righteousness of our cause. We expect Chickeo,iitl: 
aS 


none, want none and will take none from the corporations. If you want to see Bryan and Enclosed please find $5.00 | 
Kern win, show your sincerity not only by voting, but by aiding us to get out your dell sitaonnreaatmeter: 5 a 
fellow-citizens. Fill out the inclosed coupon, and send us $5.00 for our campaign 

fund (more if you feel that way). You will get it back many times over in 

reduced cost of living and in prosperity that helps you. 
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Public Speakers 
are but one class of the many who find our 
Challenge Brand the ideal collar for all 
occasions. It keeps clean, nobby and fresh 


under the most trying conditions—travel- 
dust and hot rooms have no effect upon it. 


CHALLENGE 


Brand— Waterproof 


COLLARS 


are a boon to the careful dresser. They area 
wonderful combination of style, good taste 
and economy. 

Challenge Collars are made in all the latest, most up-to- 
date models. They have the perfect fit, dull finish and 
dressy look of the best linen collars—they permit easy, 
correct adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars are absolutely waterproof—never turn 
yellow, do not wilt and can be cleaned with soap and water. 

Do not judge Challenge Collars by any other water- 
proof collars you may have seen or tried—they are so es- 
sentially different as to be in a class by themselves. 


Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your 
dealer does nut carry Challenge Brand Collars, send us 
25 cents, stating size and style of collar you desire, and 
we will see that you are supplied at once. 

Our new booklet gives valuable pointers about 
New York Customs, what to wear and when to 
wear it. Let us send it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 
Dept.““A” 725-727 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. ; 
Chicago, 161 Market St. ; San Francisco, 718 MissionSt. ; 
St.Louis, Mills Building; Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 


SS Nigurano Oxy Dank Buaaine Gis 
Be). FIFTH AVEXUE AND 4 Starer ‘| 


Your Money 
Does It Earn 6%? 


Tt will if you cut out the middle- 
man. y not invest your 
money where the security is the 

est on earth and where you get 
the full 6%o? Such an opportunity is 
open to you in the American Real 
Estate Company's 


6% GOLD BONDS 


—backed by the ownership of New York City 
Real Estate, the soundest of all securities. 
They are issued in two forms: 
6% Coupon Bonds for Income Earning, 
paying interest semi-annually by coupons. 
_ 6% Accumulative Bonds for Income 
Saving, purchasable by _ instalments, 
carrying liberal surrender privileges. 
Write today for full details, including map of 
New York City showing location of this 
Company’s properties. 


Amenican Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888 
Assets, $10,558,500.41 
Capital and Surplus, $1,640,969.24 
511 Night and Day Bank Bldg., New York City 


Commercial 
Cars 
Exclusively 


Don’t waste time and 
money waiting to get 
facts about why Rapids 
are more economical and practical 
than horses and wagons. Write me your 
requirements and let me tell you what the 
practical experience of others has demonstrated. 
H. G. Hamilton, Treas., RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
506 Rapid Street, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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The Embarrassing 
Conduct of Benjamin 
Ellis, Millionaire 


(Continued from Page 7) 


We were close to the camp before he 
spoke again, and then it was incongru- 
ously: “You say you belong to the 
Herald?’’ he asked. 

“T’m here for the New York Herald,” I 
said. 

“You don’t mind,” he said, looking 
straight ahead, “if I telegraph to the 
Herald, do you?”’ His eyes turned on me, 
on my flushed face, my perspiring brow, 
my ascending trousers, and a vague, danc- 
ing light came into them. 

““Not in the least,” I answered, trying 
to put on an expression of great indiffer- 
ence. 

“Because,” he went on, ‘‘if you really 
belong there, I guess it’s all right; but 
totherwise, that story of yours : RHe 
shook his head; a vague gurgle sounded 
within his capacious hulk; ‘‘that story of 
yours ” he repeated. 

I was dead beat when we got in and, 
leaving the sheriff to his tasks, I went to 
the hotel and spent an hour in the cool, 
green luxury of a second bath. The sheriff 
was back when I came down into the lobby; 
we placed our chairs in the gutter and our 
feet on the curb and smoked side by side in 
the shade of the hotel’s false facade. We 
were still there when a wagon rattled in, 
turned the corner, and went on down the 
main street. It passed close, and we had a 
glimpse of a disturbing and rigid form out- 
lined vaguely beneath a slicker. 

“Tt didn’t take them long to get him,” I 
volunteered. 

“Seems to me they still are in an 
almighty hurry,’ he growled, following 
them with his eyes. 

They were, in fact, going at a singular 
pace. All the horses, the two at the pole, 
the two bearing the escort, were on the 
lope. Like a fire-engine, the wagon with 
its cavalcade sped down the main street, 
scattering dogs right and left, and stopped 
abruptly in front of the coroner’s office. 
Immediately the two mounted men of the 
escort came dashing back; they turned 
the corner as if racing and galloped off out 
of town the way they had come. 

The sheriff turned upon one of the feet 
of his chair and sat gazing after them with 
a sort of helpless astonishment; and as he 


| looked, the wagon, now freed of its disturb- 


ing burden, rattled around the same corner 
and sped on after the two horsemen, the 
driver, leaning far forward, encouraging 
his animals with tongue and reins. Then, 
with a smooth purr, a low, red automobile 
shaved the curb; it straightened out, gave 
one tense grunt, and leaped half-way to the 


| wagon, gave another and passed it, and 
| then it disappeared in its own cloud of dust, 
| whirling madly northward. 


“Umph!”’ said the sheriff, half-rising 
from his chair. 

A butcher boy on his delivery wagon 
whipped madly by; a negro, straddling 
with his long legs a little, hard-ribbed 
burro. An inexplicable disturbance was 
stirring the camp. Out of slamming doors 
men were running into the street, spring- 
ing upon wagons, horses, into cabs; a 
procession of disorderly, pitching, creak- 
ing vehicles began to stretch along the 
street that led northerly into the desert. 

“Umph!”’ said the sheriff again, but this 
time in a tone of complete understanding. 
And then, to a gambler who had just issued 
from a hall: ‘Oh, Lem,” he shouted, 
““where’s the strike?” 

“Over there!’’ Lem shouted back from 
the tail of the wagon he had caught, 
and pointing with a vague gesture. 

“Over there where?” bawled the sheriff. 

“‘Where they found the stiff,” the cry 
came back from the fast-departing Lem; 
“‘where they dug up Ellis!” 

A messenger boy, impatient for other 
fields, was stamping with eagerness before 
us. The sheriff took the telegram. I 
watched him out of the corner of my eye. 
“The paper’s answer,” I thought. 

He took the little yellow envelope and, 
without opening it, tore it into four pieces, 
which he let drop at his feet. 


IV 
[BRE is nothing that will incline a 
4 man toward a rational and material- 
istic philosophy as a good night’s sleep. 
When I woke the next morning, with the 


In any walk 
of life you can 
“step high” in 


HEY satisfy pride in dress. 


Kenge Hangwell 
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‘Trousers | 


Impose no strain on seams wha 


seated. Correctly designed and cut. Made by the makers 
of Kenyon Overcoats, which guarantees quality and workmanship. Your 
dealer should have them; if not, send us his name and we will see 


that you are supplied. Tell us the type of garment you desire and 


' 


about what you wish to pay. We will send samples of cloth, or will, 


if desired, forward complete garments to a dealer for your inspecti 
This liberal offer also applies to our Kenreign Rain Coats and Kenyo 
Overcoats, enabling you to inspect all these at your own convenien 


C. KENYON CO. 


23 Union Square, New Yo I 


Address Mail to Factories, 
710 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


A Better 
Position, 
Short ex 
Hours and 
a Larger 
Salary await 
the Rapid 
Calculator. 
Wewillsend 
free to the 
first 1,000 
who apply a 
copy of our 
new book 
fully ex- 
plaining a 
system 0 


Ny Short 
\| Cuts in 
\| Figures 
Ittells how 
the work of 
hours may 
be done in 
minutesand 
explains 
how you 
may become a rapid calculator. It is Free. Address 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
419 K Commercial Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Manager of Agents 


wanted. Man or woman with a following of high-class agents, to 
enroll pupils in correspondence courses. Especially good, per 
manent opening, with exclusive territory, to right party. One 
manager earned $300 in one month. Better than books. Business 
well advertised and established. Rapid advancement. 


Siegel-Myers School of Music,1215 Steinway Hall,Chicago 


$1.00 Complete 


Pod 
If you wish ease of mind while 


motoring never forget your 


A postal will bring a 
sample demonstration. 


Broken Bottles, Tacks or Nails Have no Terrors for the Motorist Who Ca 


The M. & M. Cement and Acid Cure Soluti , 


A cold cure process designed for vulcanization. Inner tubes and 
outer casings instantly and permanently repaired with M. & M. 


M & M is a preparation that any novice can make repairs as well as an expert. 
. * as falling off a log—it’s reliable, too—and it makes the slickest repairs you ever 


For sale at all Auto accessories dealers and jobbers. Manufactured by 


The M. & M. Mfg. Co., Akron, O) 


Our $5,000.00 Challeng 


We challenge any mantel in the marke 
compare or compete with 


price for price and grade for grade. 
We have spent more than $5,000.00 to put a copy 
challenge into the hands of every person interested in m: 


Are You Interested in Mante 


Then write for our Challenge Catalog Z 
“Da Luxe,’’ 80 pages, (11 x 14) with sup- 
plement ‘‘ Colonial Beauties.’" It costs us 
50 cents to deliver, but we send it to inter- 
ested persons only, who state number of 
mantels needed, and send 12 cents to 
pay expense of mailing. 

FREE—‘‘Evidence,’’ a book of 72 pages, 
showing 45 styles of G@ MANTELS 
with letters from satisfied buyers. 
in your vicinity. Write today. 


KING MANTEL Co. 
547-549 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


A New 


Some 


| 


Our Plan No, 52—$2000 seversiune 
by leading architects. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c co 
MAX L, KEITH, 473 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis 


It’s as 


. & M. Repair Outfit, (77 102° 062 fat d 


Winter 
Cruises .. 
Summer Lands 


To the 
| Onent, Mediterranean, Adriatic, 
Egypt and the Nile, Holy Land, 
| West Indies, Panama Canal, etc. 
Comprehensive Itineraries 
Splendid Cruising Steamers 
Attractive Rates 
“Moltke” Orient Cruise 80 days— 
Leaves New York Jan. 28.1502. $300 upward 
“Oceana” West Indies Cruises — 
jan Saud Feb. 27. 30 days—$150 upward 
Send for our new illustrated 
book giving full particulars 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


| Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago St. Louis, San Francisco 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
| a = of Practical Linguistry 
| The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE, A few minutes’ practice several 
‘times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
| conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., New York 


Money deposited at 6% 
yields an income twice as 
greatas3%. Our Certificates of 
Deposit yield 6% net. Please 

} write for booklet ‘‘S.” 


|| FIRST TRUST 4»0 SAVINGS BANK 

| BILLINGS, MONT. 

A GE oT: Wild With Success. Little 
N S talking is necessary to sell 
this; they grab at it the 


‘Minute they see it. You can make good money. Every 
: farmer, team owner, expressman,etc., should buy several 
ofthem. It’s our wonderful patent spring clevis; weighs 
but a few ounces; carry it around in your pocket to show. 
lt Prevents harness and double-trees from breaking; 
Saves price of bulky sweat pad; prevents horse from balk- 
ing; prevents jar on horse’s shoulders; prevents sore and 
Stiff shoulders, and makes pulling for horse twice as easy. 
W.B. Smith Mfg. Co., 207-154 Washington St., Chicago, lll. 


WANTED 


I want new songs by new 
Writers. Send your poems or 
A compositions. If they have merit 


A I guarantee immediate publication 
Send 4c postage for full par- 
ticulars to Dept. 5. 


sgt MUSIC 
et PUBLISHER 
Cor. Broadway and 
( 39th St., NewYork City 


BY MAIL 


Special course for each State. 
“How to Find the Law” and 
Brief Making specially treated. 
Admission to the bar guaranteed. 
Books free. Degrees conferred. 
Write for free booklet. 
National Correspondence Institute 
19-902d Nat'l Bank Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 
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early sun shining through the white cur- 
tains which bulged gently to a light breeze, 
clear conclusions sprang immediately into 
my mind. 

_ “Now, leaving out a few, small, troub- 
ling, but, after all, unimportant details,” 
I said to myself, ‘‘one fact is plain—Ben 
Ellis was alive and with me yesterday 
morning, July 24. He was murdered, evi- 
dently, several hours before his body was 
found. He was murdered, in all probabil- 
ity, soon after I left him, so thoughtlessly, 
alone in the brush.”’ 

Then: “At that time Diamond Jack 
was in Rawhide, sixty miles away. Dia- 
mond Jack did not do it. You hold an 
innocent man’s life in your hands, old 
man. 

“‘ As for the murder, it is stilla mystery.” 

Well satisfied with this Q. E. D., which 
replaced what had happened within the 
rules of good usage, I sprang out of bed. 
The first person I met after breakfast was 
the sheriff. 

““There’s one thing sure,’”’ he said to me 
immediately. ‘‘ Ellis was murdered yester- 
day morning soon after you left him. At 
that time Hunt was already following 
Diamond Jack in the Rawhide joints, 
watching for a chance to get the drop on 
him. Diamond Jack didn’t do it.” 

He looked cool and comfortable—he 
also had had a good night’s sleep. 

““That’s just it,’’ I answered. 

“Too bad,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Been after 
him a long time. He ought to get killed— 
even if he didn’t do that. Guess there’s 
nothing doing there, though.” 

It was not the first intimation I had of 
Mr. Diamond Jack’s character, but, then, 
of course, this did not alter my plain duty. 
We smoked side by side in silence. ‘‘The 
coroner’s inquest comes this afternoon,”’ 
he said. 

And then, after a while, slantingly, with- 
out looking at me: ‘‘ How are you going to 
testify ?’’ he asked. 

“The whole thing,” I said grandly; ‘‘the 
whole thing.” 

“Umph!”’ he said. “Ir I was you I’d 
leave out—I’d leave out some of the little 
things, the little things that don’t mean 
nothing.” 

I was a bit troubled. ‘‘It seems to me,”’ 
I said, ‘‘that my duty is to tell all that 
occurred. Yes, I must tell everything.” 

“Well,” he said—and he aimed at a cus- 
pidor nearly across the room—‘“‘ Well, you 
won't,” he said. 

“T wonder what Dick will testify?” I 
said irrelevantly. 

““We’ll go see.” He rose and I followed 
him through the swinging doors. ‘‘ What 
are you going to testify, Dick, at the 
inquest?” he asked of the barkeeper. 

Dick looked at him stonily. ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
tell as how I saw Ellis here last night,’’ he 
said, ‘‘with this here feller,’”’ he went on, 
pointing to me with his chin, but otherwise 
ignoring me. 

“Ts that all?”’ insisted Price. 

Dick turned his broad, white back upon 
us and began wiping glasses. ‘‘That’s all,” 
he said shortly. 

“You see,’’ said Price, when we were 
again in the lobby. ‘‘And it will be the 
same with ” He stopped abruptly, 
struck evidently by a new thought. ‘‘Say,”’ 
he began, ‘‘you’d better see the coroner and 
make sure he’s subpoenaed that cab-driver 
of yours.” 

“There’ll be enough of us without him, 
won’t there?’’ I asked, not seeing the 
necessity. 

He stared at me very fixedly. ‘‘ Well,” 
he growled, resuming his old paternal man- 
ner, ‘‘you just see that you have the cab- 
man there, bub, that’s all.” 

And with this he walked out ponder- 
ously, mounted his white horse, which was 
standing at the curb, and rode off in the 
same direction we had ridden the day be- 
fore—in search of other clues, I suppose. 

Left alone, with nothing to do before the 
inquest, I sauntered through the camp. 
What with the new strike and the murder 
it was buzzing with excitement. No one 
seemed at his business; the stores and 
offices were empty, and the street and 
saloons were full. It was a gloomy sort of 
excitement; the discussing groups were 
morose and the opinions severe. The rea- 
son for this general pessimism occurred to 
me after a while. The men who had been 
successful in the rush were now all out in 
the sage, squatting joyfully upon their new 
claims. The remainder, assembled on side- 
walks and in halls in groups of sombre 
indignation, were those who had been left. 
They had heard the news too late or had 


Of all the 9 
many reasons 
for the popularity of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


the greatest and the best 
is because they’re so good. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 


LARKI 


N 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Furnishes Your Home Without Cost 


paces direct Factory-to-Family dealing saves for you all cost that adds no value; gives you the 
profits of middlemen — greatly reduces the cost of living; affords you $20.00 worth of unquestioned 
excellence for only $10.00. Your money goes twice as far. The Larkin Idea is a practical, co- 


operative plan which saves money for one million families annually. 


Larkin Products consist of Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Preparations, Teas, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking 
Powders, etc., over 200 home needs to select from. Your 
family uses $10.00 worth of such goods every few weeks. 
With $10.00 worth you get, in addition, a Premium that alone 
would cost you about $10.00 — practically twice the value a 
storekeeper can afford to give. “he Larkin Idea of direct 
purchasing provides without cost a new piece of furniture 
in thousands of homes each month, If no Premium is wanted 
you may have $20.00 worthof Products of your 
selection for $10.00. By this offer, Larkin 
Products actually cost but one-half our 
list-prices which are regular retail prices. 

All Larkin Products are of the highest 
quality and absolutely pure. Larkin 

‘ Premiums are noted for their 


ship, finish and durability. 


selected, on 30 days’ trial. 


} 
This $10.00 Oak, upholstered Reclining- 
Chair given with $10.00 worth 


ity and square dealing. 


of Larkin Products. 
The new enlarged Fall and Winter edition 
Free of our Product and Premium List, also 
Wearing Apparel Catalogue mailed, 
postpaid. Let us show you how to save money 
or furnish your home without cost. _ ‘< 
SEND COUPON AT ONCE. 7 


Estab.1875 LetKttt Co. BUFFALO,N.Y HZ -° 


This handsome, 
p| 320.00 Oak Chiffonier 
given with $10.00 

worth of Larkin Products. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL— PAY IF PLEASED 


We will ship to any responsible person {10.00 
worth of Larkin Preducts and any $10.00 Premium 
If customer is not 
pleased at end of 30 days we guarantee to re- 
move goods at our expense, refund freight- 
charges and make no charge for a reason- 
able amount of Products used in trial. 


Ask any Larkin customer in 
your vicinity about Larkin qual- 
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NEW YORK 


FASHION BOOK 
Beautifully FR EF, Mlustrated 


MEN—WOMEN— CHILDREN 


Macy’s wonderful new 450 page New York 
Fashion Book which we will send you free, illus- 
trates in beautiful half tone and describes accu- 
rately, exactly the same styles which New Yorkers 
admire as they daily crowd the immense doors 
of the main carriage entrance of our great store, 
on Broadway, 34th to 35th Streets. 


In the 85 different departments we are now exhibiting over 
$5,000,000 worth of new Autumn and Winter_merchandise, the 
products from our factories in America and Europe, and the 
choicest goods bought by our expert buyers in all parts of the world. 
This 450 page Book which we are going to send you free shows 
the most carefully chosen selections from this immense stock. 


ASK YOUR FRIEND 


If you don’t know Macy’s and the great 11 story Macy build- 
ing and the magnificent displays, ask one of your traveled and 
experienced friends to tell you about our famous store, or just 
send us a postal card and we will send you a copy of the 
new Book free. We are sure you will want one, because all 
over the United States men and women of position in cultured 
homes are delighted with the convenience and the economy 
which the Macy system is affording. 

You will enjoy the handsome half tone illustrations and inter- 
esting descriptions of the Made-to-Measure Suits, Mil- 
linery, Shirt Waists, Furs and fashions for Men’s Ap- 
parel for all occasions and the most stylish garments for Boys 
and Girls, and suggestions for Furnishing and Decorating 
your home. You will be sure of having real New York styles 
and genuine New York prices. 


MACY’S GUARANTEE 


Remember that for over 50 years R. H. Macy & Co. has been 
established right in the heart of New York City and that the 
policy of selling the best goods at the lowest prices has made 
Macy’s famous the world over. We sell everything under a 
satisfaction guarantee, which means that wereturn your 
money immediately and without question if any purchase you 
make fails to meet your expectation or satisfy your good taste. 
Write us a postal to-day,—better write now. 


ASK FOR FASHION BOOK C 
R.H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 
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For richness in Library fj jj 
Furnishing; the *‘GUNN’’ | 
Sectional Bookcases are }j i jj 
\\ constructed to designs ff ff 
which give them a solid }j 
) appearance. here are 
nounsightlyironbandsto U 
mar the beauty of the high 
\\ quality of finish forwhich 
\ Gunn products have 
become justly famous. 
They have such exclu- 
} sive (patented) features 
/ asthe Roller-Bearing, 
ff’ Non-Binding, Remov- 
able Door, and are ab- 
oN solutely Dust-proof. 
unn sections may be 
purchased to accom- 
modate 20 or20,000 
books according 
to the size of your 
} library. 

Our new, com- 
plete catalogue, 
fully illustrated, 

willbe sent Free on 

receipt of a postal 
card request. 


Write Todayto 


The Gunn 
Furniture 
Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“You don’t get 
done when you buy | 
a Gunn.” H 


Pat'd Dec., 
1906. 
Other 
patents 

~ pending, 

» Copy- 

, righted, 

4 1908, by 

4 A. Stein 
; & Co. 


PERFECT 
FOR ALL 
SEASONS 


An article that careful 
dressers buy repeatedly and 
exclusively must be superior. 


That’s the story of the PARIS 
Garter. It has taken the lead 
solely on its exceptional merits. 

> If your dealer is sold out, send us 25 cents for 
The onlyshaped mercerized, or 50 cents for silk. Money back 
and fitted garter. ifyou are not enthusiastically satisfied. 


Made only by A. Stein & Co., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 


Build Your Own Arts 


and Crafts Furniture 


You save % of the cost of furniture which you build 
at home from ourpatterns. Send $1.00 
mew for three plans (50c each) of any piece 
Y of Furniture you desire. Fulland ex- 
plicit directions for making sent with 
each plan. Anyone can do the work. 
Free booklet, ** The Foy of Cra/ts- 
manship™ explains everything. 


The Rolfsman System, 407 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 
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been too slow. The milk of human kind- 
ness was very sour in their veins, and they 
discussed Master Diamond Jack’s moral 
deficiencies without indulgence. Of course, 
none doubted his guilt; that was a settled 
matter. It was rather an exciting and 
novel experience to wander among these 
volunteer judges and know that they were 
all wrong—all wrong; to know that pres- 
ently I should speak, and in a few words 
confound them. But the word ‘‘rope,” I 
thought, cropped up too often in the buzz 
of discussion. I became impatient for the 
inquest. 

It was set for two o’clock in the after- 
noon. Just about at full noon Diamond 
Jack rode in between three mounted depu- 
ties holding sawed-off shotguns across the 
pommels of their saddles. A shout from 
the head of the street announced him and 
sent every one to the sidewalk. Standing 
behind, I saw him pass between the hedges 
of black-browed and sullen men, sliding in 
his saddle at the height of their heads, dark 
and slight and indescribably impudent. 
His handcuffed arms lay easily behind his 
back; he swayed to the trot of his mustang 
with a lithe swagger; and once he shook, 
with a movement of his head, the heavy 
shock of black hair falling over his eyes like 
a pony’s roguish forelock, and showed his 
white teeth in a smile to some women look- 
ing at him from a baleony. He was really 
too good to be true; the idealized Western 
villain of a Broadway melodrama. 

I met Price a little later. He was wor- 
ried. ‘‘It’s none of my business,” he said, 
“but if I was Hunt” (the sheriff of the 
county, Esmeralda) “I’d have a darned- 
sight bigger guard round that ’dobe he calls 
his calaboose.”’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘the inquest will have 
everything all right in a little while.” 

“Think so, eh?” he growled, fixing his 
little, clear eyes upon me enigmatically. 

We trooped into the office of the coroner 
a little later. It was also the undertaking 
establishment of this enterprising officer, 
and his furniture shop. The jury was 
already there, stiff upon a row of dining- 
room chairs in the rear, behind which rose a 
pyramid of dressers, beds, tables, couches 
and baby-carriages, topped with six black, 
oblong boxes which, somehow, probably 
from their neighborly elbowing of the 
more cheerful utensils, were lacking in 
sombre distinction. We took our seats 
near the door, together with Hunt, the 
sheriff of Esmeralda, and the coroner, and 
formed a group with the witnesses from 
Rawhide, Dick, the barkeeper, and the 
night boy of the hotel. Diamond Jack, 
marching swaggeringly between his guards, 


| sat to the right, at the foot of a second 


stack of varnished furniture. Jury, officers 
and witnesses, and the accused, with his 
guards, thus formed a circle, leaving in the 
centre a clear space for the lovers of ‘‘ plug.” 
Behind our group there pressed an eager 
throng of silent men which filled the door- 
way and spread out upon the sidewalk. 
To our left, opposite Diamond Jack, a 
door opening into an outer shed gave us, 
whenever ajar, a rapid apparition of a 
white sheet raised upon a table in dis- 
turbing profile. 

“Did you notify the coroner about the 
cabby?’’ whispered Price, leaning over 
toward me. 

I told him I had forgotten. 

““You’re a durned fool,” he growled, 
then leaned toward Hunt, who immediately 
sent out one of his deputies. 

The proceedings went with a swing. The 
jury was sworn in. The autopsy surgeon 
testified. The man within (he pointed at 
the door) had been shot from behind. The 
bullet (a 38-calibre) had gone into the back 
of the neck, severing the spine and causing 
instant death. The jury filed out and veri- 
fied the physician’s testimony. Price was 
then sworn. He testified that two months 
before he had seen Ellis leave Independ- 
ence, California, on a supposed prospect- 
ing trip with Diamond Jack; that five 
weeks after this he had been asked by 
anxious relatives in the East to search for 
Ellis; that he had trailed the outfit into 
Nevada to the vicinity of Goldfield; that 
on July 24, led by me, he had found the 
body of Ellis in a shallow grave six miles 
north of Goldfield. Witnesses from Raw- 
hide then testified as to Diamond Jack’s 
tumultuous entry into Rawhide on July 19; 
of the “‘spree”’ he had immediately plunged 
into; of his careless scattering of money; 
and of drunken boasts that “‘he was the 
boy to milk dollars out of tenderfeet.’’ 
Sheriff Hunt, of Esmeralda County, told of 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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When this label appears on the end of a — 
mattress, you KNOW it is an Ostermoor. 
When it does NOT appear, you KNOW 


equally well that it is not the genuine. 


trade-mark above. It appears in plain 
sight on the end of every genuine mat- 
tress. It’s there for your protection. 
When you see that trade-mark, you can 
know that you’re getting the best mattress 
made— buy without worry. P 
Unless that trade-mark is there, you 


Don’t trust to your judgment 
alone; not even an expert can 
tell much about a mattress by 

the looks. A poor mattress may 
to all appearances seem like a 
good one, look like one. 

The sure and only safe way to 


tbe dy 


fi choose a mattress is-to-be guided are taking chances. 
[s by the guarantee of the Ostermoor There is no other mattress like the 
+ - 
hy 4 
me 
Me \ 
‘ $ 
od : 
2 of an Ostermoor dealer or 
: Mattress viene de an 
a5 @ when no dealer can supply. — 
.| 
a An Ostermoor never needs renovating. Just an occasional sun-and-air bath will 
“4 keep it always pure and clean — there’s no wear-out to it. P 
* The Ostermoor Mattress is zo/ stuffed, 20¢ packed; but duz/¢ up, sheet upon sheet. 
tw) Thus, an Ostermoor can never mat or pack, never get lumpy or hard, likea = 


Testimonials covering 30 years’ use, will be found in 


hair mattress, but will remain luxuriously elastic, supremely comfortable, and s 
restful for a life-time. 


Our 144-Page Book and 
Samples Sent Free 


Our book, ‘‘The Test of Time,’’ is a mighty inter- si \ 
esting story about beds of all the ages, about mat- KN 
tresses, and about sleep. It tells vou how to geta : Ve 
good night’s rest. It’s free—a postal brings it. 

Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month — 

then, if for any reason you're dissatisfied, we'll 
return every penny of your money. 

There’s an Ostermoor Dealer in most places —the 
livest merchant in town. If you’]l write us, we’ll 
tell you where to buy. But don’t take chances with 
other mattresses—make sure you’re getting the 
genuine Ostermoor—the trademark label is our 

guarantee. Mattress shipped by express prepaid 

same day your check is received by us if the 
dealer has none in stock. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
101 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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EARLINE. SUDS ‘ARE PERFECT 

—absolutely Harmless and far greater in 

Cleansing and Disinfecting properties than Suc 
made from any Safe-to-use Soap. 

@ Every atom of PEARLINE is a Pure 

Perfect—Powerful—Safe Detergent. 

Use PEAREINE by the directions given | 
{any Soap and note how much more Easily 
“1—Quickly and how much better it. Works 

jthan THAT Soap. 

| Use PEARLINE in Hot or Cold—Hard o: 

| Soft water with or without Soaking or Boiling 

-|and with almost no Rubbing: 

1@ And. then theres PEARLINE’S W 
Washing. If you are a Bnght—Economical 
woman—a fair comparative tnal will convince: 
you of its superiority over all Soaps and Pow- 


- | ders—PEARLINE 1s better in every way. _ 


. 


Simply - ee 
“Matter of © 


“WITHOUT SOA 
INSTEAD OF SOA! 


Trade-Marks, Desiga é 
Patents, Copyrights. Information fr 


furnished on request. LANGDON MOORE (formerly Examiner 
Patent Office), Washington Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, | 


BANNERS, BUTTONS, 


BADGE 9 UNIFORMS, FLAGS. 


The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept.0. 


IF NO. 3 EMBLEM DISTINGUISHES YOUR BRUSH 


always buy it. Find it on the yel/ow box that protects and guarantees the Prophylactic Tooth Brush, 1 
because of curved handle. Bristles trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. Hangs Sy ZB 
by hole on hook in your own place. Made in America under American sanitary BN 
conditions. or at dealers. Adults’ 35c. —— : 
Youths’ 25c. _—— 
Children’s 25c. 


Send for our 
free booklet, Toath Trutl 
FLORENCE MFG. CO.,32 Pine St., Florence, M 


What Fact Foutt Really Meshie 


ee “Truth to Nature” 
was the idea that led to the 
discarding of the ordinary “% 
flat-sole last and the adop- 

tion of the Ralston Foot-Moulded 
Last in the making of 
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Stock No. 130 


Gun Metal Calf, 
Saddle Ring Blucher, 
“Smile’’ Last. 


ly 
A A. distinct novelty 
>» found in no other line, 
Stylish, but not in the 

least “freaky.” 


See, at the left, the ordinary 
flat-foot last and its w¢ter lack 
of support for the mounds and 
_—) hollows, the tissue and muscle 
cushions, which in the exclusive Ralston Anatomical Last, 
shown at the right, are perfectly provided for. 


Comfort, Style and Durability 


are combined in every Ralston Shoe. Onlythe best in material and work- 
manship is tolerated—and 4,000 pairs made every day prove their quality. 


New Style Book for Autumn 1908 Sent Free 


will convince you of the quality of Ralston Shoes and show you the ad- 
vance styles of the season in Metropolitan foot-wear for men and women. 


Where we have no agent we sell direct and guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded (only 25c.extrafordelivery). Writeto-day. Union Made. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers, 985 Mant bs Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


THE CUB REPORTER—By Rex E. Beach. (Our Fiction 
Editors call this the strongest story of the year.) To all the mys- 
tery of a swift detective story is added the warm human qualities 
of an attractive boyish hero. It will rank as one of the few per- 
fect newspaper stories—all motion and speed like newspaper life 
‘itself. Itis a story that falls into place with Richard Harding Davis’s 
“Gallagher” and Jesse Lynch Williams’s “The Stolen Story.” 


| McGENNIS’S PROMOTION —By Rowland Thomas. 

_ With a vivid story-telling gift the author has effectively drama- 
tized ““ The White Man’s Burden” and expressed it in human 
terms. He pictures the natives, part devil and part child, reach- 
ing out beseeching hands to the strong White Man who is in 
charge of their little cross-section of chaos, and when the call 
_ comes to him to go toa larger job his people are broken-hearted. 
_ But most broken-hearted are the tiny girls whom he has been 
teaching and to whom he has been telling stories. 


HE ALSO SERVES—By O. Henry. A tale of a heathen 
_ god, dead and turned to stone, who comes to life as his beloved 
approaches. The scene is laid in a ruined temple on a far-off 
island, and has an undertone of romance and dead religions—and 
yet it is told in Bowery cocktail slang. It gives the effect of a 
funeral march played on a banjo. It is just one more of O. 
Henry’s perfect stories, wherein he strikes the bull’s-eye while he 
_ is looking the other way and shooting over his left shoulder. 
‘Illustrated by noted artists, these stories will be published 
complete in the November Fiction Number, issued October 3], 
d on sale everywhere during the entire month of November 
or Ten Cents 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 
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The 
Fortune Colony 


Its Symbol 
and Purpose 


HE Puritans were a sturdy, thrifty folk. 
They “got on” in the world. 

It was a part of their religion to “do well.” 

They were not fooled into the folly of 
shiftlessness. 

Few of them were rich, but most of them 
were well-to-do. 

They worked with their hands, paid their 
debts and looked their neighbors in the eye. 

Fine types of men and women they were! 

So much for the Puritans. Now about yourself. 

Are you “doing well?” Are you “getting on?” 

Are you planning to be “well-to-do?” 

These are personal questions, | know, but I 
ask them in the spirit of good-will and helpful- 
ness, and you need not answer them anyway— 
except to yourself. 

The Fortune Colony of the City of New York 
is busy with the worthy task of encouraging 
thrift and real success among men and women 
‘everywhere. It offers to its members a well- 
defined plan by which they may save some of 
the money they earn and get more to put with it. 

Upon the stationery and printed matter sent 
out by The Fortune Colony are reproduced the 
idealized portraits of John Alden and Priscilla, 
who got married and went to house-keeping in 
Plymouth in the spring of 1621. These histor- 
ical faces, typical of the best in American life, form 
the symbol of our organization and we are proud 
of it and want to have it known in every home. 

I would like to have a letter or post-card from 
every man, woman and young person in the country 
who aspires to be financially successful in a wor- 
thy way, asking for our booklet entitled “How to 
Build a Fortune in Ten Years.”’ It will be sent 
free, and then, we// —you will know just how to 
become a member of The Fortune Colony and 
how much your membership will mean to you. 

May I have the letter? 


Oe ore 
Address: The Fortune Colony 


of the City of New York 
Richard Wightman, President 


EMBERSHIP in The For- 

tune Colony is divided into 
three Classes—Class A, Class B 
and Class C. These Classes are 
sub-divided into Sections, each 
with a limited membership. 


Class A (Section One) consists 
of Members who elect to build for 
themselves, through The Fortune 
Colony, little fortunes of $1,000 
each. Section One, Class A, is 
strictly limited to 600 Memberships. 


Class B (Section One) consists 
of Members who decide on 
$2,000 as the amount they wish 
to acquire, and is limited to 300 
Memberships. 

Class C (Section One) consists 
of Members who wish to build 


fortunes of larger amounts and is 
limited to 100 Memberships. 
Back of all Memberships, 

guaranteeing them, are the 
interest-bearing Gold Bonds 
of a great business corpora- 
tion famed throughout the 
world for commercial 
strength and fidelity and 
having ASSETS OF MORE 
THAN TEN MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


Applications for Membership in 
The Fortune Colony may be mailed 
from any Post Office in the world. 
But first wnte for booklet ‘‘How 
to Build a Fortune in Ten 
Years.’ Men, women and young 
people engaged in all trades and 
callings are eligible for Member- 
ship. Upon the approval of an 
application for Membership the 
Member becomes immediately a 
fortune-builder, and is associated 
in strong financial fellowship with 
thrifty people of intelligence and 
character who have decided not 
to let their money interests go hap- 
hazard, but rather to work them 
out systematically to an ample and 
satisfying result, thus realizing in 
their lives worthy personal success 
and economic justice. 


437-P Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Write to Us 


Before You Decide on a Roofing 


We want to tell you roofing facts—facts that we will enable you to 
prove. We want to tell you why REX Flintkote ROOFING is used on such 
buildings as the one shown in the photo-engraving below. We want to tell 
you why REX ROOFING lasts—why it is absolutely water-proof—why it is 
acid and fume-proof—why it is fire-retardant. Write us for our booklet of 
roofing information and samples of REX Flintkote 
ROOFING to test. Be sure that 

the Boy Trade-mark is on J.A.&W.Bird & Co. 
43 India Street 


the roll when you buy. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Everywhere 


mit it 
of every descrip- 


Automobile Accessories ee ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 


%| EARN $25 TO $1 


Lamps, OO a week. Send for 
Generators, Gas ‘Tanks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter- free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"’; 
ies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices that no tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 


Women succeed as well as men. 
# THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
J 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 
CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Every Woman 


should study her face. Her mirror tells the 
truth. She alone is the best judge of her 
complexion and the crilic of her sisters. 


BEAUTIFUL NATURALNESS is the 
highest standard of beauty. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion Brush 


keeps—makes and restores beaulyin Nature's 
own way. By its use in the bath, the 
whole body is kept clean. 
MAILED FOR PRICE, 
Beware of imitations. All toilet goods dealers. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH . . $ .50 
BAILEY’S RUBBER MASSAGE ROLLER... .50 
BAILEY’S BATH AND SHAMPOO BRUSH .. .75 
BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH AND FLESH BRUSH 1.50 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (small) 25 
BAILEY’S SKIN FOOD (large jar) -560 


100-pp. catalog af everything in Rubber Goods Free 
8 J 'S 


C. J. BAILEY & C0.,” 


Boylston 
Street 


Boston, Mass. 


$2500-$25,000 According to Ability 


The only Professions in which 
the demand exceeds the supply 


Cost Accounting is now for the first time crystallized by 
us into teachable form by mail, afiordinga new and highly 
paid calling for Bookkeepers and Accountants of every 
grade. Our Course represents the practical experience of 
40 years of one of the ablest Cost Accountants and Systema- 
tizers inthe World. You can take it in spare hours with- 
out interfering with present occupation or loss of income. 

Certified PublicAccountancy is recognized now every- 
where as a profession same as Medicine and Law. We 
teach you in your spare hours to pass C. P. A. Examina- 
tion, fitting you for practice anywhere. Our course of 
Mail Instruction was prepared and is taught practically 
by Certified Public Accountants and Lawyers of highest 
Standing in New York. 

Cost Accounting, Theory of Accounts, Practical 

Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, also Book- 
keeping and Business Practice. 
_ You cannot fail in either Course, being aided by 
instructive individual suggestion and criticism. We 
GUARANTEE their practicability. 

Write for particulars to Department N. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS NewYork | 


send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten books 
— 2193 pages—1497 vital business secrets. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 


Send 


— Purchasing — Retailing — Position-Getting 
—Credits — Wholesaling — Position- Holding 

— Collections — Manufacturing —Man-Handling 

— Accounting — Insurance —Man-Training 

— Time-Keeping —Real Estate — Business Generalship 


— Public Utilities 
— Banking 


—Cost-Keeping 
— Advertising 


—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
—Correspondence —Organization dreds of other vital busi- 
—Salesmanship — Systematizing ness subjects. 


A booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and 
small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock 
bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training men; 
pages 7 to12 with salesmanship, with advertising, with the market- 
ing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 
15 with the great problem of securing the highest market price for 
your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells 
how you may geta complete set— bound in handsome half morocco, 
contents in colors — for less-than your daily smoke or shave, almost 
as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
I am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of 
business. I keep my eyes and ears and brain open all the year 
around for new ways to make money. If there is any possible ex- 
pedient that will increase my business or salary I want to know it. 
So then, if your sixteen-page booklet offers me such an opportunity, 
send-it along. But mind you, I promise nothing, I agree to noth- 
ing, save to read the booklet. After that it is purely up to the 
booklet. “*26—1024*" 


Name.. 


Business 


Position jitsu glen sade Jac caravt ccadees casas cnveeceeheeeradiceeneeiaame se 
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| arresting him on July 24 by the simple 
expedient of placing the muzzle of a six- 
| shooter against his temple as he sat playing 
poker. 
| This was the net. Throughout its 
weaving Diamond Jack, who had been 
| allowed free hands, rolled cigarettes and 
| cast sneering glances at the witnesses. He 
| was so ‘‘bad’”’ that he looked more like an 
actor than a desperado. Now came the 
unweaving of the net. 
| The night boy of the ‘Palace’ was 
sworn. On the night following July 23, 
| very late, a man had come in, had looked 


Jones (my name). He had insisted in spite 
of the boy’s reluctance. The boy finally 
had taken him upstairs and had knocked at 
| my doortill it had opened, then had left him 
there. He had not been at the desk when 
the man had gone out. 

‘“Where had he been, then?’ 

“In his room—sick.” 

“Sick of what?” 

“Oh, just sick.” 

“Who was the man whom he had shown 
up to Mr. Jones?” 

He pointed to the white form visible 
through the jar of the door. 

“Was he sure?” 

ce Yes. ” 

““How could he tell?”’ 

“Well, by the spot on his back.” 

“The spot on his back?” 

The boy became tremendously embar- 
rassed. He scratched his head. ‘‘ Well, he 
had a grease-spot on the back of his coat, 
didn’t he?’ he said finally in an injured 
tone. 

A loud guffaw, starting from the rather 
undignified jury, went swelling through the 
room and out into the street. 

Then Dick. 

At about three, on the morning of July 24, 
Mr. Jones (pointing to me) had come into 
the bar with a man (pointing to the door). 
The man had had several drinks fast, one 
after the other. The man was the one that 
was dead (again pointing). 

‘“Was he sure it was the same man?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“How was he sure?” 

“He’s got the same face, ain’t he?” 
roared the witness, glowering. ‘‘ How else 
could J know, eh?” 

This disrespect of the Court again sent a 
laugh crashing through the room and out 
to the sidewalk; but a buzz of excitement 
immediately followed it. 

At the same time, pushed through the 
throng by a deputy, my “‘cabby”’ entered. 
He made, with long, loose strides, for the 
centre of the room, and stopped there, 
legs far apart. His right hand rose into 
the air. ‘‘Whee-ee!”’ he yelled in a long 
whinny of seemingly-irrepressible joy, then 
dropped into a chair and abruptly went 
asleep. 

He was prodded back to consciousness. 
“Did he know this gentleman?” (I being 
the gentleman.) 

He gazed at me long with very vague 
eyes, then suddenly rose and rushed sway- 
ingly toward me, both hands outstretched. 
“Why, I'll be darned!” he cried effusively; 
‘“‘why, you old son-of-a-gun, you,” he 
drawled tenderly. ‘‘How are you, old 
pal? Been out in the desert since?”’ 

This was accepted as a sufficient identifi- 
cation, and he was drawn back to his seat. 

After much sparring this was obtained 
from him: On the morning of July 24 he 
had taken two men out into the desert and 
had come back with one. The other hadn’t 
wanted to come and he hadn’t waited for 
him. The one that had come back was his 
dear, old pal here (another attempt at 
embracing me was successfully frustrated). 
“The other “ 

“Did you view the body?” interrupted 
the coroner. 

He had viewed him, all right. He sure 
had. He passed his heavy eyes slowly in a 
circle over the whole room. ‘‘Thadz why 
I’m drunk, gentlemen,” he said confiden- 
tially; ‘“‘thadz why I’m drunk.” 

“Was it the same man?” 

“Yesh—same man—same everything.” 

““How was he sure?” 

Here he became suddenly enwrapped ina 
drunken man’s secretiveness. ‘‘J know,” 
he said; “I know” (his finger on his 
breast). ‘‘ You don’t know” (pointing to 
the coroner). ‘‘He knows” (pointing to 
me). ‘‘We know, don’t we, pal?” (He 
leaned over and slapped my shoulder.) 

The laugh this time did not last long. 
| The significance of the testimony was per- 
colating through the dullest mind. An 


irreproachable alibi was being established 


over the register, and had asked to see Mr. | 


. 
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By STANDARD 


Direct Current 


MOTORS 


This is one of our newer frames, the 


finest ¥8 H. P. Motor on the Market. 


Motor-driven machines show a material saving both in 


cost of equipment and in operating expense. ‘There 
is no waste energy—you use only as much power as 


is needed for machines actually running. 


It is 
It is 


The motor shown above is one of our smaller frames ‘‘ No. ¥% B.’’ 
built for constant service, direct current, as power for very small machines. 
beautiful in design and finish—thoroughly reliable and highly efficient. 

When properly chosen for the work it has to perform, this motor may be 
safely counted upon to outlast any machine it is set to run. 

We make a specialty of small direct current motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P. 


—there are more than thirty frames. In no other line on the market is 
there an equal chance of satisfying every requirement. 

Tell us your needs and the advice of our engineering department is at 
your service. Write today for our latest bulletin, No. 67. It tells about 
‘<The Standard’? Motors, Dynamotors and Motor Generators. 


The Robbins & Myers Company 


Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


CLEVELAND, The W.R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave.,N.W. 
NEW ORLEANS, S. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon Street 
ST.LOUIS, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, Heath Electric Co. 


NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch Street 
CHICAGO, 48 W. Jackson Boulevard 
DALLAS, 264 Live Oak Street 
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Low Fares West | 
for the round trip from Chicago | 


$2 to Lemmon, S. D., Hettinger, 
Bowman and Marmarth, N. D., and Mil- 


| 

dred, Mont. | 
for the round trip from Chicago 

| 

| 


of 


$3 to Musselshell, Roundup, Lavina, 


Harlowton, Moore and Lewistown, Mont. 


November 3 and 17 


Low fares to many other points. 


Tickets good to return any time 
within 21 days. 


A splendid chance to investigate 
a new and promising territory 
at small cost. 


Books, describing in detail the new 
country opened and opportunities of- 
fered along the Pacific Coast Extension 
of this railway, are free for the asking. 

F. A. MILLER, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


W.S. HOWELL, Gen’! Eastern Agt., 
381 Broadway, New York. 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


} 


30-Day Offer 


= 


4-25¢ Mantles 


Famous Anglo Export mantle made from for- 
mula known oulytous. Soft—pliable—strong. 
Gives brilliant light at less than 1-5 of cost for an 
ordinary open flame. Fornaturalorartificial gas, 


A $1 Inverted Burner 


Twentieth Century Inverted Burner—fits any 
fixture, throws brilliant light downwards—no 
shadows—no smoke— does work of 5 ordinary 
burnersat cost of 1. Usesnaturalorartificialgas. 


All Prepaid for $1 


A mantle that you can’t break—that 
you can tie in a knot without damage. 


% 
7 
' 


The Anglo Export mantle, made by our secret process, is 
soft and pliable, the only man- 
tle that is proof against rough 
handling. It is made extra large, 
and gives a strong, clear, bril- 


liant light, mellow and soft— 
this mantle is guaranteed to 
deliver 8 to 10 times the light of 
an ordinary open flame at 1-5 the 
cost. Can be attached instantly 
to any Inverted burner, uses 
either natural or artificial gas. 


Sent prepaid anywhere for 25c. 


Our new 20th Century Inverted Burner 


Does the work of four ordinary 
burners, at less than cost of one. 
Made on an entirely new principle, 
jt throws all the light downwards, 
right where'you wantit.. Noshadows 
—no smoke. Burns either artificial 
or natural gas. We ship the burner 
to any P. O. in the U. S., Great 
Britain or Canada, complete exactly 
like illustration, ready to attach to 
any fixture, prepaid for $1.00. 


SEND US A DOLLAR BILL 


for our special offer mentioned above, made to introduce 
the two most highly perfected Artificial Lighting devices 
of the age, and get the biggest 2-dollar value ever found in 
this line. We stand behind every statement in this ad., and 
will cheerfully and promptly refund your money if you are 
not satisfied. Reference—Any bank in the U. S. or Canada. 


Send to-day for illustrated Catalogs of Lighting Bargains. 


Anglo-American Inc. Light Co. 
Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“What! You wearing a 
pongeable Linen Collar 


too?’’ “Yes, I got it last week. Noone knows 


| 


it from Linen. It’s the only water-proof Collar 
I ever saw that I would wear. I sponge it 
every day, and it always looks fresh and clean. 
Fact is, ‘All it lacks is the Laundry Bill.’”’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
styles can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 


444 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send 25c stating size and style. Cuffs 50c. Style book sent free. 


) FRATERNITY Ir 


Direct from the manufactur- 
ers. Highest quality work ]f 


\y at most moderate prices. 
Elaborately illustrated catalogue §f 
showing College, Fraternity }# 

and Class pins and rings in all 

class colors sent free upon 

request to intending buyers. 

Many newand original designs. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. }f 
Mfg. Jewelers, 101 Mack BIk., #8 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2 


CLAS 


The 
. . ° 
University of Chicago 
OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by corre- 
spondence. One may takeup High School 
or College studies at almost any point 
and do half the work for a Bachelor 
degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Bankers, Farm and Home 
Economists, and many others. 
The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 
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in favor of Diamond Jack. But Price now 
took part in the questioning: 

“When the cab stopped, Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Jones walked away together ?”’ he said. 

“Yesh,’’ answered my cabby friend. 

“And they came back together ?”’ 

OEY ese 

“You're sure, ain’t you, that Mr. Jones 
didn’t come back alone?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“And then you drove back here with 
Mr. Jones?” 

“‘Yes, with old pal, here.” 

“And left Ellis out there alone?”’ 

“Yes, all, all alone’—very much 
affected—‘‘all, all alone.” 

“You’re sure he was there, close by, 
when you drove off ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, sure.” 

The witness sat down, and a little, shiv- 
ering, cold bubble ran up and down my 
spine. All eyes were upon me. I under- 
stood the significance of these questions at 
last. Here I had left a cab and had walked 
off into the wilderness, accompanying a 
man who was to be found murdered a few 
hours later. I had returned, and in re- 
buttal of any suspicion that I had returned 
alone there was only the word of this 
muddle-tongued Jehu, with his embarrass- 
ing familiarity, his irritating intimation 
that there was, between him and me, the 
bond of some dark and important secret. 
B-r-r-r; I didn’t feel comfortable at all. 

I had little time to get the full savor of 
this emotion. I was the next witness. 

As I have announced before, I was de- 
termined—oh, absolutely—to tell exactly, 
and to the last detail, the story of my night 
and morning with Ellis. But I found now, 
as I began to speak, I found myself not at 
all my master. A sense of being about to 
utter enormities ding-donged in my mind 
like an alarm-bell. The eyes of Diamond 
Jack were upon me, they held a sneer; the 
eyes of the sheriff were upon me, and they 
were garrulous. Right away I began leav- 
ing out details; and immediately, of course, 
these being left out, the others became 
impossible, took on an aspect of looming 
unfitness. I suppressed as I went on, sup- 
pressed more and more, ruthlessly. When 
I was through I had told the skeleton, the 
solid skeleton only, of my story. 

I said, simply, that Ellis had called upon 
me very late during the night, that we had 
visited the camp, that he had suggested a 
ride out into the desert (to see the sun rise), 
and that, once there, he had inexplicably 
refused to return, which, tired, I had done 
alone. 

““How did you happen to take Sheriff 
Price to the body?” asked the coroner. 

I opened my mouth—and then I shut it 
again. I think I blushed. 

But Price stepped in to my rescue. ‘‘He 
didn’t take me to no body,”’ he said. ‘‘He 
got me to help him hunt up the live Ellis. 
He didn’t know Ellis was dead. We ran 
across the grave while hunting.”’ 

This closed my examination. The cor- 
oner paused, evidently considering the 
examination finished. Price, however, 
remaining standing, asked to testify. 

“T want to testify,” he said in a loud 
voice, ‘‘to the fact that I was with Mr. 
Jones the entire afternoon of July 24, from 
the time he returned with the cab to town 
to the time we discovered the body.” 

Again a little shiver ran lightly up my 
spine. But now it was of danger past; I 
had my alibi. 

And so had Diamond Jack. It was an 
exceedingly disappointed jury that filed out 
for the conference, and it was lugubri- 
ously that they returned with their ver- 
dict: ‘‘ Murdered by a party unknown to 
thisjury.’’ Theverdict buzzed out through 
the front door; it reached the street; and 
suddenly it seemed to disappear into a well 
of silence. The room was very quiet. 

It was Diamond Jack who broke the ten- 
sion. He sprang from his chair and came 
toward me; he stood there fronting me, 
his legs far apart, swaying in a movement 
almost imperceptible and yet extraordina- 
rily impudent. ‘‘Say, Pard,” he said, ex- 
tending his hand—‘‘Say, Pard, I want to 
thank you.” 

I held out my hand doubtfully. 

‘“ And say, Pard,”’ he went on, “‘ whenever 
you want an alibi, just you call on Dia- 
mond Jack. He’ll get you one sure, don’t 
you ever fear.” 

His teeth flashed and he turned lithely 
to the two sheriffs. ‘“‘ And now, gentlemen, 
I’m free, ain’t 1?” 

They had been whispering, and it was 
Price who now spoke. ‘‘ Now look-a-here, 
Jack,” he said; ‘‘you’re free; there ain’t 
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need not hinder. 


money, mark the coupon. 


position—the I. C. S. helps you 
in your own home—spare time. 


There’s no experiment or un- 
certainty about this. TheI. C. S. 
has raised the salaries of thousands 
of poorly paid men—and at the 
work they like best. Every month 
the I. C. S. receives hundreds of 
voluntary letters telling of pro- 
motion and increase in salary 
received wholly through I. C. S. 
training. During August the num- 
ber was 246. To learn how you, 
too, can advance, mark the coupon. 


**The Business of This Place 


is to Raise Salaries.’’ 


Keep Your Eyeglasses On 


The Automatic 
Eyeglass Holder 


Then they are safe, easily 
reached to put on, and just as 
quickly put away. Looks well. 
Made in black, white, rolled plate, 
gold-and silver. Get it from your 
jeweler or optician, or direct from 
us, postpaid. 50c. and more. 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Catalog. 


Ketcham & McDougall 
39 Maiden Lane, New York 


“A sweep of the hand 
Sets it Spinning” 


“The Ideal Ball-bearing Top” 


The youngest child It will spin for five 
can spin it for there is minutes. Each top 
no winding. Beautiful- packed in Box with 6 
ly Nickeled. Nothing colored disks. A 
to wear out. Rubber touch of the finger 
Tire prevents injury while top is spinning 
to fingers or makes beautiful 
furniture. - color com- 
binations. 


or Send us 


25c. 


Dealer 


CUSHMAN & 240 West 
DENISON MFG. CO, 23d St., New York City 
Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 


It’s in the home where training affects you most. 


There is no reason why you should remain in the untrained class 
when you can so easily qualify for a bigger salary through the help of 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
charge, simply mark and mail the attached coupon. 


Provided you can read and write the way is clear. 
stipulation as to age, occupation or place of residence. 


If your work is uncongenial, mark the coupon. If you want more 
If you wish to advance, mark the coupon. 
If you want to be successful in your own chosen occupation, MARK 
THE COUPON. No necessity for leaving home or your present 
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Which is the 
Trained Man’s Home? 


It’s in 


the home where the size of your pay-envelope really counts. 


To learn about it without 


There is no 
Lack of capital 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
position before which I have marked XX 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’1 Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Name 


Street and No. 


; LITTLE BUCKEYE, 
gi $4.50 to $15.00. This 


ingenious stereopticon 
throws pictures the size of 
a sheet. We furnish one 
set of slides FREE. You 
can make others from your 
kodak films, or on glass 
with pen and ink, 


POST CARD PRO- 
JECTOR, $5. will show 


any post card, photograph, 
magazine ornewspaper clip- 
ping ‘life-size’? on asheet 
in natural colors. Both 
machines easy to operate, 
no parts to get out of order. 
Furnish endless amusement 
for old and young. Can be 


attached to electric or gas fixtures, or will burn oil. 
Send for free booklet **S."" 
BUCKEYE STEREOPTICON CO., Cleveland, O. 


Makers of highest grade Stereopticons for scientific, 
educational and amusement purposes. 


Boyd Syllabic System— written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines ’’— no “* shading’”’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address Chicago Correspondence 

Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 


yDoes Your Granite Dish : 
or Hot Water Bag Leak 2. 


ENDETS 


4 PATENT PATCH 


KON, 


Own 


CAA They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 

S brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 

etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 

use them; fit any surface; el ant isa in use. 

Send for sample package 10c. Complete package 
assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 

Collette Mfg. Co.,Box19 A, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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LAMB CHOPS 
are given a delightful 


piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Ideal Sauce for Soups, 
Gravies, Stews, Fish, 
Cheese, Game and 


Salads. 


Assists Digestion. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


The ‘‘ Torrey 
Edge”’ is 
Famous 


Highest Quality—Best Finish 
Here is 
“OUR BEAUTY” 


—a perfect razor, price $3.00. 
Nothing like it known to the 
shaving world. Postpaid if not 
at your dealer’s. 


We have other razors from 
$1.50 up. All fully guaranteed. 


If you want the best razor and ° 
strop, try the Torrey. Send for 
our free catalogue —tells “‘ How to 
shave and how to care for a razor.” 
Contains many good points that 
every shaver should know. 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Co., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


Largest makers of razors in the world, 
Established 1880. 


you are salesman, employer or wish to fit yourself for business, 
this book will tell you of the work being done by the 
MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
in conjunction with many great wholesalers and manufacturers to 
give a “ knowledge of the goods,” 
embracing Hats, Dry Goods, Hardware, 
12 Courses Furniture, Advertising, Groceries, Shoes, 
Lumber, Clothing, Harness, Meats, Grocery Brokerage. 
The ‘‘Science of Merchandising’’ epitomizes the experience of 
the world’s great merchants. Write today naming the line that 
interests you and we will send you this splendid synopsis free. 


Mercantile Correspondence Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


THREE WISE MONKEYS 


“Speak no Evil, 
Vays See no Evil, 
ae 


Hear no Evil” © 
Scarf Pin or Hat 


Pin, 50c. 


Latest Sterling i 
Silver Link Buttons, . 
Novelties. 5-inch Fob, . 
Write for handsome Catalogue, 
Geo.T, Brodnax, Inc., Goldand Silversmiths, Memphis, Tenn. 


$1.00 
2.50 


The salaries paid by Uncle Sam 
to Civil Service employees equal 
and exceed those paid in any branch 
of private commercial life. Thou- 
sands of appointments are made 
annually, To learn how you can 
secure a good government position 
by qualifying at home to pass any 
Civil Service Examination, write 
to-day for free Civil Service Book. 
International Correspondence Schools 

Box 1171-C, Scranton, Pa. 


INVITATIONS 


WEDDING 


100 for $3.50 

Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Souvenir postcards 


and monogram stationery. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


hotel. 
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nothing to hold you on just now. But you 
just take my advice. Just let Hunt take 
you back to the calaboose whére we can 
guard you till we can scoot you out of this 
country, which is full of unhealthiness.” 

“Do I get my shooting-irons back?” 
he asked,*stepping toward the deal table 
upon which, among the ‘‘exhibits,”’ were 
his two revolvers. 

“There’s nothing against you now,” 
said Hunt hesitatingly; ‘‘and I guess a 
man’s got the right to his guns.” 

Diamond Jack placed the weapons care- 
fully under his trouser-band. “‘ No cala- 
boose for me,’’ he said with his clipped, 
metallic enunciation; ‘‘Betsie and Billie, 
here, will do very well, thank you,’ he 
said, giving a little pat with both hands to 
the bulge beneath his vest. 

‘Please yourself, then,’ growled Price; 
“please yourself; we’re proposing that for 
your own good.”’ 

““My own good, eh?’”’ His white teeth 
flashed. ‘“‘You old son-of-a-gun; you 
didn’t get me this time, did you, old boy?” 

And with a swing he slapped open the 
door. We stepped out and from the sill 
watched him swing down the street, cut- 
ting, with impudent shoulder, the sullen, 
silent throng. 


V 
WENT to bed early that night, and so 
did Price; not that we were tired, but 
that there was little else to do. For we had 
found ourselves suddenly unbeloved of the 
camp. 

It was suffering with an attack of neuras- 
thenia—the camp. It was lit up as for a 
holiday; the barrooms, the dancing halls, 
the gambling houses were full; a gigantic 
revel seemed in preparation. In the midst 
of this excitement, the centre of it, in fact, 
Diamond Jack was carousing. From bar 
to bar, from gambling hall to gambling hall 
he was swaggering, drinking, throwing 
dice, playing the wheel, attended by a 
tumultuous band, of which it would have 
been difficult to say whether it was moved 
by admiration or hatred. These followers 
he was alternately ‘‘joshing,”’ threatening, 
cajoling, defying and cowing. There wasa 
fascination in his audacity; he was like a 
tamer kicking hyenas about; but he was 
plainly becoming madder every moment. 
Our little excursion in this growing bedlam 
had been unsatisfactory. We had been 
met everywhere by a very apparent if un- 
spoken hostility, and several times from 
some brave, hidden youth in a group there 
had come the (cry: ‘‘Here comes Alibi 
Kid!” followed by audible and very uncom- 
plimentary remarksabout said “‘ Alibi Kid,” 
who, of course, was myself. Price, in a 
growling anger, had taken me back to the 
hotel. ‘‘ This lets me out,’’ he said as we 
climbed the stairs to our rooms. ‘‘ My job 
was to find Ellis, and I’ve found him. And 
I’d advise you, bub—Mr. Jones—to quit 
these diggings by the first train to-morrow. 
Good-night.”’ 

But I was fated to no good night in that 
It took me a long time to get to 
sleep. The happenings of the last days 
persisted in galloping through my mind, 
over and over again, singularly vivid and 
yet inexplicable; the rumor of the camp’s 
revel came to me in roaring ebbs~ and 
flows; the room, its flimsy walls heated to 
incandescence by the day’s sunshine, was 
like an oven; and when, finally, a cool 
breeze from the desert fanned my eyelids 
to sleep, I was reawakened, almost imme- 
diately, it seemed to me, by a pounding 
like stage-thunder on my door. It was 


Price. ‘‘Jones, Jones,” he called; “dress 
and come down quick! I’m after the 
horses!’ 


Fumbling and shivering, I slipped on 
my clothes and landed, blinking, in the 
lighted, deserted lobby. A glance at the 
clock showed me the hands a bit past 
midnight. I stepped out upon the side- 
walk beneath a sky singularly bright with 
stars, and after a while Price came looming 
up to me upon his big, white horse, leading 
a saddled bay. ‘‘Jump on,” he said. 

And as I rose in the stirrup: ‘‘They’ve 
got Diamond Jack, and Hunt has quit. 
It’s up to us to do what we can—even if he 
ought to be hung. We'll try your story 
again.” 

And leaning slightly forward in the 


| saddle he was off, my bay following 


bravely behind. 

There was evidently urgent need of 
haste, for Price, his gigantic hulk looming 
in smooth rise and fall before me, pressed 
on at full speed. We clattered down 

(Concluded on Page 56) 


In CASH © 
PRIZES — 


FIRST PRIZE................ 
SECOND PRIZE............- 
THIRD PRIZE............... 


$250.00 
225.00 
200.00 


and 1000 prizes of $1.00 each in cash 


To Be Given Absolutely Free to Winners in this 


Hinds’ “37°22? Crea 
NAME CONTEST 


Also 1,000 Regular 50c. Bottles of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will be given, as explai 
below; thus making 2,005 Prizes to be awarded. 


This contest is not difficult, and so many prizes make it possible for a large number of the contest- }} 
ants to be rewarded for their efforts. It begins at once, and closes December 31, 1908, at 5 P. M. | 

All that you are required to do is to form the greatest possible number of common English Chris- | 
tian (given) names, male and female, from the letters contained in the five words,—“ Hinds’ Honey — 
and Almond Cream,” For example:—there is only one L in those five words, therefore, a name 
having more than one L, like Vel/ze, cannot be allowed:—the name Adice, however, having only one © 
L, is correct and will be accepted. The letter E occurs but twice in those five words; therefore, a — 
name containing more than two E’s cannot be allowed. A/sphabetical arrangement of names and | 
correct spelling are also requirements for the prize winning. Spellings will be accepted as author- | 


to enclose. 
address, city and state. 


“ 


The person sending 


“cr « next ‘ 


smooth, clear and healthy. 


cracked or sore skin. 
hair. 


Permanent 
Profits 


The Original 
% Vacuum Cleaning 
GAINY Machine 
THE MONEY-MAKER 


TURN DUST INTO DOLLARS 


The above wagon will prove a mint, $40 a day having been made. 
This is the original ‘‘ Dustless Method.’’ All others are imitations. 
Over four hundred operators in the United States that are clearing 
handsome returns. Only $2,000 and upwards capital required to 
make you independent. It cleans Stores, Residences, Hotels, Halls, 
Clubs, Theatres, Schools, without wear and tear on persons or places. 
Reliable, durable and most efficient Portable Plant in the world, 
On asmall investment you can realize $3,000 to $5,000 a year in 
Proven Permanent Profits. 

The machine cleans, renovates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, 
pillows, draperies, tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. Every germ on, 
in or under the carpets and furniture is exterminated. 

Wealso make a full line of Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants for 
Residences, Apartments, Office Buildings, Hospitals, Churches, 
Lodge and Club Buildings, Stores, Schools, Hotels, Libraries, etc. 
Catalogues, Bulletins, etc. cheerfully sent to those who mean business. 


Portable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company 
4485 Dept. E, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

The largest Manufacturers of HouseCleaningMachinery inthe world. 

We are the pioneers and are prosecuting infringers. 

The Only Company that was ever awarded a prize at any Exposition. 


This Heat Regulator 


. Saves on Your Coal 
30 Days to Try—60 Days to Pay 


Prove it for yourself. We send it all ready 
to put up on 30 Days’ Free Trial to convince 
you it will do just what we say it will. Any- 
one who can use a screw-driver can attach it to 
any furnace, steam or hot water heater. 


The Chicago Heat Regulator 


keeps even heat, whether the weather outside 
be below zero or above freezing. That 
means health and 25% coal saved. 

The Thermostat keeps the temperature 
just as you want it during the day. Set the 
% Time-Set at night and it will open the damp- 

f ers at any hour you desire in the morning. 
No getting up early to warm up the house. 
Send for our Free Booklet today, which gives 
all particulars—Don’t wait for zero weather. 


“The Chicago’’ Heat Regulator Company 
Dept. 1, 42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Or, Otterville Mfg. Co., Canadian Agts., Otterville, Ont. 
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ized by Webster, Worcester, the Century and Standard Dictionaries. : 

The list of names should be written very plainly on separate paper from any letter you may wish 
Give the total number of names, and be sure to sign your own full name, with street 
Do not neglect this, for we will have no other way of finding you. The 
prizes will be mailed to winners as soon as possible after contest closes, 
understood, write us at once for further explanation. e- 
the greatest number of correct names will receive first prize. 
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The 1000 persons whose replies are next lower than the fifth grade will receive $1.00 each. 
The 1000 persons whose replies are next lower than this latter grade will receive each a 50c Bottle cf Hinds’ Cream. 


If two or more persons should send the greatest number of correct names, the first prize will be 
divided equally among them ; and if two or more persons should send in the next greatest number of 
correct names, the second prize will be divided equally among them. The same plan will 
be followed in awarding the third, fourth and fifth prizes. 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is a pure snow-white liquid that keeps the skin ye f 
It is antiseptic, cleansing and wonderfully rig ee It 4 
prevent Chapped Hands and Face, relieving as soon as applied. Is best for hard, 
It is not sticky nor greasy, and is guaranteed zof to aid a growth ot 
It is absolutely safe, and free from bleach or chemicals. | 
obtainable, sent postpaid by us for same amount, | 


A. S. HINDS, 189 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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If there is anything not fully 


second ‘‘ 
third. == 
fourth ‘ 
fifth ve 


q 
Pay | 


dry, 


50c. at all dealers, or if not 


Slip a pair of 


Gilbert’s 


Invisible 


| 
s| 


over stone pavements and 

ch brings nervousness and fatigue. 
They make walking a real enjoyment. They | 
arch the instep and permit you to wear half a 
size smaller shoe. Postpaid 50c. 
Make You Tall For those who wish to add to 


Set height we make a special cus! 
which increases the height one inch. Price postpaid $1 
| At shoe, department and drug stores and notion counters. 


Write for “ Foot Comfort,” our free booklet 
E. T. Gilbert Manufacturing Compa 
220 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


EARNING MONEY | 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can | 
do it and no experience is necessary. | 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL and THE ]| 
SATURDAY EVENING Post have made it } 
sure. All you need is faith in yourself. I 
you think you’re going to amount to 

. something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelph 
and get your start now. 


Develop Your Genius 


and increase your income. The White Lodge Studies n 
tiply your efliciency and cultivate inspiration in all bus’ 
and art. Special inducements to Thinkers, Workers, Dr 
ers, Authors, Artists and Idealists. Send for plans 
methods to The White Lodge, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N 


ie Meaning of the Times 
and Other Addresses 
By Albert J. Beveridge 


United States Senator from Indiana 


Beveridge’s public addresses. 


Carefully prepared scholarly discussions 
of present-day American problems. 
Students of living issues will find the 
questions of the day fully. and fear- 
_lessly presented. 
J. L. McBrien, State Superintendent 
- Public Instruction, Nebraska: 
“Interesting as anovel. If you 
begin this book, you will finish it, 
and then read it again.”’ 
At all Bookstores. $1.50 net 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Publishers, Indianapolis 


‘ATENTS 


SECURED OR FEE mrp, FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
‘Pree report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide (ND)~ »V c.positively teach you how in one lesson. 
sic mad Pict pemiieentionskWantedssentitress MAKING: Outfit $3.00, Hooldet free. Agents wanted. 


NS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. The Home Candy Makers, 121 Bar Street, Canton, O. 


ANS, WILKE 


Real Power is Soul Power 


EST 
(Which comes from) 


_ “THE GREAT WITHIN” 


That Vast Subconscious Storehouse of Every Human Mind 


ener ae 


STUDY of the Subconscious is one of the most fascinating of studies to-day, and 
\ there is no study that is more valuable for men and women who desire to 
come much and achieve much. According to noted psychologists, the powers and 
sibilities of the Subconscious are practically limitless; the Subconscious contains 
t: real source of ability, talent, and genius, and he who has the key, and knows how, 
1 unlock this vast storehouse of intuitive power. This is the secret of all great 
n— knowing how to open and use the Subconscious. 


v 


You Will Also Need to Read 


the Great Within | Eternal Progress 


ti 
oS LARSON, Editor of ‘‘Eternal Progress.” | A Monthly Magazine Edited by C. D. LARSON 


“sane, practical, scientific book on the ps Ehe great puepose of ETERNAL 2 Oe e te 
—. 3 : 5 make tru ealism practical in everyday life, to bin 
ibconscious Mind. This book contains a | the common to the superior, to weld together business 
ne of valuable information on how to de- | and scientific living. And there is nothing more im- 
lop for actual use the remarkable possibil- 


portant than this. 
E 3 S To accomplish anythi rth whil li if 
es that lie latent in that great inner mental t bana girs a ele potent Hl 
orld. Here is a partial list of contents: 


This Secret is Found in 


that is a life, the ideal must be the goal, and every thought 
and action must cause life to move toward that goal. 

' There is a solution for every problem in life, and 
that solution is based upon the principle that to enter 
the greater is to secure emancipation from the lesser. 
The natural way out is to grow out. Any person may 
work himself out of that which is not desired by grow- 
ing into the realization of that which is icine 


: The ‘Nature, Location and Functions of 
_ the Subconscious Mind. 
‘The Powers and Possibilities of the Sub- 
conscious. 
Where the Subconscious Gains the Power 


The ablest and most brilliant of Senator , 


: 
| “Miko Do Whatever It May Desire to Do. 
_ How to Train the Subconscious to Remake 
_ Your Mentality, Your Personality, Your 
___ Disposition, and Your Nature. 

| How to Direct the Subconscious to Cor- 
| rect the Flaws, Defects, and Imperfec- 
tions in Your Nature. 

ie How to Direct the Subconscious to Elimi- 
| nate Disease, Bad Habits, and Adverse 
____ Physical or Mental Conditions. 

_ How to Gain Greater Power—Physical 
and Mental—from the Subconscious. 


ETERNAL PROGRESS presents each 
month some new and valuable viewpoints 
of such timely subjects as Business Psy- 
chology, Practical Idealism, Modern Meta- 
physics, the Subconscious Mind, Cultiva- 
tion of Ability and Talent, Right Living, 
Scientific Thinking, The Science of Suc- 
cess, The Development of Genius, The 
Constructive Imagination, The Power of 
Personality, Memory, etc. All vital sub- 
jects to the person who wants to increase 
his profits and make life worth living. 


Our success depends upon how we use the power and 

the ability that we possess. But we can use only that 
which we understand. And to understand the powers 
we possess a study of Practical Metaphysics becomes 
indispensable. 
_ Thedemand for competent men and women is becom- 
ing greater and greater everywhere in the world. Any 
person can become more competent through the scien- 
tific development of his ability, methods for which 
development may be found in every issue of 
ETERNAL PROGRESS. 


How to Train the Subconscious to Work 
_ Out Your Problems When YouAre Asleep. 
w to Direct the Subconscious to Inspire 
| ‘ Your Mind with New Ideas, Better Plans, 
and Superior Methods for the Promotion 
of any Enterprise You Have in Mind. 


a 
THE GREAT WITHIN tells exactly how 

develop, train, and direct the Subconscious 
or any results desired; 99 pages, bound in 
reen cloth, title in gold. Its money value 
s hard to state. The information you get 
rom it will be worth thousands to you, 
in money and greater power. 


r Special Offer 
$1.00 


,» Express Order, or One Dollar Bill. 
nal check is sent, add 1o cents for 
ze, 


The regular subscription price is One Dollar 
a year. Twelve numbers: sixty-four pages each 
month. 


The Progress Company, 
562 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Attached is One Dollar. Please enter my sub- 


scription for one year to ETERNAL PROGRESS, and 
send me a copy of THE GREAT WITHIN. 


al Progress, one year—|2 months 
he Great Within, in green cloth, 


Address. 


Town.... 
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Mother or Sister? 


It is not necessary that a woman lose her fresh, girlish beauty when she becomes the 
mother of children. True, the added cares of matronage and motherhood are taxing, 
but a little extra attention to herself, a little aiding of nature, will enable the mother to 4 
look the sister. Massage, for a few minutes each day, with Pompeian Massage Cream : 
is all that is necessary; it aids nature in nature’s own way and gives wholesome, natural 
beauty—a thousand times better than the artificial ‘“beauty’’ given by cosmetics. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 
Gives a Clear, Fresh, Velvety Skin 


It substitutes curves for angles, firm flesh for flabbiness and double chins, and 
fullness for hollows. By keeping the skin in perfect health, it makes a natural, 
clear complexion, fine-grained, rosy-tinted and smooth as satin. It isa cleanser 
—not a cosmetic. It opensthe pores of theskin—does notclogthem. J¢ eves 
makes the use of face powders unnecessary, as it removes all shine. 

This is not a ‘‘cold”’ or ‘‘ grease’? cream. Do not confuse Pompeian with 
them. While ‘‘grease’’ or so-called ‘‘cold’’ creams have their uses, yet they 
can never do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill 
the pores. Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out all infect- 

ing dirt and soap particles. It issuch foreign matter that often causes black- 
heads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream 
aids nature by completely cleansing the skin by doing what even the best 
soap cannot accomplish. Moreover, being a ‘‘non-grease’’ cream, 
Pompeian Cream will not promote the growth of hair en the face. 


Free Book and Sample Jar 


with which to try out for yourself the wonderful pore- 
cleansing and beautifying qualities of Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream. Thissample is not forsale at stores. The 
illustrated booklet is an invaluable guide forthe proper 
care of the skin. Send 10c. in silver or stamps (only 
U. S. stamps accepted) to cover cost of mailing. If 
your dealer doesn’t keep it, we'll send 50c. or $1 jar 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
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Movement No. 3. To remove “Crow’s-Feet.” 
From our booklet on Massage, sent free, 


THE 
mith Premier Typewriter 


owes its original success to the fact that it 
was built upon the soundest principle of 
successful typewriter construction. 


It owes its continued success to the 
fact that with all its improvements this 
principle has never been changed. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 


Branch Stores Everywhere Syracuse, N.Y. 


ENGRAVED WEDDING 


10 ANNOUNCEMENTS $ 799 


Including inside and outside envelopes, and express paid. Visiting 
cards, At Home and Reception cards of the famous Elliott Standard. 
Samples on request. 

THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1636 Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 


LAME PEOPLE 


All persons afflicted with a shortened 
or weak limb should write at once for 
our booklet ‘‘A.'’ The Pittsburg 
Orthopedic Company, the 


AFTER 
appliances in the world, 635 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BEFORE Jargest manufacturer of deformity 


56 


h SIGN OF Goop cLoTHes 


RING Co. 


A Live Wire 


From a Live Tailor 


You can dress better at no more cost 
than now—by using our tailoring service. 
Right in your home town you can dress 
as well as if you patronized a fashion- 
able metropolitan tailor and at about 
half the cost. Every garment is perfectly 
tallored by an expert,and we unreservedly 
guarantee cloth, trimmings, workman- 
ship and fit. Youare the judge— your con- 
ception of the style and fit perfectness of 
the clothesmust berealized. Any garment 
which in your eyes is ‘‘found wanting,”’ 
our dealers are authorized to return. 


SUIT or OVERCOAT $18 to $40 


One dealer in every town shows our fash- 
ionable line of woolens. He knows the Great 
Western Measurement System and can fit 
any man perfectly. Write for name of dealer 
in your town. We will send you a picture 
—a real work of art—of the most beautiful 
woman in America, winner of the ‘‘ National 
Beauty Contest,’’ together with the new 
style plates. Write now lest you forget it. 


Great Western Tailoring Co. 
W. D. Schmidt, Pres., Chicago 


EARNS 


$5000 
PER YEAR 


=~ Booklet § 


a A Permanent 
Business, Practically without Competition, 
and Singularly without the Element of Risk. 


Small operating expense, large immediate profits. 
“T start with $1000 worth of work ahead,”’ writes 
one man; “I cleaned up $100 in a day,’’ writes 
another. Our Free booklet, ‘‘Turning Dust Into 
Money,” gives convincing details of this splendid 
opportunity for small capital. It is avaluablebook 
for anyone who is looking to establish a profit- 
able business. Write for it today. 

Aero portable vacuum cleaning apparatus meets big 
demand cleaning stores, churches, residences, etc. 

We make six types of vacuum, and two types compressed 
air outfits selling from $1450 to $2700. Largest builders of 
portable outfits. 


We Lead the World in the Installation of 
Stationary Plants, Write for Literature. 
AMERICAN AIR CLEANING COMPANY 
408 Sycamore St., Milwaukee 


e 
English Knockabout Hat $] 9 
Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
made of genuine English Felt, with flexible sweat 
band, and trimmed with neat, narrow outside 
band. Suitable for dress and business. It can be 
folded in a neat and compact roll without dam- 
aging. Just the thing for any and all purposes— 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunting, yacht- 
ing, etc. Every man and boy should have one 
of these hats. All sizes. Four colors: — Black, 
Brown, Gray and Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs, 
Sent postpaid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00. 
Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 


The Little Money Maker 


Makes vou a Profit of 140%. Sells 
a vest pocket box of matches for 1 cent. 
k Saves giving away of matches. Conve- 
| nient for customers. Occupies verysmall 
space and looks well on counter. 

If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7.00 for machine and 720 “boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f.o.b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY 

Laclede Manufacturing Co. 


| Corridor Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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the abandoned main street, alternately | 
through rectangle of light and shadow, 
and plunged on into the vague, milk-white 
desert night. 

Finally we left the road and struck a 
hill. The white horse grunted and charged 
up at a lope, its hoofs striking fire; my 
horse was sobbing now. It struck a pla- 
teau at a sagging trot, and, looming up as 
if striding toward me, I saw, against the 
western stars, the long, black skeleton of a 
mine’s ga'lows-frame. Immediately I was 
aware of a vague, flowing movement of the 
ground surrounding its base, and of a 
murmur as of the sea on a far strand. We 
neared; the vague flow became a dark 
throng of men; the murmur broke into 
distinct shouts. The white horse rattled 
forward in a sudden new burst of speed, I 
brought my quirt down heavily—and 
found mayselt right behind Price, charging 
through a surf of white faces, convulsed 
mouths and gesticulating arms. 

It was like charging a pillow of down, 
however; gradually the force of our onset 
lost itself in a passive, elastic resistance. 

“‘Where’s Diamond Jack?’ asked Price 
quietly, controlling his panting breath. 

A squat, square man, masked up to the 
eyes with a white cloth, squeezed to our 
horses’ heads through the throng. “‘Dia- 
mond Jack is where he won’t hurt no one 
any more,” he said: ‘‘ No one any more,” 
he repeated solemnly. 

“Well,” said Price, still very quietly, 
“vou know he didn’t kill Ellis. You know 
what Mr. Jones, here, an absolutely repu- 
table witness, testified this afternoon. 
Diamond Jack didn’t do it.” 

A howl of protest rose to a yelping cli- 
max and subsided again. The masked 
man was looking up at Price with frozen 
eyes. ‘‘It happens,’ he said, while a pro- 
found silence reigned upon the plateau— 
“Tt happens, though, that he confessed.” 

‘“Confessed—what?’”’ growled the sheriff. 

The squat man’s voice rose in a sudden 
shrillness. ‘‘He confessed to killing Ellis, 
that’s what he confessed!’’ he cried. ‘‘He 
not only confessed; he boasted!’’ His 
voice rose like a yelp now, ascended to the 
stars; broken echoes of it returned in 
inarticulate clamor to the plateau, the little, 
black plateau with its high, supplicating 
gallows, its vague flowing of silent men; 
little beads of sweat bubbled out of his 
forehead and his eyes bulged. ‘‘We had 
him on a plank above the shaft, a rope 
around his neck; with just a plank between 
him and his God. And for five full minutes 
he reviled us and cursed and blasphemed— 
reviled and cursed and boasted. Boasted 
of waiting days till he could make sure, and 
then shooting Ellis from behind. Boasted!”’ 
he ended passionately. 

I looked at Price and he looked at me; 
we looked at each other long in silence, 
while the fervent cry of the masked man, 
taken up by the crowd, went up to the 
white stars in a roaring salvo of execration. 
Then Price said: ‘‘Come on, let us go.”’ 

But I leaned toward the masked man 
and whispered a question: ‘‘Did he give 
the date?” I asked. 

He drew an envelope upon which writing 
was scribbled—notes of the confession, I 
saw. “He shot Ellis, young man,’ he 
began; ‘‘Diamond Jack murdered Ellis,” 
he went on with heavy finality, reading 
from the envelope, ‘‘on the afternoon of 
July222. 

“Come on,” said Price with a nod, and 
at a walk we left the throng, now very 
quiet, as if sobered with a first, realizing 
hint of the tremendous gravity of its now 
irreparable deed; we left it grouped about 
the tall, black gallows-frame, went across 
the little plateau, down the declivity to the 
road, and, spurring, trotted toward the 
faint, heralding whiteness in the east, very 
silent, side by side. And side by side, and 
still silent, we sat long in the lobby of the 
hotel after we had returned. 

“Mr. Jones,” said the sheriff finally, 
“T’ve lived quite a bit and have had some 
experience.”’ ; 

“Yes?” I answered, waiting. 

““And I’ve learned one thing: There 
are happenings in our lives that it pays to 
forget.” 

“Yes,” I said again. 

“So,” he said with finality and very 
paternal of manner, ‘‘cut all this out; for- 
get it; get it out of your. mind.” 

“You're right,”’ I said. 

But I am a newspaper man, and for a 
newspaper man there is only one way to 
get a thing out of his mind. It is to trans- 
fer it in ink to paper. Here it is, writ, and 
out of my mind. 


The accuracy of his recorded time 
is a matter of life and death to Peary 
in his dash for the Pole—his only 
means, after leaving his ship, of tak- 
ing his longitude or knowing where 
he is in relation to the Pole and to 
his base of supplies. 


Peary depends solely on the HowARD 
Watch on this expedition, as on_his 
former one. The last thing before 
sailing Peary telegraphed: 


The Howard Watch 


f| 
4 
“E, Howard Watch Co., Boston. uf 
Get three your new 12 size extra-thin watches 
to me Sidney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, by 
Monday sure. Shall use them in addition to 
three 16 size carried last voyage.” 

It is not the occasional performance of the 
HowarpD that makes men trust their lives to 
it, but its accuracy under a// conditions —heat, 
cold, vibration, change of position and the jar 
and jolt of every-day use. i. 
A Howarkp Watch is always worth what you 
pay for it. The price of each watch — from the 
17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case (guaranteed 
for 25 years) at $35; to the 23-jewel ina14-K 
solid gold case at $150—is fixed at the factory, 
and a printed ticket attached. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town and talk to him—he’s a man 


worth knowing. 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send you 


a HOWARD book, of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


STALL’'S BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


These books are addressed to those who 
realize that knowledge is power, that ignorance 
is a curse, that success and usefulness are 
dependent upon an intelligent 
understanding of the purpose of 


sex. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


“‘ What a Young Boy Ought to Know”’ 
“What a Young Man Ought to Know”’ 
“What a Young Husband Ought to Know”’ 
‘‘WhataManofForty-Five OughttoKnow”’ 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A, Drake, M. D. 


‘“What a Young Girl Ought to Know’’ 
‘What a Young Woman Ought to Know”’ 
‘‘ What a Young Wife Ought to Know”’ 
“What a Woman of Forty-Five 

Ought to Know”’ 


$1.00 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 


The Vir Publishing Co. 
544 Church Building, 15th and Race Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


© This Switch © 


Reduces Current Cost 


Automatically tirns on and shuts 
off power at fixed intervals. 
Anderson Electric Time Switch 
regulates lights in show windows, 
bank-offices, factories, advertising 
signs—is reliable, accurate, dura- 
ble. Winds once a week. 
work faithfully many years. 

Sold by electrical contractors and 
jobbers. Send for descriptive booklet. 


Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co. 
289 A St., Boston, Mass. 


Will 


Get your charms and all 
emblems at factory prices. 


Are You a Mason? esti: fcr price 
Anything in Masonic 


jewelry, from a button toa solid gold K. T. or 32 Degree charm. 
Write for illustrated catalog. RALPH 8. COLE, Attleboro, Mass. 


All rooms light, bright, and cheerful, 
at little cost; no smoke, grease, odor. 


SUN Incandescent 


Agents wanted; good commissions; get 
catalog, 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 


ou cabs Puree ne 


2 > 7 

Weather Won’t Faze’Em 

Hire salesmen that work all hours, all 

|) weathers. Our exclusive process “ wax finish” 

weatherproof signs on wire fences, barns, any- 

where; cost 75 less than metal or wood; 

average life 3 to 5 years. Almost impossible to 

tear down. Attractively printed in any size 

and variety of fast colors to order. Say anything 

want or we furnish snappy phrases. Big trade pu 

A persistent, economical way to advertise. Any qua 

you order shipped in 10 days, freight paid. Writ 
prices, samples. High-grade salesmen wanted. 


The STATESMAN COMPANY, 17 Jefferson Ave. , Marshall, 


Ready for 
Rats and» 


< food and £ 
~ for it. Di 
open aif, s 
ing water. 
clean; ne 
leaves a ma 


Rat 
Bis-Ki 


Druggists—15 cts. a 
If yours hasn’t it, 
us 25 cents for one 
or 60 cents for t 
boxes, delivered 
paid. 
THE RAT BIscur 
10 N. Limestone St 
Springfield, O. 


{1 NINE IN ONE 
Combination \ : 

Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. S 
FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayto 


AGENTS 


Get in on this. 
Rolling Pin. 
free. 


The “Sun” OutshinesThem All. 100candle — 
power each burner. 1, 2,3, 4-burner fixtures, — 


Gasoline LAMP — 


One match lights it, like gas. Hollow Wire Sys-_ 
tems also. Satisfaction or Money Back. + ye 
324 Market St., Canton, Ohio _ 


, 


: 


Yi in the United States and Great Britain. 


V THEN Judge Taft started to swing 
4 around the circle on September 
twenty-third, his first stop was at 
Brook, Indiana. He addressed a neighborhood 
rally of farmers. We had a big meeting. The Judge 
and the inciters of public fervor who go around with 
him to back him up dashed out from the railway sta- 
/ tion in a single file of panting automobiles. The 
bombs exploded; the bands played; the agriculturists 
_ shouted. The robust candidate, after much jam- 
ming and elbowing, was landed on the platform under 
the trees. He looked out upon a very friendly mul- 
titude. Occasionally he looked wp at them, for the 
oaks were perched full of husky young men. Demo- 
cratic estimate of crowd, eight thousand; Republican 


| estimate, twenty-five thousand. Anyway, it was a 


yery impressive swarm of people. 

Judge Taft opened with his ingratiating smile. 
For a half-hour he talked horse-sense and the people 
listened. He made himself heard, and he proved to 
be a good deal more of a speaker than most of those 


_ present had counted on hearing. He is not a profes- 


| full set of chimes. 


sional entertainer with a row of tremolo stops and a 
He does not undertake fancy 
embroidering, scroll-work, point-lace insertion or 


peek-a-boo effects of any description whatsoever. If 


through some unforeseen reversion of the laws of 
Nature he should fail to win out at the coming elec- 
tion, he will never get a job as one of those tabernacle 
entertainers, to follow the jubilee singers and precede 
the moving pictures. He simply tells what he has 
‘to say in correct and stolid English, and lets it go at 
that. His remarks carry because of the substance 
therein contained—not because of any scallops 
around the edges, or an amber light turned on from 
the balcony. 
He made friends at the rally. The people in our 
section of the corn belt read the papers and keep tab 
on the march of events, consequently they were 


somewhat prejudiced in his favor. They knew that he had gone out into the hot sun, 
With his coat off, and made good at various jobs that were full of hard knots and angular 
difficulties. They knew that the world is roughly divided into two classes—those who 
saw wood, and those who sit on the fence and tell how to saw wood. The Judge had 
sawed his wood and corded it up, and laid a few sticks on top for good measure. They 
respected him and admired him as a manager of large enterprises, but there was some 
doubt regarding his ability as a campaigner. It was feared that he would be unable 


to lift his aeroplane 
and sail gracefully 
into the blue ether. 
Here, in Indiana, we 
were brought up on 
Dan Voorhees, and 
have taken a post- 
graduate course of 
Albert Beveridge and 
Jim Watson. We 
have a lingering pref- 
erence for the candi- 
date who will cause 
images to float in the 
air. We want the 
lower lip to tremble 
and tears to rise un- 
bidden. 

Judge Taft did not 
‘cause any one to 
weep, but he made a 
definite hit, just the 
same. His remarks 
impressed the atten- 
_tive multitude and his 
personality warmed 
them. He is a good 

“mixer” because he 
enjoys getting out 
and meeting large and 
turbulent masses of 
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Taft Radiates Cordiality as a Depot Stove Radiates Heat 


the sleeping campaign! 


Democratic Estimate of Crowd, Eight Thousand; Republican Estimate, Twenty-five Thousand 


I, AID Ts 


1728 Bs Benj. Franklin ‘Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office 


as Second- Class Matter. 


Published Weekly at 425 Arch Street by THE ‘Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
London: Hastings House,10, Norfolk Street, Strand SWC. 
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his fellow-men. If he doesn’t enjoy it he is 
the best actor that ever lived. - He radiates 
cordiality as a depot stove radiates heat. 
Wherever. he goes, tolerant good nature 
envelops the immediate vicinity. As he rode away, 
thousands of smiling people waved good-by to him. 

Our rally for Judge Taft was the largest political 
gathering ever pulled off in this part of the State. It 
was remarkable, however, not so much on account 
of the mere presence of so many people, as because it 
made a vivid contrast with the rallies of the past. 
It was no more like the rally of thirty years ago than 
a peace conference at The Hague is like an uprising 
of Sioux Indians. 

The rally as a factor in political campaigning is 
almost extinct. The voters refuse to be wrought up 
at frequent intervals, even in Indiana. They will 
turn out in flocks and droves to welcome a Presiden- 
tial candidate, and they will cheer decorously, and 
then drive home in a placid state of mind, glad they 
are going to vote for the right man. But this is 
Chautauqua politics—sterilized politics—imitation 
politics. 

Oh, for the frenzied days of thirty years ago! Do 
you remember the “Tanners,” with their oilcloth 
capes, the flaming torches, the Greeley hats, the 
maniacal shrieks, the fisticuffs, the night riders, the 
gesticulating swarm of hot-eyed men outside of each 
polling place? If you didn’t live in Indiana during 
the seventies and eighties you never saw partisan 
polities in full bloom. 

The smoldering hatreds of one Presidential cam- 
paign overlapped upon the growing animosities of 
the next one. County and township and town elec- 
tions, in between, helped to maintain a constant and 
genial temperature of about 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The blood-stains and fever of war were still in evi- 


- dence. Soldier boys were still voting as they shot 


and talking as they voted. When any four of them 


got-together they sang Rally ’Round the Flag and shot off an army musket. In every 
community were men marked as with the brand of Cain. They had been “ Butternuts”’ 
(kindly supply adjectives preceding the word “ Butternut’’)—Copperheads— Knights 
of the Golden Circle. The other day over in Illinois an excavating archeologist came 
out of a cave with some scraps of papyrus and started in to prove that Uncle Adlai 
Stevenson had been a Knight of the Golden Circle. Not a ripple upon the surface of 
Most of the new voters thought the Knights were some kind 


of a secret order with 
an insurance clause 
attached. They might 
as well have accused 
Uncle Adlai of being a 
Knight of Pythias. 
And the newspa- 
pers thirty years ago! 
The editor started in 
with ‘‘hell-hound,” 
and worked upward. 
Indiana was then 
the hottest caldron in 
the national kitchen, 
because the result of 
each campaign was in 
doubt. ‘Grant carried 
the State in 1872; 
Tilden captured it in 
1876; the Republic- 
ans stormed it in 
1880 under the lead- 
ership of Garfield, and 
kept their banners 
planted on the dark 
and trampled ground 
until 1884, when the 
Democrats made a 
furious charge under 
Cleveland and Hen- 
dricks, and regained 
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the position, holding it until 1888, 
when Benjamin Harrison and his 
home guard repelled the foe. They 
were driven out in 1892, but the 
Republicans came back again in 
1896 and have not been dislodged 
since. Indiana seesawed for twenty- 
five years. In each Presidential year 
there was a State election in October. 
The result of this election was sup- 
posed to have an immense moral in- 
fluence upon other wavering States. 
The National and State campaign 
committees shipped heavy artillery 
and small arms into Indiana by the 
train-load. The Hoosier State was 
the funnel-shaped whirligig, right in 
the heart of the raging storm. It 
was called the ‘‘pivotal” State. It 
began to pivot early in the spring of 
each Presidential year, and kept on 
pivoting until snow-fall. 

The early months were given over 
to skirmishes and battles within the 
party—sorting out county tickets; 
booming rival candidates for State 
offices, endless discussions in super- 
heated harness shops, grocery stores, 
meat markets, livery stables and un- 
dertaking establishments, of the com- 
parative chances of the Colossi who 
were striving for the Presidential 
nomination. The newspapers, which 
from one year’s end to another had 
no editorial policy except to heap fulsome praise upon all 
representatives of their own party and throw poisoned 
javelins at leaders of the corrupt and venal opposition, 
would begin breaking into italics and exclamation points. 

All quarrels within the party ended with the conven- 
tions. The independent voter was unknown. If you lived 
in Indiana you had to be a Republican, a Democrat, a 
floater or a helpless female. The greenbackers, a hybrid 
growth resulting from morbid conditions, sprang up in 
occasional fence corners for a while, and then were plucked 
and put back where they belonged. By the way, “be- 
longed”’ is the word. Every man “belonged”’ to a party 
and loved to say so, in a loud and penetrating voice, while 
standing in front of the drug store. The voter who never 
had scratched his ticket was a wayside hero and sang his 
own praises. This is how he told it: ‘‘ I'll vote for a yellow 
dog if he’s runnin’ on our ticket!” 

Sometimes he almost got his wish. 
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The Whirling Dervishes of Indiana Politics 


HEN a Presidential candidate was named messengers 

on horseback carried the news to the outlying town- 
ships. Telephones had not come in. The buzz of incipient 
frenzy began to freight the air. Surely it could have been 
heard anywhere in Illinois or Ohio. Every town big 
enough to have a place on the map immediately called a 
“ratification meeting.” 

Has any one heard of a ratification meeting this year? 

They piled up the tar-barrels and turned loose the 
defiant oratory. That was the real opening of the cam- 
paign—in June, not September. 

After waiting possibly a week the townships would 
begin raising liberty poles, organizing sheepskin bands, and 
mobilizing the faithful into marching clubs. Each mem- 
ber of the fanatic company known as a marching club 
chipped in for a coat of red, white and blue, a cap with a 
fluffy plume and a torch shaped like a ballot-box. In the 
moneyed centres, such as La Fayette and Terre Haute, 
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The Crowd on the South Side of the House 


Looking Toward Mr. George Ade’s House When Judge Taft was Speaking 


the business men’s club would go in for flambeaux, white 
plug hats and star-spangled umbrellas. All this was in 
June, mind you—not September. Mr. Hitchcock, with 
his plans fora short and systematic campaign, would.have 
been trampled under the stampede. Campaigns were not 
engineered by chairmen in those delirious days. The 
voters manufactured their own excitement. Party leaders 
simply galloped along the side lines and tried to keep up 
with the procession. There was no make-believe about it. 
Each partisan loved his own candidate—worshiped him. 
He was blind and idolatrous in his worship—shouted and 
sang, and marched and counter-marched, until he was in a 
trancified condition, the same as a whirling Dervish or a 
Moki dancer. 

Looking back from the calm of these later years, it seems 
almost unbelievable that so many thousands of sincere 
and patriotic citizens should have hated, with a devouring 
and venomous hatred, the misguided but well-meaning 
Horace Greeley; that high-minded and scholarly old gen- 
tleman of Gramercy Square, Samuel J. Tilden; a brave 
and clean and dignified soldier, such as General Hancock, 
or an incorruptible executive such as Grover Cleveland. 

Our shame is slightly modified by the reflection that we 
were goaded beyond endurance by the insults heaped upon 
General Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, 
our much-beloved ‘‘Jim”’ Blaine, and the favorite son of 
our own State, Benjamin Harrison. 

The cubs in every country town snarled and yelped and 
fought the same as their elders. 

“Hurrah for Hayes!’’ would shout some bright-eyed 
little Republican Rollo. 

“A rope to hang him and a knife to cut his throat!” 
would retort some diminutive Democrat, full of home- 
training. 

Then the two would clinch and go down into the dust 
together. 

What could you expect from the juveniles when the 
voters were still singing about hanging Jeff Davis to a 
sour-apple tree? 
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A county-seat rally in those days 
was ostensibly called for the puri 
of gaining votes. In reality it was 
a noisy demonstration of contempt 
for the opposition. It gave the fran-| 
tic partisans a chance to get together 
and further inflame their minds and 
nourish their prejudices. They) 
wanted to hear the campaign orator 
who could say the most scalding and) 
vitriolic things about the cowardly’ 
marplots of the other party. 

The farmers drove for miles and 
miles across the prairie dirt roads 
to attend these hate-feasts. Hach 
wagon had a spring seat in front; 
behind it were boards laid across, 
and there, in the tail end, was a 
rocking-chair for some withered’ 
grandpa or grandma whose remain-| 
ing vitality was still being exerted 
in the right direction. Down the 
dusty roads they came, wagon after 
wagon, the men in dark, store clothes 
of grotesque misfits, the women b: 
gily gowned, and the young folks 
rigged out in fearful and wonderful 
costumes of home manufacture, 
Usually each township came as 4 
solid delegation—a long row of 
wagons decked out with branches of 
trees and strings of cheap bunting, 
a martial band thumping away in 
one of the wagons, hand-painted 
banners of a highly-insulting character hoisted aboye 
others, probably one “float,” built up from a hay-rack, 
with girls in white dresses and tri-colored sashes to repre- 
sent the States of the Union, and high in the centre the 
Goddess of Liberty, grinning benignly. 

The heated imagination of those days ran to allegory. 
I have seen as many as twenty “floats” at a country 
rally, one representing a brutal Southern master flogging 
anegro, another showing gruesome figures of the Kuklux, 
another depicting a boy in blue, upholding the banner of 
our candidates, and so on, all tending to keep alive the 
bitterness of the wartime and reveal in picture form the 
malign schemes of the enemy. 
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The Pandemonium of the Marching Clubs 


T A REPUBLICAN rally the Democrats would line up 
to welcome these tableaux and jeerat them. The rep- 
artee was usually direct and intensely personal. The town 
marshal and his assistants had a busy time untangling the 
belligerents. By day the speechmakers shouted and the 
glee clubs sang, while fifes and drums kept up their tedious 
but exhilarating thump and tootle. By night the uni- 
formed clubs trailed about in torchlight parades, and when 
it was all over the delegations rode homeward, making 
night interesting with their whoops and howls. 4 

These rallies represented in the aggregate a tremendous 
expenditure of time, money, vocal energy and spiritual 
essence, without changing very many votes. Probably 
ninety-eight per cent. of the voters in Indiana were rock- 
ribbed in their adherence to one party or the other. They 
were almost equally divided. The election went to the 
party that could capture the “floaters,” or could rush 
illegal voters across from Kentucky, or, by night train, 
down from Chicago. 

The ‘floater’ was usually an unlettered son of the 
hazel brush, a village loafer or a large town hobo, who 
craved either personal solicitation or currency, and usually 
both. He held aloof from either party and pretended to 
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In the Poverty-Stricken Corn HES ‘Cate Tucked Away in the Orchards 


‘and follows “ Cap” across the street and down the alley 


j AS AN extreme instance 
J of an attempt to con- 
a 


| hess men and to political economists. 


i managed by Joseph in corn, as related in the Bible. 
_ The coffee corner is doomed to failure because it is 
5 economically unsound. There are too many agricul- 


accepted law of supply and demand, the corner in 


- food products,” declared a well-known New York 


_ restrict production. 
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be much in doubt as to whither the call of duty led him. 
He felt flattered and saw himself in a new importance 
when he could induce men of large affairs and tremendous 
standing in the community to coddle him, handshake him 
and take him out for long walks at night. 

On election day the “floater’”’ sat on a fence near the 
polling place and waited, still pondering on affairs of 
state; still holding his head and trying to come to some 
decision. He would be approached by a party worker, to 
whom had been assigned the delicate task of getting Bill. 
Something like the following dialogue would ensue: 

“Hello, Bill!”’ 

“ How are you, Cap?” 

“Voted yet?” 

“Nope.” 

“How are you goin’ to vote?” 

“Well, I can’t just make up my mind. Good many 
people been talkin’ to me. Don’t know as I’ll vote at all,” 
and he looks down street, evading the gaze of the deter- 
mined ‘‘ Cap.” 

Bill!” 

a3 Yep! ” 

“T’d like to see you for a minute.” 

“All right, Cap.” 

He detaches himself from the fence with some difficulty 


into a secluded poultry-house, trailed at a not very respect- 
ful distance by two or more gentlemen wearing badges that 
are not similar to the badge worn by “Cap.” 

What happens in the poultry-house will never be known 
until the practical politicians of Indiana begin writing 
up their secret memoirs. But when “Cap” comes out, 


holding Bill by the arm, Bill has a ballot folded in his right 
vest pocket. “Cap”’ takes him on a dog-trot to the polling 
place. The friends of “‘Cap” block and interfere when the 
opposition tries to crowd up and rescue Bill; the ‘‘ floater” 
is pushed in front of the open window, the ballot comes 
out of the vest pocket and is poked in through the 
window. The judge announces in a loud voice that Bill 
has voted. : 

Men of the “Cap”’ variety had a lot to do with carrying 
Indiana for one party or the other until the Australian 
ballot law went into effect. Then the ‘floater’ began to 
lose his relative importance. He could be fixed, but he 
couldn’t be delivered with any certainty. 

About 1892 the independent voter began to disarrange 
the poll-books. The first independents were disappointed 
Republican workers who had not been fed. The second 
lot appeared in 1896, and was made up of Democrats who 
would not be coerced into swallowing the free silver doc- 
trine. They struggled long in meditation before giving up 
their beloved hatreds and actually voting for a man who 
wore the other kind of a label. Some of them succeeded 
in doing it, and were surprised to learn that they could do 
so without the right arm becoming palsied. Having en- 
joyed the martyrdom of 1896 they repeated it in 1900, 
and by 1904 they were surprised to find out that they were 
Republicans, without knowing just when or how it had 
happened. Their conspicuous example seemed to set the 
fashion. New voters coming along, with no personal in- 


terest in the wartime feuds, began to experiment on the 
Australian ballots, marking zigzag, here and there, as 
faney -directed, and since. then-the-precinet workers in 
charge of the poll-books have found it mighty hard to 
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classify all their neighbors. Thirty years ago they could 
mark a man either D or R, or put an X after his name, 
which meant that he would have to be ‘‘seen,”’ but nowa- 
days preliminary polling is largely guesswork. 

The Republican State Committee believes that on 
national issues, as they have been outlined in recent cam- 
paigns, the State has a normal Republican plurality of 
thirty thousand to forty thousand. Indiana has been a 
Republican State ever since 1896, but the men who have 
contributed to this Republican success do not absolutely 
“belong” to the Republican Party, in the old sense of the 
word. They do not march or shout or carry torches. 
Some of them do not tell their wives how they are going 
to vote. 

New issues and new methods have gradually eliminated 
the old-time political madness. At one time campaigning 
was the only form of public entertainment known in our 
State. Now we have the five-cent theatre, the colored 
supplement, the street fair, baseball and band concerts. 
The bitterness of the war period has evaporated and news- 
papers try to soothe rather than to agitate. Republicans 
no longer hate Mr. Bryan. They merely distrust his abili- 
ties as an executive and want him to do well on the lecture 
platform for a long time to come. 

When our local committee was arranging for the Taft 
rally we were surprised and gratified to have Democratic 
farmers come to the front and offer their hay-wagons to 
help carry the visitors out from the railway station. Men 
who intend to vote for Mr. Bryan hung out flags and put 
Judge Taft’s picture in the window on the day of his visit. 
They said: ‘‘He is a big man and a good man, and we 

(Concluded on Page 36) 


Trying to Keep the Breakfast Cup From Overflowing 


trol production and 
trade in a growing crop, in defiance of the generally 


coffee now being engineered by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment presents problems of unusual interest to busi- 


“There has been only one successful corner in 


coffee importer recently, “‘and that was the one 


tural, political, social and financial reasons against 
at.” 

But there are so many different factors which enter 
into the “‘ coffee valorization’”’ scheme, as it is termed, 
that, at the present writing, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the coffee man is right. We have had 
attempted corners in copper, wheat, corn, cotton and 
coffee in this country, and all have failed. Hard- 
headed business men will tell you that it is impos- 
sible to corner a growing crop, but in the case of 
the present corner in coffee new and strange factors 
have to be considered, and these may alter the old 
business axiom. 

In the first place, we have presented the unique 
spectacle of a powerful Government, for the first 
time in history, engaging in an enterprise, the avowed 
object of which is to control trade, fix prices and 
The enterprise is based on the 
theory that the yearly demand for coffee may be 
estimated on a basis of the average consumption of 
the preceding years, and, if a fair price is fixed and 
maintained, and only sufficient supply is fed out to 
meet the average demand (the surplus being held 
back), lean years of production will come and then 
the surplus stored during the years of plenty may be 
fed out at a profit. This, in brief, is the coffee valorization 
plan. It chiefly concerns Sao Paulo, Brazil’s greatest 
coffee-producing State, and the United States, Brazil’s 
best customer and the world’s greatest coffee-consuming 


_ country. Those directly interested are the Government 


officials and their agents among the importers and bankers 
underwriting the loans. Not so directly interested are the 
coffee roasters, jobbers and dealers. Still less directly 
interested are the American housewife and her liege lord, 
and all that great class which forms the consuming public. 

_ How is the success or failure of the coffee corner likely to 
affect these various interests? 


Editor’s Note—As this magazine goes to press, dispatches an- 
nounce the entire collapse of the ‘‘Coffee Corner,” at a loss of 
_ $15,000,000 to the Brazilian Government. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON UKERS 
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A Bouquet of Coffee 


The amount of coffee delivered in the United States from 
all sources last year aggregated 7,043,595 bags (182 pounds 
each) of all kinds, of which 5,710,914 bags were imported 
from Brazil, or a little more than 81 per cent., and about 
the same proportion as during 1906-7... The deliveries in 
Europe for the past two years have been about the same, 
in round numbers about 10,500,000 bags. This makes a 
total consumption for Europe and America of about 
seventeen million five hundred thousand bags of coffee. 

The corner in Brazil coffee concerns itself, in part, with 
the withholding from the market of eight million bags. 
It is hard for the layman’to realize what a huge quantity 
of coffee this means unless the figures are presented to him 
in a more concrete fashion. He may understand it better 
if he is told that these eight million bags of coffee would 


fill twenty-six thousand 

four hundred freight cars 

of forty thousand pounds 
each, making a freight train two hundred and twenty- 
five miles long, or equal to the distance between 
New York and Washington. The per capita con- 
sumption of coffee in the United States last year 
was 10.04 pounds. If the eight million bags in the 
coffee corner were converted into coffee liquor we 
would have, in round numbers, thirty-two billion 
eight hundred million cups, or four hundred and 
twenty-two cups to each man, woman and child in 
the United States. This quantity of coffee is more 
than one-third the size of the Cheops Pyramid in 
Egypt. The bags, placed end to end, would girdle 
the earth one and a half times. If the bags con- 
taining the coffee were emptied and laid flat side by 
side they would cover an area of about seventy-five 
thousand square miles, or considerably more than 
the territory occupied by Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. 

This quantity of coffee would make a pile nearly 
twice the size of the Metropolitan Life Building 
and its fifty-story tower. Making a comparison 
by weight, the coffee corner is nearly twelve times 
the weight of the Lusitania. 

Some of the banking class have protested all along 
that there was no corner in coffee. Let us see. In 
this country, at least, a corner is understood to be 
the condition of the market with respect to a com- 
modity that has been largely bought up with a view 
to fixing the price. Now, whether the price is a fair 
or an exorbitant one, whether the object is above 
suspicion or not, does not enter into the definition. 
It might even be philanthropic and still be a corner. 
Brazil surpasses the rest of the world in the quantity 
of coffee produced to about the same extent as the 
United States does in the production of Indian 

corn. On an average, something like 75 per cent. of 
the world’s coffee crop is produced in Brazil, while of 
the total supply in 1906-7 Brazil produced nearly 85 per 
cent. Sao Paulo produces about two-thirds of the Brazil 
crop, and in that State alone not more than half of the 
land available for coffee planting is under any form of 
cultivation. The average world production of coffee for 
the past ten years was about fifteen million bags. As the 
valorization interests (including therein the State of Sao 
Paulo and certain banksand coffee traders here and abroad) 
are withholding from the market eight million bags of coffee 
as a minimum— more than one-half of the world’s average 
production—and propose to control the amount of coffee 
coming to market for the next five years, it begins to look 
as if they were in a pretty fair way to bring about such a 
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condition in the market as would enable them easily to fix 
the price—and that’s a corner. 

But some one of a dozen factors may conspire to inter- 
fere with the success of the plan, as, for instance, failure 
to float new loans, overproduction for a series of years, 
repudiation by new administrations of financial arrange- 
ments made by preceding ones. At the present time the 
situation is unique in many respects. With a corner of a 
quantity equal to more than one-half of the world’s yearly 
consumption, probably no other of the world’s great food 
commodities would be offered:on the market at a price 
lower than the normal, except for a very brief period. 
Certainly, with any other of the great articles of commerce, 
the ill effects of overproduction would be corrected by a 
corresponding drop in price much more quickly than in 
the case of coffee. The opinion has recently been expressed 
by the United States Consul General at Rio de Janeiro 
that, perhaps, even now, it would be an actual saving of 
money to the backers of the coffee syndicate, certainly to 
the planter, and to every one but the consumer, ‘if this 
immense store of coffee was burned or thrown into the sea. 
As it is, the coffee interests here in America are divided 
into two camps over the outcome; speculation on the 
Coffee Exchange is practically nil ; the coffee roasters are 
holding off in their purchases, only buying from hand to 
mouth, and the price continues to sag. 

In order better to understand the purpose and scope of 
the coffee corner, it may be helpful to know something of 
the conditions which gave birth to 
the valorization plan. The word 
“valorization” is from the Portu- 
guese word valor (value), and lit- 
erally means ‘‘ giving value to.” 

Brazil has not always been a 
great coffee country. Time was 
when Ceylon, India, Arabia, Java 
and the Philippine Islands were 
leaders in the production of the 
“little brown berry,’ or, more 
correctly, the “little red berry,” 
for before it is picked it is as red as 
the cherry. The coffee plant was 
introduced into Brazil in 1728, but 
its culture did not become note- 
worthy until 1835. About the 
middle of the last century some- 
thing over two million bags were 
being produced. By 1890 this had 
grown to five million three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight thousand bags, 
in a total world’s production of 
nine million three hundred and 
twenty-three bags. And yet this 
huge total was only slightly in ex- 
cess of the world’s consumption. 
Prices ruled at figures which were 
very profitable to the Brazilian 
planter, and, while he could pay his 
debts, his labor, and other ex- 
penses incurred in planting and 
cultivation, in the paper currency 
of the Brazilian Government, which 
had declined some seventy-five per cent. as compared 
with gold, he sold his coffee for gold drafts, which, in 
turn, yielded handsome returns in the depreciated paper 
currency. 

Theodore Wille & Co., of Hamburg and Santos, the 
largest Brazilian coffee house, for a number of years had 
been making heavy loans to the coffee planters. One of 
their representatives, Francisco Schmidt, is said to have 
no less than twenty-five fazendas (plantations) in Sao 
Paulo alone. <A coffee fazenda may contain from fifty 
thousand to five million trees. Crossman & Sielcken are 
New York agents for Wille & Co., and Herman Sielcken is 
to-day the most important American factor in the coffee 
market. Wille & Co., Crossman & Sieleken and other 
comparatively smaller houses, among them the house of 
John Arbuckle, became genuinely alarmed when they 
found that the annual production of Rio and Santos 
coffee had increased about two hundred per cent. between 
1890 and 1902, with a corresponding drop in prices. 
Then it became evident that the excessive planting of 
those years was fraught with grave danger. It requires 
four to five years for a coffee tree to come into full 
bearing, and the opening up of new estates could, there- 
fore, go on for a number of years before its effect would 
be felt in production and in prices. The coffee tree will 
bear fruit for twenty-five years, and, in Brazil, some- 
times fifty and seventy-five years, before it shows signs 
of outliving its productiveness. So, while it is a matter 
of only five years to relieve an underproduction of coffee, 
it is quite another matter to deal with the problem of 
overproduction. 

The big coffee interests were on the verge of panic in 
1906, because, after expecting a fifteen million bag crop, 
they found they had a twenty-three million bag crop to 
market, the price, meanwhile, having declined from thir- 
teen to sixteen cents a pound (first cost in large lots), in 


Coffee Being Sampled as it Leaves the Warehouse 


1890, to five to eight cents a pound, or less than half. The 
Brazilian Government had previously awakened to the 
gravity of the situation, and, foreseeing the impending 
disaster, had prohibited further planting. 

With the appearance of the “‘ bumper” crop in 1906 the 
Government made common cause with Wille & Co. and 
their agents in Hurope and America, and hatched the 
valorization scheme. Had the twenty-three million bag 
crop been marketed in the usual way it undoubtedly 
would have ruined hundreds of planters and caused serious 
injury to both the State of Sao Paulo and the nation, to 
say nothing of the Continental capitalists (chiefly German) 
who have heavy loans out on Brazilian coffee estates. 
Therefore, the three principal coffee-growing states of 
Brazil entered into an agreement whereby they assumed 
a pro-rata responsibility for the purchase of such surplus 
quantity of coffee as would be necessary to fix the minimum 
market value at a price reasonably remunerative to the 
planters. They further agreed to borrow money with 
which to carry that surplus, the commodity to be held as 
security until it could be marketed without crowding the 
price below the approved minimum. The scheme theoret- 
ically prohibits heavy price decline in years of large crops, 
and large increase of price in years of short crops. Just 
what will happen in the event of a series of “‘bumper”’ 
crops is a matter of speculation. 

In pursuance of the experiment, eight million bags of 
coffee were purchased and an eighty million dollar loan 
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was made. The Arbuckle and the Crossman & Sielcken 
group and some French institutions originally came in. 
The Netherlands Bank was asked for help and refused. 
Messrs. Rothschild at first took the view that the whole 
valorization program was economically unsound, but later 
modified their views. But when the valorization experi- 
ment had been in operation about two years, it did 
not look promising. Brazil discovered that she had an 
elephant on her hands. Production had not declined 
in the manner hoped for, and consumption was not 
increasing as rapidly as had been expected. The Govern- 
ment was put to strenuous efforts to pull the scheme 
through. Therefore, it had to be given a new lease of life 
by the elaboration of a new valorization plan, extending 
over five years, which is now being put into operation. 
In order to cover the expense of carrying the eight 
million bags of coffee now in warehouses in Europe and 
America, a surtax of one dollar a bag, in addition to the 
regular export tax of eleven per cent. ad valorem, has been 
imposed on all coffees exported from Rio and Santos. The 
Government of Sao Paulo has authorized a new seventy- 
five million dollar loan, at least ten million dollars of 
which is to be financed by the National City Bank of New 
York. It is proposed to consolidate all the present loans 
into the new one, which will, it is understood, be distributed 
at about 90. This will make a nice banking commission 
for the National City Bank and its friends who sub- 
scribed the fifteen million dollar five per cent. loan last 
year at the same terms, and will now be able to transfer 
it into the new loan at 90. The coffee loans to be con- 
solidated include the original loan of sixteen million dol- 
lars on two million bags of coffee, taken by Arbuckle 
Brothers and some smaller coffee houses in New York, and 
prominent coffee and banking interests in London, Havre 
and Hamburg. The fifteen million dollar Schroeder- 
National City Bank loan will also be taken over, if present 


Coffee Bags Being Stamped for Export 
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plans carry. The consolidated loan will also include the — 
various other coffee loans which have been made on 
similar terms as the first-named loans, secured by ware- 
house receipts for coffee. The new Sao Paulo law, authoriz- 
ing the increase of the surtax and the seventy-five million 
dollar loan, provides that the surtax shall be levied only on 
coffee exported from the State exceeding nine million bags 
in 1909, nine million five hundred thousand bags in 1910, 
and ten million bags in succeeding years. The unifying 
loan is being submitted by bankers to very cautious 
scrutiny. The Government -nust have its money by 
December 10. The bankers want the option of selling the 
coffees when they please, and not when the Government 
pleases, as is now the case. If this concession is made them 
nothing can prevent their “‘bearing”’ the market so as 
to buy the coffee in at a low figure, and sell it again a 
an advance. 

Avery recent development in the situation is the cone 
strike of earters and drivers at Santos. As a direct result — 
of this strike, for the first time in twenty years, there is 
no coffee afloat from Santos to New York. If the strike 
continues for ninety days the valorized coffee must be 
drawn upon. & 

As an aid to increasing the consumption of coffee — 
abroad, the Sao Paulo Government has made contracts 7 
to exploit its coffee in England and the British colonies. — 

A company has been formed in London with $262, 500 | 
capital and the Sao Paulo Government is to pay to it ed 
$250,000 in five years. This com- — 
pany is expected to do wonderful — 
things toward weaning the Briton 
away from his morning cup of tea, 
and over to coffee. The Govern- 
ment evidently thinks that, with 
a per capita consumption in Great 
Britain of six pounds of tea to little — 
more than half a pound of coffee, a 
most inviting field is open for coffee 
exploitation. It remains to be seen 
. whether the confirmed British tea 
drinkers will prove quick converts. 
The new company starts out handi- 
capped with the formidable title, 
“The State of Sao Paulo-Brazil- 
Pure-Roasted-Coffee-Company, 
Limited.” 

The valorization scheme has not 
yet been sufficiently worked out 
for any one to say whether it will 
spell success or failure. As a gen- 
eral proposition, the Brazilian Goy- 
ernment will be satisfied to get its 
money back. Unlike the purely — 
commercial promoters of corners 
in the past, the Brazilian Govern- — 
ment is not engaging in this corner 
tomake money. Nobody questions 
its sincerity in this regard. 

The general impression in the 
trade is that the Government will 
get rid of its coffee obligations at a 
price which must entail heavy loss, 

the planters then being compelled to pay the piper with a 
dollar per bag surtax. The future course of prices, pro- 
viding the bankers keep the eight million bags off the 
market, will depend upon the crops in coming years. 
On this point one thing is certain: these show no signs 
of decrease as yet. Varying estimates have been fur- 
nished concerning the crop now coming into the market. 
It is difficult to obtain unbiased information. What 
are called the crops of Brazil are merely the quanti- 
ties entered at the different ports of export. The crop 
reports of the United States Department of Agriculture 
are based on returns received from some eighty thousand 
correspondents. Such a work is evidently beyond the 
financial means of any but the most highly developed 
countries. The most trustworthy trade authorities 
estimate the current Rio-Santos crop at about twelve 
million two hundred and fifty thousand bags, which is over 
two million bags in excess of last year’s crop. Some 
estimates say the crop will reach fourteen million bags. 

A European trade expert who has just returned from an 
extended visit to Rio and Santos and coffee-producing — 
Brazil has something of importance to say concerning the 
1909-10 crop. The coffee tree blooms from September to 
December, and experts can estimate with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy just what the next year’s crop is likely 
to be from the appearance of the trees and the nature of the 
flowering during this period, always providing that later 
on no abnormal conditions obtain, such as drought, too 
much rain or bad weather at curing time. The trade 
expert referred to told the writer that he found the coffee 
trees in as fine condition as they were previous to the 
twenty-three million bag crop year. In his opinion their 
appearance indicates a crop in 1909-10 equal to the bumper — 
crop year. 

On the other hand, the valorization interests figure that 
by 1912 the w we consumption, which is to-day about — 


\ 


seventeen million two hundred and fiity thousand bags, 
will have reached nineteen million bags especially if the 
official propaganda should be as effective as expected, and 
that by 1915 it will have reached twenty million bags per 
annum, whereas the production is not expected to exceed 
seventeen million bags, and the visible supply (which, on 
July 1 of this year, was fourteen million one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand two hundred and twenty-seven bags) 
will have disappeared entirely. Then there is tc-day no 
“invisible” supply—that is, roasters, jobbers and retailers 
are carrying only a small percentage of their normal stock. 


Foreign Criticism of the Corner 


ee financial and trade papers of America and Europe 
have condemned this government speculation in coffee. 
Some of these have recently gone so far as to announce 
that the ‘“‘process of dissolution has already begun in 
the coffee valorization camp.’”’ The coffee manipulators 
have been charged with bad faith, and have been accused 
of selling out on Sao Paulo. A new President has recently 
' entered into office in the State. According to one author- 
\" ity, he does not seem to relish “‘having the success of his 
administration blighted by things not of his own making.” 
_ Monsieur Leroy-Beaulieu, the best known of European 
| 
y 


economists, says that the only means of limiting the loss 
is for the authorities to withdraw from the valorization 

enterprise and arrange with a private company of mer- 
chants and capitalists for the sale of the accumulation of 
coffee. Other authorities figure that Brazil will be forced 
to save the State of Sao Paulo from bankruptcy, and that 
Europe, as the holder of several millions of Brazil securities, 
will have to advance some hundreds of millions more to 

_ save Brazil from embarrassment. 

One leading Havre and Hamburg house states that all 
those “‘who examine the circumstances with an open 
mind must come to the conclusion that further sacrifices 
eannot prevent the anticipated catastrophe, but can only 
defer it for a time, and that, finally, there can be no choice 

_ but to abandon Sao Paulo to a fate which it has obstinately 
_ earved out for itself. It is the duty of every public organ 
_ to make this quite clear and put the public on its guard 
_ with regard to this loan.”’ 
_ The trade authority previously quoted in this article 
states that the State of Sao Paulo alone can grow twenty 
million bags of coffee and find it profitable even at present 
prices. He points out that while the law forbids new trees 
being planted, it allows replanting, and that planters can 
__ easily increase their production fifty per cent. by re- 
_ planting and paying more attention to cultivation. In 
_ this connection it is interesting to note that the coffee tree 
seems to live and thrive longer in Brazil than in any 
| other country. Nowhere yet has the land become “‘ coffee 
| _ tired.” There is practically no need of fertilizers in 
Brazil. At the Boa Vista Fazenda, State of Sao Paulo, 
_where the coffee trees are seventy-five years old, and where 
___artificial fertilizers have never been used, the 1906 crop 
___was the largest in the history of the fazenda. - 
_ Whether the coffee corner succeeds or fails, the banks 
_ and the Government agents seem to have so protected 
| themselves that they, at least, must profit by the experi- 
ment. Good insurance and storage rates are being 
| obtained, and fat commissions are being paid for under- 
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writing the loans. One firm is said to be making one 
hundred thousand dollars a year out of storage on 
valorized coffee. 


Thus far it looks as if the planter is 
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Coffee on the Drying Grounds, in Various Stages of the Drying Process 
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going to ‘‘pay the 
freight.” 
Inso faras the trade 


is concerned, if valor- 
ization wins, it is not 
expected that roast- 
ers will be charged 
very much of an ad- 
vance over prevailing 
market prices. Ifthe 
plan fails, coffee may 
be one or two cents 
a pound cheaper. 
And as for the con- 
sumer, there is little 
or no reason for him 
to be alarmed, for he 
is not likely to be 
affected in either 
case. The better 
qualities of Santos 
coffee, equal to the 
world’s best coffees, 
cost about nine cents 
green, and eleven and 
a half cents roasted. 
The retail dealer sells 
these coffees to the 
consumer at from 
fifteen to thirty-five 
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cents a pound. There 
isconsiderable margin 
here in which to assess some share of the cost of Brazil's 
coffee experiment. And even if Congress at the next 
session were to-impose a duty on coffee imported into 
America, as friends of the coffee industry in Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Porto Rico are said to be preparing to 
urge upon it, Brazil coffee could easily stand the duty 
without there being much excuse for the price being 
raised to the consumer. 


Stenographers With Push 


HEN my daughter came home from college last June 
she brought with her an imposing parchment, cer- 
tifying that she is now a sure-enough Bachelor of Arts and 
is to be obeyed and respected accordingly. In the flight 
of years she seems to have impressed satisfactorily a pro- 
cession of instructors, ranging from the young lady who 
taught her to count cubes and spheres in the kindergarten 
to the austere professors of trigonometry and analytical 
chemistry. I feel, therefore, that I was justified in 
assuming that she had absorbed some mathematical 
ideas beyond a blind faith in the dogma that two ‘and 
two constitute four. So I was moved to wonder when, 
at cribbage, she found it necessary to count with her 
fingers in order to reckon how many must be added to 
twenty-seven to make thirty-one; and I was shocked 
when she asked the number of inches in a yard. 

I smoked a pipe and retrospected. It came to me that 
soon after my education was supposed to be finished, 
my grandfather asked me to compute the interest on a 
note which the debtor was coming that day to pay. If 
I had been asked to calculate an eclipse I might have 
made a bluff at it-—-doubtless inaccurate as to results, but 
a well-defined and able- 
bodied bluff. The interest 
proposition floored me, and 
the old gentleman asked, 
with some asperity, how I 
had managed to amuse 
myself at college. 

All this is by way of ex- 
plaining the predicament 
of ambitious John Doe, a 
good-enough name for a 
sewing-machine agent who 
made such a poor showing 
in the small town where he 
was located that he was 
ordered to close up the 
store and deliver all the 
machines at a neighboring 
large city. The goods were 
to be hauled by wagon, 
and, as there were two 
loads, John arranged for 
one load to be driven by his 
younger brother, Robert, a 
budding stenographer who 
spent his unoccupied hours 
about the store. 

They started off one 
morning for their all-day 
drive, John leading the way. 
As Robert trailed behind, 
it came to him that it was 
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a sin to haul all those good sewing machines past so 
many prosperous farms where some sewing machines were 
doubtless needed. 

. Choosing a moment when John was out of sight, around 
a turn in the road, Robert invaded a promising-looking 
house. . He told with enthusiasm and conviction the story 
he had so often heard John tell in a perfunctory and futile 
way, and he won, leaving a sewing machine and taking 
away with him a contract and a first installment on the 
purchase price. 

When, at the close of the day, John arrived at the city 
office he explained that Robert was on the way with the 
rest of the goods, and nobody was worried at the delay. 
But when next morning came, with no Robert and no 
machines, there was wonderment which changed to 
anxiety as the day wore on. 

Late in the afternoon John was standing at the door, 
looking down,the street for his missing brother. When he 
saw Robert in the distance he shouted the glad news to 
the manager, who came forward in time to receive the 
loiterer. 

The wagon was loaded with baskets of eggs and vege- 
tables, barrels of apples, sacks of potatoes and crates of 
bewildered hens, while a bleating calf was towed at the 
end of a rope. Robert’s pockets bulged with copper and 
silver coin, a-roll of banknotes, and a wad of contracts 
written on miscellaneous slips of paper. He had taken 
anything and everything he could get along the road, but 
brought in not a single sewing machine. 

There was a council of war and a reversal of orders. 
The two wagons went back next day loaded with sewing 
machines. This time Robert drove the first wagon and 
John trailed. The store was opened up again with John 
still there, as assistant to the new manager. Robert, when 
he told me the story, was a district manager. 

Some twenty-five years ago a New York law stenog- 
rapher, with no business experience or knowledge, took a 
position with a Western manufacturing company. He 
had just begun his first dictation when the manager was 
called away by telephone. The stenographer picked up 
two letters, answers to which had been dictated, a third 
from the top of the unanswered mail, and went to work. 
He readily transcribed the first two and then tackled the 
third. After several hours he laid the three letters, with 
their answers, on the manager’s desk, and took up some 
other office work. The “‘old man” returned late in the 
afternoon, seated himself at his desk and took up the 
letters. He read through the first two, with occasional 
approving nods, closely observed by the new man, who 
began to get nervous as the third letter was picked up. 
After reading it slowly and carefully, the manager began 
back at the beginning and read it all over again. Then, 
looking over his glasses, he beckoned the stenographer to 
his desk and said, “‘I didn’t dictate that letter?” 

= NOpsite-4 

“Who did?”’ 

“Nobody.” 

“Nobody! How did you write it?”’ 

“T first read over all that man’s previous correspondence 
in the files, then I studied your catalogue a little, asked 
some questions of the bookkeeper, went into the factory 
and cross-examined the superintendent and made up the 
best answer I could. I hope it is all right.” 

“All right!” said the manager. “It is a lot better 
letter than I could write; I’ll never dictate another letter 
to you.”’ And with a few exceptions he never did. 


eying the crest of a rise, a lean, long-horned 

creature with peculiarly-distended, wild eyes. She 
sighted the tip of a high-crowned hat. By the time the 
rider topped the crest she was trotting away to the right of 
his course, lowing anxiously, her movements free, lithe, 
full of power. Suddenly she stopped, sniffed at the 
ground and began to fuss about a prairie-dog hole. 

“‘She’s plumb locoed,”’ muttered the puncher, dropping 
his reins; ‘‘she sure is.”’ 

He sat his horse lazily, one leg thrown over the horn of 
the saddle, watching her antics. A snake perhaps; but if 
a snake why didn’t she run? The cow pawed the ground 
impatiently, glanced back at him, and resumed her quick, 
purposeful trot. It was evident that her anxiety was 
intense. It was equally evident she desired him to appre- 
ciate it and to follow, for, observing that he sat motionless, 
she slackened her pace, made a deep-chested appeal to 
him and was off again. Curious, the puncher shook up his 
mount. Then he slapped his leg with a resounding whack, 
swore softly and chortled. 

“You're too blamed eager,’’ he said. 

The animal seemed to divine his meaning. She wheeled 
about, disappointment and a new anxiety visible in her 
whole attitude. Another short run she made as a forlorn 
hope; perhaps he would pursue. But he had no such in- 
tention. Instead, he surveyed the immediate country 
leisurely, confident of what he would discover. Two hun- 
dred yards back of him, in an opposite direction to the 
line the cow was taking, clustered some mesquite bushes, 
and he made for them. 

“Ef she ain’t a good bluffer, now,” mused Steve ad- 
miringly. ‘Tryin’ for to hide the little devil.” 

He slid stiffly from his horse to investigate. Lying on 
the ground, effectually screened by a bush, was a calf, a 
sturdy, red-and-white rascal, with bright, prominent eyes 


b COW stood, with head erect and nostrils dilated, 
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The Rush for the Chuck-Wagon 


and a specially black, moist nose. It flattened out as 
Steve stood over it. He noted the wiry coat of him, the 
black markings over the hocks—indications of the old 
Spanish strain—and then his gaze was held by one loosely- 
twitching ear. What in thunder He squatted on his 
heels to investigate. There was a curious incision, like no 
earmark of cattle known to humanity or to a Mexican. 


It was a curved slit, curiously suggestive of a snake poised 


to strike. A birthmark, of course; it must be, for the hair 
was grown over the edges and the calf was not a day old. 
But who ever heard of such a birthmark? The malfor- 
mation interested Steve. 

“Git up,” he commanded, straightening; ‘‘I want to see 
more of you. I bet them hoofs of yourn is soft.” 

The calf crouched lower. He stooped, seized the 
brisket and tail, and raised him from the ground, none too 
gently. But the calf would not stand. When he released 
his hold the little fellow collapsed, spread out on the 
ground like a jellyfish. If he was frightened there was no 
trembling to evidence it. A calf doesn’t suffer from 
nerves. It was simply that the red-and-white knew what 
he had been told to do and he was going to do it thor- 
oughly. So he hugged the ground and marveled, with 
wide, questioning eyes rolling upward, what this strange 
being, who creaked when he moved and who spoke with 
the voice of authority, would do next. Perhaps his 
mother—where was she, by the way? He raised his voice 
in a plaintive bawl. 

Now, when a calf of the old breed cries on the open 
range it’s time to go home. First, there is its mother to 
be reckoned with; secondly, any other mother who hap- 
pens to be in the vicinity and is afflicted with that trouble- 
some, impartial, maternal instinct sometimes noticeable 
in women; and lastly, a bull, and even a steer, has been 
known to charge with sudden, plunging rush when that 
infantile wail reached him. So Steve knew what to 

expect. He didn’t wait for the quick 
pounding of the mother’s hoofs, but 


fled. As his horse loped away on the 
long journey to headquarters, the 
cow crashed through the bushes to 
her offspring’s side, and was nosing 
him solicitously, mumbling caresses 
in absurd baby talk. 

“Tl know you anywheres, Split- 
Ear,” called Steve, settling down to 
histwenty-mileride, ‘“‘Crack-ee, but 
she’s some anxious. They always is 
with their first.” 

Small wonder that the calf was 
agitated. This masterful creature on 
two legs and the four-footed animal 
he bestrode were the first living 
things he had seen in the whole 
twenty hours of his existence. He 
had many questions, disturbing ques- 
tions, barbed to probe the future, but 
his mother stifled them and com- 
forted him, so he soon forgot. She 
said nothing of the huge, crude sears 
her winter coat almost hid. 

The red-and-white inherited all 
the hardiness of his race. ‘‘They’s 
tougher’n the oldest man in th’ 
world,” Steve had once said; “you 
cain’t kill ’em with an axe.” And 
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Flanking a Calf 


Steve knew what he was talking 
about. Half an hour after he saw 
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the light the calf could walk. It was not a gait to justify 


boasting, for his knees shook, his forelegs showed a tend-_ 
ency to tie up in knots and to give at unexpected places, © 
and sometimes he only saved himself from falling by sup-— 


porting himself against his mother’s shoulder, 
contrived to make the circuit of the cow twice in a clumsy 


But he 


effort to reach the fount of his food supply, she watch-— 


ing with eyes blurred with happiness. Braced against her 
hindleg he fed like a small glutton. 
full and strong and reckless, he humped. his back with 


Afterward, feeling — 


careless abandon and essayed to spring, but came down — 


with a jarring thump. 


The young mother did her duty by him, as only a young ~ 


mother can and will. He breakfasted at dawn; ate until 
he could eat no more. Afterward she went off to graze, 
while the calf clung to his shelter. But she seldom strayed 
so far that she was not within sight or call. Certain guile 
there was she could not provide against, however. 

On the third day of his career he lay basking in the first 
flush of morning light, for a full stomach, no conscience, 
and youth make for peace. His mother was feeding in 
an arroyo, so that the calf’s retreat was beyond her 
ken, which fact was noted with a deep, quivering joy 
by a rusty, musty animal of foxlike head. He appeared 
suddenly, noiselessly, from nowhere in particular, as 
coyotes do. Times had gone hard with him, and he 


showed it. Fleas had played havoc with his coat, and he 


was hungry —oh, so hungry. 
he had gazed in the face of a square meal that the void 


It seemed such eons since © 


where his stomach should have been ached at the recol-— 


lection. Why, even old boots and bits of cast-off leather, 
those appetizers he had once pilfered with smiling ease 
from the ranch-house, were no more to be had. The 
scoundrelly cook had taken to poisoning things and to 


setting traps, and he hung around the chicken-yard all — 


day and half the night, with a rifle, instead of playing 
“forty-two”’ indoors, as he should have done. So the 


coyote had changed his den and zigzagged his way to new 


hunting. 


But this fat, juicy calf, young enough to be weak and © 


tender, and no mother ready to give battle—it appeared 
almost too good to be true. He would never have tackled 
anything but a newborn without assistance, for his heart 
was the heart of a craven, and mother cows have a habit of 
appearing with amazing celerity. His hunger gnawed at 


his vitals, his jaws slavered, as he slunk, belly to earth, — 


toward his unconscious prey. 

Across the prairie, raising a ribbon of dust, from the 
direction of headquarters came a buckboard, in it two 
men, a bearded, elderly cattleman and a hawk-visaged 
youngster whose restless eyes roved every bush, every 


clump of bear-grass, missing nothing. The coyote raised — 


his head for one fleeting look toward where he knew the 
cow was grazing. All wasfavorable. His muscles twitched 
spasmodically and his body trembled with anticipation as 
he crouched. Then every cord in him stiffened and grew 
taut for the spring, Another second 
A horrible, burning pain in his back seized him in mid- 
air, and in his ears was a roar as of a thousand thunders. 
Twice he bounded a yard clear of the ground and spun in 
the air. ‘‘He’s turning double cats,’’ laughed the boy, 
holding his smoking shotgun. The coyote squirmed to 
his feet again and made a short run that gave evidence of 
a return of strength and purpose, and the youngster once 
more raised his weapon. The prairie thief lay still 
And the calf? With his tail curling frantically he was 
conducting a stampede, piloted by his mother, who had 


started to his 1 in a fury of anxiety even before the shot. r 


\ 


especially ill effects, save to the wail. 


a 


his knowledge. 
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He Led the Race From the Clump 


‘Tt was the calf’s first run and it was short, but he had 


plenty to force his pace, with the terrifying stench of the 
four-legged hunter lingering in his nostrils and the rancid, 
stinging scent of the powder. 

How fast his strength grew! At five days he could 
have butted into a stone wall at half-speed without any 
Yet his mother’s 
care never lessened. She would go over him each night, 
with the eager tenderness a woman bestows upon her 
young in the search for hidden pins, and after the coyote 
experience her guardianship became closer. It was even 
aggressive; she was ready, aye, eager, to defend. For she 
would have fought anything on two legs or four for the 
life of that long-legged, red-and-white blatherskite she 
held to be prince of his race. 

The cattle grazed in scattered groups over some hun- 
dred square miles of the north range. They did not herd 


_ close, as do horses, but each unit preserved a certain in- 


dependence, for the bulls took no such responsibilities 


_ upon their shoulders as will stallions with the mares and 


In fact, the red-and-white never saw his father, to 
That ponderous, pot-bellied scion of 
Spanish stock lived his own life in his own way, spending 
half the day sleeping in the shade of a hackberry, and he 
did no worrying about family matters: His scores of 


colts. 


L' children might fare as best they could. Anyway, what 


on earth were their mothers for? 
When a week old the calf strayed from his mother’s 


_ side, where she fed near a surface lake, and took a good 
_ look around at the scenery. There wasn’t much to see, 
_ and probably he didn’t see that —a rolling expanse, green- 


gray with sage-grass and broken by numerous, brick-red 
gullies; hundreds of scraggy mesquite bushes and some 
cactus; in the middle distance a creek, a mere trickle of 
water, whose sandy bed, half a mile wide, was the color of 
canned salmon; on its banks two or three regal cotton- 
woods; beyond, a butte, rising sheer two hundred feet 
from the plain like a monstrous oyster paté; and farther 
still, far, far beyond, the hills, raising their cloud-crowned 
heads with the calm, awesome strength of the perpetual. 
And over all the country, moving like an army of giant 
spectres, big blue blotches of shadows cast by the 
glorious piles of tumbled white clouds. 

Upon this the red-and-white gazed, his head moving from 
side to side in jerks, his ears twitching, his tail straight out 
as when he fed. He was trying to get up his nerve to sally 
farther afield in quest of adventure. As a starter and a 
spur to his courage he curveted clumsily. He was 
brought up short by the sight of another calf of about his 
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own age, standing not a dozen yards away, survey- 
ing him with the liveliest interest. The red-and- 
white tried to look hostile, even threatening, but 
his curiosity got the better of him, for the calf into 
whose face he glared had the merest stump of a tail. 

Only his youth could have excused his bad man- 
ners, for, taking a step nearer, he gruffly intimated 
that the abbreviated member astonished and 
puzzled him. The other treated the impertinence 
with the contempt it deserved. Then, at a repeti- 
tion of it, apparently not made to insult but in 
anxious query, he volunteered the information that 
a coyote had bitten it off. He was very, very 
young at the time, added the clay-yellow hastily, 
and his big half-brother had arrived in time to 
save his life. 

The red-and-white recalled his own experience 
with a shudder. This catastrophe established a 
bond of sympathy at once, a bond so strong that it 
withstood even the pointedly personal observations 
of the tailless one anent the matter of the slit ear. 
He told the red-and-white there was a large and 
very noticeable hunk out of it, as though somebody 
had chewed hard thereon; whereat the calf twiddled 
the despised ear testingly, but being unable to 
verify this summing up for himself, and expe- 
riencing no inconvenience, let the point pass. They 
approached in amicable fashion, made one or two 
playful butts at each other, and became very good friends 
indeed. After that they would hang around together in 
the hot summer days, making trouble for the other calves 
they encountered, and stirring up fights and feuds. 

None of them was of a serious nature. The nearest ap- 
proach to a tragic ending was when the red-and-white 
smashed, full tilt, into a six months’ old half-brother, of 
whose relationship he was ignorant—not that this would 
have made any difference—and 
knocked him off the steep bank 
of a stream into the water. He 
had to run at that, for the other 
calf was a husky, ardent soul, 
and he was mad all through. 
When he scrambled out he went 
looking for the red-and-white, 
but by that time the offender 
was safely under his mother’s 
eye, which fact he flaunted 
brazenly. It was by such deeds 
that the two raised some bitter 
feeling among the cow families. 

Who ever saw a braver pair? 
Who so bold as the tailless one 
and he of the divided ear when 
there was absolutely no possi- 
bility of danger? Then, at the 
first hint of trouble, up would 
go their tails and they would 
hit the trail for their mothers 
at their very best pace. 

They were learning, too, for many things which they 
saw carried lessons to their youthful perceptions. They 
were witnesses of the finish of a wildcat, which a puncher 
roped out of a tree under which they had been taking a nap, 
and they “‘ burned the ground”’ to get out of hearing of the 
terrible, hissing snarls, as the dogs closed in on the beast 
for the death grapple. They saw a companion die slowly 
from ‘“‘blackleg,’”’ and another practically eaten alive by 
the fearful screw-worm. For days, too, in common with 
all the cattle, they avoided an old cow whose head was 
swelled to twice its natural size. The poor creature was 
the victim of a snake bite, but she survived. 

Also, the red-and-white obtained a hasty but sufficient 
view of a rattler. Into his own account of the exploit 
to his tailless friend there crept some remarkable features 
of daring. A bald statement of the encounter is that the 
little fellow heard a startling whir, like the sound of an 
overgrown cricket, perceived a small, evil head, atop a 
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sinuous, dust-colored, striped body, rise spirally from 
among some loose stones he had trod upon, and sway 
threateningly for the strike. A cold fear seized him, but 
he was not so frightened that his limbs lost their power 
of locomotion. He side-stepped and jumped before the 
rattler launched himself, and he was away, with every 
muscle straining, in the rush for safety. From that en- 
counter the calf learned to look where he stepped. 

“Whoopee! Hi yi! Whew!” 

A weird shout and a long, shrill whistle brought the 
red-and-white to his feet with a jerk just as the sun tinted 
the eastern sky to gray and gold and rose. He bellowed 
an inquiry to his mother and for a second stood irresolute. 
A horseman came riding at top speed straight for them, 
hallooing with all his might and waving his hat. Where- 
upon the calf waited for no instructions. He led the race 
from the sheltering clump where they had passed the 
night, but still the assailant came on. Huh! so this stiff- 
shanked, loud-talking thing astride of a rangy, starved- 
looking horse would catch him, would he? Not if he knew 
it; and the calf let himself out for all he ‘was worth. 

The puncher rode at a hand-gallop behind them, his 
circle horse making light of the work, and he did not drive 
too hard. Instead, he gave them a shove in the direction 
he desired they should travel and with a final shout swung 
away to the right, where a bunch of six rose up with a snort 
and gave himachase. He calculated that the cow would 
keep going, and she did. Her slow march was marked by 
protests from her hopeful offspring. Observing that the 
rider was busy stirring up cattle in many directions, his 
baby mind could conceive of no good reason for plugging 
along in a line dead ahead because this individual had 
furnished the impetus for the start. He said as much. 


The calf grumbled but trotted along obediently, and, 
presently, his own grievances were dissipated by the con- 
templation of what was happening around him. Day was 
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The Branding Went Forward With a Rush 


breaking. First, the lower hills were suffused with a tender 
light, then the clouds cleared from the peaks and a red 
rim gleamed over the highest of them. A moment and the 
sun revealed himself, blood colored, with a promise of 
fiery heat. The red-and-white surveyed the familiar 
landscape with wonder and some awe. Every patch of 
grass in the country appeared to be turning out cows, 
calves and young steers, as a magician’s bag scatters 
paper roses. He wondered from whence they all came. In 
several bunches he recognized acquaintances, but they 
were too concerned about the future to do more than give 
a hurried squall of recognition, for an enormous procession 
was under way and they were marching in it, a part of it, 
too. Whither would it lead them? 

Apparently this speculation was also a source of worry 
to the cows and steers, though they had all been through 
this sort of thing before. Yet, for the most part, they went 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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withdrew from that famous Calcutta trade that 

flourished in Old Salem days. We held our share 
of this trade as long as it was a matter of goods and prices. 
When German bankers began carrying the Yankee firm’s 
money, however, exchange and other charges ate up the 
profits, and our traffic to the Indies ceased. 

A certain Bostonian had gone out to Calcutta almost as 
a boy and grown up with the East India trade. Several 
years ago he saw the change coming, and returned to 
Boston to engage in some other business. Looking over 
possibilities at leisure, he found a broad, popular demand 
just ripening for a certain household convenience. Then 
he invented a fine contrivance to meet this demand. 
Then he patented it and arranged for manufacture, and 
just about the time the last American firm drew out of 
Calcutta he was ready to sell his goods. 

This Caleutta man is not old. But he was reared in a 
venerable trade, and belongs to the old school of business. 
For example, a cable message came to him in India, asking 
prices and shipping dates on jute bagging. Then followed 
a calculation in which prices, profits, exchange, freights, 
were worked out in fractions of fractions. The merchan- 
dise he sold in India went largely to natives whom he 
never dealt with. He, had never known much of retail 
trade or the consumer. His selling experience was wide, 
but had been confined to wholesale houses, railroad sys- 
tems, war departments and governments. 

To market his household convenience in this country, 
however, he saw that his obvious outlet lay in department 
stores. So the Calcutta man set out to visit buyers in 
the great shops of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and, 
presently, found himself among a class of business people 
which was quite new to him and not entirely agreeable. 


H vice a year ago the last American firm in India 


The Elusive Loftie Family 


N THE first place, the department-store buyers were not 
accessible, as in other lines of business. He went to their 
offices, and was told that Mr. Loftie had just gone upstairs 
or downstairs, or to Atlantic City or Chicago. When in 
his office the buyer, perhaps, refused to see a visitor when 
the latter had something to sell—Mr. Loftie examined 
goods only between nine and ten on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. The Calcutta man attended then, and 
found fifty salesmen waiting, of whom twenty got a hear- 
ing before the hour was up. He was fortunately one of 
these. But Mr. Loftie looked at his‘sample only a 
moment, let explanations go in one ear and out the other, 
and curtly criticised goods and prices. It was certain that 
he could not see possibilities as the Calcutta man saw 
them. 

The latter was not a ‘‘ quitter,” though. He stuck to 
this disagreeable work until his stuff had been placed with 
half the large stores in big cities. Then he hired a sales- 
man, and vowed that never again would he deal in person 
with department-store buyers. How different they were 
from the purchasing agent of a great railroad, for example, 
who had told him on his first visit never to leave town 
without calling on him, whether he had anything to sell 
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or not. Why, when a salesman had an inside advantage 
on borax he would travel a hundred miles to give the 
benefit to a buyer like that! 

In another instanec a London wholesale salesman went 
to a large New York department store with a fine novelty 
in women’s belts, waited three mornings in a crowd of 
salesmen and sample-boys to see Miss Loftie, the buyer of 
such goods, without getting a hearing. Walking into her 
department, he handed a cutting of material to the head 
saleswoman. 

“My, isn’t that pretty!’ exclaimed the latter. “‘ What 
is the material?” 

“Austrian tinsel,’ replied the Londoner. 
think you could sell belts made of that?”’ 

“Gracious, yes, if we had them. Have you shown it to 
Miss Loftie?” 

When he told his experience the saleswoman suggested 
that he call on the buyer in her office at four o’clock. Miss 
Loftie received his card, wrote upon it “ Nothing doing,” 
and sent it back without seeing him. Then the wholesale 
man went to the manager of the store. As soon as his 
samples were shown the latter took exclusive rights, and 
assured him that the house would have been sorry indeed 
to miss that line. 

Among business men not accustomed to dealing with 
department stores there is a widespread belief that 
buyers for such establishments are inaccessible, dictatorial 
and grinding in their transactions; and they are compared, 
to their disadvantage, with supply men and purchasing 
agents in other lines, where buying is done ina different way. 

The purchasing agent of a railroad company does little 
else but deal with salesmen and manufacturers and buy 
supplies. The department buyer, however, is really mis- 
named. He may actually purchase goods only one or two 
hours each day. He is primarily a merchant, and the 
rest of his time goes to selling. He has his force of clerks to 
organize and manage. On his ability as a merchant he 
must fight to get representation in the newspaper adver- 
tising, and, likewise, fight for display space in the store’s 
windows. One Boston store, for instance, judges the value 
of a window display entirely by the amount of sales it is 
making from hour to hour, and when the offerings of one 
buyer do not attract sufficient trade will immediately 
give the window to another. The goods shown in a window 
have been changed as many as six times in one day. 
Newspaper advertising is governed by a similar system. 
Out of a hundred or more different departments only a few 
can be represented in newspaper advertising each day. 
The buyer competes for this space. He has his special 
sales or seasons, when additional clerks are sent him from 
other sections of the store, and over these ‘‘extras”’ he 
must exercise the closest supervision. For one green 
“extra” will keep three of his regular saleswomen busy 
showing her where goods are, helping her with customers, 
and so forth. He has his proportion of rent to pay, and 
heat and light and fixed expenses. And, on top of all 
that, there is the merchandise manager to be reckoned 
with. 

The merchandise manager is comparatively new. He 
came into existence half a dozen years ago, when it was 
evident that some of the largest stores had grown too big 
to be supervised by the proprietor, or general manager, 
in person. The merchandise manager supervises buying, 
selling and a good deal of the finance. Expenditures for 
the whole store must be distributed over the year so that 
bills can be met conveniently. The department buyer 
wants additional capital for some promising operation. 
He comes to the merchandise man, and the latter not only 
sanctions or vetoes the scheme, but indicates, if approved, 
in what month the bills must fall due. There is a definite 
limit to the amount of stock the whole store may carry on 
hand. That limit is, perhaps, a million dollars. Some 
morning the reports of sales and stock on hand show that 
this limit has been exceeded. Immediately, all depart- 
ments are directed to reduce stock to a stated point. 
There is also a limit to each department, and the merchan- 
dise man watches buyers’ daily reports closely, and when 
goods move slowly will make an investigation and help 
close out the surplus. 


“Do you 


The Duties of the Merchandise Manager 


T ONE period the merchandise manager was feared and 
disliked by buyers. When he first came into power he 
sometimes ran things a bit blindly, on averages and per- 
centages. The wrong sort of merchandise man may do 
that still. Suppose the store is found to be overstocked 
ten per cent. in March. Suppose an order is issued to 
each department to reduce stock on hand one-tenth. At 


a) 


The Merchandise Man 
and the Woman Buyer 


Women Buyers Contend That They Get Terms and 
Concessions That No Man Could Obtain 


that season the fur buyer is winding up his winter’s busi- 
ness, while the millinery buyer is preparing for his short, 
strenuous spring selling season. Obviously to trim both 
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stocks alike is harmful. The fatal blow ought to fall on — 


the fur man. 

As he got the hang of his work, though, the merchandise 
manager equalized these conditions in the many different 
departments and seasons. To-day intelligent buyers turn 
to the merchandise man for help in difficulties. 


The merchandise manager can, in certain ways, exercise — 


better supervision over buyers than even the proprietor of 
a big store, for while his powers are wide they are also 
definite and limited. Nothing will more quickly demoral- 
ize buying and stocks, it is said, than interference with 
purchases by heads of the firm, and it is one of the especial 
beauties of the merchandise man that he cannot interfere. 

One of the big Eastern stores had, some years ago, an 
elderly partner who loved a bargain so much that he 
could not let his buyers alone. Every week he took a little 
trip himself out among the manufacturers, hunted up job 
lots of questionable stock, bought them because they were 
cheap, and dumped them on to the buyers to be sold some- 
how. Fires, sheriffs’ sales and manufacturers’ surpluses 
had a fascination for him, and price was the only factor in 
his purchases. Every salesman who failed to unload 
worthless merchandise on the buyers of that store knew 
that he could still sell it if he got to this elderly partner. 
Few of them failed to reach him. 


The Episode of the Calico Wrapper 
NE day the old chap came back to the store jubilant, 


ow 


and told his partners that he had just bought a lot of — 
cheap calico wrappers—he didn’t know exactly how many, ~ 


because the only detail that he remembered was the price. — 


In a day or two a cheap-John concern began delivering 
women’s calico wrappers. They were all sizes, shapes and 
colors. 
the stock-room and came down on the buyer of ready-to- 
wear women’s gowns like a flood. Inspection showed that 
this was stock anywhere from one to three years old, 
which had been offered to nearly every large store in town 
by various manufacturers, to find no sale. An enterprising 
jobber had got the junk together solely with a view to 
unloading it on this partner. He had succeeded. 

That purchase resulted in a change in this firm, whereby 
the elderly, bargain-hunting partner was induced to sell 
his interest. The store still has a few hundred of those 
calico wrappers, and will probably always have them— 
unless it has a fire. It also has a merchandise manager, 
however, and since the old chap retired its turnover has 
been doubled by the better buying methods that have 
resulted. 

In one of the great Eastern stores there sits a function- 
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There were hundreds of them. They swamped — 


ary known as the ‘‘comparison man,”’ whose duty, as he | 


expresses it, is to see that the store he works for carries the 

right goods at the right prices. He isa mercantile and 

manufacturing man of world-wide knowledge, having 
| ; 


| 


\ 
\ 
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- comparison man. 
- tells her to go to every competing store in town and find 
- out who sells the best ladies’ handkerchief for fifty cents. 


of handkerchiefs. 
_ buyer’s, bought in his own department. 


| = 


written industrial reports for governments, and made 


acquaintances in most of the foreign industrial centres. 
He knows just about what is going on everywhere in 


- manufacturing, from New Jersey to ‘Japan, and what he 
~ doesn’t know he has facilities for finding out. 


Some fine morning the linen buyer in this store puts on 


gale a ladies’ handkerchief at fifty cents, stating that no 


better value can be had elsewhere. That interests the 
He ealls one of his “shoppers” and 


At night the * shopper’s”’ report is turned in, with samples 
The last sample is one of the linen 


The comparison man has a staff of these ‘‘shoppers,”’ 


_ and takes pains to keep them unknown to other employees, 


because he wants them to go anywhere in his own store 
and have the status of customers. Every day they shop 
for him in this way, looking for the best values. In that, 


_ they are doing for him just what several hundred thou- 


sand women are always doing in that town for themselves. 
If one of the samples is a fifty-cent handkerchief better 


than his own linen buyer’s, the comparison man will find 
out where it is made and let the buyer know. If there isa 


handkerchief as good sold in another store at forty-five 


cents, he will compel the linen buyer to meet this price. 


Tf the linen buyer submits his fifty-cent article before it is 


put on sale, the comparison man will give him an opinion, 
after investigating what is on sale in other stores. 
first contend that it doesn’t represent the best value. 


He may 
The 


linen buyer believes that it does. Then the comparison 


man has power to suspend sale of those goods until he can 
prove that something better is obtainable, either at retail 
in a competing store or wholesale from a manufacturer. 

_ Thus the comparison man is not unlike a district 
His investigators, the 


attorney representing the public. 


—And they married, and had many children, and lived 
happy ever after. Old Tales. 


each other; for two nights the fiery torches had 
been conversing about that beleaguered city in 


ie two days the signal flags had been talking to 


s the South. Division after division, corps after corps, 


were moving forward; miles of wagons, miles of cavalry 
in sinuous columns unending, blackened every valley 
road. Later, the heavy Parrots and big Dahlgrens of 
the siege train stirred in their parked lethargy, and, 
enormous muzzles tilted skyward, began to roll out 


_ through the valley in heavy majesty, shaking the ground 


as they passed, guarded by masses of red artillerymen. 
Day after day crossed cannon flapped on red and 
white guidons; day after day the teams of powerful 


horses, harnessed in twenties, trampled through the 


+ valley, headed south. 


Off the sandy headland a Federal gunboat lay at 
anchor, steam up—a blackened, chunky, grimy thing 


_ of timber and iron plates, streaked with rust, smoke 


blowing horizontally from her funnels. And day after 
day she consulted hill and headland with her kaleido- 
scopic strings of flags; and headland and hill talked 
back with fluttering bunting by day and with torches of 
fire by night. 

From her window in the emergency hospital the 
Special Messenger could see those flags as she sat pen- 
Sively sewing. Sometimes she mended the remnants 
of her silken stockings and the last relics of the fine 
underlinen left her; sometimes she scraped lint or sewed 
poultice bandages, or fashioned havelocks for regiments 
southward bound. 

She had grown slimmer, paler, of late; her beautiful 
hair had been sheared close; her head, covered with 
thick, clustering curls, was like the shapely head of a boy. 
Limbs and throat were still smooth and round, but had 
become delicate almost to leanness. 

The furlough she had applied for had not yet arrived; 


_ she seemed to remain as hopelessly entangled in the web of 
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war as ever, watching, without emotion, the old spider, 
Death, busy all around her, tireless, sinister, absorbed in 
his own occult affairs. 

The routine varied but little: at dawn surgeons’ call 
chorused by the bugles; files of haggard, limping, clay- 
faced men, headed by sergeants, all converging toward the 
hospital; later, in every camp, drums awaking; distant 
strains of regimental bands at parade; and all day and all 
night the far rumble of railroad trains, the whistle of 
locomotives, and, if the wind veered, the faint, melancholy 
cadence of the bells swinging for a clear track. 

Sometimes, sewing by the open window, she thought of 
_ her brother, now almost thirteen—thought, trembling, of 
his restless letters from that Northern school, demanding 
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“shoppers,” are backed by his own broad knowledge of 
merchandise in every field, from mosquito netting to 
fireless cookers. To supplement this knowledge he carries 
on correspondence with manufacturers, jobbers, agents and 
brokers in every country in the world. Absolutely devoted 
to facts, and working only with downright values, he 
might easily be the most unpopular person in the establish- 
ment. In actuality, however, the comparison man gets 
along very smoothly. For once that he criticises and 
corrects, he can give assistance nine times. Able buyers 
take the initiative and come to him first, bringing their 
problems and using his knowledge. For they are usually 
as anxious as he to be right in their merchandise. 

These are some of the conditions governing the depart- 
ment buyer. This is why he is not always as accessible or 
leisurely in his work as men in other fields whose whole 
time is given to purchasing. 

Consider the millinery buyer, for instance. 

His seasons are short. In a first-class store he carries 
a stock containing no duplicates. He imports dreams and 
confections from Paris at fifty, sixty and a hundred dollars 
apiece, exhibits them, copies them, adapts them, and 
finally throws them on to the bargain table at fourteen 
dollars. He likewise buys hats in cases, to retail at a 
dollar and seventy-five cents. Every year the millinery 
manufacturers in New York alone originate thousands of 
different shapes andstyles. From these he must single out, 
by trying a few of each, the half-dozen real sellers of that 
season—there will seldom be more than a half-dozen. He 
buys not only hats, but trimmings for his workrooms and, 
perhaps, the counter trade. Thousands of novelties in 
artificial flowers, beadwork, feathers, are brought out 
yearly, and from these, too, he must make selections. In 
arriving at the fundamental demand he depends upon his 
clerks, and so is confronted by the labor problem. Fifty 
girls apply for a position. He sifts them down to twelve. 


““Good-By!’’ She Sobbed; ““They’re Coming for Me!” 


of her that he be permitted to take his part in war for the 
Union, begging to be enlisted at least as drummer in a 
nine-months’ regiment which was recruiting within sight of 
the dormitory where he fretted over Czesar and the happy 
warriors of the Tenth Legion. 

Sometimes, mending the last shreds of her cambric 
finery, she thought of her girlhood, of the white porches at 
Sandy River; and always, always, the current of her 
waking dream swung imperceptibly back to that swift 
crisis in her life—a flash of love—love at the first glance 
—a word! and his regiment, sabres glittering, galloping 
pell-mell into the thundering inferno between the hills. 

. . And sunset; and the wounded passing by 
wagon-loads, piled in the blood-soaked hay; and the 
glimpse of his limp gold-and-yellow sleeve—and her own 
white bed, and her lover of a day lying there—dead 

At this point in the dream-tale her eyes usually became 
too dim to see the stitches, and there was nothing to do 
except to wait until the tired eyes were dry again. 
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Two of these are self-possessed, quick, likely. He en- 
gages those, and they turn out shallow-brained. The 
leading ladies he needs were among the other ten—intel- 
ligent, conscientious girls, whose real qualities were hidden 
by the stage fright incident to hunting a job. 

Every morning at ten he goes up to the sample-rooms, 
and spends two hours looking through salesmen’s cases of 
hundreds of shapes and trimmings. The buyer goes over 
them rapidly —he has an eagle eye for a novelty, and there 
is little discussion. 

Millinery in the raw is a good deal like poetry in manu- 
script. In some lines of merchandise small houses can be 
ignored, as the main supply comes from thirty or forty 
large firms. Not millinery, however. Like the obscure 
poet, an unknown manufacturer may appear any morning 
with a novelty, and the smaller he is the better—in that 
case his output is small, and the buyer may get something 
exclusive. 

The obscure poet is supposed to sell his sonnet to only 
one editor. The millinery manufacturer is supposed to 
sell his novelty to one buyer, too. But very often he sells 
it to two or three, and then there is trouble for somebody. 

Several seasons ago the millinery buyer for a large store 
sifted demand down to one style of hat that seemed 
certain to lead the sales. His forecast was hardly made 
when along came an obscure manufacturer with precisely 
the thing that emphasized this fashion. The buyer bought 
extensively, and put that hat into stock at regular prices. 
This is a high-class store... The selling season had hardly 
begun when a cheaper bargain store up the avenue adver- 
tised that hat at a few cents above actual cost. Investi- 
gation showed that the same manufacturer had sold to 
the competing establishment. When the bargain store 
learned, through its “‘shoppers,” that the high-class store 
was making a strong feature of that hat at regular prices, 

; (Concluded on Page 54) 
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The sentry on duty knocked, opened the door, and 
admitted a weather-stained aide-de-camp, warning her 
respectfully: 

“Orders for you, ma’am.”’ 

The Special Messenger cleared her eyes, breathing 
unevenly, and unsealed the dispatch which the officer 
handed her. 

When she read it she opened a door and called sharply 
to a hospital orderly, who came running. 

“Fit me with a rebel cavalry uniform—you’ve got 
that pile of disinfected clothing in the basement. I also 
want one of our own cavalry uniforms to wear over it 
—anything that has been cleaned. Quick, Williams; 
I’ve only ten minutes in which to saddle! And bring 
me at the same time that bundle of commis- 
sions taken from the rebel horsemen brought 
in yesterday.’ 

And to the mud-splashed aide-de-camp who 
stood waiting, looking out of the window at the 
gunboat which was now churning in toward the 
wharf, billows of inky smoke pouring from 
the discolored stacks: 

“Please tell the General that I go aboard in 
half an hour. Tell him I’ll do my best.” Ina 
lower voice: ‘‘ Ask him not to forget my brother 
—if matters go wrong with me. He has given 
me his word. And I think that is all, 
thank you.” 

The A. D. C. said, standing straight, hollow- 
backed, spurred heels together: 

‘‘Orders are verbally modified, madam.” 

“What?” 

“Tf you do not care to go—it is not an order 
—merely a matter of volunteering. : 
The General makes no question of your courage if you 
choose to decline.” 

She said, looking at the officer a little wearily: 

“Thank the General. It will give me much pleasure to 
fulfill his request. Ask him to bear my brother in mind; 
that is all.” 

The A. D. C. bowed to her, cap in hand, then went out, 
making considerable racket with sabre and boots. 

Half an hour later a long, deep, warning blast from 
the gunboat’s whistle set the echoes flying through the 
hills. 

Aboard, leading her horse the Special Messenger, 
booted and spurred, in a hybrid uniform of a subaltern of 
regulars, handed the bridle to a sailor and turned to salute 
the quarterdeck. 


The United States gunboat, Kiowa, dropped anchor at 
the railroad wharf two days ,ater, and ran out a blackened 
gangplank. Over it the Special Messenger, wrapped in 
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her rubber cloak, led her horse to shore, mounted, 
and galloped toward the hill where the flag of corps 
headquarters was flapping in the wet wind. 

The rain ended as she rode, dying out in a dis- 
tant rattle of thunder among the inland hills; in 
the northeast a double rainbow glowed and slowly 
faded to a rosy nimbus. 

Corps headquarters was heavily impressive and 
paternally polite, referring her to headquarters of 
the unattached cavalry division. 

She remounted, setting her horse at an easy 
canter for the intervening two miles inland, riding 
through acres of tents and vistas of loaded wagon- 
trains; and at last an exceedingly ornamental staff 
officer directed her to her destination, and a few 
moments later she dismounted and handed her 
bridle to an orderly, whose curiously-fashioned 
forage cap seemed strangely familiar. 

As the Special Messenger entered his tent and 
saluted, the Colonel of the Fourth Missouri Cav- 
alry rose from a camp chair, standing over six feet 
in his boots. He was magnificently built; his 
closely-clipped hair was dark and curly, his skin 
smoothly bronzed and flushed at the cheek bones; 
his allure that of a very splendid and grave and 
youthful god, save for the gayly-impudent uptwist 
of his short mustache and the stilled humor in his 
steady eyes. 

His uniform was entirely different from the 
usual regulation—he wore a blue forage cap with 


ing the bridge of his nose; his dark blue jacket 

was shell-cut; over it he wore a slashed dolman trimmed 
at throat, wrists and edges with fur; his breeches were 
buff; his boots finished at the top with a yellow cord 
forming a heart-shaped knot in front; at his heels trailed 
the most dainty and rakish of sabres, light, graceful, curved 
almost like a simitar. 

All this is what the Special Messenger saw as she entered, 
instantly recognizing a regimental uniform which she had 
never seen but once before in her brief life. And straight 
through her heart struck a pain swift as a dagger thrust, 
and her hand in its buckskin gauntlet fell limply from the 
peak of her vizor, and the color died in her cheeks. 

What the Colonel of the Fourth Missouri saw before him 
was a lad, slim, rather pale, dark-eyed, in the uniform of 
regular cavalry, swathed to the chin in the folds of a wet 
poncho; and he said, examining her musingly and strok- 
ing the ends of his curt mustache upward: 

“‘T understood from General Sheridan that the Special 
Messenger was to report to me. Where is she?” 

The lightning pain of the shock when she recognized 
the uniform interfered with breath and speech; confused, 
she raised her gloved hand and laid it unconsciously on 
her heart; and the Colonel of the Fourth Missouri waited. 

*‘T am the Special Messenger,”’ she said faintly. 

For a moment he searcely understood that this slender 
young fellow, with dark hair as closely clipped and as 
curly as his own, could be a woman. Stern surprise 
hardened his narrowing gaze; he stood silent, handsome 
head high, looking down at her; then slowly the latent 
humor flickered along the edges of lip and lid, curbed 
instantly as he bowed, faultless, handsome—only the 
persistently upturned mustache impairing the perfectly- 
detached and impersonal decorum with a warning of the 
beau sabreur behind it all. 

“Will you be seated, madam ?”’ 

“Thank you.”’ 

She sat down; the wet poncho was hot and she shifted 
it, throwing one end across her shoulder. In her uniform 
she appeared willowy and slim, built like a boy, and with 
nothing of that graceful awkwardness which almost in- 
evitably betrays such masqueraders. For her limbs were 
straight at the knees and faultlessly coupled, and there 
seemed to be the adolescent’s smooth lack of development 
in the scarcely-accented hips—only a straight harmony 
of proportion—a lad’s grace muscularly undeveloped. 

Two leather straps crossed her breast, one weighted with 
field-glasses, the other with a pouch. From the latter she 
drew her credentials and would have risen to present them, 
but the Colonel of the Fourth Missouri detained her with 
a gesture, himself rose, and took the papers from her hand. 

While he sat reading, she, hands clasped in her lap, 
gazed, dim-eyed, at his well-remembered uniform, busy 
with her memories once more, and the sweetness of them 
— and the pain. 

They were three years old, these memories, now glim- 
mering alive again amid the whitening ashes of the past; 
only three years—and centuries seemed to dim the land- 
marks and bar the backward path that she was following 
to her girlhood! She thought of the white-pillared house 
as it stood at the beginning of the war; the severing of 
old ties, the averted faces of old friends and neighbors; the 
mortal apprehension, endless suspense; the insurgent 
flags fluttering: from porch and portico along the still, 
tree-shaded street; her own heart-breaking isolation in a 
disloyal community when Sumter fell—she an orphan, 
alone there with her brother and bedridden grandfather. 


“We was There—I Know 
short, heavy vizor of unpolished leather shadow- That; 
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Yes, an’ We Had a Hot Little Fight 


And she remembered the agony that followed the news 
from Bull Run, the stupor that fell upon her; the awful 
heat of that battle summer; her évening prayers, kneeling 
there beside her brother; the red moons that rose, enor- 
mous, menacing, behind the trees; and the widow-bird 
calling, calling to the dead that never answer more. 

Her dead? Why hers? A chance regiment passing — 
cavalry wearing the uniform and number of the Fourth 
Missouri. Ah! she could see them again, sun-scorched, 
dusty, fours crowding on fours, trampling past. She 
could see a young girl in white, fastening the long-hidden 
flag to its halyards as the evening light faded on the 
treetops! And then—and then—he came—into 
her life, into her house, into her heart, alas!—tall, lean, 
calm-eyed, yellow-haired, wrapped in the folds of his long, 
blue mantle! And she saw him again—a few 
moments before his regiment charged into that growling 
thunder beyond the hills somewhere. 

And a third time, and the last, she saw him, deathly 
still, lying on. her own bed, and a medical officer pulling 
the sheet up over his bony face. 


The Colonel of the Fourth Missouri was looking 
curiously at her; she started, cleared the dimness from her 
eyes, and steadied the trembling underlip. 

After a moment’s silence the Colonel said: ‘‘ You un- 
dertake this duty willingly ?”’ 

She nodded, quietly touching her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“There is scarcely a chance for yon * he observed with 
affected carelessness, 

She lifted her shoulders in pets disdain of that per- 
sistent shadow called danger, which had long since become 
too familiar to count very heavily. 

“T am not afraid—if that is what you mean, 
“Do you think you can get me through?” 

The Colonel said coolly: “I expect to do my part. 
Have you a rebel uniform?” 

She nodded. 

“Where is it?”’ 

“On me—under this.” 

The Colonel looked at her; 
over him. 

“These orders suggest that I start before sunset,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Meanwhile this tent is yours. My orderly will 
serve you. \ The regiment will move out about sunset with 
some six hundred sabres and Gray’s Rhode Island flying 
battery.” 

He walked to the tent door; she followed. 

“Ts that your horse?”’ he asked, 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

“Fit for the work?” turning to look at her. 

“Yes, sir.’”’ 

“And you ?” 

She smiled; through the door of the tent a misty bar of 
sunshine fell across her face, turning the smooth skin 
golden. Outside.a dismounted trooper on guard pre- 
sented his carbine as the tall, young Colonel strode out. 
An orderly joined him; they stood a moment consulting in 
whispers, then the orderly ran for his saddled horse, 
mounted, and rode off through the lanes of the cavalry 
camp. 

From the tent door the Special Messenger looked out 
into the camp. Under the base of a grassy hill hundreds of 
horses were being watered at a brook now discolored by 
the recent rains; beyond, on a second knoll, the guns of a 


” she said. 


a slight shudder passed 
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flying battery stood parked. She could see the 
red trimmings on the gunners’ jackets as they 
lounged about in the grass. 5 

The view from the tent door was extensive; an 
army corps, at least, lay encamped within range of 
the eye; two roads across the hills were full of 
wagons moving south and east; along another 
road, stretching far into the valley, masses of 
cavalry were riding—apparently an entire divi- 
sion—but too far away for her to hear the trample 
of the horses. 

From where she stood, however, she could make 
out the course of a fourth road by the noise of | 
an endless, moving column of horses. At times, 
above the hillside, she could see their heads, and! 
the enormous, uptilted, canvas-covered muzzles of 
siege guns; and the racket of hoofs, the powerful | 
crunching and grinding of wheels, the cries of| 
teamsters united in a dull, steady uproar that) 
never ceased. | 

On the picket-lines the troopers of the Fourth 
Missouri were idly watching the artillery passing | 
—hundreds of sunburnt cavalrymen seated along 
the hillside, feet dangling, exchanging gibes and 
jests with the drivers of the Siege-train below. 
But from where she stood she could see nothing 
except horses’ heads tossing, blue caps of mounted 
men, the huge bulk of a passing cannon, a crimson 
guidon flapping, orthesun glittering on the slender, 
curved blade of some officer’s sabre as he signaled, | 

North, east, west, south—the whole land seemed 
to be covered with moving men and beasts and 
wagons; flags fluttered on every eminence; tents covered 
plowed fields, pastures, meadows; smoke hung over all, 
crowning the green woods with haze, veiling hollows, roll- 
ing along the railway in endless, yellow billows. 

The rain had washed the sky clean, but again this vast, 
marauding host was soiling heaven and blighting earth as 
it advanced on that beleaguered Southern city. 

War! Everywhere the monotony of this awful pano- 
rama, covering her country day after day, month after 
month, year after year—war, always and everywhere and 


-In every stage—hordes of horses, hordes of men, endless 


columns of deadly engines! Everywhere, always, death, 
or the preparation for death—every road and footpath 
crammed with it, every field trampled by it, every wood- 
land shattered by it, every stream running thick with its 
pollution. The sour smell of marching men, the stale 
taint of unclean fires, the stench of beasts—the acrid, 
indescribable odor that hangs on the sweating flanks of 
armies seemed to infect sky and earth. 

A trooper, munching an apple and carrying a truss of 
hay, passed, cap cocked rakishly, sabre banging at his 
heels; and she called to him and he came up, easily respect- 
ful under the grin of bodily well-being. 

“How long have you served in this regiment?’ she 
asked. 

He swallowed the bite of apple which crowded out his 
freckled cheeks: ‘‘ Three years, sir.” 

She drew involuntarily nearer the tent door. 

““Then—you were at Sandy River—three years ago?” 

wEYeS) SIT! 

‘Do you remember the battle there?” 

The soldier looked doubtful. ‘‘ We was there—I know 
that; yes, an’ we had a hot little fight 

““Yes—near a big white house.” 

The soldier nodded. ‘‘I guess so; I don’t seem to place 
no big white house Mm 

She asked calmly: 
band once?” 

He brightened. 

“Yes, sir-ee! They played us in at Sandy River—and 
they got into it, too, and was cut all to pieces!”’ . 

She motioned assent wearily, then, with an effort: 
““You don’t know, perhaps, where he—where their band- 
master was buried?”’ 

“cc Sir? ” 

“The bandmaster of the Fourth Missouri? You 
remember him—that tall, thin young officer who led them 
with his sabre—who sat his horse like a colonel of regulars 
— and wore a cap of fur like—like a hussar of some militia 
home-guard oa 

“Well, you must mean Captain Stanley, who was at 
that time bandmaster of our regiment. He went in that 
day at Sandy River when our mounted band was cut to 
pieces. Orders was to play us in, an’ he done it.” 

There was a silence. ; 

““Where is he—buried,’”’ she asked calmly. 

“Buried? Why, he ain’t dead, is he?” 

‘“‘He died at Sandy River—that day,’’ she said gently. 
“Don’t you remember?” 

“No, sir; our bandmaster wasn’t killed at Sandy River.” 

She looked at him amazed, almost frightened. 

“What do youmean? Heis dead. I—saw him die.” 

“Tt must have been some other bandmaster—not 
Captain Stanley.” 

“‘T saw the bandmaster of your regiment, the Fourth 
Missouri Cavalry, brought into that big white house and 


“Your regiment had a mounted 
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_in three years with Baring’s dra- 


sir. Why, he’s captain of the Black 


calls from distant hills; drums of 
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to youth again, by some miracle, 


at sunset, while she and Death 
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Raa on my—on a bed ——” She stared at the boy, 
-eaught him by the sleeve: ‘‘ He is dead, isn’t he? Do you 
‘know what you are telling me? Do you understand what 
Jam saying?” 

“Yes, sir. Captain Stanley was our bandmaster—he 
wasn’t captain then, of course. He played us in at Sandy 
River—and I oughter know, because I got some cut up 
‘m’self.”” 

“You—you tell me that he wasn’t killed?” sherepeated, 
steadying herself against the canvas flap. 

“No, sir. I heard tell he was badly hurt—seems like I 
kinder remember—oh, yes!’’ The man’s face lighted up. 


“Yes, sir; Captain Stanley, hehadacloseshave! It sorter 
' comes back to me now, how the burial detail fetched 


him back saying they wasn’t going to bury no man that 
twitched when they lifted his coffin. Yes, sir—but it’s three 
years and a man forgets, and I’ve 
seen—things—lots of such things 


goons. Yes, sir.” 

She closed her eyes; a dizziness 
swept over her and she clung to 
the canvas flap. 

“Ts he here?” 

“Who? Captain Stanley? Yes, 


Horse troop—F, third squadron. 

They’re down that lane 

near the trees. That’s his tent! 
Shall I take you there?”’ 

She shook her head, holding 


trooper, saluting easily, resumed 


cocked his forage cap, and went 
off whistling. 
All that sunny afternoon she lay 


hands tightly clenched on her 


sun spots crawling on the tent wall. 
To her ears came, faintly, bugle 


Sounds of the 
stirring of thousands made tremu- 
lous the dim silence of the tent. 
Dreams long dead arose and 
possessed her—the confused dreams 
of a woman, still young, awakened 


from the passionless lethargy of 
death itself. 

Vaguely she felt around her the 
presence of an earth newborn, of a 
new heaven created. She realized 
her own awakening; she strove to 
comprehend his resurrection, and 
it frightened her; she could not 
understand that what was dead 
through all these years was now 
alive, that the ideal she had clung 
to, evoking it until it had become 
part of her, was real—an actual 
and splendid living power. In this 
vivid resurgence she seemed to lose 
her precise recollections of him now 
that he was alive. 

While she believed him dead 
everything concerning his memory 
had been painfully real—his per- 
sonal appearance, the way he 
moved, turned, the sound of his 
voice, the touch of his hand as it 
tightened in hers when he lay there 


watched the color fading from 
his face. 

But now—now that he was living 
—here in this same world with her 
again—strive as she would she could 
not fix either his features or the 
sound of his voice upon her memory. Only the immense 
wonder of it possessed her, dulling her senses so that even 
the happiness of it seemed unreal. 


_ How would they meet?—they two who had never met 
but thrice? How would they seem, each to the other, 
when first their eyes encountered? 

In all their lives they had exchanged so little speech! 
Yet from the first—from the first moment, when she had 
raised her gaze to him as he entered in his long, blue cloak, 
her silence had held a deeper meaning than her speech. 
And on that blessed night instinct broke the silence, yet 
with every formal word exchanged consciousness of the 


- occult bond between them grew. 


But it was not until she thought him dead that she 
understood that it had been love—love unheralded, 


unexpected, incredible—love at the first confronting, the 
first encountering glance. And to the memory of that 
mystery she had been faithful from the night on which she 
believed he had died. 

How had it been with him throughout these years? 
How had it been with him? - 

The silvery trumpets of the cavalry were still sounding 
as she mounted her horse at the door of the Colonel’s tent 
and rode out into the glare of the setting sun. 

On every side cavalrymen were setting toe to stirrup; 
troop after troop, forming by fours, trotted out to the 
crest of the hill where the sunset light lay red across the 
furrowed grass. 

A blaze of brilliant color filled the road where an incom- 
ing Zouave regiment had halted, unslinging knapsacks, 
preparing to encamp; and the setting sun played over 


“Say That —That He—He Thought of Her When He was Falling—There, 


” 


in the Charge at Sandy River 


them in waves of fire, striking fiercely across their crimson 
fezzes and trousers. 

Through their gorgeous lines the cavalry rode, Colonel 
and staff leading; and with them rode the Special Mes- 
senger, knee to knee with the chief trumpeter, who made 
his horse dance when he passed the gorgeous Zouave color 
guard, to show off the gridiron of yellow slashings across 
his corded and tasseled breast. 

And now another infantry regiment blocked the way — 
a heavy, blue column tramping in with its field music 
playing and both flags flying—the Stars and Stripes, with 
the name of the regiment printed in gold across crimson, 
and the State flag—white, an Indian and an uplifted sword 
on the snowy field. Massachusetts infantry. 

On they came, fifes skirling, drums crashing; the 
Colonel of the Fourth Missouri gave them right of way, 
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saluting their colors; the Special Messenger backed her 
horse and turned down along the column. 

Under the shadow of her vizor her dark eyes widened 
with excitement as she skirted the halted cavalry, search- 
ing the intervals where the troop captains sat their horses, 
naked sabres curving up over their shoulder-straps. 

“Not this one! Not this one,” her little heart beat 
hurriedly; and then, without warning, panic came and she 
spurred up to the Major of the first squadron. 

“Where is Captain Stanley?”’ Her voice almost broke. 

“With his troop, I suppose—‘F’,” replied that officer 
calmly; and her heart leaped and the color flooded her 
face as she saluted, wheeled, and rode on in heavenly 
certainty. 

A New York regiment, fresh from the North, was 
passing now, its magnificent band playing Twinkling 
Stars are Laughing, Love; and the 
horses of the cavalry began to dance 
and paw and toss their heads. 

One splendid black animal reared 
suddenly and shook its mane out; 
and at the same moment she saw 
him—knew him—drew bridle, her 
heart in her mouth, her body all 
a-tremble. 

He was mastering the black horse 
that had reared, sitting his saddle 
easily, almost carelessly, his long, 
yellow-striped legs loosely graceful, 
his straight, slim figure perfect in 
poise and balance. 

And now the trumpets were 
sounding; captain after captain 
turned in his saddle, swung his 
sabre forward, repeating the order: 
“Forward—march! Forward— 
march!”’ 

The Special Messenger whirled 
her horse and sped to the head of 
the column. 

“T was just beginning to wonder 
——”’ began the Colonel, when she 
broke in, breathless: 

“‘May I ride with Captain Stan- 
ley, of F, sir?”’ 

“ Certainly,” he replied, surprised 
and atrifleamused. She hesitated, 
nervously picking at her bridle, 
then said: ‘‘ When you once get me 
through their lines—I mean, after 
I am safely through and you are 
ready to turn around and leave me 
—I—I would like—to—to Ms 

“Yes?” inquired the Colonel 
gently, divining some “‘last mes- 
sage’’ to deliver. For they were 
desperate chances that she was tak- 
ing, and those in the beleaguered 
city would show her no mercy if 
they ever caught her within its bat- 
tered bastions. 

But the Special Messenger only 
said: ‘‘ Before your regiment goes 
back may I tell Captain Stanley 
who I am?” 

The Colonel’s face fell. 

““Nobody is supposed to have 


any idea who you are ” he 
began. 
“T know it, Colonel. Butis there 


any harm if I only tell it to—to 
just this one, single man?”’ she 
asked earnestly, not aware that 
her eyes as well as her voice were 
pleading—that her whole young 
body, bent forward in the saddle, 
had become eloquent with a confes- 
sion as winning as it was innocent. 

The Colonel looked curiously into 
the eager, flushed face, framed in 
its setting of dark, curly hair; then 
he lifted a gauntleted hand from his 
bridle and slowly stroked his crisp mustache upward to 
hide the smile he could not control. 

“T did not know,” he said gravely, ‘‘that Captain 
Stanley was the—ah—‘ one’ and ‘only’ man.” 

She blushed furiously; the vivid color ran from throat 
to temple, burning her ears till they looked like rose petals 
caught in her dark hair. 

“You may tell Captain Stanley—if you must,” ob- 
served the Colenel of the Fourth Missouri. He was gazing 
absently straight between his horse’s ears when he spoke. 
After a few moments he looked at the sky where, overhead, 
the afterglow pulsated in bands of fire. 

“T always thought,’’ he murmured to himself, ‘that old 
Stanley was in love with that Southern girl he saw at 
Sandy River. I had no idea he knew the Special 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Y | OT only have most dis- 
eases a living cause, 
and a consequent nat- 

ural history and course, but they have 
a special method of attack, which 
looks almost like a preference. It 
seems little wonder that the terror- 
stricken imagination of our Stone 
Age ancestors should have personi- 
fied them as demons, ‘‘attacking”’ or 
leaping upon their victims and “‘seiz- 
ing” them with malevolent delight. 
The concrete comparison was ready 
to their hand in the attack of fierce 
beasts of prey; and as the tiger leaps 
for the head to break the neck with 
one stroke of his paw, the wildcat 
flies at the face, the wolf springs for 
the slack of the flank or the ham- 
string, so these different disease de- 
mons appear each to have its favorite 
point of attack: smallpox, the skin; 
cholera, the bowels; the Black Death, 
the armpits and the groin, and pneu- 
monia, the lung. 

There are probably few diseases 
which are so clearly recognized by 
every one and about which popular 
impressions are in the main so clear- 
cut and so correct as pneumonia. 
The stabbing pain in the chest, the 
cough, the rusty or blood-stained 
expectoration, the rapid breathing, all stamp it unmistak- 
ably as a-disease of the lung. Its furious onset with a 
teeth-chattering chill, followed by a high fever, flushed 
face, and its rapid course toward recovery or death, mark 
it off sharply from all other lung infections. 

Its popular names of ‘“‘lung fever,’ ‘“‘lung plague,” 
“congestion of the lungs,” are as graphic and distinctive 
as anything that medical science has invented. In fact, 
our most universally accepted term for it, pneumonia, is 
merely the Greek equivalent of the first of these. 

It is remarkable how many of our disease-enemies 
appear to have a preference for the lung as a point of 
attack. In the language of Old Man Means in The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, the lung is ‘“‘their fav’rit holt.” Our 
deadliest diseases are lung diseases, headed by consump- 
tion, seconded by pneumonia, and followed by bronchitis, 
asthma, ete.; together, they manage to account for one- 
fourth to one-third of all the deaths that occur in a com- 
munity, young or old. No other great organ or system 
of the body is responsible for more than half such a mortal- 
ity. Now this bad eminence has long been a puzzle, since 
foul as is the air or irritating as is the gas or dust that we 
may breathe into our lungs, they cannot compare for a 
moment with the awful concoctions in the shape of food 
which are loaded into our stomachs. Even from the point 
of view of infections, food is at least as likely to be con- 
taminated with disease germs as air is. Yet there is no 
disease or combination of diseases of the whole food canal 
which has half the mortality of consumption alone, in 
civilized communities, while in the Orient the pneumonic 
form of the plague is a greater scourge than cholera. 


An Inheritance From the Mud-Fish 


je HAS even been suggested that there may possibly be a 
historic or ancestral reason for this weakness to attack, 
and one dating clear back to the days of the mud-fish. It 
is pointed out that the lung is the last of our great organs 
to develop, inasmuch as over half of our family tree is 
under water. When our mud-loving ancestor, the lung- 
fish (who was probably “‘one of three brothers” who came 
over in a Mayflower—the records have not been kept), 
began to crawl out on the tide-flats he had every organ 
that he needed for land life in excellent working condition 
and a fair degree of complexity: brain, stomach, heart, 
liver, kidneys—but he had to manufacture a lung, which 
he proceeded to do out of an old swim-bladder. This, of 
course, was several years ago. But the lung has not 
quite caught up yet. The two or three million year lead 
of the other organs was too much to be overcome ali at 
once. So carelessly and hastily was this impromptu lung 
rigged up that it was allowed to open from the front of 
the gullet or cesophagus, instead of the back, while the 
upper part of the mouth was cut off for its intake tube, as 
we have already seen in considering adenoids, thus making 
every mouthful swallowed cut right across the air pas- 
sages, which had to be provided with a special valve trap 
(the epiglottis) to prevent food from falling into the lungs. 
So, whenever you choke at table, you have a right 
to call down a benediction upon the soul of your long 
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departed ancestor, the lung-fish. However applicable or 
remote we may regard ‘‘the bearin’s of this observation,” 
the practical and most undesirable fact confronts us to- 
day that this crossing and mutual interference of the air 
and the food passages is a fertile cause of pneumonia, 
inasmuch as the germs of this disease have their habitat in 
the mouth, and are from that lurking place probably 
inhaled into the lung, as is also the case with the germs 
of several milder bronchitic and catarrhal affections. 


The Aquatic Life of Human Beings 


fe MAY be also pointed out that, history apart, our lung 
cells at the present day are at another disadvantage as 
compared with all the other cells of the body, except those 
of the skin; and that is, that they are in constant contact 
with air, instead of being submerged in water. Ninety-five 
per cent. of our body cells are still aquatic in their habits, 
and marine at that, and can only live saturated with, and 
bathed in, warm saline solution. Dry them, or even half- 
dry them, and they die. Even the pavement cells coating 
our skin surfaces are practically dead before they reach 
the air, and are shed off daily in showers. 

We speak of ourselves as ‘‘land animals,’’ but it is only 
our lungs that are really so. All the rest of the body is 
still made up of sea creatures. It is little wonder that our 
lungs should pay the heaviest penalty of our change from 
the warm and equable sea water to the gusty and change- 
able air. 

Even if we have set down the lung as a point of the 
least resistance in the body, we have by no means thereby 
explained its diseases. Our point of view has distinctly 
shifted in this respect within recent years. Twenty years 
ago pathologists were practically content with tracing a 
ease of illness or death to an inflammation or disease of 
some particular organ, like the heart, the kidney, the lung 
or the stomach. Now, however, we are coming to see that 
not only may the causation of this heart disease, kidney 
disease, lung disease, have lain somewhere entirely outside 
of the heart, kidney or lung, but that as a rule the entire 
body is affected by the disease, which simply expresses 
itself more violently, focuses, as it were, in this particular 
organ. In other words, diseases of definite organs are most 
commonly the local expressions of general diseases or in- 
fections; and this local aggravation of the disease would 
never have occurred if the general resisting power and 
vigor of the entire body had not been depressed below par. 
So that even in guarding against or curing a disease of a 
particular organ it is necessary to consider and to treat 
the whole body. 

Nowhere is this new attitude better illustrated than in 
pneumonia. Frank and unquestioned infection as it is, 
wreaking two-thirds of its visible damage in the lung 
itself, the liability to its occurrence and the outlook for 
its cure depend almost wholly upon the general vigor and 
rallying power of the entire body. It is perfectly idle to 
endeavor to avoid it by measures directed toward the 
protection of the lung or of the air passages, and equally 
futile to attempt to arrest its course by treatment directed 
to the lung, or even the chest. The best place to wear 
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soles of the feet. And poultic- 
ing the chest for pneumonia 
is about as effective as shampooing 
the scalp for brain-fag. 

This clears the ground of a good 
many ancient misconceptions. For 
instance, that the chief cause of 
pneumonia is direct exposure to cold 
or a wetting, or the inhalation of 
raw, cold air. Few beliefs are more 
firmly fixed in the popular mind— 
and for the matter of that in the 
medical, up to fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 


shipwreck in an icy gale or of weeks 
of wandering in the Frozen North, 


monia, from his ‘frightful exposure,” 
just as the victim of disappointed 
love dies of ‘‘a broken heart,” or the 


come crashing about his ears, or the 
woman who has lost all that makes 
life worth living, invariably develops 
“brain fever.” 

There is a physical basis for all 
of these standard catastrophes, but 
it is much slenderer than is usually 
supposed. For instance, almost every one can tell you 
how friends of theirs have ‘‘ brought on congestion of the 
lungs” or pneumonia by going without an overcoat on a 
winter day, or breaking through the ice when skating, or 
even by getting their feet wet and not changing their 
stockings, and this single dramatic instance has firmly 
convinced them that the chief cause of ‘‘lung fever” is a 
chill or a wetting. Yet when we come to tabulate long 
series of causes, rising into thousands, we find that the 
percentage in which even the patients themselves attribute 
the disease to exposure, or a chill, sinks to a surprisingly 
small amount. For instance, in the largest series collected 
with this point in mind, that of Musser and Norris, out of 
4200 cases only 17 per cent. gave a history of exposure and 
‘“‘eatching cold’’; and the smaller series range from 10 to 
15 per cent. So that even in the face of the returns, not 
more than one-fifth of all cases of pneumonia can reason- 


_ ably be attributed to chill. And when we further remem- 


ber that under this heading of exposure and “catching 
cold” are included many mere coincidences and the chilly 
sensations attending the beginning of those milder in- 
fections which we term ‘‘common colds,” it is probable 
that even this small percentage could be reduced one-half. 
Indeed, most cautious investigators of the question have 
expressed themselves to this effect. This harmonizes with 
a number of obstinate facts which have long proved stum- 
bling blocks in the way of the theory of exposure as a 
cause of pneumonia. One of the classic ones was that 
during Napoleon’s frightful retreat from Moscow in the 
dead of winter, while his wretched soldiers died by 
thousands of frost-bite and starvation, exceedingly little 
pneumonia developed among them. Another was that, as 
we have already seen with colds, instead of being com- 
moner and more frequent in the extreme Northern climate 
and on the borders of the Arctic Zone, pneumonia is 
almost unknown there. Of course, given the presence of 
the germ, prolonged exposure to cold may depress the vital 
powers sufficiently to permit an attack to develop. 


Pneumonia a Disease of Cities 


yb the ages at which pneumonia is both most common 
and most deadly, namely, under five and over sixty- 
five, are precisely those at which this feature of exposure 
to the weather plays the most insignificant part. Last 
and most conclusive of all, since definite statistics have 
begun to be kept upon a large scale, pneumonia has been 
found to be emphatically a disease of cities, instead of 
country districts. ] 
existing in the United States, for instance, the death rate 
per one hundred thousand living, according to the last 
census, was in the cities two hundred and thirty-three, 
and for the country districts one hundred and thirty-five 
per one hundred thousand living. In other words, nearly 
seventy per cent. greater in city populations. 

How, then, did the impression become so widely spread 


and so firmly rooted that pneumonia is chiefly due to— 


exposure? Two things, I think, will explain most of this. 
One is, that the disease is most common in the wintertime, 
and like all ae diseases it most frequently begins with 


a chest-protector is on the — 


It has found its way — 
into literature; and the hero of the — 


who must be offered up for artistic — 
reasons as a sacrifice to the plot, — 
invariably dies a victim of pneu-— 


Even under the favorable conditions | 


man who sees the ambitions of years _ 
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sensations of chilliness, varying all the way from a light 
shiver to a violent chill, or rigor. The savage, bone-freez- 
ing, teeth-rattling chill which ushers in an attack of 
pneumonia is one of the most striking characteristics 
of the disease and occurs in.twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
of all cases. 
4 Its chief occurrence in the wintertime is an equally well- 
known and undisputed fact, and it has been for centuries 
set down in medical works as one of the diseases chiefly 
due to changes in temperature, humidity and directions 
of the wind. Years of research have been expended in 
_ order to trace the relations between the different factors in 
the weather and the occurrence of pneumonia, and vol- 
umes, yes, whole libraries, published, pointing out how 
each one of these factors, the temperature, humidity, 
direction of wind, barometric pressure, and electric tension 
is in succession the principal cause of the spread of this 
plague. Many interesting coincidences were shown. But 
) one thing always puzzled us. And that was, that the 


heaviest mortality usually occurred not just at the be- 
_ ginning of winter, when the shock of the cold would be 
| severest, nor even in the months of lowest temperature, 
like December or January, but in the late winter and the 
| early spring. 
| 


Hothouses for Pneumonia 


ee HOUT the greater part of the temperate zone 
the death rate for pneumonia begins to rise in Decem- 
ber, increases in January, goes higher still in February, 
reaching its climax in that month or in March. April is 
almost as bad, and the decline often doesn’t fairly set in 
until May. No better illustration could probably be given 
of the danger of drawing conclusions when you are 
~ not in possession of all the facts. One thing was entirely 
overlooked in all this speculation until about twenty 
_ years ago—that pneumonia was due not simply to the de- 
pressing effects of cold, but to a specific germ, the Pneumo- 
coccus of Fraenkel. This threw an entirely new light upon 
our elaborate weather-causation theories. And while 
_ these still hold the field by weight of authority and that 
mental inertia which we term conservatism, yet the 
more thoughtful physicians and pathologists are now 
& coming to regard these factors as chiefly important accord- 
4 ing to the extent to which they crowd us together in often 
_ badly-lighted and ill-ventilated houses and rooms, with the 
"windows and doors shut to save fuel, and thus afford a 
magnificent hothouse hatching ground for such germs as 
. may be present, and ideal facilities for their communica- 
_ tion from one victim to another. At the same time, by 
4 this crowding and the cutting off of life and exercise in the 
open air which accompanies it, the resisting power of our 
_ bodies is lowered. And when these two processes have 
i had an opportunity of progressing side by side for from 
9 two to three months, when, in otner words, the soil has 
been carefully prepared, the seed sown, and the moist heat 
¥ applied as in a forcing-house, then we suddenly reap the 
_ harvest. In other words, the heavy crop of pneumonia in 
Beausry, February and March is the logical result of the 
seed-sowing and forcing of the preceding two or three 
months. 
The warmth of summer is even more depressing in its 
immediate effects than the cold of winter, but the heat 
carries with it one blessing, in that it drives us willy-nilly 
into the open air, day and night. And on looking at 
statistics we find precisely what might have been ex- 
pected on this theory—that the death-rate is lowest for 
pneumonia in July and August. 

It might be said in passing that in spite of our vivid 
dread of sunstroke, of cholera and of pestilence in hot 
-weather, the hot months of the year in temperate climates 
are invariably the months of fewest diseases and fewest 
deaths. Our extraordinary dread of the 
summer heat has but slender rational 
physical basis. It may be but a sub- 

conscious after-vibration in our brain 
cells from the simooms, the choleras and 
the pestilences of our tropical origin as 
arace. Open air, whether hot, cold, wet, 
dry, windy or still, is our best friend, and 
house air our deadliest enemy. 

If this view be well-founded then the 
advance of modern civilization would 
tend to furnish a more and more favor- er ae 


able soil for the spread of this disease. bs 


This, unfortunately, is about the conclu- 

. Sion to which we are being most unwill- 
ingly driven. Almost every other known 
infectious disease is diminishing, both in 
frequency and in fatality, under civiliza- 
tion. Pneumonia alone defies our on- 
slaughts. In fact, if statistics are to be 
taken at their surface value we are facing 
: the appalling situation of an apparently 
marked increase both in its prevalence 
_and mortality. For a number of years 
past, ever since, in fact, accurate statis- 

_ ties began to be kept, pneumonia has 


been listed as the second heaviest cause of death, its only 
surpasser being tuberculosis. 

About ten years ago it began to be noticed that the 
second competitor in the race of death was overtaking its 
leader, and this ghastly rivalry continued until about 
three years ago pneumonia forged ahead. In some great 
American cities it now occupies the bad eminence of the 
most fatal single disease on the death lists. 

The situation is, however, far from being as serious and 
alarming as it might appear, simply from this bald state- 
ment of statistics. First of all, because the forging ahead 
of pneumonia .has been due in greater degree to the falling 
behind of tuberculosis, than to any actual advance on its 
part. The death rate of tuberculosis within the last thirty 
years has diminished between thirty and forty per cent. 
And pneumonia at its worst has never yet equaled the old 
fatality of tuberculosis. Furthermore, all who have care- 
fully studied the subject are convinced that much of this 


apparent increase is due to more accurate and careful , 


diagnosis. Up to ten years or so ago it was generally 
believed that pneumonia was rare in young children. 
Now, however, that we make the diagnosis with a micro- 
scope, we discover that a large percentage of the cases of 
capillary bronchitis, broncho-pneumonia and acute conges- 
tion of the lung in children are due to the presence of the 
Pneumococcus. Similarly, at the other end of the line 
deaths that were put down to bronchitis, asthma, heart 
failure, yes, even to old age, have now been shown on 
bacteriological examination to be due to this ubiquitous 
imp of malevolence. So that, on the whole, all that we are 
probably justified in saying is that pneumonia is not 
decreasing under civilization. This is not to be wondered 
at, inasmuch as the inevitable crowding and congestion 
which accompanies civilization, especially in its deriva- 
tive sense of ‘‘citification,” tends to foster it in every 
way, both by multiplying the opportunities for infection 
and lowering the resisting power of the crowded masses. 


The Habits of the Pneumococcus 


OREOVER, it was only in the last ten years, yes, 
within the last five years, that we fairly grasped 
the real method and nature of the spread of the disease, 
and recognized the means that must be adopted against 
it. And as all of these factors are matters which are 
not only absolutely within our own control, but are 
included in that program of general betterment of 
human comfort and vigor to which the truest intelligence 
and philanthropy of the nation is now being directed, the 
outlook for the future, instead of being gloomy, is distinctly 
encouraging. 
Our chief difficulty in discovering the cause of pneu- 
monia lay in the swarm of applicants for the honor. Al- 


most every self-respecting bacteriologist seemed to think 
it his duty to discover at least one, and the abundance 
and variety of germs constantly or accidentally present 
in the human saliva made it so difficult positively to 


wager get 


Strong, Vigorous Men are Taken With a Chill While Working in Their Sluicing Ditches 


isolate the real criminal that, although it was identified 
and described as long ago as 1884 by Fraenkel, the validity 
of its claim was not generally recognized and established 
until nearly ten years later. 

It is a tiny, inoffensive-looking little organism, of an 
oval or lance-head shape, which, after masquerading 
under as many aliases as a confidence man, has finally 
come to be called the Pneumococcus, for short, or “lung 
germ.’’ Though by those who are more precise it is still 
known as the ‘‘Diplococcus pnewmoniae” or ‘‘Diplo- 
coccus lanceolatus,”’ from its faculty of usually appearing 
in pairs, and from its lancelike shape. Its conduct 
abounds in ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are vain,” 
whose elucidation throws a flood of light upon a number 
of interesting problems in the spread of disease. 

First of all, it literally fulfills the prognostic of Seripture, 
that ‘‘A man’s foes shall be they of his own household,” 
for its chosen abiding place and normal habitat is no less 
intimate a place than the human mouth. Outside of this 
warm and sheltering fold it perishes quickly, as cold, 
sunlight and dryness are alike fatal to it. 


A Bad Disease for Weaklings 


E COULD hardly believe the evidence of our senses 
when studies of the saliva of perfectly healthy indi- 
viduals showed this deadly little bacillus to be present in 
considerable numbers in from fifteen to forty-five per cent. 
of the cases examined. Why, then, does not every one de- 
velop pneumonia? The answer to this strikes the keynote 
of our modern knowledge of infectious disease, namely, that 
while an invading germ is necessary, a certain breaking down 
of the body defenses and a lowering of the vital resistance 
are equally necessary. These invaders lie in wait at the 
very gates of the citadel, below the muzzles of our guns, as 
it were, waiting for some slackening of discipline or of 
watchfulness to rush in and put the fortress to sack. 
Nowhere is this more strikingly true than in pneumonia. 
It is emphatically a disease where, in the language of the 
brilliant pathologist-philosopher Moxon: 

“While it is most important to know what kind of a 
disease the patient has got, it is even more important to 
know what kind of a patient the disease has got.” 

The death rate in pneumonia is an almost mathemat- 
ically accurate deduction from the age, vigor and nutri- 
tion of the patient attacked. No other disease has such a 
brutal and inveterate habit of killing the weaklings. The 
half-stifled baby in the tenement, the underfed, over- 
worked laboring man, the old man with rigid arteries and 
stiffening muscles or waning life vigor, the chronic sufferer 
from malnutrition, alcoholism, Bright’s disease, heart dis- 
ease—these are its chosen victims. 

Another interesting feature about the Pneumococcus 
is its vitality outside of the body. If the saliva in which it 
is contained be kept moist, and not exposed to the direct 
sunlight and in a fairly warm place, it may survive as 
long as two weeks. If dried, but kept in the dark, it will 
survive four hours. If exposed to sunlight, or even diffuse 
daylight, it dies within an hour. In other words, under the 
conditions of dampness and darkness which often prevail 
in crowded tenements it may remain alive and malignant 
for weeks; in decently lighted and ventilated rooms, less 
than two hours. This explains why, in private practice 
and under civilized conditions, epidemics of this admittedly 
infectious disease are rare; while in jails, overcrowded 
barracks, prison ships and winter camps of armies in the 
field they are by no means uncommon. This is vividly 
supported by the fact brought out in our later investiga- 
tions of the sputum of slum-dwellers, carried out by city 
boards of health, that the percentage of individuals har- 
boring the Pneumococcus steadily increases all through the 
winter months, from ten per cent. in December to forty- 

five, fifty and even sixty per cent. in 
February and March. The old proverb, 
“When want comes in at the door, 
Love flies out at the window,” might be 
revised to read: ‘‘When sunlight comes 
in at the window the Pneumococcus flies 
‘up the flue.’”’ 

Authorities are still divided as to the 
-meaning and even the precise frequency 
of the occurrence of the Pneumococcus 
in the healthy human mouth. Some 
hold that its presence is due to recent 
infection which has either been un- 


nk able to gain entrance to the system or 


is preparing its attack; others, that 
“eoefl) it is a survival from some previous mild 
attack of the disease, and the body tis- 
sues having acquired immunity against 
it, it remains in them as a harmless para- 
site, as is now well known to be the case 
with the germs of several of our infec- 
tious diseases—for instance, typhoid—_ 
for months and even years afterward. 
Others hold the highly suggestive view 
that it is a normal inhabitant of the 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Being the T ale of a Big Stick 
By HARRY SNOWDEN STABLER 


SCHOONOVER 


ILLUSTRATED F. 


A sharp rap of President Ezra Grin- 

nell’s little mallet struck the Sons and Daughters 

of Zion into temporary silence. Ignoring the low-spoken, 

angry words of Robert Harris, the Secretary and Treas- 

urer, the President arose and continued impressively: 

“De nex’ thing on de cyard is de cornsiderashun 0’ new 

bizness, an’ de fus’ new bizness is de charges agin Sister 

Judy Mason. An’ den will cum de ’leckshun 0’ new 
orficers fer de cumin’ year.”’ 

The undercurrent of uneasiness and curiosity that per- 
vaded the hot, stifling atmosphere became suddenly mani- 
fest in a hurried, rustling buzz of eager talk and gesture. 

With another insistent rap the President again spoke. 
“Ts Sister Mason present?”’ 

“Dat she is.”’ The instant reply was most emphatic. 

“T tol’ you ter let dat ooman be, you fool,” Harris 
whispered angrily; ‘‘an’ now look dar.” 

The surprise and consternation depicted upon some 
dusky faces was offset by wide grins and exclamations of 
satisfaction, as the hug®, brawny negro woman strode 
through the suddenly opened door and down the single 
aisle to a seat—quickly vacated for her—from which she 
could see almost every member in the densely-packed room. 

Smoothing out the folds of a well-worn alpaca dress and 
loosening the strings of a small black bonnet, Judy gazed 
about with an expression of benign simplicity that misled 
even those who knew her best. 

It was not alone Judy’s size and immense physical 
strength that had long since made her a personage among 
them. Her integrity was never questioned, even by her 
bitterest enemies, while most of her friends had, at one 
time or another, benefited by her shrewd common-sense 
and tolerant good-nature. Her tongue could be as the 
““pen of a ready writer,” although she knew not the alpha- 
bet, and there was not much going on in her world with 
which she was not more or less familiar. Therefore every 

eye was intent upon her during the lengthy, whispered 
conversation among the officials at the table. 

Finally the President, with a judicial glance at the 
ceiling, proceeded: ‘‘Sister Mason, you is jes’ in time ter 
heer de charges laid agin you.” 

“Whut’s de charges ?”’ 

““You is charged wid bein’ drunk an’ tuk ter de sta- 
shun-house, an’ wid ’saultin’ de darter o’ one o’ de mem- 
bers o’ dis Lodge, an’ de by-laws sez (' 

“Tknowsall bout dem by-laws. Howabout 
dat part whut sez dem whut got charges laid 
agin ’em shall be heered? Ans’er me dat. 
Howcum you-all hol’n dis meet’n’ ternight?”’ 

“Didn’ you git no notice?’ innocently 
inquired the Secretary and Treasurer. 

““O-h—y-a-s—I got notice,” 
_ Judy drawled blandly; ‘‘ but not 
f’m you.” 

“She ain’ de only one whut 
didn’ git no notice!” ‘‘Same 
over hyar.” ‘An dat’s de truth, 
too,’ came from various parts 
of the room. 

The culprit smiled meaningly. 
““An’ now I wants ter know who 
makes dem charges.” 

Amidthe shuffling offeetandthe 
eraning of necks some half-dozen 
of the new, fashionable clique 
arose and named themselves. 

The wicked gleam in the big 
woman’s eyes deepened as she 
mentally marked each one down, like the hunter who 
marks his quarry and then bides his time. 

“Well, whut you-all gwine do ’bout it?” she asked care- 
lessly in the silence that followed the last accuser. ‘“‘I got 
bread ter make ’fo’ I goes ter baid ternight.”’ 

The fall of the little mallet silenced the half-smothered 
laughter. 

“An’ you ain’ ’sputin’ you ’saulted my Carolyn?” 
demanded Petunia Gibson. 

“You is de wife 0’ one o’ dem new nigger p'licemen whut 
.fool white folks done start ’sperimentin’ wid, ain’t you?” 
inquired Judy with uplifted brows, as paeugh addressing 
a stranger. 

The irrelevancy of the question was understood by only 
three or four of those present. Dead silence greeted it. 


E LODGE will please cum ter order—heish yo’ 
talkin’.”’ 


‘features twisted 


“An’ She Sez ‘Debby- 


SONiom wie nit 
’sputin’ it,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘I did 
’sault yo’ Carolyn.” 
The thick, black 


into a spasm of 
contempt as she 
mimicked the up- 
to-date pronuncia- 
tion. “‘An’ lemme 
tell you-all why I 
done it,” rising with 
a comprehensive 
wave of her hand. 

“Dat gal cum ter 
Miss Sally Byrd’s 
while I wuz at 
market, an’ she ax 
Miss Sally ter let 
her take my place 
in de house while 
me an’ Sawney wuz gone er couple o’ weeks. 


T cum in 
de back way an’ heered Miss Sally tell her she’d haf ter 


stay till nine o’clock in de evenin’ ter ans’er de bell. An’ 
whut you reck’n dat Calline sez? Sez she, ‘I cyarn’t stay 
till no nine o’clock. I’se er debbytant dis year, an’ I got 
my soshul duties ter look ahfter.’ I cum right in an’ 
ax Miss Sally whut de gal mean. An’ she sez ‘debbytant 
is er French word whut mean er sassiety bud makin’ her 
fus’ bow ter der public dis year.’”’ 

A titter ran like a ripple around the room, engin 4 ina 
loud guffaw. 

““An’ when I tuk Carolyn out ter de gate she flung oe 
rank impidence at Miss Sally, an’ I smacked her sassy, 
nappy haid off, mos’.” 

“De chile jes’ tol’ her she wa’n’t nuthin’ but er com- 
mon ol’ dressmaker, nohow, an’ dat’s er fac’,’”’ interrupted 
Petunia. ‘An’ hit look ter me like she own you yit,” she 
added venomously. 

““Shet up, ooman! ’Tain’ no use bringin’ in dat sort 0’ 
talk,’’ came a man’s deep voice from the rear. 

Judy straightened up to her full six feet. ‘‘Sis’ Gibson, 
you is er liar, dat’s whut you is—er bare-faced liar.” She 
leaned forward, knuckles on her great hips. ‘‘Now you 

lis’en ter me, you fat lump o’ nuthin’! Dat 


” 


niggers like you an’ nuvver 
“We ain’t hyar ter lis’en ter sech talk ez 
dat,” interrupted the President roughly. 
“Ef you don’ wanter lis’en, git out,” replied 
Judy calmly. ‘‘Who start it, anyhow?” 
“Go on, Sister, go on; dat sort o’ 
talk’ll do some in dis room good.” 
“Yas, she didown me an’ Sawney, 
too, an’ I ain’ nuvver heered one 
hard word f’m her in my life, an’ 
*tain’ bin three weeks sence Miss 
Sally Byrd done fer me an’ Sawney 


mo’n ennybody would ’a’ done in 
dem ol’ days. An’ you know whut 
dat wuz?” 


“We ain’ got nuthin’ ter do wid 
all dat,’’ broke in the President im- 
patiently. 

“Let de ooman talk; she got de 
right, ain’t she?” protested Hiram 
White. ‘Go on, Sister,” he urged. 
\ The crowd leaned forward to get the 
\ details of which they had heard only 
the rumor. 

And lowering her voice impres- 
sively Judy continued: ‘‘Sawney 
had de pendiceetus,’”’ pausing that 
the full import of the statement 
~. might sink in, ‘an’ when he wuz 

' *bout ter die Miss Sally tuk ’im ter 
de hosspittle in de ambilance—rid 
in it herse’f—wid ’im an’ me, ’cause 
we wuz skeered ter go. An’ when 
dey tuk de senses ’way f’m ’im, an’ 
he went down in de ‘Valley o’ de 
Shadder,’ dar she wuz hol’n dat 
nigger’s han’ ter keep de heart f’m 


tant is er French 
Word Whut Mean er 
Sassiety Bud Makin’ 
Her Fus’ Bow ter der 
Public Dis Year’”’ 


ooman in her time could ’a’ sold er dozen . 
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Gwine ter Beat You ter © , 
Death Wid Yo’ 
Own Stick” 
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jump’n clean outen ’im. An’ when dey had fixed ’im like 
he wuz daid, dey sont her outdoors, an’ dey tuk ’im ue 
ter de cuttin’ “up room an’ cut ’im open an’ tuk dat pen- 
diceetus out an’ sewed ’im up agin; an’ he got it now, in er - 
ol’ strawberry jar, fer ter prove it.”’ 

As Judy paused for breath the air became full of excla- 
mations: ‘‘Umph, umph, my Lawd!”’ “ An’I thot ’twuz 
all er lie!” 

‘Tain’ no lie,’’ she asserted; ‘‘’tis de Gawd’s blessed 
truth. An’ ain’ nobody, black ner white, gwine ter talk 
discontempshus ter dat ooman—not ef I heer ’em. An’ 
dat’s all I got ter say ’bout ’saultin’ Carolyn, which she — 
wa’n’t hurt, nohow.”’ 

The effect of Judy’s story, delivered with the solemnity — 
and humor of a born actress, was profound. It led the 
President, glancing cautiously around, to steer a middle 
course. r 

“We'll let all dat res’ jes’ whar ’tis till de time cum,” 
he said. “‘Now, how ’bout bein’ drunk an’ tuk ter de 
stashun-house?”’ 

Judy simply beamed upon hie “Dat’s all er lie— 
‘tain’ no manner o’ truth in whut dem niggers sez,”’ she 
replied, as though that settled it. ‘I wa’n’t drunk—ain’ 
bin drunk sence Hector wuz er puppy. An’ I wa’n’t tuk 
ter no stashun-house, nuther,” she reiterated, emphasiz- 
ing each word with a defiant nod. ‘‘I went down dar by 
myself wid three drams o’ gin in me, an’ dat ain’ nuff——” 

“Howcum you went dar by yose’f? Dis ain’ no time 
fer foolin’, Sister Mason,’ admonished the President, 
frowning heavily. 

“‘Ain’t I jes’ tellin’ you?’’ complained the big woman 
with the air of arebuked child. ‘‘ Hit’sdis way,” she turned 
to the eager, intent listeners with a genial smile. ‘‘ Wid 
Sawney gittin’ well in de hosspittle an’ Miss Sally done got 
married an’ gone on de weddin’ trip I got sort 0’ lonesome, 
an’ I jes’ sifted down in Love Grove Alley—jes’ ter do 
*bout er bit an’ git er look at dem gamblin’, crap-shootin’ 
frien’s o’ Sawney’s.”’ The smile became a wide, silent 
laugh that put the crowd on edge. 

“‘T went in ter git er thin drink in Jim Logan’s place an’ 
one o’ dem gamblin’ niggers start ter jaw at me. An’ I 
shoved ’im thoo de swingin’ do’, out in de street. An’ 
while I wuz tellin’ de man béhin’ de counter I wuz gwine 
ter pay ’im fer bustin’ de do’, up steps Mistah P’ liceman 
Gibson, an’ lays me under ‘res’, count o’ bein’ drunk an’ 
disord’ly.”” Judy’s sarcastic glance traveled over to where ~ 
Gibson’s wife sat, in all her finery. ‘‘An’ when I tol’ ’im 
ter go git er sho ’nuff p’liceman ter take me ter de cala- 
boose, bless yo’ soul! fo’ I could say ‘scat’ he done clapped 
dem nippers on my lef’ wrist.” Judy paused, watching 
her audience carefully. 

“An’ whut’d you\do?” asked a voice that punctured 
the long sigh of anticipation. 

“T flung ’im, nippers, brass buttons an’ all, in de kernal 
*fo’ we crossed ‘de bridge, dat’s whut I-done,”’ was the slow, 
contemptuous reply. Then, with quick uplifted hand that 
held her auditors silent, Judy continued: 

“An’ I tol’ dem niggers whut seed me do it, I wuz gwine 
ter bus’ er couple uv ’em wide open ef dey follered me, an’ — 
I went right down ter de stashun-house by myse’f an’ tol’ 
dat red-haid Jedge O’Brien whut I done. ’Twa’n’t no- 
body in de place but ’im an’ two white p’licemen, an’ when 


S 
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I tol’ im dey wuz fishin’ Mistah Gibson out wid er crab- 
net pole when I lef’, he sez, ‘I fine you fifty dollahs or ninety 
days in jail, but dat’s jes’ ’cause I has ter.’ An’ I ax de 
Jedge ter sen’ fer Doctor Paxton. An’ de p’liceman talked 
wid ‘im on de tellmephome an’ he cum right down an’ 
paid de money whut de Jedge fine’ me. An’ de Jedge 
shuk han’s wid me an’ he sez, ‘Ef de Doctor hadn’ cum 
down an’ paid dat fine I wuz gwine ter pay it myself, an’ 
you could ’a’ paid me back, ten cents er week.’ An’ den 
Doctor Paxton an’ ’im went round de cornder an’ tuk er 
drink an’ I cum on home. An’ dat’s how drunk I wuz, an’ 
dat’s how I wuz tuk ter de stashun-house.”’ 

As Judy sat down, wiping the sweat from her broad 
features, there was an excited babel of voices, amid which 
President Grinnell arose, a satisfied smirk on his long, 
yellow face. ‘‘In my ’umble ’pinion,”’ he said, ‘whut 
Sister Mason jes’ ‘lowed she done is ‘nuff ter put her outen 
dis Lodge, ennyhow—even ef dem charges He 

“Whut’s dat you sez, man?” demanded Judy, springing 
to her feet. 

“He sez whut’s right,” exclaimed Sarah Gatchell, one of 
the swell, fashionable dressers, taking her cue from the 
President. ‘‘ You orter bin out o’ dis Lodge dis long time 
sence.” 

** An’ dat’s no lie!”’ added Jim Bowman, another of the 
clique; ‘‘you ain’ got no gradichude fer stayin’ in dis 
Lodge ez long ez you has, ’cause you ain’ nuthin’ but er 
trouble maker.” 

“Good Lawd, cum down!”’ exclaimed Judy slowly. In 
an even voice, which amazed those who knew of the 
woman’s violent temper, once aroused, she asked, ‘‘ Breth- 
ren an’ sisters, don’ de Good Book say, ‘Let dem whut 
is widout sin fling de fus’ stone’?” 

“Hit sholy do,’ answered Peter Brent, an aged darky. 

“Den whut in de name o’ Gawd is dese niggers settin’ 
deyselves up ter fling em at me fer?”’ she inquired calmly. 
Then swiftly changing her attitude of sorrow rather than 
anger, Judy shook a huge fist under Sarah Gatchell’s 
aristocratic nose. ‘‘ An’ who is you, I’d like ter know, ter 
fling ’°em at ennybody. Why, you ain’ bin wid de same 
fambly three mont’ han’ runnin’ in three year. An’ you 
settin’ up dar in dat black silk dress whut cos’ er hundud 
dollahs, mos’. O-h, n-o, you 
didn’t git it no secon’ han’. 
Miss Sally Byrd made dat 
dress, an’ it fit Mis’ Turnbull 
like de paper on de wall. 
She ain’ wore dat dress six 
times. How ’bout it? 
Ans’er me dat.” : 

Getting no reply from the 
cowed and speechless Sarah, 
Judy whirled around, with 
a short, scornful laugh. 

‘An’ you, Jim Bowman, 
talkin’ ter me "bout gradi- 
chude! How ’bout Majer 
Hanson takin’ you off’n er 
dump-cyart, dressin’ you 
up like er blue-nose ape an’ 
settin’ you up behin’ dem 
fine hosses o’ his’n, an’ den 
you mos’ killin’ ’em haulin’ 
niggers all day long ter dat 
Babtis’ picnic? Whut you 
gwine ter say ter ’im when 
hesee dat hoss wid er sprung 
knee?”’ 

““Who-e-e!”’ 

‘Rake ’em, Sister!”’ 

“Dat’s hittin’ ’em f’m de 
taw line!” 

“Shet de ooman up!” 

“Put her out!”’ 

Off came the little black 
bonnet, up went the sleeves, 
baring a pair of forearms 
that might have held 
harmless the hindleg of a 
mule. Thus cleared for action, Judy sailed to the middle 
of the room with a deep, wide-flung courtesy. 

“T invites enny an’ all ter try it. Step out hyar, Sam 
Hardin’, ef you ain’ feared o’ splittin’ dat frock coat o’ 
Mr. Ned Carey’s, an’ see ef you kin put me out.”’ Sam 
promptly ducked out of sight. 

The mingled hisses and laughter that greeted Judy’s 
speech almost drowned the voice of the President, as he 
arose and leaned forward, wondering where the lightning 
would strike next. 

“Look hyar, Sister Mason, dis rank talk an’ high- 
han’ed doin’s ain’ fitten fer no ’spectible Lodge.”’ 

“Does you call dis Lodge ’spectible when you try ter 
put jedgement on me, an’ turn me out wid er pack o’ lies 
when you reck’n’d I wa’n’t gwine ter be hyar ter take up 
fer myse’f?”’ 

The loud murmur of approval told Judy she had gauged 
her auditors correctly. Folding her brawny arms, her 
contemptuous glance swept over them all. 


‘Spectible de dev’l!’’ she snorted. ‘‘ You ain’ got ter 
be nuthin’ but er lot o’ secan’l-mongers, backbiters an’ 
liars. An’ dat ain’ all. You is fools ter boot fer ’lowin’ 
dis bunch o’ fancy niggers, apin’ white folks, wid dey 
swell dressin’ an’ French debbytant darters, an’ dancin’ 
de German an’ all dat heathen foolishness, ter cum in dis 
Lodge an’ run things ter suit deyselves. Whut’s dese 
niggers doin’ ter make er livin’? How ’bout ——” 

““Shet up dat fool talk, ooman! I calls you ter order!”’ 
exclaimed the President roughly; risking the lightning for 
the sake of his prestige. 

‘* An’ I’m gwine ter call you down f’m de place whar you 
is, you long, lant’n-jawed hippercrit,’’ Judy retorted 
savagely. Quivering with rage she advanced to the table, 
danger, imminent and personal, writ all over her. ‘‘ You 
heer me? I’m gwine ter beat you ter death wid yo’ own 
stick.” 

The wildly-excited crowd scrambled upon chairs and 
benches only to see their President shrink into his seat 
before the towering, raw-boned figure. It took all of 
Robert Harris’ nerve to arise and exclaim loudly, ‘‘I move 
we ’journ! Dat’s de only way I know ter stop all a 

“De fus’ one whut ’journs outen dat do’ is jes’ breedin’ 
er scab!”’ warned Judy, facing them with menacing fore- 
finger. (This was tough ‘‘alley talk” and it proclaimed 
her deadly earnestness.) ‘‘ You, Hiram White an’ Amos 
Walker, lock dat do’.’”’ Then she stilled the tumult with a 
sudden question: 

“How long sence Sis’ Mandy Lewis died? 

““You-all heered me ax you, didn’ you?” she insisted 
amid the confused silence. 

“‘Six weeks, cum nex’ Sunday,” a voice replied. 

“Well, now, you-all lis’en ter me. De money fer her 
layin’ ’way ain’ bin paid yit. An’ ef enny o’ you wuz ter 
die ter-night,’’ she added, sweeping the dark sea of faces 
with an all-including gesture, ‘‘you’d go ter de po’house 
buryin’ groun’, ef you didn’ have no money wid you ter 
pay fer layin’ you ’way decent.” 

Of the storm of wild, incoherent questions hurled at 
Judy’s head, she chose to reply to the Secretary and 
Treasurer’s. He stumbled to his feet, ashy with fear. 

“Whut you mean, ooman? Is you assertin’ « 


“You Ain’ Got ter be Nuthin’ but er Lot o’ Scan’l-Mongers ” 
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“‘T ain’ certain o’ nuthin’,” interposed Judy calmly; 
“but I’m doin’ some mighty good guessin’. Read dat, 
Brother Brent,”’ taking a piece of paper from her bosom, 

Hardly a breath stirred the rank, heated atmosphere 
while the gray-haired old negro adjusted his spectacles and 
read slowly: 

““* Accordin’ ter de books o’ dis bank de bal’nce ter de 
eredit o’ de Sons an’ Darters o’ Zion is’—Good Gawd 
A’mighty!—‘fo’teen dollahs an’ nine cents!’”” The old 
man swayed and would have fallen but for the quick 
support of Hiram White. 

““An’ all our money,” added Judy with a terrible, 
shuddery calmness, ‘‘gone ter back dat crap game down 
in Love Grove Alley. An’ dar’s de backers.” She pointed 
dramatically at Grinnell and Harris. 

““You’se er liar!’’ Harris shouted. In a wild, foolish 
endeavor to avert disaster, he rushed from behind the 
table, confronting his accuser. ‘‘Ooman, you’se lyin’! 
Dat money’s invested ye 
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“You houn’!”” Beside herself with rage, the whites of 
her eyes rolling like those of a vicious horse, Judy’s huge, 
open palm struck the man’s bullet head with an impact 
which might have been heard a hundred feet away. He 
crashed to the floor senseless; only the thickness of his 
short neck prevented its being broken. 

Then, like a tidal wave, with hissing, jagged crest, the 
crowd surged up and forward, filling the air with groans 
and imprecations. 

Thoroughly frightened—more at what she saw in their 
faces than at what she herself had done—Judy flung wide 
both arms. ‘Hol’ on, hol’ on! Name o’ Gawd, wait!”’ 
she shouted. ‘‘Hit’s all right!” 

“Whut’s all right? Ain’ our money gone?” demanded 
Hiram White. 

‘“We kin git de money back, I tell you. Set down, all 0’ 
you,” Judy commanded. ‘Beatin’ dese niggers up ain’ 
gwine do no good.” 

Sullen and doubtful, they slowly resumed their seats, 
while the half-conscious Harris was helped into a chair 
against the wall. President Grinnell, apparently shrunk 
to half his size, was seated next to him. 

“Now,” said Judy, when some semblance of order had 
been restored, ‘‘our money’s gone, an’ dat’s er fac’. But 
dem two owns de houses dey live in. I reck’n some 0’ 
you knows dat.” 

“How we gwine ter git ’em?’’ Hiram White asked. 

‘“‘T done got ’em, ruther I jes’ de same ez got ’em,’’ was 
the amazing response. ‘‘Whew! Does enny o’ you know 
whut I bin doin’ all dis day?” Judy asked, wiping the 
sweat from her broad face. Without waiting for a reply 
she continued: ‘‘I bin sailin’ roun’ dis hyar town in one 
o’ dem dev’lish ortermobills y 

“T seen you,”’ interrupted one of the younger members, 
with the proud air of one who had shaken the hand of 
Sullivan; ‘“‘you wuz wid two white men cumin’ down 
Calvert Street, an’ you cum nigh hitt’n my wagin.” 

“You wouldn’t be hyar now ef dat thing had hit you,” 
Judy grinned. ‘‘Now I got er tale ter tell you-all,”’ she 
went on soberly, ‘‘an’ I don’ want nobody ter stop me. 

‘Las’ Monday week I met up wid Mister Meigs on de 
street, an’ he sez ter me, ‘Judy, howcum you-all haf ter 
gimme er note fer buryin’ 
dat las’ member? I tho’t 
yo’ Lodge wuz de bes’ in 
town.’ I tol’ ’im ‘I dunno, 
suh, but I’ll fin’ out.’ I went 
right up ter Mr. Hooper’s 
bank, but de bank wuz shet 
up. An’ dat same night I 
had ter go up ter Harf’d 
County ter see Sawney, 
which he wuz mos’ daid. 
An’ day ’fo’ yisuuddy cum er 
letter f’m Peter Brent, dar, 
tellin’ me ’bout dis called 
meetin’, an’ ’bout ’im tellin’ 
dem whut didn’ git no notice 
ter cum, too. I got back las’ 
night an’ de fus’ thing I done 
dis mawnin’ wuz ter go up 
ter de bank an’ ax ’bout 
ourmoney. Deman sez he 
didn’ know howeum I had 
enny right ter know how 
much money wuz in de 
bank. An’ den I went ter 
Doctor Paxton an’ he made 
"em gimme dat paper. An’ 
den he sont me ter lawyer 
Cyarter. I didn’ have sense 
nuff ter tell im all I know’d 
at fus’, an’ he jes’ nachully 
turned me inside out wid 
questions—all ’bout dat 
Love Grove Alley bizness, 
an’ whutall. An’ den he 
pulled out his watch an’ he 
sez,‘ Weain’ got much time.’ 
An’ he called up de place whar dey keep dem ortermobills 
an’ we got in behin’ one 0’ dem goggle-eyed men an’’’— 
Judy paused at the recollection—‘‘my haid’s whirlin’ yit. 
I don’ reckerleck much, ’cep’n’ we went ter de tax orfice 
fus’, ter look up sump’n ’bout dem houses, an’ den down 
ter Jestice O’Brien’s fer de warrants, an’ den back ter de 
Cote-House fer de junction f’m de Jedge agin dem houses, 
so nobody kin do nuthin’ wid ’em. An’ now,” she took 
another long breath, ‘‘de sheriff is outside, ready ter put 
de papers on em, an’ two p’licemen ter take ’em ter jail.” 

There was really not much more for the crowd to feel in 
the way of emotions; they had run the whole gamut of 
them. Limp and wordless they sat gazing at Judy. 

She turned as Robert Harris arose, still feebly defiant. 
“Ef dat’s all,” he said with a twisted smile, ‘you might 
ez well let ’em in.” 

“How ’bout dat ‘leckshun you wuz gwine ter have ter- 
night?’ replied Judy. 

(Concluded on Page $5) 


BOUT 1880 there lived near New York 
AX a Hollander, a peculiar genius, who, * 
after having succeeded in many 
things, came to feel that he could do some 
things that had never been done before. Becoming inter- 
ested in the subject of diamond cutting he procured a 
diamond-polishing wheel and taught himself to cut and 
polish diamonds, a craft in which he became quite expert. 
Not only did he succeed in this, but he learned to drill dia- 
monds also, and to work them into various quaint forms, 
until he made this work his profession. Not content with 
this, his restless mind led him to attempt to make diamonds 
and, incidentally, to make gold also, the dream of the 
alchemists. 

His business he neglected, but he worked diligently on 
both the gold and the diamonds. In time he succeeded in 
obtaining the right colors in his products, but these neither 
possessed the incorruptibility of true gold nor the hardness 
of the diamond. At last he called upon me with an air of 
triumph. Showing me some beautiful, small cubes, which 
he was quite sure were diamonds, he asked my opinion. 
A touch of the tongue proved them to be cubes of salt, 
diamond-like in form, but not a realization of his dreams. 
In the end he lost his all by placing too much confidence in 
a housekeeper, to whom he loaned all his diamonds to wear 
to a function of some kind. Neither she nor the diamonds 
were ever seen again. 


Something About Near-Diamonds 


ee 1886 the whole world was startled by cablegrams 
stating that some one had made artificial diamonds. 
They were small—very small, in fact—but they were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Nevill Story Maskelyne, then the Keeper of 
Minerals of the British Museum, who pronounced them to 
be genuine diamonds. Then nothing more was heard of the 
matter until I personally had the pleasure of conversing 
with my friend, Doctor Maskelyne. I had no real faith in 
the experiments and I asked what the diamonds were like. 
He replied that they were fragments. I then asked him 
how they could make fragments and not whole crystals. He 
answered that that was the mystery. I inquired if he had 
any of them with him. He replied that he had not; they 
had been kept in a watch crystal, which had been broken. 
The precious fragments had been scattered and had never 
been recovered. It was better so. The inventor may have 
been deceived, but Doctor Maskelyne could not be. 
Another dreamer insisted that he was able to produce dia- 
monds which he could crystallize on a hair. Indeed, many 
have declared that they could produce the 
gem in one way or another. Asa general 
rule, however, they first want some money 
to enable them to complete their experi- 
ments, but the commercial product itself 
has never been forthcoming. 

There is only one substance known as 
diamond that can besold as such. This 
has a specific gravity of 3.52, a hardness of 
10, and is scarcely acted on by any known 
reagent. Yet a patent was granted by the 
United States Government, about 1875, 
to some persons who claimed that they 
could dissolve a diamond in hydrofluoric 
acid, and take a chemical solution which 
is not metallic and deposit it as a thin 
coating on quartz or topaz, neither of 
which can be plated upon. Nothing was 
said about polishing the deposited mate- 
rial, and yet the diamond in its natural 
state never shows brilliancy unless it is 
polished by its own dust. 

At hundreds of places throughout the 
United States stones of paste or glass are 
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of which consists of 
} parts a certain brilliancy but 

much below that of flint or 
terial is sold with extrava- 
rability, owing to its surface 
of diamond, although there is, in reality, no plating 
or action of any kind upon it. Then, again, under 
the name of Alaska or Lake George diamonds, there are 
windowsful of cut paste or glass, generally with a gas jet 
or two playing upon them to add a prismatic brilliancy. 
They do show a play of color, exactly as would a prism cut 
for a pendant for a chandelier; but no gem possesses the 
refractive index of the diamond or its great hardness. 
Suffice to say that such ‘“‘diamonds”’ are sold by the 
thousand gross and, as they are lead glass, they become 
dulland, because of their low hardness, are easily scratched. 

Not frequently, but from time to time, there appears 
in the trade a diamond doublet made with a flat table, 
weighing probably from one-half to one carat or more, 
which is faceted to look like the top of a good diamond. 
On the back of this is cemented a paste diamond. Even 
to one familiar with the lustre of a diamond it would not 
be apparent that two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
weight of the stone was not diamond but glass. Such a 
stone is usually set with a glass back, not a jour, as it is 
termed, and there is no way of examining the back of the 
stone. 

There are many people who cannot be deceived as to the 
genuineness of a diamond, but when it comes to the vari- 
ous colored stones of all kinds there is more likelihood of 
deception. There are imitations known as doublets, which 
many people believe are made of a piece of the real gem 
with a colored imitation for the back. This, however, is 
not true, forthe gem itself is never, or rarely, used. Thereis 
simply a slab of garnet or of rock-crystal or of beryl at the 
top, cut with a very low dome, almost flat, and a very deep 
back, wherein is inserted some substance having the color 
of the gem it is desired to imitate—that is, red, blue or 
green glass, depending on whether the imitation is to bea 
ruby, a sapphire or an emerald. Strange to say, it is possi- 
ble to take a colorless slab of rock-crystal for the backing 
of a green stone, or vice versa, and when it is inits setting it 
has all the appearance of entirely green stone. Ifa piece of 
garnet is backed with a piece of blue glass the general color 
is that of a blue stone, or if a piece of garnet is backed with 
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a piece of red glass the general effect will 
be that of a ruby. The two pieces are 
cemented together by means of gum 
mastic, and they are joined so cleverly 
that it is difficult for many laymen to distinguish the 
difference. An expert can very readily determine whether 
the stone has been joined or not, and what the character 
of each part of the material is, without even removing 
the stone from its setting. When the sides of the stone 
are exposed it has been the custom to put a slab of 
crystal in the centre at the girdle of the stone, since 
an old-fashioned dealer would test the gem at the top 
and bottom. . 

Imitations such as these have been known for two cen- 
turies; but a much more dangerous sophistication is made 
by taking two pieces of beryl and inserting between them a 
piece of intensely green glass, or a green varnish, which 
imparts an entirely green color to the stone and has genu- 
ine beryl material both on the top and back. 

Having found what she believed to be a diamond, a 
woman carried a crystal about with her for more than 
thirty years, not daring to say anything of it to any one 
she knew, and when at last she approached me it was with 
the timid condition that if what she had was a gem of 
great price nothing was to be said about it. After explain- 
ing to her that it was possible to have her treasure sent to a 
great city where it could be insured and cared for she sent 
it on, only to have it proved to be merely a quartz crystal, 
weighing about half an ounce, and of no value. If the 
stone had been what she thought it was, the value would 
have meant a fortune to her. 


Some Artificial Emeralds 


REQUENTLY a new, artificially-colored material is 
advertised in much the same fashion as a nostrum 
or some other novelty might be, and a great sale is some- 
times effected. There is seldom, however, sufficient 
ground in the material itself to sustain the claim of superior 
excellence that is usually made for it. As an instance, 
some so-called artificial emeralds, which were sold some 
three years ago, proved to be nothing but a finely-colored 
glass which did not even have the hardness of quartz, 7, 
although, as an emerald, it should have had the hardness 
8, that of the beryl. 

The emerald and the sapphire have been repeatedly 
imitated in color in the imitation materials, but if they 
are a correct color by day they are frequently not so at 
night. Being glass, it isa matter of only a short time when 
their surfaces will become dull and abraded 
and will lack the lustre peculiar to the 
gem imitated. 

In regard to the many fanciful names 
given to imitation stones and pearls, 
whether they are called Lake George, 
Alaska, Irish, Swiss, Patagonian, or other 
meaningless names, they all consist of 
what is known as paste, alead glass. The 
only difference between them is a slight 
change in the cutting and in the name. 
As to imitation pearls: in almost every 
case they are only spheres of glass filled 
with wax; between the inner layer of glass 
and the wax there is placed what is known 
as the Essence d’Orient, made from the 
scales of a small fish, called the bleak, 
found in France. It is said that occasion- 
ally the scales of a young herring are also 
used. Again, a porcelain-like glass is 
sometimes finished with an opaque surface 
and the faintest iridescence; but whether 
these objects are called Vesuvius pearls, 
ay whatever other name they may be 
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idvertised, they are only one of the many forms of 
mitation pearls, though the name and the advertising 
may increase their selling price a thousand per cent. 
bove what those known as Roman or French pearls 
Lee coand. Imitation pearls are almost invariably frail, 
she slightest pressure of the foot upon them being 
sufficient to crush them. Although they are not meant 
bg be trodden upon, and would not improve if subjected 
to such abuse, yet the writer, in a series of experiments, 
found that a weight of two hundred pounds placed on the 
heel was sufficient to drive a small pearl into pine, white- 
wood or mahogany, but did not break the true pearl more 
than once in four or five times. 

The imitating of pearls has been practiced from such 
early times that the period of its origin is unknown. All 
imitations, however, are easy to detect on examination. 
\A glass pearl of any kind is apt to show minute round or 
elongated air-bubbles, or the out'ines of the same, broken 
across; the thin coating, also, is somewhat transparent, so 
‘that it is possible to see into it below the surface for a 
‘fraction of a millimeter, and then it becomes opaque, 
‘whereas a real pearl is translucent to the very surface. 
Occasionally the reflection from the inner side of the glass 
‘can be seen, as from the back surface of an ordinary mirror. 
If the imitation pearl is cut from mother-of-pearl the 

fine lines of the grinding can be discerned with a magnifier. 
_ Whatever be the kind of imitation it is generally recogniz- 
able, not only by the jeweler, but often by the very people 
whom the wearer would least like to have cognizant of it. 
If a person is once known to have worn sham jewelry 

a doubt always exists in the minds of those who are aware 
_ of the fact as to the genuineness of anything of the kind 
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noon. His arrivals were always swoopings—a swift 
descent on a day when he was not expected; or, if 
the day was forearranged, then the hour would be a sur- 
prise. It was a habit with him, a habit deliberately 
formed. He liked to take people unawares, to create a 
- flurry, reasoning that he, quick of eye and determined of 
purpose, could not but profit by any confusion. He was 
always in a hurry—that is, he seemed to be. In this also 
there was deliberation. It does not follow because a man 
isin a hurry that he is an important and busy person; no 
more does it follow that a man is an inconsequential pro- 
crastinator if he is leisurely and dilatory. The signifi- 
cance of action lies in intent. Some men can best gain 
their ends by creating an impression that they are ex- 
tremely lazy, others by creating the impression that they 
are exceedingly energetic. The important point is to be 
on the spot at the moment most favorable for gaining the 
desired advantage; and it will be found that of the men 
who get what they want in this world, both those who 
seem to hasten and those who seem to lounge are always 
at the right place at the right time. 

It best fitted Craig, by nature impatient, noisily ag- 
gressive, to adopt the policy of rush. He arrived before 
time usually, fumed until he had got everybody into that 
nervous state in which men, and women, too, will yield 

More than they ever would in the kindly, melting mood. 
Though he might stay hours, he, each moment, gave the 
impression that everybody must speak quickly or he 
_ would be gone, might quickly be rid of him by speaking 
quickly. Obviously, intercourse with him was socially 
tisfactory; but this did not trouble him, as his theory 
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which that person may afterward wear. A marked 
instance of this feeling occurred some time ago in New 
York. A lady, wishing to attend the opera at a time when 
her own jewels were inaccessible, obtained a necklace of 
imitation pearls and wore them until just before the 
curtain fell, when the necklace parted and some of the 
spheres rolled over the floor of the box. The owner 
found a few of them; but since they had not been 
counted, she could not be certain of having procured them 
all, so she offered a reward for each of these so-called 
pearls. The longer the delay in finding them the more 
excited she became. ‘‘ My fear is,” she said, ‘‘that some 
one may step on one and flatten it out, and so recognize 
that the pearls were sham; and then no one would ever 
believe that any pearl I might wear could possibly be real.”’ 

One frequently hears that many ladies have replicas of 
their jewels made in imitation stones. This is not so, 
and the writer’s experience of a quarter of a century has 
shown him that rarely, if ever, are the imitations worn, 
even if possessed, nor are they owned in the large majority 
of cases. 

There is found in South Africa, at Elandsfontein, on 
the Orange River, a substance that, when in its natural 
state, is a soft, filmy mineral, of dark blue color. It 
has a fibre finer than that of any known silk, and it is of 
considerable strength. This mineral, crocidolite, is found 
in veins, parts of which have been metamorphosed by 
heated waters of igneous or volcanic origin. By this action 
some of the constituents of the mineral have been removed, 
changing the iron in it to a brown, hydrous oxide, and then 
coating each fibre with a chalcedony silicate. In this way 
a hard mineral is produced, generally chalcedony, which, 
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of life was, get what you want, never mind the way or the 
feelings of others. And as he got by giving, attached his 
friends by self-interest, made people do for him what it 
was just as well that they should do, the net result, after 
the confusion and irritation had calmed, was that every- 
body felt, on the whole, well content with having been com- 
pelled. It was said of him that he made even his enemies 
work for him; and this was undoubtedly true—in the 
sense in which it was meant as well as in the deeper sense 
that a man’s enemies, if he be strong, are his most assidu- 
ous allies and advocates. It was also true that he did a 
great deal for people. Where most men do favors only 
when the prospect of return is immediate, he busied him- 
self as energetically if returns seemed remote, even im- 
probable, as he did when his right hand was taking in with 
interest as his left hand gave. It was his nature to be 
generous, to like to give; it was also his nature to see that 
a reputation for real generosity and kindness of heart was 
an invaluable asset, and that the only way to win such a 
reputation was by deserving it. 

Craig arrived at the Severences’ at half-past four, when 
no one was expected until five. ‘‘ Margaret is dressing,”’ 
explained Mrs. Severence, as she entered the drawing- 
room. ‘‘She’ll be down presently —if you care to wait.” 
This, partly because she hoped he would go, chiefly because 
he seemed in such a hurry. 

“T’ll wait a few minutes,’’ said Craig in his sharp, irri- 
tating voice. 

And he began to tour the room, glancing at pictures, at 
articles on thetables, mussing the lighter pieces of furniture 
about. Mrs. Severence, pink-and-white, middle-aged, 
fattish and obviously futile, watched him with increasing 
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when cut across the fibreand domed so as to be en cabochon, 
shows a distinct cat’s-eye. Many of the specimens are 
very beautiful, and when the material was first found 
these cat’s-eyes sold for from six to twelve dollars a carat. 
This was in 1879, when the cat’s-eye was a favorite gem 
and was selling at its highest price. The new material 
was found in such abundance that the price dropped to 
twenty-five cents a carat. It was then worked up into 
seals, chains and umbrella handles. The ingenious chem- 
ist then studied the composition of the stone and found 
that he could dissolve all the brown iron oxide in it, 
reducing it to a white, colorless substance, as pale as are 
the currants and cherries bleached by the French fruit- 
preserver, who first removes all the natural color and then 
gives them that uniform tint which pleases the eye of the 
buyer and is the despair of the housewife. The colorless, 
porous quartz is now stained blue, red and green, making 
cat’s-eyes of hitherto unknown colors. Sometimes a 
stone is tinted green and spotted with pink, red and blue. 
Very naturally these stones have been relegated to the 
cheapest tourist jewelry shops. 

In ancient Egypt great numbers of scarabs were cut 
from steatite and glazed, or cut from gems, or made of a 
faience or pottery for use as amulets or burial with the 
dead. But great as was the output in remote times, this 
is equaled, if not excelled, by the number fabricated in 
our own day to satisfy the insatiable demands of tourists, 
who feelin duty bound to bring back from Egypt some 
searabs as mementoes of their visit. These sophisticated 
scarabs are not carelessly made; indeed, they are often 
such fine copies as to rival the best work of this kind 
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nervousness. He would surely break something; or, 
being by a window when the impulse to depart seized him, 
would leap through, taking sash, curtains and all with him. 

‘Perhaps we'd better go outdoors,’ suggested she. 
She felt very helpless, as usual. It was from her that Lucia 
inherited her laziness and her taste for that most indolent 
of all the dissipations, the reading of love stories. 

“‘Qutdoors?”’ exploded Craig, wheeling on her, as if he 
had previously been unconscious of her presence. ‘‘No. 
We'll sit here. I want to talk to you.” 

And he plumped himself into a chair near by, his claw- 
like hands upon his knees, his keen eyes and beaklike nose 
bent toward her. Mrs. Severence visibly shrank. She 
felt as if that handsome, predatory face were pressed 
against the very window of her inmost soul. 

“You wish to talk to me,’’ she echoed, with a feeble 
conciliatory smile. 

“‘ About your daughter,’’ said Craig, still more curt and 
aggressive. ‘‘ Mrs. Severence, she ought to get married.” 

Roxana Severence was so amazed that her mouth 
dropped open. “Married?” she echoed, as if her ears had 
deceived her. 

The colossal impudence of it! This young man, this 
extremely common young man, daring to talk to her about 
such a private matter! And she had not yet known him a 
month; and only within the last fortnight had he been 
making frequent visits—entirely on his own invitation, for 
she certainly would not overtly provoke such a visitation 
as his coming meant. Mrs. Severence would have been 
angry had she dared. But Craig’s manner was most 
alarming; what would—what would not a person so indif- 
ferent to the decencies of life do if he were crossed? 
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“She must get married,”’ pursued Craig firmly. ‘‘Do 
you know why I’ve been coming here these past two or 
three weeks?” 

Mrs. Severence was astounded anew. The man was 
actually about to propose for her daughter! This com- 
mon man, with nothing! 

“Tt’s not my habit to make purposeless visits,’’ con- 
tinued he, ‘‘especially among frivolous, idle people like 
you. I’ve been coming here to make a study of your 
daughter.” 

He paused. Mrs. Severence gave a feeble, frightened 
smile, made a sound that might have been mirth and again 
might have been the beginnings of a hastily-suppressed 
call for help. 

“And,” Craig went on energetically, ‘‘I find that she is 
a very superior sort of person. In another environment 
she might have been a big, strong woman. She’s amazing, 
considering the sickly, syeophantic atmosphere she’s been 
brought up in. Now, I want to see her married. She’s 
thoroughly discontented and unhappy. She’s becoming 
sour and cynical. We must get her married. It’s your 
duty to rouse yourself.” 

Mrs. Severence did rouse herself just at this moment. 
Cheeks aflame and voice trembling, she stood and said: 
“You are very kind, Mr. Craig, to offer to assist me in 
bringing up my family. Surely—such—such interest is 
unusual on brief and very slight acquaintance.” She 
rang the bell. ‘‘I can show my appreciation in only one 
way.” Theold butler, Williams, appeared. ‘‘ Williams, 
show this gentleman out.’”’ And she left the room. 

Williams, all frigid dignity and politeness, stood at the 
large entrance doors, significantly holding aside one cur- 
tain. Craig rose, hisfacered. ‘‘ Mrs. Severence isn’t very 
well,” said he noisily to the servant, as if he were on terms 
of closest intimacy with the family. ‘‘ Tell Margaret Ill 
wait for her in the garden.’”’ And he rushed out by the 
window that opened on the veranda, leaving the amazed 
butler at the door, uncertain what to do. 

Mrs. Severence, ascending the stairs in high good 
humor with herself at having handled a sudden and diffi- 
cult situation as well as she had ever read of its being 
handled in a novel, met her daughter descending. ‘‘Sh-h!” 
said she in a whisper, for she had not heard the front door 
close. ‘‘He may not be gone. Come with me.’ 

Margaret followed her mother into the library at the 
head of the stairs. 

“Tt was that Craig man,’ explained Mrs. Severence, 
when she had the door closed. ‘What do you think he 
had the impudence to do?” 

“Tm sure I can’t imagine,’ said Margaret, impatient. 

“He proposed for you!” 

Margaret reflected a brief instant. ‘‘ Nonsense!” she 
said decisively. ‘‘He’s not that kind. You misunder- 
stood him.” 

“T tell you he did!” cried her mother. 
him out of the house.” 

“What?” screamed Margaret, clutching her mother’s 
arm. ‘‘ What?” 

“I ordered him out of the house,’ stammered her 
mother. 

“T wish you’d stick to your novels and let me attend 
to my own affairs,’ cried Margaret, pale with fury. “Is 
he gone?” 

“T left Williams attending to it. Surely, Rita 

But Margaret had flung the door open and was darting 
down the stairs. ‘Where is he?”’ she demanded fiercely 
of Williams, still in the drawing-room doorway. 

“Tn the garden, ma’am,” said Williams. ‘He didn’t 
pay no attention.” 

But Margaret was rushing through the drawing-room. 
At the French windows she caught sight of him, walking 
up and down in his usual quick, alert manner, now smelling 
flowers, now staring up into the trees, now scrutinizing 
the upper windows of the house. She drew back, waited 
until she had got her breath and had composed her fea- 
tures. Then, with the long skirts of her graceful pale- 
blue dress trailing behind her, and a big white sunshade 
open and resting upon her shoulder, she went down the 
veranda steps and across the lawn toward him. He 
paused, gazed at her in frank—vulgarly frank—admira- 
tion; just then it seemed to her he never said or did or 
looked anything except in the vulgarest way. 

“You certainly are a costly-looking luxury,” cried he 
loudly, when she was still several yards away. “Oh, there’s 
your mother at the window, upstairs—her bedroom 
window.” 

“How did you know it was her bedroom?” asked 
Margaret. 

“While I was waiting for you to come down one day I 
sent for one of the servants and had him explain the lay of 
the house.” 

“Really!” said Margaret, satirical and amused. “I 
suppose there was no mail on the table or you’d have read 
that while you waited?” 

“There you go, trying to say clever, insulting things. 
Why not be frank? Why not be direct?” 

_ “Why should I, simply because you wish it? 
don’t half realize how amusing you are.” 


” 


” 
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“Oh, yes, I do,” retorted he, with a shrewd, quick 
glance from those all-seeing eyes of his. 

“Half, I said. You do half realize? I told you once 
before that I knew what a fraud you were.”’ 

“T play my game in my own way,” evaded he; ‘“‘and 
it seems to be doing nicely, thank you.” 

“But the further you go, the harder it’ll be for you to 
progress.”’ 

“Then the harder for those opposing me. I don’t make 
it easy for those who are making it hard for me. I make 
*em so busy nursing their own wounds that they’ve no 
longer time for me. I’ve told you before, and I tell you 
again, I shall go where I please.”’ 

“Let me see,’”’ laughed Margaret; ‘‘it was Napoleon— 
wasn’t it?—who used to talk that way?” 

“ And-you think I’m imitating him, eh?” 

“You do suggest it very often.” 

“T despise him. A wicked, little, dago charlatan who 
was put out of business as soon as he was really opposed. 
No!—no Waterloo for me! . . How’s your mother? 
She got sick while I was talking to her, and had to leave the 
room.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Margaret. 

“You ought to make her take more exercise. Don’t let 
her set foot ina carriage. We are animals, and Nature has 
provided that animals shall walk to keep in health. Walk- 
ing and things like that are the only sane modes of 
getting about. Everything aristocratic is silly. As soon 
as we begin to rear and strut we stumble into our graves 
But it’s no use to talk to you about that. I came 
on another matter.” 

Margaret’s lips tightened; she hastily veiled her eyes. 

“T’ve taken a great faney to you,” Craig went on. 
“That's why I’ve wasted so much time on you. What you 
need is a husband—a good husband. Am I not right?”’ 

Margaret, pale, said faintly: ‘Go on.” 

“You know I’m right. Every man and every woman 
ought to marry. A home—children—that’s life. The rest 
is all incidental—trivial. Do you suppose I could work as 
I do if it wasn’t that I’m getting ready to be a family 
man? I need love—sympathy—tenderness. People 
think I’m hard and ambitious. But they don’t know. 
I’ve got a heart, overflowing with tenderness, as some 
woman 'll find out some day. But I didn’t come to talk 
about myself.” 

Margaret made a movement of surprise—involuntary, 
startled. 

“No, I don’t always talk about myself,’ Craig went 
on; “and I'll let you into a secret. I don’t think about 
myself nearly so much as many of these chaps who never 
speak of themselves. However, as I was saying, I’m 
going to get youa husband. Now, don’t you get sick, as 
your mother did. Be sensible. Trust me. I’ll see you 
through—and that’s more than any of these cheap, 
shallow people round you would do.”’ 

“Well?” said Margaret. 

“You and Grant Arkwright are going to marry. Now, 
don’t pretend—don’t pretest. It’s the proper thing and 
it must be done. You like him?” 

As Craig was looking sharply at her she felt she must 
answer. She made a vague gesture of assent. 

“Of course!” said Craig. ‘If you and he led a natural 

"life you’d have been married long ago. Now, I’m going 
to dine with him to-night. I'll lay the case before him. 
He’ll be out here after you to-morrow.” 

Margaret trembled with anger. Two bright spots 
burned in her cheeks. ‘‘ You wouldn’t dare!” she ex- 
claimed breathlessly. ‘‘ No, not even you!” 

“And why not?” demanded Craig calmly. ‘Do you 
suppose I’m going to stand idly by, and let two friends of 
mine, two people I’m as fond of as I am of you two crea- 
tures, make fools of yourselves? No. I shall bring you 
together.” 

Margaret rose. ‘If you say a word to Grant I’ll never 
speak to you again. And I assure you I shouldn’t marry 
him if he were the last man on earth.” 

“Tf you only knew men better!’ exclaimed Craig 
earnestly. His eyes fascinated her, and his sharp, pene- 
trating voice somehow seemed to reach to her very soul 
and seize it and hold it enthralled. ‘My dear child, 
Grant Arkwright is one man in a million. I’ve been with 
him in times that show men’s qualities. Don’t judge men 
by what they are ordinarily. They don’t reveal their real 
selves. Wait till a crisis comes—then you see manhood, 
or lack of it. Life is bearable, at the worst, for any of us 
in the routine. But when the crisis comes we need, not 
only all our own strength, but all we can rally to our 
support. I tell you, Miss Severence, Grant is one of the 
men that can be relied on. I despise his surface—as I do 
yours. But it’s because I see the man—the manhood— 
beneath that surface that I love him. And I want him 
to have a woman worthy of him. That means you. 
You, too, have the soul that makes a human being 
—a real aristocrat—of the aristocracy of strong and 
honest hearts.”’ 

Craig’s face was splendid, was ethereal in its beauty, 
yet flashing with manliness. He looked as she had seen 
him that night two years before, when he had held even 
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her and her worldly friends spellbound, had made then. 
thrill with ideals of nobility and human _helpfulnes 
foreign to their every-day selves. She sat silent when hy 
had finished, and presently drew a long breath. | 

“Why aren’t you always like that?” she exclaimed, 


half to herself. f 
“You'll marry Grant?” i 
She shook her head positively. ‘Impossible.’ | 
“Why not?” 


“Tmpossible,” she repeated. ‘‘And you mustn’t P| 
of it to me—or to him. I appreciate your motive. ] 
thank you—really, I do. It makes me feel better, some 
how, to have had any one think so well of me as you do, 
And Grant ought to be proud of your friendship.”’ e | 

Their eyes met. She flushed to the line of her hair and 
her glance fell, for she felt utterly ashamed of herself for 
the design upon him which she had been harboring. “Let, 
us go in and join the others,” said she confusedly. And 
her color fled, returned in a flood. | 

“No, I’m off,’ replied he, in his ordinary, sharp, bus- | 
tling way. ‘I’m not defeated. I’ve done well al 
well, for a beginning.” And he gave her hand his usual 
firm, uncomfortable clasp, and rushed away. 

She walked up and down full fifteen minutes before she. 
went toward the house. At the veranda Lucia intercepted 
her. ‘Did he?” she asked anxiously. | | 

Margaret looked at her vaguely, then smiled. ‘‘No,| 
he did not.” tt 

“He didn’t?” exclaimed Lucia, at once disappointed | 
and relieved. 

“Not yet,” said Margaret. She laughed, patted © 
Lucia’s full-blown cheek. ‘‘Not quite yet.’’ And she. 
went on in to tea, humming to herself gayly; she did not 
understand her own sudden exceeding high spirits. | 
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CES did not leave Margaret more precipitately than 
he had intended; that would have been impossible, 
as he always strove to make his departures seem as 
startling and mysterious as a dematerialization. But he 
did leave much sooner than he had intended when he 
came, and with only a small part of what he had. 
planned to say said. He withdrew to think it over; and | 
in the long walk from the Severences’ to his lodgings in 
the Wyandotte he did think it over with his usual ex- | 
haustive thoroughness. M 
He had been entirely sincere in his talk with Margaret, 
He was a shrewd judge both of human nature and of situ- | 
ations, and he saw that a marriage between Margaret and | 
Grant would be in every way admirable. He appreciated _ 
the fine qualities of both, and realized that they would — 
have an uncommonly good chance of hitting it off tran- 
quilly together. Of all their qualities of mutual adapta- 
bility the one that impressed him most deeply was the one 
at which he was always scoffing—what he called their 
breeding. Theoretically, and so far as his personal prac- 
tice went, he genuinely despised ‘‘breeding”; but he 
could not uproot a most worshipful reverence for it, a 
reverence of which he was ashamed. He had no “‘breed- 
ing”’ himself; he was experiencing in Washington a phase — 
of life which was entirely new to him, and it had developed — 
in him the snobbish instincts that are the rankest weeds in 
the garden of civilization. Their seeds fly everywhere, 
are sown broadcast, threaten the useful plants and the | 
flowers incessantly, contrive to grow, to flourish even, in 
the desert places. Craig had an instinct against this 
plague; but he was far too self-confident to suspect that it 
could enter his own gates and attack his own fields. He 
did not dream that the chief reason why he thought Grant _ 
and Margaret so well suited to each other was the reason 
of snobbishness; that he was confusing their virtues with — 
their vices, and was admiring them for qualities which — 
were blighting their usefulness and even threatening to 
make sane happiness impossible for either. It was not 
their real refinement that he admired, and, at times, en- 
vied; it was their showy affectations of refinement, those 
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gaudy pretenses that appeal to the crude human imagina- 
tion, like uniforms and titles. : 


It had not occurred to him that Margaret might possi- 
bly be willing to become his wife. He would have denied 
it as fiercely to himself as to others, but at bottom he 
could not have thought of himself as at ease in any inti- 
mate relation with her. He found her beautiful physi-— 
cally, but much too fine and delicate to be comfortabl 
with. He could be brave, bold, insolent with her, in an — 
impersonal way; but personally he could not have ven-~ 
tured the slightest familiarity, now that he really appre- 
ciated ‘‘what a refined, delicate woman is.”’ 

But the easiest impression for a woman to create upon 
a man—or a man upon a woman—is the.impression wa 


being in love. We are so conscious of our own merits, — 
we are so eager to have them appreciated, that we will 

exaggerate or misinterpret any word or look, especially — 
from a person of the opposite sex, into a tribute to them. — 
When Craig plead for Grant and eulogized her, Margaret, _ 
moved by his eloquence and his sincerity, had dropped her 
eyes and had colored in shame at her own thoughts and 
plans about him, in such black contrast with his frank 
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enerosity. He had noted her change of expression, and 
ntly it had flashed into his mind: ‘‘Can it be that 
e loves me?” 
he more he reflected upon it the clearer it became to 
that she did. Yes, here was being repeated the old 
story of the attraction of extremes. ‘‘She isn’t so refined 
tee appreciation of real manhood has been refined out of 
her,” thought he. ‘‘And why shouldn’t she love me? 
‘What does all this nonsense of family and breeding amount 
‘to, anyway?’’ His mind was in great confusion. At one 
oment he was dismissing the idea of such delicateness, 
eh super-refined supersensitiveness being taken with a 
man of his imperfect education and humble origin. The 
next moment his self-esteem was bobbing up again, was 
jauntily assuring him that he was ‘“‘a born king”’ and, 
therefore, would naturally 
Iba discovered and loved 
by a truly princess 
“And, by Heaven, she is 
‘a princess of the blood 
‘royal! Those eyes, those 
hands, those slender 
‘feet!’? Having no great 
‘sense of humor he did not 
remind himself here how 
malicious Nature usually 
deprives royalty of the 
outward marks of aristoc- 
racy to bestow them upon 
peasant. 
At last he convinced 
himself that she was actu- 
ally burning with love for 
him, that she had lifted 
the veil for an instant— 
had lifted it deliberately 
to encourage him to 
speak for himself. And 
he was not repelled by 
this forwardness; was, on 
the contrary, immensely 
flattered. It is the cus- 
tom for those of high sta- 
tion to reassure those of 
lower, to make them feel 
that they may draw near 
without fear. A queen 
seeking a consort among 
princes always begins the 
courting. A rich girl will- 
ing to marry a poor man 
lets him see she will not 
be offended if he offers to 
add himself to her posses- 
sions. Yes, it would be 
quite consistent with sex- 
custom, with maidenly 
modesty, for a Severence 
to make the first open 
move towardaJosh Craig. 
“But do I want her?”’ 
That was another ques- 
tion. Headmired her, he 
would be proud to have 
such a wife. ‘‘She’s just 
the sort I need to adorn 
the station I’m going to 
have.” But what of his 
dreams of family life, of 
easy, domestic undress, 
which she would undoubt- 
edly find coarse and vul- 
gar? “It would be like 
being on parade all the 
time—she’s been used to 
that sort of thing her 
whole life, but it’d make 
me miserable.” Could 
he afford a complete, a 
lifelong sacrifice of com- 
fort to gratify a vanity? 
_ He had devoted much 
thought to the question of 
‘Marriage. Ontheone hand hewanted money; forin politics, 
with the people so stupid and so fickle, a man without an 
independence, at least, would surely find himself, sooner or 
later, in a position where he must choose between retiring 
and submitting himself to some powerful interest—either 
a complete sale, or a mortgage hardly less galling to pride, 
ho less degrading to self-respect. On the other hand he 
w nted a home—a wife like his mother, domestic, atten- 
ve, looking out for his comfort and his health, herself 
king care of the children. And he had arrived at a com- 
promise. He would marry a girl out West somewhere, a 
girl of some small town, brought up somewhat as he had 
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woman, provided, in addition, with some fortune—several 
hundred thousands at least, enough to make him inde- 
pendent. Such had been his plan. But now that he had 
seen Margaret, had come to appreciate her through 
studying her as a possible wife for his unattached friend 
Arkwright, now that he had discovered her secret, her 
love for him—how could he fit her into his career? 
Was it possible? Was it wise? 

““The best is none too good for me,”’ said he to himself 
swaggeringly. No doubt about it—no, indeed, not the 
slightest. But—well, everybody wouldn’t realize this, 
as yet. And it must be admitted that those mere fop- 
pish, inane nothings did produce a seeming of difference. 
Indeed, it must even be admitted that the way Mar- 
garet had been brought up would make it hard for her, 


“TI Wish You'd Stick to Your Nove!ls and Let Me Attend to My Own Affairs,”’ Cried Margaret, Pale With Fury 


with her sensitive, delicate nerves, to bear with him 
if she really knew him. A hot wave passed over his body 
at the thought. “How ashamed I'd be to have her see my 
wardrobe. I really must brace up in the matter of shirts, 
and in the quality of underclothes and socks.” No, she 
probably would be shocked into aversion if she really 
knew him—she, who had been surrounded by servants in 
livery all her life; who had always had a maid to dress her, 
to arrange a delicious bath for her every morning and 
every evening, to lay out, from a vast and thrilling store 
of delicate clothing, the fresh, clean, fine, amazingly costly 
garments that were to have the honor and the pleasure of 
draping that aristocratic body of hers. “‘ Why, her maid,” 
thought he, “‘is of about the same appearance and educa- 
tion as my aunts. Old Williams is a far more cultured 
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person than my uncles or brothers-in-law.” Of course, 
Selina and Williams were menials, while his male kin were 
men and his female relatives women, ‘‘and all of them 
miles ahead of this gang when it comes to the real thing — 
character.’’ Still, so far as appearances went “Tm 
getting to be a cheap snob!”’ cried he aloud. ‘To hell 
with the whole crowd! I want nothing to do with them!”’ 

But Margaret, in her beautiful garments, diffusing 
perfume just as her look and manner diffused the aroma 
of gentle breeding The image of her was most in- 
sidiously alluring. ‘‘And, hang it all, isn’t she just a 
human being? What’s become of my common-sense that 
I treat these foolish trifles as if they were important ?”’ 

Grant Arkwright came while the debate was still on. 
He soon noted that something was at work in Josh’s 
mind to make him so 
silent and glum, so dif- 
ferent from his usual vol- 
uble, flamboyant self. 
‘““What’s up, Josh? 
What deviltry are you 
plotting now to add to 
poor old Stillwater’s neryv- 
ous indigestion?”’ 

“Tm thinking about 
marriage,” said Craig, 
lighting a cigarette and 
dropping into the faded 
magnificence of an ex- 
salon chair. 

“‘@ood business!” ex- 
claimed Arkwright. 

“Tt’s far more impor- 
tant that you get married 
than that I do,” explained 
Craig. ‘At present you 
don’t amount to a hang. 
You're like one of those 
twittering swallows out 
there. Asa married man 
you'd at least have the 
validity that attaches to 
every husband and 
father.” 

“Tf I could find the 
right girl,’ said Grant. 

“T thought I had found 
her for you,’ continued 
Craig. ‘‘ But, on second 
thoughts, I’ve about de- 
cided to take her for 
myself.” 

“Oh, you have?” said 
Arkwright, trying to be 
facetious of look and 
tone. 

“‘ Yes,” said Josh, in his 
abrupt, decisive way. He 
threw the cigarette into 
the empty fireplace and 
stood up. “‘I think I'll 
take your advice and 
marry Miss Severence.”’ 

“Really!’’ mocked 
Grant; but he was red 
with anger, was mutter- 
ing under his breath, 
“Tnsolent puppy!” 

“Yes, I think she’ll 
do.” Craig spoke as if 
his verdict were probably 
overpartial to her. ‘‘It’s 
queer about families and 
the kind of children they 
have. Every once in a 
while you'll find a dumb 
ass of a man whose brain 
will get to boiling with 
liquor or some other fer- 
ment, and it’ll incubate 
an idea, a real idea. It’s 
that way about paternity 
—or, rather, maternity. 
Now who’d think that inane, silly mother of Margaret’s 
could have brought such a person as she is into the world?” 

“Mrs. Severence is a very sweet and amiable lady,” 
said Grant coldly. 

“Pooh!” scoffed Craig. ‘‘She’s a nothing—a puff of 
wind—a nit. Such as she, by the great gross, wouldn’t 
count one.” 

. “TI doubt if it would be—wise—politically, I mean—for 
you to marry a woman of—of the fashionable set.” 
Grant spoke judicially, with constraint in his voice. 

“You're quite right there,’”’ answered Craig promptly. 
“Still, it’sa temptation. . . . I’ve been reconsidering 
the idea since I discovered that she loves me.” 

Grant leaped to his feet. ‘‘ Loves you!” he shouted. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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VI 


HE city editor was not an 
{ egotist, but he had ambi- 
tion and a proper confi- 
dence in himself. He believed 
he was capable of better things. 
When the World’s Fair opened 
he essayed the higher flight by resigning 
from the editorial staff and taking a job 
in the advertising department, where he 
was soon making so much money that 
it seemed half unreal to his former col- 
leagues. I was promoted to the place 
he vacated. It was a pleasure to be 
relieved of the grind of writing editorials 
—until I found the other grind rather 
more trying. 
Considering the amount of work I did 
for thirty dollars a week, I knew I could 
not be much good. Eugene Field was 
then writing his Sharps and Flats for 
the morning paper, and occasionally 
dropped into the office to tell a story. 
He used to say he had long noticed that 
newspaper men who got ten dollars a 
week had to doa hundred dollars’ worth 
of work, while those who got a hundred 
dollars did ten dollars’ worth. Probably 
the rule applies pretty generally outside 
of journalism. 
Long before the Fair opened we had 
moved to a snug little flat some four 
blocks west of Lincoln Park. I do not 
know now exactly how we did it on 
twenty-five and thirty dollars a week; 
but it is a fact that we had paid up that 
old debt to the bank at Catlin and owed 
nothing. We went to the theatre two or 
three times a month on passes, occasionally to a concert, 
had books from the public library, and, ridiculous as it 
seems, now and then had a party. 

In the fall of 1892 and spring of 1893 we went down to 
Jackson Park and so saw a vast, ugly, inchoate wreck grow 
almost magically into the ordered beauty of the Fair. 
That persists in my mind as the most imposing and inspir- 
ing symbol of human power. When I hear lugubrious 
persons say we cannot have honest city government, or 
cannot control the trusts, or cannot in any particular build 
as we wish, I remember the Fair and feel sure they do not 
know what they are talking about. 

The Fair, of course, both extended and quickened our 
circle of out-of-town friends. We were extensively visited. 
Many or “ne visitors we were glad to have with us, although 
there were times when it was a very nice question in the 
proprieties whether I should sleep on the sitting-room 
floor across from Mrs. Matthews and her daughter from 
High Grove, or on the dining-room floor across from Mr. 
Penny and wife from Catlin. 

Previous to the Fair our pup had enjoyed a monopoly 
of sleeping on the floor, and the sagacious young beast 
seemed to feel that he was peculiarly charged with the 
duty of hospitality toward the humans who were disposed 
of on his plane. Some time during the night he would be 
sure to go around and smell each particular guest, appar- 
ently to satisfy himself that all were present. If we shut 
the kitchen door on him, to relieve him of this respon- 
sibility, the sense of it would break his sleep and he would 
howl. We discussed several expedients for reassuring the 
pup, but none seemed practicable. 

Great-uncle Ezra proposed a plan in which he had such 
faith that he was quite ill-natured when we rejected it. His 
plan was to put the pup in a stout flour-sack, with a heavy 
stone, tie the neck of the sack and drop it into the lake. 
He urged this idea so persistently that we deemed it 
prudent to keep an eye on the pup while he was near. 

We had seen Great-uncle Ezra once on his little farm 
near High Grove, and thought it would be interesting to 
have so simple, hearty and unsophisticated a guest. He 
proved, however, a rather gloomy old gentleman, pecul- 
iarly subject to fixed ideas. One of his prepossessions was 
that I had consumption. It appeared that he had known 
an extraordinary number of persons who had died of 
consumption at about my age, so he was able to describe 
to us in much detail the manner in which the malady 
progressed and terminated. 

The great fault with consumptives, he said, was that 
when they found the disease fastened upon them they lost 
their heads and began squandering their inoney on doctors 
’ or by trying changes of climate. The result of this folly 
was that they lingered on long enough to impoverish them- 
selves, and their families were left to beggary. 

Of course, he made no personal application, but it was 
very clear to us that he feared I was going to commit this 
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One Could See They Were Ashamed, but They Held Their Ground 


typical fault. When a man had consumption, he said, the 
only sensible course was to make up his mind at once that 
nothing could help him. He ought to stick to his work 
just as long as he could keep up, for the sake of his family, 
and not lose his head and begin squandering his money. 

In Great-uncle Ezra’s opinion, losing one’s head was the 
elemental weakness of mankind, to which most of the 
misfortunes from which humanity suffered might be attrib- 
uted. In his philosophy this failing played a part about 
like that of original sin in Calvinistic theology. He was 
ever sternly on his guard against falling victim to it. 
Congested travel was a standing feature of Chicago life 
during the Fair. We could never get Great-uncle Ezra to 
hurry through the turnstile and across the crowded plat- 
form to catch the train or boat. When we thought we had 
our party all together and were jammed in the press that 
bore toward the car door, we would hear Great-uncle 
Ezra’s voice, much in the rear, booming the caution, 
“Don’t lose your heads, now!’’ Then one of us would 
have to fight a way back against the current and rescue 
the old gentleman as he was going through the uptown 
stile instead of the downtown. 

Even when we had him through the stile and headed 
for the open gate of the car he would not lose his head. 
At the very gate he would push back to reassure himself 
that it was the right car. Twice we had the mortification 
to see a guard pluck him from the gate after it was closed 
and the train was in motion. Upon one of these occasions, 
when I had stepped on the car platform first, and so had 
to go back from the next station and recover him, I found 
him excitedly arguing that the guard had lost his head. 

The Fair at first inspired him only with an idea of per- 
petual motion. He did not wish to sit down anywhere or 
stand still. Even the superb spectacle of the illuminated 
Court of Honor failed to hold him. One gnarled hand 
clasping the limp lapel of his coat, the other dangling at 
his side, he stumped slowly on mile after mile, looking from 
right to left, and as he was always lost all places were alike 
to him. But, at length, he discovered an object so over- 
whelming that he reposed before it. This was a gigantic 
horse, in the Agricultural Building, made entirely of beans. 
Great-uncle Ezra was himself devoted to bean culture, and 
the horse fascinated him. Thereafter, whenever we lost 
him, we knew he would be found in the Agricultural 
Building gazing at the bean horse. The guards had to 
drive him away two or three times and threaten to arrest 
him because he persisted in moistening his thumb and 
rubbing certain beans to see whether the color was natural 
or artificial. 

The Fair was a dream of what life might be. We varied 
the monotony of reporting it by getting out extras about 
big bank failures here and there. In midsummer ranks 
of sad and anxious depositors besieged the savings insti- 
tutions. Away from Jackson Park the country was indulg- 
ing the luxury of a panic. When the immense energy that 
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built and operated the Fair wa; 
released it found nothing in par) 
ticular to do. 7 

There was an entrance fron| 
the alley to the building tha)! 
housed the editorial depart 
ment. The back doors of the Herald. 
Post and Journal were across the nar.| 
row way, which was called Newsboys 
Alley. Usually I came and went thai 
way. It was a lively place, aswarm witl 
urchins mostly ill-clad, some of them n¢ 
bigger than my boy at home. A burly 
policeman was especially assigned tc 
look after them. He was really a kindly 
man. Probably his sway was as mild as _ 
consisted with due order. Instead of 
club he carried a rawhide, and briskly. 
switched the thin legs of such as needed| 
correction. Often I saw some ragged 
little chap huddled against the grimy, 
inhospitable brick wall, or crouched on 
the sloppy asphalt, rubbing the calf of 
his leg with one hand and digging g 
soiled knuckle into a tearful eye. ] 
would not have liked that to be my 
boy. |: 

After the theatre, one snowy night, I] 
saw a couple of mere babies race across 
the street and fall on their tattered 
knees by a pile of sand where an office 
structure was building. They dug into) 
the sand and unearthed a broken sand-| 
wich wrapped in a piece of newspaper, 


dog buries a bone. It was so theatrical | 
: that I stopped, rather expecting them 
to beg. But without even looking at me they scuttled 


away, one of them hiding the bread under his jacket. __ 


It was also the duty of the alley policeman to keep cer-. 


tain eager patrons of the Daily News from choking the| 


mouth of the narrow way when the twelve and three and 
five o’clock editions came out. They evidently knew when| 


the editions appeared on the street and began to gather) 
a quarter of an hour or more in advance, forming a crowd | 


on either side the mouth of the alley that often took up| 


the whole flagging—not a very presentable crowd, too 


often with faded hats, and only an upturned coat collar’ 
for protection against inclement weather. 


Inside another crowd formed, of newsboys, lined up 


before the zinc-covered counter, their metal checks in 
hand, on edge to get their bundles of papers and scurry 
away. Elsewhere, the energy employed in selling papers 
was of an aggressive sort; but at the mouth of the alley 
it was defensive. The waiting crowd fell upon the boys 
that ran that way, thrusting out their pennies, snatching | 
at the damp sheets. Alas, their eagerness was no compli- 
ment to the editorial staff. They flung aside news and | 
learned comment; had eyes only for the inside pages | 
headed: ‘‘Help Wanted.” 

More than once I saw women in the crowd. One of 
those dismal Chicago days when fog and smoke so conspire 
that electric lights are burned in every shop and office as at | 
night, and the raw cold bites, I noticed two young women 
at the mouth of the alley. They would have held my 
defectively monogamous attention anywhere, because 
both of them were notably pretty. My impression still 
is that the larger one, next the alley, might have been 
called beautiful. At any rate, she would have made a 
smashing Amazon. They had evidently come early, for 
they had the best positions. They crowded close together, 
bit their lips, looked down, nervously moved their hands, 
with a press of men close behind them and at the side. 


One could see they were ashamed, but they held their | 
I watched them step to a _ 


ground and got their paper. 
nearby doorway and search the column, heads together. 
They seemed to find a hopeful advertisement, for they 


hurried away to a street car, talking earnestly, one of them | 


carrying a piece torn from the paper. Perhaps, after all, 
that was Amazonian enough. 4 

Among the best of our new city friends were the Still-_ 
mans, who had a flat across the street. He was a middle-— 


which they had evidently buried as a_ 
. 
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; 
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aged, gently genial, admirable man. Their fiat was larg! 7 | 
and better than ours, and we had always thought of them | 
as a moderately-prosperous, securely-placed household. — 


He had been with a wholesale house many years; worket 4 
up from almost nothing to cashier at eighteen hundred a | 
had a daughter eighteen and a son two years | 


year ; 
younger. The wholesale house failed that winter. He 
had always been liberal with his family, and saved little. 


The best he could do, finally, was to take a job at eighty 


dollars a month. Of course, they had to move to a poo 
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neighborhood. Educational plans were abandoned. The 
_ household was thrust down from its comfortable plane to 
bare subsistence, and Stillman was no longer of the age to 
find resources in air castles. 

One day toward spring, on La Salle Street, I met a young 
electrician who had been employed by my Rookery con- 
cern—a bright, steady, likable fellow, not long married. 
| Just by his eyes I knew what ate his heart. He was look- 
ing for work, and not finding it. Scarcely a day passed 
but some man came to our back door asking food or a little 
money. 

Amid this vast economic breakdown we, on the Daily 
News staff, were in a stout little castle, with no reason to 
fear that our wages would not go right on so long as we 
kept reasonably attentive to business. But I saw the 
wounds of the thing all around me. What that mere ab- 
straction ‘‘An Industrial Depression”? meant in human 
pain pressed upon my mind. The people who suffered were 
in no wise to blame. Wise persons said the panic and 
depression were due to excessive coinage of silver, or over- 
extension of credits, or overspeculation. But the thou- 
sands and thousands of men who sought work in vain 
while their families scrimped and hungered knew nothing 
of coining silver. They had not been guilty of overex- 
tending credit, never having had any to extend. Stillman 
on his back street, sorrowing because his daughter must 
quit college and seek work in an office, had not indulged in 
overspeculation. 

The persons who arranged the coinage of silver, ex- 
tended the credits and speculated were in the main not 
hurt at all. They were making less money than before, 
but still enough for all their reasonable wants. To them, 
“Tndustrial Depression’? was merely some figures in a 
book—which, possibly, is why they had so cheerfully 
taken the chances of bringing it about. 

The paper was growing into a more complex organiza- 
tion. Some time after the Fair closed I was given a de- 
partment which brought me into personal contact with 
many leading men of affairs. To them hard times meant 
figures in their ledgers. They discussed it quite exclu- 
sively in impersonal terms of interest rates, gold exports, 
the balance of trade and Stock Exchange quotations. I 
had to postpone my vacation that summer because I 
could not get out of town. There was a great railroad 
strike. Many thousand striking workmen, enthusiastic- 
ally abetted by what is termed the floating population, 
were ditching engines, breaking switches and burning 
corporation property. They, too, it seemed, were deeply 
interested in this phenomenon of hard times, because it 
lightened their loaves. Being ignorant of the currency 
and the balance of trade, they were expressing their feelings 
about it in such terms as were most available to them. 
When I did leave town the Lake Front was a camp of 
Federal troops, and the train crept cautiously through 
strings of wrecked and charred box cars and other débris. 

The little lake up in the Michigan woods looked so 
good that every morning when I awoke to its tran- 
quillity and every evening, as we watched the twilight 
fade, | wondered why I did not lay in a stock of hard- 
tack and try to spend the rest of my life there. In fact, 
I made the discovery that I was tired—probably not so 
much from work as from the cruelty of the times. 


Excitedly Arguing That the Guard had Lost His Hea 
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I was especially open to its menace just then because, 
after an extended immunity, we were again in the same 
trouble that had visited us the year after our marriage. 
Nobody preached against race suicide then, because it 
seemed so doubtful whether many of such children as there 
were would get enough toeat. No doubt I had become mor- 
bid, but the proposition that, 
if I died or were incapacitated, 
the edge between my children 
and Newsboys’ Alley would be 
uncomfortably thin, looked a 
good deal like twice two makes 
four. 

One immediate effect was to 
increase my natural cowardice 
and make me start a savings- 
bank account. For several 
months I had been doing con- 
siderable outside work to boost 
the sickly account. A local 
weekly paper and a little 
monthly —both then describing 
their short arcs between hopeful 
sunrise and insolvent dusk— 
numbered me among their edi- 
torial contributors. Another 
effect, oddly enough, was a re- 
newed assault upon literature. 

Impressed by the precarious- 
ness of my footing, I saw that 
my little economies might in 
time bring me to a tolerably 
secure condition, but a more 
vigorous stroke was necessary 
if I wished to enjoy the goal 
with faculties undimmed by ¢ 
age. Even more than that, ge 
I wanted to say something. feat 
The ferment of my latter observations pressed for utter- 
ance. So from a mixed motive I resolved to write a novel. 

As the newspaper job was by no means a sinecure, and 
I kept up my outside work—which might have been con- 
temned as pot-boiling if, in fact, the pot had ever got 
beyond a mere simmer—the novel progressed slowly. For 
a while in the winter it was only now and then that I could 
put in a stroke—generally amiss. Another boy was born 
—into a world as unkind as my gloomiest thoughts had 
prefigured it. After only a fortnight illness fastened upon 
him, and for quite two months it was an ever-recurring 
question whether he could live. Even now nothing else 
is so vivid about that novel as the clear, cold Sunday 
morning when I dropped the pen and ran to summon the 
doctor from church in that insupportable fear which nearly 
all parents have known at some time. I suspect both the 
doctors were more or less at sea, but from that crisis the 
small patient began to mend. The shadow passed from 
our house. 

It may have been because I had had a real trouble and 

seen it pass, or because more exercise improved my bodily 
tone, or because the acute phases of hard times decreased. 
The fact remains that, as I got my novel down on paper 
and into typewriting, the character of the work underwent 
an important change. Possibly this was merely because 
I was a bad novelist, but I am willing to give the alterna- 
tive explanations the benefit of the doubt. 
It was intended in a spirit of protest, and the intellectual 
joy of conceiving it lay precisely in being utterly frank, 
in saying just what I pleased. But somehow this revolu- 
tionary character helplessly faded away in the writing. 
As my hand put the words on paper my own poor little 
self, staggering under a _ ha’penny- 
worth of egoistic modesty, kept in- 
truding. My creative mind might 
clearly perceive, for example, certain 
newspaper frailties, such as the ex- 
ploitation of personal matters, but 
when it came to writing them down 
for print—after all, who was I to 
arraign the Press? I could see the Press 
pointing a sarcastic thumb at a small 
locomotory object and saying, ‘‘That 
is one Hudson, an indigent reporter; 
does anybody really care to hear him 
spout?”? And then I shriveled back 
into my merely individual proportions, 
and cut out the arraignment. 

It was the same in other directions. 
I really felt the more or less typical 
tragedy of the pretty, sweet-tempered, 
foolish shopgirl as I conceived it in the 
candor of Tolstoy. But then—what 
would the neighbors think? Even in 
the first draft the bold, free lines began 
to dwindle and wobble and break off 
into hints and hiatuses. Then my wife 
further philistinized me by inquiring 
. whether I would like my children, in 
a few years, to read that and know it 
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was my work—and I imagined four round eyes fixed in 
shocked surprise upon papa. So, as I went over the copy, 
my sombre sub-plot kept bleaching out, until in the final 
typewriting the girl simply ran away with a married man 
and then dropped off into a slightly discolored obscurity. 

I sent the manuscript to Harpers, because their name 
came first on the list of publishers that I had made up, 
and soon received a very businesslike reply, saying they 
would publish the novel at their own risk and expense and 
pay me a royalty of ten per cent. on all copies sold after 
the first thousand. Of course, I eagerly embraced this 
proposal, and presently had the felicity of seeing my name 
occasionally printed under ‘‘Book 
Notes’”’—sometimes right beside the 
names of celebrated authors whose 
works were about to appear. Then 
the expressman brought a package 
of complimentary copies, and as I 
handled the freshly-printed, pale blue 
volumes I felt once more, as when I 
saw my first story in print, the pure 
joy of authorship. 
It comes, alas, but 
seldom and is trans- 
itory in its nature. 

Then the clip- 
pings bureaus began 
to offer me their 
services, and for a 
time, like all young 
authors, I nourished 
myself on the insub- 
stantial pabulum of 
reviews. All the 
local newspapers— 
mostly, no doubt, 
because I was a local 
newspaper man— 
were exceedingly generous. Indeed, the out-of-town re- 
views were almost universally flattering. Like most novices 
I had anticipated getting important and helpful light 
upon my work from the critics. But, however lumi- . 
nous to the public, they had never a ray for the author. 
The most celebrated of them maintained at some length 
that the heroine fared better in the end than a young 
woman who used slang and whose manners were so indif- 
ferent had any right to expect. Another liked the story 
in the main, but was offended because this same unlucky 
heroine called a female domestic employee a hired girl in- 
stead of a maid. 

If, by any possibility, I had some fear of the critics in 
mind when I whitewashed that sombre sub-plot, I had my 
labor for my pains. The consensus of critical opinion was 
that she was vulgar, so the particular manner in which she 
went her appointed way to perdition could not be a matter 
of genteel interest. Indeed, the reviews were a revelation 
to me of the comprehensive gentility of my native land. 
Reading them, I seemed to see our young lady who re- 
ported society indefinitely multiplied. Reading reviews 
of other novels, I often marvel how it can be that in a 
country so overwhelmingly ladylike so many of the people 
one happens to know personally deviate from the norm. 

There was a London edition, and the English critics, I 
regret to say, gave a quite opposite view. They mostly 
accounted for the book on the ground of the low state of 
culture in the United States. One of them took me to 
his bosom like a long-lost son, because I was so evidently 
the product of a land in which gentility was unknown. 
How I would have liked to thrust him into the outraged 
presence of the native critic who would not permit a 
country-bred person to say hired girl! 

Certainly I could not complain of neglect. The reviews 
sent to me comprised a bulk at least equal to that of the 
novel itself. This naturally gave rise to flattering specu- 
lations. Yet, by and by, misgivings visited me. I failed to 
discover any eager queues of purchasers at the bookstores. 
If I plucked up heart and sauntered within, I sometimes 
saw two or three copies of my novel on the shelves; some- 
times none at all. As I now paid more attention to book 
reviews than ever before, I saw that an uncommon lot of 
very fine novels were coming out. 

When I was writing the novel we had talked soberly 
about some more money in the savings-bank. In the first 
flush of the reviews we had gone up to look again at the 
charming little house on the Lake Shore. It had been sold 
and occupied long before, but we agreed that if we should 
have a windfall, so as to build next year, we would have a 
house about like it. By the time the criticisms ceased 
coming in—except occasional driblets from country papers 
which were usually condensed reprints of more pretentious 
reviews—we were talking about refurnishing our flat. 
When a friend informed me that McClurg’s bookstore no 
longer kept the novel in stock, but offered to send and get 
a copy if he would order it, we concluded that to refurnish 
the dining-room would do very well. 

In due time came the publishers’ statement. I have 
forgotten exactly how many copies had been sold, but 

(Continued on Page 52) 


~ It is Not Much of a 
e House—the Stereo- 
typed Eight Rooms and a Bath 
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Streaks of Fat in a Lean Year 


E NOTICE that the Chicago and Northwestern 

Railroad, in this last fiscal year of unpleasant mem- 
ory, with its trade reaction and State passenger-rate laws, 
managed to pay eight per cent. on its preferred stock, 
seven per cent. on the common, and lay by a surplus of 
nearly five million dollars. The Northwestern is, of course, 
somewhat exceptional, being just a good, well-managed, 
out-and-out transportation proposition. Its shares repre- 
sent money actually invested in its own railroad plant, and 
not purchases of other shares, either for control or specu- 
lation. The Atchison earned the regular five per cent. on 
its preferred stock, five and a half on the common— 
although that issued at the reorganization represented 
little tangible value—and nearly two millions besides. 
The Atchison, also, is merely running a railroad. 

That the railroads are in quite desperate straits—just 
struggling along valiantly at the ragged edge of insolvency — 
has been said a great many times this year, in one way and 
another, by many not wholly disinterested people. The 
financial difficulties of some naturally weak or grossly 
overcapitalized and sadly manipulated properties have 
been cited to proveit. The real test of the situation, how- 
ever, is to be found in the experience of clean, well-built, 
well-managed lines. They may be suffering some, as any- 
body suffers when his income falls off, but the distress 
is hardly of a nature to call for public subscriptions. 


Our One Perfect Institution 


| ee IS important to remember, in an imperfect and fretful 
world, that we have one institution which is practically 
above reproach and beyond criticism. Nobody worth 
mentioning wants to change its constitution or limit its 
powers. The Government is not asked to inspect, regu- 
late, suppress, guarantee or own it. There is no movement 
afoot that we know of to uplift it, like the stage, or to 
abolish it, like marriage. No one complains that it is 
vulgar, like the newspapers, or that it assassinates genius, 
like the magazines. It rouses no class passions, and, while 
it has magnates, they go unhung with our approval. 

This one comparatively perfect flower of our sadly 
defective civilization is, of course, baseball—the only 
important institution, so far as we remember, which the 
United States regards with a practically universal, uncrit- 
ical, unadulterated affection. The fact doesn’t fit any 
theory, for baseball is somewhat of a trust and monopoly, 
and is operated with an eye single to the gate receipts. 

The strength of baseball is simply that it gets results. 
Politics bores, the newspaper irritates, the drama fre- 
quently, at best, leaves you in doubt as to whether you 
have had a pleasant evening, professions disagree upon 
the value of college courses, a cold in the head takes the 
perfume from the rose of matrimony. But there is no 
doubt, no bar, no discount upon the thrill of the double 
play, or the deep joy of the three-bagger. 


Dividends on Steel Engravings 


yea many railroad and ‘‘industrial” dividends 
have been reduced, or passed, the last six months. 
A few roads, afflicted with rickets or dropsy, have gone 
into the hands of receivers, involving suspension of the 
payment of interest on bonds. We have seen some tables 
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that make a quite impressive showing of the extent to 
which investors’ incomes have suffered in this way. For 
example, in New York City, receivers have ceased paying 
interest or dividends on over a hundred and forty millions 
of street railroad capitalization—much of which should 
never have been issued. 

The position of the investor is regrettable; but he is 
really the victim of gross extravagance, rather than of 
depression or—least of all—of anybody’s policies. In 
very flush times, dividends were paid with a liberality 
which nothing but very flush times could support—and 
securities marketed on the basis thereof. Some engravings 
that ought to have been kept for decorative purposes 
merely were put on a dividend basis. To convince, the 
tables ought to show how much capital legitimately 
invested has been shortened of its reasonable return. 

A recent celebrated political gathering was described as 
disappointing by some hotel-keepers. The visitors, they 
said, too generally patronized vulgar and inexpensive 
restaurants—instead of hotel menus which were arranged 
on the cheerful supposition that everybody had lots of 
money to burn. Those hotel-keepers and the investors 
could sympathize with one another. 


The Corporation’s Nursemaid 


OR our part, we accept Senator Foraker’s statement 

that, while he received thousands of dollars from the 

Standard Oil Company, the money was not paid to him for 
the purpose of influencing legislation. 

Interests of which the Standard Oil Company is typical 
need not bother to influence legislation. It is sufficient for 
their purposes to influence legislators merely. That a 
Senator with a pocketful of corporation money must have 
a high sense of the corporation’s utility seems quite obvi- 
ous. Naturally, he would scrutinize with jealous care any 
measure which appeared likely to limit that corporate 
freedom of action to the beneficent results of which he 
couldso convincingly testify. Hisown bankaccount would 
suggest that a blow to a corporation may react in many di- 
rections, in a manner highly injurious to many individuals. 

Usually, when a bill seeks to restrict corporate freedom 
of action, the grand point about it, in the Senate, is 
whether it is constitutional. Whether a bill is or is not 
constitutional is often so nice a question that the Supreme 
Court justices themselves are at sea about it; and there is 
no bill concerning which some constitutional question 
cannot be raised. 

When the case is so dubious at best, the Senator having 
raised the constitutional question will naturally incline to 
give his own interests the benefit of the doubt. Most 
senatorial representation of wealth is not really illicit; but 
the effects are quite as unfortunate as though it were. 


His Majesty Plays Chess 


HE old game of statecraft dies hard—principally, no 
doubt, because it reduces the science of government 
to terms so simple that ordinary ability can deal with them. 
For example. Austria-Hungary has been rent with 
trouble for many years. That the dual monarchy would 
presently break up has been a stock opinion for genera- 
tions. To cure the defects of the Government has seemed 
a task sufficient to tax the highest political intelligence. 
But to seize Bosnia and Herzegovina was so easy that a 
child could have done it; and it now becomes the sacred 
duty of the Austrians and Hungarians, for the time being, 
to forget their own difficulties in order that they may 
unitedly stand prepared, with goods and lives, to support 
the formal extension over those provinces of a government 
in which neither of them has ever found any particular 
satisfaction. 1 

That the people of Austria and Hungary have any 
interest in making the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
formally subject to the Hapsburgs, such as would at all 
compensate them for the risk of bringing on a great war, 
is, of course, impossible and preposterous. A candid 
British commander in Egypt is said to have addressed his 
troops on the eve of battle as follows: ‘‘I have got you 
into a very bad fix and it is now your duty to fight like 
thunder to get me out of it.””. Which describes the position 
of the people in the game of statecraft. 

It dies hard, but it is dying. To expose a nation, even 
remotely, to the terrible risk of war, for a cause which 
involves no vital interest of the people of the nation, be- 
comes more rare, and will, presently, become unthinkable. 


Where the Joke Came In 


[He campaign, after all, could not end without some- 
thing being said about the tariff—the only subject 
concerning which an important, permanent difference 
exists between the two big parties. 

To benefit American workmen, who are the great con- 
sumers of protected articles, by imposing forty per cent. 
duties, sometimes much exceeding the whole labor cost 
involved in the article, comes as near to being an undying 
principle as anything either party possesses. That such 
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duties are a great fraud, most unbiased and intelligent 
students of the subject have agreed. We really expected 
that this subject would be discussed, especially as the only 
decisive victory that the Democrats have won since the 
Civil War they won precisely by discussing it. 

This expectation was not entirely disappointed. Mr. 
Bryan, in a speech, quoted the tariff plank of the Repub- 
lican platform. A leading Republican newspaper, whose 
editor is chief of that party’s publicity bureau, hastily 
mistook the quoted words for Mr. Bryan’s own and duti- 
fully denounced them. “‘ Nothing prettier in the catch-all 
line has been offered in this campaign,’ it said, of its own 
plank; ‘“‘the most. hide-bound stand-patter can accept it 
and the rankest free-trader can find delight in it.” 

It was, of course, an excellent joke, and the Republicans, 
we observe, enjoyed it as much as the Democrats. So this 
was the only notable incident of the campaign in regard 
to tariff discussion—a bully joke and a good, hearty | 
laugh all around! We wouldn't be surprised, considering 
the weakness of their position and the small advantage 
taken of it, if the Republicans, in regard to the tariff, en- 
joyed some good, hearty laughs in which they did not 
invite the public to join. 

By general consent the subject of the tariff was referred 
to that able politician, Old King Cole, who disposed of it 
in the manner which has made him immortal. 


Under Which Flag? 


EFERRING to the candidacy of Mr. Chanler, the 
Financial Chronicle, especially the organ of Wall 
Street and high finance, observes: “It is a matter for 
congratulation that in this State business men who are 
opposed to the political tendencies of the day, and particu- 
larly the radical policies which are responsible for the 
present extraordinary depression in trade, will have a 
chance to vote in a way to indicate their preferences.” 
In Mr. Chanler and his platform our estimably safe and 
sane contemporary finds an embodiment of protest and 
reaction against radicalism which affords a quite rare 
opportunity for truly conservative voters. His Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine that ‘‘ people are best governed who are 
least governed”’ is quoted with particular approbation. 

Mr. Chanler, of course, is a Democrat. At the head of 
his ticket and platform you find the label ‘‘ Democratic,”’ 
exactly as at the head of the ticket and platform of Mr. 
Bryan, who personifies those destructive modern tend- 
encies against which Mr. Chanler, in the judgment of the 
Chronicle, stands so valiantly. 

At the end of an exceptionally dull and barren cam- 
paign this incident fairly typifies the whole. Neither 
party any longer has principles or meaning. With Parker 
running against Roosevelt, the Democrats were the con- 
servatives, the Republicans the radicals. With Bryan 
running against Taft the réles are lightly reversed. To 
know what either party stands for at any time or place 
you must discover who happens to be at the head of the 
organization at the moment, and what the strategical 
exigencies of the situation are—as though, for example, 
the Prohibitionist should stand for saloon licenses in 
“wet’’ territory and for moonshining in the Tennessee 
mountains. 


Playing Czar or Playing Goat? 


E HAVE seen this fall the obverse side of that peren- 

nial cartoon which represents the Lower House of 
Congress as a collection of puppets whose wires are oper- 
ated by a sceptred figure in the Speaker’s chair. There 
has been, during the campaign, a rather extensive inclina- 
tion to picture the House as an unfortunate body whose 
native leanings toward virtue would have found expres- 
sion if a bad old man from Danville had not stepped in 
and tied it all up when it wasn’t looking. 

Poetically, this is quite just—which, perhaps, will 
simply increase Uncle Joe’s prejudice against poetry. The 
Speaker is, of course, merely the creature of the House. 
He is ncthing and does nothing that the House, taking it 
by and large, doesn’t wish him to be and do. If there is 
ever a bill which the majority wish to pass and cannot, it 
is because of bars which the majority--in pious and, per- 
haps, well-grounded fear of themselves—carefully set up, 
and can take down at will. If, on the other hand, the 


majority wish not to pass a bill, but wish still more to 


escape responsibility for not passing it, the strategical 
advantage of the bars is obvious. 

The Wicked Tyrant of the House, as a matter of fact, is { 
merely a straw man. Nevertheless, we hope it will be the 3 
rule that a man cannot assume the powers of the House » 
without also assuming responsibility for its acts and fail- ; 
ures to act—which will give a Speaker plenty to think of as 
election comes near. 

Perhaps the réle of Czar of the House will not look so 4 
attractive hereafter if it is thoroughly understood that 
whoever plays Czar while Congress is in session must also 
play goat during the campaign. We haven’t noticed any 
great enthusiasm for Uncle Joe of late among leading 
Republican organs. 


\ 


| 


- president of the State Epworth League. 


The Man With Wooden Shoes 


F COURSE, James Eli Watson smiles a deprecatory 
@) smile and waves a graceful and disparaging hand 
when you put it up to him, and protests: ‘‘Oh, no; 
no, indeed; not that,’ but they do say when he ran for 
Congress his first time, against Watchdog Holman out 
in Indiana, Watson wore wooden shoes when he was cam- 
paigning among the Germans, used a string of frank- 
furters for a necktie, and sang Oh, My German Brother, 
before each speech. 

That was away back yonder in the Fifty-fourth Con- 
egress, after John K. Gowdy, who invented the paint- 
brush whiskers Candidate Kern is now making so popular, 
had enticed James Eli over from his home in Winchester 
to Rushville, where the Gowdy whiskers were brought to 
their full flower of perfection, and had told James Eli 
there was a mighty good chance in that deestrict for a 
rising young chap. Winchester is the ancestral home of 
the Watsons, but there wasn’t much doing thereabouts 
for young men with political ambitions, certain other citi- 
zens, who had risen, having the raising machinery by the 
tail with a downhill drag, as the saying of that section 
goes. But in Gowdy’s deestrict there was a chance, for 
Mr. Watchdog Holman had been going to Congress so 
long from that part of Indiana he began to think there was 
something in the Constitution that gave him the job —and 
there wasn’t. 

So James Eli migrated to Rushville and ran for Con- 
gress against Holman, and he put it all over the Watchdog, 
for when the dust of the conflict had settled it was 
discovered that James Eli, wrapped in the starry flag, 
had some votes to spare, and he burst into the House 
of Representatives the next December, 
bursting out again two years later, but 
arriving for the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
still panoplied in the red, white and blue, 
and remaining there until now, when he is run- 
ning for Governor of Indiana on the Republican 
ticket, with his eye on any casual Senatorship 
that may happen along later, provided, of course—pro- 
vided—but, what’s the use? It will be all over in a few 
days, anyhow. 

They do say James Eli wore wooden shoes in that first 
campaign. Maybe he did. Nobody has produced any 
letters bearing on this important subject yet, but this 
much is certain: if James Eli thought he could get any 
votes by wearing wooden shoes, he would wear ’em, or 
wooden socks or a wooden vest. When it comes to garner- 
ing votes James Hli lets no such thing as habiliment stand 
in his way. He would make a campaign in a fur coat and 
a straw hat if he thought it would bring any tangible 
results in the way of ballots on election day. When 
James Eli is in Indiana he does as the Indianians do, 
does it to a fare-you-well, but that is when he is cam- 
paigning. Down in Washington he looks mighty slick 
in his evening clothes, for when it comes to pulchritude 
James Eli has a whole lot of our lawmakers beaten to 
a whisper. 

James Eli was a boy orator at De Pauw University at 
the same time Senator Beveridge was a boy orating at that 
seat of learning. Possibly there wasn’t room at De Pauw 
for two boy orators. Anyhow, one day the Faculty in- 
formed James Eli they would give him twenty-four hours 
in which to leave for Winchester. 

Until this day that Faculty owes Watson twenty-three 
hours, for he left in one, thus allowing all the boy-orator 
privileges to Beveridge, with the result that is now ap- 
parent. 

All Indiana boy orators go into politics, and James Eli 
went in. He also laid out several other lines of endeavor. 
He joined the Knights of Pythias and became grand chan- 
cellor of the order for the State, and was twice elected 
In these capaci- 
ties he traveled from one end of the commonwealth to the 
other, shaking every hand that was proffered, or wasn’t 
proffered—shaking every hand, to be exact, and using the 
warm and lingering clasp that means so much out that 
way. He was nominated for Presidential elector in 1892, 
but, owing to the fact that Mr. Cleveland used the 
Indiana electors that year, had no chance to exercise his 
high function. Then he ran for Secretary of State, a sort 
of a warming-up gallop, and was not nominated. 


Hams and Hymns His Specialties 


TEN Gowdy came into his life and he moved to Rush- 
ville, where he placed himself astride the prostrate form 
of Watchdog Holman, thereby eliminating from one Con- 
gress those deep and fearsome growls that preceded any 
attempt of the House to spend money. He fell into a new 
district when he ran again, the State having been reappor- 
tioned, and Henry U. Johnson cleaned him up. Those two 
years were happily spent in shaking hands, and, next time, 
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Down in Washington He Looks Mighty Slick in 
His Evening Clothes 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Johnson withdrew and Watson has been coming to Con- 
gress ever since, taking the Republican nomination for 
Governor last summer and being now within a few days 
of finding out whether he is, or isn’t, a child of destiny. 

You see, a fortune-teller told him once he was a child of 
destiny. It was remarkable, really. Watson has a sort of 
an occult slant. He likes to delve into hidden mysteries. 
So he dropped in on the fortune-teller one day, just for a 
lark. ‘‘ Your second name has three letters in it,’’ she 
told him, ‘“‘and you are very fond of Smithfield ham.”’ 
Well, that staggered him, for his second name has three 
letters in it, and, next to singing a hymn, nothing gives him 
so much pleasure as Smithfield ham. So he fell for the 
child of destiny designation, and it has made out pretty 
well so far, but the supreme test is coming early in 
November. Did or did not.that fortune-teller tell James 
Eli he was to be Governor of Indiana? If he is to be, she 
did, but if he isn’t to be—oh, this is becoming too compli- 
cated. Let’s wait and see. 


And Not a Throat was Dry 


N THOSE Congressional occasions when song is neces- 
sary, just before final adjournment, or at a long, night 
session, or during a filibuster, James Eli steps right out 
and takes command. To be sure, Jim Tawney thinks he 
can sing, and he is likely to go scrabbling off on Auld 
Lang Syne, when Watson is lining out There’s a Hole in 
the Bottom of the Sea, but that is due, more or less, to 
professional jealousy. When it comes to singing, real 
singing, you know, Watson has something on Tawney —not 
much, but a shade. Tawney had a sort of a high, golden, 
billion-dollar-session tenor, while Watson’s is a robust 
give-me-liberty-or-give-me-death barytone, with fine col- 
oratura effects, as we say when writing musical criticism. 
Still, when the two of them got together on one memorable 
afternoon, put their arms around each other’s necks and 
sang The Old Oaken Bucket, it was great. There wasn’ta 
dry throat in the Capitol as soon as the members could get 
into the committee-rooms. 

Watson leads the Congressional song service at the 
Dewey Hotel on Sunday afternoons when Congress is in 
session. His Epworth League experience made a fine 
hymn singer of him. When he and Colonel Crumpacker 
get to whooping it up on Pull for the Shore you can hear 
them as far as Thomas Circle. Likewise, when Watson 
gets to going good in a speech you can hear him a few 
blocks. He is what may be called a florid orator. You’d 
think he was proprietor of an aviary from the number of 
Birds of Freedom he lets soar. And when he points dra- 
matically at the American flag and apostrophizes a bit, 
you just naturally get up and yell: 

“Come on, you Japanese, and we'll lick you to a frazzle 
in four minutes by the clock!” ~ 


25 
Watson knows all the rules in the Book of Politics. He 


has spent the past thirty years in making friends in 
Indiana. He is suave and smiling. He has shaken hands 
from South Bend to New Albany, up and down, back and 
across, kissed babies, sung hymns and made speeches. 
He is a man of good ability, and has made himself a strong 
place in Congress, where he is a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. He has strewed Indiana with garden 
seeds, public documents, and is the People’s Friend. His 
colleagues in Washington all like him, and wish him luck 
in his fight for the Governorship. 

And, speaking about the wooden shoes: mayhap you 
can find a pair in his grip right now. James Eli is looking 
for votes, and if the end—the wooden-shoe end—justifies 
the means, why not? 


A Master of Tongues 


Ne OVERZEALOUS county committee once adver- 
tised that J. Adam Bede, of Minnesota—who is the 
House-humorist and, for that reason, probably, has been 
defeated for renomination, the people desiring serious- 
minded statesmen, apparently—would make a speech in 
Seandinavian in a town where there was a large settle- 
ment of Swedes and Norwegians. 

Bede had a full house. He could not make a speech 
in Scandinavian, and he was in a bad hole. 

After he had been introduced as a fellow-Norsky by the 
chairman Bede stepped out: ‘‘ My friends,” he said, “I 
have been advertised to address you in your native tongue. 
Before proceeding, I desire to say that I have heard great 
things of the sturdy men from the North who are doing so 
much to make Minnesota an imperial 
State. I have heard that you men are 
the best class of immigrants, that you 
rapidly assimilate our language and cus- 
toms, and become our best American citizens. 
I believe this to be true. Now, just to satisfy 
my curiosity, I desire to ask how many of you 
can understand English, just to prove to the world how 
admirable you are as settlers. How many understand 
English?” 

“Ve ban all know Englis’,” said the spokesman. 

“Tn that case,’’ continued Bede, ‘‘it is entirely unnec- 
essary for me to speak to you in Scandinavian, so I will 
proceed in English.”’ 


What to Do When Broke 


he evident distress of some of our leading citizens,” 
said Irving Cobb, ‘‘over the disclosures of their past 
affiliations along corporation lines, and their painful en- 


. deavors to discover just what is the right thing to do, 


reminds me of a man down in Paducah who invested ina 
sure system for beating the races. 

“He sent his money to New York and received by 
return mail an elaborate set of instructions how to bet, 
with a certain capital, to bring about the utter annihila- 
tion of the bookmakers and get for himself all the money 
at the track. 

“ He followed the system carefully, losing, it is scarcely 
necessary to state, all his money. Then, disheartened but 
not discouraged and still retaining faith, he wired to the 
men who sold him the system: ‘I have followed your 
system carefully and am broke. How shall I act now?’ 

‘“A few hours later he received this reply: ‘Act like 
you are broke.’”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Jacob Schiff, the financier and philanthropist, is a natty 
little man with a gray beard. 


@ William Collier, the comedian, used to be a call-boy at 
Daly’s Theatre in New York. 


@ Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, has 
a standing luncheon invitation at the White House. 


CE. H. Harriman, the railroad magnate, makes a clever 
after-dinner speech when he wants to—and no reporters 
are present. 


@ Winston Churchill, the author, writes his books in a 
room in his house in New Hampshire overlooking the 
Connecticut River. 


@ John Philip Sousa, the bandmaster, is a limited member 
of the Gridiron Club at Washington. He was admitted 
when he was the leader of the Marine Band. 


@ Dr. Woods Hutchinson, the medical writer, does not 
smoke, simply because tobacco gives him no pleasure. 
He confesses, however, to an addiction for peppermints 
after meals. 


SOUTHWEST 


The Southwest is growing. 


g Bi 


New businesses are needed. New _ fac- 
tories have only to be started to run full 
capacity. Coal, gas, oil and raw material 
in abundance reduce the cost of operation 
and insure a wide margin between cost 
and selling price. Retail stores are being 
forced into wholesale houses to supply 
the demands of a rapidly growing country. 
The banks are making money, and so 
are the farmers who are raising big 
crops on low-priced land. No one who 
wants work is idle in the Southwest. 
Investors are reaping large profits, even 
for this country. 


Right now an unusual chance for mak- 
ing money is open in Eastern Oklahoma 
because of the removal of restrictions 
from the Indian Lands. 


In all these fields of activity there is sure to be a 
place for you to make money. The Southwest 
wants you and will reward you. Let me help 
you find the opportunity. Write me to-day, stat- 
ing the line of activity and the particular sec- 
tion in which you are most interested, and I 
will send you free, truthful and informative lit- 
erature which will show you what others have 
already accomplished and what you may do in 
that prosperous section. Write today. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Pass. Traff. Mer. 
1769 LaSalle Station 
Chicago 
1769 Frisco Building 
St. Louis 


are absolutely NA 
essential insweep- 
ing the sick-room, 
convenient in sweep- 
ing up the crumbs 
around the dining- 
room table, or in 
sweeping up the 
ashes in the smok- 
ing-room; while noth- 
ing picks up the clip- 
pings, threads, etc., 
from about the sewing- 
room as quickly and 
easily. Then, too, as an 
investment, a Bissell 
costs less than 2c.a month 
and will save many times this 
; every month in carpets, time, 
labor; besides saving human energy, pre- 
serving the health. Write for booklet. 


Buy a Bissell ‘““Cyco” Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase 
slip within one week from date of pur- 
chase, and we will send you FREE a 
fine quality card case with no print- / 

ing on it. f, 
\, BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO if 

\\ Dept. 36 A, Grand Rapids, Mich. £4 
(Largest and Only Excl ‘ 
sive Carpet Sweeper 


AN 
\ y Makers in the 
World). 


Sls. 
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YOU CAN EASILY SAVE $800 


& = worth of coal before Christ- 


mas by using a Barler Ideal 
Oil Heater, besidesitissucha 
clean way of heating a room. 
Why don’t you tryone now? 


The $5.00 size will last ten years. 
There is no smoke or odor. Itsaves 
moneyand makesyoumorecomfort- 
able. Letus send you free,new folder 
showing all sizes and the prices. 

Ifyouwant the beautifulcolored 
picture “After the Bath” for 
baby's bed room, send 10 cents in 
Stamps to pay part of the cost. 

TryaBarler Heateraweek—your 
money returned if not satisfied. 

A. C. Barler Mtg. Co., 102 E, Lake St., Chicago 


Paper-Shell Pecan 


Growing on a 5 acre lot of Mississippi Gulf Coast land, 
costing $200, is a most successful industry, working 
itself while you stay at home and pursue your regular 
occupation, ‘The results furnish a satisfactory life in- 
come from original small investment. Send for my Pecan 
circular and free Gulf Coast truck-farming illustrated booklet. 


Geo. H. Heafford, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Sense and Nonsense 


High Art 


Young Percival Spence, with a patience 


immense, 


Made smoke-blowing quite a High Art. 
He blew and he blew, and, before he was 


through, 


He achieved a Tobacco Heart. 


Cleaning Out the Jones Crowd 


OSECRANS W. PILLSBURY, of New 
Hampshire, who has been defeated 
twice for the Republican nomination 

for Governor, turned up at his office bright 
and early on the morning after his second 
rejection by the party convention, and 
told his friends this story. 

A man was once walking along the street 
when a door flew open and a man came 
bumping down the steps to the sidewalk. 
Picking him up the pedestrian asked what 
was the matter. 

““That’s my club in there,”’ said the pro- 
jectile. ‘“‘It’s a political club; there are 
nine Jones men, and I’m for Smith. They 
threw me out. But don’t worry. I’m 
going in and clean ’em all out. You stand 
here and count ’em.”’ 

In he went, and sure enough, in a minute 
the door burst open, and a figure cleared the 
steps without touching. 

“One!” said the spectator, holding up 
an index. 

‘““Hold on!” cried the prostrate one; 
“don’t begin to count yet. This is only 
me again!”’ 


The Weather Man 


The Weather Man’s a sprightly cuss, 
He knows his P’s and Q’s, 

Likewise his isotherms and things 
That men in his line use. 

His station in this life is such 
(Enthroned on plaints and scowls) 

He summons versatility 
To save him from our growls. 

So if, perchance, he misses fire, 
He’s got an answer pat; 

You might as well just save your breath, 
And let it go at that. 

Says he: “‘ The menu jor to-day— 
Rain, probably, and cool;”’ 

Then that same day is bright and fair 
(Which only proves the rule). 

And when you ask the reason why 
We didn’t get that rain, 

He says it is because they had 
“High pressure” up in Maine. : 


—M. L. Blumenthal. 


And then, when he says‘ Bright and fair,” 
And joy is in the land, 

The clouds pile up and pretty soon 
It rains to beat the band. 

But that is simple when you pause 
And hear what he’s to say: 

“There must have been an isobar 
Through Paterson, N. J.” 


— Guernsey Van Riper. 


A Nursery Rhyme to Date 


Twinkle, twinkle little star, 

Now I know just what you are. 
I no longer wonder what 

You are made of, twinkling spot! 


For, since Man’s enormous brain 
Has produced the aeroplane, 
Father often skims the air, 

For the cream of knowledge there. 


He has specimens of Mars, 
Jupiter, and lesser stars; 
While not long ago he soared 
And the Polar Star explored. 


Brother, with his latest pattern, 
Gyroscoped the rings of Saturn. 
Mother darling, every year, 

Summers in a different sphere. 


So, you are no mystery 
To a little child like me, 
For I know just what you are. 
Twinkle, twinkle little star! 
— Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


Kindergarten Coal-Mining 


Cicer ae experts from England, 
Germany and Belgium, visiting the 
Government fuel-testing plant at Pittsburg 
the other day, were much astonished at a 
spectacle which, by mere chance, came 
under their observation. It was that of a 
number of children of both sexes engaged in 
digging coal for their own private purposes. 

The city authorities, it appears, are lay- 
ing out a park and playground for the 
young folks in that vicinity, and, the work 
demanding the removal of a small hill, 
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Examine FREE the | 


Indispensable New PARSONS — 


The foremost of money-savers in r & 
telling one what not to do. 


PARSONS’ 
Laws of Business 


The invaluable companion of every one im business, — 
every one who does business, every one needing 
knowledge about business; every one who holds 
property or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world, — 


Over 220,000 Sold 
of former editions, 
Whether or not you 
have one, You cannot 


afford not to own The 
New Greatly Enriched — 
1908 Edition. 4 


With up-to-date chapters 
on Employers’ Liability; — 
Powers and Liabilities of 
Stockholders, Officers and 
Directors of Corporations; 
Food and Drug Law; New 
‘Trade-Mark Law, Bailment, 
etc. Also a Full Glossary | 
of Law Terms. 2 


It treats also of rights and duties 
under Contracts, Sales, Notes, — 
Agency, Agreement, Considera- — 
tion, Limitations, Leases, Part- 
nership, Executors, Interest, Insur- 
9x614 in. 909 pp. ance, Colleen ent Ree 

Pa Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, 
In Law Canvas Binding Assignments, Minors, Married 
Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 


Up-to-Date 1908—The book contains also abstracts of All — 
State Laws relating to Collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, 
Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. Like- 
wise nearly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. Sent by 
prepaid express, on examination for twenty days. Ifwhat we claim, 
remit $83.50 in payment; if not wanted, notify us and we will send 

stamps for return. Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. — 


The S.S. Scranton Co., Hartford, Conan. 
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The Famous 


Legal Standard 


Why It Pays to Buy 
Sea Lion Leather Belting 


First cost and maintenance cost of 
belts are two very different things. 
That’s why you save money getting 
Sea Lion Belting. It costs you a 
trifle more to begin with, but it 
lasts enough longer to more than | 
make up for the initial cost. | 

Jf you require a belt that will stand q 

live steam, water conditions such as 
leaking roofs, bursting pipes or flooded 
wheel pits and the trying humidity of a 
warm climate—in fact any of the conditions 
that so quickly knock out an ordinary belt— 


SEA LION 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


LEATHER BELTING 


Is the only Azza you can afford to buy. 

cig We cut it from the choicest oak tanned hides 

7 on the market—using only center stock. Every 
P process in the making is done with utmost 
thoroughness and care. The laps are joined by 
our own process of cement under 3,000 Ibs. hy- 
draulic pressure to the square inch, so that you 
could tear the leather sooner than separate the 
joints by any tensile strain. We sell it undera 
guarantee equally as liberal to the user as we place 
on our Oak Tanned Reliance Leather Belting, 
and that means every foot is guaranteed and 
that we will repair or replace any belt defective 
jn stock or workmanship; and in addition to 
the above we guarantee the laps against open- 
ing up on account of either water or steam. 

We are also manufacturers of Reliance, Ster- 
ling, Imperial and Dynamo 
brands of belting — which 
are just as good value for 
different purposes. Write 
us about your belt neecls. @& 
We will advise you and 
send youa book on belting. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

14 So. Green St., Chicago. 
Branches — New Orleans, 

Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 


_ —_— 


No Matter 
who Wins- 


PAY YOUR 
ELECTION BET 
WITH A BOX OF 


BRYAN Candies q 


Voted the BEST CANDIES in the World 


_ By a Discriminating Public. = 


) F R E E pues ace, mess, 
Beautiful Centerpiece 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing a hot 
iron over the pattern. \ until February |, 1 
to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1909 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Full of 
new ideas and designs. Invaluable to embroiderers as show- 
ing what and how to embroider. Contains instructions for 
working above design; over 100 pages of other designs; 
hundreds of illustrations ; complete instructions for them all ; 
eee diagrams for beginners. 
Pere | ColoredPlatesshowing how toem- 

Ek pbroider popular flowers; Center- 
ae Tee OWDERY, pieces, Doilies ,SofaCushions,etc., 
a inWallachian, LazyDaisy, Eyelet 
and Mountmellick; Coral Work 
Designs; Centers and Doilies on 
Huck; Centers and Doilies with 
Net Insertion, Hosiery Designs; 
Dainty Christmas Novelties. 

Send 16c for book and postage. 
OneTransfer Pattern No. 1160 Bwill 
be sent you FREE. Ask for Pat. 
1160 Bin your letter. If more than 
one of this pattern is desired, then 
price is 6c each for duplicates. 
Béok will reach you in one envelope 
and FREE pattern in a separate 
envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
81 Union St., New London, Conn. 


THE NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK 


rae 


= 
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Si Nal 


os a a 


scam 4 


doctor what §& 
preventive of § 
coldsandpneu- a monia and the § 
chances are he will say The Everstick, 

Invisible Rubber. Many amanor woman hasrisked g 


. oe S 
Ask your 
isthe greatest 


3 colds and pneumonia rather than wear the thick, 
« clumsy rubber of the old type. This need not be 
‘| 4 ~so now, for the appearance of the smallest shoe 


is not marred by The Everstick Invisible Rubber. 
The only rubber recommended by physicians. 
Always for sale where 
good shoes are sold, 

Men's Eversticks, $1.00. Women’s Eversticks, $1.00 
Women’s Everstick Foothold, black, 
Women’s Everstick Foothold, white or tan, 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
THE ADAMS & FORD COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


[ Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, 53.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 


Sizes and Prices 
$3.50 
9x7T4ft. 4.00 
9x9 ft. 4.50 
9x10%ft. 5.00 
9x12ft. 5.50 
6.50 


Both sides can be 

used. Sold direct at 

one profit. Money 

refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 

New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 917 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 


To clean up Surplus Stock 
Semi Annual Clearing 


Sale of Automobile Sup- 
PRICE plies and Accessories 
Send for Flyer No. 18 


Neustadt Automobile and Supply Co. 
3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


? ,’ ° 
», Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 4.51°°°° 
5 pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price, $2.00.We 
» pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
A home buyers. Hides tanned into Robes. Send for Price 
List. Andergch Bros., Dept. 36, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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considerable excavation has been necessary. 
Incidentally, a seam of coal eight inches 
thick was disclosed. This was a chance too 
good to be lost, and the small boys and girls 
of the neighborhood promptly attacked the 
deposit of fossil fuel with hatchets, shovels 
and such other tools as were ready at hand. 

The foreign experts had never witnessed 
anything of the kind before. In Europe 
such a seam would have been regarded as a 
very desirable mine, and would have been 
worked as such. On the Continent espe- 
cially, coal has become so precious, through 
exhaustion of the available supply, that an 
eight-inch seam is a store of treasure. 
Miners burrow into the depths of the 
ground for the stuff, after the manner of 
rats, and fetch it to the surface by the 
sackful. 

Yet here was a coal mine turned over 
to the children—because, forsooth! in the 
United States it is not thought worth while 
to work a seam less than twenty inches in 
width. So the visitors looked on in amaze- 
ment while the girls and boys dug away, 
carrying the free fuel in baskets and scut- 
tles to their homes near by, bringing back 
the emptied receptacles and fillmg them 
again and again. Every day the workmen 
came with their carts and cut away more 
of the hill, exposing a few more feet of the 
seam, which the youngsters continued to 
dispose of in the way which has already 
been described. 

As a result, some hundreds of tons have 
been taken out, and many a poor Pittsburg 
family has its bin full of coal for the winter 
which cost it nothing but the labor of get- 
ting it out and storing it. It is soft coal, of 
course, this being the kind that is found in 
the neighborhood of Pittsburg. 


The Shopper 


I’ve got fifty cents in my pocket, 
I saved since the Fourth of July. 
I thought of a chain with a locket, 
But found that the price is too high ; 
A fine diamond pin would be splendid, 
Or maybe a ring with a pearl; 
But that’s all I've got when I spend it, . 
So what would you get for a girl? 


I’ve counted my dimes to make certain, 
And walked past the stores awful slow ; 
I don’t mind my feet when they’re hurtin’, 
Or how far I may have to go; 
I don’t mind the walkin’ —I'd ruther — 
T bet that you'd walk twicet as fur 
Ij you was somebody or other 
And wanted a present for Her! 


I’ve seen lots of things without trouble 
I'd just as soon buy her as not, 
But most of ’em cost more’n double 
The whole of the money I’ve got. 
I thought tt was lots—it was pleasant 
To earn it and save it, somehow; 
But when I look out for a present 
It don’t seem like anything now. 


I bet I could go in a jiffy 
And spend it if it was for me; 

And Tommy Gibbs said he could ij he 
Had that much in cash: but, you see, 

A boy can get things that are cheaper, 
He hardly needs nothin’ at all, 

But girls are much sweeter and deeper, 
And fijty cents seems awful small ! 


I’m glad she don’t know how I figger 
And figger and figger expense, 

To see if there ain’t somethin’ bigger 
To get for the same fifty cents. 

And I don’t know yet what I'll get her, 
How good it will be and how nice, 

But no girl will get nothin’ better 
Than she will from me—at the price! 

—J. W. Foley. 


The Japanese Question 


Sanitary Floors 
ANITARY means comfortable and 


beautiful, as well as clean; for comfort 
and beauty are aids to health. The most 
sanitary of floors is linoleum. More sanitary 
even than hardwood, because more com- 
fortable and more beautiful. Much less 
costly, and quieter; and easier to clean, too, 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum 


makes the most satisfactory and longest-lasting 
floor—A molded inlaid, formed in one piece—an 
improvement over the old inlaid formed of separate 
color blocks. No joints water can soak into; no 
places dirt and germs can lodge. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum 


is more pliable and less harsh of surface, than other 
kinds. No chipping or cracking when down. Hand- 
somer patterns. Better and longer wearing colors. 


Ask your dealer to show you the many beautiful patterns 
of Coox’s LinoLEeuM. Look for the name on the back. 


for Sanitary Walls. The mod- 
ern wall covering — waterproof 


Cook’s Decora 


and cleanable. Won't fade, can’t crack; lasts a lifetime 


and doesn’t show the wear. A rub with a damp cloth 
makes it like new again. Many beautiful patterns. 
Artistic effects and individual treatments not obtain- 
able in wall paper. Ask your paper-hanger, or 
dealer, for Coox’s Decora. 


For complete information on linoleum, and 
patterns reproduced in colors, write for 
Cook’s Linoleum Book M. Use the cor- 
ner coupon; or a postal, asking for 
Book M. 

Coox’s LINOLEuM, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Since GOLD MEDAL FLOUR occupies to-day a most important part in supplying the world with 
pure food, we believe American housewives and flour buyers generally will be interested to see a 
picture of the Washburn-Crosby Mills, where GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is made, and read some facts 
concerning the capacity and operations of this enormous plant. 

The daily capacity of the Washburn-Crosby Mills is 35,000 barrels. Each year the equivalent of 
all the wheat raised on 20,000 farms of 160 acres each is ground into the best flour on earth. Every 
working day in the year more than 150 cars of wheat are consumed, and more than 150 cars of flour 
and feed are shipped out of the Washburn-Crosby Mills. More than 10,500,000 loaves of bread can be 
made daily from the product of our mills. 

The great grain fields of the west are at our threshold and furnish a never ending supply of wheat 
fresh and free from the dust of long travel. But even so, nothing is left to chance, and our perfect 

system, including the washing and scouring process to which each grain is sub- 
jected, insures the sweetest and cleanest flour possible to obtain. 


x*<" =o ced For a number of years we have operated in our laboratory a miniature flour 
ee mill with daily capacity of scarcely one barrel. This little mill proved itself a 
penis oe Zs valuable adjunct to our testing facilities, enabling us to grind into flour, samples 
SBN-Cp™, | of wheat offered in this market. Thus we could tell before actually making 
| gem an | purchase, whether or not the wheat offered was up to GOLD MEDAL standard. 
ay oe We have been so well pleased with the results obtained from our miniature 
ef ed testing mill that it was decided to erect a six-story building (see x above) in 
is Sy the midst of our plant to hold a new Experimental Mill of 600 barrels daily 
i a ‘hy J capacity. 
Pe By 2B oe This new mill is a perfect machine for the manufacture of patent flour. 
( | LOU XE Washburn-Crosby experts have searched the world over for the latest and most 
| WAShpunn-cra <pv.c0. | improved methods, have studied scientific processes and applied this study and 


p research to the construction of our model mill. 
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If an inventor presents to us a new machine which apparently has good points to assist in the man- 
cture of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR, we give the machine a trial in the Experimental Mill, testing and 
ing the proposition from every standpoint before deciding that it is good enough to have a place in 
main system of our big mills. Thus our enormous capacity in the main plant is permitted to grind 
uninterruptedly, using systems and processes which have been previously proven and thoroughly 
d out. 

We have the most expert millers in charge of our grinding floor; we have the most up-to-date 
ling plant in the world to-day, and by the use of the new Experimental Mill, we need not put a 
chine in our main plant nor grind a pound of wheat until we know just what the new machine and 

wheat will do for GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. In addition, our Laboratory and Testing Room, 
emists, Experimental Bakers, Flour Testers and the entire organization are working constantly for 
quality of GOLD MEDAL. 

It will indeed pay any buyer of flour to call at the Washburn-Crosby offices 
he Chamber of Commerce building when next visiting Minneapolis, receive 
ass through the mills, and see what the making of a barrel of flour fit to carry 

GOLD MEDAL brand means to us. | 

Our ambition is to hold a customer’s trade permanently after the first order. 
rit, quality and economy to the purchaser is the policy which forms the foun- 
ion of our business. That it is successful is evidenced by the fact that we _ 


inte! 


S 
wa 


e been for years the largest flour manufacturers in the world. ee ta 3 - 
A trial of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is all we ask of you. a =H = 
eRO J H id 


Quality will do the rest. BS | 
Your grocer has GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. | ae? CUS | 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. ; 


we 


 WASHpurn-crosBye® | | 
fs q 


a FLOUR © 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Makes, Keeps and 
Ro er Restores Beauty in 
Nature’s Own Way. 


For sale by all deal- 
ers, or mailed upon 
receipt of price, C 
A Sample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 


Won’t Slip 
CrutchTip 


This tip won’t slip 
on any surface, 
Made in five sizes, 
internal diameter. 
No. 17, 5gin.; No. 
18, %in.; No.19, 
% in.; No. 20, 1 
in.; No. 21, 14¢ in. 
Mailed upon ré- 
ceipt of price, 30 
cents per pair. 


° ’ 
Bailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 
} Made to prevent pricking 
and disfiguring the fore- 
finger insewing or embroid- 
ery. Three sizes—small, 
PAT. APPLIED FOR|| 


medium and large. 
BAILEY'S -RUBBER}| 


il 


Mailed, 6c. each, 


Cleans the teeth 
perfectly = 
} and pol- 
ishes be se 
enanel ==, BAe 
without y LLIN ON 
injury. CELL LE LLELLE 4 
Never ir- Wh vH A Yo Ye 
ritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth wash or powder. 
Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 
25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
100 page Catalogue of Everything tn Rubber Goods, Free. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


A 


is different from every 

other shoe made—it’s in 

the sole—the patented, therapeutic cushion 
inner sole, which provides that supremely de- 
lightful foot-comfort you have longed for —no 
breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 
or foot troubles — no more tired, aching, burning 
feet—endorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 


Combines Style and Comfort 
Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the 
unique construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties pre- 
serve and improve health. We will give you the 
namé of your nearest dealer selling this shoe. 
Write for it today. Address: 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 
Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Sole Makers of Women’s Shoes. 


\—Z : 
- School and College Flags 


Specially designed and made to order in quanti- 
ties of one dozen or more at wholesale prices. 
Students’ Committees and Classes will do wellto get our de- 
signs, prices and discounts, when considering the flag question. 
Artistic first class work only at makers’ low prices. 
We make Flags, Arm Bands, Pillow Covers, Mortar Board 
Caps, Class Caps, etc., etc. 


W.H. SMITH & SONS, Manufacturers 
25 N. Fourth Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


(Pad 


Perfect 


mga 


Carriage & 


| Washer 


~4 Circulars Free 


“ Pat. App. For 4 
' Price $1.75 fF | 
| Extra Top 50c. E 4 

Agents Wanted f 7 
This mop-yarn top outlasts six sponges. — @ 
q Indispensable for garages, liveries and 4 
private owners. Sent prepaid on receipt | ~ 
of price. Money back if not satisfactory. ¥ 4 


Long & Ma: 


nn Co., 520 Graves St., Rochester, N.Y. } q 


ae Cheaper than wood, com- i) fl 
@XASY bining strength and art. [@ko OP f # § 
For lawns, churches, F° ap ah a 
cemeteries, Send for etelieetelel 
Free Catalog, Address Tn 


4, Lhe Ward Fence Co, 
M Box 735, Decatur, Ind, 
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College-Bred 


Farmers 


They Tell How They Made 
the Old Farm Pay 


Building Up a Herd 


HE application of my two years’ train- 
T ing as a student in the Illinois College 

of Agriculture has been altogether in 
codperating with my father on three farms 
of rich timber soil four hundred and eighty- 
five acres in extent. This soil is highly 
suitable for the production of farm crops 
and livestock in combination. 

As my father had always been decidedly 
successful as a farmer along practical lines, 
I realized the difficulty of putting my 
scientific training into practice, and knew 
that this must be done gradually and con- 
servatively. 

My first efforts were along the lines of 
pure-bred farm crop seeds. The increase 
in yield and quality of our corn crops was 
so satisfactory that they are now in general 
use on our farms. For example, last season 
our yield of thoroughbred Reed’s Yellow 
Dent corn, from a field of fifty acres, 
averaged eighty-six bushels to the acre by 
weight. Our best field, however, of thirty- 
eight acres, averaged ninety-two bushels to 
the acre. Naturally our neighbors were 
interested in results of this kind, and as a 
consequence came to us to buy seed-corn. 

In a comparatively short time farmers 
from distant points of the county were 
buying their seed-corn from us, and now we 
havecommerce outside the State. Wehave 
a call for all the high-grade seed-corn we 
can select from our fields, and this line of 
our work on the farm, which is directly a 
result of my scientific training, is a most 
decided and important source of profit. 

As a portion of the farms are fine rolling 
ground, well studded with an abundance 
of springs of clear water, our natural situa- 
tion is admirable for the growing of cattle. 
In fact, my father had for many years made 
a practice of pasturing and finishing steers 
for the market, thereby affording a profit- 
able outlet for the crops produced by the 
farm. Before I went to college he had 
secured a good herd of high-grade Aber- 
deen-Angus cows headed by a fine regis- 
tered sire. This herd was kept for the 
purpose of breeding our own feeding steers, 
and consequently familiarity with good 
cattle of this kind gave me a natural desire, 
on returning from college, to breed only the 
best cattle. Therefore I persuaded my 
father to start in with one excellent regis- 
tered cow. 

By careful breeding, augmented by the 
occasional purchase of an excellent regis- 
tered animal, our herd of thoroughbreds 
has increased to about twenty head, and 
that without any great outlay on our part. 
At the same time our herd of fine-grade 
animals has increased greatly. 

All this involved the daily application of 
the principles of scientific farming which I 
learned in college, and also brought into 
play another branch of knowledge obtained 
there, that of laying out and building a 
thoroughly-modern system of barns and 
other farm buildings. This my training 
enabled me to do in a way that has ap- 
parently secured to us the maximum of 
convenience and efficiency; at least, the 
buildings, their arrangement and equip- 
ment, all seem to be very satisfactory. 
The frames of all our buildings were made 
from timber grown on the place, and much 
of the other lumber used was also from 
native timber. In fact, our total outlay of 
cash for the building of a curb-roofed barn, 
seventy-two by forty-eight feet, with a 
twelve-foot shed and a capacity for feeding 
fifty head of cattle (divided into five lots), 
seventy-five hogs, and for storing seventy- 
five tons of hay, seven hundred bushels of 
corn, five hundred bushels of oats and 
ground feed, was only $1000. This barn is 
sixteen feet from foundation to plates. 
Any farmer who has lately built a barn of 
this size, buying the lumber from the local 
lumber yard and hiring a contractor or 
master carpenter to draw plans and do the 
work, will realize the extent of the economy 
which we effected in the building of this 
barn by the application of knowledge I had 
gained at school. 

While I cannot illustrate in figures the 
value of my training in the judging of beef 
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Paint 
Your 


Buggy Now 
Do It Yourself 


The finish of a vehicle is worn 
and shabby from constant summer 
use. The rains and mud, snow, ice 
and frost of winter are the most severe 
strain on its durability. Now is the time 
to protect and beautify your vehicles, to 
prevent rust and decay and prolong their 
life and usefulness. As a simple matter of 
economy you should repaint. It costs only | 
a trifle and anyone can do it. The result is a hand= 
some carriage-gloss finish in rich colors or black. 


Neal’s Carriage Paint 


is for buggies, vehicles of all kinds (including baby’s carriage), row-boats, — | 
flower stands—anything indoors or out requiring a brilliant, durable finish. _ 
Wagons, implements, wheelbarrows, lawn-settees—dozens of things — 
about the home and farm should be protected from moisture, rust and 

decay during the winter months. ’ 


There are five strong reasons for fall house painting. 


Ask us. 
IT’S — 
Complete Catalog and Details of our Selling Helps for Retail Dealers on Request 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. Q, Detroit, Michigan 


IN DETROIT —Life is Worth Living 


The Acme Quality Text Book contains many suggestions for home 
beautifying and explains fully how to accomplish the best results in 
all sorts of painting, varnishing, staining and enameling. Write for it. 


With Walnut Army Grip ( 


The revolver that’s safe for you 
and unsafe for the other fellow. 


New and scientific construction 
° Made in 22, 32 and 38 
renders this revolver the one abso- Calibre. 

ie ic 4, 5 and 6-in. Barrels 
lutely safe revolver —a_ distinct sod at leading Hardware, 
: . . Sporting Goods and Depart- 
advance in safety principles. ment Stores, or supplied direct 
at regular prices in localities where our go 

are not handled by local dealers, Satisfac! 
and safe delivery always guaranteed, = 


We Recommend $10 
the 4-Inch Barrel 
Send for our big new Gun Guide, 1908-9, Th 
best and most instructive fire-arms catalog evel 
issued. Gives points on selection, care and use 
fire-arms. Offers the best fire-arms values in 


the American market — one hundred illustra’ 
—just issued. Every one should have a copy. 


Materials are superior; the shape and make- 
up of handles insures a good, strong grip. 
Its defensive powers are unapproachable. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


15 Chestnut Street, Norwich, Conn. 


Skate Making 


With Us Manufacturer 
Is Not an Offers so é 
Experiment: Great a Variety § Fi 
It’s a — : a of Skates 
Science. THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES as We Do. 


Send for new catalogues describing the different styles and models. When 
writing, please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates, 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
8 Long Lane, E.C.,London. Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 84-86 Chambers St., N.Y. 


at the same time I know for a cer- 
that it has been of great financial 
o me and will be to the end of my 
a farmer, which I intend shall be 
end of my life. Before going to the 
al college I used to look upon the 
‘of the busy seasons with dread, and 
[ ean say with all sincerity that this 
ely changed and that the work is no 
ra drudgery, but is keenly anticipated 
working out of an intensely interest- 
yblem, or rather many of them. 
—W. D. MOBLEY. 
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Melons as a Foundation 
=) 
ry STUDY of botany, plant-breeding 
and agricultural chemistry in the 
sota School of Agriculture naturally 
d my interest along the lines of re- 
ement of agriculture. As I was, on 
ving school, without funds with which 
/ buy land, machinery and horses for 
er f farming, I decided to rent a small 
» of ground and put it under high 

‘tivation. After three years’ experience 
yoh a small patch I rented a larger tract 
ad branched out a little. 

This land had been bringing the previous 
ter about twenty dollars an acre on an 
cay of nearly that amount. Seventeen 
tes of this land I prepared for musk- 
plons. These vary in price greatly, 
cording to their seasonableness, those 
ist on the market bringing a far higher 
ice than the main crop. Realizing this, 
jmade my plans to get all the advantage 
be had from an early market. I knew 
at this could be done only by germinat- 
ig under glass—and just how to get the 
Fe to cover a large number of melon- 
ills at a small expense was a decidedly 
‘rplexing problem; but at last I felt that 
‘was in the way of solving it. 
Going to the nearest photograph gallery 
asked the proprietor how many old nega- 
ves he had in stock which were of no 
ilue to him. His answer surprised me, 
r he had several hundred.. These I 
yught at a merely nominal price, and by 
renching them in hot lye I readily re- 
loved the chemical film from them. These 
anes of glass were 5x7 inches, and from 
rips of rough lumber I made frames to fit 
rem. Over each hill I planted with melon 
seds I placed one of these frames, with the 
lass about three inches above the ground. 
‘hus, to all practical purposes, I had a 
nall hotbed for each hill, protecting the 
routing seeds from early spring frosts 
nd from injurious insects until the vines 
ere large enough to take care of them- 
elves. Then the boxes were removed. 
The land was sufficiently rich in potash 
nd in phosphates, but not in nitrogen. 
“herefore I used three applications of 
litrate of soda, thus forcing the vines in 
heir early growth. By the time the ripen- 
ng season was on, the nitrate of soda had 
lone its work and left the fruit to ripen, 
vyhere manure would have given the vines 
. tendency to keep on growing and pro- 
lucing new green fruit. 

This crop of melons brought me three 
housand dollars. Because I had the ad- 
vantage of the early market, I was able to 
et for the most of my crop two and three 
lollars a bushel, whereas later in the season 
nelons sold in my market for twenty-five 
ents to fifty centsa bushel. I do not think 
t would have been possible for me to have 
iandled this crop successfully without the 
mowledge of fertilizers and of how to 
sombat injurious insects which I obtained 
xy my agricultural college course. 

Other crops of the same season brought 

ne equally good results, and for the same 

easons, but melons will serve as a specific 

sxample. 

m the proceeds of my melon crop, 

thousand dollars, I bought an eighty- 

farm which was considered very un- 

itable, from the fact that it was hilly 

overrun with quack-grass and wild 

. The tenant who had worked this 

n before I bought it could scarcely get 

or living from it. The true student in 

e of science always enjoys the practi- 

lution of a difficult problem, and I 

certainly confronted with a large 
ortunity for this sort of enjoyment. 

lizing that land so depleted as this 

be abundantly fertilized, and it must 

be cleared of the obnoxious quack- 

and wild oats, I decided that my 

m of this double problem lay in 

g a large flock of sheep loose on the 

Tn the fall I bought about six hun- 

eep and allowed them to roam over 

fields. The result was that all the 
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OFFEE, you know, is a flavor. 
Many people think of Coffee asa 
food, a drink, a Stimulant ora berry. 
It is all of these and then Some. 
But 95 people out of every hundred 

drink Coffee merely because they J/ike it. 

And they like it because a particular 
flavor of it pleases them. 

: Now there are as many different 
flavors of Coffee as there are of Candy. 

A person may be very fond of 
Caramels and detest Chocolate Creams. 

A person may be very fondof Java Cof- 
fee flavor and detest Brazilian Coffee flavor. 

In the South ‘‘ Black Coffee”’ is popu- 
lar, and in the West a lighter, smoother 
Coffee, for instance. 

So that ‘‘Coffee’’ is a word of Many 
Meanings. 

* * * 

People who ‘‘don’t like Coffee”’ have 
never yet found the.particular flavor of Coffee 
which would have pleased them. 

They can find it yet. 

When they do find it they won’? quit 
drinking it, and they shouldn't quit. 

Because good Coffee, properly roast- 
ed, steel cut, purified and packed in dust- 
tight tins, in short, Bakerized Coffee, is the 
most harmless of all good stimulants. 

Music and applause are stimulants, 
too, you know. 

Coffee is quite as harmless as these, 
if it be good enough and properly made. 

But how to find-out really good Coffee. 

And how to find-out the precise kind 
of Coffee flavor which best pleases your 
individual palate, as certain kinds of Candy 
please certain Children. 


© full pound of 


full-strength, 


There zs a way! 

Forthe first timein history you may now 
buya‘‘Find-out Package’”’ of Bakerized Coffee. 

This Find-out Package contains the 
three different flavors of highest grade Coffee. 

Observe that the three distinct flavors 
in the ‘‘Find-out Package” of Bakerized 
Coffee, are not merely three kinds of Coffee, 
but three fixedand wnvarying flavors of Coffee. 

These flavors are built up by Coffee 
Experts from all the necessary and varying 
kinds of Coffee, each year, to a fixed standard 
of flavor and stimulation. 

When therefore you buy a “ Find-out 
Package”’ of Bakerized Coffee and find from 
it just which Coffee flavor best pleases your 
palate you can then feel sure of getting that 
same identical flavor year after year, under 
its given brand. 

You can do this no matter how the 
flavor of Coffee grown in Brazil, Java, or 
elsewhere, may be affected from year to year 
by rain or drought, by bad harvesting or by 
indifferent roasting. 

(Your Grocer, no matter how able 
or conscientious he be, cannot control these 
crop-variations in Coffee.) 

th Ge ee : 

So, you can now, once for all, find-out 
—and decide forever—which flavor of Coffee 
is most delicious to your individual taste. 

Send 30 cents in stamps to the ad- 
dress below, and you will receive for it a 
“Find-out Package” of Bakerized Coffee. 

This package will contain over three- 
quarters of a pound of the best Coffee you 
have ever tasted. 

That Coffee will be put up in three 
separate boxes. 


| Sind of © 
= full-strength, or 
- 


ow to Find Out 
Coffee 


By John E. Kennedy ~ 


One of these three boxes will contain 
“VIGORO” Bakerized Coffee. 

This is a robust fuming aromatic 
stimulating Coffee—full of uplift, spicy odor 
and generous flavor. 

It is a vigorous, ‘‘black”” Southern 
Coffee which ‘‘touches the spot” and “puts 
you up on horseback.” 

Another box will contain ‘‘BAR- 
RINGTON HALL” Bakerized Coffee. 

This is deliciously smooth and fra- 
grant, mellow, fine and satisfying, with a 
delightful, lingering after-taste. 

It is more nearly the standard flavor of 
right-good Coffee than any other we know of. 

A third box contains “SIESTA 
Bakerized Coffee.” 

This is of mild and dainty flavor, full 
of subtle delicacy and bouquet. 

Pale in color, with a delicious winy 
effect, which delights the Palate rather than 
stimulates the Nervous System. 

Ideal for those who want to avoid 
strong Coffee. 

x xX 

Buy a ‘‘Find-out Package” of Baker- 
ized Coffee today. 

Settle the Coffee question for all time. 

Send 30 cents in stamps for this de- 
cisive Find-out Package. 

We agree here and now to refund the 
money instantly if you say you haven’t had 
a dollar’s worth of satisfaction and inside 
information from that package when you 
have made the Coffee test accornpanying it. 


Address—today—Baker Importing 
Co.—Dept. A,—116 Hudson St., New York; 
or Dept. A, 246 Second St. N., Minneapolis. 


ape full ae of coffe 
a full-strength,or 103 
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Save %4 on Coal Bills 


Attach a Powers Heat Regulator to 
your furnace or boiler, Its action is 
automatic. It needs no attention—has 
no wires, no batteries. 

Silently and surely— night and day—it 
regulates the draft so you don’t waste 
an ounce of coal. 


Nosudden changes 
—no variation 
whatever. Simply / 
set the indicator at /= 
the temperature f 
you want. The Reg- \ 
ulator does all the \ 
rest. Prevents the 
colds that result 
from varying heat. 
Sent on 60 days’ trial. 

Nocostif not satisfactory. Write to-day 
for our book—then judge what this in- 
vention means to you. Address Powers 
Regulator Co., 45 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, or 115 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Powers Heat Regulator 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 


Finish your floors with 
“61” and they won’t 
show the marks of heel 
or chair-leg. ‘°61”’ is mar- 
proof «and water-proof. 
It’s the floor varnish that 
“Shows Only the Refiec- 
tion.” To prove it 

Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61.’’ Stamp on it 
with your heel—prove to yourself the 
protection it will render your floors, 
You may dent the wood but you can't 
crack the varnish, 

Ask your dealer for ‘*61’’—if he hasn't 
it write direct tous. Our Booklet tells all 
about floor-finishing —we send it free. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc.\ 
83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 
Factories 


BUFFALO 
PARIS 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 


CHICAGO 
HAMBURG 


il] a 
mn 
See How Handy? 


A push with yourthumb—andit'sin. That's the 
whole story of the Handihook—the clever new 
hook. No hammering. No screwing. You can 
hang any thing with a Ilandihook —anywhere 
—any time—in an instant. And it hangs a 
small picture just as wellas it does a heavy 
coat, and vice versa. Holds 10 pounds. Will 
not disfigure wall or woodwork. Small, 
neat and ornamental. 
Ifyouhanganythingin yourhome, office 
or store — pictures, calendars, whisks, i 
towels, coats, waists, skirts, kitchen utensils, 
etc., —hang it the Handihook way—the new 
way, Get some —you'll like the way they 
work. Four finishes. Brass, 25¢ doz. Gun 
metal, nickel and antique copper, 30¢ doz. 
If your stationery or hardware 
dealer can't supply you, send us his 
name az7id 10¢ for Saiiple Assortment. 


A. GOERTZ & CO., 282 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J 


Elasticity 


Spencerian Pens are made of carefully 
tempered, accurately gauged steel. This 
means an elastic pen—an easy writing 
pen. There are many styles of 


SPENGERIAN 


STEEL PENS 
choose yourown. Yours is there. Sample 
card of 12 different kinds will be sent for 
6 cents postage. j 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 347 Broadway, New York / 


DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates on household goods to all 
Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 


Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 101 
Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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growth was closely clipped and the land 
was richly fertilized in the bargain. Then 
I fed the sheep hay and a little grain until 
they were fat enough for the market. 

My first attempt in this line was so 
successful that I have twice repeated it, 
with the result that my average profit for 
three years has been three thousand dollars 
net. While this has required much hard 
work and application, it has been very 
satisfactory; and I do not hesitate to say 
that the same results would have been 
impossible without my education in the 
agricultural school. 

The chief point of value in that training 
has been in knowing how to apply the right, 
fertilizers, how to select the best crops and 
seeds, and how to breed the varieties best 
adapted to their own particular surround- 
ings, how to combat injurious insects and 
fungus diseases—and, above all else, how 
to thoroughly enjoy the occupation I have 
chosen. —JOHN VINCENT BAILEY. 


What a Tenant Farmer Did 


CAME home from the agricultural 

school in 1905, and the next year rented 
twenty acres of badly-worn ground, putting 
in a crop of fall wheat, and attending it as 
near scientifically as I could. The yield 
averaged thirty-eight bushels to the acre, 
or six bushels more than any other yield in 
that neighborhood. On the score of this 
excess of one hundred and twenty bushels 
I credited my education with $96, as the 
wheat brought eighty cents a bushel. 

Last year I put in forty acres of corn, 
which I cultivated, and secured an average 
yield of seventy bushels to the acre, which 
was fully twenty bushels more to the acre 
than corn on the same quality of land in 
my locality averaged. So this corn, at 
fifty-three cents a bushel, made another 
credit of $424 to the score of my training. 

The excess of yield under scientific 
methods is where the agricultural training 
pays dividends. Besides a knowledge of 
why things are thus and so, I learned at 
college the valuable lesson of how to handle 
my time so that it would be well improved 
instead of wasted. Also a knowledge of 
the proper conversion of stock and of corn 
has been of great value to me, and so, too, 
is the crop rotation system which I figured 
out for this locality with the help of my 
professor. 

In reviewing the results of my work it is 
only fair to bear in mind the fact that I am 
a renter and therefore could not handle 
the land to so great an advantage as I 
would have been able to do had I owned 
the farm myself. — JoDeNEWELE: 


Paid the Homestead Debt 


Nee I left the agricultural school I 
have succeeded in paying the debt on 
the old homestead, besides making some 
valuable improvements, the most valuable 
of which is the tiling of the land. When 
the work now in progress is completed in 
the spring, the whole farm of two hundred 
and ten acres can be cultivated without 
any difficulty in the wettest seasons. The 
system of crop rotation that I have been 
practicing for several years is: Corn two 
40s, oats one 40, wheat one 40, and meadow 
and pasture one 40, 

All the stock kept is thoroughly high 
grade and some are thoroughbred, con- 
sisting of Percherons and Hambletonian 
horses, shorthorn cattle, Poland-China 
hogs and Shropshire sheep. Of all the 
stock I have raised the horses and sheep 
have given the best satisfaction. I used 
to be considerable of a dairyman, but 
lately I have decided to leave the honors, 
as well as the drudgery, of this line of farm- 
ing to somebody else. —J, PETERSON. 


College and Money 


ALS first year and a half after leaving 
school I spent on the farm and in the 
pinery. Finally I settled down in 1901 and 
have farmed ever since. The education 
which I received at the agricultural school 
has been everything to me. Now I have 
one hundred and sixty acres of land free 
from every incumbrance, and fifty shares in 
the local bank. I have followed diversified 
farming, as I think that gives better and 
cleaner crops. My new sheep barn is one 
of the finest in this locality, and so is 
my granary. Both of them I have built 
myself, — MELVIN B. LUND. 


Editor’s Note— This is the third of a series of 
articles written by men who have made a farm 
education pay. The fourth will appear soon, 
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2515 CRITIC model. A popular 
Vici Kid Shoe. Price $4.00. De- 
livered prepaid for $4.25. 


CRAWFORD SHOES 
ARE UNION MADE 


A filler is used between the inner and outersoles of all 
shoes but the bottoms of Crawfords are filled with a 
special improved preparation, more expensive than ordi- 
nary filler, but used because it prevents the insoles from 
becoming rough and uneven. The combination of firm, 
closely fibred insoles, special Crawford filler and “bend” 
outersoles insures a perfectly smooth, comfortable bed 
for the feet of Crawford wearers. 

Ask your local Crawford dealer why Crawford “‘stay-up”’ 
box toes never flatten down, why Crawfords made on patented 
‘‘Tredstrate”’ lasts hold their shape and fit so well. Ask him about 
the advantages of Crawford reinforced shanks and “bend” sole leather. 

Crawfords possess unusual and practical points of merit not 
found in ordinary shoes. Buy a pair of Crawfords! 


Charles A. Eaton Company CL ll Exar 


Brockton, Massachusetts . President 
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TRADE MARK 
PATENT APPLIED FOR - 


No. H-1504 No. H-1511 


These chairs in Streit Genuine Leather or any other 
covering. Both tufted with steel clinched buttons 
guaranteed zever to come out. 


Fifteen minutes spent stretched out in the Slumber Chair will rest every 
tired muscle, will soothe every nerve, will provea veritable tonic. More actual 
work can afterwards be accomplished and with less expenditure of vital force. 


The Slumber Chair gives support where no other chair does, at the 
small of the back where most needed. The back and seat are one piece. 
Lower the back, the seat moves with it. There is always the same com- 
fortable curve, constructed scientifically to compel complete relaxation. 


The Slumber Chair, like all Streit Furniture, has tied to it a guarantee © 
ticket which says, ‘‘If for azy reason it doesn’t suit you, return it and your 
money will be refunded. If within two years any breakage shoudd occur, 
we repair it free of charge.” 


Send for catalogue C15 


See all the different styles. Made of all woods, upholstered 
in genuine leather, the richest veronas, tapestries or other 
soft goods. Write today. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, we’ll give you the 
name of one who has 
or supply you direct. 
You can’t enjoy the 
features peculiar to 
the Slumber Chair 
unless you get the 
Slumber Chair. 
Therefore look for 
the 


“Pp RROE MARK ESS 


There is the Streit Pat- 
ented Footrest on every 
Slumber Chair. 


Makers of the Famous Streit Davenport Beds and Morris Chai 


THE C. F, Streit Mre. Co. 
1050 Kenner St., Cincinnati 
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Placing your order now for a Chalmers-Detroit “30” you have a tremendous 
advantage over the buyer of any other car. 
You know these cars are right because they have already stood the test of 


actual use in the hands of owners. 


} Hundreds have been delivered 
thousands of miles. 


been hurried out to meet this price. 


Chalmers-Detroit “30”— 
4 
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| “It’s a Good Car’”’ 


| A high-grade 4-cylinder, 5-passenger, 
24-30 horse-power car, made by the 
makers of the Thomas-Detroit Forty. 


since July 1st. They have been driven 


But not a single weakness in any feature has developed. That is because 
every feature of our car was thoroughly tested and tried out before we adopted 
it. For our reputation is at stake on this car. 


.Some of our features, of course, differ from those of other cars that have 


But that is because we are using the latest 


' and best ideas. Rivals who stay in the field are bound to adopt them in time. 


} Two important features in which we are in advance of most competitors, 
are the two-bearing crank-shaft and the cylinders cast in one piece. 


There is every advantage in the two-bearing crank-shaft. 


It saves room 


in the hood, allowing for longer body. It lends itself to the use of ball bear- 


ings. 


It affords extraordinary large connecting rod bearings. 


Insures perfect 


alignment—two bearings can’t get out of line. Is simple and rigid. 


There is no question as to the strength of this feature. 
engineers have adopted it for cars of this class. 


The world’s best 
It has been used for two years 


on the 4-cylinder Thomas cabs—not a single case of crank-shaft trouble. 


The 


You can get prompt delivery and enjoy 
ur Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘30’’ this Fall. 
ly everywhere in the country there is 
\d automobiling weather up to January 
. With a Limousine body you can use 
ur car all Winter long. 

If you get your car this Fall or Winter, 
u will have it ready for use for the 
st Spring day. And when you want it, 
u know you'll want it badly. For your 


Car That's Ready Now 


own sake don’t wait until the Spring rush 
is on. 

Please decide if you want this car. 
Send for our catalog. For now is 
the time to order, even for future de- 
livery. 

Even now the demand is almost over- 
whelming. Next Spring it will be wholly- 
so. We cannot supply one-tenth the de- 
mand if all buyers see this car. 


on’t take our word. Here is what a few of our 1909 owners say. We 
ave plenty more letters like these but we haven’t room for them. 


Mir, H. C. Walker, Vice-Pres., Boston Leather 
iding Co., Boston, Mass., writes: 

‘I want to compliment you on the quality and 
pearance of your ‘30’ car. Its ability to 
mb hills and drive through mud and sand was 
evelation,”’ 


Mr. R. J. Chard, Lakewood, N. J., writes: 

‘Our ‘30’ touring car is so simple to control 
at my son drove it home from New York after 
ly five minutes’ instruction. It has given per- 
- Satisfaction, running smoothly and noise- 
sly. 


Mr. C. A. Davies, Expert Machinist, San An- 
10, Texas, writes : 

‘The Chalmers-Detroit ‘30’ embodies the best 
tures of a medium-priced car. It is the 
siest riding. The arrangement of the machin- 
y is more compact and harmonious than in any 
r I have seen,” 


Mr. J. B. Knight, Tacoma, Wash., writes: 
‘I think I have established a gasoline record 
th my ‘30,’ having driven from Olympia to 
coma, 32 miles, averaging 21 miles to one 
lon. Ihave found no hill toc steep for this car 
climb with five passengers.” 


his change in name involyes no change 
Ownership, personnel or management. 
is simply made to avoid the confusion 
two Thomas concerns operating on 
| te lines. 


Mr. F. J. Gaines, Paris Model Co., New York, 
writes: 


‘“The Chalmers-Detroit ‘30’ has given me more 
pleasure than any car I ever had. It’s a wonder.” 


Mr. G. B. Wix, 362 Riverside Drive, New York, 
writes: 

“T cannot imagine how anyone could improve 
on the Chalmers-Detroit 630.’ I have had no 
trouble whatever with my car, and every time I 
use it I like it better.” 


Mr. Thos. J. Fay, Electrical Engineer, Brook- 
lyn, writes: 

“ Having run out of oil on the road, I made 10 
miles without any oil at all. I can only account 
for the fact that the motor was not damaged, by 
taking into account your use of ball bearings on 
the crank-shaft, and the liberal bearing service 
of the connecting rods.” 


Mr. H. P. Brainerd, Petaluma, Cal., writes: 

“JT had never run a car before the day I pur- 
chased my ‘30.’ Next day I ran it most of the 
way home from San Francisco. Since then I 
have run it every day without assistance. It is 
all that you claim for it.” 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Successors to E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 


$1500 
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Stands Test of 13 Tons 


In a_ testing machine at the University of 
Michigan, our two-bearing crank-shaft could 


not be bent under less than 26,o00 pounds 
strain. Its greatest possible strain in the 
motor is 3,000 pounds. 


Cars Already Delivere 


Tests at the University of Michigan prove that our crank-shaft will not 


bend under less than 26,000 pounds strain. 


3000 pounds strain in the motor. 


We never hope to get more than 


806 of our cars are now in actual use without a single crank-shaft strain 


or breakage. 


One of our cars has run 15,000 miles without sign of trouble— 


200 miles per day without the loss of a single day or development of a single 
weakness. Can competitors’ arguments weigh against this wealth of fact? 


Casting four cylinders together is in line with the most up-to-date 


practice. 


and other foreign cars, costing several times our price. 


high-grade American makes for 1909. 


They are cast together on the Fiat, Hotchkiss, Mors, Delahaye, Unic, 


They will be so in four 


Four cylinders en bloc mean lightness, compactness, absence of vibration, 
perfect alignment, rigidity. They mean perfect water circulation, equal tempera- 
ture in all cylinders. They permit the short bonnet so distinctive of foreign cars. 


And they leave more room for the body. 


Against all of these advantages, rivals argue ‘‘cost of replacement.’’ In 
that rare event we will replace the four cylinders for $35, the usual charge 


for one. 


The long hood, the separate cylinders, and the complex crank-shaft must all 


be discarded on cars of this size. 


This is the day of simplicity. 


Don’t accept arguments against these features, until you have examined this 


car. Then judge for yourself who is right. 


This is the first moderate-priced, high- 
grade limousine on the American market. 
Nothing approaching it has ever been built 
for less than $3500. 

Built upon a well-tried chassis, the car 
has all the style and aristocratic appear- 
ance of a high-priced limousine. Finish 
and upholstery are of the highest standard. 

This car has adequate power for every 
purpose without the trouble and expense of 
a big, over-powered motor. It is, therefore, 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers.) 


Chalmers-Detroit “30” Limousine — $2500 


economical to operate and easy on 
tires. It turns readily and can be easily 
handled in narrow and crowded city 
streets. - 

To secure prompt delivery of ‘‘30” 
Limousine in time for winter use it will 
be necessary to order now. 


CUT THIS OUT 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mail your new catalog to 


Sat. Ev’g Post—3 
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WHAT THE DRUMMER SAID. 


| was along late in August—and hot! 


The drummer was working over his 

trunks when we innocently asked him 
if it wasn’t early to be taking out his line 
of heavy overcoats and suits. 

“ Farly?”’ he asked derisively. ‘I’m 
bringing them home. I’ve lost ten pounds 
—but I’ve sold the goods.” 

That was what we were driving at, so 
we asked him if it had been hard to sell 
them. 

“No. Prosperity is coming down the 
pike and the people are going to meet it 
halfway. But Sincerity clothes don’t sell 
themselves. Nothing sells itself—but Sin- 
cerity clothing comes mighty near it. The 
business never will get onto a penny-in-the- 
slot basis, thank goodness. We've got to 
know the goodness of the goods and the 
sureness of the making and the fit, and 
be able to tell why these things are. The 
merchant is from Missouri; if he isn’t, his 
customers are. Now, you take this over- 
coat i 

Take it! With the mercury gasping for 
breath and doing high jumps! 

“It’s the Grenadier,” he explained, smil- 
ing. ‘‘See the military collar and general 
soldierly effect. We have just realized that 
the average soldier is good looking when he 
is dressed up—so here’s the Grenadier over- 


coat. Dandy for a young fellow. Big win- 
ner. And here are the Prep and the Milo. 
They’re semi-military in design; and 


mighty attractive on a young man who 
wants the world to know his watch doesn’t 
run down. Here’s the Gibson, for an older 
man—but not for an o/d man. People have 


decided it’s a waste of time to grow old.* 


Here’s the Athletic—bully to wear with the 
Athletic suit. This is the St. Denis—comes 
single or double-breasted; great for skating, 
sleighing, toboganning—anything! This is 
the Carlton, for folks that want a plain, sim- 
ple, good overcoat; and this is the long, 
roomy Columbia—a corker for outdoor 
wear in the winter. Say, try this fur lined 
overcoat. No? Well, it’s i, all right. And 
here’s the paletot—keeps right on being 
wanted. And I’ve sold any quantity of 
rainproof overcoats. 


“What sells them is, firstthestyle. It’s there, 
and you know it’s cut and sewed and put right 
in the garment, and stays put. You don’t see 
our folks jamming a hot flat iron 6n the goods 
to twist the shape in. Why, those people out 
there in the factory work as hard as J do, just 
watching every little zzsignificant thing so that 
nobody — dealer or customer—can kick. Oh, 
yes, that makes it easier to sell the Sincerity 
goods, but J've got to know it before I sell 
them.” 

There you can put your finger on a big 
point about Sincerity clothing. Everybody 
connected with its making or sale is so con- 
tagiously confident, that one is convinced there 
is something wnzuwsually excellent in it. 

Get the style book; a postal card asking for 
it brings it back to you instantly. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 


Chicago. 
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| EVER AFTER 


Messenger. It appears that I am slightly 
in error.’”’ And, very thoughtfully, he 
continued to twist his mustache skyward 
as he rode on. 

When he ventured to glance around 
again the Special Messenger had disap- 
peared. 

“Fancy!” he muttered; ‘‘just fancy old 
Stanley knowing the mystery of the three 
armies! And, by gad! gentlemen,” ad- 
dressing, sotto voce, the entire regiment, 
as he turned around in his stirrups and 
looked back at the darkening column 
behind him—“‘by gad! gentlemen of the 
Fourth Dragoons, no prettier woman ever 
sat a saddle than is riding this moment 
with the Captain of Troop F!” 

What Captain Stanley saw riding up to 
him through the dull afterglow was a 
slhightly-built youth in the uniform of the 
regular cavalry, yellow trimming on collar, 
yellow welts about the seams of the jacket, 
yellow stripes on the breeches; and, as 
the youth drew bridle, saluted, and turned 
to ride forward beside him, he caught sight 
of a lieutenant’s shoulder-straps on the 
sergeant’s shell jacket. 

“Well, youngster,” he said, smiling, 
“don’t they clothe you in the regulars? 
You're as eccentric as our butternut friends 
yonder.” 

“T couldn’t buy a full uniform,” she said 
truthfully. She did not add that she had 
left at a minute’s notice for the most 
dangerous undertaking ever asked of her, 
borrowing discarded makeshifts anywhere, 
at hazard. 

“Are you a West Pointer?”’ 


“e No.” 

“Oh! You’ve their seat—and their 
hollow-backed leanness. Are you going 
with us?” 


‘“Where are you going?” 

Stanley laughed. “I’m sure I don’t 
know. Looks to me as though we were 
riding straight into rebeldom.”’ 

“Don’t you know why?” she asked, 
looking up at him from under her vizor. 

“No. Do you?” 

sé Yes.’ 

After a pause: “‘ Well,” he said, laughing, 
“are you going to tell me?”’ 

“Yes—later.” 

Neck and neck, knee and knee they 
rode forward at the head of the Black 
Horse troop, along a road which became 
dusky beyond the first patch of woods. 

After the inner camp lines had been 
passed the regiment halted while a troop 
was detailed as flankers and an advanced 
guard galloped off ahead. Along the road 
behind, the guns of the Rhode Island 
Battery came thudding and bumping up, 
halting with a dull clash of chains. 

Stanley said: ‘This is one of Baring’s 
pet raids; we’ve done it dozens of times. 
Once our entire division rode aiound 
Beauregard; but I didn’t see the old, blue- 
star division-flag this time, so I guess 
were going it alone. Hello! There’s 
infantry! We must be close to the extreme 
outposts.” 

In the dusk they were passing a pasture 
where, guarded by sentinels, lay piled, in 
endless, straight rows, knapsacks, blankets, 
shelter tents and long lines of stacked 
Springfield rifles. Soldiers with the white 
strings of canteens crossing their breasts 
were journeying to and from a stream that 
ran, darkling, out of the tangled woodland 
on their right. 


On the opposite side of the road were 
the lines of the 70th Indiana, their colors, 
furled in oilcloth, lying horizontally across 
the forks of two stacks of rifles. Under 
them lay the color-guard; the scabbarded 
swords of the Colonel and his staff were 
stuck upright in the ground, and the 
blanket-swathed figures of the officers in 
poncho and havelock reposed close by. 

The other regiment was the 11th Maine. 
Their Colonel, strapped with his silver 
eagles, was watching the disposal of the 
colors by a sergeant wearing the broad 
stripe, blue diamond and triple under- 
scoring on each sleeve. With the sergeant 
marched eight corporals, long-limbed, 
rugged giants of the color company, 
decorated with the narrow stripe and 
double chevron. 

A few minutes later the cavalry moved 
out past the pickets, then swung due south. 

Night had now fallen—a clear, starlit, 
blossom-scented dimness freshening the air. 

The Special Messenger, head bent, was 
still riding with Captain Stanley, evidently 


(Continued from Page 13) 


preferring his company so openly, so per- 
sistently, that the other officers, a little 
amused, looked sideways at the youngster 
from time to time. 

After a while Stanley said pleasantly: 
“We haven’t exchanged names yet, and 
you haven’t told me why a regular is riding 
with us to-night.” 

““On special service,’’ she said in a low 
voice. 

“And your name and regiment?”’ 

She did not appear to hear him; he 
glanced at her askance. 

““You seem to be very young,” he said. 

“The Colonel of the 90th Rhode Island 
fell at twenty-two.” 

He nodded gravely. “It is a war of 
young men. I think Baring himself is 
only twenty-five. He’s breveted brigadier, 
too.” 

“And you?” she asked timidly. 

_ He laughed: “Thirty; and a thousand 
in experience.” 

“*T, too,” she said softly. 

You? Thirty 72 

“No, only twenty-four; but your peer in 
experience.” 

“Your voice sounds Southern,” he said 
in his pleasant voice, inviting confidence. 

“Yes; my home was at Sandy River.” 

Out of the corners of her eyes she saw 
him start and look around at her—felt his 
stern, serious gaze questioning her; and 
rode straight on before her without response 
or apparent consciousness. 

“Sandy River ?”’ he repeated ina strained 
voice. “Did you say you lived there?”’ 

“Yes,” indifferently. 

The Captain rode for a while in silence, 
then, carelessly: ‘‘There was, I believe, a 
family living there before the war—the 
Westcotes.”’ 

“Yes.” She could scarcely utter a word 
for the suffocating throb of her heart. 

“You knew them?” 

“e Yes. ” 

“Do—do they still live at Sandy 
River?” 

“The house still stands. 
cote is dead.” 

“‘Her—I mean their grandfather?” 

She nodded, incapable of speech. 

“And” —he hesitated—‘“‘and the boy? 
He used to ride a pony—the most fascinat- 
ing little fellow Be 

“He is at school in the North.” 

There was a silence, then the Captain 
turned in his saddle and looked straight 
at her. 

“Does Miss Westcote live there still?” 

“Do you mean Celia Westcote?’’ asked 
the Messenger calmly. 

“Yes— Celia ’ His voice fell softly, 
making of her name a caressing cadence. 
The Special Messenger bent her head lower 
over her bridle. 

“Why do youask? Did you know her?” 

se Yes. ” 

ce Well? ” 

The Captain lifted his grave eyes, but 
the- Messenger was not looking at him. 

“T knew her—in a way—better than I 
ever knew any woman, and I saw her 
only three times in all my life. That» is 
your answer—and my excuse for asking. 
Pow she still live at Sandy River?” 

sé One 

“Do you know where she has gone?” _ 

“She is somewhere in the South.” 

“Is she—married?”’ he asked under his 
breath. 

The Special Messenger looked up at him, 
smiling in the darkness. 

“No,” she said. ‘I heard that she lost 
her—heart—to a bandmaster of some 
cavalry regiment who was killed in action 
at Sandy River—three years ago.” 

The Captain straightened in his saddle 
as though he had been shot; in the dim 
light his lean face turned darkly scarlet. 

“T see her, occasionally,’’ continued the 
Messenger faintly; ‘have you any mes- 
sage—perhaps é 

The Captain turned slowly toward her. 
“Do you know where she is?” 

“T expect that she will be within riding 
distance of me—very soon.” 

“‘Ts your mission a secret one?” 

ese? 

“And you may see her—before very 
long?” 

“ee Yes.’ 7 

“Then tell her,” said the Captain, ‘‘that 
the bandmaster of the Fourth Missouri 
” He strove to continue; his voice 
died in his throat. 
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f Do Your Feet Get | 
Tired and Ache? | 


Many people don’t realize that 
a weak or flat arch of the foot is 
the cause of their intense suffer-_ 
ing and of the reflex pains in in 
step, knees, hips and back. 
| Business men and women, police. | 


men, postmen, car conductors, | 
housewives, and others who spen 
much time on their feet suffer 
particularly. Yet the remedy is 
simple and effective. R 


| | 


Fosters 4 


ARCH SUPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 


4 
will in most cases immediately 
remedy the pain and allow you 
to stand or walk all day without 
fatigue or pain. 

The Foster Arch Support can || 
be made as high or low as neces- || 
sary. The cushion under the heel | 
allows the weight gradually to || 
approach the arch support, which }| 
gives slightly. This does away | 
with the harmful rigidity found 
in other arch supports. 4 


: 


At your dealer’s —or send us $2 | 
and the size of your shoes and we 
will send you a pair postpaid. One 
pair will do for all your shoes, 5 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are also sold separately. Worn {| 
inside shoes. Better than ordi- 
naryrubber heels. More spring” 
and more wear, less ‘ 
weight and less expen- 
sive. They also add to 
your height. A pair 
= of these perfect heel 
cushions will be sent upon receipt of 
25c. Mention size of your shoes, 


FOSTER 
RUBBER 
\ 170-b Summer St. \ 
\\ Boston 


Mass. 


Y 
| 
j 


When you buy a cravat, 
get a Superba. You'll get 
much more than 50 cents’ 
worth in style, quality and 
finish. Superba Silk wears 
like iron. It has a rich lustre 
and creases less than others. 


Superba Ties are 


PINHOLE PROOF 


$r.o0 Superbas are the best 
made for the money. 


If your dealer hasn’t 
Superbas, send us his name 
and 50 cents. By return mail 
you will receive a_ beautiful 
Superba tie in any color you 
may desire. 


H.C.COHN & CO. , Rochester, N.Y. 
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2 A New 


Corliss-Coon Collar 


“ Field Club” 


OOD collars are hand-made 
—they have individuality 

and lasting style. You can buy 
strong hand-made collars with 
perfect style and fit at 2 for 25c. 


But you must remember to ask for 


Corliss-Coon 


Bollars tt, 2. 


This new close fitting fold collar has a 
trim, stylish appearance—and for Fall 
wear is in great demand. ‘The lines in 
front are perfect and it sets the way it 
is intended—‘‘close up.’’ 

Discriminating furnishers everywhere 


sell Corliss-Coon Collars. Or we sell 
them direct by mail. Write for our 


style book—it’s worth while—sent free. 


Brits Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N.Y. 


FLE 


XB 


The Sled at, 
“STCETN-S£e 


There’s a eartiache in every 
lad who hasn’t a Flexible Flyer 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s sled— 
the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 
others without dragging the feet— runs away from them all— 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hill. Saves its cost in shoes 
the first Winter — prevents wet feet, colds and Doctor's bills. 
Built to last of specialssteel and second growth white ash, 
handsomely finished. Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, narrow, 
speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 
it steers) aud colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


Made to Your Measure 
by hand from choice new skins 
(which out wear old stock inastore) 
. Guaranteed 
S Pre- $] and 
paid up 
Cape, Glace, Chamois, Silk—standard colors, all 
lengths, at Factory prices. Winter Gloves. Chil- 
dren’s Gloves. Write for our Style Book. 
Cummings Glove Co., 14 Forest St., Gloversville, N.Y. 
ATENTS Highest references. Best serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 
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“YVes—yes—say it,’’ whispered the 
Special Messenger. ‘‘I will tell her; she 
will understand—truly she will—whatever 
you say.” 

““Teil her—that the bandmaster has — 
has never forgotten ds 

“Yes—yes je 

“Never forgotten her!”’ 

“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“That he—he 2 : 

The Captain’s voice was not under 
perfect control. 

“Say that he—thinks of her. . .. 
Say that—that he—he thought of her when 
he was falling—there, in the charge at 
Sandy River ‘S 

‘But he once told her that himself!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Has he no more to tell her?” 

And Captain Stanley, aghast, fairly 
leaped in his stirrups. 

“Who are you?” he gasped. ‘‘What do 
you know of a 

His voice was smothered in the sudden 
outcrash of rifles, through which startled 
trumpets sounded, followed by the running 
explosions of cavalry carbines. 

“We are going to charge,” he said. 
* Quick, tell me who you are!” 

“Steady—steady—charge!”” came the 
clear shout from the front. 

“Charge! Charge! Charge!’’ echoed 
the ringing orders from troop to troop. 

In the darkness of the thickets of sabres 
she rode knee to knee with her Captain. 
The grand stride of her horse thundering 
along beside his through obscurity filled 
her with wild exultation; she loosened 
curb and snaffle and spurred forward 
amid hundreds of plunging horses, now 
goaded frantic by the battle clangor of the 
trumpets. 

Everywhere, right and left, the red flash 
of Confederate rifles ran along their flanks; 
here and there a stricken horse reared or 
stumbled, rolling over and over; or some 
bullet-struck rider swayed wide from the 
saddle and went down to annihilation. 

Fringed with darting flames the cav- 
alry drove on headlong into the unseen; 
behind clanked the flying battery, mounted 
gunners sabring the dark forms that 
leaped out of the underbrush; on—on — 
rushed horses and guns, riders and can- 
noneers—a furious, irresistible, chaotic 
torrent, thundering through the night. 

Far behind them now danced and flick- 
ered the rifle flames; fainter, fainter grew 
the shots; and, at last, galloping steadily 
and, by degrees, reforming as they rode, the 
column swung out toward the bushy hills in 
the west, slowed to a canter, to a trot, to 
a walk. 

“We are through!” said the Special 
Messenger brokenly, breathing fast as she 
pulled in her mount and turned in the 
starlight toward the man she rode beside. 

At the same moment the column halted; 
he drew bridle and looked steadily at her. 

All around them was the confusion and 
turmoil of stamping, panting horses, the 
clank of metal, the heavy breathing of men. 

‘Look at me!’’ she whispered, baring her 
head in the starlight. ‘‘Quick! Look at 
me! Do you know me now? Look at me 
— if you—love me!” 

A low cry broke from him; she held out 
both arms to him in the dim light, forcing 
her horse up against his stirrup. 

“Tf you love me,” she breathed, ‘“‘say so 
now!” 

Leaning free from his saddle he caught 
her in his arms, looked into her eyes. 

“ce You? ”? 

“Yes,” she gasped, ‘“‘the Special Mes- 
senger—non-combatant!”’ 

“The Special Messenger? You?” 

A dull tattoo of hoofs along the halted 
column, nearer, nearer, clattering toward 
them from the front, and: 

“Good-by!”’ she sobbed; ‘‘they’re com- 
ing for me! Oh—do you love me? Do 


you? Life was so dark and dreadful 
without you! I—I never forgot—never, 
never! I a 


An orderly drew bridle, calling out the 
Colonel’s orders. 

Her gloved hands crept higher around 
the neck of the man who held her crushed 
in his arms. 

“Tf I return,” she sighed, “will you 
love me? Don’t—don’t look at me that 
way. Iwillreturn—I promise. I love you 
so! I love you!” 

Their lips clung for a second in the 
darkness, then she swung her horse, tearing 
herself free of his arms; and, bared head 
lifted to the skies, she turned south, riding 
all alone out into the starlit waste. 

Editor’s Note — This is the last of Mr. Chambers’ 
Special Messenger stories. 
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Business Blind— Opportunity Blind— Economy Blin j 


No eye like system to observe leakages ; opportunities ; poor policies Y 
and good. No way to learn system save by reading SYSTEM—the 
240-356-page magazine brimful of bright ideas and clever systems. 


Don’t waste time trying to think out systems for yourself. Don’t 
experiment with your business. The methods that have failed % 
with others will fail with you. Beware of them. The systems 
that others have found successful will help you to success. Make 
use of them. Learn of them in 


SYSTEM stands pre-eminent 
the monthly magazine of business. 
240 to a pages in every abil o 
SYSTEM and you cannot afford Z 
to miss a single one of them. ee 
SYSTEM goes into the inner offices of the big- | minimize waste, keep down expenses, stop 
gest, most successful men and brings forth | losses. 


Better, SYSTEM will show you how to accomplish more, make more in your present daily 
work. SYSTEM has 300,000 readers. It has helped many of them to better salaries, bigger 
profits, that would have been impossible without SYSTEM. Won’t you let SYSTEM help you? 


SEEGTAT SRE Peg cyte make yon aiaieeial oftee 
OFFER 


The Business Man’s Brain-Partners (two volumes, eight 
sections) absolutely free with a year’s subscription. 
A set of these books on your desk is almost equivalent to a corps of business experts on your payroll, to counsel you 
in every business move, to give you facts, statistics, working data, legal information and past experience on every 


plan or project you propose. For here are 384 pages packed with vital information on every phase, branch and depart- 
ment of business, 84,000 specific hints.and facts gleaned from a thousand widely scattered sources — boiled down, crystal- 
lized, classified and reclassified until any single topic may be singled out from all the rest in a second’s time. 
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for your benefit the fruit of their FY 
costly experience. SYSTEM will 
show you how to start a new 
business, how to win trade for it, 
establish prestige, create profits, 
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These books do not promise to make over your business, they simply agree to answer instantly all the little ques- 
tions, untangle the little snarls, solve the troublesome little problems that arise in the day’s work 


Is it some question regarding the copyright laws— 
pages 267 to 272, Volume 2, cover the subject fully— 
completely. Is it a new card for your follow-up- 
record—a change in your order blank—a better bill- 
ing system—pages 114 to 154 inVolume 1 area ineaty, 
comprehensive description of the basic systems in 
all departments of business. 

Perhaps it is some problem in business management 
that puzzles you. Pages 5 to54 of Volume 1, cover 
every phase of this important subject from financing 
a business to supervision of employees and systems 
of wage payment. 

Then there are 162 topics under Business Methods, 


Remember 


One copy of SYSTEM costs but 
1634c. And ideas are worth more— 
sometimes a milliontimes. Certain 
it is that during the year there’ll be 
ideas for you and in plenty. If not, 
simply tell us so and your money 
is yours again. You take no risk. 
There is no way to lose. Andwhen 


ov ai think what you 7 n : ; 
aa a a better Rese 73 topics covered under Business Systems, 72 differ- 
ness orabetter ent phases of selling treated—to say nothing of the 
salary. hundreds of business tables, figures, statistics, that 


YY 


you often need, but seldom have at fingers’ ends. 
For instance, if you want to know the time it will 
take a letter to reach Liverpool —the length ofa 
kilometer—the duty on books—the technical mean- 
ing of ‘‘ book value’’—three months’ interest 
on $450 at 5% per cent.—you have simply to 
run your finger down the index, turn to one 
of the pages in section IV—a ready-to- 
use combination of the most important 
business tables. 


Act To-day 2; " 


$2.00a SA 
year. Send the $2.00 today and we will » 
not only enter your subscription for fe) 
a full year—twelve complete 
issues—but include, in addi- 
tion, all transportation charges 
fully prepaid, one set (two & 
volumes— eight sections) of the & 
Business Man's Brain-Partners with- 


A) 


Enclosed 
find $ 
for which 
please send 
SYSTEM one 
full year to the 
address below, 
also forward to 
me, all charges pre- 
paid, one set of the 
Business Man’s_ Brain- § 
Partners as per your offer. 


Name. 


out any extra charge whatsoever. Better Yj, 

still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all) and we will Address. Uy 

. bind the books for you in special vellum, stamp the sides and back Y 
a in gold and gold thetops. You will be constantly consulting these 151-153 SS EM 44-60 Vy, 
hs SS books for years. It is best to buy the vellum edition. Do Wabash Av. E. 23d St. Yj 
NS not delay, send today to the address below. Chicago THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 5 Yy, 
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Seventeen 
Cents a Day 
Buys an Oliver 
Typewriter! 


This amazing offer—the New Model 
Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 77 cents a day 
—is open to everybody, everywhere. 

It’s our new and immensely popular 
plan ofselling Oliver Typewriters on little 
easy payments. The abandonment of 
longhana in favor of clean, legible, beau- 
tiful typezeriting is the next great step in 
human progress. 

Already —in all lines of business and in 
all professions—the use of pen-and-tnk is 
largely restricted to the writing of s¢gna- 
tures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, 
watchful of the trend of public sentiment, 
are training a vast army of young people 
in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of 
the Oliver Typewriter Company to the 
world-wide demand for universal type- 
writing, gives tremendous impetus to 
the movement. 

The Oliver, with the largest sale of any 
typewriter in existence, was the logical 
machine to take the initiative in bringing 
about the universal use of typewriters. 
It always leads! 


Save Your Pennies 
and Own an Oliver 


This ‘‘27-Cents-a-Day”’ selling plan makes 
the Oliver as easy to own as to vent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home— 
every individual, A man’s ‘‘cigar money’’—a 
woman’s ‘‘pin money’’—will buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now afford to 
own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more im- 
portant positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers 
by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the reg- 
ular catalog price—$100. Asmall first payment 
brings the machine, Then you save 17 cents a 
day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter 
enables you to earn money to finish paying for 
the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages 


The Oliver is the most highly perfected type- 
writer on the market—hence its 200 per cent 
efficiency. 

Among its scores of conveniences are: 

— the Balance Shift 

— the Ruling Device 

—the Double Release 

—the Locomotive Base 

—the Automatic Spacer 

—the Automatic Tabulator 

—the Disappearing Indicator 

—the Adjustable Paper Fingers 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard 


Service Possibilities 


The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work— 
of better quality and greater variety —than any 
other writing machine. Simplicity, strength, ease 
of operation and visibility are the corner stones 
of its towering supremacy in 

— Correspondence 

— Card Index Work 
—Tabulated Reports 

— Follow-up Systems 

— Manifolding Service 

— Addressing Envelopes 

— Working on Ruled Forms 

— Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can you spend 17 Cents a Day to better advantage than 
in the purchase of this wonderful machine ? 


Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or see the 
nearest Oliver Agent. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


43 Oliver Building, Chicago 
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Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


HE absorption of the world’s natural 
‘it resources by the few at the expense 

of the many seems to have gone 
further with regard to the scarcer metals 
than in any other direction. At the pres- 
ent time the supply of practically all of 
these is absolutely controlled by a single 
concern in London. 

Take bismuth, for example. It is an 
industrial necessary. But if you want to 
buy any you must go, directly or indirectly, 
to this English firm, which owns all of the 
important deposits. Of such deposits the 
principal are in Bolivia. The London con- 
cern is also proprietor of rich bismuth 
mines in Peru, but it does not allow them 
to be worked, lest an oversupply tend to 
reduce the price. 

For many years the price of bismuth in 
the market has been $1.75 a pound, whole- 
sale. In Bolivia, which yields the bulk of 
the supply, it occurs in the form of sul- 
phides and carbonates. A few tons a year 
are produced in the United States, but 
they go to the London firm. Great quan- 
tities of the metal are used, in the form 
of subnitrate and other salts, for making 
the more expensive kinds of toilet and 
baby powders; but it becomes a_nec- 
essary in the manufacture of type, being 
introduced as an ingredient to cause the 
type-metal to expand in the moulds and 
to fill them perfectly. Thus the finished 
letters have sharp outlines. 

Within the last few years certain inter- 
esting metals, all of them rare and costly, 
which in nature are associated with plat- 
inum, have found important industrial 
uses. The supply of these is controlled by 
the same London firm. One of them is 
rhodium, of which crucibles are now being 
made for use in chemical laboratories. 
For such purposes the material is admira- 
bly adapted, inasmuch as it resists the 
action of many chemicals against which 
platinum is not proof. Even aqua regia, 
which will dissolve both gold and platinum, 
has no effect upon rhodium. 

One can boil lead in a vessel of this steel- 
gray metal. But the same thing cannot be 
done in a vessel of platinum, for the latter 
will mix with lead as readily as sugar 
does with water, notwithstanding the fact 
that lead melts at 850 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the melting point of platinum is 3325 
degrees. An incidental advantage of the 
rhodium crucible is that it will not blister, 
as one of platinum is liable to, if exposed 
to a Bunsen burner. 

Another metal of this same group is 
palladium, which possesses one very ex- 
traordinary property. It eagerly absorbs 
hydrogen, taking up six hundred and fifty 
times its own bulk of the latter. In a 
finely-divided state it will absorb one 
thousand times its own volume of hydrogen. 
Though the metal itself is silvery-white, 
the powder is black. 

Palladium—which, by the way, ap- 
proaches steel in hardness—is employed 
in the making of exactly-divided scales for 
delicate scientific instruments and also in 
the manufacture of watches and chronom- 
eters. The price of it, as with the others 
of the same group, is variable and indeter- 
minate. 

If you want a few ounces of any of 
these metals you can get them only by 
applying to the London firm, directly or 
indirectly, and you will have to pay what- 
ever they choose to ask. 

Yet another of these metals is osmium, 
which is equally remarkable in its way. 
In the first place it is the heaviest of all 
known metals—morethan one-sixth heavier 
than gold. Secondly, it will resist a higher 
temperature than any other metal, its 
melting point being 4532 degrees Fah- 
renheit. The only industrial use thus far 
found for it is as a material for filaments 
of incandescent lamps. The osmium fila- 
ment has more efficiency than the carbon 
filament, yielding more light for a given 
current. But it has the disadvantage of 
being expensive and brittle. 

There remain of the same group ruthe- 
nium and iridium. It has been suggested 
that the former might be used advanta- 
geously for crucibles, inasmuch as it is very 
resistant to chemicals. As yet, however, 
it is hardly more than a curiosity of the 
laboratory. This was said of most of its 
sister metals only a few years ago. 


As for iridium, every gold pen is tipped 
with an alloy of it to lend durability, else 
the. writing instrument would soon wear 
out. It is one of the hardest of metals, 
lustrous white in color, and the heaviest of 
all the metals, excepting only osmium. In 
this last respect the difference between the 
two is trifling. Knife edges for delicate 
balances are made of an alloy of iridium. 

When one wishes to express the idea of 
great weight one says that a thing is“ heavy 
as lead.’’ In the popular mind lead is a 
sort of standard of extreme heaviness. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, osmium and irid- 
jum are about twice as heavy as lead. 
Even gold, which is considerably lighter 
than either of these, is more than nineteen 
times as heavy as water, while lead is only 
a little over eleven times as heavy as water. 
Palladium, rhodium and ruthenium are 
comparatively light, being only a little 
heavier than lead. 

Now, all of these rare metals of the so- 
called platinum group are obtained merely 
as by-products in the refining of platinum. 
Thus it comes about that the London con- 
cern which controls the world’s supply of 
platinum also holds in its exclusive hands 
the entire available supply of rhodium, 
osmium, palladium, iridium and ruthenium. 


THE OLD-TIME 
RALLY 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


respect him and we want him to know 
that he is welcome.’’ Thirty years ago 
they would have stood at the front gate 
and hooted at him as he went by. 

Did the farmers come to our rally in 
wagons, with thumping bass drums and 
painted banners and allegorical “‘floats”’ 
and a Goddess of Liberty? They did not. 
They came in stylish side-bar buggies 
drawn by high-steppers, also rubber-tired 
carriages and surreys. About one hundred 
and fifty automobiles were tucked away 
in the orchard. 

Our visitors rode many miles over stone 
and gravel roads, past farms worth one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars to one 
hundred and fifty dollars an acre, and 
decorated with big white houses and 
bigger red barns. The men wore tailor- 
made clothes and the women came out in 
this year’s style of gown and Merry Widow 
hats. You could not find any red, white 
and blue uniforms. It is no longer neces- 
sary to put on fancy dress in order to prove 
devotion to a principle. The Indiana voter 
will wear a campaign button, if it is a good 
button and means anything, but you 
would have to chloroform him this year to 
get him into any kind of a fool regalia. 

That great, orderly, well-dressed, well- 
behaved swarm of people was a better 
campaign argument than could be gener- 
ated by twenty sheepskin bands and five 
thousand men carrying torches. There was 
something about the make-up and the 
conduct of that crowd to indicate that if 
there has been serious misgovernment at 
Washington it has not discouraged our 
fellow-citizens in the corn belt. With corn 
seventy cents a bushel, oats forty-five cents 
a bushel, horses at top-notch prices, cattle 
seven dollars a hundred in the Chicago 
market, and hogs hovering around six 
dollars and fifty cents, it will require a lot 
of silver-tongued oratory to convince the 
practical farmers that the country is going 
to the dogs. 

On the day of the rally we couldn’t tell 
the Democrats from the Republicans. 
They were mighty affable in their treat- 
ment of Judge Taft. If they dreaded his 
election they didn’t show it. 

When the Bryanite had heard the 
speeches and listened to the bands, and 
then went back to hook up his three-hun- 
died-dollar team to the upholstered “rig,” 
and take his well-nourished flock back over 
the stone roads, past the one-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar land, to the white farmhouse, 
with a piano in the front room and a cream 
separator in the kitchen, he must have been 
cheered by the reflection that conditions 
aren’t so bad, even if we can’t bring on a 
general upset and overturning of things 
in general. 
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First Prize 


International Exposition 
» Brussels 


NO CONTINUAL EXPENSE 
FOR NEW BLADES 


HE only razor having a self- 
contained stropping arrange- 
ment. This is automatic and it so 
conveniently sharpens, that any- 
one can readily restore the smooth, 
keen edge essential for a pleasant 


REAL shave. 
TROPS itself sharp in half the 


time it takes to place a new 
blade in any other razor. It is 
not unscrewed or taken apart for 
stropping or cleaning —Even the 
blade is not removed for either 
purpose. 


SERS of the old-style straight 
razor will especially appreci- 

ate the automatic stropping, abso- 
lute safety, and fine barber’s edge 
all combined in the AutoStrop. 


STANDARD CUTFIT 
Complete, consists of Quadruple Silver-Plated, 
Self-Stropping Razor. ‘I-welve AutoStrop blades. 
One Horse-Hide Strop. Allin handsome Leather 
Case. Size 2 x 4 inches. 


Price, $5.00 


By comparison worth at least double. 

Sold under a guarantee which protects 
purchasers absolutely. 

Ask your dealer—Or, write for free booklet. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Go. 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


61 New Oxford St., London W., England. 
14 St. Helen St., Montreal, Canada, 


N 


Steam, Hot Water or Hot Air | 
Heating System 


BECAUSE it saves coal and in- 
sures the comfort of a uniform 
temperature by automatically 
opening and closing the heater dampers 
as the temperature in the living room 
changes from the point at which the ther- 
mostat is set. Sold at a low price, under 
a positive guarantee, with a generous 
free trialoffer. Remember the regulator 
does the work, you get the benetits, and 


The Coal Man Pays For It 


6 
Time attachment if desired, Write today for rN 
circular and prices. Liberal terms to agents. 


BECKAM REGULATOR CO., Dept. D, Chicago | _ 


Order this mattress sent to you for inspection. 


Don’t send any 


money. Let us have our agent in your locality deliver to youC.0.D.a 
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Electricity Now Does All the 
Washing and Wringing 


We now attach an electric motor to the 
famous 1900 Washer. It operates the wringer, 
too. Connect it with a light fixture, as you 
connect atable lamp. Turn on the current 
as you turn on the light. 

The Washer then operates just like our 
hand washer, only you don’t need to touch it. 

When the washing is done, move a small 
lever, and the motor connects with the 


washer and wringer, does every whit of the 
work. Please think what that means. The 
hardest drudgery there is about housework 
done by two cents’ worth of electricity. 

Servants happy; laundry bills saved; 
clothes lasting twice as long. For the 
“t900”’ does washing better than any other 
method known. 

Now electricity makes the washer go. 


Doesn’t that sound Jike a newera forwomen ? 


Send No Money—We Pay Freight 


want it when the month is up, simply 
say so, 

But don’t go on washing in the 
old way without knowing what this 
method means to you. Women have 
no right to do such hard work when 
electricity can do it for them, 

Send first for our Washer Book, to 
know all about it. Then, if you'll try 
it, just tell us to send it on, 

Please send for this free Washer 
Book—now—before you forget it. 

A post-card with your name and 
address sent to us foday brings you 
the book by return matl, postpatd. 


Address—The 1900 Washer Co., 
9233 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. 

Or—if you live in Canada, write to 
the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 
Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 


% Paid on Time Deposits | “Get There” 


(Withdrawable at option) ata price to suit 


: ene you direct for a 
: 8 Coupon Certificates 


wringer. The one motor, operating both the 


TEARNS & FOSTER 
ATTRESS 


X 


This outfit does just as we claim. 
Does all of the washing, all of the 
wringing. Does the work better than 
you can doit by hand. Does it with 
less wear on clothes, 

The facts, we know, seem too good 
to be true. So we propose this: 

If you are responsible, we will send 
you the Washer, Wringer and Motor, 
all on 30 days’ trial. We will prepay 
the freight. 

You don’t invest a penny—don’t 
commit yourself at all. Do four 
washings with it. Try it on dainty 
things, heavy things, everything. 
Then, if you think you can get along 
without it, we will take it back. 

Your 30 days’ use will be free. 

You have no obligation whatever. 
Treat us just like a dealer who 
shows you a washer. If you don’t 


Examine it carefully and don’t accept it unless its appearance is entirely 
satisfactory. Then put it to the supreme test —a test that only highest quality 
could withstand — 


SLEEP ON IT SIXTY NIGHTS 


and at the end of that time, if anything could make you willing to part with it, we 
will take it back and return your money. Just notify us or our agent and the mat- 
tress will be taken away and the price refunded without question or argument, 


The laced opening at the end of every Stearns & Foster 
Mattress proves the filling of each mattress. 


It allows you to see for yourself just what the identical mattress 
that you buy is made of and our guarantee assures you of the FOUR GRADES OF 
SUPERIORITY 


same material throughout. 
Anchor Grade—Soft and springy, 
better than most $15 50 
mattresses. Price . $10- 


Windsor Grade — We guarantee 
it better than any other adver- 


tised make at any 
price. Price ... $13-5° 
Lenox Grade — A little better, a 
little more comfortable, a little 


more durable than 
either of theothers, at $16-9° 
Style ‘A”— A mattress de luxe 
in finest art tickings and most 
elaborate fancy finish. Su- 
perior ie any mattress, of any 
material, at any price. $22 50 


Pure, fresh, new cotton, crossed and recrossed by our won- 
derful ‘‘ web process,” into clean, buoyant, elastic sheets, forty 
to a layer and zine layers to a mattress. The only process 
making a perfect mattress—firm yet springy, yielding to the 
body yet upholding it in absolute relaxation. Dust, moisture 
and germ proof —needs no renovating and will last a lifetime. 


(One to Three Years) 
Write today for Booklet A. 
Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ga. 


Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mail 


Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargements 
and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Proposition for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. 

Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads, hills and 
mud. Engine—10H. P.,2cylinders, air 
cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 
2 to 25 m. per hr.— 30 miles on 1 gal. of gasoline. High- 
est quality finish, workmanship and materials. Abso- 
lutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-228. 


BLACK MFG. COMPANY, 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Tl. 


Free Bed- telling all about STEARNS & FosTER mattresses 
and containing 22 fascinating illustrated pages 

room Book by the noted expert, Isabel Gordon Curtis, con- 

cerning the complete furnishing of bedrooms of refinement. 


If you know what you want to pay select your mattress 
from this advertisement and have it sent C. O. D. at once. 
There is no risk to you. Don’t pay for it until you see it 
and your money back if you are not satisfied. 


STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


PCG gs 6 sh 


Mattresses made in two parts, 


Dept. P. 
at! 50 cents extra. 


A SPLENDID BOOK INVESTMENT 


Purely as a matter of investment, this proposition of ours ought to be of 
interest to you. It has often been asserted, and with truth, that in no pur- 
chase does one so fully get his money’s worth as in that of books. Ata 
small cost, so sub-divided into installments as scarcely to be felt, one may 
possess himself of the greatest literary productions in a form that will last a 
lifetime and be a constant source of pleasure and instruction. Of no edition 
of a standard author known to us is this more emphatically true than of the 
BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE, which seems to say the last word in tasteful and 
scholarly bookmaking for the general reader. Of 
course it is not a question of whether or not you 
will have a Shakespeare — simply what the edition 
should be. As we cannot see you personally, 
let us tell you a few words about the BOOKLOVERS 
through the medium of this advertisement. 


The Edition for the General Reader 


This edition is intended primarily for those busy yet thoughtful people who 
have not the time to make Shakespearean scholarship their aim, but who would read 
the plays with a full understanding and appreciation. The doubtful points, the 
obsolete words, the ambiguous phrases, have been made clear. At the same time 
this exceptional fullness of annotation makes this also the best edition for the 
average student intending to analyze the plays. The BOOKLOVERS is absolutely 
unabridged; the helps are the most complete and valuable ever offered in an 
edition for general use. In extent of information the BOOKLOVERS is, in fact, 
a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. There are forty volumes—a play to a volume. 
The edition is printed from new plates, on selected white paper. There are in all 
7,000 pages, with 40 full-page plates in eolors and 400 reproductions of rare wood- 
cuts. The volumes are handy-size, about 5 x 7 inches in size, ideal for easy 


For the Small Investor— 


The Accumulative Bond, 
compelling the saving of 
small sums, Purchasable 
in ten yearly paymentsand 
maturing in either 10 or 15 
years, each payment earn- 
ing 6 per cent. interest, 
compounded annually. 


For the Large Investor— 


The Coupon Gold Bond issued in multi- 
ples of $100 at par; maturing in 10 years for 
the face value with 6 per cent, interest, 


An Ideal Investment— Because 


____Our Bonds are secured by the assets of 
Safety the New York Central Realty Company, 
composed wholly of New York realty. As this realty was 
purchased in acreage and is being constantly developed 
by us, it constitutes a steadily growing security of the 
highest order. 

= 4 fe Our Bonds can be surrendered 
Availability for cash at any time before 
maturity for the entire investment, with interest. 

= Our Bonds earn 6 per cent. for every dol- 
Profit—° invested — the highest interest compat- 
ible with absolute safety. 

Our literature will interest you. Let us know which 
form of Bond fits your finances and we 
will tell you more about it. 


New York Central Realty Co. 


Suite 1164, 1328 Broadway, New York 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,250,000) 


We want agencies in every city and offer a 
liberal proposition to men of character. 
Write for particulars 


| 2 Buy Men’s Stylish Fall and Win- | 


“EF ter Suits and Overcoats direct | 
ey from our factory by mail for 


$15 and $18 


We require no security, 
and trust any honest person 
anywhere in the United 
States. Wesend garments 
on approval—you don’t pay 
a penny till you get the 
clothes and find them sat- 
isfactory—then pay $1,00 
aweek, We are twice over 
thelargest Credit Clothiers 
in the world. We operate 
73 stores in the United 
States, having over 500,000 customers. 


FREEW— Send to-day for our line of 
stylish Fall and Winter samples, self- 
measurement blank, tape, and full partic- 
ulars of ourconvenient payment plan, all 
free, Commercial rating $1,000,000. 00. 


Menter & RosenbloomCo. 
337 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


—— 


bsesga SPECIAL EDITORIAL ff 


f To the Booklovers Edition may 
4 1. Arguments, giv- {rm 
4 ing in prose an outline 
of the story of each play 
7 —condensed, but not Sm 
too much. : 
2. Critical Com- |. 
=, ments, selected from 
# the writings of the best- # 
# qualifiedShakespearean Bo 
y scholars,suchasGoethe, & 
Coleridge, Johnson, ®e We offer to place this set in your hands for investigation and 
ron, Ubisinesandes: Fe comparison, absolutely without the expenditure of a cent on your 
wer TwoSets of Notes: part. If you will fill out and return to us with reasonable prompt- 
Critical, dealing prin- * ness the coupon in the corner of this announcement, we will send 
cipally with textual crit- fa you a complete set, carriage prepaid. We ask for no money now. 
g; icism; and Explana- If, after careful examination of this set, you do not care to retain 
; tony coptauniseycaretal ce it, it may be returned at our expense. If you find it satisfac- 
4 Ceeageeas aces Teens ’ tory, you retain possession of it and remit $1.00 only—the 
eral reader might find balance in monthly installments of $2.00 each, until you 
tee] clifficult to understand have paid the purchase price: $31.00 for the half-leather, 
=| 4. Study Questions, Ea $25.00 for the cloth. That is, you pay for the books 
while they are paying for themselves. 


M4 which furnishtheequiv- 3a 
Mail Your Request Today 


handling and convenient for the pocket; and they are artistically and durably 
bound in half-leather or art cloth. 


Free Examination— No Money Now 
Bargain Prices and Easy Terms 


UNCLE SAM Is an Ideal Employer. Pays big 
salaries. Never cuts wages nor 
discharges help in hard times, Gives a full month’s 
vacation with pay. Rewards efficiency by promotion. 
Only common school education needed to get one of 
these desirable ae posisons. Examinations in every 
state soon, Our free book, 66 ”? 
gives full information re- The Easy Boss 
garding positions inall departments of the Government 
and howto obtainthem. Notuitionfee until appointed. 
Commercial Correspondence Schools, 419 J Commercial Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


NIAGARA oar day and night. : No 
4 cost for power—no coal, no 
HYDRAU LIC steam, no oil, no labor. 
RAM 


Write for catalogue A D, 
and guaranteed estimate. We furnish 

Caldwell Tanks and Towers. . 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company %& 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. * 


S. E. P. 
10-31 


7 alent of a formal course 
ofShakespearean study. 


= —— oe 5. Glossaries,acom- § COUPON: 

A SHAPE: ; FOR EVERY g plete one in each vol- ¢@ We present this to you as an investment proposition pure Uni its 

; ; z fi ume, explaining all ob- jag and simple. You zncur absolutely no risk or liability. You niversity 
MO UTH cf fi ais solete ordoubtfulwords. have the opportunity of examining a widely popular stand- Society, 

‘ : 6. Topical Index, by ard edition of a great author; and when you number New York 

SOLD: IN AY means of which a de- it among your books, you pay our bargain price, on Youmaysend, prepaid, 

SEALED BOX gw sired passage may be terms as easy as we can afford to make them. We for my examination, a 

Sy auickly located. /é wish to urge one more thing upon you—that instead set of the Booklovers 

% 67. Biography and Rem of referring our offer to possible future use, you Shakespeare in half-leather 

Appreciation—one send word tous today. Our earlier announce- binding. If the books are 


4% volume containing not Eaag 
only a life of Shake- 
speare by Dr. Gollancz, 2 

Ni but also essays on gi 
ges) Shakespeare and his faa 
genius by Walter By 

Bagehot, Thomas Bf 
Spencer Baynes, Leslie g 

i Stephen, and Richard 

! Grant White. E 


ment has met with large response, but all 
requests for shipments can sti be ex- 
ecuted promptly in the order received. 
Aet immediately. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


satisfactory, I shall pay you $1.00 
within five days after their receipt, 
and $2.00 per month thereafter for 15 
months. If they are not, I shall notify 
you and hold them subject to your order, 


THE BRUSH TH 


(RO eSS ene. syne consness=a-e<eharae-erase-samas 
Tf you prefer cloth binding, change 15 months to12- 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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Copyright 1908 
by The 
Warner Bros. Co. 


VE, S 
Rust-Proof 


The decided change in corset style is 
noted in the extreme length of skirt. 
This completely encases the figure, but 
is unboned and soft and absolutely com- 
fortable, sitting, standing or walking. 
These new Directoire Styles define the 
waist but do not emphasize its curves ; 
the emphasis is on length—the corseted 
figure presenting an appearance of 
long, unbroken lines, as shown in the 
above illustration. 

In addition to these original long skirt Directotre 
models, the popular shapes of Spring have been 
continued, with some improvements suggested 
by our expert designing establishments in Paris 
and New: York. The complete line shows a 
large variety of shapes—long, medium an rt, 


making it possible for every type of figure to 
fill its requirements with a fashionable garment. 
Warner's standard of quality is so high that the guarantee is 
almost superfluous. corsets are guaranteed to WEAR 
— not to rust, break or tear. 
Send for Booklet P, telling the proper method of lacing 
and fitting your corsets, with illustrations of some of the styles 


that may be obtained at all shops. 
Prices $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 


Seow Rubber Button Hose 
Supporters attached. 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York 


Chicago Oakland 


Old Fashioned 


Did youeveropen your 
grandmother's Red Cedar Chest 
and note the fresh, dainty perfume 
breathed by the fine linens, etc.? Even the 
fleecy blankets show no signs of age. Southern 


Freight 
prepaid from 


Red Cedar, of which our many styles of Chests £ t 
are made, is absolute protection against moths, OO Ss 
and they are ideal gifts of sentiment and usefulness home. We re- 
for birthdays, weddings and Christmas. Write fund moneyand 
for Catalogue. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., pay the return 


Dept. 75, freight if unsat- 


Statesville, N.c. Lreasure Chest istcory. 


1000 PLAYS. Mock Trials, Dialogues, Minstrel Gags, 
Jokes and Make-ups, described in our Catalog E, FREE. 
Mustaches, 10c.; Beards, 15c.; Negro or Irish Wigs, 35c. 

THE PETTIBONE BROS. MFG. CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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quietly, falling into the semblance of a 
trail-herd as their ranks were swelled by 
others which the punchers raised up; but 
there were some who did not. Occasionally 
a heifer would make a break to one side, 
only to be headed off; and once a cow, 
driven too impetuously, jerked her head 
sideways and bowed her tail. The horse 
quit in the pursuit right there. He knew 
when a cow was ‘‘on the prod,” and he 
hadn’t been at the game for nine years for 
nothing. So they let her go. Time after 
time, when the red-and-white would turn 
about to gaze, the rider would come at him, 
slapping his boot with his quirt and whis- 
tling. It made the calf peevish, this 
constant surveillance. 

Their ranks were swelling so fast, too, 
that his identity, and hence his sense of 
security, were deserting him. Another 
influx of cattle caused him to carrom off 
his mother’s side, and with puerile anger 
he butted at those nearest, until he ob- 
served he was making no impression, 
when, discouraged, he gave it up and 
plodded along, “‘grouching”’ to himself. His 
tiny troubles were lost in that great army. 
For three thousand cattle were converging, 
from twenty-two points in an area seven 
miles wide, upon a plain where waited the 
chuck-wagon. Give a likely youth from a 
small country town a hundred dollars and 
set him down in the centre of Broadway 
and you'll get.an idea of the red-and-white’s 
feelings. He was almost too interested to 
be seared, and he had just enough of the 
sport in him to foresee possibilities in this 
huge gathering. 

Events showed there were certainly pos- 
sibilities, more than he reckoned on; which 
he might have guessed had he caught his 
mother’s anxious glances or could he have 
interpreted the meaning of her gloomy 
soliloquies. 

Clouds of thick, suffocating dust; a 
babel of sound; mighty roarings and 
bellowings of irate bulls, petty monarchs 
now on a common footing they resented; 
the complaining lowing of cows and the 
frightened bawling of the calves; and 
always a bewildering churning and shifting 
of the huge mass, like a maélstrom. Every 
few minutes a stream of dirt would go 
shooting up like a geyser, where a bull was 
spoiling for a fight and sent his thundering 
challenge over the ranks, whilst he pawed 
the ground. Occasionally there was a 
clash and some desperate attempts at 
goring, but what might have been fights to 
the death under favorable circumstances 
were nipped in the bud by the separation 
of the combatants. 

Well over three thousand head were 
there, a good day’s drive; and of these, 
perhaps six hundred were calves. And 
holding this host on the round-up ground 
were eight punchers, sitting apathetically 
on their horses on the outskirts. They had 
little to do while their companions worked 
the herd, cutting out the strays to one side 
and the cows and calves to another. Some- 
times an animal would wander to the edge, 
stand staring uncertainly, then saunter 
forth to attain the open; but most were 
driven back without trouble. Occasionally 
one persisted, and gave a herder a furious 
dash to head him off; but that was all 
part of the day’s work. 

When the cutters penetrated the dust 
and came threading their way through the 
noisy, restless, sensitive horde, the calf 
became doubly uneasy. One man on a 
blazed-face bay was particularly insistent. 
The red-and-white watched him work 
deviously through the entire herd after a 
cow and her young and drive them forth 
to the open, so he tried to keep out of sight. 
But it was no use. Soon the horse was 
close to them, and mother and son felt, 
rather than saw, that they were the objects 
of the quiet manceuvring that followed. 
Wherever they dodged and doubled the 
blazed-face was sure to be there, close 
behind, patient, untiring, like their own 
shadows. A wave of resentment against 
this steady pressure broke them into a run, 
and, before they knew it, the outer rim of 
cattle split wide open, and they were 
beyond the herd. In a panic they en- 
deavored to dart back, but the big bay 
interposed. Seeing this, the cow sped 
toward a draw, where the scrub cedar 
appeared to offer chances of escape. With 
the speed of light the puncher was after 
them, twisting, wheeling, heading her off 
toward the ‘‘cut.’’ And the calf found the 
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JOHN J. HAYES, WINNER OF THE MARATHON RACE 


Showing Humphrey O'Sullivan that he wore the real Live Rubber heels, that these same 
shoes and these same heels were the shoes and the heels he won the Marathon Race with. 


If you want to walk easily and gracefully, do it like John J. Hayes. 
If you-want to walk brisker and farther with the same effort, do it like 
Dan O'Leary, head thrown back, chest out, with a cane for company. 
Dan knows that true walking comfort and grace of carriage spring from 


O’Sullivan’s live rubber heels. 


He eliminates the jar on his spinal column, 
his brain, by padding the point of greatest contact with live rubber. 
not get the live, healthy habit-walk? 


Why 


When you order rubber heels and pay 50 cents see that you get 


O’Sullivan’s. 


They are the only heels made of live rubber. 


Substitutes 


leave the shoemaker a bit more profit. The name “O’Sullivan” on rubber 


is like “Sterling” on silver. 


Unions 


give a new idea of 
what underwear com- 
fort really is. 

No drawers to slip 
down, no shirt to crawl 
up, no double thickness 
about the waist. Elastic, 
porous, absorbent azxd 
comfortable. 


Free Samples 
of the many fabrics in 
which theyaremadeand 
a very unusual book 
about union suits for the 
asking. Write to-day. 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Shoes - - 1.25 ‘* | Officers’ Swords, new 1.75 


Bi ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “| Cavalry Sabres‘ 1.50 ‘' 


‘* “Bridles - 1.00 ‘* | UNIFORMS - 
$ Leggins,pr.15 ‘** | 7 Shot Carbine 


1907 MILITARY CATALOGUE, 260 large pages, con- 
taining thousands of beautiful illustrations— with 1908 
supplement, wholesale and retail prices. Mailed for 15 
Yo cents (stamps). 15 ACRES GOVT. AUCTION GOODS. 


501 Broadway, New York 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 


Army Auction Bargains 
> Tents - $1.90 up | Old Pistols - - - § -50 up 


The exquisite perfume now 
so fashionable in Paris 


Wonderfully delicate and lasting. 

Write today, enclosing roc. (to pay | 
postage and packing) for a sminia- | 
ture bottle. 


You should ~also have a sample of ED. | 
PINAUD’S Hair Tonic. 

This is the hair tonic to use if youkaveorwant | 
beautiful hair, A liberal sample for 10c. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. C. 12 | 
ED. PINAUD Bldg., Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Nickel plated 10c;  y- 

Gold plated 20c per pair. 
“DAEMO” s 
‘DAEMO~ 

Drawer-Supporters FeLUM 
Nickel plated 20c; Gold plated 30c per pair 
Both snap on or off instantly, can’t um- 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction “aye tal 


or money refunded at end of 20 days’ trial. 
Athaberdashers,or prepaid. Agentswanted. — 


D.S.CLAMP CO,, Met. Bldg., New Yo! 
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same indefatigable foe between him and 
freedom when he emulated his mother. 
‘Get in, you low-lived whelp,” howled 
the cutter, and he spurred furiously. 
They finally gave up the contest as 
hopeless and trotted meekly to join the 
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To Responsible People 


aughlin 
ountain Pen. 
Red Gem 
The Ink Pencil 


Your Choice of 


$700 


These 

Two Post- 
Popular paid 
Articles to any 
for only address 


By INSURED MAIL 8c EXTRA. 


Illustrations are Exact Size 


Every pen guaranteed 
full 14 Kt. Solid Gold — 
cut on right hand may 
be had in either our 
standard black opaque 
pattern, or Non-break- 
able Transparent, as 
desired, either in plain 
or engraved finish, as 
preferred. 


You may try this pen a week, if 
you do not find it as represented, 
a better article than you can secure 
for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
PRICE in any other make, if not 


entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect return it and we will send 
you $1.10 for it. 

. CUT ON LEFT is our famous and 
Popular RED GEM Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position in 
pocket or shopping bag, writes at 
any angle at first touch. Platinum 
(spring) feed, Iridium point, 
polished vulcanized rubber case, 
terra cotta finish. Retail every- 
where for $2.50. Agents wanted. 
Write for terms. Write now 
“lest you forget.’ Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 
550 Majestic Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan 
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| High Grade 

Coal Bonds 
Yielding 
5% to 6% 


The rapid exhaustion of high grade coking coal 
deposits guarantees enhanced values for all 
such properties and securities issued thereon. 


Coal deposits do not deteriorate nor depreciate 
in value, nor does that value depend on the 
success of any one industry. 


[This Company has for sale a number of 
the best First Mortgage Coal Bonds ever 
presented to the public, paying 5% to 6%. 


Write for circular. 


The Washington Investment 
: Company 

Chartered 1905 Capital, $50,000 
_ 405 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. A. Ray, Pres. R. S. GEORGE, Treas. 


Williams “sick 


Stick 
ickeled Box — Hinged Top 


Jniformity of quality is one of 
he reasons why so many men 
te lifelong users of Williams’ 
having Stick. 


‘illiams’ Shaving Stick sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
‘uggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 


) shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 
ddress THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A,Glastonbury, Conn. 


bunch of cows and calves they perceived 
ahead of them. 

There were cows which shot from the 
herd at a gallop and then would break toa 
hesitating trot, moving with their heads 
hanging loosely, close to the ground. Their 
gait had an odd, uncanny uncertainty 
about it. Sometimes the animals would 
shrink from a weed and draw back. One 
stopped at perceiving a shadow and went 
around it fearfully. 

‘‘Locoed,’’ commented a puncher pity- 
ingly. For these had eaten of the strange 
loco weed and were afflicted. 

By eleven o’clock, the herd was worked 
and there followed the wild rush for the 
chuck-wagon. Half a dozen men remained 
to herd the cows and calves. They gave 
no trouble, and, for an hour, the red-and- 
white was left unworried—that is to say, 
he was free from physical persecution, but 
his fears troubled him greatly. Why were 
they kept in a crowd this way? What was 
going to happen? 

The jolting of the hoodlum-wagon now 
focused the herd’s attention. From it was 
dropped a forge. Busily Al went to work 
to heat the branding-irons. 

By now the roper and flankers were 
on the ground, three sets of them, and 
every minute calves were emitting pro- 
pe wails as the hot irons seared their 
sides. 

He worked like an automaton, that 
roper. He seemed removed from human 
passions, remote from the ordinary human 
impulses. His rope flew unerringly, and 
without waiting to see how it fell, but 
accepting a catch as a certainty, back the 
horse would go at a trot or a lope, with a 
panicstricken, crying calf plunging, bump- 
ing along in the rear, sometimes turning 
somersaults—for life is too short to carry 
calves to the flankers on feather cushions, 
though possibly the flankers would prefer 
them that way. They yank them there. 
The red-and-white edged away from the 
field of this gentleman’s labors and ran 
straight in front of a sorrel horse. 

“Baw-aw-aw-aw-aw-aw!’’ he cried, as, 
suddenly, something settled about his neck, 
tightened, and a mighty force commenced 
to drag him into the open. 

Another roper had got him. He bumped 
his back and began to buck, his forelegs 
rigid. At every leap into the air he blatted 
and protested. His mother shrank back at 
the first outcry in confusion, and lost sight 
of him in the dust raised by his unwilling 
progress. For fully thirty yards he was 
dragged in a series of hurtling leaps, with 
the rope cutting into his neck so that he 
could scarcely breathe, and then, before he 
had time to recover his faculties, a man 
seized the rope, ran along it until hereached 
the red-and-white, and, reaching over his 
body, flopped him in the air. But the calf 
wasn’t flanked so easily—not the red-and- 
white. Twice he rebounded like a rubber 
ball, finding his feet before his body could 
touch the sod. : 

“‘Stay-ay-ay with him, Steve! Go to 
him, boy!” shrieked the delighted flankers. 

‘“‘Durn his hide! He’s as strong as a 
weaner,”’ snorted Steve, breathing hard, 
and he gave a tremendous heave. At the 
same time he made a short spring forward 
with knees crooked, which carried him 
under the calf as that strenuous com- 
batant essayed to make his hoofs hit the 
ground first. The red-and-white came 
down with a bump that sounded like the 
unloading of a trunk marked, ‘‘ Handle 
with care.’’ It would have broken the 
ribs of anything aged three months except 
acalf. And worse was to come. 

‘Holy cats, it’s Split-Ear!”’ cried Steve. 
He sat back of his head, with one knee on 
his neck, and twisted one foreleg in a 
jiu-jitsu grip that paralyzed all effort, 
while another puncher at his other extrem- 
ity got a viselike hold of the left leg, and 
put the other out of commission by 
thrusting it far forward with his foot and 
holding it there. 

“ Oh-oh-oh-uh-uh-uh-ah!”’ 

The cry was almost human, and the eyes 
bulged and rolled with terror until the 
whites showed. The iron had touched him, 
biting through his coat into the flesh, while 
the smoke curled up, carrying the smell of 
burning hair. His fright needed just that 
pang of pain to get proper vocal expression, 
and he used all his available wind in a 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
BOOKS 


We have several beautiful editions of standard 
authors, suitable for holiday presents, which 
we can also sell at manufacturing cost prices. 
These are all books which are being regularly 
sold at high figures, but which for one reason 
or another we are able, now, to dispose of at 
a price which will clear our bare manufactur- 
ing expense. Among these books are: 
DICKENS 15 beautiful volumes, 

being the complete edi- 
tion of the works of Charles Dickens—novels, 
tales, sketches, etc.— and illustrated with 319 
etchings, photogravures hand colored, and 
wood engravings from drawings from Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, Darley, Barnard and others. 
Regular price as sold by publishers, $37.75. 
See note below. 


THACKERAY fies 
tains all the novels and miscellanies contained 


in the best standard edition issued in Eng- 
land, with the author’s approval. It contains 


260 etchings, photogravures hand colored, 


and wood-cut illustrations from designs by the 
author and artists of note. These illustrations, 
which are a distinguishing feature of the edi- 
tion, include a greater variety than has ever 
appeared in any other set of Thackeray. 
10 volumes. _ Publishers’ price $22.50. See 


note below. 
SCO The first really fine edition of 
Scott’s works which has ever 
been published in America. Elegantly bound, 
uniform with the Thackeray and Dickens 
mentioned above, all of which are printed on 
deckled paper, with gold tops, and gold 
stampings on back. 12 volumes. Publishers’ 


price $27.00. See note below. 
NO 7 fi In view of the fact that all these 
editions are today being sold at 
the prices mentioned above, we will not quote 
our special manufacturers’ price in this adver- 
tisement. The saving to you, however, is as 
astounding as the saving on the Pue edition 
described on this page. Simply write your 
name on the lines below, and send to us and 
we will, by letter, tell you the price which we 
can make on these books, and will include 
full descriptive matter. 27 
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$7.75 
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| $7.75 


Please understand, first, why we can make this astound- 
ing offer—a regular $42.00 set of Edgar Allan Poe—full 
of rich photogravures— more than 3,400 pages—every 
page decorated in color, the newest, best and most 
complete Poe —for only $7.75. The reason is that we 
are not book publishers. We are book manufacturers. 
We make, every day, more than 12,000 books, which 
publishers buy from us to sell under their own names. 
With this particular set of Poe we will try the experiment 
of selling them direct to you at the same price at which 
we ordinarily sell to publishers. It is the 


Booklover’s Lifetime Chance 


—the chanceof a lifetimeto get this beautiful, big, color- 
decorated, 1o-volume set of Poe at the net paper-and-ink 
price which is usually known only to the publishers. No 
need for us to say anything to you about Poe — the great- 
est literary genius America has ever produced. No need 
for us torecall to your mind the clever stories, the fasci- 
nating tales, the exhilarating poems, the Poe essays, the 
Poe biographies, the Poe letters with which these books 
are crammed. This is the famous Library edition, con- 
taining a biographical introduction by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, critical prefaces by Longfellow, Lowell, Burrouglis, 
Tennyson, Doyle, Whittier, Stoddard, Browning and 
Hawthorne. It contains 68 stories, 49 poems, 85 literary 
criticisms, including the famous Literati series, 8 philo- 
sophical discussions and 5 miscellanies. Illustrated with 
36 old-style wood cuts, and every page decorated in color. 
Size of each volume,8% by 5% by 1X inches. If you know 
anything about Poe’s writings, you want these books right 
now. If you don’t know Poe, we’ll give you a chance to 


Read the Books Before 
You Decide to Buy 


We mean exactly what we say. We will sell you this $42.00 
set of books for only $7.75, and we will let you have them in your 
possession, to read, to study, to examine, Lo compare for five full 
days without putting up a cent of deposit or assuming any risk, 
Simply ask, and we will ship to you, all charges prepaid, the com- 
plete 10-volume set. Compare this set with any set you can find at 
any book store or library. Compare it in completeness, compare it 
in typographical beauty, compare it in illustration, compare it in 
binding, in paper, in decoration. Then, if this appeals to you as 
being a wonderful bargain, keep the books and send us $7.75. 
Otherwise, you are at liberty to return us the books, at our ex- 
pense, without having risked or lost a penny. Act today, before 
some publisher sees this offer and takes these books off our hands, 


THE WERNER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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i THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 27 
| Send me your 10-volume set of Poe, all charges prepaid, on approval. | 
If satisfactory, I will remit you the special price of $7.75 within five days. 

I If not satisfactory, I will advise you within five days. | 
| Name | 
t i 
I Address | 
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The Meaning of the Times 
and Other Addresses 


Learn telegraphy here. 


Expenses very low. 
board if desired. 
a it Free. 


(Estab. 36 years.) 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Situations furnished 
that lead to highest positions. Good wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R. R, Supts. 
Can earn your 
40-page book about 
Railroad wire in school. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


Estab. 1869 


By Albert J. Beveridge 


The most brilliant speeches of this fore- 
most of present-day American orators. 
““The Meaning of the Times’’ makes 
clear the times’ meaning to the man at 
the desk and the man at the plow. 


Senator Beveridge has lived an American life 
—a live life of work with hand and brain. 
He has been logger and cowboy; hewed 
out a career as a lawyer and now sits in 
the Senate of these United States—a life 
that manifests itself in the force, inspiration 
and conviction of his every sentence. 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review 
of Reviews, says: ‘A reading of this book 
is a tonic of citizenship.”’ 
At all Bookstores. $1.50 net 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 

Publishers, Indianapolis, Indiana 


PRESERVO-s3\iir 


OOTWEAR 


The only polish that prevents cracking of patent leathers 
and makes shoes wear much longer — insist on Preservo. 
Semi-paste, comes in handy tube and is absolutely cleanly. 
At all dealers, 10c and 25c, or mailed on receipt of price. 
R. L. GLASCOCK & CO., Mfrs. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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REDUCED RATES #203 
hold Goods }Rt 
to or from Colorado, California, E& L 
Washington and Oregon. Bekins Ss: — 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 
Information FREE. 
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“A rushing, rattling, shiver-my-timbers 
romance!” 


The Last Voyage of 


the “Donna Isabel” 
By Randall Parrish 


T had come to be the 
fifth day of April, 1897. 
John Stephens, revo- 

lutionist,agedtwenty- 
=2% four,sat upon the bal- 
cony of a hotelin Valparaiso—flat 
broke, and in hiding from the 
Chilian authorities. When the 
Peruvian, Don Emilio de Cos- 
tello, came to him with a desper- 
ate plan involving the cutting 
out of the Government yacht 
Esmeralda, Stephens being an 
American, and asea-captain, said, 
‘You may fill out the contract, 
senor. Ill trya throw of the dice.”’ 
How the adventure developed 
into a search for a derelict treas- 
ure-galleon adrift for many years 
in Antarctic waters is told by 
Randall Parrish in his newest 
romance, ‘‘The Last Voyage of 
the Donna Isabel.’”’ ALL the 
reviewers say that it is his best 
story. The notices printed below 
contain no more praise than those 
received from several hundred 
other papers. 


THE BOSTON TIMES 


“Tt is of a mad trip, of how the frozen seas pur- 
sued the vessel like the very fiend, of how the wicked 
crew were affected by a ghost, of the death of Eli 
Tuttle, the courage of Lady Darlington, the pluck 
and determination of Stephens, ef the crushing of the 
yacht by icebergs, of these and many other strange 
and thrilling things, that Mr. Randall Parrish has 
written in this splendid sea-story. As a book full of 
ship-wrecks and rescues on a boundless deep it is 
unparalleled and unapproachable, while as a romance 
of adventure and love it furnishes inexhaustible 
material for reflection and enjoyment.” 


THE DETROIT TIMES 


“This is a dashing, irresistible story of the sea, 
from the pen of an author whose popularity in the 


field of historic romance has been practically un- 
equalled, If there is a better sea story than this, 
we certainly do not know it.”’ 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 

“A rushing, rattling, vigorous, shiver-my-timbers 
romance of the sea, with all the time-honored ele- 
ments, and also with the less hackneyed feature of a 
richly caparisoned vessel, heavy with bright gold, 
locked fast in the Antarctic ice for a century and a 
quarter, to provide distinction, Will be widely and 
joyously read.” 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 


“ A remarkably vivid narrative, original in con- 
ception, blending adventure and love in a fascinating 
manner. One exciting adventure succeeds another 


throughout the entire book, which contains nota 
single dull line.” 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 
““The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel’ is a 
remarkably fine story of the sea, which is worthy of 


comparison with the best maritime tales of Stevenson 
and Clark Russell.” 


THE GALVESTON NEWS 
“Tf you want a truly delightful, genuine, salt-sea 
romance, which retains its flavor throughout, a yarn 
which will stand muster with that of any old sea-dog 
afloat or retired, read this ‘Last Voyage of the 
Donna Isabel.’ ” 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL 
‘A tale that is full of romance, is of Jules Verne 
vividness and imagination, and is immensely inter- 
esting.” 
BOOKSELLER, NEWSDEALER AND 
STATIONER 
“We can think of no other author of recent years 
who has written a more daringly original tale of the 
deep than this.” 
PHILADELPHIA ITEM 
“A rattling good yarn. Keep it up, Mr. Parrish! 
We like the salty tang!” 
THE NEW YORK NATION 


A good yarn reeled off with spirit.” 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago 
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frantic appeal to the mother that bore him. 
It was not in vain. 

‘‘Look out! Here she comes!”’ yelled a 
flanker. 

The three working over the calf looked 
up to see the cow charging down on them 
like a late night trolley making up on her 
schedule. There was no time to dodge. 
When she was within twenty feet of the 
group an idle flanker kicked a jet of sand 
into her face and she swerved irresolutely, 
coming to a trot. The roper drove her 
back and work was resumed on her son. 

“T mind once, when I was with the 
X. I. T.’s, a cow jumped clean over us that- 
a-way,” remarked Biijl Kennedy, rising up 
from the ground. As a parting salute he 
rolled the red-and-white over his hip, as a 
wrestler throws a man to the mat. 

The calf was scared and sore all over. A 
swallow-fork in the right ear and a crop in 
the left, below that freak incision, worried 
him. He stood humped up, glowering in 
all directions, in an effort to get his bearings; 
then he executed some shuddering, half- 
hearted jumps, as though trying to shed 
the two burning letters on his left flank, 
and sought his mother. He was all in, 
sick, too, and all the fight gone from him. 

The herd was driven off at five o’clock 
and released, .and the red-and-white 
“mooched” about the valley, enduring 
great pain. He had a fever and was low 
down in spirits. Half of his enormous 
appetite was gone, but only half. Alas, he 
had lost the source of supply for even the 
remnant that remained. In some unac- 
countable way he had become separated 
from his mother in the general confusion 
attendant upon the driving back and 
seattering of the herd, and as it was meal- 
time the loss was doubly distressing. 

He lifted up his voice in a song of sorrow, 
but naught availed. Perceiving this he 
started to find his mother. The cow was 
hunting for him, too, hunting frantically. 
And she was not alone in her grief, for at 
least fifty cows had lost their calves in the 
turmoil of sorting and branding, and they 
wandered up and down and across without 
cessation, lowing pathetically, a world of 
distress in their tones and in their eyes. 
From time to time one would sight a stray 
calf and make a beeline for it, to nose the 
little fellow, for a cow trusts more to her 
sense of smell with her young than to her 
sight; but only to give a moan of disap- 
pointment and resume her hunt. 

The red-and-white tried to identify 
every cow he met as his mother. As a re- 
sult he got some rebuffs that would have 
discouraged a more sensitive or less hungry 
youngster. For hours he hunted around; 
for hours cows wandered about crying for 
their young. Twice the red-and-white 
essayed to feed where he had no blood- 
rights, and nearly had his ribs stove in for 
his pains. Finally, made crafty by hunger, 
he softly shouldered another calf away 
from her place at her mother’s side, and 
tried to substitute himself. The old cow 
strove furiously to reach him for that dirty 
trick. 

But his hunger was short-lived; for a 
familiar voice smote upon his ear, his 
answering cry came with a glad quiver in 
it, and mother and son were united. How’ 
she smelled of him and nosed him and 
licked his dusty sides and neck! And the 
way he went for his meal! She gavea long, 
low rumble of content. Even when the 
rascal butted cruelly with his head, in his 
consuming hunger, and hurt her, she lowed 
in proud satisfaction. 

Even pain and trouble cannot last for- 
ever. In a week his wounds had healed, 
he was sound and strong again, and the 


awful ordeal became only a dim memory. | 


Once more began the long, idle days of 
good feeding and play with his young com- 
panions. His life was a fullone. Compared 
with that of the barnyard variety of the 
genus calf, it was as checkered as a drum- 
mer’s appears to a hot-blooded resident of 
a backwoods community. Frequently he 
heard his elders talk of wonderful happen- 
ings in cow world. He drank in with eager 
ears the terrible story of the loss of seven 
hundred steers at one time from a trail- 
herd in the quicksands of the Pease, and 
was an auditor to plain, unadorned tales of 
heroic struggles in which the fathers of his 
friends had participated. 

That winter his mother grew gaunt and 
savage. The cold was intense at times, 
and the snowfall was greater than the 
oldest bull could recall. Often men came 
riding to inspect, and on one visit drove 
some of the weaker cattle to the home pas- 
ture, there to be fed daily. But for the 
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THIS LABEL STANDS FOR 54 YEARS 
———= OF KNOWING HOW 


By following this practical advice you will obtain — 
Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes that will fit you with the style” 
and exactness with which they are made to fit. : 

At the Best Clothier’s. 


Write for «*Smartness,’’ giving a full exposition 
of fashionable clothes for Fall and Winter. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors 


Offices and Shops: 
Rochester, N. Y. 


7 LARGE 
FACTORIES 
We make shoes for 
every purpose and 


for all members of 
the family 


Every man and boy needs a 


wear to keep the feet warm and dry. “All America,” high cut blu- — 
cher — 12 to 17 in. top—Tan oil grain stock, with 
Laces up snug outside of trousers. 


Price $5.50 up. By express 50c. extra 


solid heavy soles. 


Among the numerous brands, we make 


America,” Educator, Signet, R. & H. Special, Mayfair, Hard 


Knocks, Old Homestead, Water King, etc. 


Ask your dealer for our line 
“Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfortably, taste- 


fully and economically shod.” 
Write to-day for Our Family Footwear 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


10 and 12 High Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite arora of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke, 

? © The Aristocrat of 
French’s Mixture gmorine toveece 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfect condition. Send 10esilverorstamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


., French Tobacco Co., Dept. N, Statesville, N.C. ¢ 
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or Shorter 
EMEMBER, in trying | 

on Stein-Bloch Smart 
Clothes, your ches} 
measurement indicates the size 
of suit or overcoat you should 
wear. If, forexample, you are 38 
inches in circumference and nor, 
mally built, size 38 will fit you, 
If, however, you are stouter, 
or taller, or shorter than nor= 
mal, insist on the salesman who 
measures you finding for youa — 
“stout,” “long,” or short” suit — 
or overcoat of your chest size, — 
Don’t Jet him hand youa 39 _ 
“regular” when youshouldcarry 
a 38 “stout,” and so on. | 
By bearing in mind that 
Stein-Bloch have spent years of — 
time and patience in reaching | 
the proper proportions of chest — 
and girth and length in these 
odd sizes you will quickly 
understand why we are so 
careful in advising you as we 
have just done. 


for Men s 
New York: = 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 


boot like this for rugged winter 


the following: “All 


Catalogue. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological anc 
dietetic methods, 200 kinds of baths; large indoor 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedis! 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigoré 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal 

to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Bea 
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others little could be done, and the red-and- 
white was one of them. There were many 
good windbreaks on the range, and the 
calf was tough, so he won through some- 
how. But when the snow drifted deep 
for a week and the cow could not find grass 
in her wanderings, grim death stared them 
inthe face. The calf himself went five days 
without a meal, yet lived. A cow won't 
paw down through the snow like a horse, 
and mother and son saw some of their 
friends perish of hunger. 

But spring came at last, suddenly, like 
a mountain sunrise, and the earth was ex- 
ceeding glad. Worn and dilapidated, they 
greeted the season of hope with a sudden 
access of energy. During the months that 
followed the red-and-white was weaned. 
He learned to eat grass, of which accom- 
plishment he wasat first inordinately proud, 
and he throve on it; and he had but one 
worry in the world, heel flies. 

The red-and-white had become an amaz- 
ingly big fellow for his age. When round- 
up time arrived again and he was herded 
with about twenty-eight hundred cattle, 
he grew chesty over the fact that he sized 
up well with most of the two-year-olds. 
His strength and restless energy were pro- 
portionate. 

He was a sport, all right, a regular 
rounder. While the other cattle would be 
sleeping peacefully on the bed-ground, and 
the men on guard would be droning weird 
ballads of mother and home and the sad 
story of Casey Jones, the brave engineer, the 
young red-and-white would go ‘‘bumming”’ 
up and down through the herd, trying to 
start some excitement. He always chose 
to saunter straight through the centre of 
the recumbent host, and where he passed 
all got to their feet uneasily. To such as he 
dared he addressed himself sneeringly, in- 
viting the youthful to come out and join 
him in whatever of merrymaking might 
offer. The tired old cows would grumble 
at him and tell him to go to bed, but he 
was proof against all reproaches, and con- 
science he had none. He would stroll 
around with a dissipated swagger, jeering 
at his companions of domestic tastes who 
stayed in nights, and oftentimes this pro- 
cedure almost started the trouble hecraved, 
for his talk was tinctured with levity and 
of a freedom no self-respecting steer could 
brook. 

“Hang him!” grumbled a puncher on 
guard, as he watched his wanderings for 
the twentieth time, and for the twentieth 
time turned and drove back some who 
tried to walk out at his prompting. ‘‘He’s 
playing for a stampede.” 

““T swan ef it ain’t Split-Ear!’’ remarked 
Steve, when the red-and-white passed very 
near him. ‘Git to bed, Split-Ear. [reckon 
you're a rake.” 

When finally tired of this solitary roam- 
ing the red-and-white would select some 
young steer weaker than himself, perhaps 
a ‘‘dogy,” butt him off the bed he had, 
warmed, and compose himself to slumber. 
Whereat a great sigh of satisfaction would 
be heard mingled with the blowing of the 
cattle. He had a beautiful disposition. 

Another year passed. When the punch- 
ers came whooping up the cattle in the 
following August, the red-and-white heard 
the loud shoutings, and saw, with con- 
temptuous resentment, his fellow-creatures 
being shoved toward the round-up ground. 
Their meekness awoke hot rebellion in him. 
Of a truth, this was not seemly. Big he 
was now and of the strength of two. He 
decided he wouldn’t go. 

The puncher came upon him unawares 
and the surprise of his first rush started the 
steer in the right direction, but it didn’t 
keep him there; for as soon as the rider 
departed to rustle up another bunch the 
red-and-white went off at a tangent. Far 
had he wandered in his day, and he knew 
some brakes, miles, miles away, where the 
foot of man or of horse seldom trod, where 
the hiding was excellent. Toward these 
he headed. Two hundred, three hundred 
yards, and behind him he heard the familiar 
scramble of the pursuer. The red-and- 
white flagged his tail and let out another 
notch. 

“Quit it, you Split-Ear!”’ bawled Steve. 
“Blast you, git in thar!” 

The two-year-old only ran the harder, 
but the pony gained. Then he lost his 
temper and made up his mind that whether 
or not the puncher caught him he would 
reach those brakes; if necessary he would 
turn about and attack. His head swayed 
from side to side, his gait became uncertain, 
and he seemed worried—symptoms which 
were not lost on the horse. When the steer 
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stopped and faced about the horse turned 
like a flash, and as he did so a loud, quer- 
ulous voice, raised in helpless anger, broke 
up Steve’s program. That voice chansed 
the red-and-white’s destiny. Indirectly it 
saved him from the stockyards; but, then, 
he would probably have saved himself. 

‘Let him go, Steve! You'll lose that 
other bunch,” cried the wagon boss. 

Steve waved his hat at the steer with a 
good-natured grin and shook up his horse, 
departing like a rocket to his work, while 
the red-and-white continued on toward 
the brakes. That is how he became an 
outlaw. 

In,the vast Croton brakes were scores 
such as he. Some of them were grown old 
and hoary, and they bore many brands. A 
few had no brandsatall; outlaws from birth, 
these. Allhad run wild for years, and round- 
ups were things of the long ago to them. 
So shy were they that it was as difficult for 
a man to approach them as to stalk a herd 
of antelope, and the passion for solitary 
grazing that hid drawn them from the 
haunts of men, and had made them outlaws, 
still remained. They indulged it to an in- 
creasing degree with the years. Occa- 
sionally, half a dozen would bunch loosely 
in their feeding and to sleep, but as a 
general thing the outlaws were as wary and 
suspicious of one another as of strange 
cattle and of man. Did anything come 
near which one did not understand, he 
would crouch behind a cedar like a scared 
rabbit, muscles taut, ready to make a run. 

The red-and-white took to the life as his 
birthright. Somewhere in him ran a strain 
that drove him resistlessly to solitude and 
the freedom of the wilds; and he was 
happy. More than once he had to fight, 
but he possessed an unbeatable temper 
and had a world of craft to direct his 
agility and colossal strength, so that he 
came from his battles with blood-dripping 
horns held high and proudly. 

Rough and torn and wild were the 
brakes—miles on miles of rock, of cafions, 
gullies and hills, of serub cedar and bear- 
grass—but the feeding was good for so few 
when one knew the best places, and the 
outlaw waxed exceeding strong. His horns 
spread, too. How elated his mother would 
have been could she have viewed the grand 
sweep of them. Three years sped by and 
the outlaw fought his way to kingship. 

On an October day he was startled by 
the sound of firing. Such sounds he had 
not heard foryears. It was not the snappy, 
sharp report of a six-shooter, but was 
louder and of heavier metal. Suddenly 
there came to his mind the stories a tough 
old outlaw had told him shortly before he 
laid his aching bones down to die beside a 
poolinarocky draw. Yes, that wasit. There 
wasa hunt on, ahuntofoutlaws. Thegreat 
horns of the free steers would bring high 
prices, and, at rare intervals, a party of 
punchers came thus with rifles to gather 
them. The red-and-white let out a bellow 
of warning and tore away down a draw to 
where his followers were gathering. 

It was a terrible day for the outlaws of 
the Croton brakes. Fully a score of noble 
animals plunged forward to death as the 
rifles rang out, and when the bunch which 
trailed behind the red-and-white split and 
scattered the chase developed into mad, 
individual contests of speed. The outlaw 
could run; the way he traveled would have 
made a range steer look like a muley cow. 
Up and down hills, over buttes that 
seemed too steep to climb, he ran like a 
deer, and sheer cliffs appeared to be high- 
ways to him. But, behind, a rider spurred 
tenaciously, steadily diminishing the dis- 
tance that separated them, holding his fire 
until he could be sure of this glorious prize. 
Up came the rifle—but it never sent forth 
its leaden messenger. 

“Gee whiz, ef it ain’t old Split-EKar! 
How, Split-Ear?” cried Steve. 

“Git a-goin’, boy, an’ keep her up! 
Whoopee!” 

With a final spurt and shout the veteran 
puncher wheeled and came to a standstill, 
regarding the hurtling, smashing run of the 
big steer with a smile of admiration. The 
red-and-white was already disappearing in 
the distance, far, far away from all further 
danger of pursuit, his tail held high, his 
head swaying. Steve watched him until he 
ates arise and disappeared. He had lost 
a hundred dollars if a cent; but he had 
spared and had saved an old friend. And 
he chuckled as he recalled the steer’s past 
misdeeds on the bed-ground. 

The outlaw went back to his remotest 
fastnesses. He may be there yet, boss of 
the Croton bra <es. 
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healthy mouth, which can become injuri- 
ous to the body, or pathogenic, only under 
certain depressed or disturbed conditions 
of the latter. In defense of this last it may 
be pointed out that dental bacteriologists 
have now already isolated and described 
some thirty different forms of organisms 
which inhabit the mouth and teeth; and 
the Pneumococcus may well be one of these. 
Further, that a number of our most dan- 
gerous disease germs, like the typhoid bacil- 
lus, the bacillus of tuberculosis, and the 
bacillus of diphtheria, have almost perfect 
“doubles,” law-abiding relatives, so to 
speak, among the germs that normally in- 
habit our throats, our intestines or our 
immediate surroundings. The ultimate 
foundation question of the science of bac- 
teriology is: How did the disease germs 
become disease germs? But the question 
is still unanswered. 

However, fortunately, here, as in other 
human affairs, imperfect as our knowledge 
is, it is sufficient to serve as a guide for 
practical conduct. Widely present as the 
Pneumococcus is, we know well that it is 
powerless for harm except in unhealthful 
surroundings. There is another interesting 
feeture of its life history which is of prac- 
tical importance, and that is, like many 
other bacilli it is increased in virulence and 
infectiousness by passing through the body 
of a patient. Flushed with victory over a 
weakened subject, it acquires courage to 
attack a stronger. This is the reason why, 
in those comparatively infrequent in- 
stances in which pneumonia runs through 
a family, it is the strongest and most vigor- 
ous members of the family who are the last 
to be attacked. It also explains one of the 
paradoxes of this disease, that, while em- 
phatically a disease of overcrowding and 
foul air, and attacking chiefly weakened 
individuals, it is a veritable scourge of 
camps, whether mining or military. When 
once three or four cases of pneumonia have 
occurred in a mining camp, even though 
this consist almost exclusively of vigorous 
men, most of them in the prime of life, it 
acquires a virulence like that of a pesti- 
lence, so that, while ordinarily not more 
than fifteen to twenty per cent. of those 
attacked die, death-rates of forty, fifty and 
even seventy per cent. are by no means 
uncommon in mining camps. The fury and 
swiftness of this ‘‘miners’ pneumonia”’ is 
equally incredible. Strong, vigorous men 
are taken with a chill while working in 
their sluicing ditches, are delirious before 
night, and die within forty-eight hours. 
So widely known are these facts, and so 
dreaded is the disease throughout the Far 
West and in mountain regions generally, 
that:there is a widespread belief that pneu- 
monia at high altitudes is particularly 
deadly. 

I had occasion to interest myself in this 
question some years ago, and by writing to 
colleagues practicing at high elevations and 
collecting reports from the literature, espe- 
cially of the surgeons of army posts in 
mountain regions, was somewhat surprised 
to find that the mortality of all cases occur- 
ring above five thousand feet elevation 
was almost identical with that of a similar 
class of the population at sea-level. It is 
only when a sufficient number of cases 
occur in succession to raise the virulence of 
the Pneumococcus in this curious manner 
that an epidemic with high fatality develops. 

That this increase in virulence in the 
organism does occur was clearly demon- 
strated by a bacteriologist friend of mine, 
who succeeded in securing some of the 
sputum from a fatal case in the famous 
Tonopah epidemic of some years ago, an 
epidemic so fatal that it was locally known 
as the ‘‘Black Death.” Upon injecting 
cultures from this sputum into guinea-pigs, 
the latter died in one-quarter of the time 
that it usually took them to succumb to a 
similar dose of an ordinary culture of the 
Pneumococcus. 

It is therefore evident that just as ‘“‘no 
chain is stronger than its weakest link,’’ so 
in the broad sense no community is stronger 
than its weakest group of individuals, and 
pneumonia, like other epidemics, may be 
well described as the vengeance which the 

‘‘submerged tenth’? may wreak from time 
to time upon their more fortunate brethren. 

Now that we know that under decent 
and civilized conditions of light and venti- 
lation the Pneumococcus will live but an 
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For dress or semi- 
dress occasions, the pat- 
ent leather shoe has always 
been and always will be the 

correct thing in footwear. 

From the wide variety of styles in 

which the 


American Gentleman Shoe 


is made you will be able to select a dress shoe that will 
not only conform to your every requirement of personal taste but 
will please your sense of economy by its unusual wearing qualities. 


The perfect modeling and splendid finish of this American Gentleman Special 
No, 1198 are only indicative of the painstaking care and exactness to unseen 
details which have given to every American Gentleman Shoe a maximum of 
style, comfort and durability. Made on the new “Astor” last, with patent 
leather vamp, dull calf top, single sole and welt, small extended edge and 
medium heel—a handsome shoe. 


Over 21,000 DEALERS in all parts of the World sell the 
American Gentleman Shoe. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. _ 
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30-Day Offer 
4-25c Mantles 


Famous Anglo Export mantle made from for- 
mula known onlytous. Soft—pliable—strong. 
Gives brilliant light at less than 1-5 of cost for an 
ordinary open flame. Fornaturalorartificial gas, 


A $1 Inverted Burner 


Twentieth Century Inverted Burner—fits any 
fixture, throws brilliant light downwards—no 
shadows—no smoke—does work of 5 ordinary 
burnersatcost of 1, Usesnaturalorartificial gas. 


| All Prepaid for $1 


Amantle that you can’t break—that 
you can tie in a knot without damage. 


The Anglo Export mantle, made by our secret process, is 
soft and pliable, the only man- 
tle that is proof against rough 
handling. It is made extra large, 
and gives a strong, clear, bril- 
liant light, mellow and soft— 
this mantle is guaranteed to 
deliver 8 to 10 times the light of 
an ordinary open flame at 1-5 the 
cost. Can be attached instantly 
to any Inverted burner, uses 
either natural or artificial gas. 
Sent prepaid anywhere for 25c. 


. Our new 20th Century Inverted Burner 


Does the work of four ordinary 
burners, at less than cost of one. 
Made onan entirely new principle, 
it throws all the light downwards, 
‘rightwhereyou wantit. Noshadows 
—no smoke. Burns either artificial 
or natural gas. We ship the burner 
| to any P. O. in the U. S., Great 
_ Britain or Canada, complete exactly 
like illustration, ready to attach to 
any fixture, prepaid for $1.00. 


SEND US A DOLLAR BILL 


for our special offer mentioned above, made to introduce 
|} the two most highly perfected Artificial Lighting devices 
4 of the age, and get the biggest 2-dollar value ever found in 
| this line. Westand behind every statement in this ad., and 

will cheerfully and promptly refund your money if you are 
| mot satisfied. Reference—Any bank in the U. S. or Canada. 


f _ Send to-day for illustrated Catalogs of Lighting Bargains. 


| Anglo-American Inc. Light Co. 
Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WILBVR'S 
CHOCOLATE 


BUDS 


The only genuine. 


Note the taste so dif- 
ferent from others 
—that smooth melt- 
ing quality and the 
surpassingly delicious 
aroma. Buy of your 
druggist or confectioner, 
or send us one dollar for a 
pound box prepaid. 
One sample box for 30c in stamps and your dealer's name 


i= H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
| 22 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Strop Your Double-Edged Blades with | 


The Rundel Automatic Stropper 


i] Makes old double-edged razor blades better 
than new, improves new blades, and insures a 
perfect shave. 


Absolutely automatic and cannotcutstrop. Nickel- 
Plated stropper and best quality horse-hide strop, 
~ postpaid for 
8 $3.00. Money 
back in fifteen 
days if not 
/ satisfactory. In or- 
— dering, state make of 
razor. Illustrated 
folder free. 


Cocoa Manufacturers 


* ‘Terms to dealers. 
» | The Rundel SalesCo. 
/ 68 State Street, 
a Rochester, N.Y. 


TENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 
report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


‘ook, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


hour to an hour and a half, this reduces the 
risk of direct infection under these condi- 
tions toa minimum. It is obvious that the 
principal factors in the control of the disease 
are those which tend to build up the vigor 
and resisting power of all possible victims. 
The more broadly we study the disease 
the more clearly do the data point in this 
direction. 

Although pneumonia is common at all 
ages, its heaviest death-rate falls at the two 
extremes, under six years of age and over 
sixty, with a strong preponderance in the 
latter. Under five years of age, the mor- 
tality may reach twenty to thirty per cent. ; 
from five to twenty-five, not more than 
four to five per cent.; from twenty-five to 
thirty-five, from fifteen to twenty per cent., 
and so on, increasing gradually with every 
decade until by sixty years of age the mor- 
tality has reached fifty per cent. and from 
sixty to seventy-five may be expressed in 
terms of the age of the patient. One con- 
soling feature, however, about it is that its 
mortality is lowest in the ages at which it 
is most frequent, namely, from ten to 
thirty-five years of age. 

To the medical profession to ‘‘die of 
old age”’ is practically equivalent to dying 
of pneumonia. The disease is so mild in 
its symptoms and so rapid in its course 
that it often utterly escapes recognition 
as such. 

The old man complains of a little pain in 
his chest, a failure of appetite, a sense of 
weakness and dizziness. He takes to his 
bed, within forty-eight hours he becomes 
unconscious, and within twenty-four more 
he is peacefully breathing his last. After 
death, two-thirds of the lung will be found 
consolidated. So mild and rapid and pain- 
less is the process that one physician- 
philosopher actually described pneumonia 
as ‘‘the friend of old age.”’ 

When once the disease has obtained a 
foothold in the body its course, like one of 
Napoleon’s campaigns, is short, sharp and 
decisive. Beginning typically with a vig- 
orous chill, sometimes so suddenly as to 
wake the patient out of a sound sleep, 
followed by a stabbing pain in the side, 
cough, high fever, rapid respiration, the 
sputum rusty or orange-colored from 
leakage of blood from the congested lung, 
within forty-eight hours the attacked area 
of the lung has become congested; in 
forty-eight more, almost solidified by the 
thick, sticky exudate poured out from the 
blood-vessels, which coagulates and clots 
in the air cells. So complete is this solid- 
ification that sections of the attacked 
lung, instead of floating in water as nor- 
mal lung-tissue, will sink promptly. The 
severe pain usually subsides, but the fever, 
rapid respiration, flushed face, with or 
without delirium, will continue for from 
three to seven or eight days. Then, as 
suddenly as the initial attack, comes a 
plunge down of the temperature to normal. 
Pain and restlessness disappear, the res- 
piration drops from thirty-five or forty to 
fifteen or twenty per minute, and the dis- 
ease has practically ended by ‘‘crisis.” 
Naturally, after such a furious onslaught, 
the patient is apt to be greatly weakened. 
He may have lost twenty or thirty pounds 
in the week of the fever, and from one to 
three weeks more in bed may be necessary 
for him to regain his strength. But the 
chief risk and danger are usually over within 
a week or ten days at the outside. 

Violent and serious as are the changes in 
the lung, it is very seldom that death 
comes by interference with the breathing 
space. In fact, while regarded as a lung 
disease, we are now coming to recognize 
that the actual cause of death in fatal 
cases is the overwhelming of the heart by 
the toxins or poisons poured into the circu- 
lation from the affected lung. The mode 
of treatment is, therefore, to support the 
strength of the patient in every way, and 
measures directed to the affected lung are 
assuming less and less importance in our 
arsenal of remedies. Our attitude is now 
very similar to that in typhoid, to support 
the strength of the patient by judicious 
and liberal feeding, to reduce the fever and 
tone up his blood-vessels by cool sponging, 
packing and even bathing; to relieve his 
pain by the mildest possible doses of seda- 
tives, knowing that the disease is self- 
limited, and that in patients in comfortable 
surroundings and fair nutrition from 
eighty-five to ninety-five per cent. will 
throw off the attack within a week. So 
completely have we abandoned all idea of 
medicating or protecting the lung as such, 
that in place of overheated rooms, loaded 
with vapor by means of a steam kettle, for 
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Toni 

The consciousness of being dressed in 
the height of fashion—clothes neither 
behind nor ahead of the. times— has 
a wonderfully stimulating effect on 
the mind. Clothes possessing the 
power to instill self-confidence are 
always made to order, and the 


problem of producing them at 
moderate cost has been solved by 


Strauss Brothers’ 
National Tailoring Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch houses 
throughout the United States) 


Just think of being able to have the 
highest quality of clothes made to your 
individual order at 


$20 to $40 for 


Guaranteed Suits or Overcoats 


How is this possible? We have a great establish- 
ment in Chicago; we employ hun- 
dreds of the nation’s master de- 


The. 
Denver.”’ 
One of our 
most popular 
fall models. 


signers and tailors. 

immense volume of business with 
the entire country; we save money 
on every operation without sacri- 


We do an 


ficing quality. 
We have placed our line of 500 new Fall woolens with a represent- 


ative merchant in nearly every town. 


He takes your measures 


scientifically and in a week’s time you receive the finished clothes, 


satisfactory to you in every particular, 


On request we will send you our new Fall Fashion Magazine, 


No. 16, entitled, “A Sure Winner,” 
interesting statistics for campaign use. 
refer you to our nearest established dealer. 
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SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES 
are considered the height of 
perfection in modern dress 

| for Young Menand Men who 
» stay Young. Characteristic 
= lines giving a dignified, gen- 
| tlemanly appearance. 

Made in Chicago by 


Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Sold through the better clothiers 


Soriety(A\) Brand 


ROAST MEATS 
hot or cold, are given just 


that “finishing touch” if 
seasoned with 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 

WEDDING 


100 INVITATIONS $7700 


Each Additional Hundred $2.25, Delivered anywhere in U. S. 
Highest quality, latest styles. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $1.00— 
Shaded Old English $2.00. Samples on request. 


GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationer, 1337-126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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its supposed soothing effect upon the 
inflamed lung, we now throw the windows 
widely open. And some of our more enthu- 
siastic clinicians of wide experience are ac- 
tually introducing the open-air cure, which 
has worked such wonders in tuberculosis, 
in the treatment of pneumonia. In more 
than one of our New York hospitals now, 
particularly those devoted to the care of 
children, following the brilliant example of 
Dr. William Northrup, wards are estab- 
lished for pneumonia cases out on the roof 
of the hospital, even when the snow is 
banked up on either side, and the covering 
is a canvas tent. Nurses, physicians and 
ward attendants are clothed in fur coats 
and gloves, the patients are kept muffled 
up to the ears, with only the face exposed; 


but instead of perishing from exposure, 
little, gasping, struggling tots, whose cases 
were regarded as practically hopeless in 
the wards below, often fall into the sleep 
that is the turning point toward recovery 
within a few hours after being placed in this 
winter roof-garden, 

In short, our motto may be said to be 
“Take care of the patient, and the disease 
will take care of itself.” 

Though pneumonia is one of our most 
serious and most fatal of diseases, yet it is 
one over whose cause, spread and cure we 
are obtaining greater and greater control 
every day, and which certainly should, 
within the next decade, yield to our at- 
tack, as tuberculosis and typhoid are 
already beginning to do. 


By George 
) Frederic Stratton 


Increasing the Small Salary or the Living Wage 


LTHOUGH the term ‘Side Line” 
originated with commercial travelers 
and refers, with them, to ingenious 


| and convenient methods of increasing their 


cigar money, it is very certain that the 
exploitation of side lines existed long be- 
fore the carrying of sample cases, and was 
practiced by very eminent people. Seven 
hundred years ago King John, of England, 
practiced a side line of dentistry among the 
Jews, as a means of eking out his living 
wage. 

In recent days we have the example of 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, who has eked 
to the figure of many millions in a Congo 
side line; and of Mr. W. J. Bryan, who has 
added the proceeds of a highly-successful 
and remunerative course of lectures to his 
editorial salary. 

Even the scions of European nobility— 
scornful of trade—have not disdained the 
side line. Traveling for “‘pleasure only,”’ 
they have done a highly-profitable matri- 
monial business with their line of titles, 
coronets, hatchments and halidoms— 
compact samples, easily carried in the grip, 
will not interfere with the regular line. 
For commissions, apply ——  Pshaw! I was 
thinking of some novelty in men’s under- 
wear. 

In its legitimate field—the eking out of a 
sorely-restricted income—the side line has 
cheered many a sinking heart. A clerk 
who had worked for years for an industrial 
corporation, at ten dollars a week and the 
occasional assurance that, if his deport- 
ment and work continued well up to their 
excellent standard his salary would—not 
be reduced, bethought himself of a side 
line. He collected a half-column of notes 
about the works and the men—there were 
six thousand employed—and sent it to the 
local paper. A return note from the editor 
stated that he would take a little batch of 
those items each week, paying ten cents an 
inch for the personals and five cents for the 
“technical stuff,’ and the clerk concluded 
to devote himself to the ‘‘personals.”” He 
was soon sending in from a column to a 
column and a half, weekly, and scanning 
the advertising pages for second-hand 
motor cars. Then it occurred to him that, 
even if his editor did not care for the 
“technical stuff,” some other editor might. 
He made up a bright little article and, 
sending it to a trade paper, received fifteen 
dollars for it. Then he began to show an 
interest in new motor cars. He had a nose 
for news, a crisp, snappy style, and indom- 
itable perseverance, and to-day he is a 
successful feature-writer, and has gained 
his car—not a second-hand one! 


Extra Money for Wage-Earners 


In industrial towns, where shops close at 
noon on Saturday, many of the brightest 
young factory workers—men and girls— 
find a side line of employment in helping 
the retailers through the afternoon and 
evening rush. For this they are paid from 
one to two dollars or, probably, in the case 
of clothing, hats or shoes, a commission 
on their sales. Scores of girls dart from the 
shops every day, when the noon whistle 
blows, to near-by restaurants, where they 
serve as waitresses for forty or forty-five 
minutes and then, after a rush lunch for 
themselves, get back to their factories on 
time. The pay for this is, usually, the rush 
lunch. 

Many shop or office girls take positions 
as evening clerks in small variety stores 


or ice-cream parlors, working from seven 
o’clock to ten-thirty every night in the 
week. Working so many hours as this 
cannot be interfered with, even in those 
States where labor hours for women are 
restricted by law, because the girls are 
working for two different employers, and 
the law only restrains the employer from 
working females above a certain number of 
hours weekly. The employee is not re- 
stricted as to the number of places in which 
she may work. 

Many clerks working on small salaries 
make a few extra dollars by posting and 
balancing books for some small business 
man. In cities where evening schools are 
operated the instructors in drawing, sten- 
ography and other specialties are nearly 
always men in regular, daily employment. 
In many theatres and concert halls the 
ushers are high-school boys, earning their 
clothes and pocket-money. 

All these are very ordinary side lines 
and very commonly practiced. But there 
are a number of cases which show extraor- 
dinary energy or initiative effort in secur- 
ing or building up a good side line. 


A Fortune in Toys 


A carpenter who had sunk the savings of 
years in a speculative venture, found him- 
self, at the verge of winter, without a dollar 
and without work. He took a job as 
laborer in a packing-house in Detroit, at a 
dollar and a quarter a day. In order to 
help out this wretched support for his 
family he occupied his evenings in making 
toy sleds in a shed adjoining his cottage. 
His wife assisted by painting these sleds 
and they were disposed of to a downtown 
dealer. In the spring he changed off to toy 
wagons; and during this period his work- 
ing hours were never less than sixteen or 
seventeen hoursaday. A few months later, 
assisted by the dealer—who wasalso a job- 
ber—he bought a very small, second-hand 
engine and connected it to a circular saw. 
Then he gave up his packing-house job and 
his side line became his main line. Five 
years afterward he was operating a five- 
story brick factory with four hundred 
hands. 

A young man working for a New York 
advertising agency had access to a large 
number of newspapers after the advertise- 
ments had been checked off. Asa side line 
he originated the idea of press clippings; 
his first efforts being confined to death 
notices, which he collected and duplicated 
in writing and furnished to monument 
cutters and to the makers of lithographed 
and framed funeral certificates, which, at 
that time, were considered by some people 
as suitable and touching parlor decorations. 
From that side line has developed the 
great, systematic business of press clipping. 

A timekeeper in a great factory, with an 
overwhelming ambition to buy a house-lot, 
conceived an idea which brought the re- 
ward its ingenuity deserved. 

He made lists of names of the men em- 
ployed, giving their addresses, and particu- 

rs as to whether they were married or 
single, and, as far as possible, information 
as to where they might readily be found in 
the evenings. These lists he sold to an 
insurance agent, who found them invalu- 
able for the means they afforded him of 
finding and approaching men, with some 
knowledge of their circumstances and 
characters. 


Before the entire personnel of 
the factories had been exhausted the young 
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Aren't You \ 
Tired of This? 


Congdon Patent Cloth Covered Tip Shoe 
Laces wear better and look better than others, 
and their tips never grow shiny or smash off, | 


Ask the shoe-man or notion 
counter clerk for 


SMI af CROP oOeNT 


CLOTH- 


COVERED TIP Shoe Lace ) 
The Best and Neatest 


Men’s, women’s, and children’s sizes—86, 40,45 
and 54 inches—tan and black. Tubular (ordina 
style) 5c, any length; 34-in, | 
wide, flat braid, high finish, 
any length, 10c; Oxfords, ia 
inch wide, grosgrain or rib- — 
{ bed silk imitation, 15e, | 
FLETCHER’S are the 
largest shoe and corset lace 
concern in the world, and | 
the Congdon Patent Cloth 
Covered Tip is one of their 
best products. | 


Ask your shoe-man 7 
or the notion clerk 
to get the Congdon 

for you. 
notgetthese | 


Send 5c wee. 


.~. your dealer 


If you can- 


(5c per pair forthe tubular—regular | 
style, any length, tan or black)and | 
we will mail them, postpaid. 10¢ 

pair for the %-in. flat braid kind, | 
any length, tan or black; 15¢ for | 
1 in. wide Oxfords, grosgrain or | 
ribbed silk imitation (looks like — 
real silk, wears better). Give 
dealer's name, Address a 


Fletcher Manufacturing Co. | 


Providence, Rhode Island — 


LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 


COLGATES 


DENTAL CRE@ 


ANTISEPTIC 
| Get 


Delicious in flavor. 
acquainted through the }) 
convenience of the ribbon 
—make friends throughthe | 


superiority of the cream. } 
Send 2 cents for a sample tube. 


COLGATE & CO., 1 
55 John Street, New York. | 
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CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


T 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. T 
a 

Seventy-one days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore 
ville, 


6 
February 4 to April 16, 1909 
excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Se’ 
Algiers, Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
tinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 


Cruise Round the World Oct. 16,’09 


F.C, CLARK, Times Building, New Yor 
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sllow had been paid enough to buy his lot. - 
ind these same lists, carefully culled, pro- 
‘uced a list of names and particulars of 
oung workmen for which one of the large 
orrespondence schools paid handsomely. 
_A young married man, working for a 
* oration in a small village in New 
-Ingland, at twelve dollars a week, drove a 
b for a stable keeper every evening for 
e years, in order to pay for a home. 
uring the past year two factory workers 
ave earned two hundred dollars each, 
‘eoop-netting herring by torchlight in one 
the numerous harbors of Massachusetts 


| Side lines such as these mean long hours 
f work, but not necessarily tedious hours. 
“he change of work often saves them from 
jeing tiresome. The man who drove the 
ab states that the separation from his 
‘amily was his greatest hardship; the 
yening on the box, after the day in a close 
yorkshop, was as much recreation as work. 
ind, having a personal acquaintance with 
whe two young men, I can confidently 
ssert that, had they not been fishing by 
orchlight, they would, probably, have been 
lancing by arclight or holding the main- 
sheet of some little sailing craft. 

_ Farmers frequently have side lines which 
wing inwelecome cash. This is specially the 
‘ase in New England; in fact, in the States 
yf Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
‘he farmers have been rescued from a dire 
(earcity of cash by the side lines of keeping 
jummer boarders and guiding sportsmen. 
[he long lists of abandoned farms in those 
States, compiled a dozen years ago by the 
State authorities, have shrunk one-half, 
id are still shrinking. The purchase of 
these farms by city men for summer homes, 
ind the great influx of visitors induced by 
the increase of game and the development 
xf camping sites, have been taken advan- 
age of by the farmers and their wives. In 
julmost every corner of those States they 
jaave a market at their doors for garden 
faek and dairy supplies; for almost every 
} 


are room they can find a boarder, and, 
vhile the wives are running these side lines, 
farmers are earning two or three dollars 
‘a day as fishing or hunting guides. The 
jseason is long, extending from the duck- 
shooting and trout-fishing of early spring 
‘to a red deer and moose hunting of 
er. 


|e 
| Big Dividends From Little Saws 


\A New Hampshire boy left his farm 
ome and obtained a job in a wood- 
working factory in Boston. Two years 
afterward his father was crippled by an 
accident, and the boy, an only son, loyal to 
his old parents and, perhaps, with some 
little longing for his native hills, decided to 
return and carry on the work. But, re- 
membering the stones and sterility of that 
worn-out, old farm, and being resourceful 
and progressive, he decided upon a side 
line. With his small savings he bought a 
six-horse-power gasoline engine—second- 
hand—and a small circular saw. These he 
took back to the farm and, more valuable 
‘still, he carried in his pocket an order from 
a Boston manufacturer for fifty thousand 
‘small oak disks. These were to be sawed, 
diagonally, from oak saplings and shipped 
with the bark on; the manufacturer would 
finish them up as photograph frames and 
display stands for shoe stores. 

. This contract paid the young man three 
hundred and fifty dollars net for his winter’s 
work upon it. Then he purchased a turn- 
ing-lathe and some other tools, and last year 
his output was billed out at nearly four 
thousand dollars. With the exception of 
wages to four or five boys and girls this 
sum was clear gain, for every particle of 
material was obtained from the mass of 
second-growth pine, oak and birch on that 
almost worthless farm. Ofthattotal, about 
two thousand dollars was for birch-bark 
vam, sold to a Boston whole- 


( 


er. 

‘The advent of the gasoline engine has 
b: ned up a good side line for the farmers 
of New England and of Northern Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, where the big lumber 
operators have got through. An eight- 
horse engine will run a portable sawmill 
for second-growth logs very efficiently. 
Such an outfit is inexpensive and can be 
loaded on a farm wagon. With it the 
farmer saws his own logs and contracts to 
saw those of his neighbors. He takes up a 

de line of lumbering which brings in many 
good dollars from logs, otherwise valueless, 
and from days of winter work, otherwise 
unproductive. 


»- 
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_ The great inventions are almost inva- 
riably the results of working on side lines. 
While small inventions are frequently made 
by men in their regular course of work, and 
identified with the lines of production upon 
which they are constantly engaged, the 
inventions which have revolutionized the 
methods of the world’s work, or produced 
entirely new conditions and opened up 


previously unknown fields of enterprise | 


and exploitation, have nearly always been 
the brain-work of men normally engaged 
in very different activities. The steam 
engine was developed by a blacksmith, a 
civil engineer and a mathematical instru- 
ment maker. The inventor of the spinning 
jenny was a barber. Fulton, of steam- 
boat fame, was a portrait painter. Morse, 
the father of the telegraph system, was 
also an artist. Whitney, the inventor of the 
cotton gin, was a school-teacher. Hoe, the 
printing-press inventor, was a_ joiner. 
Elihu Thomson, one of the pioneer in- 
ventors of dynamos and motors, was a 
Professor of Chemistry in a High School 
for boys. 

The list might be tremendously extended. 
It might run from the earliest of the great 
inventions down to the present moment. 
The Wright brothers, who are astonishing 
the world with flying machines, were really 
dealers in, and repairers of, bicycles. What- 
ever the flying machine may be to them 
now, it was taken up as a side line. 


Fads That Brought Fame 


While it is undoubtedly true that many 
of these side lines were at first taken up 
for recreation only, or in a spirit of curious 
investigation, their ultimate value is not 
thereby lessened. It is by no means cer- 
tain that the play hours of men have not 
had as large an influence in the develop- 
ment of the world’s civilization as the work 
hours. A man’s fads are apt to possess an 
infinitely greater value than they are 
usually credited with. The marvelous 
development of the automobile, and the 


recent great increase in scientific and prac- | 


tical knowledge of balloons and fiying 
machines, are almost entirely due to the 


large sums expended by men of wealth | 


upon new playthings—to their side lines of 
recreation. 

Harking back to the traveling agent, we 
find that the side line, with its compact 
sample and welcome commission, is by no 
means so generally carried as it was a 
dozen or fifteen years ago. This hurts the 
small manufacturer, who cannot afford to 
put a man on the road and foot the entire 
expense, with salary and bills. Great 
combinations of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing interests have thinned the ranks 
of traveling men; those who continue 
with the great corporations are now 
strictly forbidden to think of any outside 
commissions. 

Among the men who travel for smaller 
manufacturers, and who have clung to the 
comforting side line, it has of late years 
become apparent—to their great disgust— 
that whenever any adjustment of salary 
occurs the probable income from the side 
line is not lost sight of by the employer. 
Consequently, the gilt is off the gingerbread. 

Side lines are now carried, largely, by 
men who carry nothing else—that is, they 
do not work under salary for any one firm, 
but, selecting their own routes, they secure 
a number of side lines which they handle 
on commission. 

Men who, under these circumstances, 
work as energetically and forcefully as they 
would under management, frequently earn 
large incomes. Such men are often globe- 
trotters, laying out an extended European 
or South American route and repre- 
senting a dozen different American manu- 
facturers. 

There are cases where selling in this 


manner is conducted on an amazingly ex- | 


tensive and expensive scale. A certain 


commercial agent starts twice a year on a | 


trip from New York to the Pacific Coast. 


He travels with two special cars, arranged | 


to display his samples. Ahead of him goes 
his advance agent, whose duty it is to work 
the small towns, inviting the retailers to 
visit—at the sellers’ expense—the large 
cities where the cars are side-tracked and 
thus inspect the samples. Two assistants 


also travel with this agent—sleeping berths 
for the three being fitted up in one of the 


cars. 
by an agent trave 
Brazil. Both of these are side-line men, 
carrying samples of several manufacturers 
and importers, and selling on commission. 


A similar i hee has been adopted 
i 


ng through Mexico and | 
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Pruebelo manana 
sobre sus naranjas 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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If you don’t understand this—see page 49 


7-inch 


Menz “Case” Postman’ 
Shoe 
So named because popular with postmen, who always 
insist on a comfortable shoe, protection in all sorts of 
stormy winter weather and long service. For all out- 
door workers a more sensible shoe is not to be found. 
The indoor business man will find this 
seven-inch shoe the only practical shoe 
to wear on stormy days, when going to 
and from work, or for an occasional outdoor business trip. The 
college boy, the high school chap, will find this seven-inch shoe 
very popular this winter with many of his fellow students because 
of its style and character. 


Menz “Ease” Shoes fit like a glove, snugly and neatly around 
ankle, instep and heel seat, with plenty of room across ball and 
fore part of foot. Not heavy and cumbersome; that’s due to the 
upper leather—Menz “Ease’’ Elk Tannage—used only in Menz 
“Ease”? and “American Boy” Shoes. It has two 
qualities not found together in other upper stock ; a 
softness equal to that of glove leather; a toughness 
equal to that of rawhide. Giving Menz “ Ease’’ Shoes 
one, two and even three years’ service, getting them 
wet repeatedly and drying out by the fire all night 
doesn’t destroy the softness of this wonderful leather. 

C. A. Moore, West Unity, Ohio, told us the other day that a pair 
of Menz ‘“‘ Ease” had given him three years’service. C. E. LEE, 
Owendale, Mich., was a few months ago wearing a pair of Menz 
“Base” that had been half-soled six times. Gus HEDKE, Trenton, 
Mich., is wearing a pair of Menz ‘‘ Ease”’ that has been topes 
six times, and the uppers are still good. P. H. SCHUNCK, a shoe 
dealer, of Celina, Ohio, recently published his third list of 135 men 
wearing Menz ‘‘Ease,”’ some testifying to ten, some to eighteen and 
some to twenty-four months’ wear. 

Three comfortable winter heights ; seven, nine and twelve inches. 

The seven-inch shoe 1s illustrated from a photograph—cap toe, 
blucher, good heavy sole, Goodyear hand sewed, one buckle and 
strap, large eyelets, widths C, D and E, colors tan and dark brown, 
sizes 6 to 12— $5.50. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell Menz “Ease,” or refuses to get a 
pair for you, don’t accept a substitute; there’s no everyday shoe 
“just as good.” Delivery charges paid to any part of the U.S. 
and Alaska, also Canada and Mexico, but duty is extra. Care- 
fully specify height, color, size and width wanted. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

Ask for catalog illustrating in colors Menz “‘ Ease’’ Shoes, Hunters’ 
and Prospectors’ Boots, and the famous “American Boy’”’ Shoes. 


MENZIES SHOE CO., Makers 


431 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Seeing 
the Campaign 


YOU GIVE YOUR MONEY AND 
YOU TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


HEREAS, Candidate William H. 
y V Taft has announced with calm cer- 
tainty that he is to be elected; and, 
Whereas, Candidate William Jennings 
Bryan has given ten reasons for his unalter- 
# | able opinion that he is to be elected; 
+\ | therefore be it 
i Resolved, there, is nothing left for the 
:| | voters to do but rush to the polls, pres- 
i ently, and elect either or both. 
i Thus the campaign closes. Each side is 
: c d : | | confident to the point of boasting, publicly, 
is a Simonds :| | and each side is wondering what really 
: 
i 
i 


that Saws 


like a Simonds Saw 


That clean, neat, will happen on election day. 
straight cut always Many bad cases of nerves were developed 
Beas yer ro during October on both sides. Hearst and 
apa Sy OME TES Bile Debs kept up a skirmish fire that rattled 
strong, regular-sized, 5 : 5 
ye Pa ee aa vs : everybody in the two main bodies. The 
edge-holding teeth you ‘ 5 
always find, and only find, ballyhoo became a riot of noise. The 
in Simonds Saws. These mud-throwing was as promiscuous as it 


MAKE every Cigar I sell and sell them direct to you—the 
smoker—at factory prices. Once I demonstrate that I save you 
at least 50% on your cigar money, I know [’ll be your cigar- 


perfectly shaped teeth hold {|| was in the Blaine and Garfield cam- man ‘for good.” For that reason I gladly lose on your first order 
their edge the longest, be- ||| paigns. Every politician in the country and send you with my compliments DURING THE MONTH OF 
made From Simonds Saws are ||| had a hair-trigger “You're another!” to NOVEMBER a box of Old Fashioned Havana Smokers, a_pat- 


fire at the scoundrelly opposition. We 

1 were forcibly informed that the only way 
Simonds Steel to escape domination by corporations was 
is made in a factory built expressly } to elect Bryan, and the only way not to 
for that purpose. It is the toughest || | have such domination was to elect Taft 
and most even-tempered steel made, i AS homiad A : Ve fi E 
So strong is it that Simonds Saws will : Bg EERE WN anager © NCCE ey Te 
not twist or warp. The difference is : a corporation who showed his head above 

3 


ented cigar cutter and a new kind of smoking tobacco. 


Most of you find it is mighty hard to secure a fine, full-flavored 
Havana cigar except at a high price. I sell you good Havana 
Cigars at $2.00 per hundred. None shorter than 4%4 inches—some 
even longer. I call them 


Key West Havana Seconds Cigars 


as they are made of the shorter pieces of Key West Havana Shorts 
—strips of tobacco too short to roll into fine shapes. I am really 
selling you $2.00 worth of Havana Tobacco with nothing added for 
rolling it into cigars, 


They are by no means handsome cigars. I haven’t pasted 


greater than most men suppose. the high grass was beaten to a pulp. It 
Whether it’s a circular saw or a band was a lovely, hysterical wind-up for a cam- 
saw, if it does saw like a Simonds paign that started with the people in 
Saw, it is a Simonds. satisfied ignorance as to who the candi- 

On every Simonds Saw is the above trade dates were; and what i3 going to happen 
mark, and it will pay you and save you to 4 


see that it is on every saw you buy. :| | will be known definitely on the night of 


Your home dealer will supply you. If he November third, any person who pretends 
hal Sou are proumntisranpottea, “e “isee || | to low before that time notwithstanding. Been Tdontibeligre tt Seenene Do Uy tar 
Write for “Simonds Guide” —free. It gives The most interesting development of the to pay for it? They are rough looking — but smooth tasting. They 
you information that will be valuable. | last weeks of the campaign was the great 


are the three for a quarter kind in every respect but don’t look it. 


I won’t sell to dealers nor will I sell more than 100 of these 
Seconds to any one Smoker because I can produce only a limited 
number and want to interest as many SATURDAY EVENING Post 
readers as possible. 


SEND ME $2.00 FOR 100 


Key West Havana Seconds andthethree free articles. Y ou needn’t hesitate, if, aftertry- 
ing them, you like your money better than the cigars—it’s yours. You can’t go wrong. 


P C h for your cigars. If I would sell you cigars on credit I would have 
ay aSN. to charge you more—to make good the losses on bad accounts. 


Dept. A, 64-66 and 67-69 W. 125th Street, New York 


Make Remittance payable to Edwin Cigar Co. 
References: The State Bank of New York, Dun and Bradstreet's. 


: . ‘‘dough scare’’ engineered by old Doctor 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. | Murray Crane in behalf of the Republicans. 
hicago ew York New Orleans 


z 
i 
i 
i 
3 
? 
: 5 
Pee Se A. Baika ena i After Doctor Crane was called in for con- 
ae 


sultation, not in any way taking over any 
of the functions of Chairman Hitchcock, 
but merely taking his job, he found that 
Treasurer Sheldon and Assistant-Treasurer 
Upham had a cute little collection of money 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, the 
corporations having refused to do any- 
thing more for the party than to give it a 
pleasant smile and wish it well. 

Now, old Doctor Crane knew, what 
everybody else knows who has had any 
experience or connection with Republican 
campaigns, that the only way that party 
knows how to work is with money. The 
idea of carrying on a campaign without a 
large checking account is as foreign to them 
as the lack of a suit of clothes is to the 
King of England. They had been educated 
to work with money, to spend money, by 
the greatest money-spender politics has 
ever known, Mark Hanna, and there 
always was money to spend. When they 
came down to a leanand hungry time, with 
not enough cash to buy postage stamps, 
they fell into a fit of melancholy that made 
it appear, to hear them tell it, that Bryan 
would carry Pennsylvania. 

Old Doctor Crane tried persuasion on 
the recalcitrant gentlemen of large means 
who had been accustomed to send in their 
checks. They smiled amiably and told 
him to call around in about four years. 
The old Doctor knew it wasn’t lethargy 
that ailed the pay ager ena It 

was poverty. eing a resourceful and 

Oe ty eee skillful practitioner he did not sit down 

Mgvoranistalrs and mourn about it, as the others had done. 

VUNMMSSLSSSALLSSS LL: 44 He spent no time weeping salty tears over 

———— | the dismal outlook. Instead, he created 
a dismal outlook for others. 

The word was passed to everybody, 
from T. Roosevelt down to the precinct 
captains, to get out and be doleful, to let }. 
it be known that the Republicans were in 
bad case, that Bryan was coming like a 
whirlwind, and that if the Republicans, 
who were absolutely without a cent, did 
not get some money, and get it quickly, 
| there would be nothing doing, that Bryan 
would be elected, that all the Republican 
office-holders would lose their jobs, and 
that the only salvation was for everybody 
who had more than a dollar and a half to 
come across with a share of it, to give at 
once or it would be everlastingly too late. 

It worked. The stock market went 
tumbling on the stories of. Bryan strength. 


Bargains in Beds 


Do not buy a metal bed 
until you have investigated 
the low prices of 


Sanitaire Beds 


Send to us for our new catalogue and 
see the very latest designs and finishes. 
Pick out the bed you want, sleep in it 
thirty nights—then if you do not like it, 
our agent or ourselves will refund you 
the purchase price. 

Our ten year guarantee absolutely pro- 


tects you from any risk of not getting your 
full money’s worth. 


bn cee: State of Oklahoma -Oklahome. Gene Fund. Y _ 
money amply safe. We pay 4% on depos | 
Draw your money any time. Largest State B 
in Okla. Capital $200,000. Write for booklet 


We sell 6% School, County and City Bone 
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Means that if a 


Krementz Collar Button 


is broken or damaged from any cause, 
you can take it to the nearest dealer, who 
is authorized to exchange it for a new one 


Free of Cost 


Weinsure all Krementz Buttons because 
they are so well-made that not one in 
ten thousand ever breaks. Solid gold and 
rolled plate, at all dealers. Send for 
Booklet ‘‘Story of Collar Button.’’ 


} Krement & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


anions soe ae 
Wh t I It? THE VEST POCKET 
at is ¢ EDITION OF HUMIDORS 
For smokers only. The only practical moistener. For cigars and 
tobacco. Just the size of acigar. Holds itself in the box. Does 
not touch the cigars. A humidor costs you $3 and up—this is 
ter! Costs you 50 cents, postpaid. Get the idea? A dandy 
line for salesmen. A whirlwind proposition to the dealer, Write 


Little Peerless Moistener Co., South Bend, Indiana 
AL 


TYPEWRITERS... 


ri All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RE 
Wi ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ 


Seg) allowing rental to apply on price. eae 
P privilege of examination. Write for Catal 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., 0! 


Beautiful Abalone — 


pins from the rainbow tinted shell of the Caled ghee tney 

are mounted in sterling silver ina variety of artistic designs. 
Hat Pins OAK CITY NOVELTY CO. Beauty 
5Oceach 1368BrushSt.,Oakland,Cal. 35c per 


FRE STOVE AND RANGE BOOK "4,84 FACE? EREF 


This book will save you from $12 to $30 when you purchase a 
stove or range. It explains how the best and finest stoves and 
ranges in the world are made, and tells you how to “ know the best.” 


HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES from FACTORY to USER 


Are heavily made of highest grade selected material, beautifully finished, with 
all new improvements and features. ‘ Guaranteed for Years,” backed *by a 
million dollars, “ Hoosiers” are FUEL SAVERS AND EASY BAKERS, A child can 
h operate them. Sold on 30 days free trial, No freight to pay. 

% {45> WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK and Our Special FREE TRIAL OFFER 
: HOOSIER STOVE FAC ORY, 217 State St., Marion, Indiana 
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Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Blankets 
' From the Mill. We Pay Freight 


Buy your rugs, carpets, blankets 
and curtains from the mill; save 
half the money these articles 
usually cost. Send for our new 
and handsomely illustrated cat- 
alogue, showing latest styles 
“7 and designs in actual colors. 
4 Just think! We sell the well- 
4 known REGAL RUGS, reversi- 
tai ble, a//-wood finish, many 
M12) patterns, for the remarkably low 
Ma, price of $3.75. Our 
BRUSSELLO ART RUG 
at $2.00 is the greatest rug 
'q@ value known. Finest quality 
of Lace Curtains, per pair, 45c 
and up. It will pay you to 
write today for our catalogue. 
UNITED MILLS MFG. CO, 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 
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| There is nothing 


“better for a cut 


r scratch than 
‘ew-Skin. 


| It forms an air- 
| tight, antiseptic, 
_ water-proof cover- 
| ing, which is healing 
‘and keeps the cut 
' from being exposed 
| and irritated. {t will 
| not wash off. 
| New-Skin is also 
we d for chapped 
goo PP 
| hands and lips, 
| burns, scratches, 
| hang-nails, etc. 


¥ 


| Alwa Lys insist on get- 

ting N ew-Skin. 

Ys 10e., 25c. and 50c. 
At all druggists or by mail. 


New-Skin Company 
i 4 Dept. A 
i) Brooklyn, New York 
s 


“ Paint tt with 
New-Skin 
and forget,” 


NAME-ON=~] 


Umbrella waits for you 


_ There is no mis-taking it. Your name and 

_address are woven right in the fabric—posi- 

| tively identifying it. You may lend it, or for- 

| get it, but back it will always come. Your 
[NAME-ON_ umbrella is loss-proof. 

We’ve been 80 years in umbrella manufacturing, and 
we make the LNAME-ON as good as we know how. 
| Moreover, we give with every LNAME-ON umbrella this 

guarantee: Jf the fabric cracks or splits, or the ribs 

| break, come loose, or rust, within a year we will 

_ re-cover or repair your Name-on umbrella free. 

. Fabric of high lustre, water-proof gloria silk; ribs of 
purified steel, rubber enameled so they 
can'trust;a patent slide for raising or low- 
ering that can’t jam or pinch the fingers. 

Close rolling; smart looking; light 
weight; strong and lasting. 

The UNAME-ON js made for men and 
women in all sizes. 26 inch $2.00; 28 
inch $2.50, express prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. and your money back if 
you're not satisfied. Any name and 
address woven in with any color 
silk without charge. Orders filled 
same day received. Order now 

while it's fresh on your mind. 
For gifts, could anything equal 
the UNAME-ON ? Send for handle 

booklet, 
The oldest umbrella house 
tn America. 5 
Wm. H. Beehler, 
204 W. Lexing- 
ton Street, 
Baltimore, 
Md. 
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ae BOLT 1. 
‘ee: SR 


Guns 
: “ Bob’s’’ picture 
2 FREE 


Colored Hanger 10¢ 


NEW THREE BOLT MODEL 7 
Safety, Strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, 


} 
| 
nice balance, beautiful lines, fine finish, rich ornamentation |] 
embodied in our New Model No. 7 E, shown above. Three j 


| Bolts guaranteed to hold gun tight—Coil Mainsprings guaran- i 

teed forever. Art Catalog free. 18 grades $17.75 to $223.75. 

| ITHACA GUN CO.—Dept.“‘A’”’—Ithaca, N.Y. 
~ - - Bret. ooe =o 
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Certificates of Deposit 
An ideal investment for 
savings or trust funds. Safe, || 
convenient, negotiable. Let 
us send you the book telling 
about them. Write today. | 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company | 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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The bankers were scared with the assur- 
ance that the bank guarantee idea was sure 
to prevail. The capitalists were frightened 
with the most approved Bryan bogy. 
There was gloom around Republican head- 
quarters so thick you couldn’t find your 
way about. Chairman Hitchcock was told 
to call in the reporters and put out a state- 
ment like this: ‘Of course, I know that 
many things that should have been done 
have not been done, and the reason for it 
is not because of any lack of knowledge of 
what to do.on our part, but simply because 
we haven’t the money. Weare ee We 
are strapped. There isn’t a cent in the till. 
We are all trying hard, but, when the 
patriots will not walk up to the captain’s 
office and hand in their contributions, what 
can a poor National Committee do?”’ 

Then things began to pick up. Money 
came in, first in driblets, then in a good- 
sized stream. Of course, no such amounts 
were received as Hanna had, but there‘’was 
a fairly liberal contribution, and, along 
early in October, old Doctor Crane took a 
look at Treasurer Sheldon’s books, cast 
an eye Uphamward and said: ‘‘ Now, drat 
fox get busy!’’ Immediately, the Repub- 
ican campaign was galvanized, and the 
stories that Bryan was to win easily were 
changed to the confident tales that Taft 
was all right, that he would get in, not, 
perhaps, by a monumental majority of the 
electoral votes, but that he would get in. 

On the other side, while the need for 
money was as pressing, the lack of ex- 
perience of how to make a showing without 
it was not so apparent. The Democrats 
know howto campaign with small resources. 
They can nurse their funds and get a lot 
out of them. In addition to that, they 
possess in Bryan the greatest personal 
campaigner of his generation and they are 
putting up a stiff fight all along the line. 
They hold some of their advantage. It 
remains to be seen whether they can hold 
enough. 

When the President had returned to 
Washington and had relieved himself of 
the several Bryan epistles he fired off, he 
heard many stories, especially from the 
older politicians, of the frightful mis- 
management of the campaign. It seems 
that Chairman Hitchcock, being a young 
man himself, put a lot of important places 
in the campaign in the hands of young men. 
This miffed the old chaps who were used 
to being consulted. They had harrowing 
tales of going to headquarters and finding 
nobody there who knew them. They saw 
utter defeat and destruction in the offing, 
and not so far off, at that. 

It came up for discussion at a Cabinet 
meeting. They talked Hitchcock up and 
down—principally down—and, finally, one 
secretary said: ‘‘ Well, never mind; school’s 
open now and these young,chaps will have 
to go back to their studies.’” The President 
sent a sleuth over. The newspapers had it 
he sent Secretary Root, who is most ad- 
mirable as a sleuth, working mostly in the 
dark, and having congenital gum shoes. 
It was stated that Mr. Root went to New 
York, looked things over and came back 
and reported to his chief. Root did go to 
New York and he may have reported, but 
the real sleuth the President sent to 
inquire into affairs, wishing probably to 
know the worst, was Signor Scotty, Senator 
from West Virginia. Now the President 
has often been accused of not having a 
sense of humor, but his selection of Scotty 
shows he knows a joke when he sees it. 
Makinga sleuth of Scotty isabout asreason- 
able as making a house pet of an elephant. 

Signor Scotty went to New York, sore, 
of course, because Hitchcock had left him 
off the executive committee, and with a 
good, all-around grouch on the whole game. 
He came back and made his report. You 
could hear him thirteen blocks. The only 
thing good about Hitchcock, he discovered, 
was that he shaves regularly, and Scotty 
was in some doubt about that, even. Then 
came the backing and filling about Hitch- 
cock being called to Washington to get his 
spanking, and the upshot of it all was that 
the President sent across a few instructions, 
Hitchcock came down off his high horse 
and listened to advice, and the Taft cam- 
paign really began to move, with Hitchcock 
much chastened, and vividly impressed 
that, in the operation of trying to elect a 
President, it might be well, from time to 
time, to talk with a few people besides your 
confidential secretary and the conductor 
on the Pullmans ofthe Twentieth Century 
Limited. : 

While all this was going on, and since, 
Hearst was scooting about the country 
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If you don’t understand this—see page 51 


Let Me Send a 
to Your Office 


W. R. Fox, President, Fox Typewriter Company 


OU see I take the burden of proof 
ou myself. You pay nothing —promise 
to pay nothing. 

At my own expense, even to expressage, 
I place the Fox in your office alongside your 
present typewriter. And you can then 
prove to yourself that in every point of 
efficiency the Fox is better than the best 
of other typewriters. And that its best 
features are unique — its own. 

When I began to plan the invention of 
the Fox Typewriter, I studied every weak 
point, every flaw in the other machines. 
Dodging these, I struck the right idea—a 

practical, visible typewriter that would 

really keep its strength, action and 

alignment through long years of 
hardest wear. 

All the writing on the Fox is 

always in sight, and directly 


Trade in your 


Old Type- 


Typewriter 
for Free Trial 


in the line of vision—the writing line -is 
indicated—the printing point pointed out. 

You know the type bar and hanger are the very 
heart of the typewriter. On the Fox the type-bar 
bearing is extra wide—the type bar extra strong 
and heavy. One Fox will do about every kind of 
work that comes up—letter writing, invoicing, bill- 
ing, tabulating figures, stencil cutting and heavy 
manifolding. You can buy two carriages — differ- 
ent lengths—and use them interchangeably. The 
Fox writes in two colors, and you don’t have to 
touch the ribbon all the time it’s on the machine. 

Remember, please, the Fox isn’t sold in the trust 
way. It’s not a trust machine. My company is in- 
dependent. Notrust dictates at what price the Fox 
Typewriter shall be sold or what allowance I can 
make for your second hand machine, that’s a ques- 
tion for youandme. The large business of my com- 
pany has been built up by these methods. My 
machine has to be better than others (not simply as 
good) to stand a chance in competition. Itis better, 
and it’s introduced in a different, a square-deal, way. 

My free trial and examination plan should interest 
you as a fair-play-loving business man. 

Simply let me send you—or have my nearest rep- 
resentative deliver—a Fox Typewriter for an 
ample trial. Then if you decide to buy I’) make 
you favorable terms—take your old machine as 
part payment. But, anyhow, give me a chance to 
prove my claims, All I want you to do is fill out 
and mail me today the attached coupon. Send it to 
me personally. 


W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Company 
460-480 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


All the facts in my catalogue free, 


Built On 


Smart Lines 


These illustrations 
show two styles of 
“‘Nufangl’’ Dress 
trousers — the ‘““Peg 
Top’’ and the‘*Con- 
servative’—cut to 
conform to the exact- 
ing lines of the new 
fall fashions. The 
“‘Nufangl’’ principle 
of waist adjustment 
~~ is applied to both— 
no straps, no buckles. 


Present 


ansl” 


Trousers , 


have vents at the side seams, 
each fastened by two snap fas- 
teners that permit of six varia- 
tions in waist . measurement, 
totaling nearly five inches. 

‘““Nufangl” trousers are what 
are known as “hip pants’’— 
neither suspenders nor belt are 
necessary, the hips sustaining 
the weight of the garment so that 
it fits easily and comfortably 
without a pucker or wrinkle 
anywhere, 

Leading clothiers have 
“Nufangl”’ trousers in all the 
new fall weights and fabrics. 


Prices $4 to $9 

Tf not at yours, we will refer you to 
our agent in your town, or supply 
direct by EXPRESS PREPAID. 
Only waist and length measurements 
necessary. Write for samples of 
“Nufangl”’ fabrics, specifying style 
of trousers preferred. Enclosetwo 
cents to cover postage, addressing [gg 

PRESENT & COMPANY, 
592 Broadway, New York City 


Deposit your savings 
here, pending permanent 
investment. 

The advantages offered 
are — 

Unquestioned safety and 
four percent interest,com- 


pounded semi-annually. 
Write today for Booklet C 


explaining our convenient 
banking-by-mail system. 


Capital and Profits, $2,900,000.00 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WILL CONCEAL IT. 


Various Sizes —Thousands Sold. 
Catalog and Testimonials Free. 
Wall Safes, $15.00 up.. Trunk and Dresser 
Jewel Cases, $5.00 up. 


The Lowrie Safe & Lock Co. 2°% Fistizen Bide. 
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reading, now and again, letters from the 
files of John D. Archbold, of the Standard 
Oil Company; and Debs was proceeding, 
here and there, in the Red Special and 
getting enormous crowds to hear him talk 
Socialism. Hours were spent in trying to 
figure out whether Hearst would hurt 
Bryan or Taft most, and more hours in 
endeavoring to gauge the strength of the 
Socialist movement. 

Then everybody gave it up. Campaign 
predictions this year are all based on hopes, 
not on knowledge. 

There were a few jokes, by way of 
diversion. One was the one Nicholas 
Longworth, the son-in-law of the President, 
made in a speech. Nicholas is a merry 
jester. He likes his little joke. So, when 
he was real good and facetious one night, 
he said in his opinion what the country 
would have would be eight years of Taft, 
eight more years of Roosevelt after that, 
and then eight years or so of Trusty Jim 
Sherman. Longworth has been in politics 
for some time, but it is quite evident the 
great truth has not trickled into him yet 
that, while one may joke at politics, one 
may not joke in politics. The great, serious 
body politic demands that its representa- 
tives shall be as sober as a sack of meal. 
No joking or jibing or japing for theirs. 

Wherefore, the Democratic newspaper 
editors grabbed the little joke of Nick’s 
and said: 

“Ha! Discovered at last! 
plot! A Roosevelt dynasty! A member 
of the family has given it away! Hight 
years of Taft, who is Roosevelt’s man, and 
then a return, for eight years, of Roosevelt! 
Establishing an empire! Imperialism run 
mad! Foundations of our Government 
shaken! Republic all gone to smash! 
Total loss and no insurance!” and more of 
the same kind. Alas, poor Nick! I knew 
him, Clarice; a fellow of infinite jest. And 
he will never do so any more, he’ll never do 
so any more. 

Then there was the card-index joke. 
Hitchcock is a card-index man by birth, 
training, disposition and previous condi- 
tion of servitude. He was raised on card- 
indexes. He ran them in his jobs in 
Washington. So he selected William Hay- 
wood, of Nebraska, for secretary of a com- 
mittee to poll the States with a card-index, 
Haywood having the reputation of being 
an expert with the card-index, also. 

That was the plot. Then some ribald 
political writer elaborated on it a trifle. 
He printed a story that the card-index Mr. 
Hitchcock and Mr. Haywood intended to 
install would cost six hundred thousand 
dollars, and that they hoped to have it 
completed by 1912. Following this were 
the stories of the lack of Republican cash, 
and the patriots who needed a few hundreds 
let out a yell that sounded like all the siren 
whistles in creation going off at midnight 
on December 31. 

‘“No money for us!’ they screamed. 
‘“No money to help get votes for Taft, and 
you spending six hundred thousand dol- 
lars—s-i-x h-u-n-DRED t-h-o-u-SAND 
D-O-L-L-A-R-S! for a fool card-index! Oh, 
Y-a-h-h! Y-a-a-h-h! Somebody get the 
net and throw it over this young squirt, and 
give us a chance at that six hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Hitchcock couldn’t stop them. So he 
hastily took his card-indexes, threw them 
out of the window, and called in. the 
reporters—along toward the last he really 
began to be quite chummy with the 
reporters—let them talk to him almost 
every day—and said, in a casual manner, 
when prompted by his staff, who stood 
around in a semicircle to see that no bold, 
bad reporter asked Mr. Hitchcock any 
question that was not in consonance with 
the ethics of the campaign: ‘“‘ What? 
Card-index ? Why, the very idea! Never 
thought of one! Absurd! Oh, I assure 
you, very absurd. Nothing in it. Of 
course, we have our own little card-index — 
Mr. Elliott, please show the gentlemen our 
own little card-index—for our own pur- 
poses, but not a six-hundred-thousand- 
dollar one. Oh, no, indeed, I assure you. 
Nothing in it at all!” 

That was the toughest thing Hitchcock 
had to do, abandon that card-index, and 
abandon it publicly, but old Doctor Crane 
was obdurate. It had to go. 

The last weeks were full of excitement — 
among the politicians. The people re- 
mained calm until this was written, and will 
be calm until the last. Next week some- 
body will be elected President. That, dear 
brethren, is about all that is doing in the 
prophecy line. 


Here is the 
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Between 


Office and Home 


the degree of enjoyment you get out of your 
‘short smoke”’ depends entirely on the quality 
of the tobacco and the perfection of the blend. 
Both these essential features are so conspicuously good ti 


BETWEEN tHe ACT 
Little Cigars ! 
that they have been for many years the best-known an 
largest-selling little cigarsin the world. ‘Between the Ac 
are the original ‘little cigars,” established by Thos. 
Hall, New York City, over 30 years ago. They are mad 
of the finest selected leaf, perfectly blended. 4 
You can buy “Between the Acts’”’ Little Cigars whereve 
good cigars are sold in boxes of ro for 10 cents, that fit the po 
—also boxes of 50 for 50 cents, convenient for home or office us 


or when traveling. Packed in handy metal boxes, which presery 
condition and prevent breaking. 4 


Let Us Send You a Box 


so that you may get acquainted with this famous short smoke. For 50¢ 
box of 50 will be delivered, prepaid, to any address in the United States, ¢ 
100 for $1.00. Send for some today and a 

the name of your regular dealer that we ma 
arrange to have him supply you. Addres 
¥: 


7 


The American Tobacco Company 


111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


k 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


TUCSON, ARIZON 


The educational, business and mining center of the Southwest 
— Population in 1900, 7,531; Jan. 1, 1908, 22,000 — Metropolis 
and chief commercial city of Arizona— Unrivaled business 
opportunities— Intensive farming and the dairy business 
exceptionally profitable— Spend your winter in Tucson—A 
world-famous climate and ideal tourist resort. 5 


The Smallest 
Interest Paid 


on time depositsin 17 years. This was 
paid in 1893. Larger interest has been 
paid every yearsince. People from all over 
the world have been sending their savings to our 

institution for years. No speculation, no . 
Security over$1,000,000 first mortgages on Colorado 
homes. Send for booklet and best of references. 


Write Chamber of Commerce for rr 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET— 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you askilled, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 

| ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. } 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


KES'AND BURNS ITS OWNG 


ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 


4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Smoke This No-Nic Pipe Five Days 
SEER A ENTE CY aes Tet ae = ON DLA MRE RIN es oS TS ai i" 

Send No Money—just ask for the pipe. Note how it traps the smoke goes into the mouth through the top hol 
ame ‘The saliva runs into the trap through the lowe 

The trap is detachable at both ends—all joints a 
the “push” kind. Clean the trap and you clean tl 
whole pipe. This is a guaranteed genuine briar pij 
with mouthpiece of the best hard rubber. W 
couldn’t sell you this pipe for $1 were it not for tl 
fact that we sell you direct. It does away with nin 
tenths of the harm of smoking—multiplies the plea 
ure byten. But judge for yourself, Smoke it 5 day: 
thén send $1 or send back the pipe. Say if you wal 
straight or curved stem, : £ 


P Note this Trap ‘The No-Nic Pipe Co., 416 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. 


nicotine. See how it traps the saliva. See what 
a cool smoke you get. Judgethis pipe by what 
it proves. Then if you want it send us $l. 
Note the trap in the illustration. Thesmoke 
passes through the top, expanding and cool- 
ing so you don’t burn your tongue. Note the 
two holes in the trap end of 
mouthpiece. The 
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Fruit culture has all the 

attractive features of outdoor 

country life without the hard work 

incident to dairy or grain farming. You 

don’t worry about too much or too little rain, because your 
orchard is irrigated, and YOU control the moisture supply. 


As a healthful occupation, it has no equal, It is pleasant, and profitable and does not require a 
great amount of capital to start. With a five or ten acre orchard you can live well and save money. 
Why work for others on a small salary in a city where rents are high, when with a few hundred 
dollars and three to five years’ work, you will be independent? An old orchardist says: “* Take care 
of your trees five years, and they'll take care of you the rest of your life.”’ 


Others are doing it—if you want to know how send for free illustrated Washington Bulletin 79. 
MAX BASS, General Immigration Agent, 220 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


The Saturday Evening Post 


will pay a 
Weekly Salary to You 


We will engage about a thousand men and 
women to represent THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post and THe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL among 
their friends and neighbors this winter—to look 
after renewals and to forward new business. For 
this work we will pay a weekly salary and an extra 
commission on each order. 


The work is pleasant and very profitable, it 
throws one into contact with the best people in the 
community and it can be carried on in leisure hours. 


No guarantee of any kind is required and 
there is no expense to you. All we ask is an 
honest effort to look after our local subscription 
work in whatever time you can spare. 


Send a line of inquiry and everything nec- 
essary will be sent. 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Du wirst niemals 
Abschied nehmen von 


Hei ndblogs 


If you don’t understand this—see page 53 


Do You Shave— 


ish Knockabout Hat $12 
English Knockabout Hat $] Shave Yourself ? 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 


made of genuine English Felt, with flexible sweat 
band, and trimmed with neat, narrow outside 


band. Suitable for dress and business. It can be 
folded in a neat and compact roll without dam- 
aging. Just the thing for any and all purposes— 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunting, yacht- 
ing, etc. Every man and boy should have one 
of these hats. All sizes. Four colors; — Black, 
Brown, Gray and Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs, 
Sent postpaid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00; 
send money order or check to insure remittance. 
Order today, stating size and color 
desired, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? P ATENT Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 


Send 25c for 3 copies of a beautiful monthly for ama- Wa fre Ee C, Weshastes: 
teurs. Prizes, picturecriticism, instruction. $1.50 yearly. -€, best reterences, Carefu 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1157 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass work, Terms moderate 


A Barber’s Skill and 
a Barber’s Best Edge. 


Read on page 36 what the 
First Prize Razor Does. 


Booklet Free. Write us. 


Thousands of Children are now Happy in Reading 


The BEST STORIES for CHILDREN Ever Written 


Ten volumes of the most delightful stories and poems, 
selected from the best in the literature)of the whole world. 


‘) 
p Every page is full of interest. There is not a dull story in the entire set. The editor 
} knows just what the children like and what their parents like to have them read, The 
Children’s Houris a delight and aninspirationto boys and girls of all ages. Itprovides § 
a library of the best quality, which the children can enjoy because it is their own. 
THE GREAT SUCCESS of the Children’s Hour is due to the fact that it entertains the children while "#y 
it is educating and uplifting them. It cultivates right habits of reading and thinking. It creates 
the desire to read and the tasteforthat which is best. It is practical. It saves both time and money. 
It costs but a trifle and is easily secured. 


STORIES pictures FREE 


if you cut out this coupon and mail at once, We will also send valuable list of 700 
of the best stories and poems for children, by 250 authors, and special offer by which 
you can secure the Children’s Hour if you lay aside only seven cents a day. 


PAT TRIES See reas coca tees Sas oc Seed, ene eee nA Mock eng osecccacesuaaerdcctdntedananasassoe-dcguquchassnuneresnsnctdee 


IOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Shear 
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F a good posi- 
tion were of- 
, fered you today, 
would you have 
to“turn it down” 
because youlack 
the necessary 
qualifications ? 
Even if you ac- 
cepted the posi- 
tion, could you 


hold it—or 

would your lack 

of training com- 

: pel you to step 
out in favor of a éelfer trained man? 

How can you expect a successful career unless 


you build it on a good foundation? Utilize vour 
spare moments — study at home—fit yourself 
properly to meet opportunity—then you will suc- 
ceed. The American School of Correspondence 
will tell you how if you'll clip the coupon and 
mail it foday, 

The American School has helped 80,000 people 


to better positions. \tis the only correspondence 
school in the country which makes a specialty of 
engineering instruction, Its instructors are prac- 
tical men —men who have had years of actual 
experience in their special fields, 

Consult these experienced men— get their ad- 
vice — profit by their years of hard experience. 
Let them help you plan a paving career. 


Remember, sending the coupon places you under 
no obligations, 


We employ no agents. We talk to you by mail only. 
American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Clip and Mail To-day SAT. EVE. Post, 10-31-08. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Please send me FREE illustrated 200-page handbook of engin- 
eering information. Iam interested in the course marked ‘‘X."’ 
.-Mechanical Drawing . Telegraphy 
. Electrical Engineering . Architecture 
..Mechanical Engineering ..Shop Practice 
..Stationary Engineering ..Heating, Ventilating 
.. Structural Engineering and Plumbing 
..Civil Engineering . College Prep. Course 
..Telephone Practice 


NAME_____ = 


ADDRESS: = 


OCCUPATION___ 


Going to Build ¢ 


Do you want comfort in your new 
home? Do you want it free from 
drafts? Do you want it warm 
in winter, cool in summer? Do 
you want to save coal? If you 
do, let us tell you how and why 


BUILDING PAPE 
Keeps Houses Warm 


you ought to know about Neponset 
Building Paper, Florian Sound-Dead- 
ening Felt, or Paroid Roofing. 


Tell us what you are going to build and let us send you infor- 
mation that applies. Years of experience has given us a fund 
of information of great value to the man about to build. 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES,” an 
attraclive brochure illustrating many alt- 


tractive houses and giving building points 
worth while, sent free. Address Dept. D. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 
Also Hamilton, Ont. 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. ‘lhe weight is depressing, retains perspi- 


ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F. O. B. Cincinnati, or we 
willsend two full size for sample, post paid, for $1.00. 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
to the mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Autobiography | 
of an Obscure Author 


(Continued from Page 23) 


after deducting the first thousand copies, 
which were exempt from royalty, there 
was just seven dollars and a half coming to 
me. So many novels nowadays quite 
perish in their infancy. That was not the 
fate of my first one. It is selling to this 
day—but I wish the publishers would pay 
the royalties sensibly in postage stamps 
or collar buttons instead of sending a 
check. 

We put the seven dollars and a half in the 
savings-bank, returning from debauching 
speculation to the solid ground of prudent 
economy. i 

Yet the novel was a vastly profitable 
enterprise, bringing an exceedingly great 
reward. It brought me the acquaintance 
of many pleasant people, among whom are 
not a few of the very best friends I have 
ever had. These pleasant people, who 
were writing books and painting pictures 
as good-naturedly as though they had been 
getting rich at it, began to look me up and 
take me into their society. 

In a manner quite unsentimental the 
novel probably yielded by-product. At 
any rate, about this time I began to dis- 
cover and be discovered by editors who 
would pay real money for writings. Of 
course, I cared as little for money itself as 
though I had been a director of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. I wanted merely the 
things money would buy. It seemed to me 
that if I set my figure at $250,000, yielding 
ten thousand a year, the very modesty 
of the ambition would half-insure its suc- 
cess. For the other half I would trust to 
luck. By reading the confessions of many 
rich men I had discovered that, without 
exception, the only serious difficulty lay in 
accumulating the first thousand dollars. 
The succeeding thousands came of them- 
selves. This rule seemed so universal that 
a young man who had accumulated a 
thousand dollars might almost take it to 
the bank and buy any size fortune he 
desired with it, just as, at the bargain sale, 
one can buy any size coat for six dollars, 
When I had nine hundred dollars in the 
bank I refused an opportunity to invest it 
promisingly. I would take no chances, but 
wait until I had the full thousand which 
insured success. 

And, sure enough, when I did have the 
full thousand I learned of an opportunity 
such as might occur only once in a dozen 
years. Some of my financiering friends, 
upon whose good nature I depended for 
news for my department, told me con- 
fidentially about a very important indus- 
trial project which was then afoot. By 
means of their friendly intelligence I 
eagerly followed the secret developments 
until they reached a stage where success 
was assured. Then I bought stock with 
my thousand dollars. As it turned out, 
somebody procured an injunction blocking 
the deal, and the stock market had another 
of those sinking spells to which it was 
peculiarly liable at that period. 

I did not lose faith in the thousand- 
dollar rule, for very likely I would have 
made a fortune if I had not lost my thou- 
sand dollars. I perceived, however, that 
the rule cannot be depended upon when 
court is in session. Indeed, what I particu- 
larly regretted about this incident was 
that it cut me off from the benefits of the 
rule. I began to accumulate another 
thousand dollars, but that, you see, would 
not be my first thousand, so I could not 
reasonably expect it to bring me into a 
fortune. Asa matter of fact, it hasn’t. 

Frankness should be the characteristic 
of such communications as this. I scorn 
to play literary tricks upon the reader, 
holding him in suspense while I work up 
to a climax. So I will come to the point 
at once. 

I died. 

Actually! But, of course, not all at once. 
“For we die daily, and I am older since I 
affirmed it,’’ says Bacon—or about that. 

I wrote more novels and other things, of 


some of which you may or may not have 
heard. That point is immaterial to me 
now, for the youth who prickled to fellow 
Fielding and Thackeray mysteriously dis- 
appeared. A quite sedate, commonplace 
citizen has his hide, and sometimes wonders, 
with indulgent affection, whether that 
youth would have found the company of 
the immortals as entrancing as his eager 
thought pictured it to be. Very likely 


pairsé 


Guaranteed 
for 6months 


Manheim Mendless Hose are the 
best for the man who is hard on socks. 

They cost no more than ordinary socks, 
but if they need mending within six months you get new ones free. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


are the best for every man and woman. ‘They are strong, 
| perfect fitting and comfortable, and retain those qualities even 
| Doubly re-enforced toes and heels. Fast colors. 


soft, 
after 
washing. 


Men’s socks. Black, light and dark tan, navy blue and gray. Sizes9%to11%. Sold 
only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1. 

Women’s stockings. Black, and light and dark tan. 
(one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1.50. 


If your dealer hasn’t Manheim Mendless Hose, don't accept a substitute. Send us $1 
for men’s or $1.50 for women’s, state size (or size of shoe) and color —assorted colors if 
desired —and we will send you 6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills, 46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa: 
Attractive terms to dealers in territory where we are not represented. 


Sizes 8 to 10%. Sold only 6 pairs 


Kenyon Overcoats have a 
distinctive style. When you 
examine aK enyon Overcoatyou 
will buy it, because superiority of 
material and workmanship, 
price for price, is apparent 
throughout the line. 


You willreceive the invisible 
advantage that your Kenyon 
Overcoat will hold its stylish 
shape as long as you wear it. 
The Kenyon features of con- 
struction, adapted from our 
discovery of how to make our 
Kenreign Raincoats hold their 
shape, make Kenyon Over- 
coats superior. 


Send us your dealer’s name and address — 
we will see that you are supplied. Tell usthe 
type of garment you desire and about what you 
wish to pay. We will immediately send you 
Fashion Plates and samples of cloth; or, if 
you wish, forward complete garments to a 
dealer for your inspection, enabling you, at 
your own convenience, to examine these cele- 


brated coats, 
23 Union Square 


G Kenyon Co. ‘New york 
ADDRESS MAIL TO FACTORIES 
802 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


t is clean, wholesome, out- 
or recreation. 


YOUR RECREATION 


y not be what you would wish, 
d, perhaps, largely because you 
on’t know the best places to go, 
what to take and how to get the 
most for what you have to spend: 
4 6 ” 

_ OUR “RECREATION 

| : 

; you just these things and tells them to you 
ugh men who have “been there.” It tells them 
pictures as well as in text. Then our “Bureau 
nformation”’ contains a wealth of knowledge 


ubjects allied to recreation, accurate, reliable, 
without cost to you, . 


LET US HELP YOU 


} q he November number of RECREATION is 


ready. It is the biggest, brightest and best 
ue of any publication dealing with recreation 
ics. Authoritative articles and a hundred or 
more illustrations, each a pleasure-bringer to the 
or woman who believes in outdoors, It’s yours 
5 cents in stamps and you’ll agree with us that 
is worth 25 cents. Withit we will send youa 
position along money-saving lines which will 
al to you. 


_ IF A BACK NUMBER 


4 
RECREATION will please you, just to get 
ainted, it’s yours free fora postalcard request, if 
will mention The Saturday Evening Post,and 
get the money-saving proposition just the same. 


But you og/t to send 15c for November number. 


CREATION, 24 W. 39th St., New York 


The only satisfactory 
razor. It pleases the 
hard to please. 


the Yale has all the 
dvantages of old style and 
ifety razors with many ex- 
e@ points of superiority, 
ding the 


e Hand Shaving Stroke 


Yale cuts the beard clean 
‘smooth. 
Rig it you can easily shave up or 
own, sideways, around corners,across 
ender spots. No hoeing or pulling— 
he Free Hand Stroke. The Yale is 
le and sanitary —only two parts—the 
er and double-edged blade as shown 


Set consists of Yale Safety Razor, Yale 

Yatent Stropper and set of Yale Blades in 
-velvet-lined case. Price complete, $3.50. 
dealer who handles the Yale in your city 
ve you a 


_ 30 Days’ FREE Trial 


If no dealer, we will send razor direct on 30 Days’ 
| Trial, Write today. Illustrated’ booklet, ‘‘The 
g Stroke,’” FREE. 

_ YALE SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Long wear for thin stockings | 
and no darning _ 


The one objection to thin 
stockings was that the toes 
wore through in no tine. 
Now that’s overcome. 


Togards 


fit snugly and comfortably over 
the forepart of the bare feet 
underneath the stockings, and 
not only prevent the toes from 
forcing through, but being por- 
ous they absorb the perspiration 


of the feet and ‘keep the stock- 
ings and shoe linings dry. 

Macle from soft, strong yarn 
— not dyed—in sizes for men, 
women and children. Light 
sanitary, washable. 

10c a pair; 3:pairs 25¢; 12 
_pairs $1. Sold only in sealed 
wax envelopes. 

If your dealer hasn't 7ogar-ds, 
we’ llsend them to you prepaidon 
receipt of price, and size of shoe. 


H.L. Nelke & Co. 
2149 N. Warnock St., Philadelphia 


Reference: Bank of Com- 
merce, Philadelphia. 
Dealers, write for prices. 
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Thackeray would have discovered a snob 
in him and been disagreeably sarcastic. 

I watch my children grow big ‘in good 
health and mostly in good spirits, except 
when my purblind judgment afflicts them. 
I have my good friends. Cousin Janet’s 
husband never actually set up that office 
as an expert accountant, but he has a fair 
job at $125 a month and their children are 
well grown. The girl whose yellow hair was 
in two stiff pigtails when I first saw her 
was married last month—Mercy me! So 
with a great majority of those I have 
personally known. They have got on 
in tolerable comfort. Nobody has done 
what he thought to do. A few have 
become rich; a few have fame; these seem 
aboutas far from the goal which their hearts 
conceived as the least lucky, but they have 
their friends and their joke. 

My neighbor Peterson is building a 
house. It is not much of a house—the 
stereotyped eight rooms and a bath. I 
observe him mornings before he goes to 
business and when he returns before dinner. 
He feels the studding to see how solid it is, 
pokes a stick into the mortar bed, exam- 
ines a brick as though he knew something 
about it, walks slowly about contemplating 
the work, his hands in his pockets, whistling 
as contentedly as though it were St. 
Peter’s. Many of the great men were very 
unhappy and said so. I wonder whether, 
after all, life is not so conditioned that it 
requires a superior intellect to be miserable. 
At any rate, let us think so, taking a view 
at once hopeful for our neighbors and con- 
solatory for ourselves. 

Once I met a Minnesota author whose 
novel made a record. It was published at 
his own expense by a large job-printing 
house, and a careless clerk, misled by the 
title, catalogued it as a theological work, 
so only eight copies were sold. I believe 
that is still the record. Now, what sur- 
prises me about that novel is not that there 
were only eight purchasers, but that there 
were any at all. Who could the devoted 
eight have been? What was going on in 
their minds when they bought the book? 
How the imagination yearns to compre- 
hend them as they loitered over the book- 
laden shelves and finally selected The 
Bosses of Jehovah’s Buckler, by Peter C. 
Nelson! Hight of them! 

I used to wonder how it could be, with 
our vast English-reading public, that so 
few bought my masterpieces. But, after 
all, why not wonder the other way? Why 
not wonder that actually so many bought? 
Why should they? 

Tam going to build a house—eight rooms 
and a bath. I am practicing Peterson’s 


whistle. (THE END) 


Frauds and Decep- 
tioms in 
Precious Stones 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


done by the ancient scarab-cutters. This 
modern industry has flourished under the 
shadow of the great museums, and the 
products have been sold by curators, some 
of whom have become as famous in this 
connection as by reason of their knowl- 
edge of Egyptology. Indeed, slow-moving 
Egypt has seen some rapid changes in 
official positions owing to the overeager 
desire to gratify the craving for Egyptian 
searabs. 

There are scores of gems, sold under all 
kinds of names, which do not represent 
any gem that ever was seen on sea or land. 
One of these is a peculiar, reddish glass, 
almost a dark rose-red, with bluish reflec- 
tions, that has been sold in every country 
of the globe. This material is made by 
fusing together tiny lumps of red, yellow, 
blue and black glass, which, when cut, will 
show a play of different colors. These 
stones have done duty as ‘“‘ Armenian”’ or 
“Syrian’’ diamonds. 

hath, there are the stones known as 
“rubasses,’’? which consist of rock-crystal, 
cut en cabochon, or in the shape of a car- 
buncle. They are then dipped into a heated 
solution of yellow, red, green or blue aniline 
coloring matter and allowed to cool. The 
sudden change of temperature causes the 
stone to crack in many places, and.in this 
way the colored solution has a chance to 
penetrate. 


Editor’s Note — This is Doctor Kunz’s third and 
last article on Frauds and Deceptions in Precious 
Stones. The author is an expert of international 
reputation in gems and pearls. 
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er aellog: 


If you don’t understand this—see page 55 


It means a great deal for a maker 
to bind himself to return your money, 
replace the shoes, or repair them if a 
defect develops in the leather orwork- 
manship. Butwedothis without hes- 
itation. Leatherand workmanship of 


HANOVER SHOE STORES 


@ i - Akron, Ohio, 63 Main St. 
eae Shoes ar e definitely guaran ‘Al ome : NY. 16S. Pe rl St. 
wr F >) d Allentown, Pa., 724 Hamilton St. 
teed in riting. it 1s guarantee ) too. tin A : ” 5 E. ale ; at 


Birmingham, Ala.,1918 Third Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 537 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 1383 Broadway 
Camden, N.J., Bdw’y & Kaighn Ave. 
Chester, Pa., 524 Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 141 W. Fifth St. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 207 Superior Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio, 32 E. Third St. 

Erie, Pa., 822 State St. 
Hanover, Pa., Park Ave. and Franklin St. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 407 Market St. 
Indianapolis, Ind.,33 S. Illinois St. 
Lancaster, Pa., 45 N. Queen St. 


You can’t get more style, better fit, or 
greater comfort at any price than you get 
in Hanovers. They are the top notch of 
good shoe-making—a combination of hon- 
est workmanship and the finest materials. 

This high quality in Hanover Shoes 
costs you only $3, because the Hanover } 


Newark, N.J., 212 Market St. 
is stripped of agent’s, jobber’s, and Ree Ware Che: SaRiccaeareR 
dealer’s profits, and comes direct from Ree a ae 
our factory to you by mail or through Pace oc. tunic weenie we 


Philadelphia, Pa., 814 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 214 N. Eighth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 135 N. Eighth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 2440 Kensington Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 4074 Lancaster Ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 518 Smithfield St. 
Reading, Pa., 524 Penn St. 
Richmond, Va., 609 E. Broad St. 
Scranton, Pa., 411 Spruce St. 


our own stores. 


Go to any of our 37 distributing stores in the 30 cities 
named, and get any style of afy leather you want. If 
not near a Hanoyer store send us the size shoe you 
wear —the number inside your last comfortable pair — 
and mention the style of shoes you want. You will get 


them by fast express. Write for our style-book and Springfield, Ohio, 24 High St. 
system of foot-measurement. Trenton, N.J., 17 E. State St. 
Wilmington, Del., 704 Market St. 


York, Pa., 5 East Market St. 


SHEPPARD & MYERS CO. 
HANOVER, PA. 


FACTORY, HANOVER, PA. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Knapp-Felt De Luxe Derbies or Soft Hats 

are Six Dollars. 

Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars—everywhere. 
Write for THzE HaTMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,193 
pages—1,497 vital business secrets. In them 
is the best of all that they have been able to 
squeeze from their own costly experience about 


Send no 


— Purchasing — Retailing — Position-Getting 
— Credits — Wholesaling — Position-Holding 
— Collections —Manufacturing —Man-Handling 


—Accounting 
—Time-Keeping 


— Insurance —Man-Training 


— Real Estate — Business Generalship 


—Cost-Keeping —Public Utilities | —Competition Fighting 
— Advertising — Banking and hundreds and hun- 
—Correspondence —Organization dreds of other vital busi- 


—Salesmanship ness subjects, 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 


— Systematizing 


market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 


Will you read the book tf we send tt free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26—1031 


Name 
Address_ 
Business 


Position_ 


Psychology tells us certain things re- 
garding Memory, Attention, Sympathy, 
Suggestion, Habit and the Will in regard 
to buyers. Professor Scott shows how 
Adver- 


these things apply to advertising. 
tising is largely persuasion and persuasion 
is a matter of Psychology. 


Advertising is becoming less guess work 


and more science. Professor Scott, to get 
his figures, spent $5,000.00, employed two 
thousand hours’ expert clerical labor, con- 
sulted ten thousand women, two thousand 
professional and business men and observed 
one thousand magazine readers. 
_. There are 300 pages in the book. It is richly 
illustrated, handsomely Cound, and the price is 
only $2.00; or $2.15 by mail, prepaid. A single 
hint from this book may make you thousands of 
dollars, if you arean advertiser; orincrease your 
success, if you are working for an advertiser. 
If you find that this book is not helpful to 
you, send it back to us within five days, and 
we will refund your money. $2.15, by mail, 
prepaid. Order at book stores or direct from us. 


| Small, 


THE SATURDAY 


THE BUYING END 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


it cut the price to bare bones and got a 
fine ‘‘leader.”’ This sort of emergency, 
coming on the millinery buyer in the 
middle of his short season, requires a quick 
turn to the right-about. Otherwise there 
may be a large hole in his season’s profits. 

The woman buyer is an important figure 
in department-store purchasing. Opinions 
as to her fitness for this work vary greatly 
—just as there is a considerable difference 
of opinion as to her right to vote, or be 
educated, or take up room on our planet. 
Some mercantile people, who know the 
woman buyer well, maintain that she is 
indispensable in purchasing the little fem- 
inine accessories of dress. One store, for 
example, has a man who buys all the fine 
millinery, visiting Paris to bring home the 
hundred-dollar hats that are exhibited at 
the opening of the season. But the real 
profit on those hats comes from the sale 
of adaptations, retailing at five and ten 
dollars, and in this department there is 
also a woman buyer who attends to the 
adapting. Another store, on the contrary, 
has a'team of millinery buyers that works 
just the other way. It sends a woman to 
Paris to bring home the hats that travel in 
their own padded trunks. But the popular- 
price millinery is purchased by a man, who 
has an upward limit in retail prices of eight 
or ten dollars. The shapes and trimmings 
he buys are delivered on trucks. 

Some observers say that the woman 
buyer is seldom successful in managing a 
department that has a large financial turn- 
over. Men are best at getting favorable 
terms and discounts. She hasn’t the nerve 
to buy on a large scale, reckoning with 
the speculative element, but is very able 
in selecting belts, ribbons, fans, neckwear 
and other feminine knickknacks. Women 
buyers themselves contend, however, that 
they very often get terms and concessions 
from manufacturers that no man could 
obtain. 

Really, all the authorities base their con- 
clusions on the experience of a few women 
buyers, whose work they have watched. 
There are thousands of women buyers in 
the United States. 

One of the finest ribbon departments in 
the Middle West was built up by a woman 
buyer, whose chief strength in purchasing 
was a characteristic feminine determina- 
tion to have her own way. 

This store is owned by interests that also 
own, in the same city, a wholesale dry- 
goods business of great magnitude, selling 
over the whole country. The wholesale 
house had a curious effect on the retail 
store. Because both businesses were iden- 
tical in ownership, the buyers in the whole- 
sale establishment tried to dominate the 
retail buyers, persuading them merely to 
make requisitions for goods, and save the 
house money by purchasing little outside. 
From the standpoint of economies this 
plan was good. But from the standpoint of 
keeping up live stocks for an active city 
trade it was a fallacy, because the whole- 
sale men were buying for country mer- 
chants and consumers in small cities and 
towns, and their stocks were not suited 
to the shopping public of a great city. 

The ribbon department in this store had 
been run by a man who virtually trusted to 
the wholesale ribbon buyer’s judgment in 
everything. The wholesale man dumped 
into it merchandise that was the last word 
of fashion in Podunk, until eventually the 
department reached a point where it 
needed reorganization. A woman was pro- 
moted from the stock-room. She saw the 
opportunity to make good. Her first step 
was to put the wholesale buyer’s salesmen 
exactly on a level with those from his com- 
petitors in New York and Chicago. When 
the wholesale buyer came post-haste to 
protest, she sent him back faster than he 
had come, with a flea in his ear. 

“T’m not doing business in the back- 


| woods,” was her platform. 


That was bad for the wholesale end. 
But it did wonders in the retail. This 
store’s chief competitor had, at that time, 
a ribbon business several times as large as 
hers. Two years after her declaration of 
independence, however, she had left it far 
behind. To-day, when that competing 
store wants something fresh and choice in 
ribbons for its millinery workrooms, it 
often buys of her. 


Editor’s Note — This is the fourth ofa series of 
papers by Mr. Collins upon the work and qualities 
of the men who dothe buying for big businesses. 
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THE 


a STETSON 


“SHOE . 


If you have 
foot troubles’ 


you cannot do good 


To think 
foot free. 


TETSON LAST” 


ld banish foot distress. For te 
ular. Jt is comfortable, attract- 
{ ten normal feet. If the shoe | 
asn’t looked as well as the best- 


4 
\ } 


was \nodeled for the man who 
years it has steadily become 
ive, and will fit perfectly 
you've been wearing hasn’ 
looking shoe you’ve seen; hasn’ 


ne of Fall and Winter 
thers, carried by your 
Diamond Sign. 


It turns 
hers, and 
strates twelve 
nd, il free. 


YOU WANT IT 


comfortable and_ prac 


Do You Like 


s. 


to Hunt, aaa % The “Just It” collar bu 
2 s, \ is the first to solve the 
F ish or Camp? S. \lem of a button wi 
ae ‘~" annoyances. If your 
Then You will Like the can’t supply you, send us his name 


ten cents for sample postpaid. 


Just It Collar Button Co., Dayton 


National Sportsman 


Every monththe National 
Sportsman contains 160 
pages or more, crammed 
from cover to cover with 
photos from life, stories 
of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and tramping, which 
willthrillandinterest you. 

This monthly visitor 
will lure you pleasantly 
away from the monoto- 
nous grind of your every- 
day work to the healthful 
atmosphere of the woods 
and fields. The price is 
$1.00 a year. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send us 25 cents, 
stamps or coin, 
and we will send 
you the National 
Sportsman for 
three months, 
also one of our 
heavy burnished 
Ormolu Gold 
Watch Fobs(reg- 
ular price 50c) as 
here shown, with 
russet leather strap 
and gold plated 
buckle, also a copy of 
our, 320 page illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Sporting 
Goods, containing a wealth of valuable information 
about Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Pistols, Fishing Tackle, or Announcements, Visiting Cards or Stamped W: 
Tents, and Camping Goods of all kinds. Paper write Lycett, The Society Stationer, 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 75 Federal Street, Boston | | Chazles Street, Baltimore, Md. He gives splendi 


in stock and fine workmanship for a moderate 


CLASS PINS 
Of Character 


Beautiful and delicate designs, original if 
desired, made in gold or silver to tastefully 
carry out any chosen idea. Our pins are the 
standard of leading schools, colleges and fraternities. BI 
Fraternity and Class Pipes with monograms or letters. II 
booklet of Medals, Pins, Odd Things in College Jew 
Free. Attractive offer to College Book Stores. 


G. Wm. Reisner, 204 N. Prince St., Lancaster, P: 


$8,500 for One Invention. — 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent’’ 
and ‘‘ What to Invent’’ sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, 


902 F. Street, Washington, D. ©. 


For Fall Wedding invita 


aw 


Inner Comfort for Sportsmen 
Hot or Cold Drinks All Day Long 


Going shooting, fishing, boating, motoring or camping? Then see that 
the liquid is carried in a CALORIS Bottle— the wonderful vacuum bottle 
that keeps things ice cold for 84 hours or steaming hot 30 hours. Besides 
being the lowest in price the 


Caloris Bottle 


is sold with a guarantee. Has no end of uses in the home. 
stitutes. Get the CALORIS, 
PRICES, INDIVIDUAL BOTTLES: 
Metal Covered, Pints, $3.50; Quarts, $5.50. 
_ , Wicker Covered, Pints, $3.00; Quarts, $4.50. 
Two wicker covered pint bottles in substantial fibroid case, $6.00. 
Ifnot at your dealer’s, remit direct. Sent anywhere in United States 
on receipt of price. Guaranteed satisfactory or your money back, 


Caloris Manufacturing Company 21 18 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Avoid sub- 


\ 


WHITTINGTON No. 3, HEIGHT 2% INCHES 
WHITTINGTON No. 2, HEIGHT 2 INCHES 


| The mere construction of a collar counts for 
jothing—unless backed up by proper material, 
‘That’s Linen—All London Town Collars are Linen, 


| ‘**Warranted Linen’’ 


| All Collars are cut, turned, banded and stitched 
‘by machine, even to the button holes. We make 
‘the same kind of collars as the other fellow — 
except they are hand turned and made of 
‘LINEN. No difference in the cost to you; but 
‘what a difference in the wearing qualities. 


Exclusive Furnishers everywhere sell London 
Town collars, or we sell direct where not repre- 
sented. Our booklet, ‘‘Swelldom Points,’’ 
tells the story —it’s yours—for the asking.’ 


pS 
| ata SHIRT & COLLAR CO., Glen St. Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Makers of Montauk Shirts. 


‘TesMovinePrcrurs 


| Twill start Men and Women| 
| the Moving Picture Business 


‘jj at nominal cost—sell them the machine 
| and outfit, and give them every assist- 
j] ance to make the business prosperous. 
It is a golden opportunity, the big- 
gest paying business for the amount 
‘invested in the world, so simple and 
easily maintained that any one may 
embark in it with my aid. 


. f fr ’ 
Write me at once ior my free book ‘‘How to Start 


a Moving Picture Business.’’ 


Laemmle Film Service 


| _ Carl Laemmle, President 
Llp, Devt 25. 196-198 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


~, ~, , 


_ PIANOS 


& Our new catalogue will be sent free to 
any one interested in an attractive propo- 
} Sition for purchasing a piano. Ivers & 
Pond Pianos are distinguished for sweet- 
4 ‘nessand volumeoftone, capacity forstand- 
Ing in tune, and beauty of case design. 
es Where no dealer sells them, we sell direct 

from Boston. Convenient systems for 


time buyers. Write to-day for catalogue 
s and our unique proposition. 


| ae & Pond Piano Co. 


103 Boylston St., Boston 
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JUDY MASON— 
MUCKRAKER 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


“You ain’ got no right ter have dat 
‘leckshun ter-night,’”’ quietly observed one 
of the conservative members. ‘Dis is er 
‘called meetin’,’ an’ de cornstertewsh’n sez 
dat all ’leckshuns shall be at de reg’lar 
meetin’s,”’ 

“Den change it,” demanded Judy 
shortly. ‘Change it. Dis ain’ no time ter 
fool wid no cornstertewsh’n.”’ 

“°Tain’t in de cornstertewsh’n,” cor- 
rected Peter Brent; ‘‘’tis in de rules an’ 
regilashuns.”’ 

“Well, change ’em, change ’em!”’ Judy 
reiterated. 

““You take de cheer, Sister Mason,” sug- 
gested Peter. 

Then, after much parliamentary spar- 
ring, the resignations of Grinnell and Harris 
were demanded. 

Sullenly, the two started forward to 
write them at the table, behind which sat 
Judy. 

“Speak ’em,’’ she ordered briefly. ‘“‘We 
ain’ got time fer all dat now.” 

After the resignations had been given 
oe been accepted, Peter Brent arose and 
said: 

“‘T nomernates Sister Mason fer Presi- 
dent o’ dis Lodge, ’cause ef ’twa’n’t fer her 
we wouldn’ have no Lodge.” 

There was a loud chorus of ‘‘seconds’’ to 
the nomination. 

Judy stood up, fingering the little mallet 
lovingly. ‘‘I jes’ wanter say, right hyar 
an’ now, ef you make me President o’ dis 
Lodge I’m gwine ter RUN it—you heer 
me? Dis Lodge ain’ whut it useter be, an’ 
de bottom is jes’ cum widin er gnat’s nose 
o’ drappin’ clean out. An’ when we gits 
holt o’ our money agin, hit’s got ter be put 
in de bank, an’ we got ter have er paper 
f’m Mr. Hooper hisse’f, ter say how much 
we got dar—eve’y meet’n. Mr. Hooper 
tol’ me dat intrus’ what dey give works 
night an’ day, an’ I reck’n dat’s good ‘nuff 
fer we-all. An’ lemme tell you-all,’’ she 
continued with slow emphasis, ‘‘ I’m gwine 
ter run eve’y liar an’ backbiter outen dis 
Lodge ef dey don’ quit it. All dis scan- 
dalism got ter be stopped. An’ ef enny 
o’ you kin walk ’roun’ wid six mont’ 
wages on yo’ backs an’ keep out o’ jail, dat 
ain’ none o’ my bizness; but you ain’ 
gwine ter bring sech in dis Lodge, breedin’ 
envy, hatred an’ malice. You ain’ foolin’ 
dem whut don’ know you, much less’n 
dem whut does. Now go on wid yo’ 
*leckshun.”’ 

The hearty, deep-toned “‘Aye”’ which 
voted Judy and her friends into office was 
ample evidence that her policies were 
approved. 

Complete mistress of the situation, the 
new President motioned to Hiram White, 
and said significantly: 

““Go out an’ git dem men.” 

There was no need to point out the 
criminals; they looked the part. The 
deputy sheriff formally served the in- 
junctions and retired. He was followed 

y two officers, one a burly, red-necked, 
Irish sergeant. The second bespoke the 
grimness of Justice O’Brien’s humor. It 
was Policeman Gibson—and he looked 
like a fool. In a deathly silence, broken 
only by the shuffling of heavy feet and the 
convulsive sobbing of Ezra Grinnell’s wife, 
their errand was accomplished. The door 
closed upon them. 

“‘Dey done et dere honeycom’ wid dere 
honey, thank ye 

The President’s little mallet cut short 
the unctuous comment. She arose and 
spoke quietly. 

“‘T got er heap o’ pride in dis Lodge yit. 
An’ I’m gwine ter take it on myse’f ter let 
dem two go ef dey’ll make over dem houses 
an’ lots ter dis Lodge ter-morrer mawnin’. 
’Tain’ no use in we-all havin’ shame put 
on us ’fo’ all dis town ef we kin help it. 
Jedge O’Brien tol’ me he’d haf ter let ’em 
go ef I wuz ter take back dem papers—an’ 
I’m gwine do it; ef dey make dem houses 
over ter us,’’ she added decisively. 

“Sister Mason, will you lead us all in 
pra’'r?” requested Peter Brent quietly. 

Slowly, awkwardly, Judy fingered the 
various small things on the table. Finally 
she looked up, a transient gleam of humor 


flitting across her thick features. ‘‘Brother | 


Brent, de dev’! is in me right now, big ez 
er hoss, An’ I ’clar ter Gawd, I don’ feel 
fitt’n ter pray ner praise. You-all sing de 
Ol Long Meter, an’ le’s go home.” 
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How Would YOU Say It? 


In the foregoing pages, a Jew, a Frenchman, a deaf and dumb man, a Spaniard, a Japanese, 
a German, and a stenographer express their opinions of Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes. 
What would You say about this delicious new breakfast food that is tickling the taste of 


the whole nation? 


‘To the man, woman or child sending us the most unique expression of their opinion 
in the white space below, we will supply them with Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
absolutely FREE for a year. 


Expression of opinion in English will have the preference. Address 


Toasted Corn Flake Co., 


There are 13 imitations of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes. There is 
only one sure way of getting the 
genuine—look for the signature on 
the package. 


Your pen from your pocket will not | ® 


slip if you fasten it with a 


i It grips pocket firmly, in- 
H | sures safety of your pen 

«4 for 10c, Lasts for years. 
Can you afford to bewith- 
out one? 


Several Sizes. Fits any Pen 


German Silver, | 0c 
Rolled Gold, 25c 


At your Stationer’s or by mail 


Consolidated Safety (j 
Pin Company 


29 Farrand Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Order by mail, giving size of Pen 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Phi Beta Kappa Keys 
Send for my free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 


————————————————— 
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375 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Feel-Fine Air Heels' 


Pneumatic inner heels of high-grade rubber. Better than out- 
side solid rubber heels, just as pneumatic tires are better than 
solid rubber tires. Prevent “running over’ of shoe heels and 
occupy very little space within the shoes, yet conform to shape of 
individual heels. No danger of slipping on wet pavements as with 
outside rubber heels. Ask your dealer for Feel-Fine Air Heels, 
or send 25 cents and size of shoe, and we will mail pair postpaid. 


=” The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


“I MADE $12 bar 
DAY 
Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 to 
$10 a day, OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dinner, Cotillion and Party Favors 


Lace Papers and Paper Table Decorations 
Tally Cards, Dinner Cards, Party Invitations 
Just issued. Beautiful 200-Page Catalogue describing something 
appropriate for every conceivable occasion. Free on Request. 
12 Ribbon Pumpkin Jack Horner Pie, $3.50. ‘‘ Favorite’’ Snap- 
ping Mottoes, any color, containing hats and musical toys, 50c box 
of 1 dozen. Thanksgiving or Christmas Favor Assortments, $1.00, 
$2.00 and $5.00. Watch Charm Novelty Pencil Favors, 20 Varieties, 
15c each, Turkey, Pumpkin and Santa Claus Open Ice Cream 
Cases, 60c dozen. Rose Birthday Cake Candle Holders (any color), 
25c dozen, Miniature Powder Puffs, Chafing Dishes, Ladder 
Chairs, 15c each. Metal Automobile Favor Tape Measures, 50c 
each. Miniature Hand Mirrors, Silk Fans, Desk Telephone, 5c 
each. We positively do not pay mail charges. 
B.SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 50, 812 Broadway, New York 


MEMORY THE BASIS 
ALL KNOWLEDGE 


The 


—s 


- than your memory. Easy, increases 

W income ; gives ready memory for faces, 

TO REMEMBER” names, business, studies, conversation ; 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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This Panel FREE 


This beautiful 10-inch Florentine Panel, of best 
3-ply basswood stamped as shown, with directions 
for burning and coloring, sent FREE if you will send 
us 20c to pay postage and cost of the beautiful 
Fac-simile Water Color head sent with each panel 
asa pattern. This 
picture fits the 
panel and can 
be mounted 
if you pre- 
fertoburn 
only the 
border, 


Deco- 
rated 


$1.50 


- m | 


SPECIAL outeons?" $1.60 


This splendid outfit is complete for burning on 


wood, plush, leather, ete. Includes Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Stamped Practice Wood and 
full directions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your 
dealer, or we will send C.O.D. When cash ac- 
companies outfit order we include free 25¢ Instruc- 
tion Book, most complete published. 


Write for New P Contains 122 pages, with 
FREE Catalog 60 2,000 illustrations. The 
largest pyrography catalogue ever issued. 
Write for it today. 
FAD 


THAYER & CHANDLER . JERE 
160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods Mi 


in the World.” 


The Perfect 
Dance Floor Finish 


Boyle’s Powdered Wax is per- 


fectly transparent and gives the 

floorasmooth, elastic, gliding sur- 

face—the moreit’s trodthe harder 

and smoother it gets, and is perfectly dustless. 
Willnotstain the finest floor nor soil the daintiest 

dress—never gums—never balls under the foot. 
Most economical, easiest to apply—just sprinkle 

lightly from the perforated box and dancers’ feet 

will immediately put on the polish. Get 


Boyle's Powdered Wax 


from your dealer—if he hasn’t it write us for it. 
1 lb. cans 50c; ¥% lb. 30c; Y% lb. 20c. Try it. 
SAMPLE FREE 
Send also for our valuable book, “‘Beautiful 
Floors— Their Finish and Care.” 
A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1910 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Makers of 


Old English Floor Wax 


Famous for its ‘‘ Quality.” 


HAND 


/GOKEY’S 8 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 


If you want a good water- 

proof storm shoe, get Gokey’s. 

f It is waterproofed like the old Indian 
i / treated his moccasins. Gokey makes 
fom every pair by-hand and to-order. He 
has the largest and best equipped fac- 
tory in the world for hand-made shoes. 
Gokey uses ‘‘ Moose-Calf’’ uppers and 


Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear 


like iron. Golkey makes them fit 
, —takes care of tender feet, too. 
» Latest styles for all outdoor uses. 
, Write for ‘‘Gokey’s Shoe Book”’ 
8-0oz. can Waterproofing, 35c 
WM. N. GOKEY 
SHOE CO, 
10th Street 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


CENTS trial 13 weeks. 
In this illustrated 
national weekly all 


the important news 
of the world is stated clearly, 
fairly and briefly, for busy read- 
ers. Many special features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, 
entertaining —TH E paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to 
$4papers. Tryit, 13 weeksfor15c. The Pathfinder, Washington,D.C, 


THE SATURDAY gape POST 


‘The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Josh smiled calmly. ‘‘Loves me!” said 
he. ‘‘ Why not, pray?” 

“‘T_]I—I—don’t really know,” answered 
Grant weakly. 

“Oh, yes, you do. You think I’m not 
good enough for her—as if this were not 
America, but Europe.” 

“You misunderstood me entirely,” pro- 
tested Grant, red and guilty. ‘‘Didn’t I 
originally suggest her to you?” 

“But you didn’t really mean it,” retorted 
Craig with a laugh which Grant thought 
the quintessence of ‘impertinence. ‘‘ You 
never dreamed she’d fall in love with me.”’ 

“Josh,” said Grant, “I do wish you 
wouldn’t say that sort of thing. It’s not 
considered proper in this part of the 
country for a gentleman to speak out that 
way about women.” 

“What’s there to be ashamed of in 
being in love? Besides, aren’t you my 
best friend, the one I confide everything 
to?” 

““You confide everything to everybody.” 

Craig looked amused. ‘There are only 
two that can keep a secret,’’ said he—‘‘no- 
body and everybody. I trust either the 
one or the other, and neither has ever 
betrayed me.” 

“To go back to the original subject: I’d 
prefer you didn’t talk to me in that way 
about that particular young lady.” 

“Why? . . . Because you're in love 
with her yourself?” 

Grant silently stared at the floor. 

“‘Poor old chap!” said Josh sympathet- 
ically. ‘‘ Well, you needn’t despair. It’s 
true she isn’t in love with you and is in 
love with me. But if I keep away from 
her and discourage her it’ll soon die out. 
Women of that sort of bringing up aren’t 
capable of any enduring emotion—unless 
they have outside aid in keeping it alive.”’ 

“No, thank you,” said Arkwright bit- 
terly. ‘‘I decline to be put in the posi- 
tion of victim of your generosity. Josh, 
let me tell you, your notion that she’s in 
love with you is absurd. I’d advise you 
not to go round confiding it to people, in 
your usual fashion. You'll make yourself 
a laughing-stock.” 

“T’ve told no one but you,” protested 
Craig. 

‘‘Have you seen any one else since you 
got the idea?”’ 

“No, I haven’t,” he admitted with a 
laugh. ‘‘Now that you’ve told me the 
state of your heart I’ll not speak of her 
feeling for me. For of course you'll marry 
her.” 

“T’m not sure of that. I haven’t your 
sublime self-confidence, you know,”’’ re- 
torted Grant. 

“Oh, I'll arrange it,” replied Craig, full 
of enthusiasm. “In fact, I had already 
begun, this very afternoon, when she let 
me see that she loved me, and so brought 
me up standing.” 

<1) n it, man, don’t say that!’’ cried 
Grant, all afire. ‘“‘I tell you it’s crazy, 
conceited nonsense.”’ 

“All right, all right, old chap,” soothed 
Josh. , 

And it frenzied Arkwright to see that he 
was saying it merely to spare the feelings 
of an unrequited lover, not at all because 
he had begun to doubt Margaret’s love. 
“Come down to dinner and let’s talk no 
more about it,” said Grant, with a great 
effort restraining himself. ‘‘I tell you, 
Josh, you make it mighty hard sometimes 
for me to remember what I owe you.” 

Craig wheeled on him with eyes that 
flashed and pierced. ‘‘My young friend,” 
said he, ‘‘you owe me nothing. And let me 
say to you, once for all, you are free to 
break with me at any instant—you or any 
other man. Whenever I find I’m begin- 
ning to look on a man as necessary to me I 
drop him—break with him. I am neces- 
sary to my friends, not they to me. [I like 
you, but be careful how you get imperti- 
nent with me.” 

Craig eyed him fiercely and steadily until 
Arkwright’sgaze dropped. Then helaughed 
friendlily. ‘‘Come along, Grant,’’ said he. 
“You're a good fellow, and I’ll get you 
the girl.’”’ And he linked his arm in 
Arkwright’s and took up another phase of 
himself as the topic of his monologue. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. 
the business and at less than half the cost required to handle 
the poultry business in any other manner. There is nothing 
complicated about the work, and any man or woman that can 
handle a saw and hammer can do the work. 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised ina space of less than a square foot tothe broiler with- 
out any loss and the broilers are of the very best quality, bring- 
ing here three cents per pound above the highest market price. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone 
of any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as 
compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive Poultry 
Keeping, gives full particulars regarding these wonderful dis- 
coveries with simple, easy to understand directions that are 
right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all 
branches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that 
are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack 
the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed to be the 
secret of the Ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled 
them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or 
summer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield 
without green food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents 
on Each Chicken 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating or 
burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any 
kind of fire. They also keep all lice off the chickens auto- 
matically or kill any that may be on when placed in the brooder, 
Our book gives full plans and the right to make and use them. 
One can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


21 SPENCER 
} MAGAZINE-FEED HEATER 


1 Cuts Coal Bills 
| $10 l2 


Because: 


@it burns No, 1 Buckwheat Coal, 
costing from $2 to $3 per ton less 
than larger sizes. 


@Its water-jacketed magazine feed 
constantly keeps an even depth of coal 
in fire-pot, and the heater requires 
attention only once daily in ordinary 
weather (or twice in severe). 


@ Has combination of water-tube 
and return-tubular boiler, the quick- 
est steaming device known, securing 
maximum heat from minimum coal. 

Write for Booklet giving full information and 


the experience of users who save fuel, time 
andlabor. Kindly mention your dealer’s name. 


SPENCER HEATER €O., 


200 Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 


CEMENT AG A beautifully illustrated monthly 
magazine, The authority on: uses 
of cement and concrete. New ideas. Money saved for prospective 
builders. Sample 10c. For limited time we offer TWO HOUS: 
B ING NUMBERS (June 1907 and May 1908) containing designs 
for 35 low cost concrete houses Free with year’s subscription at $1.50. 


CEMENT AGE CO., 1032 Brunswick Building, New York 


Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates, 
60 varieties, Contains 10 beautiful chromos, 
Gives reasonable prices of stock andeggs. Tells how 
to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 10 cts., 
postpaid. B, H, GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 
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It gives complete plans in detail how to make everything necessary to 


American Poultry Advocate, 319 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 


$2000 


ue 


in Six Months from 


20 Hens 


O the average poultryman that would 

seem impossible, and when we tell 
that we have actually done a $500.00 Poul 
business with 20 hens on a corner in the 
city garden go feet wide by 4o feet long we 
are simply stating facts. It would not be 
possible to get such returns by any one of 
the systems of poultry keeping recom 
mended and practiced by the Ameri 
people, still itis an easy matter when 
new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 


The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways a 
Keeping Poultry 


and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing thin: 
in poultry work that have always been considered impossib 
and getting unheard of results that are hard to believe wi 
out seeing; however, the facts remain the same and we c; 
prove to you every word of the above statement. 


The New System Covers All Branches of thi 
Work Necessary for Success, , 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the ;product, It t 
how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg 


——a 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all pou! 
men. The advantages of your system are many, and ft 
quality of the large flock of poultry you have raised on yo 
city lot is the best evidence of its success. 4 

Gxo. L. HARDING, Binghamton, N. Y.. 
Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1907. 

It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira du 
August, during which time I saw the practical working of 
Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and was surprised at 
results accomplished in a small corner of a city yard. ‘* 
ing is believing ’’ they say, and if I had not seen, it w 
have been hard to believe that such results could have 
lowed so small an outlay of space, time and money. . 

(Rev.) W. W. Cox. ~ 
Windsor, Vt., March 8, 1908, 

I consider the one dollar I invested in the Philo System, 
Poultry Review and American Poultry Advocate the best in- 
vestment for the money I ever made. ROBERT L. PATRICK. 

Jacobs Creek, Pa. 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to my home ad. 
dress, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly pleased with it, and a 
anxious to spread the good news as far as I can. I ama 
preacher of the gospel engaged by the Baptist Association to | 
do Evangelistic work. I am on the road all the time, ha 
about 14 days in each town. I am very much inter 
the hen and will do all I can to help the other fellow to kn 
how, and to spread the good tidings received in the P 
System. (Rev.) F. B. WILLIAMS. 


Special Introduction Offer 2 2<c3 * 


rangement 
are able to give for only $1.00 the book, with the right to 
allplans. One year's subscription to Poultry Revie 
monthly paper for utility breeders. One year’s subs 
to the American Poultry Advocate. Upon receipt of $1.00 y 
will get the book by return mail and your subscriptions 
start at once. \ 
Copy of the Philo System book and a ye 

subscription to Poul Review ani 

American Poultry Advocate, all for $1. 


Pay You 6% interest : 


$100 dep 

and 5% on smaller sums, 
$2,000,000 Approved 

Mortgages, held in trust as 

Security. 18 years in business — nota d 

loss to depositors. Write for “The Sul 

Dollar’’—it tells our 6% plan; it’s interes 


GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASSN., 175 York St., Sav: 


Amusing and Instructi' 
RUN TOYS. FUN FOR 
Three sizes; prices 75: 
and $1.25. Any good D: 
tery will run them for d 
Send for Free Catalogue 
168 pages. 1,000 electri 
specialties with net prices. 


Nome 7 : Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 
ELECTRIC ENGINE REET Colas 
EARNING MONEY —= 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can do 
and no experience is necessary. THE LADIE 
HoME JouRNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING | 
Post have made it sure. All you need is faith 
in yourself. If you think you’re going to 

amount to something, write to < 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphi 


and get your start now. 


‘ed 


each Fine Linen Stationery and Post 


Die Stamped with any Mono; 
50 double sheets and 50 envelopes $1; 25 ea 
100 Post Cards, $1; 50for 50c, 100 engraved card 
a 100 printed cards, 50c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Samp! 
IMOGRAVED CO., Box D 462, Detroit, Mic 
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The Bar 


The Blade 


is the vital part of any 7 is the one invention that . 
HEN ia, razor, for it is the Blade has made the Safety Razor Cy 
you uy a re- that does the shaving, and perfect, setting the GEM . 
VY volver you’re buying he anatter what tae price the JUNIOR further than ever * 
»rotection. Whether you get Best blade givesthe Best Shave. ahead of all competitors. It 
‘t or not depends on the kind adapts the edge of blade to the * 
Ne l b Wh The name GEM JUNIOR is curves of the face, drawing the es 
ot revolver you uy. en Ras blad ets ; : 5 
on Smith & W on the best razor blade made—it is skin ‘smooth just in advance of \s 
ee buy a om esson ax there for your protection and ours. blade which is held flat at angle i. 
vou buy first-class protection a Highest quality of steel, keenness of the ordinary razor, assuring a 
ecause the Smith & Wesson 22 of edge, fineness of temper. j clean, close shave always. & i. 
s made, finished and put Sg e | The GEM JUNIOR BLADE with the BAR-FRAME has made the iS 
jogether more strongly than “#tim@ a : ; 
my other weapon in the | GEM JUNIO SAFETY 
: oo RAZOR |: 
x Wesson costs more and ay der AN WINCHESTER the most universally popular shaving device in use to-day. This Razor means \e 
hat’s why it is pe Ector shaving comfort, and lasts a life-time. Users of other makes for which much S 
f Ad bre, with 4”, 6” higher prices were paid make the most enthusiastic Gem recruits. Remem- 
vorth more. hard rubber ber with one Gem Junior blade you can shave oftener and better than 
| on six and with a dozen of any other make—This fact has been demonstrated. : 
1 = Y iech pine The $1.00 set complete (as illustrated below) includes silver, i. 
| boards, nickel-plated frame, three section shaving and stropping han- ‘e 
dle, and 7 selected Ar Crucible Steel Blades in plush-lined case 3 
NX (not a paper box imitation). 3 : 
Special Holiday sets a Ci 
Ca foe $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. eas 
ei Gem Cutlery Co ea: 
Write for Let us send you our beautifully illustrated book,*THE ™ if i is 
Jur Book REVOLVER.” This is one of the most attractive and interesting 34 Reade St., New York . 
aoks ever issued on the firearm subject. Every firearm enthusiast should ee ee z 4 


modern Safety 
Razor Makers. 


Separate Set ‘ 
Never a dull blade. 7 Blades 


7 exchanged for 25c. 50c 


? 
ibd this book. Before you buy a revolver you'll need it. Write for it now — It $ F ree 


: SMITH & WESSON 


acifi : ° e Fs 
17 faa se Bi tvancuco Cal 2 3D Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


In Building Your House 


OU desire to have it-as attractive as possible 
in all respects, but sometimes many details are 
overlooked or left to some one else. 


It will pay you to personally look into the question 
of the finish of the woodwork and insist on the use of 


** Bridgeport Standard”’ 
Wood Finishing Products, 


which have been recognized for years by all leading 
architects and painters as the very best that can be 


obtained. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS If you will use 


THE BRIDGEPORT CO these goods hi 
WOOD FINISHING * the finish will |] 
Box 127, NEVV MILFORD, CONN.,U.S.A. last perma- 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON . nently and 


“Papa, Please Buy Me a Bicycle” eal eee pot Sink oF 
. < 2 3 pit an e- 


How many times have you heard that appeal in your home? 


And have you ever stopped to think how much—how very 
much—it means to the little one who makes it? Can you recall 


the delight of your own first bicycle ride eighteen or twenty years : Be ae : where infe- 

ago? Can you remember the feeling of exhilaration that went : ee Ss rior products 

all through you, as you scudded down some quiet country road? a of ‘il are substi-| 
One of these superb Yale or Snell Juvenile bicycles would mean just 1] : cogil = : —"! tuted. 

as much to your boy or girl as the bicycle meant to you twenty years ago. | i agua a na igs easgtobasvere 

The same set of sensations and emotions which you experienced then — = 4 4 = “s ti ESS CASH POE 


they will experience now. Happiness and health, such as the Yale and Hl) 504/07 978 60a 
Snell Juvenile bicycles will bring—that is what you are hunting for your | : 5 Ieee for “Modern Wood 
children, isn’t it? i 7‘ uh 4 Finishing,” which 


And mind you—these splendid little Juvenile wheels are better re : contains accurate 
bicycles at their exceedingly moderate price than you were able to buy sai i i - z ke iad » Ca reproductions of a i 
for yourself twenty years ago at $100. Ez r 5 4 ES . ms pli’ @ F™ | number of popular : 

Doubtless there is a Yale or Snell dealer in your town from whom Be Wy, ; : “i oer ae @ Sinishes, or stmply 
you can get prices and full information. % oni ' ‘ pee 4 Be fs =a tear out this ad., 

If you don’t want to wait to hunt him up, write us and we will give in an : 2 = nee Sey put your name on 
you his name and full particulars—but if there happens to be no Yale or i = 4 ¢ iC io : the margin and 
Snell dealer.in your community you can deal with us direct. ‘ —_ = : : send tt to us. 


We will ship to your doorall charges paid. Talk the matter over with your wife 
and see if you are not agreed that you will be bringing greater happiness 
to your little ones by such a gift than by any other that you could conceive, 


e Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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SEXTETTE FROM LUCIA’ 
DONIZETTI 

Played by Prince's MilitaryBandf# s 

\ A5053 — a4 


PATENTED » 


> VERDI — 
Played by BandaEspanola 
‘ A5053 


PATENTED 
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Model G is the only strictly high-grade small runabout made. 

In quality of material and workmanship and finish it equals 
the largest and finest Franklin touring-cars. When fitted with 
short folding top the top does not interfere when down with 
occupying the rumble seat. 

It is not. too large for city work, but it is big enough and 
fast enough for country travelling. 

It has the power and the go. It is better on hills than many 
water-cooled machines of far greater horse-power. It is easy to 
operate, easy to ride in, and extremely economical to own. 

With glass or storm front Model G is equipped for any 
weather. And having no water-to freeze it can be left standing 
on the coldest day. : 2S : 

The finish is a deep rich red with black trimmings. These 
are durable shades and make the handsomest color-combination 


of the season, 
In a word Model G is the runabout standard, the ideal. 
No man would want to buy a cheap runabout after seeing 


Model G. 


Model G runabout. 18 horse-power. 4 cylinders. Air-cooled engine. Sliding gear trans- 
mission. 32-inch wheels. 91% inch wheel-base. With hamper $1750. Single or double 
rumble $1800. F.O.B. Syracuse. (Top extra.) 


Weight is what wears out tires : 


In a paper read before the French Society of Civil Engineers, M. A. Michelin, the noted tire expert, said: * 
“Tf the weight of an automobile is increased five per cent., it increases the wear and tear on tires fifteen per cent.” 


This means that the average water-cooled automobile with its extra weight of plumbing apparatus —and 
weighing, as it does, a third more than a Franklin model of the same capacity—wears out tires just twice as fast. 

The light weight of Franklin automobiles and their large wheels and tires eliminate the tire bugbear 
from automobiling. No other automobiles have such large wheels and tires in proportion to their weight. 

Model D weighs only 2100 pounds, yet it has the same size wheels and tires as other 
automobiles weighing 3200 pounds and upward. Model H has larger wheels and tires than 
some automobiles a thousand pounds heavier —the larger the tires, the greater their wearing- 
surface, and the longer they last. But no tires made are large enough to offset the wear 
and tear put upon them by the bulky heavy water-cooled machines. 

You cannot reduce tire expense nor fuel expense to a reasonable figure in a heavy 
automobile. 

You cannot get the same refinement and simplicity—the combination of power and 
strength with light weight except through Franklin air-cooling. 


What would it mean to you to get rid of tire trouble and at the same time cut the 
bills down half? 

Nothing could induce a man who has once known the comfort and security of the light- 
weight air-cooled Franklin, to drive or own a heavy automobile. 

Before you buy, think of tires; and all the burden and trouble of useless weight. 


Models 


G 18 H. P. touring car, $1850. 
G18sH 
D 28 H. P. five-passenger touring car, $2800. 


Write for the 1909 catalogue. 


: Six cylinders. Seven passengers. 36-inch wheels, 127-inch wheel base. 
Model lt. 2500 pounds. $3750 f. 0. b. Syracuse. 
Model H is the most refined six-cylinder automobile in the world — powerful, smooth, 


simple. There is not another large touring-car so comfortable to ride in, and so economical to use. . And in appearance and details it has no superior. 


ae \ 


. P, runabout with hamper, $1750. With single or double rumble, $1800. 

: Or runabout with single or double rumble, $2700. 
H 42 H. P. seven-passenger touring car, $3750. Or runabout with single or double rumble, $3600. 
Broughams, Landaulets, Limousines, Town Car. All prices f. o. b. Syracuse. 


H H FRANKLIN MFG CO, 
Syracuse, N Y 


Unencumbered . 
Franklin dash-board. _ 


Notice the neat effect : no coil box; no 
oiler. Nothing to clutter up the dash nor 
soil the clothing. Merely the magneto 
switch, theneedle valve stem, and the primer 
rod. Franklins are the first American auto- 
mobiles to employ the high tension single 
ignition magneto system already adopted 
by nearly all the leading foreign makers. 
This shows how Franklin automobiles lead 
in the most advanced modern practice. 
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satis 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
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ILUUS TRATED 


Smith dryly, as Beekman Brown appeared at the 
subway station, suitcase in hand. 

“Tt was a most extraordinary thing that detained 
me,” said Brown, laughing, and edging his way into 
the ticket line behind his friend where he could talk 
to him across his shoulder; “‘I was just leaving the 
office, Smithy, when Snuyder came in with a card.” 

“Oh, all right—of course, if ZH 
“No, it wasnotaclient; Imust be honest with you.”’ 

“Then you had cheek to 
keep me here waiting!” 

“Tt was a girl,” said 
Beekman Brown. 

Smith cast a cold glance 
back at him. 

“What kind of a girl?” 

“A most extraordinary 
girl. She came on—on a 
matter a 

“Was it business or a 
touch?” 

“Not exactly business.” 

“Ornamental girl?” de- 
manded Smith. 


” 


[= been waiting half an hour for you,’’ observed 


’ ye: —exceedingly ornamental; but it wasn’t that —— 
“Oh, it was not that which kept you talking to her half an hour while I’ve sat 
‘suffocating in this accursed subway!” 

4, “No, Smith; her undeniably attractive features and her—ah—winning personality 
had nothing whatever to do with it. Buy the tickets and I’ll tell you all about it.”’ 
Smith bought two tickets. 

A north-bound train roared into the station. The young men stepped aboard, 
- seated themselves, depositing their suitcases at their feet. 
| “Now what about that winning-looker who didn’t really interest you?” suggested 
Smith in tones made slightly acid by memory of his half-hour waiting. 

I was just leaving the office to keep my 


” 


“Smith, it was a most unusual episode. 
. _ appointment with you when Snuyder came in with a card 
“You've said that already.” 
i “But I didn’t tell you what was on that card, did 1?” 
i “T can guess.”’ 
_ “No, you can’t. Her name was not on the card. She was not an agent; she 
‘had nothing to sell; she didn’t want a position; she didn’t ask for a subscription 
toanything. And’ what do you suppose was on that card of hers?” 
“Wither the Deuce of Hearts or the Jack of Dubs 
“No; I’m serious.’ 
“Well, what was on the ecard, for the love of Mike?” snapped 
| Smith. 
| Till tell you. The ecard seemed to be an ordinary visiting-card; 
| but down in one corner was a tiny and beautifully-drawn picture of a 
green mouse.” 

| eeaA—what?” 
“A mouse.” 
“G-oreen?” 
“Pea-green. Come, now, Smith, if you were just leaving 
_ your office and your clerk should come in, looking rather puzzled and 
silly, and should hand you a card with nothing on it but a little green 
Mouse, wouldn’t it give you pause?” 

“T don’t know. What else happened?” 

Brown removed his straw hat, touched his handsome head with 
_ his handkerchief, and continued: 
| “T said to Snuyder: ‘What the mischief is this?’ He said: ‘It’s 
for you. And there’s an exceedingly pretty girl outside who expects 
_ you to receive her for a few moments.’ I said: ‘But what has this 
card with a green mouse on it got to do with that girl or with 
me?’ Snuyder said he didn’t know and that I’d better ask her. 


So I looked at my watch and I thought of you 


| “Yes, you did.” bet 

| tell youI did. Then I looked at the card with the green Be att 280s 
| mouse | on it. And I want to ask you frankly, Smith, | 

} what t would you have done?” ! 


| = “Oh, What you did, I suppose,” replied Smith wearily. 
on,’ 


‘lm going. She entered —— 
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“Your Girl’s a Winner, Mister,” 
He Observed Critically 
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“She was tall and queenly; you probably forgot 
that,” observed Smith in his most objectionable 
manner, 

“‘Probably not; she was of medium height, as a 
detail of external interest. But, although rather 
unusually attractive in a 
merely superficial and phys- 
ical sense, it was instantly 
evident from her speech and 
bearing that, in her, intellect 
dominated; hermind,Smithy, 
reigned serene, unsullied, 
triumphant over matter.” 

Smith looked up in amaze- 
ment, but Brown, a reminis- =i 
cent smile lighting his face, 
went on: 

“She had a very winsome 
manner—a way of speaking 
—so prettily in earnest, so 
grave. And she looked 
squarely at me all the time.” 

“So you contributed to 
the Home for Unemployed 
Patagonians.”’ 

“Would you mind shutting up?” asked Brown. 

“No. Fire at will! Allez, Monsieur!” 

“Then try to listen respectfully. She began by explaining the significance of that 
pea-green mouse on the card. It seems, Smith, that there is a scientific society called 
The Green Mouse, composed of a few people who have determined to apply, 
practically, certain theories which they believe have commercial value.”’ 

“Was she,” inquired Smith with misleading politeness, ‘“‘an astrologist?”’ 

“She was not,’’ replied Brown, with a politeness equally misleading; ‘“‘she is the 
president, I believe, of The Green. Mouse Society. She explained to me that it has 
been indisputably proven that the earth is not only enveloped by those invisible 
electric currents which are now used instead of wires to carry telegraphic messages, 
but that this world of ours is also belted by countless psychic currents which go 
whirling round the earth a 

“What kind of currents?” 

“Psychic.” 

ec Oh.” 

“Which circle the earth 

“Like the wireless currents?” 

“Exactly. If you want to send a wireless message you hitch on to 
a current, don’t you?—or you tap it—or something. Now, they have 
discovered that each one of these numberless millions of psychic 
currents passes through two, living, human entities of opposite sex; 
that, for example, all you have got to do to communicate with the 
person who is on the same psychical current that you are, is to attune 
your subconscious self to a given intensity and pitch, and it will be like 
communication by telephone, no matter how far apart you are.” 

“Brown!” 

“What?” 

“Did she go to your office to tell you that sort of —of—information?”’ 

“Partly. She was perfectly charming about it. She explained to 
me that all Nature is divided into predestined pairs, and that some- 
where, at some time, either here on earth or in some of the various 
future existences, this predestined pair is certain to meet and complete 
the universal scheme as it has been planned. Do you understand?”’ 

Smith sat silent and reflective for a while, then: 

“You say that her theory is that everybody owns one of those 
psychie currents?” 
saves.” 

“T have a private psychic current whirling around this globe?” 
“Sure.” 
“ And some—ah—young girl is at the other end and owns 
half the current?” 
“Sure thing.” 
“Then if I could only get hold of my end of the wire I could 

—ah—call her up?” 

“T believe that’s the idea.”’ 
“‘ And—she’s for me?” 
“So they say.” 
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“Ts—is there any way to get a look at her first?” 

“You'd have to take her anyway, sometime.”’ 

“But suppose I didn’t like her?” 

The two young men sat thoughtful for a few moments, 
then Brown went on: 

“You see, Smith, my interview with her was such a 
curious episode that about all I did was to listen to what 
she was saying, so I don’t know how details are worked 
out. She explained to me that The Green Mouse Society 
has just been formed, not only for the purpose of psychical 
research, but for applying practically and using commer- 
cially the: discovery of the psychic currents. That’s what 
The Green Mouse is trying to do, form itself into a com- 
pany and issue stock a 

“What?” 

“Certainly. It sounds like a madman’s dream at first, 
but when you come to look into it—for instance, think of 
the millions of clients such a company would have. As 
example, a young man, ready for marriage, goes to The 
Green Mouse and paysa fee. The Green Mouse sorts out, 
identifies and intercepts the young man’s own, particular 
current, hitches his subconscious self to it, and zip!—he’s 
at one end of an invisible telephone and the only girl on 
earth is at the other. What’s the matter with 
their making a quick date for an introduction?”’ 

Smith said slowly: ‘“‘Do you mean to tell me that any 
sane person came to you in your office with a proposition 
to take stock in such an enterprise?” 

“She did not even suggest it.” 

*“What did she want then?”’ 

“She wanted,” said Brown, ‘‘a perfectly normal, unim- 
aginative business man who would volunteer to permit 
The Green Mouse Society to sort out his psychic current, 
attach him to it, and see what would happen.”’ 

“She wants to experiment on you?” 

‘So I understand.” 

“ And—you're not going to let her, are you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s—it’s idiotic!”” said Smith warmly. “I 
don’t believe in such things—you don’t, either—nobody 
does—but, all the same, you can’t be perfectly sure in 
these days what devilish sort of game you might be up 
against.” 

Brown smiled. “I told her, very politely, that I found it 
quite impossible to believe in such things; and she was 
awfully nice about it, and said it didn’t matter what I 
believed. It seems that my name was chosen by chance— 
they opened the social register at random, and she, blind- 
folded, made a pencil-mark on the margin opposite one of 
the names on the page. It happened to be my 
name. That’s all.” 

““T wouldn’t let her do it!”’ said Smith seriously. 

““Why not, so long as there’s absolutely nothing 
in it? Besides, if it pleases her to havea try, why 
shouldn’t she? Besides, I haven’t the slightest 
intention or desire to woo or wed anybody, and 
I’d like to see anybody make me.” 

“Do you mean to say that you told her to go 
ahead?” 

“Certainly,” said Brown serenely. ‘‘And she 
thanked me very prettily. She’s well bred— 
unexceptionable.”’ 

“Oh! Then what did you do?” 

“We talked a little while.” 

“About what?” 

“Well, for instance, I mentioned that curiously- 
baffling sensation which comes over everybody at 
times—the sudden conviction that everything that 
you say and do has been said and done by you 
before—somewhere. Do you understand?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And she smiled and said that such sensations 
were merely echoes from the invisible psychic wire, 
and that repetitions from some previous incarna- 
tion were not unusual, particularly when the other 
person through whom the psychic current passed 
was near by.” 

“You mean to say that when a fellow has that 
queer feeling that it has all happened before, 
the—the predestined girl is somewhere in your 
neighborhood ?”’ 

“That is what my pretty informant told me.” 

“Who,” asked Smith, “is thispretty informant?” 

“She asked permission to withhold her name.” 

“Didw’t she ask you to subscribe?” 

“No; she merely asked for the use of my name 
as reference for future clients if The Green Mouse 
Society was successful in my case.” 

“What did you say?” 

Brown laughed. “‘I said that if any individual or group 
of individuals could induce me, within a year, to fall in love 
with and pay court to any living specimen of human 
woman I’d cheerfully admit it from the housetops and 
take pleasure in recommending The Green Mouse to 
everybody I knew who yet remained unmarried.” 

They both laughed. 

“What rot we've been talking,’’ observed Smith, rising 
and picking up his suitcase. ‘‘Here’s our station, and 


we'd better hustle or we’ll lose the boat. I wouldn’t miss 
that week-end party for the world!” 
“Neither would I,’”’ said Beekman Brown. 


IT 


a THE two young fellows, carrying their suitcases, 
emerged from the subway at Times Square into the 
midsummer glare and racket of Broadway and Forty- 
second Street, Brown suddenly halted, pressed his hand to 
his forehead, gazed earnestly up at the sky as though try- 
ing to recollect how to fly, then abruptly gripped Smith’s 
left arm just above the elbow and squeezed it, causing the 
latter gentleman exquisite discomfort. 

“Here! Stop it!’ protested Smith, wriggling. 

Brown only gazed at him and then at the sky. 

‘Stop it!’’ repeated Smith, astonished. ‘‘Why do you 
pinch me and then look at the sky? Is—is an airship 
attempting to alight on me? Whaiis the matter with you, 
anyway?” 

“That peculiar consciousness,’ said Brown dreamily, 
“Gs creeping over me. Don’t move—don’t speak—don’t 
interrupt me, Smith.” ; 

“Yes, I will! Let go of me!” retorted Smith. 

“Hush! Wait! It’s certainly creeping over me.” 

“What's creeping over you?” 

“You know what I mean. I am experiencing that 
strange feeling that all—er—all this—has happened 
before.”’ 

“ All what?—confound it!” 

“All this! My standing, on a hot summer day, in the 
infernal din of some great city; and—and I seem to recall 
it vividly—after a fashion—the blazing sun, the stifling 
odor of the pavements; I seem to remember that very 
hackman over there sponging the nose of his horse—even 
that pushcart piled up with peaches! Smith! What is 
this maddeningly-elusive memory that haunts me—haunts 
me with the peculiar idea that it has all occurred before? 

. Do you know what I mean?” 

“Pye just admitted to you that everybody has that sort 
of fidget occasionally, and there’s no reason to stand on 
your hindlegs about it. Come on or we'll miss our train.”’ 

But Beekman Brown remained stock still, his youthful 
and attractive features puckered in a futile effort to seize 
the evanescent memories that came swarming—gnatlike 
memories that teased and distracted. 

“Tt’s as if the entire circumstances were strangely 
familiar,” he said; ‘‘as though everything that you and I 


’ 


do and say had once before been done and said by us under 
precisely similar conditions—somewhere—sometime.”’ 


Soft Meows Pleaded for the Right of Liberty and Pursuit of Feline Happiness 


“We'll miss that boat at the foot of Forty-second 
Street,’”’ cut in Smith impatiently. ‘‘And if we miss the 
boat we lose our train.” 

Brown gazed skyward. 

ec never felt this feeling so strongly in all my life,’ he 
muttered; ‘‘it’s—it’s astonishing. Why, Smith, I knew 
you were going to say la a 

“Say what?” 


“That we would miss the train. Isn’t it funny?” 
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“Oh, very. I'll say it again sometime if it amuses you; 
but, meanwhile, as we're going to that week-end at the 
Carringtons, we’d better get into a taxi and hustle for the 
foot of West Forty-second Street. Is there anything very 
funny in that?” 

“T knew that, too. I knew you’d say we must take Pl 
taxi!’’ insisted Brown, astonished at his own ‘‘clair- 
voyance.”’ j 

‘“‘Now, look here,” retorted Smith, thoroughly vexed, 
“up to five minutes ago you were reasonable. What the 
devil’s the matter with you, Beekman Brown?” 

“James Vanderdynk Smith, I don’t know. Good 
Heavens! I knew you were going to say that to me, and 
that I was going to answer that very way!” 

“‘ Are you coming, or are you going to talk bally rot on 
this broiling curbstone the rest of the afternoon ?”’ nga 
Smith fiercely. 

‘Jim, I tell you that everything we’ve done and said i ie 
the last five minutes we have done and said before—some- 
where—perhaps on some other planet; perhaps many 
years—centuries ago when you and I were Romans and 
wore togas a 

“‘Confound it! What do I care,’ shouted Smith, 
“whether we were Romas and wore togans?) We are due 


this century at a house-party on this planet. They expec 


us on this train. Are you coming? If not—kindly r 
that crablike clutch on my elbow before partial paral 
ensues.’ 

“Smith, wait! I tell you this is somehow becomin 
strangely portentous. I’ve got the funniest sensatio 
that something is going to happen to me.’ ‘* 

“Tt will,” said Smith dangerously, ‘‘if you don’t let go 
my elbow.’ 

But Beekman Brown, a prey to increasing excitement, 
clung to his friend. 

“Wait just one moment, Ji im; something remarkable is 
likely to occur! I—I never before felt this way—so 
strongly—in all my life. Something extraordinary is 
certainly about to happen to me.” . 

“Tt has happened,’ said his friend coldly; 
that train.” : 

“I knew we would. Isn’t that curious? I—I believe i 
can almost tell you what else is going to happen to us.” _ 

“T’ll tell you,” hissed Smith; ‘‘it’s an ambulance for 
yours and ding-dong to the funny-house! What are you 
trying to do now?” with real misgiving, for Brown, bal- 
anced on the edge of the gutter, began waving his arms in 
a birdlike way as though about to launch himself into 
aérial flight across Forty-second Street. 

“The car!”’ he exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘the cherry- 
colored cross-town car! Whereisit? Do yousee 
it anywhere, Smith?” 

“What do you mean? 
car in sight. Brown, don’t act like that! 
be foolish! What on earth 

“Tt’s coming! There’s a car coming!” cried 
Brown. ; 

“Where? Stop hugging me! Or do you think 
you’re a racing runabout and I’m a curye? If 
you don’t let go ——” 

“Don’t move! 
to turn out of Seventh Avenue. 
see it presently.”’ 

“In course of time,’ said Smith icily, “and 
according to the railway company’s schedule, a 
cross-town car will, in all human probability, 
barring earthquakes and blowouts, come around 
that curve. . And I wish I knew what 
is possessing you, Beekman Brown, You drank 
vichy at luncheon.” He inspected his friend with 
a mixture of apprehension and rage. 

“Come on across to the Knickerbocker; rf 
hire a room and fight you to a finish for the f 
tickets. We’ve only two hours to wait for soe 


“we've lost 


There’s no cross-town 
Don’t 


There’s a cross-town car going 
Watch! You'll 


” 


next train. . . Are you really ill? If 
do feel the sun perhaps you'd better let me tak 
your arm.’ 4 

But Brown waved him away impatiently. : 

“T tell you that something most astonishing is 
going to occur—in a cherry-colored tram-car. 

And somehow there’ll be some reason for 
me to get into it.” 

“Into what?” 

“T feel perfectly certain that I’m going to oe 
into that cherry-colored car, because—because— 
there’ll be a wicker basket in it—somebody hold- 
ing a wicker basket—and there’ll be—there’ll be 
ae a— white summer gown—and a big white | 

at 

Smith, now genuinely alarmed, stared at his friend in 
grief and amazement. Brown stood balancing himself on 
the gutter’ s edge, pale, rapt, uttering incoherent prophecy 
concerning the advent of a car not yet visible anywhere in 
the immediate metropolitan vista, 

“Old man,” began Smith with emotion, ‘‘I think you 
had better come very quietly somewhere with me. I—I 
want to show you something—ah—pretty and nice.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed Brown. 


tremendous emotion. 


“Sure, I'll hark for you,” said Smith soothingly, “or I’ll 
bark for you if you like, or anything if you'll just come 


7 Tasty” 


“The cherry-colored car!” cried Brown, laboring under 
“Look, Smithy! That i is the car!” 
“Sure, itis! Iseeit, oldman. They run’em every five 
minutes. But what is there to astonish anybody about 
a erous-town cruiser with a red water-line?”’ 
“ook!” insisted Brown, now almost beside himself. 
©The wicker basket! The summer gown! Exactly as I 


foretold it! The big straw hat!—the—the girl!” 


And shoving Smith violently away he galloped after 


; a cherry-colored car, caught it, swung himself aboard, 


and sank triumphant and breathless into the transverse 
seat occupied by a wicker basket, a filmy summer frock, a 
big, white straw hat, and—a girl— 
the most amazingly pretty girl he 
had ever laid eyes on. After him, 
headlong, like a distracted chicken, 
rushed Smith and jumped aboard, 
panting, menacing. 

““Wha’—dyeh—board—this—car 
—for!” he gasped, sliding fiercely 
up beside Brown. ‘‘It’s going the 
wrong way! Get off or I'll drag 
you off!” 

But Brown only shook his head 
with an infatuated smile, muttering 
to himself. 

“Ts it that girl?’ said Smith, in- 

-censed. ‘“‘Are you a—a Broadway 
Don Juan, or are you a respectable 
lawyer with a glimmering sense of 
common decency and an intention 
to keep a social engagement at the 
Carringtons’ to-day?” 

And Smith drew out his timepiece 
and flourished it furiously under 
Brown’s handsome and sun-tanned 
nose. 

But Brown only slid along the 
seat away from him, saying: 

“Don’t bother me, Jim; this is 
too momentous a crisis in my life 
to have a well-intentioned but 
intellectually-dwarfed friend but- 
ting into me and running about 
under foot.’’ 

“Do you mean me?”’ asked Smith, 
unableto believe hisears. ‘“‘Doyou?”’ 

“Yes, Ido! Why, man, a miracle suddenly happens to 
me on Forty-second Street, and you, with your mind of a 
stockbroker, unable to appreciate it, come clattering and 
clamoring after me about a house-party —a commonplace, 
every-day, social appointment, when I have a full-blown 
miracle on my hands!”’ 

“What miracle?” faltered Smith, stupefied. 

“What miracle? Haven’t I been telling you that I had 


_ that queer sense of it all having happened before? Didn’t 


_I suddenly begin—as though compelled by some unseen 
power—to foretell things? Didn’t I prophesy the coming 
of this cross-town car? Didn’t I even name its color before 
it came into sight? Didn’t I warn you that I’d probably 
get into it? Didn’t I reveal to you that a big straw hat 
and a pretty summer gown a 

“Confound it!’ almost shouted Smith, ‘‘there are 
about five thousand cherry-colored cross-town cars in this 
town. There are about five million white hats and dresses 
in this borough. There are certainly five billion girls 
wearing ’em @ 

“Yes; but the wicker basket!’’ breathed Brown. ‘‘ How 
do you account for that? And, anyway, you 
annoy me, Smith. Why don’t you get out of the car and 
go somewhere?”’ 

“T want to know where you are going before I knock 
your head off.”’ 

“T don’t know,” replied Brown serenely. 

“Are you actually attempting to follow that girl?” 
whispered Smith, horrified. 

“Yes. It sounds low, doesn’t it? But it really 
isn’t. It is something I can’t explain—you couldn’t under- 
stand even if I tried to enlighten you. The sentiment I 
harbor is too lofty for some to comprehend, too vague, too 
pure, too ethereal for 

“Tm as lofty and ethereal as you are!’’ retorted Smith 
hotly. ‘“‘And I know a—an ethereal Lothario when I see 
him, too!” 

“T’m not—though it looks like it—and I forgive you, 

‘Smithy, for losing your temper and using such language.’’ 

“Oh, you do?” said Smith, grinning with rage. 

“Yes,’’ nodded Brown kindly. ‘‘I forgive you, but 

don’t call me that again. You mean well, but I’m going 
to find out at last what all this maddening, tantalizing, 
unexplained and mysterious feeling that it all has occurred 
before really is. I’m going to trace it to its source; I’m 
going to compare notes with this highly-intelligent gir if? 

_ “You're going to speak to her?”’ 

_ “Tam. Imust. How else can I compare data?” 


The Girl in the Summer Gown and White Straw Hat 
Ran After the Cat. 


“T hope she'll call the police. If she doesn’t J will.” 

“Don’t worry. She’s part of this strange situation. 
She’ll comprehend as soon as I begin to explain. She is 
oars you only have to look at her to understand 
that.” 

Smith, choking with impotent fury, nevertheless ven- 
tured a swift glance. Her undeniable beauty only exasper- 
ated him. ‘To think—to think,” he burst out, ‘that a 
modest, decent, law-loving business man like me should 
suddenly awake to find his boyhood friend had turned 
into a godless votary of —of Venus!” 

“Tm not a votary of Venus!” retorted Brown, turning 
pink. ‘“‘I’ll punch you if you say it again. I’m as decent 
And my 
And, thank Heaven! I’ve intellect 


and respectable a business man as you are! 
grammar is better. 


Brown's Legs Ran, Too 


enough to recognize a miracle when it happens to me. 

‘ Do you think I am capable of harboring any 
sentiments that might bring the blush of coquetry to the 
cheek of modesty? Do you?” 

““Well—well, I don’t know what you are up to!” 
Smith raised his voice in bewilderment and despair. 
“T don’t know what possesses you to act this way. 
People don’t experience miracles in New York cross- 
town cars. The wildest stretch of imagination could 
only make a coincidence out of this. There are trillions 
of girls in cross-town cars dressed just like this one.” 

“But the basket!”’ 

“Another coincidence. There are quadrillions of wicker 
baskets.”’ 

“Not,” said Brown, “ 

“Why not?” 

“Because—because I—I seem to know what is inside 
that basket.” 

Smith instinctively turned once more to look at the 
basket balanced daintily on the girl’s knees. 

It was not a market basket, that was plain. 

He strove to penetrate its wicker exterior with concen- 
trated gaze. He could see nothing but wicker. 

“Well,” he began wildly, ‘‘what is in that basket? 
And how do you know it—you lunatic?” 

“Will you believe me if I tell you?” 

“Yes, if you can offer any corroborative evidence to 
support a—a theoretical assertion which Hy 

“Well, then—there’s a cat in there.” 

““A—what?” 

“Avcat.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T don’t know how I know, but there’s a big, gray cat in 
that basket.”’ 

“Why a gray one?” 

“T can’t tell, but it is gray, and it has six toes on every 
foot.” 

Smith truly felt that he was now being trifled with. 

“Brown,” he said, trying to speak civilly, “if anybody 
in the five boroughs had come to me with affidavits and 
told me yesterday how you were going to behave this 
morning 

He beat upon his head in anguish. 

‘Heaven alone knows whether there’s a gray cat in that 
basket: 

His voice, rising unconsciously as the realization of his 
outrageous wrongs dawned upon him, rang out above the 
rattle and grinding of the car, and at the words, “‘gray 


with the contents of this one.”’ 
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cat,” the girl turned abruptly and looked straight at him 
and then at Brown. 

The pure, fearless beauty of the gaze, the violet eyes 
widening a little in surprise, silenced both young men. 

She inspected Brown for an instant, the faintest suspi- 
cion of a question in her regard, then turned serenely to 
her calm contemplation of the crowded street once more. 
Yet her dainty, close-set ears looked as though they were 
listening. 

The young men gazed at one another. 

“That girl is well bred,” said Smith in a low, agitated 
voice. “ You—you wouldn’t think of venturing to speak 
to her!” 

“T’m obliged to, I tell you! This all happened before. 
I recognize everything as it occurs. Even to 
your making a general nuisance of 
yourself.”’ 

Smith straightened up. 

“I’m going to push you forcibly 
from this car. Do you remember 
that incident ?”’ 

“No,” said Brown with cool con- 
viction, “that incident did not hap- 
pen. You only threatened to do it. 
Iremember now. But you didn’t.” 

In spite of himself Smith felt a 
slight chill creep up over his neck 
and inconvenience his spine. 

““My conscience!” he said, deeply 
agitated. ‘‘ What a terrible position 
for me to be in—with a friend sud- 
denly gone mad in the streets of 
New Yorkand running aftera basket 
containing what he believes to be a 
cat. Acat! Good 

Brown gripped his arm. 
it!”’ he breathed. 

The lid of the basket tilted a little, 
between lid and rim, a soft, furry, 
six-toed white paw was thrust 
out. Then a plaintive voice said, 
“Meow-w!”’ 

Smith, petrified, looked blankly at 
the paw. “Anyway, it’s a white 
cat!” he said hoarsely. 

The girl bent over the basket. 

“Poor Tommy,’ she murmured, 
‘please, be patient. Betty knows 
how trying it is for her beautiful, 
gray puss to be shut up ina basket.”’ 

“Did you hear that?’’ whispered Brown. “She corrobo- 
rates me! It is gray—with white paws!” 

Smith for a while remained stupidly incapable of speech 
or movement—then, as though arousing from a bad 
dream: 

“What are you going to do, anyway?” he asked with an 
effort. ‘This car is bound to stop sometime, I suppose, 
and—and then what?” 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do. Whatever I do 
will be the thing that ought to happen to me, to that cat 
and to that girl—that is the thing which is destined to 
happen. That’s all I know about it.” 

His friend passed an unsteady hand across his brow. 

“This whole proceeding is becoming as logical as a 
nightmare,” he said unsteadily. ‘‘Am I awake? Is this 
Forty-second Street? Hold up some fingers, Brown, and 
let me guess how many you hold up, and if I guess wrong 
I’m home in bed asleep and the whole thing is off.” 

Beekman Brown patted his friend on the shoulder. 

“You take a cab, Smithy, and go somewhere—to the 
train if you like. And if I don’t come go on alone to the 
Carringtons’. There’s nothing the matter with either you 
or me. I’ve always meant to follow up the first really 
tangible clew to that mysterious feeling that everything 
has happened exactly like this before, and I’m trying to; 
that’s all. So far, I seem to recognize everything 
I say and do as something I’ve said and done before some- 
where, or that I ought to have said and done. What is 
going to occur I cannot prophesy. Only, I have 
a persistent though vague idea that the basket and the cat 
inside of it, and—and that girl, are personally involved. 

You don’t mind going on and fixing things up 
with the Carringtons, do you?” 

“Brown, do you believe that The Green Mouse has got 
hold of you? Do you?” 

“T don’t know and don’t care. Smith, I ask 
you plainly, did you ever before see such a perfectly 
beautiful girl as that one is?’’ 

“Beekman, do you believe anything queer is going to 
result? You don’t suppose she has anything to do with 
this extraordinary freak of yours?”’ 

“Anything to do with it? How?” 

“‘T mean,’’ he sank his voice to hoarser depths, ‘how 
do you know but that this girl, who pretends to pay no 
attention to us, might be a—a—one of those clever, pro- 
fessional mesmerists who force you to follow ’em, and get 
you into their power, and exhibit you, and make you eat 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Preparl 
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ne 
for Trial 


HEN the prosecuting 
attorney in a great 
criminal trial arises to 


open the case to the impan- 


a 


eled jury, very few, if any, 
of them have the slightest 
conception of the enormous 
expenditure of time, thought 
and labor which has gone into 
the preparation of the case and 
made possible his brief and 
easily-delivered speech. For 
in this opening address of his 
there must be no flaw, since a 
single misstated or overstated 
fact may prejudice the jury 
against him and result in his 
defeat. Upon it also depends the jury’s first impression of 
the case and of the prosecutor himself—no inconsiderable 
factor in the result—and in a trial of importance its careful 
construction with due regard to what facts shall be omitted 
(in order to enhance their dramatic effect when ultimately 
proven) may well occupy the district attorney every 
evening for a week. But if the speech itself has involved 
study and travail, it is as nothing compared with the 
amount required by that most important feature of every 
criminal case—the selection of the jury. 

For a month before the trial, or whenever it may be 
that the jury has been drawn, every member upon the panel 
has been subjected to an unseen inquisitorial process. 
The prosecutor, through his own or through hired sleuths, 
has studied with microscopic care the family history, the 
business standing and methods, the financial responsibility, 
the political and social affiliations, and the personal 
habits and ‘‘past performances”’ of each and every tales- 
man. When at the beginning of the trial they one by one 
take the witness chair (on what is called the voir dire) to 
subject themselves to an examination by both sides as to 
their fitness to serve as jurors in the case, the district 
attorney probably has close at hand a rather detailed 
account of each, and perchance has great difficulty in 
restraining a smile when some prospective juror, in his 
eagerness either to serve or to escape, deliberately equivo- 
cates in answer to an important question as to his personal 
history. 

“ Are you acquainted with the accused or his family?” 
mildly inquires the assistant prosecutor. 

“No—not at all,” the talesman may blandly reply. 

The answer, perhaps, is literally true, and yet the prose- 
cutor may be pardoned for murmuring “‘ Liar!” to himself 
as he sees that his memorandum concerning the juror’s 
qualifications states that he belongs to the same “‘lodge”’ 
with the prisoner’s uncle by marriage and carries an open 
account on his books with the defendant’s father. 

“‘T think we will excuse Mr. Ananias,’”’ politely remarks 
the prosecutor; then in an undertone he turns to his chief 
and mutters: “‘The old rascal! He would have knifed us 
into a thousand pieces if we’d given him the chance!” 
And all this time the disgruntled Mr. Ananias is wondering 
why, if he didn’t ‘‘know the defendant or his family,’’ he 
was not accepted as a juror. 


Finding Good Material for a Jury 


F COURSE, every district attorney has, or should have, 
pretty good information as to each talesman’s actual 
capabilities as a juror and something of a record as to how 
he has acted under fire. If he isa member of the “special”’ 
panel, it is easy to find out whether he has ever acquitted 
or convicted in any other cause célébre, and if he has ac- 
quitted any plainly-guilty defendant in the past it is not 
likely that his services will be required. If, however, he 
has convicted in such a ease the district attorney may try 
to lure the other side into accepting him by making it 
appear that he himself is doubtful as to the juror’s desir- 
ability. Sometimes persons accused of crime themselves, 
and actually under indictment, find their way on to the 
panels, and more than one ex-convict has appeared there in 
some inexplicable fashion. But to find them out may well 
require a double shift of twenty men working day and 
night for a month before the case is called, and what may 
appear the most trivial fact discovered may in the end 
prove the decisive argument for or against accepting the 
juror. 
Panel after panel may be exhausted before a jury in a 
great murder trial has been selected, for each side in addi- 
tion to its challenges for “‘cause”’ or ‘‘bias” has thirty 


peremptory ones which it may exercise arbitrarily. If 
the writer’s recollection is not at fault, the large original 
panel drawn in the first Molineux trial was used up and 
several others had to be drawn until eight hundred tales- 
men had been interrogated before the jury was finally 
selected. It is usual to examine at least sixty in the ordi- 
nary murder case before a jury is secured. 


The Mad Race for Evidence 


T MAY seem to the reader that this scrutiny of talesmen 
is not strictly preparation for the trial, but, in fact, it is 
fully as important as getting ready the facts themselves; 
for a poor jury, either from ignorance or prejudice, will 
acquit on the same facts which will lead a sound jury to 
convict. A famous prosecutor used to say, ‘‘ Get your jury 
— the case will take care of itself.” 

But as the examination of the panel and the opening 
address come last in point of chronology it will be well to 
begin at the beginning and see what the labors of the 
prosecutor are in the initial stages of preparation. Let us 
take, for example, some notorious case, where an unfortu- 
nate victim has died from the effects of a poisoned pill or 
draft of medicine, or has been found dead in his room 
with a revolver bullet in his heart. Some time before the 
matter has come into the hands of the prosecutor the press 
and the police have generally been doing more or less 
(usually less) effective work upon the case. The yellow 
journals have evolved some theory of who is the culpritand 
have “‘sicked”’ their respective reporters and ‘‘special 
criminologists” upon him. Each has its own theory and 
its own methods—often unscrupulous. And each has 
its own particular victim upon whom it intends to fasten 
the blame. Heaven save his reputation! Many an inno- 
cent man has been ruined for life through the efforts of a 
newspaper to “‘make a case,’”’ and, of course, the same 
thing, though happily in a lesser degree, is true of police 
and of some prosecutors as well. 

In every great criminal case there are always four 
different and frequently antagonistic elements engaged in 
the work of detection and prosecution—first, the police; 
second, the district attorney; third, the press; and, 
lastly, the personal friends and family of the deceased or 
injured party. Each for its own ends—be it professional 
pride, personal glorification, hard cash, or revenge—is 
equally anxious to find the evidence and establish a case. 
Of course, the police are the first ones notified of the com- 
mission of a crime, but as it is now almost universally their 
duty to inform at once the coroner and also the district 
attorney thereof, a tripartite race for glory frequently 
results which adds nothing to the dignity of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. 

The coroner is at best no more than an appendix to legal 
anatomy, and frequently he isa disease. The spectacle of a 
medical man of small learning and less English trying to 
preside over a court of first instance is enough to make 
the accused himself chuckle for joy. 

Not long ago the coroners of New York discovered that, 
owing to the fact that the district attorney or his represent- 
atives generally arrived first at the scene of any crime, there 
was nothing left for the ‘‘medicos’’ to do, for the district 
attorney would thereupon submit the matter at once to the 
grand jury instead of going through the formality of a 
hearing in the coroner’s court. The legal medicine men 
felt aggrieved, and determined to be such early birds that 
no worm should them escape. Accordingly, the next time 
one of them was notified of a homicide he raced his horse 


down Madison Avenue at such 
speed that he collided with a 
trolley car, and broke his leg, 

Another complained to the 
district attorney that the as- 
sistants of the latter, who had 
arrived at the scene of an 
asphyxiation before him, had 
bungled everything. 

“Ach, dose young men!” 
he exclaimed, wringing his 
hands—‘‘Dose young men, dey 
come here und dey opened der 
vindow und let out dergas und 
all mine evidence esgaped.” 

The same coroner on another - 
occasion discovered that a 
murderer had removed the body of his victim to New 
Jersey, thus depriving him of any corpse upon which to 
hold his inquest. A sympathetic reporter thereupon 
suggested that it would be well to have a law prohibiting 
any such removal by the party committing a homicide. 

“Dot vas a good idea!’ solemnly. replied the medical 
solon. ‘It should be madeacrime! I will haf it proposed 
at der next legislature.”’ 

It is said that this interesting personage once instructed 
his jury to find that ‘der diseased came to his death from 
an ulster on the stomach.” 

These anecdotes are, perhaps, what judges would call 
obiter dicta, yet the coroner’s court has more than once 
been utilized as a field in the actual preparation of a 
criminal case. When Roland B. Molineux was first sus-_ 
pected of having caused the death of Mrs. Adams by 
sending the famous poisoned package of patent medicine 
to Harry Cornish through the mails, the assistant district 
attorney summoned him as a witness to the coroner’s 
court and attempted to get from him in this way a state-_ 
ment which Molineux would otherwise have refused to 
make. 

When all the first hullabaloo is over and the accused is 
under arrest and safely locked up, it is usually found 
that the police have merely run down the obvious wit- 
nesses and made a prima facie case. All the finer work 
remains to be done either by the district attorney him-— 
self or by the detective bureau working under his imme- 
diate direction or in harmony with him. Little order 
has been observed in the securing of evidence. Every — 
one is fish who runs into the net of the police, and all is — 
grist that comes to their mill. The district attorney sends” 
for the officers who have worked upon the case and for the 
captain or inspector who has directed their efforts, takes 
all the papers and tabulates all their information. His — 
practiced eye shows him at once that a large part is value- 
less, much is contradictory, and all needs careful elabora- 
tion. A winnowing process occurs then and there; and 
the officers probably receive a ‘special detail” from head- 
quarters and thereafter take their orders from the prose- 
cutor himself. The detective bureau is called in and 
arrangements made for the running down of particular 
clews. Then he will take off his coat, clear his desk and 
get down to work. 


Rounding Up the Witnesses 


F COURSE, his first step is to get all the information he 
can as to the actual facts surrounding the crime itself. 
He immediately subpcenas all the witnesses, whether pre- 
viously interrogated by the police or not, who know any- 
thing about the matter, and subjects them to a rigorous 
cross-examination. Then he sends for the police them- 
selves and cross-examines them. If it appears that any 
witnesses have disappeared he instructs his detectives 
how and where to look for them. Often this becomes in 
the end the most important element in the preparation 
for the trial. Thus in the Nan Patterson case the search 
for and ultimate discovery of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Smith 
(the sister and brother-in-law of the accused) was one of 
its most dramatic features. -After they had been found it 
was necessary to indict and then to extradite them in 
order to secure their presence within the jurisdiction, and 
when all this had been accomplished it proved practically 
valueless. 

It frequently happens that an entire case will rest upon 
the testimony of a single witness whose absence from the 
jurisdiction would prevent the trial. An instance of such 
a case was that of Albert T. Patrick, for without the 
testimony of his alleged accomplice—the valet Jones—he 
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lg. not have been convicted of murder. The preserva- 
‘tion of such a witness and his testimony thus becomes of 
. paramount importance, and rascally witnesses sometimes 
enjoy considerable ease, if not luxury, at the expense of 
the public while waiting to testify. Often, too, a case 
of great interest will arise where the question of the guilt of 
ke ac sed turns upon the evidence of some one person 
ther from mercenary motives or because of “‘ blood 
re »>->.0n,”’ is unwilling to come to the fore and tell the 
} truth. A case of this sort occurred during the first term 
“of the present district attorney of New York County some 
years ago. The “black sheep”’ of a prominent family 
orged the name of his sister to a draft for thirty thou- 
sand dollars. This sister, who was an elderly woman of 
‘the highest character and refinement, did not care to 
‘pocket the loss herself and declined to have the draft 
debited to her account at the bank. A lawsuit followed, 
‘in which the sister swore that the name signed to the 
draft was not in her handwriting. She won her case, but 
‘some disinterested though officious person laid the matter 
_ before the district attorney. The forger was arrested and 
his sister was summoned before the grand jury. Here was 
| ‘a pleasant predicament. If she testified for the State her 
| = would undoubtedly go to prison for many years, 
to say nothing of the notoriety for the entire family which 
so sensational a case would occasion. She, therefore, 
‘slipped out of the city and sailed for Europe the night 
‘before she was to appear before the grand jury. Her 
brother was in due course indicted and held for trial in 
| large bail, but there was and is no prospect of convicting 
him for his crime so long as his sister remains in the 
voluntary exile to which she has subjected herself. She 
ean never return to New York to live unless something 
| happens either to the indictment or her brother, neither 
_of which events seems likely in the immediate future. 


Elaborate and Costly Detective Work 


ERHAPS, if the case is one of shooting, the weapon has 
| vanished. Its discovery may lead to the finding of the 
murderer. In one instance where a body was found in the 
_ woods with a bullet through the heart there was nothing to 
indicate who had committed the crime. The only scintilla 
_of evidence was an exploded cartridge—a small thing on 
which to build a case. But the district attorney had the 
hammer marks upon the cap magnified several hundred 
times and then set out to find the rifle which bore the 
| hammer which had made them. Thousands of rifles all 
| Ser the State were examined. At last in a remote lumber 
camp was found the weapon which had fired the fatal 
bullet. The owner was arrested, accused of the murder 
and confessed his crime. In like manner, if it becomes 
necessary to determine where a typewritten document 
_ was prepared the letters may be magnified, and by examin- 
ing the ribbons of suspected machines the desired fact 
may be ascertained. The magnifying glass still plays an 
important part in detecting crime, although usually in 
_ ways little suspected by the general public. 
. 
| 
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On the other hand, where the weapon has not been 
spirited away the detectives may spend weeks in dis- 
covering when and where it was purchased. Every 
pawnshop, every store where a pistol could be bought, 


| is investigated, and under proper circumstances the 
| 
] 
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requisite evidence to show deliberation and premeditation 
may be secured. 

These investigations are naturally conducted at the 
very outset of the preparation of the case. The weapon, 
in seven trials out of ten, is the most important thing in it. 
By its means it can generally be demonstrated whether 
the shooting was accidental or intentional—and whether 
or not the killing was in self-defense. 

Where this last plea is interposed it is usually made at 
once upon the arrest, the accused explaining to the police 
that he fired only to save his own life. In such a situation, 
where the killing is admitted, practically the entire prepa- 
ration will centre upon the most minute tests to determine 
whether or not the shot was fired as the accused claims 
that it was. The writer can recall at least a dozen cases in 
his own experience where the story of the defendant, that 
the revolver was discharged in a hand-to-hand struggle, was 
conclusively disproved by experimenting with the weapon 
before the trial. There was one homicide in which a 
bullet perforated a felt cap and penetrated the forehead 
of the deceased. The defendant asserted that he was 
within three feet of his victim when he fired, and that the 
other was about to strike him with a bludgeon. A quan- 
tity of felt, of weight similar to that of the cap, was pro- 
cured and the revolver discharged at it from varying 
distances. A microscopic examination showed that cer- 
tain discolorations around the bullet-hole (claimed by the 
defense to be burns made by the powder) were, in fact, 
grease marks and that the shot must have been fired from 
a distance of about fifteen feet. The defendant was con- 
victed on his own story, supplemented by the evidence of 
the witness who made the tests. 

The most obvious and first requirement is, as has been 
said, to find the direct witnesses to the facts surrounding 
the crime, commit their statements under oath to writing, 
so that they cannot later be denied or evaded, and make 
sure that these witnesses will not only hold no intercourse 
with the other side but will be on hand when wanted. 
This last is not always an easy task, and many expedients 
have to be resorted to, such as placing hostile witnesses 
under police surveillance or in some cases in “houses of 
detention,’”’ and hiding others in out-of-the-way places or 
supplying them with a bodyguard if violence is to be 
anticipated. When the proper time comes the favorable 
witnesses must be duly drilled or coached, which does not 
imply anything improper, but means merely that they 
must be instructed how to deliver their testimony, what 
answers are expected to certain questions, and what facts 
it is intended to elicit from them. Witnesses are often 
offended and run amuck because they are not given a 
chance upon the stand to tell the story of their lives. This 
must be guarded against and steps taken to have their 
statements given in such a way that they are audible and 
intelligible. A few lessons in elementary elocution are 
always vitally necessary. The man with the bassoon 
voice must be tamed, and the birdlike, little old lady made 
to chirp more loudly. But all this is the self-evident 
preparation which must take place in every case, and while 
highly important is of far less interest than the develop- 
ment of the circumstantial evidence which is the next 
consideration of the district attorney. 

The discovery and proper proof of minute facts which 
tend to demonstrate the guilt of an accused are the joy of 
the natural prosecutor, and he may in his enthusiasm 
spend many thousands of dollars on what seems, and often 
is, an immaterial matter. Youthful officials intrusted 
with the preparation of important cases often become 
unduly excited and forget that the taxpayers are paying 
the bills. The writer remembers sitting beside one of these 
enthusiasts during a celebrated trial. A certain woman 
witness had incidentally testified to a remote meeting with 
the deceased at which a certain other woman was alleged 
to have been present. The matter did not seem of much 
interest or importance, but the youth in question seized 
a yellow pad and excitedly wrote in blue pencil, ‘Find 
Birdie’’ (the other lady) “‘at any cost!” This he handed 
to a detective, who hastened importantly away. Let us 
hope that ‘Birdie’ was found speedily and in an inex- 
pensive manner. 


Weeks of Search for a Missing Letter 


HEN the ease against Albert T. Patrick, later con- 

victed of the murder of old Mr. William M. Rice, was 
in course of preparation it-was found desirable to show 
that Patrick had called up his accomplice on the telephone 
upon the night of the murder. Accordingly, the telephone 
company was compelled to examine innumerable tele- 
phone slips to determine whether or not this had actually 
occurred. While the fact was established in the affirma- 
tive, the company now destroys its slips in order not to 
have to repeat the performance a second time. 

Likewise, in the preparation of the Molineux case, it 
became important to demonstrate that the accused had 
sent a letter under an assumed name ordering certain 
remedies. Asa result, one of the employees of the patent- 
medicine company spent several weeks going over their 
old mail orders and comparing them with a certain sample, 


until at last the letter was unearthed. Of course, the 
district attorney had to pay for it, and it was probably 
worth what it cost to the prosecution, although Molineux’s 
conviction was reversed by the Court of Appeals and he 
was acquitted upon his second trial. 

The danger is, however, that a prosecutor who has an 
unlimited amount of money at his disposal may be led 
into expenditures which are hardly justified simply because 
he thinks they may help to secure a conviction. Nothing 
is easier than to waste money in this fashion, and public 
officials sometimes spend the county’s money with con- 
siderably more freedom than they would their own under 
similar circumstances. 

The legitimate expenses connected with the preparation 
of every important case are naturally large. For example, 
diagrams must be prepared, photographs taken of the 
place of the crime, witnesses compensated for their time 
and their expenses paid, and, most important of all, com- 
petent experts must be engaged. This leads us to an 
interesting aspect of modern jury trial. 


When Alienist Meets Alienist 


HEN no other defense to homicide is possible the 

claim of insanity is frequently interposed. Nothing 
is more confusing to the ordinary juryman than trying to 
determine the probative value of evidence touching un- 
soundness of mind, and the application thereto of the 
legal test of criminal responsibility. In point of fact, 
juries are hardly to be blamed for this, since the law itself 
is antiquated and the subject one abounding in difficulty. 
Unfortunately the opportunity for vague yet damaging 
testimony on the part of experts, the ease with which 
any desired opinion can be defended by a slight alteration 
in the hypothetical facts, and the practical impossibility 
of exposure, have been seized upon with avidity by a score 
or more of unscrupulous alienists who are prepared to sell 
their services to the highest bidder. These men are all the 
more dangerous because, clever students of mental disease 
and thorough masters of their subject as they are, they 
are able by adroit qualifications and skillful evasions to 
make half-truths seem as convincing as whole ones. They 
ask and receive large sums for their services, and their dis- 
honest testimony must be met and refuted by the evidence 
of honest physicians, who, by virtue of their attainments, 
have a right to demand substantial fees. Even so, news- 
paper reports of the expense to the State of notorious trials 
are grossly exaggerated. The entire cost of the first Thaw 
trial to the County of New York was considerably less 
than twenty thousand dollars, and the second trial not 
more than half that amount. To the defense, however, it 
was a costly matter, as the recent schedules in bankruptcy 
of the defendant show. Therein it appears that one of his 
half-dozen counsel still claims as owing to him for his 
services on the first trial the modest sum of thirty-five 
thousand dollars! The cost of the whole defense was 
probably ten times that sum. Most of the money goes to 
the lawyers, and the experts take the remainder. 

It goes without saying that both prosecutor and 
attorney for the defense must be masters of the subject 
involved. A trial for poisoning means an exhaustive study 
not only of analytic chemistry but of practical medicine on 
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Lazelle, alias Gazelle, alias the Rocky Mountain 
Goat and the Gutter Pup. 
fight!” 

“How many rounds?” asked Lovely Mead, disrobing 
for the night. 

“leven and a half. Knocked him to the count in the 
middle of the twelfth with a left jab to the bellows,” said 
the Gutter Pup professionally. ‘‘He weighed ten pounds 
more thanme. Ever do any fighting?”’ 

‘‘Sure,” said the new arrival instantly. 

““How many times?”’ 

“Oh, I can’t remember.” 

“You don’t look it.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Your complexion’s too lovely; 
shaver, you know.”’ 

“‘T’m fifteen, almost sixteen,’ said Lovely, bridling up 
and surveying his new roommate with a calculating glance. 
“How old are you?” 

“‘T’ve been three years at Lawrenceville, freshman,”’ 
said the Gutter Pup severely. ‘‘That’s the difference. 
What’s your longest fight?”’ 

“Twenty-one rounds,”’ said Lovely promptly. 

‘‘Oh,” said the Gutter Pup in profound disappointment. 
“He licked you?” 

“cc No. ” 

“You licked him?” 

ce Nob 

“What then?” 

“They stopped us.”’ 

SeEruhiles 

“‘We had to let it go over to the next day.” 

“*And then?” 

“Then I put him out in the thirteenth.” 

“You did?”’ 

sOVies Laid. 

The two fiery-haired champions stood measuring each 
other with their glances. Lovely Mead ran his eye 
over the wiry arms and chest opposite him and wondered. 
The Gutter Pup in veteran disdain was about to remark 
that Lovely was a cheerful liar when the tolling of the 
gym bell broke in on a dangerous situation. The Gutter 
Pup dove into bed and, reaching for a slipper, hurled it 
across the room, striking the candle fair and square and 
plunging the room into darkness. 

“‘T learned that trick,” he said, ‘‘the year I put the Welsh 
Rarebit to sleep in six.’’ He stopped and ruminated over 
Lovely’s story of his two-day fight, and then spoke scorn- 
fully from the dark: ‘‘I never fought anybody over 
eleven rounds. I never had to.” 

Lovely heard and possessed his soul in patience. He 
was on his second day at the school, his spirit not a whit 
subdued, though considerably awed, by the sacred digni- 
ties of the old boys. He liked the Gutter Pup, with one 
reservation, and that was an instinctive antagonism for 
which there was no logical explanation. But at the first 
fistic reminiscence of the Gutter Pup he had sought in his 
soul anxiously and asked himself, ‘“‘Can I lick him?”’ 
Each time the question repeated itself he felt an over- 
whelming impulse to throw down the gage and settle the 
awful doubt then and there. It was pure instinct, nothing 


he was just before I licked Whitey Brown,” said 


“‘Cracky, that was a 


and you're only a 


Then He Lost Track of the Rounds 


more. The Gutter Pup was really a good sort and had 
adopted him in quite a decent way without taking an 
undue advantage. In fact, Lovely was certain that in his 
roommate he had met the congenial soul, the chum, the 
best friend among all friends 
for whom he had waited and 
yearned. His heart went out 
to the joyous, friendly Gazelle, 
but his fingers contracted con- 
vulsively. Theirs was to be an 
enduring friendship, a sacred, 
Three Musketeer sort of friend- 
ship—after one small detail 
was settled. 

The next morning Lovely 
Mead bounded up with the 
rising bell and started nerv- 
ously to dress. There was a 
lazy commotion in the opposite 
bed, and then, after a few 
languid movements of the 
covers, the Gutter Pup’s red- 
dish head appeared in sur- 
prise. 

“Why, Lovely, what are 
you doing?”’ 

“Dressing. Didn’t you hear 
the bell?” 

“Jimminy crickets, what a 
waste, what an awful waste of 
time,” said the Gutter Pup 
luxuriously, stretching his 
arms and yawning. ‘“‘Say, 
Lovely, I like you. You're a 
good sort and that was a 
rattlin’ plucky tackle you 
made yesterday. Say, we’re going to get on famously 
together, only, Lovely, you are green, you know.” 

“T suppose I am.” 

‘““You are. Of course, you can’t help it, you know. 
Every one startsthat way. Lordy, Lovely, you remind me 
of the first time I hit this old place, three weeks after I 
fought Mucker Dennis, of the Seventy-second Street 
gang.” 

Lovely Mead’s gorge swelled up with indignation. To 
hide his emotion, he plunged his head into the basin and 
emerged dripping. 

“‘T say, Lovely, I must give you some pointers,” said the 
Gutter Pup affably. ‘‘Everything depends, you know, on 
the start. You want to stand in with the masters, you 
know. Study hard the first week and: get your lessons 
down fine, and work up their weak points, and you'll slide 
through the term with ease and pleasure.” 

‘“What are these weak points?’ inquired Lovely from 
the depths of a clean shirt. 

“Oh, I mean the side they’re most approachable. Now 
the Roman, you know, when he makes a joke you always 
want to laugh as though you were going to die.” 

““Does he make many jokes?”’ asked Lovely. 

““Cracky, yes. Then there’s one very important one he 
makes around Thanksgiving that every one watches for. 
[ll put you on, but you must be very careful.” 

“What? The same joke every 
year?’’ said Lovely. 

“Regular. It’s about Volturcius 
in Cesar—the‘c’ is soft, you know, 
but you have to pronounce it—Vol- 
turk-ious.” 

“Why so?” 

“Then the Roman will say, ‘No-o, 
no-o, not even the near approach 
of Thanksgiving will justify such a 
pronunciation.’ See? That’s the 
cue to laugh until the tears wet the 
page. It’s most important.” 

“What about the Doctor?” 

““Kasy, dead easy; just ask ques- 
tions, side-path~- questions that’ll 
lead him away from the lesson and 
give him a chance to discourse. Say 
—another thing, Lovely, don’t go 
and buy anything in the village; let 
me do that for you.” 

“Thanks,”’ 

“T’m on to their games, you know; 
I’m wise. Oh, say, another pointer 
—about the Jigger Shop. You want 
to build up your credit with Al, 
you know.” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“The best way is to get trusted 

ght off while you’ve got the chink 
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and then pay up promptly at the end of a week, and 
repeat the operation a couple of times. Then Al | 
you’reconscientious about debts and that sort of thing, 
when the hard-up months come he’ll let you go the limit.” 

‘‘T say, Lazelle,” 
said Lovely admir- 
ingly, ‘‘you’ve got 
it down pretty fine, 
haven’t you? It’s 
real white of you to 
look after me this 
way.” 

Boye ° u’re all | 
right,’’ said the 
Gutter Pup, still 
lollingin bed. “All 
you want is to lay 
low for a month or 
so and no one'll 
bother you. Be- 
sides, I’ll see to 
that.” 

“Thank you.” 

““Yousee , Lovely, | 
I’ve taken a faney 
to you: a real, live, 
fat, young faney. 
You remind me of 
Bozy Walker that 
was fired for in- 
troducing geese 
into Baldwin’s 
bedroom; dear old 
Bozy, he stood up 
to me for seven 
rounds.” 

Lovely Mead dropped the hairbrush in his agitation and 
drew a long breath. How much longer could his weak 
human nature hold out? Downstairs the gong began to 
call them to breakfast. With the first sound the Gutter 
Pup was in the middle of the floor, out of his pajamas and 
into his clothes before the gong had ceased to ring. He 
plunged his head into the basin already filled with water, 
dried himself, parted the moist hair with one sweeping 
stroke of his comb, snapped a dickey about his neck and 
struggled into his coat while Lovely was still staring ‘with 
amazement. 

“That’s the way it’s done,” said the Gutter Pup 
triumphantly. ‘‘ There’s only one fellow in the school can 
beat me out, and that’s Hickey, over in the Dickinson; 
but I’ll beat him yet.. Are you ready? Come on!” ~~ 

The trouble was that the Gutter Pup was absolutely 
unaware of the disturbance in Lovely’s mind, or that his 
reminiscences provoked such thoughts of combat. He took 
Lovely to the village and fitted him out, hectoring the 
tradesmen and smashing prices with debonair impudence 
that Lovely sneakingly envied. - Certainly the Gutter 
Pup was unusually cordial and did not in the least make 
him feel the indignities of his position of newcomer, as he 
had a right to do. 

After supper they worked on the arrangement of thér 
room. The Gutter Pup grew ecstatic as Lovely produsie 
his treasures from the bottom of the trunk. 

“My aunt’s cat’s kittens!” he ejaculated as Lowel pro- 
duced a set of pennants in gaudy arrangement. ‘ We'll 
have the boss room, though! Lovely, you are a treasure! 
This will make the ‘Waladoo Bird turn pale and weep for 
sorrow. Supposin’ we ruminate.”’ 3 

They ranged their accumulated possessions on the 
floor, and sat back to consider. “ 

“Well,” said the Gutter Pup, “‘let’s begin by putting 
the cushions on the window-seat and the rugs on the floor. 
Now the question is—what’s to have the place of honor?” 

“What have you got?” asked Lovely, considering. | E 

‘I’ve got a signed photograph of John L. Sullivan,” 
said the Gutter Pup proudly, producing it. “It used to 
be cleaner, but Butsey White blew up with a root-beer 
bottle and spattered it.” 

“Tsit hisownsignature?”’ inquired Lovely, oan inawe. 

“Sure. Dear old John L. He was a fighter. Now, 
what have you got?” ; 

“T’ve got a picture of an actress.” 

“Honest ?”’ 

e Sure.’’ 

“Who is it?” 

“Maude Adams.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

swnact..’ 

“s 4 isn’t signed, Lovely—it can’t be?” Py 

itis. | 

“Cracky! That is a prize. Maude Adams! Thinlé of : 
it! What will the Waladoo Bird say?” 


L} 


admitted to himself 


| 


_ Gazelle, isn’t he a wonder, though! 


lick me that it rankles so. 


_ plan of campaign that 
must wear down the 


feat. Waking, he went 


‘ 


The Gutter Pup gazed reverently at the priceless pho- 
-tographs and said in a breath: 

“Maude Adams and John L.; think of it, Lovely!” 
‘He paused and added in a burst of gratitude: ‘‘Say, you 
‘ean call me Gazelle or Razzle-dazzle now, if you want; 
afterward we’ll see about Gutter Pup.”’ 

_ L-»ely was too overcome by this advance to voice his 


feel, but his heart went out to his new friend, all irri- 


% ou forgotten. After long discussion it was decided 
‘ost the two photographs, being of unique and equal 
yalue, should be hung side by side on the background of 
-an American flag. The pennants were strung as a border 


around the walls, but were speedily hidden under an 


imposing procession of light-weight and middle-weight 


_ champions, sporting prints, posters and lithographic repro- 
_ ductions of comic opera favorites, boxing gloves, fencing 
_ masks, lacrosse sticks, Japanese swords, bird nests, stolen 
signs, photographs of athletic teams, cotillon favors and 


emblems of the school and the Woodhull. They stopped 


__and gazed in awe and admiration, and falling gleefully into 


each other’s arms, executed a dance about theroom. Then 


_ Lovely Mead, in an unthinking moment, standing before 


the photograph of the mighty John L., exclaimed: ‘Say, 
How long have you 
had it?”’ 

“T got it,”’ said the Gutter Pup, putting his head on one 


side and reflecting, ‘‘right after I fought Whitey Brown— 
_ just before my mill with Doggie Shephard—a year and 
_ ahalf ago, I should say.” 


All the joy of the home-building left Lovely. He sat 


_ down on the bed and pulled at his shoestrings so viciously 


that they broke off in his hand. 


“What’s the matter?’’ said the Gutter Pup in surprise. 


“Nothing.” 

“You look sort of put out.” 

On, no.” , 

“Whitey was a tough one,” resumed the Gutter Pup, 
lolling on the window-seat, “‘but Doggie was no great 
shakes. Too fat and overgrown. He did look big, but 
he had no foot-work and his wind was bad—very bad.” 

Lovely Mead listened with averted eyes. 

If he had only been an old boy he would have thrown 
down the gauntlet then and there; but he was a freshman 
and must check the tugging within. Besides, there must 
be some excuse. He could not openly, out of clear sky, 
provoke an old boy who had taken him under his protec- 
tion and had done everything to make him feel at home. 
Such an act would be fresh, and would bring down on him 
the condemnation of the whole school. 

“Why the deuce should I care, after all?” he asked him- 
self gloomily that night. ‘‘ What difference does it make 


_how many fellows he’s licked? I suppose it’s because I’m 


acoward. That’s it; it’s because I’m afraid that he would 
Am I a coward, after all, I 
wonder?” 


This internal questioning became an obsession. It 


clouded his days and took the edges from the keen joy of . 


romping over the football field and earning the good word 
of Jack Hasbrouck for his neat diving tackles. Could the 
Gutter Pup lick him, after all? He wondered, he debated, 
he doubted. He began to brood over it until he became 
perfectly unapproachable, and the Gutter Pup, without 
asuspicion of the real cause, began to assure Hasbrouck 
that Lovely was being overtrained. 

Meanwhile, matters were approaching a crisis with 
Lovely. Each morning he calculated the strength of the 
Gutter Pup’s chest and arms, and wondered what was the 


staying power of his 


legs. Sometimes he 
that he wouldn’t last 
three rounds. At others 
he figured out a whole 


Gutter Pup and send 
him to a crashing de- 


through imaginary 
rounds, received with- 
out wincing tremen- 
dous, imaginary blows, 
and sent in sledge- 
hammer replies that 
inevitably landed the 
champion prone on his 
back. At night his 
dreams were a long con- 
glomeration of tussling 
and battle in the most 
unexpected places. He 
fought the Gutter Pup 
at the top of the water- 
tower and saw him 
vanish over the edge as 
_ the result of a smashing 
blow on the point of the 
_ Jaw; he fought him on 


the football field and 
in the classroom, 
while the Roman 
held the watch and 
the head master in- 
sisted on refereeing. 
The worst of it was, 
he knew he was going 
to pieces and moping 
in a way to render 
himself a nuisance to 
all his associates; 
and yet he couldn’t 
help it. Try as he 
would to skip the 
mention of any sub- 
ject that could be 
tagged to a date, 
every now and then 
an opening would 
come, and the Gutter 
Pup would begin: 
“Tet me see; that 
must have been just 
after I fought Hi 

At last, one night, 
unable to bear the 
strain longer, Lovely 
went to his room re- 
solved to end it. He bided his opportunity, gazing with 
unseeing eyes at the pages of the divine Virgil. Finally 
he raised his head and said abruptly: ‘‘Say, Lazelle, what 
do youthink of our chances for the football championship?” 

“Fair, only fair,” said the Gutter Pup, glad for any 
excuse to stop studying. ‘‘ The Davis and the Dickinson 
look better to me.” 

“How long has it been since we won?” said Lovely, 
scarcely breathing. 

““Let me see,” said the Gutter Pup, unsuspecting. 
“We won the fall I fought Legs Brownell behind the Davis 
house.”’ 

“‘Lazelle,”’ said Lovely, rising desperately, ‘‘I can lick 
you!” 

“What?” 

“T can lick you!” 

“Hello,” said the Gutter Pup, considering him in 
amazement; ‘‘ what does this mean?” 

“Tt means I can lick you,” repeated Lovely doggedly, 
advancing and clenching his fists. 

“You want a fight?” 

ce if do.”’ 

“Bully for you.” 

The Gutter Pup considered, joyfully, with a glance at 
the clock. 

““Tt’s too late now to pull it off. We'll let it go until 
to-morrow night. Besides, you’ll be in better condition 
then, and you can watch your food, which is important. 
Tl notify Hickey. You don’t mind fighting by lamp- 
light?” 

“ce Huh! ” 

“Of course, we'll fight under the auspices of the Sporting 
Club, with a ring and sponges and that sort of thing,” said 
the Gutter Pup cheerfully. ‘‘ You'll like it. It’s a secret 
organization and it’s a great honor to belong. Hickey, at 
the Dickinson, gotitup. He’spresident,andreferees. I’m 
the official timekeeper, but that don’t matter. They’ll 
arrange for seconds and all that sort of thing, and Doc 


**Razzle-Dazzle,” Replied Lovely, * You’re the Finest Sport and Gentleman in the Land. 
I Love You Better Than a Brother” 


“Good, but Mind This, Youngster: No Funking. 
Second to Any Quitter”’ 
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Macnooder is always 
there for medical as- 
sistance. You’resure 
the lights won’t 
bother you?”’ 

“e No. ” 

“Tt’s a queer ef- 
fect, though. First 
time I fought Snap- 
per Bell f 

‘‘Lazelle,’’ said 
Lovely, choking with 
rage, “I can lick 
you, right now—here 
—and I don’t believe 
you ever licked any 
one in your life!”’ 

“Look here, fresh- 
man,’’ said the Gut- 
ter Pup, at once on 
his dignity; ‘‘I’ve 
stood enough of your 
impertinence. You'll 
do just as I say, and 
you'll act like a gen- 
tleman and a sport 
and not like a mem- 
ber of the Seventy- 
second Street gang. 
We'll fight like sportsmen, to-morrow, at midnight, 
under the auspices of the Sporting Club, in the baseball 
cage, and until then I’ll dispense with your conversation! 
Do you hear me?” 

Lovely Mead felt the justice of the reproof. Yes, he had 
acted like a member of the Seventy-second Street gang! 
He glanced up at the photograph (slightly spotted) of 
John L., and he thought of Ivanhoe and the Three 
Musketeers and Sir Nigel of the White Company, and 
presently he said, tentatively: 

igs iL say ” 

No answer. 

“‘Lazelle . 

Still no answer. 

“Say, I want to—to apologize. You're right about the 
Seventy-second Street gang. I’m sorry.” 

“All right,” said the Gutter Pup, not quite appeased. 
““‘T’m glad you apologized.” 

“But we fight to-morrow—to the end—to the limit!” 

“You're on!”’ 

They spoke no more that night, undressing in silence, 
each covertly swelling his muscles and glancing with 
stolen looks at his opponent’s knotted torso. By morning 
the Gutter Pup’s serenity had returned. 

“Well, how’re you feeling? How did you sleep?” he 
asked, poking his nose over the coverlets. 

“Like a log,” returned Lovely, lying gloriously. 

“Good. Better take a nap in the afternoon, though, if 
you're not used to midnight scrapping.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Mind the food—no hot biscuits, and that sort of thing. 
A dish of popovers almost put me to the bad the first time 
I met Bull Dunham. Fact, and he didn’t know enough to 
counter,”’ 

Lovely dressed and hurriedly left the room. 

At two o’clock, to his amazement, Charley De Soto, the 
great quarterback, in person, waited on him in company 
with the gigantic Turkey Reiter, tackle on the eleven, and 
informed him that they had been appointed his seconds 
and anxiously inquired after his welfare. 

“‘T’m—oh, I’m doing pretty well, thank you, sir,” said 
Lovely, overcome with embarrassment and pride. 

“Say, Charley,’ said Turkey, after an approving 
examination, ‘‘I kind of hanker to the looks of this here 
bantam. He’s got the proper color hair and the protruding 
jaw. Danged if I don’t believe he’ll give the Gutter 
Pup the fight of his life.” 

“Can you lick him?” said De Soto, looking Lovely 
tensely in the eyes. 

“T’ll do it or die,” said Lovely, with a lump in his 
throat. 

“Good, but mind this, youngster: no funking. I don’t 
stand second to any quitter. If I’m behind you, you’ve 
got to win.” 

Lovely thought at that moment that death on the rack 
would be a delight if it only could win a nod of approbation 
from Charley De Soto. 

“‘How’s your muscles?’”’ asked Turkey. He ran his 
fingers over him, slapped his chest and punched his hips, 
saying: 

“Hard as a rock, Charley.” 

“How’s your wind?” said De Soto. 

“Pretty well, thank you, sir,” said Lovely, quite over- 
come by the august presence. 

“Now keep your mind off things. Don’t let the Gutter 
Pup bluff you. Slip over to the Upper, right after lights, 
and I’ll take charge of the rest. By the way, Turk, who’s 
in the corner with the Gutter Pup ?” 

“Billy Condit and the Triumphant Egghead.” 
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“‘Good. We'll just saunter over and lay a little bet. 
So-long, youngster. No jiggers or éclairs. See you later.” 

“‘So-long, old Sporting Life,’ added Turkey, with a 
friendly tap on the shoulder. ‘‘ Mind now, keep cheerful.” 

Lovely’s mood was not exactly cheerful. In fact he felt 
as if the bottom had fallen out of things. He tried his 
best to follow Charley De Soto’s advice and not think of 
the coming encounter, but, do what he would, his mind 
slipped ahead to the crowded baseball cage, the small, 
ill-lighted ring, and the Gutter Pup. 

“ After all, will helick me?” he said, almostaloud. His 
heart sank, or rather it was a depression in the pit of his 
stomach. 


“«Supposing he does?” he went on, pressing his knuckles 


against his teeth. What a humiliation after his ‘boast! 
There would be only one thing to do—leave school at once, 
and never, never return! 

He had wandered down to the football field where the 
candidates for the school eleven were passing and falling 
on the ball under the shouted directions of the veterans. 
The bulky figure of Turkey Reiter, gigantic with its 


His Face was Set to Intentness, the Face 
of a Man Who is Happy in His Work 


HEY were building a new railroad from the Missis- 
jh sippi to the Pacific. They had built from both ends; 
for two years each track had lengthened daily, and 
daily the unspanned interval had decreased. Thus they 
had stretched the steel bands across prairies and deserts 
and mountain ranges until at last, up in the heart of a 
wilderness of snow-covered peaks, where the waters part 
their seaward ways in a cloud-hung gorge, there remained 
to be overcome the last obstacle. Between the track ends 
a lump of granite rose two thousand feet. Where the 
climbing cafions boxed, its base was two miles thick; its 
sheer walls gave no hope for compromise by engineering 
feat of loop or switchback; it blocked the way, implacable, 
grim. The road’s builders set about the only course, a 
straight attack, a tunnel through the granite. As soon as 
they were ready to begin this they cried for help. 
The cry was raised in half a dozen cities. 
blazoned in long letters on handbills, which read: 


WANTED 200 MEN FOR HARD ROCK WORK 
SNOWSLIDE TUNNEL 
Drill Runners $3.00 a Day. Muckers $2.00 a Day. 
FARE FREE! 


These were posted in those parts of the half-dozen 
cities where their call would meet response. Answering 
the ery, reckless men with muscles of iron came to rend 
away the living rock. From time to time, during the next 
two years, the call was repeated; the handbills were 
posted at brief intervals. 

One morning The Hard-Rock Man read the one at the 
entrance to the ten-cent lodging-house where he had slept, 
and knew that he had judged rightly when, on the strength 
of a ten-line Northern newspaper item, he had left his job 


It was 
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padded shoulders and voluminous sweater, hove into view, 
and the tackle’s rumbling voice cried out: 

“Hi there, old Sockarooster, this won’t do! Keep a- 
laughin’; keep cheerful; tumble down here and shag for 
me.” 

Lovely Mead went gratefully to fetch the balls that 
Turkey booted, far down the field, to the waiting half- 
backs. 

‘Feeling a bit serious, eh?’ said Turkey. 

“oe Well oe, 

“Sure you are. That’s nothing. Don’t let the Gutter 
Pup see it, though. He’s got to believe we are holding 
you in, chaining you up, keepin’ you under the bars, ’cause 
you're so wild to get at him. Savvy? Chuck in a bluff, 
old sport, and—keep cheerful. Better now?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Lovely, who was ry nowise 
suffering from an excess of hilarity. 

He did not see the Gutter Pup until supper, ea then 
had to undergo again his solicitous inquiries. By a horri- 
ble effort he succeeded in telling a funny story at the table, 
and laughed until his own voice alarmed him. Then he 


on a Government breakwater down in the Gulf 
of Mexico. He was a loose-limbed man; his 
shoulders stooped, though they were very broad; 
where his black shirt opened from his thick, 
corded neck his chest showed, hairy; his hand, 
caressing the black bowl of an old bulldog brier pipe, was 
huge and gnarled and brown; his loose denim overalls 
failed entirely to conceal his bulging thigh muscles; his hat 
was black, sweat-stained, without shape. Clothes nor hat 
nor clumsy shoes could blot out a suggestion of alert 
strength that came from every line in his figure; his jaw 
was heavy, and above it, like blued smallpox pits, showed 
powder scars. 

He had followed hard-rock work since he was a man 
grown; he had toiled underground in many different 
places. He liked it. This handbill summoned him to his 
calling, confirmed what he had heard and read when he 
got sick of the soft Gulf breezes. He read it through, then 
rapped his pipe-bowl on the wall beside it and made his 
way, though slowly, with the air of one who has a definite 
purpose, along the crowded sidewalk. It was a mean 
street, flanked by mean wooden buildings, from many of 
whose fire-escapes soiled garments hung; open saloon doors 
gave forth the odor of stale beer on sawdust, dingy signs 
of cheap lodging-houses overhung the sidewalk, and at 
intervals the tarnished three balls of a pawnbroker. The 
people who gave way to the bulk of The Hard-Rock Man 
as he passed among them were as shabby as the street. He 
noticed neither men nor surroundings; his eye was on the 
signs as though he were searching for one among them. 
Finally he found it—hung over an employment office. 
He entered the place. 

It was a dingy little room, by the side of the door a 
bench, facing it a counter topped by a wire netting, in the 
netting an arched window. On the bench a half-dozen 
men sat, rough-garbed, huge-limbed, silent. He took his 
place among them and waited his turn at the window. 
Finally it came, and he stood with his elbow crowded into 
its aperture, his face on his huge, brown hand looking 
straight into the eyes of a Sallow clerk. 

“T want to ship to Snowslide,” he said. 

The clerk looked at him and guessed wrong — 
“Laborer?” he asked. 

““Naw—runner.” The bass voice came scornful from 
the big chest. 
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relapsed into silence, smiling furiously at every remark, , 
and chewing endlessly on food that had no flavor for him, 
Lovely,” said the Gutter Pup upstairs, shaking his 
head, ‘ ‘you don’t look fit; you're getting nervous.’ 3 
“Sure,” said Lovely, remembering Turkey’s injunction, 
lima: high-strung, vicious temperament!” « | 
“Your eye acts sort of loose,” said the Gutter Pup, 
unconvinced. ‘‘ You’re new to fighting before a big asse 
blage. It’sno wonder. I don’t want any accidental advan- 


tages. Say the word and we’ll put it over.” 
“No,” said Lovely, quite upset by his friendly offer. “T 
only hope, Lazelle, I can hold myself in. I’ve got an 


awful temper; I’m afraid I’ll kill a man some day.” : 
“No, Lovely,” said Gutter Pup, shaking his hea 
“You don’t deceive me. You are ill—ill, I tell you, and 


you might as well own up.” 4 
The truth was, Lovely was ill and rapidly getting worse 
under the insouciance of the veteran of the ring. 4 


“Why, my aunt’s cat’s pants, Lovely,” said the Gutter 
Pup seriously. ‘‘That’s nothing to be ashamed of. Didn’t 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Bayt Hit Abe DUN N 
The other accepted the emendation listlessly. ‘All 
right,’ he yawned. ‘‘Name?’’ When he had gotten it he 
handed The Hard-Rock Mana slip of blue paper bearing a 
number, and received in exchange a dollar. ‘‘ We ship at 
4:30,” he sighed. ‘‘ Give this to our man at the depot.” _ 
At 4:28 The Hard-Rock Man gave up the blue slip and 
boarded an emigrant coach near the front of the train. He 
dropped his heavy roll of blankets to the top of a pile on 
the floor beside the door, and found among the hard, 
wooden-backed seats one which was vacant. When the 
train pulled out a few moments later the car was full of 
men like himself, and the rumble of their deep voices rose 
with the roar of the wheels. He looked among the hard, 
rugged faces. Some were flecked, like his, with the blue of 
burned powder; others were twisted and marked by 
ragged scars. Stern lines of endurance cut them all, aul 
with these lines on many were the deeper furrows 
dissipation. " 

The majority had the long upper lip and the gray- 
blurred eyes of the Irish-American who follows ‘ ‘publie 
works.” Their bodies were big boned, big’ muscled, and 
the hands, gripping the arms of the seats or laid on the 
seat-backs before them, upraised to tilt back sweat-stained 
hats from seamed foreheads, or clenched in potent gestures, 
were heavy, gnarled, marked by great, swelling veins. 
Searching, he saw a face he knew, a thin face, a grizzle of 
beard beneath the chin, one eye gone. He rose and made 
his way down the aisle and, without a word of apology or 
of warning, he shoved his bulk into the seat which this 
passenger occupied alone. The one-eyed man whirled 
upon him, and as quickly moved aside to give him room. — 

“Where the ye been?” he demanded. 

“Galveston breakwater,’ growled The Hard-Rock 
Man. ‘What kindava jobi is this here?” 

“T dunno; the company’s doin’ the wurrk wit’ no coum 
tract; Murphy’ s superintendent, Gunnysack Murphy, an’ 
he has a dozen av his ould gang wit’ him frum the Chicago 
ditch; Tom Ryan’ s walker at the west portal—the wan 
we're shippin’ fer.” % 

“Tom Ryan? He never pulled hard rock.” 

“ Never that I hear tell of; but he can drive men. Any if 
man, d’ye remember him on that soft-ground job down in 
Alabama? He could make a steam shovel climb a tree.” 

The Hard-Rock Man was fumbling in his pocket for his 
pipe. He brought it forth empty. ‘‘ Got the makin’s av: “a 
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‘mneself in El Pasa,” The Hard-Rock Man continued; a had 
ie beat it to Seattle. I bummed enough there to ship on.’ 
_ The other grinned so that it puckered odd wrinkles 
round his empty eye-socket. ‘I come from Denver,” he 
uckled, ‘‘after a lovely week, wit’ three dollars an’ six 
le +o start on, an’ landed in Seattle wit’ two av ut left. 
‘lost me hat goin’ over Marshall Pass. Man—talk av 
ind, it like to blowed the hair aff me head.” 
‘The train was rocking with speed; around them rose the 
ar of heavy voices. Some one thrust a quart bottle of 
hisky between them; they drank, gaspingly, as though it 
water and they were parched, and handed it back; 
hey talked of their work, of tunnels long since driven, of 
‘obs on which they had toiled together in far places; the 
drink began to warm within them, their voices grew 
ouder, they argued. 
‘Twas the engineer’s fault, I tell ye’’—the one-eyed 
man hammered the seat-cushion with his fist—“‘fifty feet 
iff, they was, an’ the two headin’s 
slost together 
. “T tell ye, no,” growled The Hard- 
Rock Man. ‘‘Wasn’t I workin’ at 
che north portal that day—an’ had 
een fer two months. An’ fer three 
tok back we’d heard the beat av 
their drills every shift. An’ Old 
Johnson knew it. What did he care? 
‘dim gettin’ more a yard than a con- 
thractor iver got. There was men 
dyin’ like flies that winter, frum the 
bad ground and the lung fever, an’ 
most av the time us goin’ a hundred 
foot ahead av the timbers. What did 
fhe care how clost we was? The beat 
ay their drills in our ears, I tell ye! 
The headin’ boss went to the walker 
that marnin’—I heard him say ut— 
an ’ he swore he’d not take in his shift 
again. Nor did he. They shot the 
other side just before noon. I was 
Jeanin’ over the bench for a piece of 
the fourteen-foot steel, an’ I thought 
‘some one had come up behind an’ 
kicked me on over—till I come to 
‘meself in a dump-car wit’ two dead 
menontopavme. Naw, ’twas “4 
He whirled, a belligerent fist up- 
raised, as a big hand gripped his 
‘shoulder, and paused with the fist 
inair. 
| “T thought ye was growin’ grass a 
year back,” he cried. “‘Some one 
‘tould me ye’d died on that White 
Pass an’ Yukon job.” 
“Who the told ye that?” The 
‘newcomer was tall and gaunt and his 
face was lean, witha skin like leather. 
He sat on the arm of the seat and 
took from the hand of the one-eyed 
‘man a plug of chewing tobacco. He 
told of the rock on White Pass where 
the snow lies deep far into the sum- 
‘mer, and of the rock in the Copper 
River country, where black-fir forests 
fringe blue-green glaciers, and the ice 
lies beneath the surface of the earth 
‘from year’s-end to year’s-end. And 
then the three of them talked of the 
living rock where palmettos grow and 
Winter breezes are soft and warm. 
| The train climbed slowly up a steep 
grade. About them men laughed and 
sang and cursed; and, now and then, there was a fight; 
and some slept huddled on the wooden seats. The air 
was blue with the reek of the black pipes. The window- 
_ panes fogged before the haze. Occasionally, a brakeman 
hurried through, slamming the door behind him. None 
others came to them, nor did any of them leave the car. 
_ It was midnight when they arrived at the last stop, where 
the cafion boxed at the granite wall of the mountain, and 
they climbed out into the cool, clean night. 

A lean-faced Scotchman sorted them out on the platform 
and billeted them to their bunk-houses. They picked their 
. ways, through camp litter and among material piles, to a 
_ group of long, low buildings on the mountainside. In one 

of these The Hard-Rock Man paused and looked about 
him. Its interior was lined on three sides by rows of bunks 
two high; in the middle of the long, board-walled room 
stood a heater-stove, about it a number of lines, on these, 
_ steaming socks and undergarments; a single incandescent 
gave dim light near the stove; from the shadows beyond 
its yellow rays came the gasping breathing of many 
sleeping men. He found an empty bunk which suited him, 
threw down his heavy blanket-roll, unwrapped and spread 
the bedding, kicked off his shoes and outer garments and 
went at once to his rest, as one who has at last found home. 
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The next morning he rose with sixty others. On all 
sides huge, half-clad bodies lurched from the timbered 
bunks; great, hairy limbs thrust themselves into coarse 
garments; about a steaming sink near the stove a dozen 
giants soused their shaggy heads in running water. The 
Hard-Rock Man drew on a suit of tattered oilskins and a 
“squam’’ hat, stamped his feet into a pair of heavy rubber 
boots and went to face his shift boss. He found the fore- 
man, in the office off the bunk-room, lowering his shaggy 
brows over his time-book, which looked as out of place in 
his thick fingers as did the pencil he held. When The 
Hard-Rock Man entered he raised his eyes over the edge 
of the little book; they were the steel-gray eyes of the 
fighting Irishman. 

““Weren’t ye on Butcher Preston’s shift in that East 
River job?” he asked. The Hard-Rock Man nodded. 
“T remember ye,” the shift boss went on; ‘‘ye was carried 
up the ladder the afternoon the river come in on ye.” 

A triangle clanged over at the cook-house; huge feet 
stamped toward the door of the bunk-room. ‘“ Ye’ll takea 
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column machine,” said the boss; “I’m short av men in 
the headin’.’’ He bent again to histime-book. The Hard- 
Rock Man started for the door. 

“Say,” the other called—The Hard-Rock Man stopped 
on the threshold—‘“‘ whatever came of Butcher Preston, 
annyhow?” 

The Hard-Rock Man tilted back his “‘squam”’ hat to 
scratch his head. ‘‘Seems to me I remember hearin’ of 
him,” he said. ‘Oh, yes, he’s got a gang on that borax 
road goin’ into Death peatley = ech aagand work,’ he 
added. 

They breakfasted in the cook iouse sixty at one long 
table. They sat on benches; the food lay before them in 
great tin pans; the coffee steamed in tin cups; the clash 
of their knives and the champ of their jaws were terrific. 

They streamed out into the sunshiny morning. Before 
them the camp lay—a litter of unpainted, wooden build- 
ings; a tall-stacked, red power-house; a long, gray dump, 
thrusting itself from the black tunnel-mouth down along 
the cafion-bed; lumber-piles along the upper dump; 
among the quarters heaps of tin cans, glistening in the 
sunshine; on either side the mountains, sheer-walled, 
black with mantling hemlocks, scarred by snowslides and 
by granite cliffs, frowned heavily upon the desecration. 
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The shift picked their way across the dump, a black- 
cladcompany of giants. They gathered at the blacksmith- 
shop platform, where two ‘“‘nipper-boys’’ loaded the 
sharpened steel on a string of muck-cars. The long drills 
clanged as they fell; within the shop hammers clanked 
and red flakes flew from beside a flaming forge; on the 
platform the men lit their pipes; many of the runners 
carried with them huge monkey-wrenches; here and there 
a black-garbed giant bore a macelike chuck-wrench. The 
shift boss hurried up behind them, his watch in his hand. 
“Allin!” he shouted, still at a distance. They clambered 
into the string of dump-cars, a brake was released, and, as 
the train started down the grade, an electric locomotive 
coupled on behind. It lurched forward and rumbled into 
blackness, then flew through dense gloom; dripping walls 
echoed with fearful loudness the roar of the wheels; dank 
air swept by, a steady gale. The Hard-Rock Man, leaning 
forward where he crouched in the gritty car, took deep 
breaths and it tasted good to him. Ahead came a glimmer 
of light; the engine uncoupled; the train hurtled beneath 
a string of incandescent lamps toward 
a menacing mass of timbers and a 
sheer rock wall—near, nearer—there 
was a jolt of lessened speed—some 
one had thrown himself upon the 
brake lever—the sixty men leaped 
out. Meeting them, as they clam- 
bered up the bench, sixty others, 
oilskin-clad, their faces black with 
oil, hurried toward the portal—the 
outgoing shift. 

They fell upon their toil in the 
centre of the. mountain; over their 
heads two thousand feet of living 
rock. From its seams water dripped 
upon them; its walls gleamed moist 
in the lamplight. In this chamber 
fourteen air drills bellowed and thun- 
dered. The granite shook with their 
reverberations; and men made signs 
for speech. 

Itwas a cavern, some fifty feet long, 
filled with madly-toiling men and 
these plunging, air-driven engines. 
It menaced—above, beside, beneath 
—with terrible action and terrific 
din. Down its middle stretched a 
plank runway andalon¢g this, steadily, 
without ceasing, a line of sweating 
men wheeled barrows of broken rock 
—the “muck.” From the vents of 
the drills half-frozen air rose foglike; 
and through this mist the incandes- 
cents on roof and sides showed huge 
and yellow. 

Nearest the portal wasthe“ jumbo,” 
a great, movable platform through 
which the ‘‘muckers” dumped their 
barrow-loads to cars beneath. Then 
came the bench, a fourteen-foot rock 
wall, extending half-way from the 
tunnel floor to its ceiling. On its 
summit six tripod drills worked in a 
series of staccato explosions. Here 
the overhead timbering stopped, and 
the fifty-foot interval of bare, granite 
roof began; then the heading, the 
extreme front of the great bore, the 
van of the attack upon the mountain. 

Clamped on columns of iron, eight 
great Burley machines pounded the 
face of the heading. Theirs was the 
bulk of the mighty roar of the 
place, the depth of the pulsing thun- 
der. Two on a column, one four feet above the other, 
the columns a scant three feet apart, they battered the 
living rock; from their whistling vents the escaping air 
came in frozen chunks and thick, gray fog. Among them, 
under the plunging steel drills, so close to the dashing 
chucks that it seemed these must tear their faces, The 
Hard-Rock Man and-the seven other runners bent and 
straightened. As they toiled the machines spat oil upon 
them, and the holes in the heading’s breast spurted gritty 
muck, until their features grew black. 

At times a drill stuck obstinately at a slip or fault in 
the rock, and when this happened the runner fell 
fiercely upon it, beating it with an iron bar, as though 
it were a living thing, his face aflame with passion, 
opening his mouth to curses which fell silent in the din of 
troubled sounds. 

Where he crouched at the foot of his column The Hard- 
Rock Man was directly beneath the upper machine, less 
than three feet from the machine beside him, whose 
frozen exhaust struck his cheek. From the thunder of 
these engines he picked the bellowing of his own, and 
segregated this into its thousand sounds, hearkening to 
each of these to see that it rang true. His face was set to 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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How a Harmonious Arrangement was Effected With False Notes : 
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said the stock-tender, “‘but if I’d been paid off and 

was wishful for to permeate my system with barb- 
wire budge, and waste lung power and cattridges, I’d pick 
some other burgerine for the scene of the riot. Fork off to 
Tow String or Bigby, but let Tinterton sleep on in peace. 
It’s sure injudicious to inaugurate festivities there right 
now.” 

“For why, Buddy?” asked Rickey Stevens, leader of 
the four intending revelers from the Flying V. ‘‘It struck 
me it would be a pious idee to wake ’em up a few.” 

““Crary was telling me about it,” replied the stock- 
tender. ‘‘Seems like they’ve had a desperate bank robber 
in jail there and he’s got out and dispersed himself in the 
direction of Omaha. Mr. Marshal Plimsoll has been oiling 
up his six gun ever since, the city attorney’s studying up 
maximums and corpus derelicti all his spare time, and the 
mayor puts in most of his time in Throop’s hardware store 
biting the heads off tenpenny nails. J don’t say that you- 
all would be in jeopardy as long as you hung together and 
kept reasonably sober; but if them gazabos do gather you 
in, you'll get a life sentence at Sioux Falls and no discount 
off for cash. 

“You see, there was aggravating and disgusting circum- 
stances attending the crime,” the stock-tender went on to 
explain. ‘‘When a town like Tinterton gets its hopes 
resurrected and raised ’way up yander, and then has ’em 
knocked flat and killed and buried and 
the grave stomped down and sodded 
up, it busts the old wounds right open. 
There ain’t no worse deal than a bob- 
tailed flush, to my mind. When you're 
scraping the bottom of the sugar barrel 
and somebody fogs along and offers 
you a gypsum works and a mica mill 
and a cheese factory and a market for 
all the sandstone rock you’ve got, and 
then fades away on Number 3 East like 
the mist of the morning, Loreena, it’s 
a heap discouraging. 

“It was one of them Eastern capi- 
talists that done it. He floated off the 
westbound last Thursday week with a 
gold-mounted suitcase or two and a 
diamond-studded, alligator-skin bag 
that he was particular choice of. He 
wore nice, little, dinky, gray sideboards 
and a double chin, creases in his panties, 
yaller gloves and gold-trimmed eye- 
glasses. He was sure an imposing 
spectacle, if you want to take Crary’s 
word forit. He went over to the Palace 
Hotel and Pete gave him the bridal 
chamber on sight. G. Vinyoop Winter- 
botham, Omaha, was his registration, 
and, in the course of some affable 


; ve boys ought to know your own business best,”’ 
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conversationswith Pete, heletitleak out that hehada bunch 
of money that had got into idle habits, to say nothing of 
a forty-ox-team drag on Jimmie Hill, Johnny Rockefeller 
and Pierp Morgan and a whole lot of them flossy ducks. 

““Then he begun inquiring casual into the causes of 
Tinterton’s comatoseness. He allowed that it must be 
because there wasn’t no natural resources beyond buffalo 
grass and sagebrush for it to fall back upon. Pete ex- 
plained to him that he was in error and full of misinforma- 
tion and prunes if he thought that the Tinterton country 
wasn’t the richest section on the face of the globe. 

“How do you mean, rich?’ asks Mr. Vinyoop Winter- 
botham. 

“““You come around here with me,’ says Pete, and he 
takes him up to the ladies’ parlor where the specimen cabi- 
net isand begun to pelt him with rocks and school of mines 
language. Inten minutes he had Mr. Winterbotham pull- 
ing on his whiskers and avaricious gleams in both eyes. 
To clinch matters he sent for Colonel Ellwith and Judge 
Brownlee and Doc Sternett and Billy McCarthy, and they 
lit in and told about everything in the line of natural 
resources that Pete had forgot to mention. To prove that 
it wasn’t baseless fabrications they drove him out and 
showed him spots that was chuck full of gypsum and coal 
and silver and mineral paint and natural gas anywheres 
from ten to a hundred foot underground. They showed 
him dumps and they showed him prospect holes and they 
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showed him official figures and affidavits. They had hir 
trembling with excitement. He tried to hide it, but h 
just couldn’t help letting them see that he thought he ha 
struck the opportunity of a lifetime. 

‘“When he come back from the last trip he went to th 
bank and had a long talk with President Billy McCarthy 
He believed everything, but he couldn’t understand wh: 
the bank hadn’t advanced the necessary capital to develo) 
the resources, taking mortgages on the dumps as security 
Billy had to show him how little real money the bank hai 
before his suspicions was removed. 

“Tn the mean time Pete had been hefting the alligator 
skin bag and the suitcases, and he gave it out that the 
was, full of gold coin of the United States, and everybod; 
in Tinterton that had a natural resource and no financia 
resources wanted to meet Mr. Winterbotham. 

“Dick Plimsoll, the marshal—same person who’s goin 
to crawl your humps, gentlemen, if you give him a show- 
Dick was introduced to Mr. Winterbotham in the hote 
office and went away licking his lips. He met him agai 
in the Stockmen’s National. 

“The second meeting took lane at two-thirty A. M. 
and was sort of promiscuous and unpremeditated. M1 
Winterbotham was engaged in drilling a hole in th 
door of the vault when Dick snook up behind him i 
his stocking feet and poked the open end of his .38;Colt’ 
under his nose and asked him to raise his hands out 0 

harm’s way. Dick spoke rather rough 
not recognizing Mr. Winterbotham 
owing to the fact that the capitalis 
was attired in greasy overalls and : 
fatigued-looking hat and had his fae 
covered with a red-spotted handker 
chief with peepholes cut in it. ‘Hand 
up!’ says Dick. 

‘With pleasure,’ says G. Vinyoop 
‘My feet, too, if you insist. But — 
would like to ask you to take tha 
piece of ordnance a little farther awa} 
from me. The smell of the grease FS 
the cattridges is very disagreeable.’ 

“Then Dick twitched away the hand 
kerchief and seen who it was. 

“What are you doing here?’ he asks 

““*T shall be happy to elucidate, mj 

_ friend,” says Mr. Winterbotham. “* 
am troubled with insomnia and mj 
physician has recommended me to tak 

a little walk—and anything else that | 

thought would be beneficial—when | 

had an attack of it. I wandered fortl 

—I never saw such wonderful moon 

light. Lovely, ain’t it?—and as | 
passed here it occurred to me that | 
would bea good idea to test the securi 
of the vault, as I intended making < 


heavy deposit. I am afraid, I am very much afraid, that 
there are weak points about it.’ 

'  “*There’s a few in your story,’ says Dick. ‘I guess I’ll 
ve to deposit you in the cooler and let you test the 
security of that.’”’ 

_ “He was sure imprudent,” observed Stevens. ‘‘ Bronk 
Wimlet cut his way out of that rotten little shoe-box last 

seef round-up with nothing but his jackknife.”’ 

1 know,” said the stock-tender. ‘‘ Well, they started 
ow, Dick with his cannon chafing Mr. G. Vinyoop’s spine 
os they went. As they passed Mayor Colonel President 
_ Ellwith’s house Mr. Winterbotham got Dick to stop and 
_ bring him out for a pow-wow. They woke him up at last 
and the three of ’em made medicine on the porch in low, 
hoarse whispers for quite a spell. Finally, Ellwith gives 
directions to Dick to convey Mr. Winterbotham to the 
ealaboose. ‘I'll round up the rest and bring ’em over just 
_ as soon as I can get on the necessary garments,’ he says. 
*I don’t think that there ought to be any difficulty.’ 

_ “Tn the course of about half an hour, Judge Brownlee, 
Billy McCarthy, Doc Sternett, Pete, young Rebeck, the 
_ eity attorney, Dick Plimsoll, Colonel Ellwith and Mr. G. 

Vinyoop Winterbotham was gathered together in the 
cooler. Hizzoner opened the proceedings. 

“*Gentlemen,’ he says, ‘I’ve called you over here to 
_ discuss a little matter of business. Our esteemed friend 
here, Mr. Winterbotham, has important affairs demand- 
ing his instant presence elsewhere, and he is anxious to 
_ depart on Number 3, which is due in forty minutes. I 
_ don’t think I need to say how sorry we shall be to see him 


ARGARET, on the way home afoot from the White 
VV | House, where she had been lunching with the 
President’s niece, happened upon Craig standing 
with his hands behind his back before the statue of Jack- 
son. He was gazing up at the fierce old face with an 
expression so animated that passers-by were smiling 
broadly. She thought he was wholly absorbed; but when 
she was about half-way across his range of vision he hailed 
her. “I say, Miss Severence!”’ he cried loudly. 
She flushed with annoyance. But she halted, for she 
_knew that if she did not he would only shout at her and 
make a scene. 
“Tl walk with you,” said he, joining her when he saw 
that she had no intention of moving toward him. 
“Don’t let me draw you from your devotions,’ pro- 
tested she. “I’m just taking a car, anyhow.” 
_ “Then J’ll ride home with you and walk back. I want 
to talk with a woman—a sensible woman—not easy to 
find in this town.” 
Margaret was disliking him, his manner was so offen- 
_ sively familiar and patronizing—and her plans concerning 
him made her contemptuous of herself, and therefore 
resentful against him. ‘I’m greatly flattered,’’ said she. 
“No, you’re not. But you ought to be. I suppose if 
_ you had met that old chap on the pedestal there when he 
_ Was my age you’d have felt toward him much as you do 
toward me.” 
_ “And I suppose he’d have been just about as much 
affected by it as you are.” 
“Just about. It was a good idea, planting his statue 
_ there to warn the fellow that happens to be in the White 
_ House not to get too cultured. You know it was because 
_ the gang that was in got too refined and forgot whom this 
ountry belonged to that old Jackson was put in office. 
The same thing will happen again.” 
_ “And you'll be the person?” suggested Margaret with 
a smile of raillery. 
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go, but Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and 
half a loaf beats no bread all to thunder. Mr. Winter- 
botham during his stay in our little hamlet has been 
greatly impressed by its future prospects and its marvel- 
ous natural resources. He has about him what might be 
termed a “‘bundle,”’ in yallerback Treasury notes, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred dollars. I believe that is correct, 
Mr. Winterbotham ?’ 

“““Perfectly correct, Colonel Ellwith,’ says G. Vinyoop, 
lighting a cigar and tapping his breast pocket. 

““A large part of that sum Mr. Winterbotham wishes 
to invest at once in some of our local enterprises,’ resumes 
the Colonel. ‘That is his apology, he wishes me to say, for 
summoning you at this early hour. Heisa gentleman who 
acts promptly and with decision in business matters, and 
when heseesa glittering chance he grabsit, whether it comes 
at high noon or darkest midnight. He attributes much of 
his success in life to the consistent observance of that rule.’ 

“*Get down to cases, Jim,’ says Doc Sternett. 

**T will,’ says Ellwith. ‘Mr. Winterbotham wishes to 
put a hundred and fifty into Judge Brownlee’s Star of the 
West Gypsum Company, a hundred and fifty into Doc 
Sternett’s Consolidated Mineral Paint Association, a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars into the Billy McCarthy Mica Mine, 
a hundred and fifty into Pete’s Palace Hotel stock, a hun- 
dred and fifty into Dick’s oil well, a hundred and fifty into 
Mr. Rebeck’s sandstone quarry, and he desires to pur- 
chase an option on a block in the Ellwith Addition to the 
City of Tinterton for the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars to me in hand paid. I repeat that this is to bea 
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“Tf I show I’m fit for the job,” replied Craig soberly. It 
was the first time she had ever heard him admit a doubt 


about himself. ‘‘The question is,’ he went on, ‘‘have I 
got the strength of character and the courage? 
What do you think?” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” said Margaret with 
polite indifference. ‘‘Therecomesmy car. I’ll not trouble 
you to accompany me.” She put out her hand. ‘‘ Good- 
by.”’ She did not realize it, or intend it, but she had 
appealed to one of his powerful instincts, a powerful 
instinct in all predatory natures—the instinct to pursue 
whatever seems to be flying. 

He shook his head at the motorman, who was bringing 
the car to a halt; the car went on. He stood in front of 
her. Her color was high, butshe could not resist the steady 
compulsion of his eyes. “I told you I wanted to talk 
with you,” said he. “‘Do you know why I was standing 
before that statue?” 

“T do not,” Margaret answered coldly. 

“T was trying to get the courage to ask you to be my 
wife.” 

She gave a queer laugh. ‘‘ Well, you seem to have got 
what you sought,” said she. He had, as usual, taken her 
wholly unawares. 

“Not so fast,” replied Craig. 
yet.” 

Margaret did not know whether she most wished to 
laugh or to burst out in anger. ‘“‘I’m sure I don’t care 
anything about. it one way or the other,’’ said she. 

““Why say those insincere things—to me?” he urged. 
She had begun to walk and he was keeping pace with her. 
“Jackson,” he proceeded, ‘‘ was a man of absolute courage. 


“T haven’t asked you 
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spot cash deal, and Mr. Winterbotham agrees to leave the 
details of the transfers to us, being in haste. Now, what 
do you gentlemen say ?’ 

“They all looked at one another and grinned like a pack 
of coyotes around a dying cow. 

“*There was a little cireumstance occurred in the bank 
a while ago which might be misconstrued by the ungener- 
ous and suspicious,’ says the Colonel; ‘but I am of the 
opinion that we might accept Mr. Winterbotham’s 
explanation of that. What do you think?’ 

“They all thought so, and G. Vinyoop got up and pulled 
a wad of nice, crisp, new bills on them. ‘My friends,’ he 
says, ‘it gives me much pleasure to testify even in this 
trivial way to my faith in your beautiful and progressive 
city and to express my appreciation of the sterling char- 
acter and up-to-date broad-mindedness of its citizens and 
public officials. We will now proceed to what is techni- 
cally called the whack-up. I would like to leave this all 
with you, but I have to reserve an equal proportion for 
traveling expenses.’ 

“So they whacked up, following which Mr. Winter- 
botham climbed aboard the train with his baggage and 
was wafted away.” 

“Then where does their kick come in?” asked Stevens. 
“Seems to me that was a tidal wave o’ prosperity.” 

““Not excessively,” explained the stock-tender blandly. 
“You see, them bills was in hundreds, and in making the 
divvy they dug up fifty dollars in real, genuine money that 
there wasn’t no doubt about, and let G. Vinyoop Winter- 
botham have it with one of his own hundred-dollar bills.”’ 


Graham Phillips 


A. B. WENZELL AND H.C. WALL 


He took the woman he wanted—defied public opinion to 
do it—and it only made him the more popular. I had 
always intended to strengthen myself by marrying. If I 
married you I’d weaken myself politically, while if I mar- 
ried some Western girl, some daughter of the people, I’d 
make a great popular stroke.” 

““Well—do it, then,” said Margaret. ‘By all means.” 

“Oh, but there’s you,” exclaimed Craig. ‘‘ What’d I do 
about you?” 


“That’s true,” said Margaret mockingly. ‘‘But what 
am I to stand between a man and ambition?” 
“T say that to myself,” replied Craig. “But it’s no 


use.’”’ His eyes thrilled her, his voice seemed to melt her 
dislike, her resolve, as he said: ‘‘ There you are, and there 
you stay, Margaret. And you’re not at all fit to be my 
wife. You haven’t been brought up right. You ought to 
marry some man like Grant. He’s just the man for you. 
Why did you ever fall in love with me?”’ 

She stopped short, stared at him in sheer amazement, 
“T!” exclaimed she. ‘‘I—in love with you!” 

He halted before her. ‘‘ Margaret,’”’ he said tenderly, 
“ean you deny it?” 

She flushed; hung her head. The indignant denial died 
upon her lips. 

He sighed. ‘‘ You see, it is fate,” said he. “But I'll 
manage itsomehow. I’ll win out in spite of any, of every 
handicap.” 

She eyed him furtively. Yes, if she wished to make a 
marriage of ambition she could not do better. All Wash- 
ington was laughing at him, but she felt she had penetrated 
beneath the surface that excited their mirth—had seen 
qualities that would carry him wherever he wished to go 
—wherever she, with her own will, wished him to go. 

“And,” pursued he, ‘‘I’m far too rough and coarse for 
you—you, the quintessence of aristocracy.” 

She flushed with double delight— delight at this flattery 
and the deeper delight a woman feels when a man shows 
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her the weakness in himself by which she can reach and 
rule him. 

“‘T’m always afraid of offending your delicacy,’ he went 
fatuously on. ‘‘You’re the only person I ever felt that 
way about. Absolutely the only one. But you've got to 
expect that sort of thing in a man who prevails in such a 
world as this. When men get too high-toned and aristo- 
cratic, too fussy about manners and dress, along come 
real men to ride them down and under. But I'll try to 
be everything you wish—to you. Not to the others. That 
would defeat our object; for I’m going to take my wife 
high—very high.” 

Yes, he would indeed take her high—very high. Now 
that what she wanted, what she must have, was offering, 
how could she refuse? They were crossing another square 
of green. He drew—almost dragged—her into one of the 
by-paths, seized her in his arms, kissed her passionately. 
“T can’t resist you—I can’t!” he cried. 

“Don’t—don’t!”” she murmured, violently agitated. 
“Some one might see!” 

“Some one isseeing, no doubt,” he said. And, despite her 
protests and struggles, she was again in those savage arms 
of his, was again shrinking and burning and trembling 
under his caresses. She flung herself away, sank upon a 
bench, burst out crying. 

“‘What is it, Margaret?” he begged, alarmed, yet still 
looking as if he would seize her again. 

““T don’t know—I don’t know,” she replied. 

Once more she tried to tell him that she did not love 
him, but the words would not come. She felt that he 
would not believe her; indeed, she was not sure of her own 
heart, of the meaning of those unprecedented emotions 
that had risen under his caresses, and that stirred at the 
memory of them. ‘Perhaps I am trying to love him,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ Anyhow, I must marry him. I can 
trifle with my future no longer. I must be free of this 
slavery to grandmother. I must be free. He can free me, 
and I can manage him, for he is afraid of me.” 

“Did I hurt you?” Craig was asking. 

She nodded. 

“Tam so sorry,” he exclaimed. 
you I forgot—everything!” 

She smiled gently at him. 
for me,” she said. 

He laughed with a boisterousness that irritated her. 
“‘T’d never have dared tell you,” replied he, “‘if I hadn’t 
seen that you cared for me.” 

Her nerves winced, but she contrived to make her tone 
passable as she inquired: ‘‘ Why do you say that?” 

“‘Oh—the day in the garden—the day I came pleading 
for Grant. I saw it in your eyes You remember.” 

Margaret could not imagine what he had misinterpreted 
so flatteringly to himself. But what did it matter? How 
like ironic fate, to pierce him with a chance shaft when all 
the shafts she had aimed had gone astray! 

She was startled by his seizing her again. At his touch 
she flamed. “Don’t!” she cried imperiously. ‘I don’t 
like it!” 

He laughed, held her the more tightly, kissed her half a 
dozen times squarely upon the lips. ‘‘ Not that tone to 
me,” said he. ‘“‘I shall kiss you when I please.” 

She was furiously angry; but again her nerves were 
trembling, were responding to those caresses, and, even as 
she hated him for violating her lips, she longed for him to 
continue to violate them. She started up. “Let us go,” 
she cried. 

He glanced at his watch. “I'll have to put you in a 
car,” saidhe. “I forgot all about my appointment.” And 
he fumed with impatience while she was adjusting her hat 
and veil, pushed awry by his boisterous love-making. 
“Tt’s the same old story,” he went on. “‘ Woman weakens 
man. You are a weakness with me—one that will cost 
me dear.”’ 

She burned with asense of insult. She hated him, longed 
to pour out denunciations, to tell him just what she 
thought of him. She felt a contempt for herself deeper 
than her revulsion against him. In silence she let him 
hurry her along to a car; she scarcely heard what he was 
saying—his tactless, angry outburst against himself and 
her for his tardiness at that important appointment. 
She dropped into the seat with a gasp of relief. She felt 
she must—for form’s sake—merely for form’s sake— 
glance out of the window for the farewell he would be cer- 
tain to expect; she must do her part, now that she had 
committed herself. She glanced; he was rushing away, 
with never a backward look—or thought. It was her 
crowning humiliation. ‘“I’ll make him pay for all this, 
some day!’’ she said to herself, shaking with anger, her 
grandmother’s own temper raging cyclonically within her. 


“But when I touched 


“‘T didn’t dream you cared 


x 


ER mood—outraged against Craig, sullenly deter- 
mined to marry him, angry with her relatives, her 
mother no less than her grandmother, because they were 
driving ber to these desperate measures—this mood per- 
sisted, became intenser, more imperious in its demand for 
a sacrifice as the afternoon wore on. When Grant Ark- 
wright came, toward six o’clock, she welcomed him, the 
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first comer bringing her the longed-for chance to discharge 
the vials of her wrath. And she noted with pleasure that 
he, too, was ina black humor. Before she could begin he 
burst forth: 

““What’s this that Josh Craig has been telling me? He 
seems to have gone stark mad!” 

Margaret eyed him with icy disdain. “If there is any 
quality Jhat can be called the most repulsive,” said she, 
“it is treachery. You've fallen into a way of talking of 
your friend Craig behind his back that’s most unworthy 
—perhaps not of you, but certainly of the person you pose 
as being.” 

“Did you propose to him this afternoon?” demanded 
Grant. 

Margaret grew cold from head to foot. 
did?” she succeeded in articulating. 

“He does. He was so excited that he jumped off 
a car and held me an hour telling me, though he was 
late for one of those important conferences he’s always 
talking about.” 

Margaret had chosen her course. “Did he ask you to 
run and tell me he had told you?” inquired she, with the 
vicious gleam of a vicious temper in her fine hazel eyes. 

“No,” admitted Grant. ‘I.suppose I’ve no right to 
tell you. But it was such an infernal lie.”’ 

“Did you tell him so?” 

Arkwright grew red. 

“‘T see you did not,” said Margaret. “I knew you did 
not. Now, let me tell you, I don’t believe Craig said any- 
thing of the kind. A man who’d betray a friend is quite 
capable of lying about him.” 

“Margaret! Rita Severence!’’ Grant started up, set 
down his teacup, stood looking down at her, his face white 
to the lips. ‘‘ Your tone is not jest; it is insult.” 

“Tt was so intended.’ Margaret’s eyes were upon him, 


“Does he say I 


her grandmother’s own favorite expression in them. Now | 
that she was no longer a matrimonial offering she felt pro-_ 


foundly indifferent to eligible men, rejoiced in her free- 
dom to act toward them as she wished. ‘I do not permit 
any one to lie to me about the man I have engeg a! to 
marry.” 

“What!” shouted Grant. “It was true?” 

“Go out into the garden and try to calm vourset, 
Grant,” said the girl haughtily. “And if you can’t, why— 
take yourself off home. And don’t come back until you 
are ready to apologize.” 

“Rita, why didn’t you give mea hint? I’d have mar- 
ried you myself. I’m willing to do it. Rita, 
will you marry me?”’ 

Margaret leaned back upon the sofa and uated until 
his blood began to run alternately hot and cold. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he stammered. ‘‘I did not realize 
how it sounded. Only—you know how things are with our 
sort of people. And,as men go, I can’t help knowing I’m 
what’s called a catch, and that youre looking for a suitable 
husband. As it’s apparently a question of him 
or me, and as you ve admitted you got him by practically 
proposing. Hang it all, Rita, I want you, and 
I’m not going to let such a man as he is have you. I never 
dreamed you’d bother with him seriously or I’d not have 
been so slow.” 

Margaret was leaning back, looking up at him. ‘“‘I’ve 
sunk even lower than I thought,” she said, bringing to an 
end the painful silence which followed this speech. 

“What do you mean, Rita?” 

She laughed cynically, shrugged her shoulders. First, 
Craig’s impudent assumption that she loved him, and his 
rude violation of her lips; now this frank insolence of 
insult, the more savage that it was unconscious—and from 
the oldest and closest of her men friends. 

If one did not die under such outrages, but continued 
to live and let live, one could save the situation only 
by laughing. So, Margaret laughed—and Arkwright 
shivered. 

“Don’t, Rita!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’d not have believed that 
lips so young and fresh as yours could utter such a 
cynical sound.” 

She looked at him with disdainful, derisive eyes. ‘“‘It’s 
fortunate for me that I have a sense of humor,”’ said she. 
“And for you,” she added. 

“But I am in earnest, I mean it—every word I said.” 

“That’s just it,’ replied she. ‘‘You meant it—every 
word.” 

“You will marry me?” 

“T will not.” 

“ec Why? ” 

“For several reasons. 
engaged to another man.” 

““That is—nothing.” He snapped his fingers. 

She elevated her brows. ‘‘ Nothing?” 

“He’d not keep his promise to you if In fact, he 
was debating with me whether or not he’d back down.” 

“Either what you say is false,” said she evenly, ‘“‘or 
you are betraying the confidence of a friend who trusted 
in your honor.” 

“Oh, he said it, all right. 
confidences,”’ 

“No matter,” 


For instance, I happen to be 


You know how he is about 


_timidity. What an absence of originality. 


November 7, a 


Margaret rose slowly, a gradual lifting of her long 
supple figure. Grant, watching, wondered why he had | 
never before realized that the charm of her beauty | 
was irresistible. ‘‘Where were my eyes?” he asked | 
himself. ‘‘She’s beyond any of the women I’ve wasted 
so much time on.’ 

She was saying with quiet deliberateness: ‘“‘A few days 
ago, Grant, I’d have jumped at your offer—to be perfectly — 
frank. Why shouldn’t I be frank! I’m sick of cowardly 
pretenses and lies. I purpose henceforth to be myself— 
almost.” A look within and a slightly derisive smile. 
“Almost. I shall hesitate and trifle no longer. I shall 
marry your friend Craig.”’ 4 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” raged Arkwright. “If 
you make it necessary I’ll tell him why you’re marrying 
him.” 

““You may do as you like about that,” replied she. 
“He'll probably understand why you are trying to break 
off our engagement.”’ 

“You’re very confident of your power over him,” 
taunted he. 

She saw again Craig’s face as he was kissing her, 
“WVery,’’ replied she. 

“You'll see. It’s a mere physical attraction.” 

She smiled tantalizingly, her long body displayed against 
the window-easing, her long, round arms bare below the 
elbows, her hazel eyes and sensuous lips alluring. ‘“‘ You, 
yourself, never thought of proposing to me until I had 
made myself physically attractive to you,” said she. 
““Now—have I power over you, or not?” 

She laughed as his color mounted, and the look she had 
seen in Craig’s eyes blazed out in his. 

“How little physical charm you have for me,” she went 
on. ‘Beside Craig you're like an electric fan in competi- 
tion with a storm-wind. Now, Craig ” She closed her 
eyes and drew a long breath. 

Arkwright gnawed his lip. 
he exclaimed. 

“‘T wonder why it is a woman never becomes desirable 
to some men until they find she’s desired elsewhere,” she 
went on reflectively. ‘‘ What a lack of initiative. What 
If I had 
nothing else against you, Grant, I’d never forgive you 
for having been so long blind to my charms—you and 
these other men of our set who’ll doubtless be clamorous 
now.” 

“Tf you'd been less anxious to please,” suggested he 
bitterly, ‘‘and more courageous about being your own real 


“What a—a devil you are!” 


_ self, you’d not have got yourself into this mess.”’ 


“Ah—but that wasn’t my fault,”’ replied she absently. 
“Tt was the fault of my training. Ever since I can remem- 
ber. I’ve been taught to be on my guard, lest the men 
shouldn’t. like me.’”’ In her new freedom she looked back 
tranquilly upon the struggle she was at last emancipated 
from, and philosophized about it. ‘‘What a mistake 


_ mothers make in putting worry about getting a husband 


into their daughters’ heads. Believe me, Grant, that dread 
makes wretched what ought to be the happiest time of a 
girl’s life.” 

“Rita,” he pleaded, ‘‘stop this nonsense, and say you'll 
marry me.” 

“No, thanks,’’ said she. 
content.” 

She gave him a last tantalizing look and went out on the 
veranda, to go along it to the outdoor stairway. Ark- 
wright gazed after her through a fierce conflict of emotions. 
Was she really in earnest? Could it be possible that Josh 
Craig had somehow got a hold over her? ‘‘Or, is it that 
she doesn’t trust me, thinks I’d back down if she were to 
throw him over and rely on me?”’ No, there was some- 
thing positively for Craig in her tone and expression, She > 
was really intending to marry him. Grant shuddered. 
“Tf she only realized what marrying a man of that sort 
means!” he exclaimed, half aloud. ‘‘But she doesn’t. 
Only a woman who has been married can appreciate what 
sort of a hell for sensitive nerves and refined tastes mar- 
riage can be made.” 

“Ah—Mr. Arkwright!” 

At this interruption in a woman’s voice—the voice he 
disliked and dreaded above all others—he startled and 
turned to face old Madam Bowker in rustling black silk, 
with haughty casque of gray-white hair and ebon staff 
carried firmly well forward. Grant bowed. ‘‘ How d’ye 
do, Mrs. Bowker?” said he with respectful deference. 
What he would have thought was the impossible had come 
to pass. He was glad to see her. ‘‘She’ll put an end to 
this nhonsense—this nightmare,” said he to himself. 

Madam Bowker had Williams, the butler, and a maid- 
servant in her train. She halted, gazed round the room; 
she pointed with the staff to the floor a few feet from the 
window and a little back. ‘‘Place my chair there,” com- 
manded she. 

The butler and the maid hastened to move a large 
carved and gilded chair to the indicated spot. Madam 
Bowker seated herself with much ceremony. 

“Now,’’ said she, ‘‘we will rearrange the room. Bring 
that sofa from the far corner to the other side of this | 
window, and put the tea-table in front of it. Put two 


é 
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“T’ve chosen. And I’m well 


” 


shairs where the sofa was; arrange the other chairs 
And she indicated the places with her staff. | 

While the room was still in confusion Mrs. Severence 
entered. ‘‘ What is it, Mamma?” she asked. 

“Simply trying to make this frightful room a little less 

frightful.” 

“Don’t you think the pictures should be rehung to suit 
the new arrangement, ma’am?”’ suggested Arkwright. 

Madam Bowker, suspicious of jest, looked sharply at 
him. He seemed serious. 
“You are right,’ said she. 
- But people will be coming in a few minutes,”’ pleaded 
Roxana. 
- “Then to-morrow,” said Madam Bowker reluctantly. 
“That will do, Williams—that will do, Betty. And, 
Betty, you must go at once and make yourself neat. 
You've had on that cap 
two days.” 
{ “No, indeed, ma’am!”’ 
peotested Betty. 
_ “Then it must have 
been badly done up. 
‘Roxana, how can you 
bear to live in such a 
slovenly way?” 

“Will you have tea 
‘now, Mamma?” was 
Roxana’s diplomatic 
reply. 

“Yes,’’ answered the 
old lady. 

“Tea, Mr. Arkwright?” 

“Thanks, no, Mrs. 
\Severence. I’m just 
going. I merely looked 
‘in to—to congratulate 
Rita.” 
| Madam Bowker 
‘elutched her staff. ‘‘To 
‘congratulate my grand- 
Upon what, 
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look of surprise. ‘Upon 
her engagement.”’ 

“Herwhat?”’ demanded 
theold lady, while Roxana 
sat holding a lump of 
‘sugar suspended between 
bowl and cup. 

“Her engagement to 
Josh Craig.” 

“No such thing!” de- 
clared the old lady in- 

stantly. ‘‘ Really, sir, it 
is disgraceful that my 
_granddaughter’s name 
‘should be associated in 
any connection with such 
a person.” 

Here Margaret entered 
the room by the French 
windows by which she 

had left. 

She advanced, slowly 
and gracefully, amid a 
: profound silence. Just 
as she reached the tea- 
table her grandmother 
said in a terrible voice: 
“Margaret!” 

“Yes, Grandmother,” 
responded Margaret 
‘smoothly, without look- 
ing at her. 

“Mr. Arkwright here 
has brought in a scandal- 
ousstory about your being 
engaged to that—that 
Josh person—the clerk in 
one of the departments. 
Do you know him?” 

“Yes, Grandma. 
not very well.” 

Madam Bowker glanced triumphantly at Arkwright; 
he was gazing amazedly at Margaret. 

“You see, Grant,” said Roxana, with her foolish, pleas- 
ant laugh, ‘‘there is nothing in it.” 

“Tn what?” asked Margaret innocently, emptying the 
hot water from her cup. 

“In the story of your engagement, dear,” said her 
mother. 

“Oh, yes, there is,’ replied Margaret with a smiling lift 
of her brows. 

“Tt’s quite true.” 

Then, suddenly drawing herself up, she wheeled on 
Grant with a frown as terrible as her grandmother’s 
own. ‘‘Be off!” she said imperiously. 


] 


But 
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Arkwright literally shrank from the room. As he 
reached the door he saw her shiver and heard her mutter, 
“Reptile!” 

XI 

ie THE midst of profound hush Madam Bowker was 

charging her heavy artillery, to train it upon and de- 
molish the engagement certainly, and probably Margaret, 
too. Just as she was about to open fire, callers were ushered 
in. As luck had it they were the three Stillwater girls, 
hastily made-over Westerners, dressed with great show of 
fashion in what purported to be imported French hats and 
gowns. An expert eye, however, would instantly have 
pierced the secret of this formidable array of plumes and 
furbelows. The Stillwaters fancied they had exquisite 
taste and real genius in the art of dress. Those hats were 
made at home, were adaptations of the imported hats— 


*Don’t—Don’t!’”” She Murmured. “‘Some One Might See!” 


adaptations of the kind that ‘‘see”’ the original and “‘go it 
a few better.’ As for the dresses, the Stillwaters had 
found one of those treasures dear to a certain kind of 
woman, had found a ‘‘woman just round the corner, and 
not established yet’’—‘“‘I assure you, my dear, she takes a 
mental picture of the most difficult dress to copy, and 
you’d never know hers from the original—and so reason- 
able!” 

In advance came Molly Stillwater, the youngest and 
prettiest and the most aggressively dressed because her 
position as family beauty made it incumbent upon her to 
lead the way in fashion. As soon as the greetings were 
over—cold, indeed, from Madam Bowker, hysterical from 
Roxana—Molly gushed out: ‘“‘Just as we left home, Josh 
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Craig came tearing in, if possible, madder than a hatter 
—yes—really ” Molly was still too young to have 
learned to control the mechanism of her mouth; thus, her 
confused syntax seemed the result of the alarming and 
fascinating contortions of her lips and tongue—‘‘and, 
when we told him where we were going he shouted out, 
‘Give Rita my love.’” 

Margaret penetrated the purpose to anger her against 
Craig. Was not Craig intended by Mrs. Stillwater for 
Jessie, the eldest and only serious one of the three? And 
was not his conduct, his hanging about Margaret and his 
shying off from Jessie, thoroughly up on public questions 
and competent to discuss them with anybody — was not his 
conduct most menacing to her plans? Mrs. Stillwater, 
arranging for matrimony for all her daughters, had decided 
that Jess was hopeless except as a ‘‘serious woman,” since 
she had neither figure nor 
face, nor even abundant 
hair, which alone is enough 
to entangle some men. 
So, Jess had been set to 
workat political economy, 
finance, at studying up 
the political situations; 
and, if started right and 
not interfered with, she 
could giveas good account 
of her teaching as any 
phonograph. 

Margaret welcomed 
Molly’s message from 
Craig with a sweet smile. 
An amused glance at the 
thunderous face of her 
grandmother, and she 
said, ‘‘Perhaps it would 
interest you, dear, to 
know that he and I are 
engaged.” 

What could Madam 
Bowker say? What could 
she do? Obviously noth- 
ing. The three Stillwaters 
became hysterical. Their 
comments and congratu- 
lations were scraps of dis- 
jointed nonsense, and they 
got away under cover of 
more arrivals, in as great 
disorder as if the heavy 
guns Madam Bowker had 
stacked to the brim for 
Margaret had been acci- 
dentally discharged into 
them. Madam Bowker 
could wait no longer. 
“Margaret,” said she, 
‘help me to my carriage.”’ 

Mrs. Severence gave 
her difficult daughter an 
appealing glance, as if she 
feared the girl would cap 
the climax of rebellion by 
flatly refusing; but Mar- 
garet said sweetly, ‘‘ Yes, 
Grandma.” 

The two left the room, 
the old lady leaning 
heavily on her grand- 
daughter and wielding her 
ebony staff as if getting 
her arm limbered to use 
it. In the hall, she said 
fiercely: 

“To your room,” and 
waved her staff toward 
the stairway. 

Margaret hesitated, 
shrugged her shoulders. 
She, preceding, and 
Madam Bowkerascending 
statelily afterward, they 
went up and were pres- 
ently alone in Margaret’s 
pretty rose-and-gold boudoir, with the outer door closed. 

“Now!” exclaimed Madam Bowker. 

“Not so loud, please,”’ suggested the tranquil Margaret, 
“unless you wish Selina to hear.’ She pointed to the 
door ajar. ‘‘She’s sewing in there.” 

“Send the woman away,” commanded the old lady. 

But Margaret merely closed the door. ‘‘ Well, Grand- 
mother ?”’ 

“‘Sit at this desk,’’ ordered the old lady, pointing with 
the ebony staff, ‘‘and write a note to that man Craig, 
breaking the engagement. Say you have thought it over 
and have decided it is quite impossible. And to-morrow 
morning you go to New York with me.” 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Borrowing Business 


“CIX TEEN years ago,” said Mr. Cannon, of the Fourth 

National Bank of New York, addressing the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association, ‘‘I made careful investigation 
among the banks of the country, and there were not more 
than a half-dozen credit departments in as many banks 
of the United States.” 

He was discussing the great change in the method of 
borrowing wrought in the last dozen years. Formerly, in 
the main, the commercial borrower looked to his own bank 
for accommodations, and the bank’s commercial loans 
were mostly to its own depositors. Every bank was, in 
this respect, practically a detached concern, dealing with 
its own particular set of patrons. 

Nowadays, the “‘commercial paper’’ business is of 
immense proportions. The larger borrowers place their 
notes in the hands of brokers who sell them to banks nearly 
all over the country. Thus, for one thing, the risk is 
distributed. 

When an important commercial failure occurs, the 
loss, if a loss results, falls upon a great many banks, and 
the share of each bank that holds the commercial paper 
of the concern which has failed is slight. 

The proper safeguarding and handling of this paper has 
become, for the banks, a question of the first importance, 
which they discuss and attempt to deal with unitedly. 
It is an interesting phase of the steady trend toward 
coordination and solidarity—not only in the banking 
business, but in all business. That this constant tendency 
will yet find expression in a mutual guaranty, or insur- 
ance, of deposits seems to us by no means improbable — 
now that the shouting is over and the question is open to 
unprejudiced consideration. 


Imported Road-Making Knowledge 


E HAVE been going to France, also, to learn some- 

thing about good roads—that being one of the 
things they sometimes do better abroad. Of the twenty- 
three nations sending delegations to the first international 
road congress in Paris this fall, the United States sent the 
largest and, we hope, the most enthusiastic. 

“The remarkable success of the French road system,”’ 
says the last report of the Secretary of Agriculture, “‘is 
largely due to the fact that the Government maintains a 
school of roads and bridges, from the graduates of which 
is recruited a thoroughly-efficient corps of highway 
engineers.”’ 

That this is a national interest has been well realized 
in the United States only recently. The Department of 
Agriculture does now, however, give some limited in- 
struction in highway engineering. It appointed six stu- 
dents last year, and in other ways is reaching toward 
that leadership in road improvement which really belongs 
to it. Its most useful service is represented by the 
Bulletins which it distributes, giving practical advice 
upon road-building and upon the conservation of good 
roads by treatment of their surface with oil or coal-tar 
products, and by planting shade trees upon each side. 

The task in this country is as big as the country itself. 
We have over two million miles of public roads, upon the 
improvement of which in 1904 was spent approximately 
eighty million dollars. Some of the money undoubtedly 
was laid out to poor advantage. Again, surprisingly good 
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results were often obtained at small cost. In one instance 
a competent engineer, assigned by the Department, 
saved probably three-quarters of the cost of a proposed 
improvement and produced a road meeting the require- 
ments of traffic practically as well. 

The immense economic importance of good roads 
we have tried, heretofore, to suggest. The total problem, 
however, is beyond the reach of the township path-master. 


The Sinews of Peace 


‘Te outlook in Europe is somewhat discouraging. For 
a generation the grand effort of the leading nations of 
the Old World has been to insure peace by “‘ preparedness 
for war.” This effort has proved quite burdensome. 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany and England, with 
less than a quarter the area of the United States and two 
and a half times the population, have, according to the 
Statistical Abstract’s latest figures, fourteen times the 
debt and three and a half times the annual expenditure. 
Owing to differences in the structure of government the 
comparison, of course, is not strictly exact, but it will 
answer for present purpose. 

Debt and expenditure represent, partly, the premiums 
on peace insurance by the popular Dreadnaught System; 
and the unhappy little squabble in the Balkans discloses 
the melancholy fact that peace hasn’t even begun to be 
insured. The nations haven’t even got a fair start yet. 
All that they have accomplished, at such enormous 
expense, has amounted merely to a few preliminary 
warming-up exercises. 

It is a common opinion that the nations must now 
abandon all thought of a reduction of armament, and 
engage, with right hearty zest, in a real and energetic 
attempt to out-arm one another—until, at some period 
indefinitely in the future, every adult inhabitant has a 
Krupp gun, and peace will really be insured. In the 
chancelleries this prospect evokes vigorous and inspiriting 
thoughts; but the hundred and ninety million people who 
pay the freight may find it a trifle depressing. 


The Swindler as an Idiot 


XPERIMENTAL psychology ought to make a scien- 
tifie investigation of swindling. It would find, we 
think, that as a rule the rogue—contrary to common 
opinion and to a tradition that is very dear to literature — 
is an exceedingly stupid person, with little imagination 
and practically no power of invention. The history of 
rascaldom is really one long, melancholy record of plagia- 
rism. It may be doubted whether any intentional rascal 
ever had the intellectual ability to conceive an idea. 
Being, in fact, unable to live by his wits, he lives by 
somebody else’s. 
To illustrate. The other day a promising young man 
discovered that he could circumvent a loan shark by the 


simple expedient of filing a petition in bankruptcy; so he 


took to selling that recipe for beating loan sharks. Many, 
if not most, of the big swindles had an innocent origin. 
The out-and-out rascal has to steal his ideas, too. In this 
fact the psychologist would probably find an explanation 
of the most puzzling phenomenon of swindling—namely, 
the willingness of the victims. People at large continue to 
be swindled in the same old way, over and over again, in 
spite of all exposures, because they have a subconscious 
sense of the swindler’s utter inability to think up a new 
scheme. Probably, in fact, a new swindling scheme 
wouldn’t go at all. It would fail to touch the old re- 
sponsive chord—a kind of psychological vermiform 
appendix inherited from the forebears of the cave man. 
The swindler should be studied as a sort of idiot, myste- 
riously attached to some aboriginal sympathy in the race. 


A Year After the Panic 


WELVE months have passed since the panic. We 

haven’t really caught up yet, but, by virtue of lapse 
of time, we have reached a period (encouraging to senti- 
ment) when comparisons will be made with a worse 
condition instead of a better—the figures matched against 
those of the preceding year will show increase instead of 
decrease. 

In 1905, it may be recalled, bank clearings increased 
twenty-eight per cent., and railroad gross earnings a 
hundred and fifty million dollars (on top of consecutive 
increases for eight years aggregating nine hundred mil- 
lions). We made twenty-three million tons of pig iron 
against sixteen and a half million in 1904. In 1906, bank 
clearings increased eleven per cent., and railroad earnings 
two hundred and forty million dollars. We made nearly 
twenty-five and a half million tons of pig iron. The total 
foreign trade exceeded three billion, and was one-fourth 
larger than in 1904. In 1907, notwithstanding the October 
panic, bank clearings increased nine per cent., and railroad 
earnings two hundred and twenty millions. 

The gains, in short, from the beginning of 1905 to the 
panic, were colossal. |In September, this year, bank 
clearings were five per ¢ent. ahead of 1907 (or five behind, 
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if New York City be omitted). The latest reports no 
available show decreases in railroad earnings at a rate ne 
sufficient to wipe out the gains of 1906 and 1907; whi 
the make of pig iron in September was at the rate ¢ 
seventeen million tons a year, or above that of 1904. 


The Nation’s Voting Strength 


eae cee to the opportunities and respons 
bilities of citizenship is really not so prevalent a crim 
in this country as some well-meaning people thinl 
Generally speaking, people vote when there is anything t 
vote for that interests them and they are given a chance 
and the amount of thinking that they do about it is show 
by the decline of hidebound party allegiance. 

All males above twenty-one, including negroes in tk 
South and unnaturalized foreigners, as well as the man 
who lose the right to vote by moving from one locality t 
another, amount to twenty-eight per cent. of the tot: 
population, In 1896, when the issue did touch the interes 
of practically every one, the total vote amounted to abot 
twenty per cent. of the total population. Relatively 1 
population, that was the largest vote ever cast, and | 
approximately represents, no doubt, the practical votin 
strength of the country. 

The same ratio this year would give a total vote of som 
seventeen millions. But the total vote in 1904 we 
positively smaller than in 1896, and amounted to onl 
about sixteen and a half per cent. of the population. Th 
campaign, simply, was less interesting. 

A total vote this year of seventeen millions woul 
astonish everybody. The extent to which the yote fal 
below that mark will about give the degrees to which tk 
campaign failed to interest people. 


Want of Work the Weak Point 


RICES, generally speaking, have been advancing; 

Bradstreet’s “index number,”’ being a compound ¢ 
the prices of over a hundred leading commodities, we 
$8.0139 for October against $7.7227 for June, the lo 
point of the year. The October number was higher tha 
that for October, 1904, and pretty nearly as high as the 
for October, 1905. It was much higher than any numbe 
for 1901, which was a boom year. The highest point wa 
March, 1907, and the prices of breadstuffs and livestoe 
in October, 1908, were higher than then, arguing well fc 
the state of Western agriculture. Bank deposits, of cours 
are the largest ever reported. 

Judging by the leading indices, that is, the present stat 
of business in the United States would have been cor 
sidered very satisfactory at any time prior to 1905, andi 
several very important respects it would have been calle 
phenomenal. The record of commercial failures is no 
to be taken at its face value. 

Gross liabilities of insolvents have been swollen by th 
bankruptcy of several extensive and more or less rotte 
concerns whose troubles had practically no relationshi 
to current business conditions, 

One great factor, however, remains to be considerec 
Labor is not yet fully employed; and with breadstufl 
higher than at the top of the boom it is not good to k 
out of work. 

Upon industrial labor the real brunt of the reactio 
fell. Its status is improving, but it still feels the effec 
of last fall’s disturbance. 


Bachelors of Brokerage | 


‘““TJROFESSOR of Brokerage”’ is, we think, a rather ne’ 
academic title. The University of Pennsylvania, ¢ 
least, now has a chair whose occupant supports th 
designation. The course includes: “Terminology used i 
the stock and produce market; extent of speculativy| 
buying and selling; full explanation of system of dealin| 
on margin; various kinds of manipulation, such as corner 
wash sales; analyzing of a large number of speculatiy 
accounts with a view of ascertaining the difficulties er 
countered in speculation.” 
This seems to us a promising move. The censu 
unfortunately, does not distinguish between brokers an| 
private banks, but of both it gives 73,384. This is seve) 
times the number of architects, and we all know the) 
higher education pays considerable attention to archite: 
ture. Of authors, there are only 5836, and of artists (whoi) 
the census wisely differentiates from authors) there ai 
24,902. The trade of these people gets a tremendous k 
of consideration at the hands of the universities. TI 
brokers are not only much more numerous, but the 
financial importance is to that of the authors as 8,397,46 
is to 0.0087. 
The academy is beneficently invading all walks of lil 
nowadays. We expect the time is coming when a ma 
cannot get a job chalking up quotations on the blackboar 
unless he shows a degree of Bachelor of Brokerage, and tk 
more important houses will attach to their staffs a Doct¢ 
of Dope, who can discuss the probability of a rise i 
Union Pacific in a learned manner. 


) 


x 
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Good Old Luke 


HEN, there’s another way to do it. Simple, too. 
All we need to escape this hurly-burly of election 
we’ve just worried through is to enlarge the Cabinet 
sufficiently and keep President Roosevelt in the White 
House. If he had the time and there were enough 
Cabinet jobs there wouldn’t be any Democrats. They 
would all be secretaries of something-or-other, and all 
good Roosevelt men. ; 

Look them over! -There’s Strauss, Commerce and 
Labor, who was a Democrat, and they do say Attorney- 
General Bonaparte had leanings that way in the old days, 
and there was Paul Morton, and, recently, the President 
has made another dent in the Democracy by annexing 
Luke Wright as Secretary of War. Any one can see, with 
that beginning, what the President would do to the 
Opposition if he had a chance. 

Of course, Strauss and Bonaparte and Morton had re- 
formed, or backslid, according to your view of it, before 
entering the official family, but not Luke Wright. No 
reform for his. He’s a Democrat yet, but, to get at the 
nubbin of it, he isn’t working at it now. He has sort of 
laid his Democracy away in moth-balls, so to speak, put 
it in a cedar chest so it will be all fresh and whole when he 
needs it again. Some day or other, you know, he’ll go 
back to Memphis, Tennessee, to live. 

Every time the President refers to his present Secretary 
of War, and every time he referred to Wright before he 
was Secretary of War, while he was 
Ambassador to Japan and in the Philip- 
pines, the President called him ‘‘ Good 
old Luke Wright,” until we all thought 
they were old college chums. As a matter of 
fact, the man,who lifted Wright out of Memphis 
and started him on his way toward his present 
job was William Howard Taft. President Roosevelt 
never met Wright until after Wright had returned to this 
country from the Philippines on a leave of absence. How- 
ever, aS soon as the President did meet Wright he took 
out a patent on him, and has held him as his exclusive 
property ever since. ‘‘Good old Luke Wright” is the 
trade-mark. Infringers will be prosecuted to the fullest 
extent of thelaw. None genuine without the T. R. brand. 

It is, as has often been stated, quite difficult to keep a 
squirrel on the ground. Likewise, it is futile to think that 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt will ever overlook a propo- 
sition like Luke. The Colonel has an exact knowledge of 
the value of the remarkable as a contributing factor for 
additional paragraphs of history to be written. Thus, 
coming students of affairs of our day will find, alongside 
the statements, “Acted as peacemaker between Japan 
and Russia,’’ and, ‘‘Sent sixteen battleships around the 
world,”’ this nifty little fact: ‘‘ Appointed a former Con- 
federate soldier to a Cabinet position, the same being a 
Southern Democrat also.”’ Selah! 

Still, that wasn’t the only reason, for Luke Wright is 
very much of a man, fit to be in anybody’s Cabinet, by. 
right of strength of mind and character. When he was 
practicing law in Memphis he had several cases before 
Mr. Taft, then a Federal judge in Cincinnati. Taft and 
Wright grew to be good friends. President McKinley 
appointed Taft to the Philippine Commission. Taft 
wanted help. He asked for the appointment of Wright, 
and Wright was appointed. When Taft came back to this 
country Wright succeeded him, and, later, President 
Roosevelt made Wright the first American Ambassador 
to Japan, and followed that by giving him Taft’s place 
when Taft resigned as Secretary of War to accept the 
Republican nomination for President. 


Some Good Stories Spoiled 


E HAVE excellent authority for the claim that there 

are incidents in every man’s life as dramatic and as 
tragic as ever were imagined. Truth, as you will remem- 
ber, is stranger than fiction, which is a dear, delightful, 
favorite bromide, and should be amended by the words. 
“and rarer,’ as will be shown. 

Luke Wright was a Confederate soldier when he was a 
boy of fifteen. He was an artilleryman, attached to 
Maben’s battery. At Stone River the Confederates made 
an artillery charge on the Union forces. Wright’s battery 
was in it. Wright was working a gun. A messenger 
dashed up and said: ‘‘Luke, your brother Eldridge has 
just been killed!” 

Without betraying his sorrow, young Wright replied: 
“Have his body taken to the rear. You continue to work 
that gun and I will keep on with this one.” 

Again: There was a man in Memphis named Jules J. 
D. Dubose. He became a judge of the Criminal Court 
when young Wright was prosecuting attorney. Dubose 
was atyrant. One day Wright, in making an argument 
before him, said something that offended Dubose. 
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The President Took Out a Patent on Him 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Dubose leaned over the bench, livid with rage. “I will 
put you in irons, Luke Wright,” he said. 

Wright straightened up, reached to his hip-pocket and 
replied, in tense tones: “If you attempt to put me in 
irons, Jules Dubose, one of us will die.”’ 

Dubose hesitated. The young lawyer stood defiantly 
before him. Finally Dubose weakened. ‘‘ Proceed with 
your argument,’’ he said. 

Now those are good stories to tell about a man. They 
show a lot of things. The only trouble with them is that 
Wright says they are not true. He says he saw his 
brother killed, that no messenger was needed to tell him, 
and that there was nothing dramatic about it. A man 
died doing his duty. And he says he never had a personal 
altercation with a judge, or anybody else, in his life. 

Still, Wright doesn’t need stories like that to prove his 
courage and his high appreciation of his duty as a citizen. 
Always he has been on the square-toed side. When, in 
1880, his party tried to scale the State debt by fifty per 
cent., go half-way in repudiation, Wright, while in full 
knowledge that a good deal of the debt had been fastened 
on his State by the carpet-baggers, stood with the wing of 
his party on the platform that an obligation is an obliga- 
tion to be paid, no matter how incurred. He was for full 
payment with three per cent. interest, and supported John 
V. Wright, no relative of his, or, at least, no near kin, 
for Governor. The Democrats split about evenly, and 
Hawkins, the Republican candidate, was elected. 

Before that Wright had shown his mettle. In the 
yellow-fever epidemic of thirty years ago Memphis was 
infected. Hundreds died. Thousands fled. The city was 
panic-stricken, disorganized, there was looting and rob- 
bery, death on every side. Wright was made chairman of 
the Citizens’ Committee. He became the executive of the 
place. It was decided to establish a camp for the fright- 
ened people on high ground some distance from the city. 
In a month about all the other committeemen were dead, 
and Wright did the work. With three hundred bodies 
waiting for burial in the morgue the city undertaker got 
drunk. Wright took charge of the burials himself, first 
ordering the arrest of the man. After the frosts came 
Wright went ahead, without warrant of law, but backed 
by public sentiment, tore down rookeries, drilled artesian 
wells and made Memphis a healthful place. 

Really, you see, it doesn’t make much difference 
whether he let go those heroics on the battlefield or 
whether he dared and double-dared Jules Dubose or not. 
What he did in Memphis, during the plague, rather firmly 
fixes his reputation for courage and high sense of duty. 

Now that Wright is at the head of the War Department 
he is as enthusiastically for building up the army as he 
was for shooting it full of holes in the old days. He agrees 
with President Roosevelt in all his plans for strengthening 
that arm of the service, and he does his work with little 
fuss and much modesty. He is a pleasant, genial, hearty 
man, serious-minded when at work, but an excellent com- 
panion when he unbends, a good story-teller, but more of 


a cogent, logical talker than an orator. He was one of the 
leading lawyers of Tennessee before he went to the 
Philippines. Also, he is ‘‘dear old Luke.”” Do not forget 
that. And the patent will not expire until noon of March 
fourth next. Meantime, all associations of Confederate 
veterans will please govern themselves accordingly. 


The Bakery Test of Greatness 


Gane L. JEWETT, the Indiana lawyer, James 
Kerr, the big Pennsylvania Democrat, and Jay 
Durham, the theatrical man, were on the same ship com- 
ing from England to this country. 

One night in the smokeroom they had an argument 
over the comparative merits of England and the United 
States. Durham took up cudgels for England and 
Jewett was for his own country. 

Durham was getting the better of it when Jewett 
stopped all argument by saying: ‘‘No matter about all 
that. You never can impress me with the idea that a 
country is any good where they call a pie a tart.” 


The Magnate and the Milkman 


BH H. HARRIMAN, the railroad magnate, has a big 

* country place in Virginia—a hunting-box, he calls it, 

but it is more like a hunting Waldorf-Astoria. One 

morning Mr. Harriman arose early and was sitting on 
one of the porches. 

A milkman drove up and got out to 
bring in somemilk. The milkman started 
in the front door. 

“Here, you,” snapped Harriman. “Take 
that milk around the back way. What do you 
mean by bringing it in this way?” 

“Mean?” said the milkman. ‘I mean that I am a 
Virginia gentleman, and I am not accustomed to be talked 
to in this manner, suh. I shall deliver this milk where I 
please, suh. If you do not like it you have a means of 
obtaining satisfaction, suh. No No’therner like you can 
talk to me like that, suh.” 

Harriman retired. Next morning, when the same 
milkman arrived, Harriman greeted him with a low bow. 
“You are right, sir,’ he said. ‘Take the milk in the 
front way and leave it on the piano.” 


Out of a Full Heart 


We ORMED men at Washington have now 
come to understand that the White House ‘ Dee- 
lighted” is capable of many literal translations. It may 
be a variation on the popular and meaningless “‘ Glad to 
know you.” Under some circumstances it may even be a 
groan, accompanied by a mental reservation such as, “I 
wonder what that bore wants now?” or, “‘ Does he want a 
consular position or a post-office?” 

Franklin Head, who has been president of almost every 
club in Chicago, helped to build the Auditorium Theatre 
and was one of the Paris Exposition commissioners, has 
added to his laurels by causing Mr. Roosevelt to forget 
both “‘ Dee-lighted”’ and ‘‘ Bully.” 

It seems a New York friend of both the President and 
Mr. Head had been given an urgent invitation to enter 
the President’s private office without the formality of 
sending in his card. On one occasion, when he was to 
make a hurried visit, he took along Mr. Head and the 
two entered the room where sat some score of hungry 
office-seekers. One whining old fellow was so eager for 
an appointment that he refused to be satisfied with a 
definite promise, and suggested several times that he 
“guessed he’d better stay over and watch things for 
a few days.” 

It was then time for the Chicago man to renew his 
acquaintance and this was done in a perfunctory way. 
Anxious to remove any possible cloud which might have 
arisen in the President’s mind, Mr. Head remarked, in his 
hearty way: 

“T want you to know, Mr. President, that I don’t want 
athing. I would not take an office if you urged me.” 

_ Quicker than a flash the-President turned, and, extend- 
ing his hand with an unusually warm grasp, exclaimed: 

“God bless you.” 


The Hall of Fame 
@ Secretary Cortelyou, of the Treasury Department; is 
getting plump, to be polite about it. 


@ Robert Rose, William J. Bryan’s private secretary, is a 
brother of Mayor David Rose, of Milwaukee. 


CT. J. Talty, who runs the Raleigh Hotel in Washington, 
gets his fun by collecting pictures, china and rugs. 
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The kind 
prevents disease is the] 
itable societies, settlement houses 
among the poor and ignorant of our | 
It is the kind practiced by physicians, surge 
It is the kind enforced in local, state and national 
It is the kind that has abolished plagues and e 
in New York City the lowest death rate dt 
the history of the department. 

It is the kind that is distinguished from simp 
action on germ life, germ poisons and the 
It is the kind that prevents simple disorders 
Everybody in a vague way knows its if 
it applies to him or her as well as to tl 


There is no better agent for producing this kind of cleanliness than 
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It is theoretically and practically correct. 
It is theoretically correct because its only active ingredient is oxygen, the greatest 
purifying, cleansing force in the world. 
It is practically correct because it works; there is no doubt, no uncertainty when 
Dioxogen works. The eyes can see, the tongue can taste and flesh can feel the 
bubbling and foaming which always occurs when Dioxogen is brought in contact 
with decaying, decomposing, disease producing substances. 
Dioxogen is harmless. 
Dioxogen is effective. 
Dioxogen is as powerful as Bichloride of Mercury I to rooo. 
Dioxogen is safe because it only attacks decomposing, decaying matter and does 
not affect sound tissues. 
Dioxogen produces hygienic, prophylactic cleanliness, the kind that 
prevents disease. 
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» and water cleanliness by its destructive 
n which these enemies of health thrive. 


vecoming serious, that prevents infection. 
mce, but most everybody forgets that 
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Tests for 


Take a little diluted Dioxogen in the mouth, see how it bubbles and foams as it 
cleanses the decaying food particles from the teeth and gums. Repeat several 
times and note how the foaming and bubbling becomes less and less as the mouth 
becomes cleaner and cleaner, until finally, when the mouth is aseptically clean, 
there is no further bubbling or foaming. 


Pour a little pure Dioxogen on the palm of the hand, or on any sound surface of ANT 
the skin; there will be no foaming or bubbling; then pour a little on a sore, cut, OR INTERNAL AND EXTER 
wound, burn, or any injured skin surface; see how it foams and bubbles. INoDo 


_ Repeat this and note how, as the sore or affected surface becomes aseptically 
cleaner, the bubbling and foaming gradually grows less until it finally stops; 
then the injured surfaces are clean, free from disease germs or their products Cea. DWAY 


and in most cases a simple covering or bandage, to guard against reinfection, aS eee 
is all the treatment necessary to insure prompt healing. 


N it works, and why it works, are AQ SE ES 
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Let Others Tell 
You 


J. L. Pratt, General Claim Agent Chicago- 
Western Ry., St. Paul, Minn., writes: I have 
been wearing French non-elastic Suspenders, 
but like the Gordon sliding back better, as it 
gives more shoulder freedom. 

H. C. Patterson, Cashier Siskiyou Bank, 
Yreka, Cal.: 
fit me fine, and are the easiest to wear of any 
I know. 

Dr. F. O. Young, Lexington, Ky.: I have 
worn Gordon Suspenders for many mouths, 
and I am delighted with them. 


penders. ‘The sliding back is a good thing. 
W..N. Bailey, Newport, Ark.: I have “been 


. . | 
wearing the non-elastic French Suspenders | 


for 20 years, but like Gordons better. I like 
the sliding back. 

W. M. Buchanan, Odell, Ill.: I weigh 235 
pounds and am actively engaged all the time. 


elastic suspenders. 

Dr. Walter Howard, Portland, Ore.: I have 
always worn elastic suspenders but Jike 
Gordons better, because they are comfortable 
in every position and 
readjustment. Their length always remains 
the same. 

W.P. Pratt, Mgr. Hamilton College Athletic 
Assn., Clinton, N. Y.: I consider Gordon non- 
elastic sliding back suspenders the most*com- 
fortable and durable suspenders I have ever 
worn. 

W.E. Wheeler, Lumber Merchant, Williams- 
ville, Vt.: Ihave worn Gordons for months and 
find them in every way superior to elastic 
suspenders. 

P, E. Hackette, Sec’y Empire Hardware 
Co., Moscow, Idaho: 
elastic suspenders and thought I would try 
Gordons. Now 
elastic suspenders for me. 


GCOROON SUSPENDERS 
Mey ME VER GROW LONGE | 
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[ee are WOVEN 
and cannot tear. 
yA aed of stretch here 
for bending. 
—Ends are double stitched and 
cannot separate. 
—The back slides smoothly with 
every move, allowing full shoulder 
freedom. 
Ro  Coeeee webbing DOES NOT 
weaken or grow longer. 
Gas buckles always stay in the 
right place. 
f(g gS Se connect quickly. 
The clasp is simple and strong. 
ee through which the ends 
pass freely, relieving all strain. 
—Gordon cable yarn ends are the 
STRONGEST of all suspender 
ends. 
Oz cable buttonholes which 
CANNOT tear. 
OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE: If 
ends break within one year we give 
new ends FREE. If other parts break 


of Gordon Suspenders FREE. 


Compare the above 10 parts with | And then I made up my mind to reform. 


the suspenders you now wear—then 


try Gordons with the sliding back that | 


takes the place of rubber and you'll 
never go back to rubber again. 
Gordon Suspenders never grow 
longer. They keep your trousers well 
up in place, preventing sagging and 
bagging at the knees and keep the 
edges from brushing the ground. 
Most suspenders are too long or 
too short for many men. Suspender 
buckles should be in the position 
shown by Number 6 in the above illus- 
tration — NOT on your shoulders. 
Gordons are made in four sizes— 33 for 
men 5 foot 6 and shorter. 35 and 37 for 
medium sized men. 40 for tall men. Size 
is on every pair. 
If your dealer has no Gordons he should 


be willing to get them for you. If not, then 
buy of us by mail, 50c a Pair Postpaid. 


If you’re not satisfied with Gordons 
after a week’s wear we will return your 
money. Please try your home stores first. 


When ordering mention length from back suspender 
button over shoulder to front suspender button. 


GORDON MFG. CO., 261 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Gordon non-elastic suspenders | 


require no constant | 


it’s Gordons—no more | 


I have always worn | 


| A ar 
heysare eo again, this is not for you. 
much more comfortable than all-elastic sus- | 25!G€; 


| the graft game. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF 
A CHAUFFEUR 


By Ralph H. Korn 


F YOU own an automobile and run it, 
or if you are going to buy one and 
drive it yourself, this is not for you. 

If you own an automobile or intend owning 
one, and you feel that you must have a 
chauffeur to run the car for you, then, 
Push it 
read something else—this would 
teach you too much. 

I’m out of a job. The last I had was too 
good to keep—the one before that was too 
good to lose—but I didn’t learn that until 
now. You see, it was this way: 

The first man for whom I worked kept 


s0E | his machine at a public garage, paid good 
Gordon Suspenders satisfy me better than | Pp garage, P & 


wages, and paid his bills without asking 
any questions. I bought all the tubes and 
tires, and got all the discounts; the garage 
paid a commission of twenty per cent. on 
all gasoline, oil, sundries and repairs—and 
that just about doubled my wages. If 
this is to be any sort of confession, then 
I must admit, right here, that more than 
half the repair work charged for was 
never really done; that was just part of 
I must also say that I 
ran up the bill on oil and gasoline—slowly, 
at first, to sort of feel my way, and then, 
having learned that my boss had con- 
fidence in me—well, I just opened wid 
out and let her rip. ; 
Joy rides? Every time I got a night off. 


| And that, by the way, was why I lost my 


job, after having held it down for more than 
a year. It was all because of a letter that 
I was fool enough to lose before I had torn 
it up. It was from Mamie, thanking me 
for that last joy ride, when we ran into the 
fence and smashed the machine so it 
really had to be repaired. I put that letter 
in the top pocket of my duster, because I 
wanted to read it again. The ungrateful 
girl had written that she wouldn’t speak to 
me again—because I jumped when I saw 
the fence ahead, without offering to wait 
for her! 

My boss was one of those busy men who 


| never seem to have any time for anything 


| else but the office. 


I’d run him down in 
the morning, I’d run him home at night, 
and if it didn’t rain on Sunday I’d take 
him for a spin. The rest of the week was 
mine, and I had it easy—until I lost that 
letter. 

It was a Friday morning, and I hate that 
day and always will! I was up at the 
house to tell the boss that it would be two 
or three days more before he could have 
the machine, and I had read the letter 


| while on board the trolley car, on my way 


up. While waiting for the boss I pulled 
out my cigarette-case, and must have 
dropped the letter, and that tom-fool, 
James, the butler, didn’t tell me about it— 
for which I hope somebody’ll take a look 


within one year we give a new pair at his wine bill! 


Well, I got the sack—got it good and 
plenty, and when I least expected it. 


I’d learned my lesson, and this was what 
I learned: If you’ve done anything that 
would get you the bounce, and you think 


| your boss’ll find it out, go to him and tell 
| him you want to leave. 


It’ll make him 
twice as angry, and, since your place is 


| gone, you might just as well have some 


fun for the money you’ve been fool enough 
to lose! 

However, it was lucky, in a way, that I 
got the bounce when I did, for I fell right 
into a job that looked pretty, but turned 
out a tough proposition. ‘This man kept 
his machine in his own private garage, 
bought his gasoline and oil by the barrel, 
got his waste by the bale, his polish, soap 
and grease by the can—and, what was 
worse, he knew just how long things should 
last. He had every kind of a tool to keep 
the driver of his car from a garage, and he 
always looked in the tool-case to see that 
we had them with us on every trip. I had 
to carry a full set of tires; I had to carry 
a half-dozen good tubes—Oh! it was 
enough to make a fellow take to booze! 

And then came the climax—no chauf- 
feur’s discounts on tires or tubes! The 
owner could buy the stuff as cheaply as 
his driver! 

But soon I had my thinker going. I 
mustn’t buy tubes or tires—that I knew; 


but how about getting them repaired? 
That started me thinking, and I kept on 
thinking until I had found a way—a way 
that would have fooled anybody but the 
daughter of my new boss. What Id like 
to know is, what relation is she to Sherlock 
Holmes? 

The telephone bell in the little garage 
sounded (that boss certainly had it in for 
his man—he even had a private ’phone 
from the house to the garage) and I got the 
word to bring out the car. ‘“‘In a minute,” 
I says. Then I tried it. I took off the 
unlikeliest-looking shoe and squirted a 
couple of grease-gunfuls of gasoline into 
it, putting the shoe back as quickly as 
possible. Then I went to the house, where 
I was told to go on an errand. I certainly 
was glad to go alone—it would give me a 
chance to see how things worked, and 
whether I was right or wrong. . 

Off I started, and ran for about three 
miles—with nothing doing. I felt like 
swearing—it looked as if my theory was 
away off. I had been making about ten 
miles an hour, but now I saw my chance to 
speed her up. We went by our neighbor’s 
ear, and scooted after a roadster—when 
it happened! Bang! went the tire—just 
as I had hoped it would, for I had 
figured that just as soon as the shoe got 
real hot, and a little air in the tire got 
mixing with the heated gasoline that hadn’t 
had any chance to evaporate—why, that 
gasoline would just naturally have to find 
its way out—wouldn’t it? 

But I had succeeded even beyond my 
hopes, for the shock of the exploding shoe, 
at the speed that I was making, let the 
car down with a smash that twisted the 
steering-knuckle all ways at once. ‘‘ Now,” 
I says—and I was that pleased I says it 
loud—‘‘there’ll be the devil to pay,” 
meaning the nearest garage man, and 
yours truly with his rake-off later. You 
see, being alone at the time let me in 
ee I could have some of my old-time 
un! 

Did I telephone? Not much! I just sat 
on the curb and waited until I saw a car 
coming—then I looked sad, and pretended 
to be working hard. After about two hours, 
our neighbor’s car came along, and I asked 
the driver to get word of the smash-up 
to my boss. 

My man comes down, an hour later, in 
my neighbor’s car, and hands the driver a 
fiver. But would he go to a garage? Not 
he! ‘‘Get the expressman,’’ he says, “‘and 
tell him to come here—we’ll take the 
machine home.” ‘‘Durn his picture,” 
says I, ‘“why can’t I make anything out 
of this here?’’ Well, we waited about two 
more hours, and I didn’t even have a 
cigarette; but the boss just smoked away 
at his cigar and looked happy! 

‘‘Pardon me, sir,’ I says, ‘‘but don’t 
this discourage you?’’ You see, I wanted 
to make him see how badly I felt—he 
wouldn’t know my real reason for feeling 
that way, anyhow. No—he wouldn’t; 
but his daughter would—but I didn’t 
know that at the time! 

“Oh!” he says, quiet and even, “‘any- 
body who’s tom-fool enough to own an 
automobile and not run it himself” (that’s 
just exactly what he says) ‘‘ deserves all he 
gets—and I’m not kicking.’ Now, what 
do you know about that? 

Well, we got back to the garage, and he 
telegraphed fora steering-knuckle—and 
when it came I had to put it on! And 
before he would let them tie up the machine 
to the express-wagon he made me put on 
a shoe! 

“Well,” says I, ‘“‘I’ll get the shoe re- 
paired.” 

“No,” says he. ‘I don’t believe in 
repairing shoes when I can get new ones 
at almost the same cost.” 

And there you are! 

But my thinker kept going, and I says 
to myself: “‘I’ll soon have you talking from 
the other side of your head. A few more 
ey oureeed then you'll begin to repair,” 

says. 

Well, I waited about a week, and then I 
tried the same stunt again. This time I 
put the gasoline into two shoes—one in 
front and one in the rear. But I wish I 
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"NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPA 


Handsome 


Catalogue 
of Useful 


Christmas Gifts 
is Yours—FREE 


All you need to do is to write NOW for your FREE 
copy of the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Catalogue of USEFUL 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. It will be sent you FREE, 
postpaid, just as soon as we get your letter. 

This “NATIONAL” Christmas Book completely 
answers the Christmas Question. It is filled from 


cover to cover with pleasing Gifts—the kind every — 


woman would like to buy for herself—Gifts of 
Beauty and Usefulness. 

This Christmas let us solve the question of ‘‘ What 
to Give”? by enabling you to make your selection 
from New York’s choicest stocks. Let us send you 
this Christmas Book FREE — write for it TO-DAY. 


It shows in full variety the newest, choicest offerings in 


Waists Furs Skirts 
Sweaters Underwear Handkerchiefs 
Gift Hosiery Plumes Neckwear 
Feather Boas Kimonos Belts 


Fur and Cloth Coats Cloth and Voile Costumes 
Gift Apparel for Women, Misses and Children 


The “NATIONAL” Policy. 
Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” at-— 


tached --a signed guarantee to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied. 


We prepay all express charges on 
“NATIONAL” Garments to any part of 
the United States. 


Doubtless you have been reading our Ads. for years 
and have often been on the point of answering, but 
have ended by laying the magazine down and for- 
getting about it. 


Won’t you, this time, write NOW, before you lay 
this magazine down? Just say, ‘‘Send me my free 
copy of the ‘ NATIONAL’ Christmas Book.” Don’t 
do it to-morrow, or next week, but NOW—TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 W. 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. 


c 


No Agents or Branches. 


ROON SUSPENDER 


THEY NEVER CROW LONGER 


Including 
Auto Girl Box 


For Christmas Presents 


In one of these beautiful 10o-color Auto Girl 
Boxes, Gordons make the best suspender 
present—and Gordons are the best suspenders 
in every way for all men. 

Ask your dealer to get Gordons in an Auto Girl Box 
for you if he has none —if he won’t, then buy of us 
by mail. 50c postpaid. No extra charge for the Anto 
Girl Box. »Say whether for short, medium or-tall'man. 


Gordon Mfg. Co., 261 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
My Sanitary Coffee 


AGENTS Maker produces 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight ; new invention ; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 
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“Whew! It’s Hot” 
“Boo! It’s Cold”’ 


ee 


Bx dded Pleasure 


In all sorts of dusty outdoor trips, is the 
absolute knowledge that your collar is 
immaculate whatever the weather con- 
ditions may be. You are never in doubt 
as to your appearance when you wear 


Ui ALLEN GE 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 8 CUFFS 


They delight the careful dresser because they 
solvein a most satisfactory manner the problem 
of maintaining a nobby, stylish appearance 
under conditions impossible for a linen collar, 

Challenge Collars are made in all the latest, 
most up-to-date models. They have the per- 
fect fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best 
linen collars —Our new “ Slip-Easy ” finish 
permits easy, correct adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely 
waterproof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned 
with soap and water. You can’t tell them 
from linen. 

Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. If 
your dealer does not carry Challenge Brand 
Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size and 
style of collar you desire, and we will see that you 
are supplied at once. Our new booklet gives valu- 
able pointers about New York customs— what to 
wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. 


The Arlington Company, Dept. “A” 


| 725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St.; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission 
| 8t.; St. Louis, Mills Bldg.; Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 
| 
1 
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and 


_ are expressions never heard 
in houses equipped with the 


Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator 


Set the indicator at the desired 
degree, put on coal and this 
tegulator will keep the tempera- 
ture uniform, insuring comfort, 
health and economy of fuel. 


With Time Attachment [ 


We 
: 4 
the temperature can be changed ee 
at any pre-determined time to the ; 
degree desired. 
_ _ Sold by the Wholesale and 
_ Retail Heating Trade every- A 
where on a positive guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


WM. R. SWEATT, Secy., 
403 Phoenix, Minneapolis, Minn. 
144 High St., 606 Court St., 

Boston, Mass. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Build Furniture for 


Xmas Gifts 


By our patterns you can build furniture at the bare cost of 
the lumber and make beautiful Xmas presents for your friends 
atan extremely low cost. Anyone can 
do the work. Explicit directions for 
making and full sized working patterns 
sent with each plan. 


The plans are simple and easy to follow. 
Ifyou can plane the side or saw off the end 
ofa board you candothis workwith the few 
tools you already have at home. 


Send $1.00 for three plans (50c 
each) for whatever pieces of fur- 
niture you desire. Free booklet, 
‘*The Joy of Craftsmanship,”’ 
Send 2c 


explains everything. 
stamp to cover postage. 


THE ROLFSMAN SYSTEM _ 


407 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 

, of any violin or other 
30 DAYS TRIAL musical instrument. 
We pay all express charges if goods are not satisfactory to 
you. We now sell direct from our Chicago and European 


shops and give you the benefit of the middleman’s profit. 
WRITE for free catalog and Violinist’s Handbook. 


WM. P. LEWIS & SON (Est. 1869) Makers and Importers 
220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


f "Our Specialties: Strings for professional musicians; 
— also imported woods, varnishes and tools for violin makers. 
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hadn’t been such a hog. If you try the 
game—take it easy, and one shoe at a 
time’ll do. 

That daughter was taking out her 
young man for a spin and we were making 
good time until that front shoe went off. 
I didn’t want to put on another steering- 
knuckle—I tell you that’s no joke—so I 
let her down easy. But my troubles started 
right there—you bet! 

Out jumps the daughter from the auto- 
mobile, comes around in front, and starts 
in to see just how I go to work. Now, I 
never knew that she knew all about a car 
—how should I know? Any chauffeur 
that lets his people in on how to manage an 
automobile is the very worst kind of a 
traitor to the boys. Why, he’s just as 
much as taking the bread away from us! 
To those who think they know—but who 
really don’t know, except little things like 
the names of a few parts—it’s like taking 
honey from the comb when the bees are 
on a spree; but once you let them in on 
the real, ground floor—and then it’s a 
different story! 

She looks around and then it comes. 
“Why,” she says, ‘‘ just look at the bubbles! 
Wait a minute—what a funny odor for a 
tire—just like gasoline,” she says, and keeps 
on whiffing at the shoe. 

“‘T’ll put on another shoe, miss,” I says, 
scared a good bit, you can bet, ‘‘and we'll 
be off in no time.” Then I started un- 
strapping the extra front shoe from the 
tire irons on the side. 

“Wait a minute,’ she says. 
take a look at all the shoes.” 

Now—wouldn’t that anger you? 

There I stood, either having to own up 
at once, or to be caught a little later—so I 
up and tells a story about repairing the 
tube and using a coat of gasoline to keep it 
airtight. Meantime, wanting to make her 
believe me, and not knowing that she knew, 
I started to take off the shoes, after first 
getting out the extra jack. Never—never 
drive for a man who makes you take along 
two jacks. That’s the last straw! If you 
have a chisel that'll do the work (if a 
garage is near), pretend it isn’t sharp 
enough; you can always plead that the 
piece of wood or bit of stone doesn’t work 
like the hammer you ‘“‘forgot’’ to bring — 
and no sensible chauffeur ever carries a 
saw! Ifyou are driving a chain-driven car 
never carry more than one extra link with 
you—you ll invariably need two. 

Well, I took off the other front tire and 
laid it up against the curb—but she never 
moved! Then I went to the back of the 
car and started to take off one of the shoes 
— but to save my life I couldn’t remember 
which shoe I had ‘‘treated’’—so I couldn’t 
do a thing but pray. Here’sa tip: if you 
“‘treat’’ a shoe, you want to remember the 
one you fix—that’s why I advise you to 
only treat one shoe at a time. 

When I had the other shoe off—it was 
the right rear—around comes that woman, 
trundling the shoe I had laid up against 
the curb, and asks me if I could smell any 
gasoline there. I was that flustered I just 
couldn’t talk, and she says, ‘‘ All right, go 
ahead”’—and I did. When the last shoe 
came off she smelt the durned stuff, and 
she pushed it aside—‘‘till it evaporates,” 
she says. Then she makes me put on the 
two good shoes, and unstrap the extra 
rear from the tire-irons, and that made two 
shoes instead of one that I had to put on. 
Next, she makes me put the cover-cases on 
the front shoe that had gone, and the rear 
one that I had treated, and I had to strap 
them on the tire-irons! When I had done 
all this, and was just going to open the 
tool-box to get out the clothes-brush (that’s 
all a chauffeur ought to carry in his tool- 
kit, anyway), that female gives me the 
short-arm jab that makes me go through 
the ropes! Oh!—but you’ll win if you bet 
I was mad! 

“You can drive a car, can’t you, dear?”’ 
she says, nice and sweetly, to her young 
man. “Anyway, I can run this car, and I 
haven’t run it since this man came.” 
Then she turns to me: ‘‘Here you,” she 
says, ‘“‘you’re done—come to the house 
this afternoon and papa’ll give you what’s 
due; give me the garage key.” 

“Here you,” she says, and “this man,” 
she says—and not one word like chauffeur 
— wasn’t that rough, to say the least? 

Well, I didit—that is, I gave her thekey— 
but I didn’t go to the house for my week’s 
pay—not on your life! “Why?” you'll 
ask —‘‘Why?’? Because when they don't 
call you chauffeur—they know! And that 

oung man is a pretty smart lawyer, I’ve 
eard—and, well, they had me scared ! 


“First we'll 
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BE SURE OF 
THIJS LABEL 


Adler’ Collegian Clothes 


are not of that exaggerated—freakish type which good dressers rightly avoid. 
These suits and overcoats are distinctly up to the hour in every feature, but 
at the same time Jack all indication of anything a well-bred man would not 
admire. Collegian Clothes are for a particular set of people—the class who 
shrink from conspicuous extremes and demand our kind of refined looking 
clothes. The quality ofthe materials and the standard of the workmanship are 
in keeping with the “‘cut’’ of the clothes. Latest fall fashions are now shown by 
allleading clothiers. Our fashion Suggester is a twenty-four page illustrated 
book of advice on correct apparel—a postal card brings it free of cost to you. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 
(= x. 
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The “Shoe of Shoes” 
FOR MEN 


The principal factors in the shoe question 
arestyle and quality. You cannot be well 
dressed if either element is lacking. King 
Quality Shoes are masterpieces of the shoe- 
man’s craft and every detail of cutand fin- (~~ 1. 
ish reflects the highest art of the skilled shoe \ th 
designer. From the sole of oak bark tanned qi 
leather to the finest grade of linen lining, 
quality is there. Inside and out, inner soles, 
welts, counters, box, etc. It is this combi- 
nation of style, quality and workmanship ‘~~ a » 
that makes the King Quality Shoe the ~ : / 
“Shoe of Shoes"’ for men, Union made. ~ . 
Let us send you our catalogue. 
Any dealer in the United States wish- ; 
sing to control the $4.00 and $5.00 .<” de | 
M& men’s shoe trade will be sent / rye 
a sample line express paid. 


| KING QUALITY SHOES 


first class retailers the 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods, 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Resident Manager 


New York Real Estate and Financial Corporation 


Will allot exclusive territory for sale of guaran- 
teed, profit-sharing gold bonds. Attractive finan- 
cial arrangements. Liberal long term contract, 
CITY OF NEW YORK REALTY COMPANY 
170 Broadway, New York 


Delightful dining room on top floor. 
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Opportunities 


for 


Investment 


are constantly arising for those who keep in touch 
with the security markets. We are qualified both by 
experience and organization to keep our customers 
so posted. If you contemplate an investment, let us 
know what income you wish to derive therefrom, and 
what class of security you favor, or let us advise you 
from a knowledge of the nature of the funds to be 
invested. 

Also, conditions are continually arising making it 
advantageous to shift investments from one security 
to another. We have a department whose sole busi- 
ness it is to watch investments of: all customers, 
advising them immediately of any and all such oppor- 
tunities, and having no securities of our own to sell 
our advice is without prejudice. F 

Write for booklets of information relative to latest 
earnings of important Railway and Industrial corpora- 
tions, together with records of selling prices for their 
securities over a period of years; or ask us to submit a 
list of investment securities to meet your requirements. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway New York City 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATION BONDS 


Yielding About 514% 


Amply secured by mortgage. 
Earnings more than double the 
fixed charges. 

Public Service Corporations have greater 
stability of earnings through periods of ad- 
versity than have steam railroads or indus- 
trial corporations. 

This is demonstrated conclusively by the 
fact that during the past general depression 
the earnings of steam railroads and indus- 
trials showed marked decreases, while earn- 
ings of public service corporations showed 
almost universal increases, 


Send for special circular 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


43 ExchangePlace 44 State St. The Rookery 
New York City Boston Chicago 


Investigation 
Assures Knowledge as to Safety 


Our investigating department has 
had 32 years’ experience, and has the 
services of technical engineers and 
thoroughly competent lawyers. 

We only offer you bonds, which we 
have bought outright after the inves- 
tigating department has approved 
every feature of the issue. 


Send for circular No. 906-H describing 
carefully selected bonds yielding good rates, 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
(Refer to any Bank or Trust Company) 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


How To Invest 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought or intends to buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, four-page editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties and other investments and is of interest 
and value to investors and business men. 


THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchange) 
Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 


HOW WE PAY 5° 


WITHOUT RISK 


We loan a small sum on improved real estate, 
interest and part of principal payable monthly. 

Your $25.00 or $50.00 helps to make up the sum 
loaned; your profit is 5 per cent., paid at regular 
intervals by check. This is an ideal investment, 
non-speculative and withdrawable at your option, 


We haye proven our trustworthi- — 
ness to thousands of patrons during A 
the past fifteen years; our assets 
are now $1,800,000; we operate under 
the regular supervision of the New 


York Banking Department. Let 
§ us give you complete information. 
Write us to-day. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42dSt., NewYork 
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Well, that settles it. I'll sweep the 
streets—but I won’t-be a chauffeur any 
more. People are learning the tricks of 
the game too fast to suit this business. 

But before I quit I want to give the boys 
a couple of small hints. Be mighty careful 
of your’ methods and’your actions while 
you're driving for the peculiar kind of chap 
that pays each and every week, promptly, 
and’right up to the hour. That kind of 
man usually has his own garage, and is 
running his car with brains—don’t blame 
him, and don’t get excited. Take it easy, 
and some day, maybe, your chance will 
come to fool him. You can catch more 
flies with syrup than with vinegar—don’t 
forget that old saying. It’s been my ex- 
perience that the man who pays promptly 
““bounces”’ just as promptly; and once in 
a while you’ll find that that kind of a man 
will ‘‘bounce”’ even quicker than he’ll pay. 

“Mike,” the cop, used to be a steady 
friend of mine, till he got sent to the out- 
skirts. Many’s the time he’s marched me 
up to the boss and said he had to pinch me 
for speeding—and the boss’d hand him a 
fiver, or a tener, sometimes, and chuck in a 
cigar—and then we’d divide. Never drive 
for a man who won’t pay you back when 
you’re fined for speeding. When you're 
alone—always speed. There are some 
automobile owners who are cranks on this 
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subject. They won’t pay your fine if you 
are caught alone in the machine. Bosh! 

Don’t drive for the man who puts a 
speedometer or odometer on the car. The 
owner of an automobile should never know 
how fast you are driving the automobile — 
it’s absolutely none of his business. He is 
there to pay you; and if you’ve had a 
little fun overspeeding, he’s there to pay 
your fine. 

Don’t use a gasoline-tester; youshouldn’t 
care whether the stuff is poor or not— 
you're not paying for it. Don’t use any 
water or gas strainer; suppose the engine 
does get full of grit and dirt—there’s your 
chance to get her to the garage. 

The good old days for the chauffeur are 
passing. By and by everybody’ll own an 
automobile, run his own car, and have his 
own garage. Competition will drive the 
bottom out of the gasoline and oil concerns, 
and they’ll give no chauffeur’s discounts — 
exactly what happened to the tire and 
tube people. The garages will stop paying 
rake-offs—yes, the good old days for 
chauffeurs are passing. But airships are 
coming—the best time to get into a game 
is when it’s young! Me for an airship — 
yes, sirree—me for an aviator! 


Editor’s Note —This is the first of two papers 
giving the experiences ofa chauffeur. Thesecond 


will be printed in an early issue. 


The Investments of Trustees and Institutions 


HERE is, perhaps, no more helpful 
guide for the average investor who 
seeks security in the employment of 

his savings or other funds than some of the 
investments made by trustees and institu- 
tions. Most of the former are restricted by 
law and thus a real safeguard is placed 
about them. 

Most States have laws regulating the in- 
vestment of trust funds. Some are more 
rigid than others. In New York, for exam- 
ple, the statutes practically limit the in- 
vestments to those of savings-banks. 
There is a little more latitude, however, as 
in the case of loans on real estate. A New 
York savings-bank can lend only sixty per 
cent. of the value of the property, while a 
trustee may lend sixty-six and two-thirds 
of the value. The legal investments 
summed up are these: Government bonds, 
which include the bonds of States, cities, 
towns, school districts; real-estate mort- 
gages and railroad bonds, mostly first 
mortgage. The New York Court of Ap- 
peals has held that the franchise of a street 
railway is not such real-estate security as 
to make the bonds, secured by it, legal 
investments for trust funds. This ruling 
has been applied to the bonds of gas, elec- 
tric light and telephone companies, save in 
those instances in which the bonds are se- 
cured by mortgage of real estate other 
than the franchises. 

In Massachusetts a trustee may invest 
in securities ‘“‘not speculative or hazard- 
ous.” State and municipal bonds are 
deemed the best medium. The Supreme 
Court of that State once laid down the fol- 
lowing rule, which is of interest and value 
to every investor: 

‘All that can be required of a trustee to 
invest is that he shall conduct himself 
faithfully and exercise a sound discretion. 
He is to observe how men of prudence, dis- 
cretion and intelligence manage their own 
affairs, not in regard to speculation but in 
regard to the permanent disposition of 
their funds, considering the probable in- 
come as well as the probable safety of the 
capital to be invested.” 

The New Hampshire laws do not permit 
of so much latitude. The employment of 
trust funds is restricted to the following: 
1. Notes secured by mortgage on real 
estate at least double the face of the note. 
2. Deposits in savings-banks of the State 
of New Hampshire. 3. Bonds or loans of 
the State of New Hampshire or towns, 
cities and counties of that State. 4. Bonds 
of the United States. a 

In Maine, trustees may invest in Gov- 
ernment, State or municipal bonds, and in 
the stocks and bonds of successful railrdad 
and other corporations. If a trustee is|in 
doubt he may apply to a Judge of the 
Probate Court or to the Supreme Judi¢ial 
Court for advice as to investments. 

Trustees in Connecticut may invest in 
the legal investments for savings-banks of 


that State, which are practically the same 
as in New York and Massachusetts. 

In New Jersey a trustee, when not other- 
wise instructed by will, may invest in the 
following: Bonds of the State of New 
Jersey; bonds of the United States; loans 
secured by mortgage on unincumbered 
real estate lying within the State and worth 
at least twice the amount of the loan. 
These laws have been enlarged so as to 
include investments in the bonds of any 
county, city, town or township in the 
State where the total indebtedness does 
not exceed in the aggregate fifteen per 
cent. of the assessed valuation of taxable 
property. The trustee may apply to the 
Orphans’ Court for advice. 

Legal investments for trustees in Penn- 
sylvania include United States Government 
bonds, State bonds and the bonds of coun- 
ties, cities and school districts of Pennsyl- 
vania. Ground rents, a form of perpetual 
mortgage secured by real estate, and con- 
fined almost exclusively to Pennsylvania, 
are also legal. The investment of trust 
funds in the stocks and bonds of private 
corporations is forbidden. 

There is greater variety in the invest- 
ments of institutions, Frequently these 
investments reflect the character and judg- 
ment of the trustees. For example, you 
can see the hand of Major H. L. Higginson 
in the investments of Harvard, just as you 
can observe the conservative influence of 
Mr. George Foster Peabody in the invest- 
ments of Tuskegee Institute. Such invest- 
ments include bonds of the highest type 
and real-estate mortgages. 

But sometimes you find speculative se- 
curities in the lists of investments of digni- 
fied and conservative institutions. How 
do they get there? The explanation is 
that, in nearly every case, they are gifts. 
A concrete example will explain. Not long 
ago a wealthy man of advanced years who 
lived in one of the New York up-State 
towns wrote to the chairman of the 
finance committee of a big New York 
school, saying: ‘‘I am very much interested 
in your institution and want to do some- 
thing for it. I will give you a block of 
stock ina land company. Some day it 
will be valuable. I am too old to watch 
the investment, but you can.”” Thus many 
institutions have acquired speculative 
stocks that have become valuable assets. 

_ The investments of scores of big institu- 
tions might be cited, but only one of them, 
the greatest, perhaps, in the extent of its 
endowment, will be quoted. This is the 
General Education Board, to which Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller gave the largest gift 
ever made for education Its total invest- 
ments aggregate fifty million dollars. In 
the choice of its investments it had the aid 
of the whole financial organization of Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

The board’s list of railroad bonds in- 
cludes: Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
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Does for His Clients 


NVESTMENT banking houses are the 

medium through which practically all of | 
the railroads and other corporations: find a 
market for their bonds, short term notes and — 
other securities. e : 


Before a responsible banking firm offers for” 
sale to its clients the securities of a railroad 
or other corporation, it thoroughly investi- — 
gates every detail of the business; not only | 
as related to existing conditions, but judged | 
also from the viewpoint of future possibilities. ]| 

Based upon our many years of wide and 
successful experience as Investment Bankers, 
we shall be glad to send you a copy of our | 
circular describing an issue of sound invest- © 
ment bonds, yielding a liberal rate of income 
and having every reasonable promise of grow- | 
ing value. (Write for Bond Circular No. 26.) | 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Guaranteed Investment 
Paying 534% 


We offer bonds secured by mortgage on the prop- | 
erty of an Interurban Traction Company havi 
over 400 miles of track. Its location in the centr 
of Ohio, one of the richest agricultural and indus- 
trial sections of the country, insures a stable and | 
profitable business. 

An increase of 12% in net earnings for the first | 
six months of this year in spite of the hard 
times, emphasizes the strength of this investment, 
INTEREST ON THE BONDS IS GUARAN-" 
TEED BY A STRONG OPERATING COM-7 
PANY. These bonds are now selling below their | 


real value and will advance in price. 
Descriptive circular and map on application to \ 
Investment — 
Adams & Company ; 


Bankers 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sy WEATHERPROOF SIGN 
Wea f Well 


? 

Weather Won’t Faze’Em_ 
| Hire salesmen that work all hours, add J 
| weathers. Our exclusive process ‘‘ wax finish”? 
, weatherproof signs on wire fences, barns, any- 
| where; cost 75% less than metal or wood; 
4 average life 3 to 5 years. Almost impossible to = 

tear down, Attractively printed in any size == 
and variety of fast colors to order. Say anything yo 
want or we furnish snappy phrases. Big trade pullers 
A persistent, economical way to advertise. Any quantity 


you order shipped in 10 days, freight paid, Write fo 
prices, samples. High-grade salesmen wanted. 


The STATESMAN COMPANY, 18 Jefferson Ave. ,Marshall, Mich 


THIS ASHE 
LAMP - 


. 
\ bi will delight all lovers of art craft 
s furnishings. It is made of Mission 
Weathered Oak; hand rubbed: wax 
S SHADE 


Height finished; has HANDSOME SHA! 
24 in, of four panels genuine art glass, harmo- 
Shad. ; nious tints of green and white. Complete, 
Eh 5 : oe! touse. Attractive and substantial, 
in. as, oil or electricity. Fully ae 
Square, guaranteed. Other styles Specie 
7 in. shown in free booklet of 33°00 * 
Deep portable lamps and domes. Otder one Hin 
L. W. GILLESPIE for your library 
> Mission Fixtures,PortableLamps 
Dept. B, Marion, Indiana 


° : An 
Inancing 5 i 
nterprise 
A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 


ka 


4 


writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4, Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


If You Have Saved a Little Money, 
you should write for our booklet ‘“E”’ and 
descriptive list of first farm mortgage securities. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS,N.D. 


FOR BOYS. A 2c stamp 
sent today will bring you 
our interesting 80-Page 
Catalog, full of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of 
all manner of electrical 


etc. Every boy should have this book —it’s the greatest electrical ed- 
ucational emporium ever produced—just in time for the Holida; 
contains hundreds of suitable suggestions for Xmas gifts. Price: 
A 2c stamp gets it—send todayto 3 
Voltamp Electric Mfg. Co. 
Post Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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= Running | 
ater in Zero Weather 


There is no longer any necessity for 
inconvenience and repairs due to 
frozen tanks and pipes. No matter 


how cold it may be, you can have a 
constant supply of fresh running water 
delivered at a useable temperature 
to all fixtures, if you install the 


Kewanee System 
of Water Supply | 


No elevated tank exposed to all extremes in 
weather conditions. No freeze-ups in winter 
and no warm, stagnant water in summer. In- 
stead,a Kewanee Pneumatic Tank is located 
in the cellar, or buried in the ground. It can- 
not leak, freeze, overflow or collapse. 

Water will always be on tap at the plumbing 
fixtures. Horses and stock can be watered 
in the barn, First-class fire protection as- 
sured for your buildings. 

Over 9,000 Kewanee Systems in operation, 
supplying water for country and suburban 
homes, farms, schools, public and private 
institutions, etc. 

The Kewanee System is the original water 
supply system, involving the use of air pres- 
sure instead of gravity pressure. There are 
imitations now—avoid them. Get the genuine 
and you will take no chances — we guarantee 
that. Look for our trade-mark and Kewanee) 
name plates on tank and pumping ! 
machinery. 

No charge for expert engineering service. 
Let us help you solve your water supply prob- 
lem. Write for our 64-page illustrated cata- 
log No. 38. It is free. 


‘Kewanee Water Supply Company 
Kewanee, Illinois 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg., 50 Church St., 
New York ty 
1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
710 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


|Wiite at the Top 


of your list for winter needs 


taint 
Union Suits — 


@ They are the embodiment e& underwear 
comfort. Every suit carries FIT, FINISH 
and DURABILITY. That is why men 
who wear r Union Suits are 
enthusiastic about them. Men who have 
never worn them have yet to learn ¢& com- 
plete underwear satisfaction and comfort. 
q i Union Suits have “the 
Lap without the Gap” and “the Crotch that 
Covers.” Buttons that are sewed on to stay ae 
that you can find without a lantern; Never-rip seams; 
Cuffs that do not get baggy and crawl up; Perfect Sizing 
and Laps that positively stay closed. All this and more 
at popular prices that fit the purse. 


At the Better Stores. 
Ask your dealer—if he will not supply you, write 


The Superior Underwear Co. 
132 Downing Street, Piqua, Ohio. 
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TEN-YEAR 
PEN 


is guaranteed to write for ten 
ears without leaking, flooding, 
Misting, or peratcace Tt fills 
itself and cleans itself, always 
writes and never scratches. 


B PRICE, $2.50 


Money refunded if pen is not perfectly satisfactory, or 
to responsible persons with references we will send 
six pens for a week’s trial and examination. Try it! 
t 


7, 


GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 


_ 616 Tremont Temple, BOSTON, MASS 


EDDING ee 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid ahaa 
iti 100 50c; with case 75c. Souvenir post car > 
Visiting Cards 7 monogram stationery. Write for samples. 


. gages. 
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4s; Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint | 
4s; Wisconsin Central First 4s; Atlantic | 
Coast Line 4s; New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Debenture 4s; Missouri Pacific 
4s; Chicago and Alton 8s and 314s; Rock 
Island 4s; Western Pacific 5s; Pennsyl- 
vania Convertibles; Lehigh Valley 4s; 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Equipment 
416s; Chesapeake and Ohio Equipment 4s; 
Atlantic Coast Line 5 per cent. notes; Nor- 
folk and Western Convertible 4s; Southern 
Railway 5 per cent. notes; Louisville and 
Nashville 5 per cent.*notes; Colorado and 
Southern Equipment 5s; Interborough 
Rapid Transit 5 per cent. notes; St. Louis, 
Tron Mountain and Southern Refunding 4s, 
and Morris and Essex 3 ls. 

The industrial bonds include nearly five 
million dollars in United States Steel Sink- 


ing Fund 5s; American Cigar Company 
4 per cent. notes; Colorado Industrial 
Company 5s; American Telephone and 
Telegraph Convertible 4s; Central Leather 
First 5s; Western Union 5s, and Westing- 
house Convertible 5s. The board also has 
half a million in Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment bonds. 

The board’s railroad stocks embrace 
21,695 shares New York Central; 31,034 
shares Manhattan Railway stock; 21,695 
shares Missouri Pacific; 10,000 shares 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and 1000 shares 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul common, 
and 400 shares St. Paul preferred. 

There is great similarity in the invest- 
ments of our big universities. Yale, for 
example, has more money invested in rail- 
road bonds than in any other kind of 
security. Her holdings include: Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe 4s; Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy 31s; Illinois Central 
4s; Lake Shore 4s; New York Central 
3814s; New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Convertible 6s, and other standard 
railroad bonds of this type. Yale has more | 
than $3,000,000 invested in real-estate 
mortgages. It also owns a big quantity of 
New York City corporate stock, which is 
extremely desirable for investment. Yale’s 
average yield is 4.88 per cent. 

Harvard has more than $5,000,000 in 
standard railroad and municipal bonds. 
Its investments also include a large quan- 
tity of traction bonds. As in the case of 
all other colleges a goodly portion of the 
University’s funds is in real-estate mort- 
gages. The net income from the Harvard 
investments averages 4.91 per cent. 

The University of Chicago, whose in- 
vestments aggregate $14,000,000, has more 
money in real-estate loans than any other 
college. It is one of the few colleges having 
money in farm mortgages. 

There is a peculiar interest in the invest- 
ments of life-insurance companies for the 
reason that the future prosperity and wel- 
fare of many homes depend upon the 
safety of these funds. Many States, espe- 
cially New York, have laws regulating the 
investments of the companies’ assets, The 
New York laws grew out of the late insur- 
ance scandals, which showed such reckless 
expenditure of money in favored corpora- 
tions. Now the companies there can only 
invest in real-estate mortgages and mort- 
gage bonds. They are not permitted to 
buy stocks. No investments can be made 
in collateral trust bonds where the deposit 
of stocks as collateral is more than one- 
third of the total amount of collateral de- 
posited. In the main, the big companies 
prefer long-term to short-term investments. 

The assets of the “Big Three” compa- 
nies—the Equitable, Mutual Life and New 
York Life—show that the bulk of the in- 
vestments is now in real-estate mortgages 
and bonds. The average interest earned 
by the Equitable will show what the yields 
are. Its average return on all mortgage 
loans is 4.53 per cent., while the yield on 
the loans made last year has averaged 5.17 
per cent. The companies are buying less 
real estate than formerly. One interesting 
feature of life-insurance investments is the 
large number of foreign bonds, which range 
from British Consols to Brazilian State 
loans. 

The investments of life-insurance com- 
panies outside New York, and especially 
those with home offices in the Middle West, 
include many farm mortgages, which, when 
well selected, afford a safe and profitable 
investment. More than $400,000,000 is 
invested by life companies in farm mort- 
The company having the largest 
sum employed this way has from three to 
ten millions in each of the following States: 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Michigan and Kansas. 
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ame 
Stamped here 


On and off with one hand. 


No coil springs to break or loosen. 

A great thing and its extreme sim- 

plicity makes it all the more wonderful. 

If any eyeglass can be made to fit you, 

a Shur-On can. If other kinds cannot—a 


Shur-On MAY, 


Improve the looks as well as the sight 


Free 


for a postal 
Valuable Book, 


Your present lenses can be put 
into a Shur-On mounting. 


Beware of Imitations “Styles and Innova- 
tions in Eyeglasses,” 
whichexplains how the effect 

of the finest lenses may be ruined 


byill-fitting frames and mountings. 
Send for it today 


Every wearer of glasses should havea copy of this book. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B, 
Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 


Consider an effort to 
substitute an impo- 
sition, Mat the 
better opticians 
everywhere. 


Banish Ignition Trouble 


You can make certain of the perfect firing of your engine by having your 
motor car equipped with the Remy High Tension Magneto — 


The szmplest magneto on the market. For instance, the Remy is the 
magneto without brushes. No brushes to give you trouble, wear out and be 
replaced. The little attention’ that the Remy needs can be understood by 
any motorist at a glance. 


With this magneto the horse-power of any car is increased from 5 to 20 
per cent dy actual brake test. 


More Remy Magnetos have already been sold for 1909 cars than all our 
competitors combined can sell. The total number to date exceeds 15,000. 
And more Remy Magnetos are now in use on American-built cars than all 
others put together. 


If the most experienced motorists of the country think so much of it you 
certainly take no chances with the Remy. 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of Magnetos in America 


Overland, Cameron, Midland, Nordyke 
& Marmon, and Haynes cars—and more 
Remys are being specified every day for 
the cars of other makers. 

Write us for illustration and full de- 
scription of our new magneto. If you are 
a victim of firing troubles 
have the Remy put on 
your car right away. 

Be sure to specify a 
Remy Magneto for 
your 1909 car. 


Our magnetos were giving splendid serv- 
ice before the automobile became prac- 
ticable. The Remy is used in the 200 h. p. 
gasoline electric steel cars manufactured 
for the Union Pacific by the McKeen 
Motor Car Company. 

The Remy is used with 
the powerful engines that 
operate the big Gerling gangs 
of fourteen plows inthe West. 

The Remy is used on all the 
Buick, Maxwell, Apperson, 
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“Lightweight 
Peerless ’’ 


Table Open 


The Folding Table 
That Won't Wobble 


Where the ‘‘Lightweight”’ Peer- 
less Folding Vable is far superior 
to ordinary folding tables is in its 
strength and rigidity and its unusu- 
ally handsome appearance. It is the 
only folding table with a veneered 
top showing the natural beauty and 
grain of the wood. Doesn’t look 
like a folding table. The legs of the 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


lock automatically; a touch unlocks it. 
The unusual rigidity is due to the unique 
construction of the cross-work which up- 
holds the panel. A 30 inch table weighs 
but ten pounds and will carry a thou- 
sand. Ideal for games or luncheons. Our 


Round Folding Dining Table, 
48 inches in diameter, seats eight persons. 
Very thing for small rooms. Also 24 
inch square table, with round corners, 
legs fold flush with rim. 

“T ightweight” Peerless Tables are made 
in all sizes—round and square—cloth, 
leatherette or natural wood three-ply ve- 
neered tops. All tables fully guaranteed. 


Examine them at your dealer's. 
If he doesn’t handle, send 
for illustrated booklet 
telling how we supply 
you direct, 


CARROM- 
ARCHARENA CO., 


Ludington, 
Mich. 


“Lightweight 
Peerless ’’ 
Table Folded 


Knickerbocker 


SPRAYBRUSH 


Fa met 

COO 

S8600 Ai ah 
The only bath appliance that sends 
countless tiny streams of clean, 
fresh water continuously and di- 
a rectly to the skin through a 
myriad of soft, velvety little 
rubber tubes. Use of the 
Knickerbocker Spraybrush 
combines the beneficial ef- 
fects of a shower bath with 
a gentle and thorough mas- 


sage that promotes health, § 


vigor and beauty. It offers 

a delightfully quick and 

thorough means of bathing 

children. For shampooing alone 

it is worth many times its small 

cost,as it enables you to use eggs 

¥ to keep the hair luxuriantly 

3 < fine and cleanse the scalp in a 


> completely satisfactory manner. 


Will Not Scratch or Irritate the Tenderest Skin 


The Knickerbocker is unlike any other brush; it has no 
bristles. It is made of pure, fine rubber, with flexible back, 
and to the erasing property of rubber is added the cleansing 
power of flowing fresh water. 

ae If your dealer doesn’t handle 
the Knickerbocker Spray- 
brush write for booklet 
telling about it and 
quoting prices for 
different sizes, 


THE PROGRESS CO. 
707 Rand - McNally 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


Estab. 1869 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


For Bath, Massage and Shampoo 
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PREPARING A BIG CGRIMINAL 
CASE FOR TRIAL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the part of all the lawyers in the case, while 
a plea of insanity requires that, for the 
time being, the district attorney shall be- 
come an alienist, familiar with every aspect 
of paranoia, dementia precox, and all other 
forms of mania. He must also reduce his 
knowledge to concrete, workable form, and 
be able to defeat opposing experts on their 
own ground. William Travers Jerome ac- 
complished both these feats in the trial of 
Carlisle W. Harris, where he appeared for 
the defense, and of Harry K. Thaw, where 
he acted as prosecutor. But such knowl- 
edge comes only by prayer and fasting— 
or, perhaps, rather by months of hard and 
remorseless grind. 


Getting Ready for the Experts 


The writer once prosecuted a druggist 
who had, by mistake, filled a prescription 
for a one-fourth-grain pill of calomel with 
a one-fourth-grain pill of morphine. The 
baby for whom the pill was intended died 
in consequence. The defense was that the 
prescription had been properly filled, but 
thet the child was the victim of various 
diseases, from acute gastritis to cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

In preparation the writer was compelled 
to spend four hours every evening for a 
week with three specialists, and became 
temporarily a minor expert on children’s 
diseases. To-day he is foreed to admit 
that he would not know a case of acute 
gastritis from one of mumps, But the drug- 
gist was convicted. 

Yet it is not enough to prepare for the 
defense you believe the accused is going 
to interpose. A conscientious preparation 
means getting ready for any defense he 
may endeavor to put in. Just as the pru- 
dent general has an eye to every possible 
turn of the battle and has, if he can, reén- 
forcements on the march, so the prosecutor 
must be ready for anything, and readiest 
of all for the unexpected. He must not 
rest upon the belief that the other side will 
concede any fact, however clear it may 
seem. Some cases are lost simply because 
it never occurs to the district attorney 
that the accused will deny something 
which the State has twenty witnesses to 
prove. The twenty witnesses are, there- 
fore, not summoned on the day of trial, 
the defendant does deny it, and as it is a 
case of word against word the accused gets 
the benefit of the doubt and, perhaps, is 
acquitted. 

No case is properly prepared unless there 
is in the courtroom every witness who 
knows anything about any aspect of the 
case. No one can foretell when the unim- 
portant will become the vital. Most cases 
turn on an unconsidered point. A prose- 
cutor once lost what seemed to him the 
clearest sort of a case. When it was all 
over, and the defendant had passed out of 
the courtroom rejoicing, he turned to the 
foreman and asked the reason for the 
verdict. 

“Did you hear your chief witness say 
he was a carpenter ?’’ inquired the foreman. 

“Why, certainly,” answered the district 
attorney. 

“Did you hear me ask him what he paid 
for that ready-made, pine door he claimed 
to be working on when he saw the assault?” 

The prosecutor recalled the incident and 
nodded. ; 

“Well, he said ten dollars—and I knew 
he was a liar. A door like that don’t cost 
but four-fifty!”’ 

It is, perhaps, too much to require a 
knowledge of carpentry on the part of a 
lawyer trying an assault case. Yet the 
juror was undoubtedly right in his de- 
duction. 


The Defense of Insanity 


In a case where insanity is the defense, 
the State must dig up and have at hand 
every person it can find who knew the 
accused at any period of his career. He 
will probably claim that in his youth he 
was kicked in a game of football and 
fractured his skull, that later he fell into an 
elevator shaft and had concussion of the 
brain, or that he was hit on the head by a 
burglar. It is usually difficult, if not im- 
possible, to disprove such assertions, put 
the prosecutor must be ready, if he can} to 
show that football was not invented until 


after the defendant had attained maturity, 
that it was some other man who fell down 
the elevator shaft, and to produce the 
burglar to deny that the assault occurred. 
Naturally, complete preparation for an 
important trial demands the presence of 
many witnesses who ultimately are not 
needed and who are never called. Prob- 
ably in most such cases only about half the 
witnesses testify at all. 

Most of what has been said has related 
to the preparation for trial of cases where 
the accused is already under arrest when 
the district attorney is called into the case. 
If this stage has not been reached the 
prosecutor may well be called upon to 
exercise some of the functions of a detect- 
ive in the first instance. 

Almost three years ago it was brought 
to the attention of the New York authori- 
ties that many blackmailing letters were 
being received bearing the name of ‘‘ Lewis 
Jarvis.” 

These were of a character to render the 
apprehension of the writer of them a 
matter of much importance. The letters 
directed that the replies be sent to a certain 
box in the New York post-office, but as the 
boxes are numerous and close together it 
seemed doubtful if ‘‘Lewis Jarvis’’ could 
be detected when he called for his mail. 
The district attorney, the police and the 
post-office officials finally evolved the 
scheme of plugging the key of ‘Lewis 
Jarvis’”’ box with a match. The scheme 
worked, for “‘Jarvis,’’ finding that he could 
not use his key, went to the delivery 
window and asked for his mail. The very 


instant the letters reached his hand the 
gyves were upon the wrists of one of the 
best-known attorneys in the city. 


How Reporters Help 


When the district attorney has been 
apprised that a crime has been committed 
and that a certain person is the guilty 
party he not infrequently allows the sus- 
pect to go his way under the careful watch 
of detectives, and thus often secures much 
new evidence against him. In this way it 
is sometimes established that the accused 
has endeavored to bribe the witnesses and 
to induce them to leave the State, while 
the whereabouts of stolen loot is often 
discovered. In most instances, however, 
the district attorney begins where the 
police leave off, and he merely supplements 
their labors and prepares for the actual 
trial itself. But the press he has always 
with him, and from the first moment after 
the crime up to the execution of the sentence 
or the liberation of the accused, the re- 
porters dog his footsteps, sit on his door- 
step and deluge him with advice and 
information. Now a curious feature about 
the evidence ‘‘worked up” by reporters 
for their papers is that little of it material- 
izes when the prosecutor wishes to make 
use of it. Of course, some reporters do 
excellent detective work, and there are one 
or two veterans attached to the criminal 
courts in New York City who, in addition 
to their literary‘capacities, are natural-born 
sleuths, and combine with a knowledge of 
criminal law almost as extensive as that of 
a regular prosecutor a resourcefulness and 
nerve that often win the case for which- 


ever side they espouse. I have frequently 
found that these men knew more about 
the cases which I was prosecuting than I 
did myself, and a tip from them has more 
than once turned defeat into*victory. But 
newspapermen, for one reason or another, 
are loth to testify, and usually make but 
poor'witnesses. They‘feel that their motives 
will be questioned, and are naturally un- 
willing to put themselves in an equivocal 
position. The writer well remembers that 
in the Mabel Parker case, where the 
defendant, a young and pretty woman, 
had boasted of her forgeries before a room- 
ful of reporters, it was impossible when 
her trial was called to find more than one 
of them who would testify—and he had 
practically to be dragged to the witness 
chair. In point of fact, if reporters made a 
practice of being witnesses it would prob- 
ably hurt their business. But, however 
much ‘‘faked’”’ news may be published, a 

rosecutor who did not listen to all the 

ints the press boys had to give would 
make a great mistake; and as allies and 
advisers they are often invaluable, for they 
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COUPON BOND 
Stands Seven — 


Complete Erasures 


There could be no stronger 
proof of its exceptional quality 
worth. If it were anything 
other than the very best, 
this test would be impossible, 


COUPON 
BOND © 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


is Real Bond, not near-bond 


It is made only of the finest, 
newest factory clippings, washed 
not cut, to pulp, and the integral 
strength of the original fibre ‘7 
preserved in the finished prod 
uct. Stronger, finer and better 
in color, as is evident ata sland 
COUPON BOND is the one 
paper best qualified in every way 
to fitly represent the high-grade: 
house. 

JUDGE IT YOURSELF 


Write us without delay for samples of this 
splendid paper in all colors, also of booklet 
and cover papers. Compare these with 
the paper you are now using. Put them 


ee 


to any test you wish. Comparison will 
only emphasize the fact that COUPON 
BOND is the paper you should use. 
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Warm Chamois Garments 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE ; 


} Made from extra heavy Black Horn Chamois Skins and 
lj Suede finished like finest Glove-Leather — Strong and Serv- 
iceable—Guaranteed to remain as soft as velvet when washed, 
Our Black Horn Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and 
| Norfolk Jacket for women, is the warmest, softest, and most 
I] stylish leather garment ever made for the bodily comfort of 
ii Sportsmen, Automobilists, Golfers, and for all cold weather | 
l] wear, It is as light as a feather—weighs about a pound only. 
i} We also make chamois shirts, vests, socks and any other ff 
i special garment desired. f 
Send for booklet illustrating all garments and showing ff 
the chamois in colors, 
Ask your dealer for Black Horn Chamois for ff) 
lj] general uses, or send direct to us. It is the only 
fH chamois backed by the manufacturer’s name. 
] Black Horn is guaranteed washable. ! 
i It will not harden. Price 25c per sq. ft. 


STERLING LETTER SEAL 35 $22t3sa | 
This is one of many articles illus-_ 


trated in our Catalog No. 20. It’s free. 
Send postal for it today. ; 


Warren Mansfield Co.?°32¥hand, Me. 


The Flick of a Finger! 


exactly the same for single, 
double or treble—no chance 
of missing—with the 

\ NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith &Bros. Typewriter 


_ —Nothing on any other writing 
machine to equal this intelligent 
| . 

device. 

_ —Variable spacing at will. 
—Operator’s hands never out of 
position. 

_ —One single motion (instinctive) 
advances the paper and returns car- 
riage from any point to any point. 


} —Just the flick of a finger! 
| 


Send for Free Book. 


‘L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S. A. 


“Head 
| Office for 


hae Queen 


Victoria 
| Street, 


ALL 
the 
f writing 
ALWAYS 
in sight 


|>)  DESK- TABLE 


sat sl aba 


For Your Home 


The Cadillac Desk-Table fully meets the 
requirements of Desk and Table, of which it 
isa perfect combination. The cost isno more 

| than that of the ordinary high-grade table 
and the economy of floor and wall space 


is a valuable feature. Extension Desk and | | 
Stationery Compartment with ink well and |~ 
} pen rack sunk flush, instantly available. |<, 
Appropriate styles, sizes, woods and fin- 
fH) ishes, for home, office, or student’s use. 
Write for booklet D and name of ‘‘ Cadillac”’ 
dealer in your city. Only the Cadillac is a 
““Desk-Table”— patented. 


}) CADILLAC CABINET CO., Detroit, Mich. |, 


Red Baby “Vulcan” Ink Pencil 
a TheONE perfect, non-leakable ink 


pencil at a moderate price. 


Manufacturers, 
135 Greenwich Street, 
_ (Entrance 27 Thames Street) New York 
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can tell him where and how to get evidence 
of which otherwise he would never hear. 

The week before a great case is called is 
a busy one for the prosecutor in charge. 
He is at his office early to interview his 
main witnesses and go over their testimony 
with them so that their regular daily work 
may not be interrupted more than shall 
be actually necessary. Some he cautions 
against being over-enthusiastic and others 
he encourages to greater emphasis. The 
bashful ‘‘cop”’ is badgered until at last 
he ceases to begin his testimony in the cut- 
and-dried police fashion. 

“On the morning of the twenty-second 
of July, about three-thirty A. M., while on 

ostat the corner of Desbrosses Street i 
e starts. 

“Oh, quit that!” shouts the district 
attorney. ‘Tell me what you saw in your 
own words.” 

The ‘‘cop”’ blushes and stammers: 

“* Aw, well, on the morning of the twenty- 
secondof July, about three-thirty A. M. i 

“Look here!’ yells the prosecutor, 
jumping to his feet and shaking his fist at 
him, ‘‘do you want to be taken for a d—n 
liar? ‘Morning of the twenty-second of 
July, about three-thirty A. M., while on 


post!’ You never talked like that in your 
life.” 

By this time the “cop” is “‘mad clear 
through.”’ 


“T’mnoliar!” he retorts. “‘Isawthecuss 
pull his gun and shoot!” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?” laughs 
the prosecutor, and Patrick, mollified with 
a cigar, dimly perceives the objectionable 


feature of his testimony. 


The Finishing Touches 


About this time one of the sleuths comes 
in to report that certain much-desired 
witnesses have been located and are in 
custody downstairs. The assistant makes 
immediate preparation for taking their 
statements. Then one of the experts 
comes in for a chat about a new phase 
of the case occasioned by the: discovery 
that the defendant actually did have 
spasms when an infant. The assistant 
wisely makes an appointment for the 
evening. A telegram arrives saying that a 
witness for the defense has just started for 
New York from Philadelphia and should 
be duly watched on arrival. The district 
attorney sends for the assistant to inquire 
if he has looked up the law on similar cases 
in Texas and Alabama—which he probably 
has not done; and a friend on the telephone 
informs him that Tomkins, who has been 
drawn on the jury, is a boon companion of 
the prisoner and was accustomed to play 
bridge with him every Sunday night before 
the murder. 

Coincidently, some private detectives 
enter with a long report on the various 
members of the panel, including the afore- 
said Tomkins, whom they pronounce to be 
‘fall right,’’ and as never having, to their 
knowledge, laid eyes on the accused. 
Finally, in despair, the prosecutor locks 
himself in his library with a copy of the 
Bible, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations and 
a volume of celebrated speeches, to prepare 
his summing up, for no careful trial lawyer 
opens a case without first having prepared, 
to some extent, at least, his closing address 
to the jury. He has thought about this for 
weeks and perhaps for months. In his 
dreams he has formulated syllogisms and 
argued them to imaginary yet obstinate 
talesmen. He has glanced through many 
volumes for similes and quotations of 
pertinency. He has tried various argu- 
ments on his friends until he knows just 
how, 7f he succeeds in proving certain facts 
and the defense expected zs interposed, he 
is going to convince the twelve jurors that 
the defendant is guilty and, perhaps, win an 
everlasting reputation as an orator himself. 

This superficial sketch of how an im- 
portant criminal case is gotten ready for 
trial would be incomplete without some 
further reference to something which has 
been briefly hinted at before—preparation 
upon its purely legal aspect. This may 
well demand almost as much labor as that 
required in amassing the evidence. Yet 
careful and painstaking investigation of 
the law governing every aspect of the case 
is indispensable to success. The prosecutor 
with a perfectly clear case may see the 
defendant walk out of court a free man, 


simply because he has neglected to ac- 


quaint himself with the various points of 
law which may arise in the course of the 
trial, and the lawyer for an accused may 
find his client convicted upon a charge to 
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which he has a perfectly good legal defense, 
for the same reason. 

Looking at it from the point of view of 
the prisoner’s counsel, it is obvious that it 
is quite as efficacious to free your client 
on a point of law, without having the case 
go to the jury at all, as to secure an ac- 
quittal at their hands. 

At the conclusion of the evidence intro- 
duced in behalf of the State there is always 
a motion made to dismiss the case on the 
ground of alleged insufficiency in the proof. 
This has usually been made the subject of 
the most exhaustive study by the lawyers 
for the defense, and requires equal prepara- 
tion on the part of the prosecutor. The 
writer recalls trying a bankrupt, charged 
with fraud, where the lawyer for the 
defendant had written a book of some three 
hundred pages upon the points of law which 
he proposed to argue to the court upon his 
motion to acquit. But, unfortunately, his 
client pleaded guilty and the volume was 
never brought into play. 

But a mastery of the law, a thorough 
knowledge and control of the evidence, a 
careful preparation for the opening and 
closing addresses, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the panel from which the 
jury is to be drawn are by no means the 
only elements in the preparation for a great 
legal battle. One thing still remains, quite 
as important as the rest—the selection of 
the best time and the best court for the 
trial. “‘A good beginning” in a criminal 
case means a beginning before the right 
judge, the proper jury, and at a time when 
that vague but important influence known 
as public opinion augurs success. A clever 
criminal lawyer, be he prosecutor or 
lawyer for the defendant, knows that all 
the preparation in the world is of no 
account provided his case is to come before 
a stupid or biased judge, or a prejudiced 
or obstinate jury. Therefore, each side, 
in a legal battle of importance, studies, as 
well as it can, the character, connections 
and cast of mind of the different judges 
who may be called upon to hear the case, 
and, like jockeys at the flag, try to hurry 
or delay, as the case may be, until the 
judicial auspices appear most favorable. A 
lawyer who has a weak defense seeks to 
bring the case before a weak judge, or, 
if public clamor is loud against his client, 


makes use of every technical artifice to | 


secure delay, by claiming that there are 


flaws in the indictment, or by moving for | 


commissions to take testimony in distant 


points of the country. The opportunities | 


for legal procrastination are so numerous 
that in a complicated case the defense may 
often delay matters for over a year. This 
may be an important factor in the final 
result. 


The Judge’s Charge 


Yet even this is not enough, for, ulti- 
mately, it is the judge’s charge to the jury 
which is going to guide their deliberations 
and, in large measure, determine their 
verdict. The lawyers for the defense, 
therefore, prepare long statements of what 
they either believe or pretend to believe to 
be the law. These statements embrace all 
the legal propositions, good or bad, favor- 
able to their side of the case. If they can 
induce the judge to follow these so much 
the better for their client, for even if they 
are not law it makes no difference, since 
the State has no appeal from an acquittal 
in a criminal case, no matter how much 
the judge has erred. In the same way, but 
not in quite the same fashion, the district 
attorney prepares ‘‘requests to charge,” 
but his desire for favorable instructions 
should be, and generally is, curbed by the 
consideration that if the judge makes any 
mistake in the law and the defendant is 
convicted he can appeal and upset the case. 
Of course, some prosecutors are so anxious 
to convict that they will wheedle or deceive 
a judge into giving charges which are not 
only most inimical to the prisoner, but so 
utterly unsound that a reversal is sure to 
follow; but when one of these professional 
bloodhounds is baying upon the trail all 
he thinks of is a conviction—that is all 
he wants, all the public will remember; to 
him will be the glory; and when the case is 
finally reversed he will probably be out of 
office. These “‘requests’”’ cover pages, and 
touch upon every phase of law applicable 
or inapplicable to the case. Frequently 
they number as many as fifty, sometimes 
many more. It is “up to” the judge to 
decide ‘‘off the bat’? which are right and 
which are wrong. If he guesses that the 
rigat one is wrong or the wrong one right 
the defendant gets a new trial. 
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CINCERIY TAL 
VAD eT 
TO THE COLLEGE BOY. 


LLOW us, during this breathing 
spell after advice and appeal from 
the campaign managers eager that 

your first vote should be cast with an eye 
to your future, to tell you something about 
clothes. You can only vote every so often, 
but from now on you've got to think, and 
think frequently, about your clothes; for 
while clothes may not make the man they 
do help to make his reputation. 


In your college you have already seen the 
advantage and effect of a good appearance. 
“Putting up a good front,” isn’t it, in the 
vernacular? Some of the boys, whose 
parents can afford it, patronize a high-priced 
custom tailor. But you know how many 
more of them wear ready-made clothing. 
And we know how particular a college boy is 
about his clothes. There are plenty of good 
reasons why he must be particular. Very 
well. For you and the other fellows espe- 
cially we exclusively designed and made 
the ‘‘Deke,’’ which is a wholesome, breezy 
suit—and not a freakish attempt to mingle 
braid, buttons and angles. It is a winner, 
and is the most popular suit in America 
today for college chaps. Also for you we 
have made the Athletic swit and the Athletic 
overcoat. The name tells what the style is— 
broad-shouldered, full-chested, a _ strong 
garment. The broad shoulders are the 
result of scientific cutting and tailoring— 
we do not trust to chunks of padding; you 
will not see any misplaced shoulder-blades 
in our Athletic styles. Furthermore, we 
believe you will like the Campus, the Strand, 
the Savoy, the Windom, the Ashbrook and 
Portsmouth of our young men’s suits. Also 
the St. George, the Grenadier, the St. Denis 
and the Carlton overcoats; and our Rain- 
coats. Likewise, that you will discover in 
our full dress suits and overcoats a splendid 
opportunity to make ‘‘dad’s’’ allowance 
stretch like a rubber band. 

“Sincerity Clothes” are sold by good 
shops in every college town; they are not 
hard to get; they are not hard to buy; they 


| are not hard to pay for. 


And getting down to brass tacks for the 
moment, let us say to you that no clothes in 
all the world are made with such pains- 
taking insistence upon excellence in every 
trifle and every detail. The good looks and 
good style are there—we see to that, too— 
but furthermore the garments are made to 
endure the kind of wear a college boy has to 
give them. 

Send for our Style Book. It comes to you 
by return mail and it goes into details of 
words and pictures. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 
Our label in every garment is your guaranty. 
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THE GRENADIER—A SMART “SINCERITY” STYLE 


Dress 


Every man of taste will appreci- 
ate the grace and dignity of this 
aristocratic style. 

This subtle “tone” is a part of 
all Florsheim Shoes. It raises 
them above the commonplace. 

The foot that is shod in a 
Florsheim is beyond criticism and 
feels as well as it looks. 

Florsheim “‘natural shaped”? 
lasts prevent pinching, cramping or 
discomfort. Most styles $5 and $6. 
Write for style book, 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S.A. 


A Good Business for Small Capital }j 
Nominal, original in- ote Bat af 

vestment, — exception- t 
Seon Mites | 


returns. Singularly free 
from element of risk. 


**T start with $1,000 worth of work ahead,’’ 
one man. ‘'I cleaned up $100 in a day,”’ 
another, and these are average instances, 


writes 
writes 


Aero vacuum apparatus draws dirt and dust 
through hose into tanks on wagon, cleaning 
curtains, walls, carpets, bedding, — everything in 
abe house without removing anything. Demand ff 
or cleaning churches Saaae a | 
residences, stores, etc , — 
is big and permanent. 

Write for booklet, 

“‘ Turning Dust into 

Money.”’ 

We make six types of 
vacuum, and two types 
compressed air outfits 
selling from $1450 to 
$2700. Largest builders 
of portable outfits. 


We lead the world in in- 
stalling stationary plants. 
Write for literature. 
American Air Cleaning Co. 
408 Sycamore St.,Milwaukee Wis. 


Furs aPace 
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(PURCHASERS 

AM EY ADRES. 


interest on 

Pay You 6% $100 deposits 
and 5% on smaller sums, 

$2,000,000 Approved First 

Mortgages, held in trust as your 

Security. 18 years in business — not a dollar 

loss to depositors. Write for “The Sulky 

Dollar” —it tells our 6% plan; it’s interesting. 


GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASSN., 175 York St., Savannah, Ga. 


Send Postal card for catalogue show- 
ing styles and giving prices of School 
Banners, Sofa Pillows and Sweaters. 
Made to order in all colors, designs 
and sizes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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THE HARD-ROCK 
MAN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


intentness, and it was the face of a man 
who is happy in his work. 

Behind him on the muck-heap a ‘‘nipper- 
boy”’ lay fast asleep. 

At noon came a half-hour interval, and 
lunch. They brought in the food on the 
muck-train and its advent was followed 
by a stampede from heading and bench. 
Sixty oilskin-clad, dripping men hurled 
themselves upon the cars, a fighting, rend- 
ing mass. They surged like milling cattle. 
One, lighter than the rest, was forced 
upward by the pressure of those about him 
and thrown bodily among the food. Hardly 
was the struggle over—a brief interval of 
fierce eating followed, so brief that it 
seemed no interval.at all—and they were 
back at their machines. 

At two o’clock The Hard-Rock Man’s 
fourteen-foot steel ran to an end in his last 
hole. He shut off the air, loosed the great 
chuck nuts, cranked back the feed screw, 
freed his machine a bit at the column, and 
turned it to one side. Then he drew forth 
the steel and his helper carried it away. 
The helper returned from the “jumbo” 
and the two of them unclamped the ma- 
chine, loaded it on a barrow and wheeled it 
across the long gangway. . After this they 
blew out the hole. They did this with the 
compressed air. The Hard-Rock Man 
coupled to the wire-wrapped hose which 
had fed his machine a one-inch iron pipe; 
the helper turned on the air from the stand- 
pipe; The Hard-Rock Man ran the iron 
pipe into each hole, raising it, lowering it, 
raising it again. It shrieked and bellowed 
terrifically, weirdly, and the muck flew 
from the holes in showers. 

The heading boss stood amid the ruin of 
torn-down columns, where other runners 
were removing their raffle, two boxes of 
warmed giant-powder at his feet; on each 
box lay a bundle of nitro exploders, tipped 


with three-foot, thin, wire strands. To 
him The Hard-Rock Man went. 
“Ten sticks,’ yelled the boss; it had 


grown so quiet with the cessation of 
machines that a man could make his voice 
heard. The Hard-Rock Man took ten 
for each of his holes. He slipped the 
smooth, warm, yellow cylinders down, one 
after another, ramming each with a long, 
wooden loading rod. The top one he slit 
with his pocket-knife, placing in the slit an 
exploder whose wire trailed from the rim 
of the hole. Then he tamped down the 
charge with loose, fine muck. The other 
runners did the same thing. The boss tied 


the exploder wires one to another, so that | 


all the holes were connected; then coupled 
the wires at each end of the round to the 
wires of an electric-light circuit, which 
remained broken three hundred feet out 
toward the portal. By this time the place 
was clear of barrows and tools, and the 
men were leaving. 

Some one took down the string of in- 
candescents and bore them away in a 
glowing bundle, and there remained now 
the boss, The Hard-Rock Man, and the 
one-eyed man who had traveled up with 
him on the train the day before. They 
bore flickering candles, and by their light 
swiftly examined each foot of the wire 
circuit to see that it was properly coupled. 
Then they, too, went. One hundred yards 
out from the bench they joined the rest of 
the shift who stood, sombre shadows among 
the deeper, mantling shades. 

“All out!” yelled the boss. 
no answer. 

“Ready!’’ he yelled, and raised a long 
pole. On its end dangled a wire, the one 
strand necessary to connect the broken 
shooting-circuit. 

“Fire!’”’ He let the wire drop into its 
place. There came a faint shiver of air; 
away up in the blackness a red flash; the 
roar of the rending dynamite followed ; 
then a gust of wind which blew out their 
candles. 

“All in!?? They followed the boss 
toward the heading. Pungent reek of 
dynamite met their nostrils as they ap- 
proached the bench. They clambered up 
its face into a thick, blue fog. Some one 
coughed; then others. A man near The 
Hard-Rock Man gasped and staggered, his 
hand to his forehead; he fell and lay on the 
rock. Others, in distress, fought their 
way among the smoke wreaths, whose 
gases sent the blood pumping thropgh 


There was 
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HOW TO SELECT A KITCHEN CABINET 


In the first place, see the HOOSIER Kitchen Cabinet (t 


It is the leading one today and entirely worthy | 
of your consideration because it is thoroughly 
well made, guaranteed, and sold so you’ can 
“return it if you do not like it. 

Send to us for a Hoosier catalogue and 
then see the Cabinet itself at the furni- 
ture store in your town, 
There is more valuable information in 
this catalogue than any salesman 


rad can remember to tell you. 
Guaranteed Get a guaranteed Cabinet and so 
Cabinet constructed it will not warp in 


\ as ee \ the heat of the kitchen. 


\ 
, \ The Hoosier 


200,000 
Kitchen Cabinet 


Women 
by their 
practical sug- 
gestions have is made of solid oak and 
the zs guaranteed, You 
made are protected. With 
other Cabinets you 
take your chances. 


Hoosier the 

most convenient in 
The Hoosier trade 
mark is your 


every way. Look 
into this question of safeguard, "It is 
the evidence 


real labor saving con- 
venience very carefully. 

Of course the Hoosier is 
imitated—so are diamonds; 
but no imitation will ever 
equal the genuineand original. 

We guarantee the Hoosier 
price is from $3 to $10 lower 
than any competing Cabinet; better 
quality and finish, 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds any just cause for complaint, and we 


cannot correct it to your satisfaction, we will 
see that your money is refunded, 


| 
| 
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of responsi- — 
bility to you 
of a con- 
cern that. 
~is-perma- | 
nently in = 


Can Sit 
Down 


Cupboard 
Shelf * 
Slides 


Estab. 1991 
Factory and General Office, NEWCASTLE, IND. 


BRANCHES; 
428 Lexington Avenue (office only) New York City 
4332 19th Street (office only) San Francisco, Cal. 


ee) 
Do You Smoke ? 


In any event, you should 
know that there is one best 
smoking tobacco that dis- | 
criminating smokers have _. 
been using for 25 years. Ab- 
solutely pure, natural flavor. 


tn fie 


SMOKING OBACCO 
4 If your dealer will not supply you, 
Special Offer send his nameand a dollar bill (attour i 
risk) and receive prepaid a 75c can of Spilman Mixture, anda 50c 
kid rubber-lined tobacco pouch. Money back if not satisfied, 
34 0z. 75c; % lb. $1.65; 1 lb. $3.30 prepaid. — | 
Interesting booklet, ‘‘How to Smoke a Pipe,"’ free. 
E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 181 Madison St.,Chicago 


“I MADE $12 ba¥ 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set”’ 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


‘AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 to 

i} $10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. 


THOMASMFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


4 A in store service, selling 
Business Points methods, cash and credit, 

preparation of advertise- 
ments, letters, etc., window displays, system in ship- 
ping, getting and keeping men, welfare work, the 
selection of trade-marks, labels and packages, find- 
ing a market,etc., etc., including laws regarding pat- 
ents, secret processes, copyright, contracts, employ- 
ment, and other general business law and the law 
of advertising and sales. Send for complete information. 
CLOWRY CHAPMAN, Advertising Counsel, Denver. 


PONY RIGS for BOYS 
and GIRLS 27,35" 


Christmas. What would please them 
; more than a vehicle from the Tony Pony 
Line—all strong—reliable —attractive 
turn-outs? Our Pony Farm affords the 
; best assortment of Shetlands in the land. 
Send for FREE catalog. Our catalog 

‘‘A" illustrates 250 designs of high 
class, full size vehicles. Booklet ‘‘C"’ tells all about our sleigh line. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 530 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


[LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, 


._, Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or any kind of hide or skin with the hair on, soft, 
light, odorless and moth-proof for rug, robe, coat or gloves, and make them up 
when so ordered. 
q But first get our illustrated catalog, with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur tanners of large wild and domestic animal 
skins in the world. 

__ We make fur coats to sell, fur outside and fur lined; fur robes, gloves and 
mittens; also do taxidermy and head mounting, 


The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 585 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


ff and all afflictions of the skin. 
py “ A little higher in price, per-_ 
haps, than worthless subslilules, 
Bimmsmet ~ bul a reason for it.’’ Delightful 

after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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This trade-mark on every garment 


ern Machinery and Methods, in fact, the very 
of everything, enters into the construction of 


Wright's 
_ Health 


Underwear 


‘0 make it the most sanitary and healthful underwear 
‘hat anybody can buy. 

' Made of many tiny, fluffy loops. Joined together so 
ho body-heat escapes; no outside cold comes in; no 
damp of perspiration stands on the skin. Costs no 
more than the ordinary kind. 


Wright’s 
Spring Needle Ribbed 
Underwear 


| A lighter weight underwear in beautiful fabrics and colors. 
Permanently elastic, it fits and holds its shape indefinitely. 


Book “DRESSING FOR HEALTH” sent free. 
, Explains the famous loop. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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BECOME.A NURSE, 


“TI owe my success to the 
Chautauqua School of Nursing” 


Mrs. Mary E. Tilton, King Ferry, N.Y. 


mt have all the work I can do —receive $25 a 
week. * Miss Virginia Avens, 488 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“On my last case I received $20 a week.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Stevick, 774 N.23d St., Phila., Pa. 


' We trained these women in their own homes 
to become professional nurses. 


’ We have trained thousands of others, beginners 
and practical nurses, to earn $10 to $30 a week. 
If YOU wanta larger sphere of influence, greater independ- 
ence and worthier remuneration, send TODAY for 52 page 
Blue Book explaining our method ; interesting stories of ex- 
perience by our graduates and endorsement by physicians. 


‘The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
c 305 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


q » | he New Mission Style 


Lyon & Healy 


‘The finest harp in the world, in a neat, 
light style, at this heretofore unheard 
of price, should interest you. 


‘ Gives a complete ac- 
Beautiful count of the exclusive 
Catalog 


features which have 

made the Lyon & Healy 
Harp the Standard of the World, and 
contains testimonials by ‘Tramonti; 
Posse; Schuecker; Snoer; Tedeschi; 


Zabel, etc. Send for a copy. Easy 
Monthly Payments. 


LYON & HEALY 


95 Adams Street Chicago 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. Agts. 
wanted, 50 percent. Big bargain list, coupons and 
a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Free! We Buy 


| into the ear of his helper. 


Stamps. C.E.Husgsman Co., Dept.S8-1, St.Louis,Mo. | 
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capillary throbbed painfully. 
the bench was chaos of rock, broken away 
from the face of the heading. In the clear- 
ing smoke-mists they toiled, cleaning away 
the débris for the erection of their columns. 
It was four o’clock before they had the 
ground uncovered for their mounting. Then 
the new shift came in to take their places, 
and they went out into the clean, white light 
of a sunny afternoon, dripping, black with 
oil, weary. 

After two days of this The Hard-Rock 
Man went to the commissary and got new 
boots, oilskins and tobacco, which were 
charged against his wages. 

A month later he and his fellows went on 
“graveyard” shift. ‘‘Graveyard”’ is the 
interval between twelve, midnight, and 
eight in the morning. It was pleasant — 
after the work started; until that time it 
was dreary indeed. The men rose at 
eleven in the evening; ate their breakfast 
by the light of lamps in the cook-house, then 
found their ways to the tunnel-mouth in 
cold darkness. A month later they worked 
from four in the afternoon until midnight. 

They handled the giant-powder with 
fearful recklessness. They did all their 
work in this same spirit. They did not 


fear death; they had become too familiar | 


withit. Sometimes it showed itself grimly, 
taking toll from their number, making 
some who saw it in action tremble for a 
few moments. Always it did this when the 
move was not expected; and always it came 
suddenly, from an unlooked-for direction. 
It got the most reverence for its power 
when, coming in the shape of some cata- 


| elysm, it wrought havoc in the heading and 


delayed the work, as it did the afternoon 
when Paddy Shelton vanished utterly. 

Paddy Shelton ran a machine on the 
column to the right of The Hard-Rock 
Man. They had shot two hours before and 
were ‘“‘mucking’’ out, to set up the col- 
umns. All of them toiled feverishly with 
pick or shovel. 

Paddy Shelton was hacking away with 
a pick—thud, thud—thud, thud!—the 
strokes came rapidly in pairs.. He was a 
bent little man, and his body bowed over 
the pick like the body of a gnome. The 
muck was stubborn; The Hard-Rock Man 
sweated at the handle of a number two 
shovel. 

‘Might as well shovel nails,’’ he shouted 
““Get me 
another ‘muck stick.’’’ The helper left 
his side; he went on with his work. 

Thud, thud—thud, thud, thud. Paddy 
Shelton was at it harder and faster than 
ever. The Hard-Rock Man’s shovel stuck, 
tangled in broken rock. He stopped and 
leaned on its handle; he watched Paddy 
Shelton. Then he tossed the shovel from 
him, and turned to hurry his helper in the 
search for another. As he turned, a great, 
red wave wrapped and lifted him. There 
was aroar in his ears and it did not go for 
days. 

When he awoke in the company hospital 
the surgeon was picking particles of rock 
from his back. Seven others were in the 
ward with him, racked with pain of broken 
bones and seared with burns. And eight 
others had been found—that is to say, 
enough of them had been found—for 
burial. Of Paddy Shelton they had found 
nothing; and so they surmised that his 
pick-point must have struck a stick of 
dynamite which in some manner had failed 
to explode with the shot. : 

They buried the eight on the mountain- 
side above the cook-house. They had a 
little cemetery there. Its graves were 
marked by wooden headboards; on these 
penciled legends of name, and sometimes 
other data—usually only name. They lay 
beneath the shadowing branches of black 
hemlocks. They were bare, without grass 
or flowers or any mark of care, these 
graves, and none visited them, save to add 
to their number. The Hard-Rock Man 
and some of the older ‘‘runners’”’ used to 
gather nights round the bunk-house stove 
and ‘‘drive tunnel,’ as they called rem- 
iniscence at Snowslide. 

Then they would drift from the past to 
the future, and some of them would read 
newspaper items of prospective public 
works. One night a man told of the New 
York subway—he had just come from that 
job. It was the tail of the winter. The 
snow was turning gray on the mountains, 
and there was warmth in the air, after- 
noons, warmth that stirred the blood of 
The Hard-Rock Man. This night he felt 
the stirring strongly and knew what it 
meant. He resolved to keep his next pay- 
check, He had worked nine months and 
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Will You Try Fifty at My Risk? 


I will, upon request, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on approval 
to a reader of The Saturday Evening Post, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the remaining forty at my expense, 
[onstrated totmtenametiei Benen eres and no charge forthe 
5 + ten smoked, ifhe is not 
_ pleased with them; if 

he is pleased and keeps 

them lesagcrees ito 
remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 

is full 5-in. 
long 


I guarantee these cigars to be handmade, of 


My Guarantee : clear, clean, straight long Havana filler, with 


genuine Sumatra wrapper. No shorts or cuttings are used—no 
doctoring. Cut one open and prove this. 


How and Why I Do It: that men who try Shivers’ Cigars are mighty 


apt to order from me again, A great many of my customers place with me a standing 
order to ship them a certain number of cigars on given dates. All these are vepeat orders. 
Over 90% of my cigars go to men who have previously purchased from me. 

I want more smokers to try Shivers’ Cigars; hence, this offer of fifty cigars is a strong 
plea for new customers. 

I want all smokers who have never heard of Shivers’ Cigars, and those who have 
heard of them but are skeptical, to take advantage of my offer to-day. The trial costs 
nothing, and I am willing to send you the cigars, express prepaid, and abide by your 
judgment entirely. If Shivers’ Cigars are not as represented, I could never build a 
business on the offer above. 

No premiums are used to induce sales, 1 simply make cigars as good as Iknow how 
and put them up to the smoker for approval. His full money's worth is in the cigars. 

Every day I ship thousands of cigars to all parts of the United States, risking one-tenth of my cigars 
and express charges both ways on my customers’ decision as to the cigars’ merits, This is the most 
severe test and the fairest test I know for cigars anywhere. 

The reason I can give such exceptional cigar quality and value for the money is because the only 
selling expense I have is the adding of a new customer to my list. 


Shivers’ Cigars sellthemselves, Bythis I mean 


While the illustrations show the popular five-inch Panatela, I make other cigars in all sizes and 
shapes, ranging in price from $4.00 per hundred up to the Clear Ilavana Invincibles at $15 per hundred, 
My offer applies to every cigar I manufacture. As it costs absolutely nothing to accept the offer and try my cigars, 

why not send for fifty today? Enclose your business card and state whether you prefer light, medium or dark color. 


I have published a handsome book that every smoker should have. It is well illustrated and 
gives points about cigars — the smoking and care of them—that all smokers will appreciate. I 


Free Book: will gladly mail it to you free upon request. 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc., 913 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG BORE HIGH POWER RIFLES 


No other rifles made have the tremendous shocking power at long range 
of the Winchester .33, .35 and.405 calibers. The cartridges they shoot 
have heavy, mushrooming bullets, making them exceedingly deadly for 
the biggest game. Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges— 
each made for the other—are indispensable for successful hunting. 


Send address for Catalogue of Winchester—the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
eo 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HOW “DUST” AFFECTS 
HEALTH 


T IS a well-known fact among medical and 
scientific men that “‘dust” is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
In many places of public assembly—stores, 
offices, libraries, and especially schools, where 
there are large surfaces of untreated wooden 
floors—the dust conditions are lamentable. 


Those who do know of the menace of dust 
should do all in their power to minimize the 
danger. The best way to prevent disease is to 
eliminate circulating dust. Standard Floor 
Dressing is a preparation that will accomplish 
the purpose with entire satisfaction. It has 
been used in thousands of public buildings 
with remarkable success, and reports show 
that besides reducing dust nearly 100 per cent., 
it also destroys all germs of disease. 

Then, again, Standard Floor Dressing is 
good for floors. It preserves the wood and 
prevents it from splintering and cracking. By 
reducing the labor of caretaking it saves money 
and so pays for itself many times over. Three 
or four applications a year with the patent 
Standard Oiler produces the most desirable 
results. 

Standard Floor Dressing should not be used 
on any floor in the home. 

Dealers almost everywhere sell Standard 
Floor Dressing. It is put up in barrels, half- 
barrels, and in one and five gallon cans. 

We will prove its efficiency and sanitary 
value AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. On 
request of the proper authorities 
we will apply Standard Floor 
Dressing to the floor of one room 
or corridor in any public build- 
ing. Particulars, reports, testi- 
monials and our book, ‘Dust 
and Its Dangers,” on request. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


(Incorporated) 


mas’ gifts is ‘con ined” in 

“number 
today. It’ will, "solve" “pre 
“what to ‘give’ '—and, better ‘still,’ “ho 
to pay for it.) i 
is guaranteed as te 
‘We sell them to : 


/ two" profits. 4 Ge 
examination. 


Moving abet oe 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free, 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago 
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he had nothing. Playtime came once each 
month at Snowslide—five days of it. The 
first day of the month was “‘drag day,” 
when a man might draw his time-slip, 
which was negotiable; and the fifth day 
of the month was pay-day, when, if he had 
not “dragged,” he got his check. For 
getting the time-slip he forfeited the right 
to go back to work for a week. The Hard- 
Rock Man, like most of the older ‘‘runners,”’ 
had always ‘‘dragged.”’ 

Down in the stream-bed, beneath the 
level of the long, gray dump, was a row of 
unpainted, wooden buildings, flamboyant 
with colored canvas signs. Hach sign 
proclaimed the name of a saloon; and each 
saloon had a piano, a dance hall and 
gambling tables. During the most of the 
month they were quiet places. The bar- 
tenders blinked behind their unvarnished 


bars; white wrappings shrouded the gam- 
bling tables; dust gathered on the silent 
pianos. 


One day before ‘“‘drag day” the round- 
hatted, pasty-faced, ‘‘tin-horn”’ gamblers 
came. ‘Drag day’’ a pianist materialized 
in each saloon. At nine o’clock that morn- 
ing the deserters from the ‘“‘graveyard”’ 
shift began to straggle in, and the beady- 
eyed, shiny-haired bartenders began to 
move, while the proprietors, by the bar- 
ends, began cashing the time-slips, each 
knowing that in a few days the money 
thus given out would be back again in his 
safe. 

At intervals the dice clicked; between 
these intervals the dealers, still listless, 
made their peculiar sort of music, shuffling 
together with the long, white fingers of one 
hand two stacks of chips, which fell into 
one with a clicking sound. The pianos 
thumped, now and then. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the day- 
men began to come, and with them some 
of the night-shift. The dice rolled stead- 
ily; the pianos were hideous; the men of 
Snowslide played. 

Each month The Hard-Rock Man had 
played for one week. And each month 
had seen the wages of his toil go from him. 
He had never regretted it. Now he was 
restless, and with the restlessness came 
dissatisfaction. He was on the “‘grave- 
yard”’ shift, which made it worse, for no 
man ever gets entirely reconciled to going 
to work at midnight. He began to grumble 
to himself about the food, the tools; the 
slips and faults in the rock made him ugly, 
he bickered with his helper and cursed 
those about him. One night he fought over 
a chuck-wrench with one of the ‘‘ bench 
runners,’’ and they rolled together over 
the fourteen-foot rock wall, carrying with 
them a box of giant powder. When he had 


| untangled his feet from the exploder wires 
| The Hard-Rock Man looked up into the 
| face of the heading boss. 


It was aflame 
with anger: 

“Ye might av blowed up the whole 
shift an’ held back the wurrk fer hours!” 
the foreman yelled, shaking his fist. 

The Hard-Rock Man growled: “I got 
three meals a day afore I ever seen ye.” 

The next day was “drag day.” He 
departed while the morning was young, 
his heavy roll of blankets on his back; 
and two weeks later he was in New York. 
He was toiling again in the depths of 
another tunnel, beneath the level of a 
crowded street, again gouging away the 
earth, that progress might find a straight 
path, unchecked; doing his part, as his 
instinct told him, as he could no more help 
doing than the capitalist can help using his 
money to beget more works and more 
power, or the thinker can help using his 
brains—all toward the same ultimate 
purpose. 


Several months after The Hard-Rock 
Man had left trains were passing through 
the Snowslide tunnel, and they always 
stopped at the west portal before entering 

lack hole. While they stopped pas- 
sengers gathered on the platforms to gaze 
down the cafion over the mountain-peaks. 
Sometimes the eyes of these groups would 
fall on the litter of ruins beneath the 
black-topped hemlocks down by the 
stream-bed. Often, the question would 
come to the porter, the same question— 
What was that place which had been? 
And who were the men who had lived 
there? And the porter, who, of course, 
had to know all things about the country, 
was able to tell them but little of the place 
—save that it had been a construction 
town. Of the men who had toiled there, 
and had played and had gone, he was able 
to tell them nothing. 


| 
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It’s because of the fact that the hat is the most conspicuous part _ 
of man’s attire that he should exercise greater judgment in its selec- 
tion than any other article of apparel. 

It’s safe to buy a Hawes, von Gal Hat because quality of 
materials, workmanship, style, fit and finish are doubly guaranteed 
by dealer and maker. 

The new Hawes, von Gal Hats for Fall and Winter offer a wide 
latitude of choice in style. No matter what your hat requirements, 
there is a Hawes, von Gal Hat exactly suited to your face, your 
figure and your fancy. Ask your dealer. Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 


We are Makers Celebrated $3.00 
ofthe Hades Hat 


If not at your local dealer’s, write for our new Fall and Winier Style Book “E.”” 
fill your order direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
size, your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


fiawes. vox (al 


INCORPORATED 


FACTORIES: 1178 Broadway, New York 


DANBURY, Connecticut 


Wholesale Offices: _ 
CHICAGO BOSTO? 


COLGATE'S 


DENTAL CREAM 


COMES OUT 
A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 


ELICIOUS in 

flavor, leaving the 
mouth delightfully cool 
and refreshed. Cleanses 
antiseptically and thoroughly 
without scratching. More 
convenient, more efficient and 
less wasteful than powder or liquid. 


COLGATE & CO. 


ET acquainted _ 
through the con- | 
venience of the ribbon. - 


Make friends through the © 


superiority of the cream. 


A generous sample will 
be mailed you if you 
send a 2-cent stamp. 


Dept. H, 55 John St., New York 


“Jubilee Year”’ 
— Page Fence 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 
er 


~ on every sewing machine we sell. We 
=—— Ship on Approval and trial to anyone 


rae and Prepay Freight. If not satisfied after 
Ie age using it three months don't pay a cent. 
rind 


Page Fence is woven just the same Do not éxy from 


v1) ‘ 
today as 25 yearsago. A real triple knot Ea Vita) Factory Prices any one at an 
| —not a simple twist! Page Fence is made of rie aS Price until you receive our lates Art Catalogs 
Holds i pig Carbon pice of double the tensile strength and learn our x#heard of prices and marvelous 
and elasticity of common fence wire. new offers. ‘Write us a postal and everything 


will be sent FREE by return mail. You will get 
much valuable information. Do sot wait; write it Now! 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 693 CHICAGO 


y Page = Citnlos —“gubliae Edition’’-—SENT FREE! 
faze Woven Wire Fence Co. ari2soxican 


SELF Ip EING a 
FGrlcy Stephens 7S 


of cost. Made in both loose leaf and bound. 
Samples free. Address, Dept. 1. a 


The Hugh Stephens Company, Jefferson City, Mo. 


_ get it the same way the first time I went 

ip against Bloody Davis, of the Murray 
| Fa gang, on a bet I’d stick out three 
~-ounds?”’ 

_ Lovely Mead drew a sigh of relief. The 

ed blood seemed to rush back into his 
reins once more, and his lungs to resume 

heir appointed functions. 
_“September’s a good month for these 
jittle things,’’ he said hopefully. 
“October’s better, more snap in the 
iir,” said the Gutter Pup. ‘‘September’s 
nuggy. I remember when I was matched 
igainst Slugger Kelly; it was so hot I lost 

‘en pounds, and the fight only went five 

-ounds, at that.” 
_ The old provocation had roused up the 
bld antagonism in Lovely. He hardly 
jared trust himself longer in the room, so 
ae bolted and slipped down to Jock Has- 
orouck’s room and out into the campus. 

| “Gee,” he said to himself, with a sigh of 
selief, ‘‘if I could only get at him now!” 
| At taps he went cautiously to the Upper, 
by the back way, and gained the room of 

ley De Soto, where he was told to turn 

‘in on the window-seat and take it easy. 

- Presently Turkey Reiter and Macnooder 

rived to discuss the probabilities. Then 

Bojo Lowry, who could play anything, sat 

down at the piano and performed the most 

wonderful variations and medleys, until 

Lovely forgot any future engagement in the 

delight of gazing from his cushioned recess 

on real Fourth Formers, enjoying the per- 
quisites and liberties of the Upper House. 
| Suddenly Macnooder glanced at his 

a: and announced that it was almost 
midnight. Lovely sprang up feverishly. 

_ “Here, young Sporting Life,’ cried 

‘Turkey, “no champing on the bit! Just a 

dash of calm and tranquillity.” 

_ “Easy, easy there,” said De Soto, with 

‘a professional glance. 

“Ready here,” said Macnooder, picking 

‘up a brown satchel. ‘“‘I’ll bleed him if he 

faints.” 

| They separated, and, on tiptoe, by vari- 

‘ous routes, departed from the Upper, mak- 

ing wide circles in the darkness before 
seeking the baseball cage, Lovely Mead 

‘supported on either side by Charley De 

‘Soto and Turkey. 

They gave the countersign at the door, 
and were admitted noiselessly into the 
utter blackness of the baseball cage. 

Lovely waited in awe, unable to distin- 

‘guish anything, clutching at Turkey’s arm. 

’ “Ts the Gutter Pup here yet?”’ said De 

'Soto’s Voice, in a whisper. 

_ Another voice, equally guarded, replied: 

| “Just in.’’ 

| From time to time the door opened on 

the starry night and vague forms flitted in. 

Then other voices spoke: 

_ “What time is it?” 

_ “Midnight, Hickey.” 

_ “Lock the door; no admittance now. 

Egghead, show up with the light. Strike 

up, Morning Glory!”’ 

_ A bull’s-eye flashed out from one corner, 

| ad then two lanterns filled the gloom with 

their trembling flicker. 

+ Out of the mist suddenly eerane forty- 

lub, grouped 
about a vacant square in the middle of the 


: 
: 


| 
| 


In the middle of the ring, Hickey, in his 
quality of president and referee, was giving 

is directions in low, quick syllables. The 
assembled sporting gentlemen pressed for- 
ward for the advantage of position; the 
two front ranks assuming sitting or crouch- 
ing positions, over which the back rows 
craned. Lovely gazed in awe at the select 
assembly. The élite of the school was 
there. He saw Wash Simmons, Glenden- 
Ing, Rock Bemis and Tough McCarthy of 


_ Tities as Cheyenne Baxter, the Mugwump 
Politician, Goat Finny, who ate the neck- 
tie, and the Duke of Bilgewater, Lugs 
Mashon, Cap Kiefer, Stonewall Jackson, 
Tug Moffett, Slugger Jones, Ginger-Po 
Rooker, Red Dog and Beauty Sawtelle, all 
Silently estimating the strength of the 
freshman who had to go up against the 

_ Veteran Gutter Pup. 
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own house, scattered among such celeb-. 
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MAKING FRIENDS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Referee Hickey paid a quick visit to the 
contending camps, and was assured that 
each antagonist was restrained from flying 
at his opponent’s throat only by the com- 
bined efforts of his seconds. 

“Gentlemen of the Sporting Club,” said 
Hickey, turning to address the gathering: 
‘Before proceeding with the evening’s en- 
tertainment, the management begs to re- 
mind you that the labors incident to the 
opening of the school have been unusually 
heavy—unusually so; and, as we particu- 
larly desire that nothing shall be done to 
disturb the slumbers of our dear Faculty— 
whom we all love—we will ask you to ap- 
plaud only in the English fashion, by whis- 
pering to your. neighbor, ‘Oh, very well 
struck, indeed,’ when you are moved to 
excitement. We gently remind you that 
any one breaking forth into cheers will be 
first slugged and then expelled. 

“Gentlemen of the Sporting Club, I 
have the honor to present to you the even- 
ing’s contestants. On the right, our well- 
known sporting authority, Mr. Gutter Pup 
Lazelle, known as the Crouching Kangaroo. 
On the left, Mr. Lovely Mead, a dark 
horse from Erie, Pennsylvania, who has 
been specially fed on raw beef in prepara- 
tion for the encounter. Both boys are 
members of the Woodhull branch of this 
club. The rounds will be of three minutes 
each—and one minute intermission. Mr. 
Welsh Rarebit Simpson will act as time- 
keeper, and will return the stop-watch 
immediately on conclusion of the exercises. 
Both contestants have signified their desire 
to abide strictly to the rules laid down by 
the late Marquess of Queensberry, bless 
him! No fouls will be tolerated, and only 
one blow may be struck in the break-away. 

“In the corner for the Gutter Pup, Mr. 
William Condit, the tiddledy-winks cham- 
pion, and the only Triumphant Egghead 
in captivity. 

“In the corner for Lovely, Mr. Turkey 
Reiter, the Dickinson Mud Lark, and Mr. 
Charles De Soto, the famous crotchet ex- 
pert. Doctor Macnooder, the Trenton 
veterinary, is in attendance, but will not be 
allowed to practice. The referee of the 
evening will be that upright and popular 
sportsman, the Honorable Hickey Hicks. 
Let the contestants step into the ring.” 

Lovely was shoved to his feet and pro- 
pelled forward by a resounding slap on his 
shoulders from Turkey Reiter. He had 
sat in a daze, awed by the strange, impos- 
ing countenances of the school celebrities, 
dully submitting to the invigorating mas- 
sage of his seconds, hearing nothing of the 
directions showered on him. Now he was 


' actually in the ring, feeling the hard earth 


under his feet, looking into the eyes of the 
Gutter Pup, who came up cheerfully ex- 
tending his hand. Surprised, Lovely took 
it, and grinned a sheepish grin. 

““Ready—go!”’ came the command. 

Instantly the Gutter Pup sprang back, 
assuming that low, protective attitude 
which had earned from Hickey the epithet 
of the Crouching Kangaroo. Lovely, very 
much embarrassed, extended his left arm, 
holding his right in readiness while he 
moved mechanically forward on the point 
of histoes. The Gutter Pup, smiling at him, 
churned his arms and shifted slightly to one 
side. Strangely enough, Lovely felt all his 
resentment vanish. He no longer had the 
slightest desire to hurl himself on his an- 
tagonist. Indeed, it would at that moment 
have seemed quite a natural act to ex- 
tend his hand to the joyful Gutter Pup 
and close the incident with a laugh. But 
there he was, irrevocably destined to fight 
before the assembled Sporting Club, under 
penalty of everlasting disgrace. He made 
a tentative jab and sprang lightly back 
from the Gutter Pup’s reply. Then he 
moved forward and backward, feinting 
with his left and right, wishing all the time 
that the Gutter Pup would rush in and 
strike him, that he might attack with 
anger instead of this weakening mental 
attitude to which he was at present a pris- 
oner. Twicethe Gutter Pup’s blows grazed 
his head, and once landed lightly on his 
chest, without his being at all moved from 
his calm. The call of ‘‘Time” surprised 
him. He went to his seconds frowning. 

“What’s wrong, youngn?” said De 
Soto. ‘‘You’re not in the game.” 

“No,” said Lovely, shaking his head. 
“T—I’ve got to get mad first.” 

“All right, that’ll come. Keep cool and 
play to tire him out,” said De Soto, 
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satisfied. ‘“‘Make him do the prancing 
around; don’t you waste any energy.” 

“Time!” whispered the Welsh Rarebit. 

Again he was in the ring, experiencing 
once more that same incomprehensible 
feeling of sympathy for the Gutter Pup. 
The more he danced about, shaking his 
head and feinting with quick, nervous jabs, 
the more Lovely’s heart warmed up to him. 
Wasn’t he a jolly, genial chap, though? 
Desperately Lovely strove to remember 
some fault, a word or a look that had once 
offended him. Invain; nothingcame. He 
liked the chap better than he had ever 
liked any one before. He struck out as 
one strikes at his dearest friend, and a low 
groan of disgust rose from the Sporting 
Club. 

““Ah, put some steam in it!”’ 

“‘Do you think you're pickin’ cherries?”’ 

““That’s it—be polite!” 

‘«Sister, don’t hurt little brother!” 

The Welsh Rarebit spoke: 

“Time!” 

Not a real blow had yet been struck. 
Lovely went to his corner perplexed. 

‘“That’s the boy,” seid De Soto, with a 
satisfied shake of his head. ‘‘That’s the 
game! Don’t mind what you hear. Play 
the long game. The Crouching Kangaroo 
style is all very pretty, but it doesn’t save 
the wind.” 

‘‘Never mind the ballet steps, Sport,” 
added Turkey, vigorously applying the 
towel. ‘‘Hold in, but when you do start, 
rip the in’ards out of things.” 

‘“They think I’m doing it on purpose,” 
said Lovely to himself. ° 

““Time!”’ called the Welsh Rarebit. 

The Gutter Pup, changing his tactics, as 
though he had sufficiently reconnoitred, 
began to attack with rapid, pestiferous 
blows that annoyed Lovely as a swarm of 
gnats annoys a dog. He shook his head 
angrily and sought an opportunity to 
strike, but the fusillade continued, light 
but. disconcerting. When he struck, the 
Gutter Pup slipped away or ducked and 
returned smiling and professional to attack. 
Lovely began to be irritated by the Gutter 
Pup’s complacency. He wasn’t serious 
enough and his levity was insulting. Also, 
he was furious because the Gutter Pup 
would not strike him a blow that hurt. His 
jaw set and he started to rush. 

““Time!”’ said the Welsh Rarebit. 

Lovely went to his corner unconvinced. 

““Are the rounds three minutes?” he 
asked. 

“Sure,” said Turkey. 
they'll get longer.” 

Lovely looked across at the opposite 
camp. The adherents of the Gutter Pup 
were patting him on the back, exulting 
over his work. 

“What's he done?”’ said Lovely angrily, 
to himself. ‘‘That sort of work wouldn’t 
huntia fiyae 

‘“Time!”’ said the Welsh Rarebit. 

Lovely walked slowly to meet the Gutter 
Pup, bursting with irritation. He waited, 
and as the Gutter Pup attacked he plunged 
forward, taking a blow in the face, and 
drove his fist joyfully into the chest before 
him. The Gutter Pup went back like a 
tenpin, staggered, and kept his footing. 
When he came up there was no longer a 
smile in his eyes. 

They threw boxing to the winds. It was 
give and take, fast and furious, back and 
forth against the ropes, and rolling over 
and over on the ground. 

““Time!”’ announced the Welsh Rarebit, 
and Hickey had to pry them apart. 

Lovely thought the intermission would 
never end. He sat stolidly, paying no heed 
to his seconds’ prayers to go slow, to rest 
up this next round, to make the Gutter Pup 
work. He would fight his fight his own 
way, without assistance. 

“Time!” said the Welsh Rarebit. 

Lovely started from his corner for the 
thing that came to meet him without yield- 
ing, exchanging blows without attempt at 
blocking, rushing into clinches, locking 
against the heaving chest, looking into the 
strange, wild eyes, pausing for neither 
breath nor rest. 

Once he was rushed across the ring, 
fighting back like a tiger, and jammed over 
the ropes into the ranks of the spectators. 
Then he caught the Gutter Pup off his 
balance, and drove him the same way, his 
arms working like pistons. The rounds 
continued and ended with nothing \to 
choose between them. 

Lovely felt neither the blows receiyed 
nor the rough rubbing-down of his seconds. 
He heard nothing but the sharp crieg of 
“Time!’’? and sometimes he didn’t hear 


‘ . 
“Don’t worry; 


that; but a rough hand would seize him 
(was it Hickey’s?) and tear him away from 
the body against him. 

He went down several times, wondering 
what had caused it, quits for standing 
moments triumphantly, while the fallen 
Gutter Pup raised himself from the ground. 

Then he lost track of the rounds; and 
the rows of sweaters and funny white faces 
about the ring seemed to swell and multiply 
into crowds that stretched far back and 
up. The lights seemed to be going out— 
getting terribly dim and unsteady. 

Once in his corner he thought he heard 
some one say: “‘ Fifteenth round’’—fifteen, 
and he could remember only six. In fact, 
he had forgotten whom he was fighting or 
what it was about, only that some one on 
whose knee he was resting was shrieking 
in his ear: 

‘“‘He’s all out, Lovely. You’ve got him. 
Just one good soak—just one lovely one!”’ 

That was a joke, he supposed—a poor 
joke—but he would see to that “one 
soak” the next round. 

“Time!” cried the Welsh Rarebit. 

For the sixteenth time the seconds raised 
their champions, steadied them, and sent 
them forth. One good blow would send 
either toppling over to the final count. So 
they craned forward in wild excitement, 
exhorting them in hoarse whispers. 

The two contestants gyrated up and 
stood blankly regarding each other. About 
them rose a murmur of voices: 

“Sail in!” 

“Soak him, Lovely!” 

“Clean him up, Gutter Pup!”’ 

““One to the jaw!”’ 

“Now’s your time!” 

With a simultaneous movement each 
raised his right and shot it lumberingly for- 
ward, past the hazy, confronting head, 
fruitlessly into the air. Renewed whispers, 
dangerously loud, arose: 

“‘Now’s your chance, Gutter Pup!”’ 

‘*Draw off and smash him!” 

““He’s all yours, Lovely!” 

“Oh, Lovely, hit him! hit him!” 

‘Just once!”’ 

They neither heard nor cared. Their 
arms locked lovingly about their shoulders, 
and they began to settle. New cries: 

“Break away!” 

“Don’t let him pull you down!” 

“Keep your feet, Lovely!” 

““They’re both going!” 

With a gradual, deliberate motion, 
Lovely and the Gutter Pup sat down, still 
affectionately embraced; then, wavering a 
moment, careened over and lay blissfully 
unconscious. Amazement and perplexity 
burst forth. 

““Why, they’re done for!”’ 

“They’re out—they’re both out!” 

“Sure enough.” 

“What happens?” 

“Who wins?” 

“Well, did you ever i 

Suddenly Hickey, standing forward, be- 
gan to count: 

“One, two, three a 

““What’s he doing that for?” 

““Aren’t they both down?” 

“Four, five, six, seven 

““But Lovely went first!” 

“No, the Gutter Pup.” 

“Hight, nine, THN!” cried Hickey. ‘I 
declare both men down and out. The 
Sporting Club will register one knockout 
to the credit of the Gutter Pup and one to 
Lovely Mead. All bets off. The Welsh 
Rarebit will proceed to return the watch.” 


” 


. . . . 


At seven o’clock the next morning 
Lovely, from his delicious bed, gazed 
across at the swollen head of the Gutter 
Pup. At the same instant the Gutter Pup, 
opening his eyes, perceived the altered map 
of Lovely’s features. 

“Lovely,” he said, “‘you’re the finest 
ever. You're a man after my own heart!” 

“‘Razzle-dazzle,” replied Lovely, chok- 
ing, ‘‘yow’re the finest sport and gentleman 
in the land. I love you better than a 
brother.” 

“Lovely, that was the greatest fight that 
has ever been fought,” said the Gutter 
Pup. ‘‘You are the daisy scrapper!”’ 
| “ Razzle-dazzle 
\ “Call me Gutter Pup.” 
| “Gutter Pup, you’ve got the nerve mar- 
ket cornered.” 

“Lovely, I haven’t felt so happy since the 
day I stood up five rounds against Y 
uddenly the Gutter Pup stopped and 
added apologetically: ‘‘Say, Lovely, hon- 
est, does my autobiography annoy you?” 
And Lovely replied happily: 
“No, Gutter P 


\ 


up, honest—not now!”’ 
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The Fashionable 
Adventures 

of Joshua Craig 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Margaret seated herself on the lounge 
instead. ‘‘I’ll do neither,” said she. 

The old lady waved the end of her staff 
in a gesture of lofty disdain. “As you 
please. But, if you do not, your allow- 
ance is withdrawn.” 

“Certainly,” said Margaret. “I as- 
sumed that.” 

Madam Bowker gazed at her with eyes 
like tongues of flame. ‘‘And how do you 
expect to live?” she inquired. 

“That is our affair,’ replied the girl. 
“You say you are done with me. Well, so 
am I done with you.” 

It was, as Margaret had said, because 
she was not afraid of her grandmother that 
that formidable old lady respected her; 
and as she was one of those who can give 
affection only where they give respect, she 
loved Margaret—loved her with jealous 
and carping tenacity. The girl’s words of 
finality made her erect and unyielding soul 
shiver in a sudden dreary blast of loneli- 
ness, that most tragic of all the storms that 
sweep the ways of life. It was in the tone 
of the anger of love with the beloved that 
she cried, ‘‘How dare you engage yourself 
to such a person?”’ 

“You served notice on me that I must 
marry,’ replied the girl in a modified tone. 
“He was the chance that offered.” 

“The chance!’’ Madam Bowker smiled 
with caustic scorn. ‘‘He’s not a chance.” 

“You ordered me to marry. Iammarry- 
ing, And you are violating your promise. 
But I expected it.’ 


“My promise? What do you mean?” 


“You told me if I’d marry you'd con- | 


tinue my allowance after marriage. You 
even hinted you’d increase it.”” 

“But this is no marriage. I should con- 
sider a connection between such a man and 
a Severence as a mere vulgar intrigue. You 
might as well run away with a coachman. 
I have known few coachmen so ill-bred— 
so repellent—as this Craig.” 

Margaret laughed cheerfully. ‘“‘ He isn’t 
what you’d call polished, is he?” 

Her grandmother studied her keenly. 
‘‘Margaret,” she finally said, ‘‘this is some 
scheme of yours. You are using this en- 
gagement to help you to something else.” 

“T refused Grant Arkwright just before 
you came.” 

““You—refused— Arkwright ?”’ 

‘“My original plan was to trap Grant 
by making him jealous of Craig. But I 
abandoned it.” 

“And why?” 

“A remnant of decency.” 

“T doubt it,” said the old lady. 

“So should I in the circumstances. 
We're a pretty queer lot, aren’t we? You, 
for instance—on the verge of the grave, 
and breaking your promise to me as if a 
promise were nothing.” 

Mrs. Bowker’s ebon staff twitched con- 
vulsively and her terrible eyes were like 
the vent-holes of internal fires; but she 
managed her rage with a skill that was high 
tribute to her will-power. ‘‘ You are right 
in selecting this clown—this tag-rag,’’ said 
she. ‘‘You and he, I see, are peculiarly 
suited to each other. . . . My only 
regret is that in my blind affection I have 
wasted all these years and all those thou- 
sands of dollars on you.” Madam Bowker 
affected publicly a fine scorn of money and 
all that thereto appertained; but privately 
she was a true aristocrat in her reverence 
and consideration for that which is the 
bone and blood of aristocracy. 

“Nothing so stupid and silly as regret,” 
said Margaret, with placid philosophy of 
manner. ‘‘I, too, could think of things I 
regret. But I’m putting my whole mind on 
the future.” 

“Puture!”” Madam Bowker laughed. 
“Why, my child, you have no future. 
Within two years you'll either be dis- 
gracefully divorced, or the wife of a little 
lawyer in a little Western town.” ; 

“But Ill have my husband and my chil- 
dren. What more can a woman ask?” 

The old lady scrutinized her grand- 
daughter’s tranquil, delicate face in utter 
amazement. She could find nothing on 
which to base a hope that the girl was 
either jesting or posing. “Margaret,” she 
cried, ‘‘are you crazy?” 

. “Do you think a desire for a home, and 
a husband who adores one, and children 
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at home, add to your practical knowledge, fit 
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whom one adores, is really an evidence of 
insanity ?” 

“Yes, you are mad—quite mad!” 

‘IT suppose you think that fretting about 
all my seasons without an offer worth ac- 
cepting has driven me out of my senses, 
Sometimes I think so, too.”” And Margaret 
lapsed into abstracted, dreamy silence. 

“‘Do you pretend that you—you—care 
for—this person?” inquired the old lady. 

“T can’t discuss him with you, Grand- 
mother,” replied the girl. ‘“‘“You know you 
have washed your hands of me.” 

“T shall never give up,” cried the old 
lady vehemently, ‘‘until I rescue you. 
I'll not permit this disgrace. I'll have him 
driven out of Washington.” 

“Yes, you might try that,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘‘I don’t want him to stay here. 
I am sick—sick to death—of all this. I 
loathe everything I ever liked. It almost 
seems to me I’d prefer living in a cabin 
in the backwoods. I’ve just wakened to 
what it really means—no love, no friend- 
ship, only pretense and show, rivalry in 
silly extravagance, aimless running to and 
fro among people that care nothing for one, 
and that one cares nothing for. If you 
could see it as I see it you’d understand.” 

But Madam Bowker had thought all her 
life in terms of fashion and society. She 
was not in the least impressed. “ Balder- 
dash!”’ said she with a jab at the floor with 
the ebony staff. ‘‘Don’t pose before me. 
You know very well you’re marrying this 
man because you believe he will amount 
to a great deal.”’ 

Margaret beamed upon her grandmother 
triumphantly, as if she had stepped into a 
trap that had been set for her. ‘‘And your 
only reason for being angry,” cried she, 
‘is that you don’t believe he will.” 

“T know he won’t. He can’t. Still- 
water has kept him solely because that 
unspeakable wife of his hopes to foist their 
dull, ugly, eldest girl on him.” 

“You think a man as shrewd as Still- 
water would marry his daughter to a 
nobody?” 

“‘Tt’s useless for you to argue, Margaret,” 
snapped the old lady. ‘‘The man’s impos- 
sible—for a Severence. I shall stop the 
engagement.” 

“You can’t,” rejoined Margaret calmly. 
“My mind is made up. And along with 
several other qualities, Grandmother, dear, 
I’ve inherited your will.” 

“Will without wit—is there anything 
worse? But I know you are not serious. 
It is merely a mood—the result of a pro- 
found discouragement. My dear child, 
let me assure you it is no unusual thing for 
a girl of your position, yet without money, 
to have no offers at all. You should not 
believe the silly lies your girl-friends tell 
about having bushels of offers. No girl 
has bushels of offers unless she makes her- 
self common and familiar with all kinds of 
men—and takes their loose talk seriously. 
Most men wouldn’t dare offer themselves 
to you. The impudence of this Craig! 
You should have ordered him out of your 
presence.” 

Margaret, remembering how Craig had 
seized her, smiled. 

“T admit I have been inconsiderate in 
urging you so vigorously,” continued her 
grandmother. “I thought I had observed 
a tendency to fritter. I wished you to stop 
trifling with Grant Arkwright—or, rather, 
to stop his trifling with you. Come, now, 
my dear, let me put an end to this engage- 
ment. And you will marry Grant, and 
your future will be bright and assured.” 

Margaret shook her head. ‘I have 
promised,’”’ said she, and her expression 
would have thrilled Lucia. 

Madam Bowker was singularly patient 
with this evidence of sentimentalism. 
“That’s fine and noble of you. But you 
didn’t realize what a grave step you were 
taking, and you i 

“Yes, but I did. 
deliberate on a woman’s part, that engage- 
ment was.’”’ A bright spot burned in each 
of the girl’s cheeks. ‘‘ He didn’t really pro- 
pose. I pretended to misunderstand him.” 

Her grandmother stared. 

“You needn’t look at me like that,” 
exclaimed Margaret. ‘‘You know very 
well that Grandfather Bowker never would 
have married you if you hadn’t fairly com- 
pelled him, I heard him tease you about it 
once when I was a little girl.” 

It was Madam Bowker’s turn to redden. 
She deigned to smile. ‘‘Men are so fool- 
ish,’’ observed she, ‘‘that women often have 
to guide them. There would be few mar- 
riages of the right sort if the men were not 
managed.” 
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Margaret nodded assent. ‘I realize 
that now,” said she. Earnestly: ‘‘Grand- 
mother, try to make the best of this engage- 
ment of mine. When a woman, a woman 
as experienced and sensible as I am, makes 
up her mind a certain man is the man for 
her, is it wise to interfere?” 

Madam Bowker, struck by the.searching 
wisdom of this remark, was silenced.for the 
moment. In the interval of thought she 
reflected that she would do well to take 
counsel of herself alone in proceeding to 
break this engagement. ‘‘ You are on the 
verge of making a terrible misstep, child,” 
said she with a gentleness she had rarely 
shown even to her favorite grandchild. 
“T shall think it over, and you will think it 
over. At least, promise me you will not 
see Craig for a few days.” 

Margaret hesitated. Her grandmother, 
partly by this unusual gentleness, partly 
by inducing the calmer reflection of the 
second thought, had shaken her purpose 
more than she would have believed possi- 
ble. “If I’ve made a mistake,’ said 
she, “isn’t seeing him the best way to 
realize it?”’ 

“Yes,”’ instantly and emphatically ad- 
mitted the acute old lady. ‘‘See him, by 
all means. See as much of him as possible. 
And in a few days you will be laughing at 
yourself—and very much ashamed.” 

‘“‘T wonder,” said Margaret aloud, but 
chiefly to herself. 

And Madam Bowker, seeing the doubt in 
her face, only a faint reflection of the doubt 
that must be within, went away content. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“IN HEAVEN AND 
KARTH?” 


(Continued from Page 5) 


raw potatoes and tallow candles and tacks 
before an audience.” 

He peeped furtively at Brown, who did 
not appear uneasy. 

“All I’m afraid of,’’ added Smith sul- 
lenly, ‘“‘is that you’ll get yourself into 
vaudeville or the patrol wagon.” 

He waited, but Brown made no reply. 

“Oh, very well,” he said coldly. ‘‘I’ll 
take a cab back to the boat.” 

No observation from Brown. 

“So, good-by, old fellow’’—with some 
emotion. 

“Good-by,” said Beekman Brown ab- 
sently. 

In fact, he did not even notice when his 
thoroughly-offended partner left the car, 
so intent was he in following the subtly- 
thrilling train of thought which tantalized 
him, mocked him, led him nowhere, yet 
always lured him to fresh endeavor of 
memory. Where had all this occurred 
before? When? What was going to 
happen next—happen inexorably, as it 
had once happened, or as it once should 
have happened, in some dim, bygone age, 


| when he and that basket and that cat and 


this same hauntingly-lovely girl existed 
together on earth—or perhaps upon some 
planet, swimming far out beyond the ken 
of men with telescopes? 

He looked at the girl, strove to consider 
her impersonally, for her youthful beauty 
began to disturb him. Then cold doubt 
crept in; something of the monstrosity of 
the proceeding chilled his enthusiasm for 
occult research. Should he speak to her? 

Certainly it was a dreadful thing to do— 
an offense the enormity of which was 
utterly inexcusable except under the stress 
of a purely impersonal and scientific ne- 
cessity for investigating a mental phase of 
humanity which had always thrilled him 
with a curiosity most profound. 

He folded his arms and began to review 
in cold blood the circumstances which had 
led to his present situation in a cross-town 
ear. Number one, and he held up one 
finger: 

As it comes, at times, to every normal 
human, the odd idea had come to him 
that what he was saying and doing as he 
emerged from the subway at Times Square 
was what he had, sometime, somewhere, 
said and done before under similar cireum- 
stances. That was the beginning. 

Number two, and he gravely held up a 
second finger: a: 

Always before when this idea had come 
to bother him it had faded after a moment 
or two, leaving him merely uneasy and 
dissatisfied. : i , 

This time it persisted —intruding, annoy- 
ing, exasperating him in his efforts to 
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safety razors. This is a guarantee.The best test of the 
Ever feadyis its use and the best proof of its value 
is its preference over high priced makes by men who 
have tried both. The 2ver-feady blade is the Ever- 
Ready razor’s overwhelming success. There are 72 
of theseintensely sharp “/£ver-Fteady”’ bladesin each 
dollar set, together with handsomely nickeled safety 
frame, handle and blade stropper all in a fine case. 


Extra ‘‘Ever-Ready’’ Blades 10 for 50 Cents 


—or else you can strop back the keen edge or exchange 
10 dull blades for 70 xew onesupon payment of 35 cls. 


Sold byHardware, Cutlery, Department Stores, Jewelers and Drug- 


" mao i 
‘Dp EST with’ 
AD gists throughout America and the World. Ask any local dealer. ie 


wpa PO Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. BES | 7 fil 
PrhO¢ AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., 320 Broadway, N.Y. J>=“SnrmmtinstilamllH MGA Hi 
A caches \Gtarantees| 
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Yiking A Solid One-Piece Effect ie 


That’s what you get ina Viking Sectional Bookcase. You may stack the sections as high and as wide 
as you wish, The Viking interlocking device lines them up so solidly and so perfectly that they have the 
effect of being built into the room. You can always add sections as your library grows and you can 
build your cases around and under windows— : - — sn onrenrrmmmrer 
make window seats of them—or at any odd cor- sae 
ner of your room, 

Viking Bookcases are designed by Skandia 
Craftsmen — whose ideas are crystallized in many 
of the famous old-world libraries. 

You can get the Viking in Quarter-Sawed or 
Golden Oak, Mission, De Luxe, Home Library or 
Crafts. Thedoors of the Viking Bookcase don’thitch 
—they don’t skew—they don’t clang, rattle or stick. 
They close just as easily and as noiselessly, too. 

Christmas suggests books. Books suggest 


AViking Sectional Bookcase 


See the Viking at your dealer's. If you cannot find it 
in your town, write today for the Viking booklet illustrating 
our many styles, and let us tell you of our approval plan. 
Send for the Viking Book, It shows by actual photograph 
its solid one-piece effects, its ease of handling and the supe- 
rior protection it gives your books. We also make buffets, 
china closets, house desks, etc., of the same superior quality 
and finish as our bookcases, Write today. 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO., Dept. 58, Rockford, Ill. 
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The Viking fits any corner. 


FLAT CLASP 


sARTERS 


VY OU cannot obtain the wonderful Fat Clasp —flat as a coin—on any garter, 
{ except the BRIGHTON. That’s why it’s the best garter at any price, 
Garter Comfort and ‘‘ BRIGHTON ”’ Garters are inseparably associated. 
From now until the holidays, you can secure ‘‘ Brighton" #7a¢ Clasp Garters 
in handsome CHRISTMAS BOXES expressly decorated and prepared for 
the gift season. No extra charge for these special boxes. 
““BRIGHTON "? FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in 
all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 
Price 25 Cents a Pair at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 718 Market St., Dept. N, Philadelphia 


Makers of ‘‘ Brighton’’ Garters, ‘‘ Pioneer’’ Suspenders and ‘‘ Pioneer ’’ Belts. 


% Paid onTime Deposits TYPEW RITERS | 


(Withdrawable at option) 
fe ALL MAKES REBUILT at \% to % 
Coupon Certificates manufacturers prices. Rented anywhere 


e or sold on 3 months approval. Write 
(One to Three Years) for our money back guarantee ; also Cat- 
Write today for Booklet A. 


alogue and Special Price List. 
Equiable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ga. 0O., 403 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES 
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(pronounced ‘*SAN-PAR-ELL’’) 


DRESOgotl aol 


HAT is more vexing to fastidi- 
ous men than a Dress Shirt 
whose bosom is marred by the 
finger-prints of an untidy shopman? 


f, 3 2 Dress Shirts are 


sealed by us in a 
transparent dust- 
| proof paraffine wrapper. They cannot 
become soiled or spotted until worn. It’s 
the only waya gentleman’s shirt should 
be treated. The ““SANSPAREIL”’ is 
the perfect shirt in the perfect pack- 
age. $1, $1.25 and $1.50 and up. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘SANSPAREIL”’ Dress 
Shirts, Day Shirts, Night Robes and Pa- 
jamas. Our dainty booklet ‘‘ THE WELL- 


SHIRTEDMAN”’ sent/7ee, ifyouwrite. 


MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO. 


816 Broadway 
New York. 


Patents 
Trade-Marks 
Copyrights 


The value of a patent depends 
on the expert presentation of 
the claims that cover it. The 
value of your idea may be enor- 
mously increased by _ skillful 
handling of your application. 
nye experiencein the Patent 
Office, and in handling exclu- 
sively all classes of applications, 
gives my clients every possible 
advantage without extra cost. 
Valuable booklets on Patents, 
Trade-Marks, Designs and 
Copyrights sent on request. 


LANGDON MOORE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Ex-Asst. Examiner U. S. Pat. Off. 


‘tee 


40 Years the World’s Standard 


Made on Honor 
in the Painstaking Garland Way 
} You payno more foratime-tried ‘Garland” | 
| than for an unknown brand. It pays first, 
mi last and all the time to have the BES’. | 


Sold by First-class Dealers Every where. 
Ranges furnished with Garland Oven Heater 


Indicator. Booklets Free by Mail. 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. } 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. i 
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Lock Your 
== lelephone 


in your absence 


preventing the unauthorized and the 
unclean. Indiscriminate useis both 


expensive and dangerous. $] 00 
e 


By mail to any address 
Hub Phone Lock Co., Kimball Bldg., Boston 


Distributors Wanted. 
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remember things which he could not 
recollect. 

Number three, and he held up a third 
finger: 

He had begun to remember! As soon as 
he or Smith said or did anything he recol- 
lected having said or done it sometime, 
somewhere, or recollected that he ought to 
have. 

Number four—four fingers in air, stiff, 
determined digits: 

He had not only, by a violent concentra- 
tion of his memory, succeeded in recog- 
nizing the things said and done as having 
been said and done before, but suddenly he 
became aware that he was going to be able 
to foretell, vaguely, certain incidents that 
were yet to occur—like the prophesied 
advent of the cherry-colored car and the 
hat, gown and wicker basket. 

He now had four fingers in the air; he 
examined them seriously, and then stuck 
up the fifth: 

“Here I am,” he thought, ‘‘awake, per- 
fectly sane, absolutely respectable. Why 
should a foolish terror of convention pre- 
vent me from asking that girl whether she 
knows anything which might throw some 
light on this most interesting mental phe- 
NOMENON? Gewese Onis 

The girl turned her head slightly; speech 
and the politely-perfunctory smile froze on 
his lips. 

She held up one finger; Brown’s heart 
leaped. Was that some cabalistic sign 
which he ought to recognize? But she was 
merely signaling the conductor, who 
promptly pulled the bell and lifted her 
basket for her when she got off. 

She thanked him; Brown heard her; and 
her crystalline voice began to ring in little 
bell-like echoes all through his ears, stirring 
endless little mysteries of memory. 

Brown also got off; his legs struck up a 
walk of their own volition, carrying him 
across the street, hoisting him into a north- 
bound Lexington Avenue car, and landing 
him in a seat behind the one where she had 
installed herself and her wicker basket. 

She seemed to be having some difficulty 
with the wicker basket; beseeching six-toed 
paws were thrust out persistently; soft 
meows pleaded for the right of liberty and 
pursuit of feline happiness. Several pas- 
sengers smiled. 

Trouble increased as the car whizzed 
northward; the meows became wilder; 
mad scrambles agitated the basket; the 
lid bobbed and creaked; the girl turned a 
vivid pink and, bending close over the 
basket, attempted to soothe its enervated 
inmate. 

In the Forties she managed to control the 
situation; in the Fifties a frantic rush from 
within burst. a string that fastened the 
basket lid, but the girl held it down with 
energy.” - 

In the Sixties a tempest broke loose in the 
basket; harrowing yowls pierced the atmos- 
phere; the girl,’crimson with embarrass- 
ment and distress, signaled the conductor 
at Sixty-fourth Street and descended, 
clinging valiantly to a basket which appar- 
ently contained a pack of firecrackers in 
process of explosion. 

A classical heroine in dire distress invari- 
ably exclaims aloud: “‘Will no one aid 
me?” Brown, whose automatic legs had 
compelled him to follow, instinctively 
awaited some similar appeal. 

Itcameunexpectedly; the kicking basket 
escaped from her arms, the lid burst open, 
and an extraordinarily large, healthy and 
indignant cat flew out, tail as big as a 
duster, and fled east on Sixty-fourth 
Street. 

The girl in the summer gown and white 
straw hat ran after the cat. Brown’s legs 
ran, too. 

There was, and is, between the house on 
the northeast corner of Sixty-fourth Street 
and Lexington Avenue and the next house 
on Sixty-fourth, an open space guarded 
by an iron railing; through this the cat 
darted, fur on end, and, with a flying leap, 
took to the back fences. 

“Oh!” gasped the girl. 

Then Brown’s legs did an extraordinary 
thing—they began to scramble and kick 
and shin up the iron railing, hoisting Brown 
over; and Brown’s voice, pleasant, calm, 
reassuring, was busy, too: “If you will 
look out for my suitcase I think I can 
recover your cat. . It will give me 
great pleasure to recover your cat. I shall 
be very glad to have the opportunity of 


| recovering —puff — puff —your—puff—puff 


—c-cat!’? And he dropped inside the fron 
railing and paused to recover his breath. 
The girl came up to the railing and gazed 


PLAYS 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 24 Ann Street, New York 
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According to this letter (it tells a story we hear every day) 
“American Boy” Shoes will save you money: 

“Send two pairs ‘American Boy’ Shoes same as before. I 
bought two pairs ‘American /Boy’ Shoes of you two years ago or 
more. They are not worn out but I’m going to pension them for 
giving such good service.’ H. T. Maynard, North Brookfield, 
Mass., August 3, 1908. : 


“American Boy’’ Shoes are strong, sturdy, everyday shoes, built like a 
battleship—for service. Not stiff nor cumbersome. The upper leather 
(Menz ‘‘ Ease” Elk Tannage) is unlike all other upper leather. It’s as soft and 
pliable as glove leather and it never gets hard and stiff.. Drying out under the 


stove all night will not harden it; an all-winter’s service will not destroy its — 


softness. ‘‘American Boy”’ Shoes usually give a winter’s service; a year’s 
wear is common; for the uppers to outwear one or two half-soles of the best 
sole leather money can buy, is not unusual. Unlined, because a lining wears 
out the stockings; the inside of an ‘‘American Boy’’ Shoe feels like velvet. 
They always fit snugly around ankle, instep and heel seat; feet Sad 
can’t wabble; fineforskating. Doaway with rubbers and overshoes. 


The boy putting on his skates (you can imagine how fine “American Boy ”’ 
Shoes are for skating and all outdoor winter sports) is wearing the twelve inch 
two buckle and strap shoe. Blucher style, cap toe, bellows tongue, double sole, 
standard screw fastened, stitched edge, large eyelets, rawhide laces; widths C, 
D and E; colors—black and tan, sizes 11 to 2—$4.00; sizes 2/4 to 544 —$4.50. 


The shoe up in the corner is ten inches high and has one strap and buckle, 
otherwise made just the same as the twelve inch shoe; colors—black, tan and 
dark brown, sizes 11 to 2—$3.50; sizes 244 to 544—$4.00. Delivered to any 
part of the United States and Alaska; also Canada and Mexico, but duty is extra. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine ‘‘American Boy’’ and refuses lo get you a pair, 
ORDER FROM US. _ Don’t take a substitute ; 
there’s no other boys’ shoe “‘just as good.”” Carefully 
specify height, size, color and width wanted. Money 
refunded if not salisfactory. 


Always look for the name ‘‘American Boy’’ 
on sole and on yellow silk label. 


Order from this advertisement—the two ‘American 
Boy’’ Shoes illustrated are our two best winter 
sellers— or send 
for catalog illus- 
trating in colors 
the famous Menz 

Ease” Shoes, 
Hunters’ and 
Prospectors’ Boots 
and “American 


Boy”’ Shoes. 


Menzies Shoe Co. 
431 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Buy Direct From the Factory. 


SPUN-BRASS 


bid 


At about half the prices asked at retail. Beau- 
tiful jardiniéres; nut bowls, candle -sticks, 
fern-dishes, tobacco jars, ash-trays, etc.—all 
spun from sheets of brass. Handsomer and 
more durable than stamped ware. Will not 
tarnish. Unexcelled as 


Christmas and Wedding Gifts 


The beauty of the goods and our low “ factory- 
to-you’’ prices will please you. Money back 
if any goods are not Satisfactory. Write today 
for catalog. 


YE BRASS 


E. W. CHAPIN, Manager. 
Robert Illingsworth, Supt. 463 Broome St., New York. 
THE NORTHBORO WOOLEN MILLS 
Chapinville, Mass. 

I purchased several bottles of ‘‘ Save-the-Horse’’ for myself and 
friends. The first was for a bad splint, and to my astonishment it 
not only took out the soreness, but removed the splint. 

Second case: My brother-in-law had a valuable mare with bone 
spavin and at my suggestion he tried ‘‘ Save-the-Horse.’’ In this 
case all the soreness and lameness is gone, and the mare travels 
as sound as a colt. 

Third case: I tried it ona well known pacer, Alhambra, 2:08%4, 
sired by Legal Tender, Jr. This horse was lame when I purchased 
him with a strained tendon on hind leg. I had tried all kinds of lini- 
ments before using yours. I used ‘‘Save-the-Horse’’ and he is 
entirely cured. I have him out every day, and hardly ever take a 
ride but he gets one or two brushes before getting home. All I can 
say is that ‘‘Save-the-Horse’’ has done splendid for me, and I 
know of nothing its equal. E. W. CHAPIN. 
. 00 abottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send for 

° copy, booklet and letters from business men and trainers 
on every kind of case. Permanently cures Bone and Bog 
Spavin, Thoroughpin, Ringbone(except low), Curb, Splint, 

Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse worksas usual. Dealers 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


202 E. Gay St., 
Columbus, 0. 
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_ COLLEGE 
AND Ys 
FRATERNITY 
Direct from the manufactur- 
ers. Highest quality work }j 


at most moderate prices. 


\. Elaborately illustrated catalogue 
showing College, Fraternity 9f 
and Class pins and rings in all qf 
class colors sent free upon Jf 
request to intending buyers. 9g 
Many newand original designs. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. jf 

Mfg. Jewelers, 101 Mack BIk., 
Milwaukee, Wis. é 


and vigor:to the 


it lO 


CATALOG of Professional and 
Amateur Plays, Sketches, Mono- 
logs, Minstrel Jokes, Recitations, 
Make-Up Goods, Etc., sent FREE. 


© Genuine Waltham or Elgin Watches 


Pie N World’s Standard Timekeepers. Thin models. All sizes for men and women. 


Waltham or Elgin name on every movement and permanently guaranteed 
by makers. STYLES:— Fancy, Engraved, Engine turned arid Plain’ Pol-- 
ished. Stem wind and set. Gold filled cases warranted 20 years. Sent 


time offer. Other thin model watches, same sizes and quality of cases, $7.75. 
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are always clean, per- 
fectly sanitary, an: } 
be used by the wl Ie 
family. The flat-ende 

teeth remove dust Ca) 

cleanse the skin, open the 
pores, and give new life 


? Making Up.” The Trademore Co., Dept. S, Toledo, 0 
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ART 
GOODS. 


QUEEN OF THE 


Formerly $1.50, — 


d_can 


whole 


body.~ Bailey’s name on- 
every brushs Acceptn0- 
others. Sent on receipt- 
of price. At dealers. 200-, 
page Rubber Cat. Fret. 


C. J. Bailey & Co. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Dutch Bald Wig 50c; Chin Whiskers on Gauze 35¢ 
Wax Nose 15c; Grease Paint 15c; Entire Outfit $1.0( 
Send us 4c stamps, for large catalogue of plays 
wigs and Make-Up material, and “The Art 0! 
| 


express charges prepaid on receipt of $1.00. Subject to examination. Watch returnable 
and money refunded if not as represented. Order now, or write, as this is a limited 


JOHN GAY, Manufacturers’ Sales Agent, Established 1877 Kings Co. Trust Bldg., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
; rhea tr 
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“SELF-LYTE” 


high candle power self-lighting gas lamp. 

y person can attach it to any gas fix- 
ture. Gives brilliant, soft 
light; just the thing for 
reading at night. 


A Gas Saver 


Consumes less gas and gives 
better light. No matches re- 
quired. Eliminates danger of 
fire. Prevents asphyxiation, 
THE ONLY PERFECTED SELF- 
LIGHTING GAS MANTLE 
To Thoroughly Introduce: 
Upright Lamp outfit consisting of best 
Welsbach gas regulating Burner, im- 
ported opal air hole Globe, and a high 


= grade ‘‘ SELF-LYTE”’ Mantle, $1.50, 


Express prepaid. Every Mantle guaranteed for 60 days. 
Order today. Will not work on natural nor acetylene gas. 


SELF-LYTE UTILITIES CO., Equitable Bldg. 
Dept. A New York City 


~” device made to 
hold glasses. 
Chain winds up when not in use 
andprevents mislaying them. Asa 


Christmas Present 


it is excellent. Sold by jewelers and op- 
ticians or postpaid direct from us. 50c 
up. Our free catalog describes 30 styles. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane 


Est. 1882 New York 


DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 
TO POLISH, SMALL’ TOOLS TO: OPERATE. 
WASHING MACHINES”OR WRINGERS ‘TO RUN? 


WATER MOTOR DO YOUR WORK 
Attached to any water faucet will develop 
up to 3 Horse Power according to size of 
pipe and water pressure, Only perfect 
small motor made. Improved bucket 
wheel construction. 6-inch Motor for 
Mechanics, Butchers, Grocers, small tools 
and Washing Machine, \ H. P.on 4 inch 
pipe, 80 lbs. water pressure. 
. price $5 cash with order. 
4-inch Motor for grinding, polishing, 
fans,sewing machine, Doctors, Dentists, 
Druggists. Net price Motor with Pulley 
) $2.50; with emery, buffing wheel, silver 
polish and pulley $3 cash with order. 
Order through Hardware or Tool Dealer or 
direct from us. Money back for any reason. 


DIVINE WATER MOTOR CO. 
DEP'T 6 UTICA, NvY. 


Net q 


for six months 
and a copy of 
my new 


Book 76 Plans 


for attractive 
Homes costing 
$1000 to $4000. 
Keith’s monthly 
magazine is the 
= ——— I) recognized alte 
ity on plan- 
Our Plan No.37—$2000 9 menty Ph Porn. 
ting Homes. Each issue gives7 designs by leading architects. 
$1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. With each $1 order I will 
also include two recent back numbers. Send today. 
MAX L. KEITH, 472 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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anxiously through at the corner of the only 
back fence she could perceive. 

“What a perfectly dreadful thing to hap- 
pen!” she said in a voice not very steady. 
“Tt is exceedingly nice of you to help me 
catch Clarence. He is quite beside him- 
self, poor lamb! You see, he has never 
before been in the city. I-—TI shall be 
distressed beyond m-measure if he is lost.” 

“‘He went over those fences,” said Brown, 
breathing faster. ‘I think I’d better go 
after him.” 

“Oh—would you mind? I’d be so very 
grateful. It seems so much to ask of you.”’ 

“Tl do it,” said Brown firmly. “I see 
him now!” 

““W-what is he doing?” 

“Squatting on a trellis three back yards 
away.” And Brown lifted a blandishing 
voice: ‘Here, Clarence—Clarence—Clar- 
ence! Here, kitty—kitty—kitty! Good 
pussy! Nice Clarence!’’ 

““Does he come ?”’ inquired the girl, peer- 
ing wistfully through the railing. 

““He does not,” said Brown. ‘Perhaps 
you had better call.” 

“Here, Clarence, darling—Betty’s own 
little kitty-cat!”’ 

“Tf he doesn’t come to that,” thought 
Brown, “‘he is a brute.’””? And aloud: ‘If 
you could only let him see you; he sits 
there blinking at me.” 

“‘Do you think he’d come if he saw me?” 

“Who wouldn’t?” thought Brown, and 
answered calmly: “I think so. .. . 
Of course, you couldn’t get up here.” 

“T could. But I’d better not. 
. . . Besides, I live only a few houses 
away—Number 161—and I could go 
through into the back yard.” 

“But you’d better not attempt to climb 
the fence. Have one of the servants do it; 
we'll get the cat between us then, and 
corner him.” 

“There are no servants in the house. It’s 
closed for the summer—all boarded up!”’ | 

“Then how can you get in?” 

“Thavea key tothe basement. . . . 


‘And climb up on the fence?’”’ 

“Yes—if I must—if it’s necessary to 
save Clarence. . . Shall 1?” 

“Why can’t I shoo him into your yard.” 

“He doesn’t know our yard. He’s a 
country cat; he’s never stayed in town. 
I was taking him with me to Oyster Bay. 
ime I came down from a week-end at 
Stockbridge, where some relatives kept 
Clarence for us while we were abroad dur- 
ing the winter. I meant to stop 
and get some things in the house on my 
way back to Oyster Bay. . . . Isn’t 
it a perfectly wretched situation?” 

Her fascinating underlip trembled, but 
she controlled it. 

“Tl get that cat if it takes a month!”’ 
said Brown. Then he flushed; he had not 
meant to speak so warmly. 

The girl flushed too. ‘‘I am so grateful. 

but how ye 

“Wait,” said Brown; and, addressing 
Clarence in a softly-alluring voice, he now 
began cautiously to crawl along the fences 
toward that unresponsive animal. Pres- 
ently he desisted, partly on account of a 
conspiracy engaged in by his trousers and 
arusty nail. The girl was now beyond the 
range of his vision, around the corner. 

‘“Miss—ah— Miss—er—er—Betty!”’ he 
called. 

“ee Yes! ” 

“Clarence has retreated over another 
back yard.” 

“How horrid!” 

“How far down do you live?”’ 

She named the number of doors, anx- 
iously adding: ‘‘Is Clarence farther down 
the block? Oh, please, be careful. Please, 
don’t drive him past our yard. If you will 
wait I—I’ll let myself into the house and— 
I'll manage to get up on the fence.” 

“You'll ruin your gown.” 

“T don’t care about my gown.” 

“These fences are the limit! Full of 
spikes and nails. Will you be 
careful?” 

“Yes, very.” ; 

“The nails are rusty. I—I am h-horri- 
bly afraid of lockjaw.” : 

“Then don’t remain there an instant.” 

“T mean—I’m afraid of it for you.” 

“‘T—it is very generous of you-to—think 
of me,” came her voice, lower but very 
friendly. 

“T ea-can’t avoid it,’’ he stammered, 
and wanted to kick himself for what he had 
blurted out. 

“T am going to enter my house and 
climb up on the fence. . . . Would 
you mind waiting a moment?” 
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Charlotte a la Baronne 
Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


The hostess who delights in surprising her guests 
with some new and unexpected dainty serves 


Mh 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins 


RECIPE 


Remove almost all the center from a round sponge cake and cover 
the edges of the cake with NABISCO Sugar Wafers, held in posi- 
tion with RoyalIcing. Tie band of pink ribbon around center and 
place on dish. Mix one cupful of chopped fruits; add eighteen 
Festinos, one tablespoonful ofsugar and three oforange syrup. Soak 
for one hour. Strain off liquid and add fruits to one pint of whipped 
cream. Heap the mixture in the wafer case just before serving. 
Decorate with halves of NABISCO Sugar Wafers and walnut meats. 


Festino— Another dessert confection in the form 
of analmond enclosing a kernel of delicious cream 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


THE “SQUARE DEAL” IN ENCYCLOPEDIAS! 


No “prospectus,” no “sample pages,” but the complete work itself sent for examination at no cost to you 


Webster’s New $8.50 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE with each of the first 100 orders! 
MAGNIFICENT 1908 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


37,000 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding. 10,000 double-column pages. 100 superb maps. 
biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 


Secures 


$1. 0 the Set. 


Sent Free for Exam- 
ination. 


The Most Extraordinary Book Bargain of this Generation. 


You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—eyvery intelligent man does. NOW ISTHE TIME, 
The possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead of your 
less enterprising neighbor. 

Other books tell you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. ~It covers all epochs of 
literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion. All marvels of science and invention, all the 
glorious achievements that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found in the ten 
thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 


: “ine i » are 1 
Its Matchless Authority. The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enro led as 


its contributors. Its writers include such men of world- 
wide fame as Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, 
Canon Farrar, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Saintsbury, Swinburne, Simon Newcomb, John 
Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, Thomas B. Reed, Carroll 
Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an authority so overwhelm- 
ing, so incomparable that it reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship. 
1 7 To emphasize the issue of the 1908 edition of 
Special Half Price Offer. this aaenihcent work we are making for a 
limited time only a special introductory offer of just ONE-HALF the regular price. 


“*An intellectual ocean whose waves A Home University, a College Educa- 


touch every shore of thought.”’ tion, a Huge Library. 


S. E.P. 
Nov 7,'08 


THE 
BOOKLOVERS’ 


The cloth set we price at $37, the half morocco at $46. Moreover, with each of the first SOCIETY 
hundred orders to reach us we will send absolutely FREE Webster’s Huge New 156 Fifth Ave. 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, retailing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, New York 


marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. ‘This combination of the world’s 

most famous Cycle and equally famous Dictionary gives you a mag- 

nificent reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable value. 
Sign and mail the attached 


Send No Money Now. coupon and we will ship you 
a complete set for five days’ FREE examination. You can return 
them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you entire satis- 
faction. We pay all transportation charges. Should you decide 
to purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay 
the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for the cloth and 
$2.50 per month for the half morocco. 
At these phenomenal prices, 
Do Not Delay. the introductory fee will 
vanish like magic. Write TO-DAY. Remember. No 
risk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied! 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ SOCIETY 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me for 

examination, prepaid} a 
complete set of the New 
Americanized Encyclopedia 
in half morocco binding at 
your SPECIAL PRICE of 
$46.00. If the set is satisfactory, I 
agree to pay upon the purchase price 
the sum of $1.00 in cash within 5 days 
after receipt of goods and §2.50 per 
month thereafter for eighteen months. Title 
to remain in The Booklovers’ Society until 
full purchase price has been paid. If the books 
are not satisfactory I am to notify you promptly 
and hold them subject to your order. Also send me 
Webster's New Encyclopedic Dictionary, which I 
am to receive absolutely FREE, should I retain the set. 


A cide soirereemneeeer ces asc ccc pe eee pee een = snc. se crarmeeaene 


If you prefer the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $37.00 and $2.50 
each month to $2.00. 


\LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
gives a piquant flavor indispensable 
to good 
Chafing Dish Cooking 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters; Frogs’ Legs and Welsh 


Rarebit are given an appetizing and 
delicate relish by its use. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., 


N.Y. 
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BANKING 
BY MAIL 


Send for our 42-page book 

"The Story of Banking by Mail," 

giving full particulars about oursystem 

of handling out of town accounts and 
telling how you can readily get 4 per cent 
interest on your savings wherever you live. 


This bank occupies front rank among the 
great financial institutions of this country. Its 
capital and surplus of five million dollars, 
together with the conservative character of its 
management, have won for it the confidence 
of more than 70,000 individual depositors. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


For Winter 


The shoes that you buy now 
are the shoes you will wear 
all winter. It is worth while 
to look ahead and get shoes 
that will protect you, that will 
keep the bottoms of your feet 
dry —ask your physician. 


The Worth 


“Sole” Shoe 


DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for S55 yrs. 


The cushion sole is absolutely 
moisture proof, insuring dry 
feet and lessening the danger 
of colds, grippe, pneu- 
monia, etc. If you have 
never tried The Worth 
Cushion Sole, you owe 
it to yourself to do so. 


Try your dealer; 

tf he hasn't Worth 

Shoes, send us his name 
and ask for Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY 
406 V Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Boy Knows 
the difference between the genuine 
‘* Trish Mail’’ and imitating cars, by 
.. its easy running, speed, comfort. It 
™ “‘fits’’ him all over. Just as 
, good for the girls. You can 
2 tell it by the name 


“Trish Mail” 


ontheseat. Getthe genuine. 
Seg}, Don't be persuaded to buya 
aa substitute. It isa substitute 
~\ unless ‘‘ Irish Mail’’ is on 
theseat. The ‘‘ Irish Mail'’ 


““TrishMail’' Catalog. never fails. Substitutes do. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 548 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T will wait here,”’ said Beekman Brown, 
“until I see you.’”’ He added to himself; 
“‘T’m going mad rapidly and I know it and 
don’t carey >. ssoaWhat—a—eirll® 

While he waited, legs swinging, astride 
the back fence, he examined his injuries— 
thoughtfully touched the triangular tear 
in his trousers, inspected minor sartorial 
and corporeal lacerations, set his hat 
firmly upon his head, and gazed across the 
mgnotony of the back-yard fences at 
Clarence. 

Presently, through the palings of a back 
yard on Sixty-fifth Street, Brown saw a 
small boy, evidently the progeny of some 
caretaker, regarding him intently. 

“‘Say, mister,’ he began as soon as no- 
ticed, “‘you have tore your pants on a 
nail.”’ 

‘“‘Thanks,”’ said Brown coldly; ‘‘ will you 
be good enough to mind your business?’ 

“T thought I'd tell you,”’ said the small 
boy, delightedly aware that the information 
displeased Brown. ‘“‘They’re tore awful, 
too. That’s what you get for playin’ on to 
back fences. Y’orter be ashamed.” 

Brown feigned unconsciousness and 
folded his arms with dignity; but the next 
moment he straightened up, quivering. 

“You young devil!’’ he said; ‘“‘if you 
pull that slingshot again I'll come over 
there and destroy you!” 

At the same moment above the fence- 
line down the block a white straw hat 
appeared; then a youthful face becom- 
ingly flushed; then two dainty, gloved 
hands grasping the top of the fence. 

“‘T am here,”’ she called across to him. 

The small boy, who had climbed to the 
top of his fence, immediately joined the 
conversation: 

“Your girl’s a winner, mister,’ he ob- 
served critically. 

“Are you going to keep quiet?” de- 


| manded Brown, starting across the fence. 


“‘Sure,”’ said the small boy carelessly. 
And, settling down on his lofty perch of 
observation, he began singing: 

“Tum’ me an’ the woild is mi-on.” 

The girl’s cheeks became pinker; she 
looked at the small boy appealingly. 

“Little boy,’ she said, ‘if you’ll run 
away somewhere I’ll give you ten cents.” 

““No,”’ said the terror, ‘“‘I want to see 
him an’ you catch that cat.” 

“Tll tell you what I’ll do,” suggested 
Brown, inspired. ‘‘I’ll give you a dollar if 
you'll help us catch the cat.”’ 

““You’re on!” said the boy briskly. 
‘“What’ll I do? Touch her up with this 
bean-shooter ?”’ 

“No; put that thing into your pocket!” 
exclaimed Brown sharply. ‘‘Now climb 
across to Sixty-fourth Street and stand by 
that iron railing so that the cat can’t bolt 
out into the street, and,” he added, wrap- 
ping a dollar bill around a rusty nail and 
tossing it across the fence, ‘“‘here’s what’s 
coming to you.” 

The small boy scrambled over nimbly, 
ran squirrel-like across the transverse 
fence, dipped, swarmed over the iron rail- 
ing and stood on guard. 

‘Say, mister,” he said, “‘if the cat starts 
this way you and your girl start a hollerin’ 
like t 

‘‘All right,” interrupted Brown, and 
turned toward the vision of loveliness and 
distress which was now standing on the top 
of her own back fence, holding fast to a 
wistaria trellis and flattering Clarence with 
low and honeyed appeals. 

The cat, however, was either too stupid 
or too confused to respond; he gazed 
blankly at his mistress, and when Brown 
began furtively edging his way toward him 
Clarence arose, stood a second in alert in- 
decision, then began to back away. 

‘“We’ve got him between us!” called out 
Brown. ‘‘If you’ll stand ready to seize 
him when I drive him Y 

There was a wild scurry, a rush, a leap, 
frantic clawing for foothold. 

“Now, Miss Betty! Quick!” 
Brown. ‘‘Don’t let him pass you.” 

She spread her skirts, but the shameless 
Clarence rushed headlong between the 
most delicately ornamental pair of ankles 
in Manhattan. 

“‘Oh-h!”’ cried the girl in soft despair, 
and made a futile clutch; but she could 
not arrest the flight of Clarence; she merely 
upset him, turning him for an instant into 
a furry pinwheel, whirling through mid- 
air, landing in her yard, rebounding like a 
rubber ball, and disappearing, with one 
flying leap, into a narrow opening in the 
basement masonry. 


cried 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


EVENING POST 


HE first essential to a healthful, 
clean and sanitary home is the 
bathroom equipped throughout with snowy 


“Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED PLUMBING FIXTURES 


If you are building a new home or remodelling the old, you should make 
the equipment of your bathroom the first and most important care. The ~ 
disposal of this question means more to you than a mere matter of comfort 
and appearance, for it has to do with Health—your health, and the health — 
of all your household. When you buy a genuine “Standard” equipment, 
lass health-protection and you get greater value for your 
p would -with any other sanitary equipment made, 


| CAUTION: Every genuine ‘Standard’ fixture bears 
~=.the."“Stendard’ Green and Gold Guarantee Label. Look 
for this label on every fixture you purchase, as none 
_are genuine without it. The ‘Standard’ Guarantee La- 
-bel gives a protection you cannot afford to be without. 


Send for Let us send you our new book, “Modern 
~~. wy, Bathrooms.” This is beautifully illus- 
Our Book trated. It describes in detail aseries of | 
up-to-date bathrooms and tells you just how to secure 
—-the best possible equipment at the least possible cost. 
hen you buy new bathroom fixtures you'll need 
: gok. Send for it now. Enclose 6c postage and 
6 e of your architect and plumber, ifselected. 


ae irene, 


AddreSsStandard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3lst Street. 


Louisville ; 325-329 West Main Street. Pittsburgh: New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 949 Penn Ave. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E, 


Most economical, healthful 
and satisfactory —for old or 
new houses, different pat- 
terns to match furnishings. 


HARDWOO Outwear carpets. 


Stocks carried in 


To the young man working fora small salary we offer 
ri Pa the opportunity of a lifetime. We teach the Electrical, 
the leading cities. Plumbing and Bricklaying trades in a few months’ time 
Plain orOrnamental, by actual practice. We have the largest and best equipped 
Thick or Thin, practical school inAmerica, and our graduates arein d 
i z mand at high wages in all parts of the country. Hun- 
Write for Book of Designs. dreds of our graduates have developed into Se 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO.M<: Indianapolis 


Write for free illustrated booklet. It will interest yo 


Coyne National Trade School, 836 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


The 
° ° ° 
University of Chicago 
OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by corre- 
spondence. Onemaytakeup HighSchool 
or College studies at almostany pointand 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and many in other vocations. 


The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill, 


The safest and most profita- | 
ble investment is money in the 
bank at 6%. Write for booklet | 

2} “S” which tells all about our | 
|] Certificates of Deposit. 


Mated Pair BOOK 
Ding, Cr S Q UAB Fres ARKER’S A ° S 

issing — 
SENCEED Send for our handsome 1908 Free - rctic OC. 
to squabs Book, telling how to make money Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
in four breeding squabs. Market waiting. 


We “wereiirat :theveisey Bealiey ™ Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 


and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our modern 
methods, made a new 


weeks, 


aa = business of squab raising. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. ,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA CHRISTMAS BOX to"voc 


50 We pay the freight. 12 cans Canned Fruit, 25 Ibs. Dried 

* Fruit, Peaches, Pears, Apricots, Plums, Grapes, Figs, 
8 lbs. Walnuts, Almonds, % Gal. Honey. 3 SOUVENIR 
POST CARDS AND OUR PRICE-LIST FREE. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT PRODUCTS CO., Avenue 7, Colton, Calif. | 


Y 25ca pair. Parker 
postage. Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. 57, 25 James Street, Malden, Mas 


AGENTS 


Get in on this. Combination 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sa 
free. FORSHEE MFG. Co., Box 302, Dayton, ‘ 


DIRECT 


We are ready to prove that 


$3000.00 Can be Made 


This year,— next year,— and the years after Cleaning Houses by our 
patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 500 operators 
in as many towns in the United States. 
\ Petr We make the most efficient stationary systems for Carpet Cl 
Tailor Shops, Laundries, Residences, Hotels, Office Buildings, Hie’ 
. Outfits From $450 to $3,000. 


The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world. 
Gen]. Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4485 Dept. F, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
pC ee WE OWN 1 


eaters 
Wi eGhecalse 


MAKES THE MONEY, 


Who 


Campus Togs solve the problem of the 
young man who wishes something more 
modish and “snappy” than is worn by 
his father or grandfather. 


‘These garments have a distinctiveness 
—a “tone’’—an, indescribable ‘‘air” 
about them, which at first glance puts 
KAUFMAN “Pre-Shrunk” CAMPUS 
TOGS in a class far above the common- 
place or the ordinary with those who 
know. : 


Note the gracefully moulded shoulders, 
long-roll lapels, distinctive cuff designs, 
the flap pockets, the form-fitting back and 


While the Fire is Low 


; A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 
day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. The dining room 
| or any room in the house can be heated in a few minutes with a ' 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


| 
I~ (Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
, The Rav O Lam 

, a p purposes. Gives a 

& ys clear, steady light. Made of brass 
throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the latest im- 
proved central draft burner. Handsome — simple —satisfactory. 
| Every lamp guaranteed. 


If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 
_ our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


“Pre-Shrunk” 


the clothier’s 


as you view yourself in 
glass is there to stay. 

It is rendered fixed and permanent b 
the Kaufman “ Pre-Shrinking”’ Procesti@ 
which is exclusively our own, and which 
no other manufacturer can use. All the 
shrink tendency is taken out of the cloth 
before thegoods are even touched with the 
shears. Which means that Campus Togs 
will not shrink, get out of shape, wrinkle, 
pucker, bag, nor draw up. 

And because our “‘ Pre-Shrinking” Proc- 
ess renders style and fit perpetual, we are 
able to Guarantee Satisfaction or Money 
Back on Campus Togs or any other gar- 
ment bearing the Kaufman “ Pre-Shrunk”’ 


is the best lamp for 
all-round household 


for Fall and Winter, 
if you prefer. 
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Keep a Tube 
Handy 


Ordinary mucilage bottles, glue cans 
etc., become gummed-up, Ricty and 
unfit for use long before contents are 
exhausted. Dennison’s Patent Pin 
Tubes of Glue, Paste and Mucilage 
preventsuch waste. Pullout the pin— 
use what you require—replace the pin 
and tube is hermetically sealed. Con- 
tents just as fresh ten years from now. 
No other adhesives in the world equal 
Dennison’s in guality—no othercontainer 
will preserve adhesives so perfectly. 
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Don’t Buy a Stove or 


How Much 


You Save 
By Getting 


OU want to make every cent you spend this year, count for quality and economy. 
Y If you need a stove or range, don’t buy until you get our factory prices. 

I promise you that I will save you $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
high as $18, $20 and even $30 on our largest. And I promise you that you cannot get any- 
where at any price, a better stove or range than the Kalamazoo. 

Just let me quote you prices. Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 

’ quality and prices, with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 

That will tell the story. You can see for yourself. You want to save money and you 

want to get high quality. Why not investigate our plan, then? Why not let me show 

you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices on stoves or ranges?) 
We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices. 


On 360 Days Approval Test — "hae ( = 


I promise, in black and white, to refund your money — every cent of «@, a 
—if you do not find your purchase in every way exactly as represented. — 

Remember, every Kalamazoo is of the highest possible grade, made 
of the best imaterials and in the best manner. You deal directly with 
the manufacturers — a company that has a larger number of individual 
customers than any other stove company in existence. We have sold 
thousands of stoves and ranges to readers of this journal, and no 
4 ‘doubt can refer you to near neighbors who have saved money 
by buying a Kalamazoo. Many customers write that they ; 
have saved enough on a single Kalamazoo to pay for a whole semmpn's fuel. 
You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new dress, an article of furniture, 
or perhaps to pay your taxes. Is it not to your interest to get our prices? 


Send Postal For Catalogue 
For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, No. 152 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, No. 808 

Fully describing more than 300 sizes and styles of Coal and Wood 
Ranges, Gas Stoves and Ranges, Coal and Wood Heaters, Hotel 
Ranges, Base Burners, Laundry Stoves, Etc. I know that if you get 
our prices—and see our quality you will not even think of buying any 
other make. Let me show you how much yqp can save. 


William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PASTE AND MUCILAGE | 
= —!| 

are sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for 

them or send 10 cents for sample tube of 

Glue, Paste or Mucilage. 

Address Dept. “17,” at our nearest store. 


Dernioon Manfachuring So. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin Street 15 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS" 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 


w=, STORY- WRITERS 


Wesell stories, plays, and book MSS. oncommission. Weread, 

ize, revise, and type all kinds of MSS. and advise you where 
tosellthem. WeteachStory-Writing andJournalism by mail. 
Our students sell their MSS. for one to fivecentsa word. Send 
for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’; tells how and gives 
‘proof, THORNTON WEST, Editor-in- Chief. 
Endorsedby leading newspapers and magazines. Founded 1895 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 
ent thermometers 
which make bak- 
ing and roasting 
easy. 


S\ Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
;| starts and runs 


Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it success- 
fully for lack of original patents owned 
by us. Notwist motion in our drive. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF - TAUGHT. 


A plain, easily-understood volume for 
ALL who have not had the opportunity of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 


a ee |SPANGENBERGS 
y Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No te 

no “ruled lines’’— no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘ word- PRACTICAL 

cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 


ilizi i i belt or switch necessary. No 

in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 257 Pages. Requires noteacher. This Catalog No bel } ; 
iptive matter, free, address Chicago Correspondence great little book 6 0 C ent s ARITHMETIC ° free y ppatierics hagarmaghee oie and 
728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. sent postpaid, for ’ with : 


dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 


« MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. 


(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
4470 W. Belle pl., St. Louis, Mo. 


CIVIL 


full 
infor- 
mation. 


Self Taught 


0 ° of every descrip- 
Automobile Accessories {1.°"1. 5.02 
Generators, Gas Tanks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter- 
ies, and, in fact, everything fora Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 
CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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-—in any kind of soil—three feet deep. Fine 

for wells. Handiest tool you ever ica Es 

is awonder—works 

wan Post Hole Auger on new principle. 

ik your dealer to see it. You'll want it SURE. 
Dealers write for Iwan line book. 


EXAMINATIONS will soon be held in 
every state. 46,712 appointments last 
year, Full information about all Gov't 
Positions and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission free. 


For Young 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
Ask your dealer for it —or send to us direct, 
It's FREE. You should have it before deciding. 


PRP PNAS 


x 


en 
Care 


dip front, which give to Campus Tog 
Suits and Overcoats that air of classy nifti- 
ness so much desired by our cleverest 
dressers. 


And the low-cut vests, with angle pock- 


ets—the trousers full-hipped with wide 
turn-up, and many of the innovations 
which others will offer another season, 


will be found in these masterpieces of the 
Tailoring Art. 


nd what is of still greater importance 
: he man who cares for his appearance, 
every iota of the style, distinctiveness and 
elegance which you notice in 


Kaufman 


Campus Togs 


Label—something no other manufacturer 
cares to do. 

Your home dealer has our authority to 
make this guarantee to you. Ask him 
a it. 

ur dealer will gladly show you Campus 
Togs or other Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Gar- 
ments in any of the 
popular fabrics for Fall 
and Winter at $12.00 to 
$30.00. Most people 
will find something to 
please them at $15.00 
to $18.00. 


To be sure of the Style 
Permanence which you 
crave, ask the dealer 


to show you this label, 
sewed in the garments, 
before you buy. 


KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO 


_ 
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53rd SEASON 


Albrecht Furs. 


Northern-Caught—'‘' Fro Trapper to Wearer Direct.” 
Made by us in Saint Paul, Minnesota—the city which 
produces the best furs in the 
world —outofskinsbought 
direct from the trappers. 
We give you genuine, 
high-grade furs at 
lower prices than you 
pay for ordinary com- 
inon-place furs possess- 
ingnone ofthe Albrecht 
chic and distinctiveness, 
We Illustrate Our 1908 
Model 158P and Riviera Muff 
This novel design takes 
theplaceofafur garment, 
except in the stormiest 
weather. Lined with Z 
finest satin; and F 
trimmed with heads, 
tails and paws. 
The Riviera muff 
completes the set. 
Special Thirty-Day 
Prices—in British Columbia 
Mink $135.00, muff to match 
$72.00. Royal Ermine $135.00 
Square muff to match $58.50. 
Blended Sable Squirrel $45.00, 
se to match $21.15. Blended 
iver Mink $22.5 if 
match gil to" ex aise @ 
68 Page Catalog No. 25 of Gar- 
ments, Neckwear and Mufis. 
Sent for de in stamps. 
Most complete fur fashion ih 
book ever published. 
Shows 150 latest styles in 
garments ; 534 models in 
neckwear ; and 140 styles ? 
ofmufis. Fulldescription gh 
of all furs, 
You take no risk 
in buy ing Albrecht Furs by mail because 
We positively guarantee satisfaction or 
we refund your money, 
E, ALBRECHT & SON 
6th & Minnesota Sts., Station P 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Your Boy’s Reading 


Give him reading that not only zm¢terests but 
develops him. Fiction, History, Biography 
by master writers—Photography, Mechanics, 
Electricity, Collecting, Sports and Athletics 

; —all combine wholesome entertainment 

A with beneficial moral influence when 


read in The 
American Boy 


Every issue is filled with beautiful illustra- 
tions and timely articles, every page pre- 
senting the finest kind of reading for your 
boy. $1 yearly—an investment that will yield 
bigger returns than any other outlay you could 
make. Subscribe to-day. Sample copy, 10c. 


Sprague Publishing Co.,50 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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NATURAL 
again!” ex- 
ulted Jona- 


than Reuben Wix, 
as the dice bounded 
from his plump 
hand and came to 
rest upon the bil- 
liard-table in Lein- 
iger’s Select Café, 
with a five and a 
deuce showing. 
“Somebody ring the 
bell for me, because 
I’m a-going to 
= get off.” 

He was a large young man in every dimension, broad of chest and big and pink of 
face and jovial of eye, and he chuckled as he passed the dice to his left-hand neighbor. 
There was a hundred dollars on the table and he gathered it up in a wad. 

_ “Good-by, boys,and many merry thanks for these kind contributions,”’ he bantered 
he stuffed the money into his pocket. ‘It’s me for Bunkville-amidst-the-ferry-boats, 
the next Limited.”’ 

He was back in less than three days, having spent just twenty-four hours in New 
fork. The impulsively-decided journey was nothing unusual for him, but it had 
intimate bearing upon his future in that it forced upon him the confidence of secretive 
ford Gilman, who lived next door. 

“Home so soon?” inquired Gilman in surprise. ‘‘ They must have robbed you!” 
“Robbed!” laughed Wix. ‘‘I should say not. I didn’t waste a cent. Railroad 
ket, sleepers, meals and extra fare on the Limited cost twenty-five each way. That 
fifty. My room at the hotel cost five dollars. Breakfast was two dollars; morning 
‘ive through Central Park, four; lunch, three-fifty; matinée ticket, with cab each way, 
re; dinner, eight; with the ordinary champagne of commerce, theatre and cab hire, 
fifty; supper, twelve, including a bottle of real champagne at eight dollars, and 
‘the balance in tips.” 

_ Clifford gasped as he hungrily reviewed these luscious items. 

_ Young Gilman was not one of those who had been in the game by which Wix had 
_wona hundred. He never played dice, did young Gilman, nor poker, nor bet on a 
| horse race, nor drank, nor even smoked; but wore curly, silken sideburns, and walked 
Is up the same side of Main Street every morning to the bank, with his lunch in a 
little, imitation-leather box. He walked back down the same side of Main Street 
| every evening. “If he had happened to take the other side on any morning, before 
~ noon there would have been half a dozen conservative depositors to ask old Smalley, 
who owned the bank, why Clifford had crossed over. 

Young Gilman was popularly regarded as a “‘sissy,’’ but that he had organs, 
Biteusions and senses, and would bleed if pricked, was presently evidenced to Mr. Wix 
_ ina startling proposition. 

“Look here, Wix,” said Gilman, lowering his voice to a mystery-fraught undertone, 

™ going to take a little trip and I want you to come along.” 

“Behave!” admonished Wix. “It would be awful reckless in me to go with a 

ular little devil like you; and besides, sarsaparilla and peanuts tear up my system so.’ 

_ “ve got three hundred dollars,’ stated Gilman calmly. ‘‘Does that sound like 

saparilla and peanuts?”’ 

“Tm listening,” said Wix with sudden interest. ‘Where did you get it, mister?” 

_ Gilman looked around them nervously, then spoke in an eager whisper, clutching 

Jix by the arm. 

“Saved it up, but, like you do, I saw the wisdom of your way long ago. Old Smalley 

€s me put half my salary in the bank, but I pinch out a little more than that, and 

time I get twenty dollars on the side I invest it in margin wheat, by mail. 

ften I lose, but when I do win I keep on until it amounts to something. Of 

Tm laying myself open to you in this. If old Smalley found it out he’d 

arge me on the spot.” 

ix chuckled. 

know,” he agreed. “My mother once wanted me to apply for that job. I went 
old Smalley, and the first thing he did was to examine my fingers for cigarette 

s. ‘You won’t find any,’ I told him, ‘for I use a holder,’ and I showed him 
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the holder. Of course, that settled my case with Smalley; but do you know that he 
smokes after-dinner cigarettes away from home, and has beer and whisky and three 
kinds of wine in his cellar? I’ve got his number, all right, but I didn’t have little 
Clifford’s. Where do you hide it?” 

“In the bank and here at home,” returned Gilman with a snarl; ‘‘and I’ve been” 
at it so long I’m beginning to curdle. You’ve worked in every mercantile 
establishment, factory and professional office in town, and never cared to hold a job. 
Yet everybody likes you. You drink, smoke, gamble and raise the dickens generally. 
You don’t save a cent and yet you always manage to have money. You dress well and 
don’t amount to a tinker’s cuss, yet you're happy all day long. Come along to the 
Putnam County Fair and show me how.” 

“The Putnam County Fair!” repeated Wix. ‘‘ Two hundred miles to get a drink?” 

“T can’t take one any closer, can I?’’ demanded Gilman savagely. ‘‘But the real 
reason is that Uncle Thomas lives there. I can go to visit Uncle Thomas when 
I wouldn’t be allowed to ‘go on the cars alone’ anywhere else. But Uncle is a good 
fellow and his wife don’t write to my mother. He tells me to go ahead; and I don't need 
go near him unless I’m in trouble.” 

“Some time I’ll borrow your Uncle Tom,” laughed Wix. ‘‘ He sounds good to me.”’ 

Mrs. Gilman came to the door. She was a thin, nervous, little woman, with a long 
chin and a narrow forehead. 

“Come in, Cliffy,’’ she urged in a shrill, wheedling voice. ‘‘ You must have a 
good, long night’s rest for your trip in the morning.’’ In reality she was worried 
to have her Clifford talking with 
the graceless Wix—though se- 
cretly she admired him. 

“T must go in now,” said Gil- 
man hastily. ‘‘Go down to the 
train in the morning and get in 
on the other side, so Mother won’t 
see you. And don’t tell your 
mother where you've gone.” 

“She won’t ask,’’ responded 
Wix, laughing. ‘‘ Nothing ever 
worries Mother except our name. 
I don’t like it myself, but I don’t 
worry over it. It isn’t my 
fault, and it was hers.” 

If Wix felt any trace of 
bitterness over his mother’s 
indifference he never con- 
fessed it, even to himself. 
Mrs. Wik, left a sufficient in- 
come by the late unloved, 
lived entirely by routine, 
with a separate, complacent 
funetion for every afternoon 
of the week. She was very 
comfortable, and plump, and 
placid, was Mrs. Wix, and 
Jonathan Reuben was 
merely an excrescence upon 
her scheme of life. 

Jonathan Reuben, how- 
ever, had no lack of feminine 
sympathy. Quite a little 
clique of dashing young ma- 
trons, with old or dryly pre- 
occupied husbands, vied with 
the girls to make him happy. 


IT On. 

ACK of the Streets of 
Cairo, on the closing day 

of the fair, Wix and Gilman, 
hunting a drink, found a neat 
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young man with piercing black eyes and black hair, who 
upon the previous days had been making a surreptitious 
handbook on the races. Just now he was advising an 
interested group of men that money would not grow in 
their pockets. 

“Tf your eye is quicker than my hand you get my 
dollars,” he singsonged as he deftly shifted three English 
walnut shells about on a flimsy folding stand; ‘if my hand 
is quicker than your eye I get your dollars. Here they go, 
three in a row. They’re all set, and here’s a double saw- 
buck for some gentleman with a like amount of wealth 
and a keen eye and a little courage. Where, oh, where, is 
the little pea?” 

The location of the little pea was so obvious that it 
seemed a shame to take the black-eyed young man’s 
money, for just as he had stopped moving the shells, Wix 
and Gilman, pressing up, saw that the edge of the left- 
hand shell had rested upon the rubber ‘‘pea” and had 
immediately closed over it. Notwithstanding this slip on 
the part of the operator, there seemed some reluctance on 
the part of the audience to invest; instead, with what 
might have seemed almost suspicious eagerness, they 
turned toward the newcomers. Gilman, flushed of face 
and muddy of eye, and hiccoughing slightly though Wix, 
who had drunk with him drink for drink, was clean and 
normal and his usual jovial, clear-eyed self—hastily 
pressed in before any one else should take advantage of 
the golden chance. 

“Don’t, Gilman,” cautioned Wix, and grabbed him by 
the arm, but Gilman, still eager, jerked his arm away; 
and it was strange how all those who had been packed 
around the board made room for him. 

“‘Here’s the boy with the nerve and the money,” com- 
mented the black-eyed one as he took Mr. Gilman’s 
twenty and flaunted it in the air with his own. ‘“ Now lift 
up the little shell. If the little pea is under it you get the 
twin twenties. Lovely twins!’’ He laughed and kissed 
‘them lightly. ‘‘It’s onlya question,”’ he shouted loudly, as 
Gilman prepared to make his choice, ‘‘of whether your 
eye is quicker than my hand.”’ 

Confidently Mr. Gilman picked up the left-hand shell, 
and a ludicrously bewildered look came over his face as 
he saw that the pellet was not under it. There was a laugh 
from the crowd. They had been waiting for another 
victim. Gilman looked hastily down at the trampled 
mass of straw and grass and muddy, black earth. 

“The elusive little pea is not on the ground,” suavely 
explained the brisk young man. “The elusive little pea is 
right here on the board, in plain sight.” 

To prove it he lifted up the centre shell and displayed 
the pellet! There was another laugh. Not one person in 
that crowd had seen the dexterous movement of his little 
finger, so quick and certain that it was scarcely more 
than a quiver; but, to make sure that his “ quickness 
of hand”’ had not been detected, he seanned every face 
about him swiftly and piercingly. In this inspection 


his eye happened to light on that of Jonathan Reuben = ug 


Wix, and met a wink so knowing, and withal so bub- 
bling with gleeful appreciation, that he was himself 
forced to grin. 

“How you’ve wasted your young life,’ commented 
Wix as he led away his still dazed companion. “I 
thought everybody knew that trick by this time, but I 
guess postmasters and bank clerks are always exempt.” 

“But how did he do it?” protested Gilman. ‘I saw 
that little ball under the left-hand shell as plain as day.” 

“That’s what he meant you to see,” returned Wix with 
agrin. “He let that one stop under the edge as if he were 
awkward, then he flipped it off behind on the ground. 
When he lifted the middle shell he shoved the other ball 
under it from the crook of his little finger. At the time you 
picked yours up there wasn’t a ball under any of the three 
shells. There never is.”’ 

“T guess it’s too late for me to get an education,” sighed 
the other plaintively. ‘ Smalley won’t give me a chance. 
I don’t even dare buy a new suit of clothes too often. I’d 
never see a bit of life if it wasn’t for this wheat speculation.” 

Wix turned to him slowly. 

“You want to let that game alone,” he cautioned. 

“Oh, I’m cautious enough,” returned Gilman. 

“You’re almost in full charge at the bank now, aren’t 
you?” observed Wix carelessly. ‘‘Smalley’s over at his 
new bank in Milton a good deal.” 

“ About half the time,” admitted Gilman uneasily. 

“He keeps a big cash reserve, don’t he? Done up in 
bales, I suppose, and never looks at it except to count the 
mere bundles.” 

“Of course.”’ Gilman was extremely nonchalant aboutit. 

Wix let him change the subject, but he found himself 
studying Clifford speculatively every now and then. This 
day was another deciding step in the future of Wix. 


IIT 


T WAS to Jonathan Reuben that the waiters in the 
dining-car paid profound attention, although Gilman 
had the money. There was semething about young Wix’s 
breadth of chest and pinkness of countenance and clear- 
ness of smiling eye which marked him as one with whom 
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good food agreed, whom good liquor cheered, and whom 
good service thawed to the point of gratitude and gratui- 
ties: whereas Clifford Gilman, take him any place, was 
only background. 

“‘Say, General Jackson,” observed Wix pleasantly to the 
waiter, ‘‘put a quart of bubbles in the freezer while we 
study over this form sheet. Then bring us a dry Martini, 
not out of a bottle.”’ 

“T reckon you're going to have about what you want, 
boss,’’ said the negro with a grin, and darted away. 

He talked with the steward, who first frowned, then 
smiled, as he looked back and saw the particular guest. A 
moment later he was mixing, and Clifford Gilman gazed 
upon his friend with most worshipful eyes. Here, indeed, 
was a comrade of whom to be proud, and by whom to 
pattern! 

They had swallowed their oysters, had finished their 
soup and were nibbling at caviar, with the quart of cham- 
pagne in the frosty silver bucket beside them and the 
entrée on the way, when the steward was compelled to seat 
a third passenger at their table. It was the black-eyed 
young man of the walnut shells. 

At first, as with his quick sweep he recognized in Mr. 
Gilman one of his victims, he hesitated, but a glance at 
the jovial Mr. Wix reassured him. 

“We're just going to open a bottle of joy,’’ invited Wix. 
“Shall I send for another glass?”’ 

“Surest thing you know,” replied the other. 
some partial to headache water.” 
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“Ts That You, Cliffy?” 


“This is on the victim,’’ observed Wix with a laugh, as 
the cork was pulled. ‘‘ You see he has some left, even 
after attending your little party.” 

“Pity I didn’t know he was so well padded,” grinned 
the black-eyed one, whereat all three laughed, Gilman 
more loudly than any of them. Gilman ceased laughing, 
however, to struggle with his increasing tendency toward 
cross-eyes. 

Wix turned to him with something of contempt. 

“He don’t mind the loss of twenty or so,” he dryly 
observed. ‘‘He’s in a business where he sees nothing but 
money all day long. He’s a highly-trusted bank clerk.” 

Instead of glancing with interest at Mr. Gilman, the 
black-eyed young man sharply scrutinized Mr. Wikx. 
Then he smiled. 

‘And what line are you in?” he finally asked of Wix. 

“T’ve been in everything,’ confessed that jovial young 
gentleman with a chuckle, “‘and stayed in nothing. Just 
now I’m studying law.”’ 

“Doing nothing on the side?” 

“Not a thing.”’ 

“He can’t save any money to go into anything else,” 
laughed Gilman, momentarily awakened into a surprising 
semblance of life. ‘‘Every time he gets fifty dollars he 
goes out of town to buy a fancy meal.’ 

“You were born for easy money,’’ the black-eyed one 
advised Wix. ‘‘It’s that sort of a lip that drives us all into 
the shearing business.” 

Wix shook his head. 

“Not me,”’ said he. 
money costs too much.” 

The black-eyed one shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tn certain lines it does,’ he admitted. “I’m going to 
get out of my line right away, for that very reason. Be- 
sides,” he added with a sigh, ‘‘these educated town con- 
stables are putting the business on the bump-the-bumps. 


“The lawbooks prove that easy 
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They’ ve got so they want from half to two-thirds, and put 
a bookkeeper on the job.” i 
Mr. Gilman presently created a diversion by emitting 
a faint whoop, and immediately afterward went to sleep in 
the bread-platter. Wix sent for the porter of their sleeping- 
car, and between the two they put Mr. Gilman to bed. 
Before Wix returned to the shell expert he carefully 
extracted the money from his friend Clifford’s pocket. _ 
“He won’t need it, anyhow,” he lightly explained, “and 
we will. I’ll tell him about it in the morning.” ; 
“‘T guess you can do that and make him like it, all right,” 
agreed the other. ‘‘He’s a born sucker. He can get to 
the fat money, can’t he?”’ 
Wix shook his head. 
“No,” he declared; ‘‘ parents poor, and I don’t think he 
has enough ginger in him to ever make a pile of his own.” 
The other was thoughtful and smiling for a time. 
“He'll get hold of it some way or other, mark what I 
tell you, and you might just as well have it as anybody. 
Somebody’s going to cop it. I think you said you lived in 
Filmore? Suppose I drop through there with a quick-turn 
proposition that would need two or three thousand, and 
would show that much profit in a couple of months? If 
you help me pull it through I’ll give you a slice out of it.” 
Wix was deeply thoughtful, but he made no reply. 
““You don’t live this way all the time, and you'd like 
to,” urged the other. ‘‘There’s no reason you shouldn’t. 
Why, man, the bulk of this country is composed of suckers 
that are able to lay hands on from one to ten thousand 
apiece. They'll spend ten years to get it and can be 
separated from it in ten minutes. You're one of the born 


separators. You were cut out for nothing but easy 
money.” 
IV 
ASY money! The phrase sank into the very soul of 


Jonathan Reuben Wix. Every professional, com- 
mercial and manufacturing man who knew him had 
predicted for him a brilliant future; but they had given 
him false credit for his father’s patience to plod for years. 
Heredity had only given him, upon his father’s side, 
selfishness and ingenuity; upon his mother’s side, selfish- 
ness and a passion for luxurious comfort, and now, at 
twenty-six, he was still a young man without any prospect 
whatsoever. 

Easy money! He was still dreaming of it; looking 
lazily for chance to throw it his way, and reading law, 
commercial law principally, in a desultory fashion, though 
absorbing more than he knew, when one day, about six 
months afterward, the black-haired young man landed in 
Filmore. He was growing a sparse, jet-black mustache 
now, and wore a solemn, black frock coat which fitted his 
slender frame like a glove. He walked first into the Fil- 
more Bank, and by his mere appearance there nearly 
seared Clifford Gilman into fits. 

“T guess you don’t remember me,” said the stranger 
with a smile. ‘‘My name is Horace G. Daw, and I had 
the pleasure of doing a little business with you at the 
Putnam County Fair.” 

“Yes, I—I—remember,” admitted Gilman, thankful 
that there were no depositors in, and looking apprehen- 
sively out of the door. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 

“T have a little business opportunity that I think 
would about suit you,” said Mr. Daw, reaching toward his 
inside coat-pocket. 

““Not here; not here,’’ Gilman nervously interrupted 
him. ‘‘Somebody might come in at any minute, even Mr. 
Smalley himself. He’s started for the train, but he might 
come back.” 

‘“When, then, can I see you?”’ demanded Daw, with an 
instant change to cold insistence, since he saw that Gilman 
was afraid of him. He had intended to meet the young 
man upon terms of jovial cordiality, but this was better. 

“Any time you say, out of hours,’’ said Gilman. 

“Then suppose you come down to thé Grand Hotel at 
from seven-thirty to eight o’clock.”’ 

“All right,” gulped Gilman. ‘‘I’ll be there.” 

Under the circumstances Mr. Daw changed his plans 
immediately. He had meant to hunt up Mr. Wix also, 
upon his arrival, but now he most emphatically did not 
wish to do so, and kept very closely to his hotel. Mr. 
Gilman, on the contrary, did wish to find Mr. Wix, and 
hunted frantically for him; but Wix, that day, obeying a 
sudden craving for squab, had gone fifty miles to dine! 

Alone, then, Gilman went in fear and trembling to the 
Grand Hotel, and was very glad indeed to be sheltered 
from sight in Mr. Daw’s room. 

What would Mr. Gilman have to drink? Nothing, 
thank you. No, no wine. A highball? No, not a high- 
ball. Some beer? Not any beer, thank you. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Daw ordered a pitcher of draft beer with two 
glasses, and Mr. Gilman found himself sipping eagerly at 
it almost before he knew it: for after an enforced ab- 
stinence of months that beer tasted like honey. Also, 
it was warming to the heart and exhilarating to the brain, 
and it enabled him to listen better to the wonde 
opportunity Mr. Daw had to offer him. 

It seemed that Mr. Daw had obtained exclusive inside 
information about the Red Mud Gold Mine. Three 
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genuine miners—presumably top-booted, broad-hatted 
and red neck-kerchiefed—had incorporated that company, 
and, keeping sixty per cent. of the stock for themselves, 
had placed forty per cent. of it in the East for sale. As 
‘paying ore had not been found in it, after weary months 
of prospecting, one of the three partners brought his 
twenty per cent. of the stock East, and Mr. Daw had 
bought it for a song. A song, mind you, a mere nothing. 
‘Mr. Daw, moreover, knew where the other forty per cent. 
‘had been sold, and it, too, could be bought fora song. But 
now here came the point. After the departure of the 
disgruntled third partner the others had found gold! 
‘The two fortunate miners were, however, carefully con- 
cealing their good luck, because they were making most 
‘strenuous endeavors to raise enough money to buy in the 
‘outstanding stock, before the holders realized its value. 

Mr. Gilman, pouring another amber glassful for himself, 
nodded his head in vast appreciation. Smart men, those 
‘miners. 

_ Mr. Daw had been fortunate enough to glean these 
facts from a returned miner whom he had befriended in 
‘early years, and to secure samples of the ore, all of which 
‘had happened within the past week. Here was one of the 
‘samples. Look at those flecks! Those were gold, virgin 
\gold ! 

° Mr. Gilman feasted his eyes on those flecks, their 
precious color richly enhanced when seen through four 
‘glasses of golden beer. That was actually gold, in the 
raw state. He strove to comprehend it. 

_ Here was the certified report of the assay, on the letter- 
head of the chemist who had examined the ore. It ran a 
hundred and sixty-three dollars to the ton! Marvelous: 
‘perfectly marvelous! Mr. Daw himself, even as he 
showed the assay, admired it over and over. As for Mr. 
Gilman, words could not explain how he was impressed. 
Areal, genuine assay! 

Now, here is what Mr. Daw had done. Immediately 
upon receiving the report upon this assay he had scraped 
‘together all the money he could, and had bought up an 
‘additional ten per cent. of the stock of that company, 
which left him holding thirty per cent. Also, he had 
‘secured an option upon the thirty per cent. still outstand- 
‘ing. That additional thirty per cent. could be secured, if 
‘it were purchased at once, for three thousand dollars. 
Now if Mr. Gilman could invest that much money, or 
‘knew any one who could, by pooling their stock Mr. 
Gilman and Mr. Daw would hold sixty per cent. of the 
total incorporated stock of the company, and would thus 
‘hold control. Mr. Gilman certainly knew what that 
meant. 

__ Mr. Gilman did, for Mr. Smalley’s Filmore Bank had 
been started as a stock company, with Mr. Smalley hold- 
‘ing control, and by means of that control Mr. Smalley 
had been able to vote himself sufficient salary to be able 
_to buy up the balance of the stock, so that now it was all 
his; but Mr. Gilman could not see where it was possible 
for him to secure three thousand dollars for an investment 
_of this nature. 
_ An investment? Mr. Daw objected. This was not an 
‘investment at all. It was merely the laying down of three 
‘thousand dollars and immediately picking it up again 
fourfold. Why, having secured this stock, all they had to 
| do was to let the secret of the finding of the hundred-and- 
| sixty-three-dollar-a-ton gold be known, and, having con- 
trol to offer, they could immediately sell it, anywhere, 
/for four times what they had paid for it. The entire 
| transaction need not take a week: it need not take four 
days. 
| Now, here is what Mr. Daw would do—that is, after he 
had ordered another pitcher of beer. He had the thirty 
per cent. of stock with him. He spread it out before Mr. 


_ It Ran a Hundred and Sixty-Three Dollars to the Ton! Marvelous: Perfectly Marvelous! 


Gilman. It was most beautifully printed stock, on the 
finest of bond paper, with goldleaf letters, a crimson 
border and green embellishments, and was carefully 
numbered in metallic blue. It was also duly made out in 
the name of Horace G. Daw. Mr. Daw would do this: 
In order that Mr. Gilman might be protected from the 
start, Mr. Daw would, upon taking Mr. Gilman’s three 
thousand, make over to Mr. Gilman this very stock. He 
wouldthen take Mr. Gilman’s 
three thousand dollars and 
purchase the other thirty per 
eent. of stock in his, Mr. 
Daw’s,own name,andwould, 
in the mean time, sign a 
binding agreement with Mr. 
Gilman that their stock 
should be pooled—that 
neither should sell without 
the consent of the other. It 
was a glorious opportunity! 
Mr. Daw was sorry he could 
not swing it all himself, but, 
being unable to do so, it 
immediately occurred to him 
that Mr. Gilman was the 
very man to benefit by the 
opportunity. 

Mr. Gilman looked upon 
that glittering sample of ore, 
that unimpeachable certified 
assay, those beautifully- 
printed stock certificates of 
the Red Mud Gold 
Mining Company, and 
he saw yellow. Noth- 
ing but gold, rich, Red 
Mud gold, was in all 
his safe, sane and con- 
servative vision. Here, 
indeed, was no risk, for . 
herewere proofsenough 
and to spare. Besides, 
the entire transaction 
was so plausible and 
natural. 

“By George, I'll do 
it!’”’ said Mr. Gilman, 
having already, in those few brief moments, planned 
what he would do with nine thousand dollars of profits. 

Mr. Daw was very loth to let Mr. Gilman go home 
after this announcement. He tried to get him to stay all 
night, so that they could go right down to the bank 
together in the morning and fix up the matter; for it must 
be understood that a glittering opportunity like this must 
be closed immediately. Mr. Gilman, as a business man of 
experience, could appreciate that. But there were weighty 
reasons why Mr. Gilman could not do this, no matter how 
much he might desire it, or see its advisability. Very well, 
then, Mr. Daw would simply draw up that little agreement 
to pool their stock, so that the matter could be considered 
definitely settled, and Mr. Daw would then wire, yet that 
night, to the holders of the remaining stock that he would 
take it. 

With much gravity and even pomp the agreement was 
drawn up and signed; then Mr. Gilman, taking the sage 
advice of Mr. Daw, drank seltzer and ammonia and ate 
lemon peel, whereupon he went home, keeping squarely in 
the centre of the sidewalk to prove to himself that he 
could walk a straight line without wavering. Young Mr. 
Daw, meanwhile, clinging to that signed agreement as a 
mariner to his raft, sat upon the edge of his bed to rejoice 
and to admire himself; 
for this was Mr. Daw’s 
first adventure into the 
higher and finer degrees 
of “‘ wise work,’’ and he 
was quite naturally 
elated over his own 
neatness and dispatch. 
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HE glowing end of a 

cigar upon the porch 
of the adjoining house 
told Gilman that young 
Wix was at home, and, 
full of his important 
enterprise, he stopped 
in front of the Wix gate 
to gloat. 

“ Hello, Gilman,’’ said 
Wix, sauntering down. 
“Out pretty late for a 
mere infant of twenty- 
four?” 

“Little matter of 
business,” protested 
Mr. Gilman pompously, 


Suddenly the Fish-White Face and Staring Eyes of Gilman Were 
Not in the Line of Mr. Smalley’s Astonished Vision 
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glancing apprehensively at the second-story window, 
where a shade was already drawn aside. 

“Business!’’ repeated Wix. ‘‘They put midnight 
business in jail at daylight.” 

“Hush!”’ warned Gilman, with another glance at the 
window. “This is different. This is one of those lucky 
strokes that I have read about but never hoped would 
come my way,’’ and enthusiastically, in an undertone that 
Wix had to strain to hear, he 
recited all the details of the 
golden opportunity. 

It was not so much experi- 
ence as a natural trend of 
mind paralleling Mr. Daw’s 
which made Mr. Wix smile 
to himself all through this 
recital. Heseemed to foresee 
each step in the plan before 
it was told him, and, when 
Mr. Gilman was through, 
the only point about which 
his friend was at all sur- 
prised, or even eager, was 
the matter of the three 
thousand. 

“Do you mean to say you 
can swing that amount?” he 
demanded. 

“I—I think I can,’ \fal- 
tered Mr. Gilman. ‘‘In 
fact, I—I’m very sure of it. 
Although, of course, 
that’s a secret,’’ he hastily 
added. 

“Where would you get 
it?”’ asked Wix incredu- 
lously. 

“Well, for a sure thing like 
this, if you must know,” 
said Gilman, gulping, but 
speaking with desperately 
businesslike decision, ‘“‘I am 
sure Mr. Smalley would Joan 
it to me. Although he 
wouldn’t want it known,” 
he again added quickly. ‘‘If 
you'd speak to him about it 
he’d deny it, and might even make me trouble for being 
so loose-tongued; so, of course, nobody must know.”’ 

“‘T see,” said Wix slowly. ‘‘ Well, Cliff, you just pass up 
this tidy little fortune.” 

“Pass it up!”’ 

“Yes, let it slide on by. Look on it with scorn. Wriggle 
your fingers at it. Let somebody else have that nine 
thousand dollars clean profit from the investment of three, 
all in a couple of days. I’m afraid it would give you the 
short-haired paleness to make so much money so suddenly. 
Ever hear of that disease? The short-haired paleness 
comes from wearing horizontal stripes in a cement room.” 

Young Gilman pondered this ambiguous reply in silence, 
then out of his secret distress he blurted: 

“But, Wix, I’ve got to do something that will bring me 
in some money! I’ve run behind on my wheat trades. 
I’ve—I've got to do something!”’ 

Wikx, in the darkness, made a little startled movement, 
the involuntary placing of his fingertips behind his ear; 
then he answered quietly: 

“T told you to keep away from that game. 
myself and know all about it.” 

“T know, but I did it just the same,’ answered Gilman. 

Wix chuckled. 

“Of course you did. You’re the woolly breed that 
keeps bucket-shops going. I’d like no better lazy life than 
just to run a bucket-shop and fill all my buckets with the 
fleeces of about a dozen of your bleating kind. It would 
be easy money.” 

The front door of the Gilman house opened a little way, 
and the voice of a worried woman came out into the night: 

“Ts that you, Cliffy?”’ 

“Yes, Mother,’”’ answered Clifford. ‘‘Good-night, old 
man. I want to be sure to see you before I go to the bank 
in the morning. I want to talk this thing over with you,” 
and young Gilman hurried into the house. 

Wix looked after him as he went in, and stood staring at 
the glowing second-story window. Then he suddenly went 
back up to his own porch and got his hat. Fifteen 
minutes later he was at the desk of the Grand Hotel. 

“Mr. Daw,”’ he said to the clerk. 

“T think Mr. Daw’s probably gone to bed by this time, 
Wix,”’ the clerk protested. 

“We'll wake him up then. 
room? JI’ll do it myself.” 

The clerk grinned. 

“Tf he kicks, you know, Wix, I can’t blame you for it. 
I'll have to stand it myself.” 

‘‘He won’t kick. What’s his room?” 

““Number one,”’ and again the clerk grinned. Nobody 
ever pointblank refused young Wix a favor. There was 


I tried it 


What’s the number of his 


that in his bigness, and in the very jollity with which he 
defied life and its pretended gravity, which opened all 
doors to him. His breadth of chest had much to do 
with it. 

““The bridal chamber, eh?” he chuckled. ‘‘In that case 
send up a bottle of champagne and charge it to Mr. Daw’s 
account. Yes, I know the bar’s closed, but you have a 
key. Go dig it out yourself, Joe, and do it in style.” 

Unattended, Mr. Wix made his way to room one and 
pounded on the door. Mr. Daw, encased in blue pajamas 
and just on the point of retiring, opened a little way, and 
was quite crestfallen when he recognized the visitor. 
Nevertheless, he thawed into instant amiability. 

“Glad to see you, old scout,’ he cried, and shaking 
hands with Wix pulled him into the room. “TI felt as if the 
old homestead was no longer home when I didn’t find you 
here to-day. Sit down. What’ll you have to drink?” 

“Wine, thanks,’ replied Wix. ‘‘They’re getting it 
ready now. I gave them your order before I came up.” 

Mr. Daw gasped and batted his eyes, but swallowed 
quickly and had it over with. 

“Well,” explained Wix, as they seated themselves com- 
fortably, ‘‘I thought, since we wouldn’t have time for 
many drinks, that we might just as well make it a good 
one. I brought up this time-table. There’s a train 
leaves for the East at 5:37 this morning and one leaves 
for the West at 6:10. Which are you going to take?” 

“Why, neither one,’’ said Daw in some surprise. 
have some business here.”’ 

“Yes,” admitted Wix dryly; 
Which train are you taking?”’ 

‘Neither, I said,’’ snapped Daw, frowning. 
intend to leave here until I finish my work.” 


3) f 
“T just saw Gilman. 


“T don’t 


LTHOUGH by no means rich, even 
A well off, in this world’s goods, Miss 
Byrd was envied by all who knew 
her, for she had never been, and probably 
never would be, troubled by that bane of modern life 
—the servant problem. The last of an old, slave-holding 
family, she had moved many years before to the big city, 
accompanied by two negro servants, a year or two older 
than herself. 

They, man and wife, had scorned huge wages from all 
sorts of ‘po’ white trash,” and continued in her service as 
though they still belonged to her. Therefore it was with 
some apprehension that Miss Byrd looked up as the huge 
figure of Judy appeared in the door, head handkerchief 
awry, and a deep frown on her unusually good-humored 
face. 

“Miss Sally, I can’t do nuthin’ wid Sawney. He say 
de mustud plarster you made fer ’im done bu’nt ’im up, 
an’ de pain gits wuss an’ wuss.” 

“Well, Judy, what do you think is the matter with 
him ?”’ 

“De Lawd knows, but he’s sick dis time, sho ’nuff—all 
doubled up like er nut-cracker,’’ she added with a pictur- 
esque touch. ‘An’ he ain’ bin foolin’ roun’ wid dem 
onery downtown niggers, nuther, ’cause I ain’ smelt licker 
on ‘im fer I dunno how long.” 

“Where is the pain—all over the stomach or just in one 
spot?” 

“He says he feel like ’er red-hot poker done punched 
im in de right side, down hyar.” 

Miss Sally spoke anxiously. ‘‘ You had better go for 
Doctor Paxton at once, and tell him I say come as soon as 
he can.’”’ Then she sat down to consider the probable 
difficulties in managing a negro with a possible 
case of appendicitis. 

Doctor Paxton came in with his usual breezy 
laugh, and motioned Judy onas Miss Byrd detained 
him, saying: “‘From what Judy tells me, Sawney 
may have appendicitis. Now, please don’t frighten 
him oe 

The doctor’s face instantly became grave. ‘If 
he really has a badly-diseased appendix he will 
probably die, for you know the unutterable horror 
with which a negro regards the hospital and the 
knife. He would never go to the one or submit to 
the other.” 

“Oh, if it were only Judy instead,’ Miss Byrd 
exclaimed miserably. ‘‘She is so sensible, so level- 
headed about most things, and strong as a horse.” 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘ The best of them 
will balk at the hospital. Some of them have 
actually died before consenting to go there. And 
I have never succeeded in getting a satisfactory 
reason for it from a single one of them. But,’’ he 
added cheerfully, ‘‘are we not crossing the bridge 
before we come to it? Ill go and see.” 
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“Oh, yes, you do,’’ Wix informed him. ‘ You’re going 
about the time Gilman is washing his face for breakfast; 
and you won't leave any word for him.” 

“How do you know so well?” retorted Daw. ‘“ Look 
here, Mr. Wix, this proposition I’m offering Gilman is a 
fair and square ei 

“You say that again and I’ll bite you,” 
pleasantly. 

“T’ve got a pretty good left-handed punch of my own,” 
flared Daw, advancing a threatening step. 

Wix, though much the larger man, betrayed his touch of 
physical cowardice by a fleeting shade of pallor, and moved 
over next the door. The Grand Hotel had not installed a 
room telephone service, still relying upon the convenient 
push button. To this, Wix, affecting to treat the entire 
incident as a joke, called attention. 

“One ring, ice-water,” he read from the printed card 
above it; ‘‘two rings, bell-boy; three rings, maid. I 
think about six rings will bring the clerk, the porter and 
the fire department,’ he observed; “‘but I don’t see where 
we need them in a quiet little business talk like ours.” 

““Oh, I see!” said Daw in the sudden flood of a great 
white light, and he smiled most amiably. ‘I promised 
you a rake-off when I spoke about this on the train, didn’t 
I? And, of course, I’m willing to stick with it. If I pull 
this across there’s a thousand in it for you.” 

“No. It won’t do,” said Wix, shaking his head. 

“Say fifteen hundred, then.” 

Once more Wix shook his head. He, also, smiled most 
amiably. f 

“T guess you want it all?” charged Daw with a sneer. 

“Possibly,” admitted Wix, then, suddenly, he chuckled 
so that his big shoulders heaved. ‘‘ To tell you the truth,” 


interrupted Wix 
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“T needn’t ask you, then, not to scare him more than 
you can help—I won’t have it,” Miss Sally replied firmly, 
smiling. 

“Tt’s the appendix,” said the doctor, presently return- 
ing, ‘‘and a bad case, too. He should be operated upon at 
once.” 

“What on earth is to be done?’’ Miss Byrd questioned, 
grief-stricken. 

“You and Judy will have to nerve him up to it, that’s 
all, but I doubt if you can do it,”’ was the doctor’s candid 
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he stated, ‘I didn’t know Gilman could put up so big 
prize as all that nice money, or he wouldn’t have had 
loose to offer you by now. As soon as I get over the sho 
I'll know what to do about it. Just now, all I know 
that he’s not going into this real silky little joke of yours, 
I don’t want to see the money go out of town.’ > 

“T saw it first,” Daw reminded him. ‘I don’t = 
where he gets it, you know, just so I get it.” 

“Wherever he gets it,’’ said Wix impressively, “‘it will 
be secured in a perfectly legitimate manner. I want you 
to understand that much.” 

“Oh, yes, I understood that, anyhow,” acknowledged 
Daw, and the two men looked quite steadily into each 
other’s eyes, each knowing what the other thought but 
refusing to admit it. ee: 

It was Daw who first broke the ensuing silence. 

“Suppose I can’t decide to wing my onward way?” he 
suggested. &: 

“Then I’ll have you looking out on court-house square 
through the big grill.” 

“On what charge?” 

“General principles,’ chuckled Wix. 

“T suppose there’ s a heavy stretch for that if thay 
prove it on me,”’ returned Daw thoughtfully. There was 
no levity whatever in the reply. He had read the eyes of 
Wix correctly. Wix would have him arrested as sure as 
breakfast, dinner and supper. 

“Just general principles,” 
lowed by a general investigation. Can you stand it?” 

“T should say I can,’ asserted Daw. ‘‘ What time did 
you say that train leaves? The one going East, I mean.” 

“ Five-thirty-seven.”’ 4 

(Continued on Page = 


repeated Wix; “to be fol- 


reply. “‘Isn’t it a strange thing,” he con- 
tinued earnestly, ‘‘ that in this enlightened 
age there are thousands of our fellow- 
beings who carry this terrible, nameless 
fear in their hearts? It is laughable, until we realize 
how pathetic it all is.” 

“T hadn’t an idea it was as bad as that,” she admitted 
thoughtfully; ‘‘I do not remember ever talking to either 
of them about it.” 

Judy came in response to Miss Sally’s call, and stood 
nervously twisting her apron in both hands, her head held 
at a listening angle to the open door behind her. 

“Sit down there,” said the doctor with a cheerful smile; 
“T want to talk to you.” 

“Thanky, suh, I’d ruther stan’,” she replied, 
folding her brawny arms, bare to the elbow, 
over her ample bosom, and regarding we 
steadily. 

“‘Sawney is a sick man; did you know it?” 

“Yassuh, I knowsit, now. Whut’s de mother 
wid ’im?” 

“He has appendicitis, but——— | 

“Name o’ Gawd! whut’s en 4 

“Tt is a disease of what is called the vermie 
form appendix, which a | 

“Oh, go long, Mr. Ned, dat nigger jes’ de 
same ez other niggers. 
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I ain’ know’d ’im forty 
years fer nuthin’; he ain’ nuvver had one ° | 
dem things.” # 
“But, Judy, you don’t understand. Every 
one has an appendix, and sometimes it be- 
comes diseased and has to be—er—to be taken 
out.” | 
“ How you gwine take it out? Whar is it?” 
she asked, with a startled, suspicious look. 
“Well,” the doctor replied slowly, seeking 
to avoid words that would shock her, “a small. 
incision hasto be made just over the place ——” 
Judy leaned forward, the powerful arms akimbo, the 
whites of her eyes beginning to roll. ‘Does you mean he 
got ter be cut?”’ she questioned in an awed whisper. = 
“Why, yes” —with a reassuring smile—‘‘it is done 
—I have done it many times. It is not dangerous.” 
“Might do fer white folks, but not fer de nigger—leas’- } 
ways not fer dat nigger.” The turbaned head wagged 
slowly from side to side in positive negation. ‘‘He cum 
f’m Buckin’ham an’ he’s jes’ dat foolish,” she explained 
apologetically. | a 
“Why, you old idiot, are you one of those niggers that 
believe all that stuff about the hospitals and the ‘night 
doctors,’ as you call them, catching people and cutting. 
them up?” said Doctor Paxton with a show of irritation 
“T thought Miss Sally had taught you some sense.” __ 
“‘T don’ know nuthin’ ’bout’em,’’ was the non-committal 
reply. ‘‘ When I goes by dem places I don’ slack my 
long ’nuff ter fin’ out, nuther.” 


Look here, Judy,” said Miss Byrd severely, ‘‘Sawney 
die if he will not do as the doetor says. You must 
ade him to go to the hospital and—get well. You 
‘ y believe in me, in what I tell you. Besides,” she 

went on, noting the dawning panic in the woman’s face, 
“where is all your boast of being ‘born to see evil’?”’ 

. ‘The white-haired little woman stood up as Judy took 
a step forward, gazing at her long and intently. “I 
b’lieves you same ez I would Lawd A’mighty, ef I heered 
rs im . out’n de clouds an’ de lightnin’,” she said 


go ral go up and tell Sawney 

“My Lawd, Miss Sally, de dev’! an’ Brown’s mules 
couldn’t pull dat nigger out’n de baid ef I wuz ter say 
‘hosspittel ’ ter ‘im. You is de only one kin do dat, ef 

nnybody kin.”’ 

The three filed up into the small back room where 
. Sawney lay, his back bent in a bow of agony. His wits 
i were too dulled by suffering to comprehend the careful 
i explanation about the appendix, but at the word “ opera- 

‘tion” his groans ceased; he lay quite still, his frightened 

glance shifting rapidly between Judy and Miss Byrd. 

, “TJ can get you there without more pain than you are 
‘suffering now, and you * went on the doctor kindly. 
_ “Git me whar?” The question was almost inaudible. 
| “Oh! just over to the hospital; I'll go a 
- “De hosspittel?” he gasped, straightening out under 
the covers. The black, wrinkled skin became ashy, dead 
inhue,as he flung out 
both arms toward 
the slender figure. 
“Oh! Miss Sally, fer 
-Gawd’s sake,” he 
pleaded, “’tain’t 
‘nuthin’ de motter 
wid me; jes’ sump’n 
| Idoneet. I'll git all 
right by sundown.”’ 
_ “Look hyar, nig- 
ger, you gwine ter 
be daid by sundown 
_ef you don’ lis’en ter 
fete folks,’’ said 

“Sawney thought 
he detected a certain 
lack of sincerity in 
his wife’s voice. 
_“Whut you got ter 
| | ae wid it, you big, 

black dev’l?’’ he 
| bawled. ‘Oh! you 
is all ’ginst me!” 

_ moaning as the fierce 
pain began to prod 
him again. 

“Sawney, are you 
_ ready to die?” asked 
_ Miss Sally softly. 


| 
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‘The restless head 

_ stopped its sidewise 
motion. ‘‘I’d ruther 
die right now wid- 
out dem—dem 

‘night doctors’ 
| gittin’ holt o’ me.” 
_ “There is no such thing as a ‘night doctor,’ I tell you. 
They are all good, kind men like Doctor Paxton here, 
whom you have known for twenty years. Can’t you take 
my word for it and his? Why, I have been over to the 
hospital many times.” 

“Til fix you up myself, Sawney; nobody shall touch you 
but me,” said the doctor heartily. 

Ignoring the latter entirely, Sawney studied the be- 
loved features as Judy had done. ‘I reckon you ain’ 
nuvver tol’ er lie in yo’ life,’ he said haltingly, between 
gasps. “‘An’ I’se know’d you sence you wuz so high” —a 

wrinkled, shaking hand was held out over the floor — 
_ “sence yo’ Pappy sont me ter you dat day wid de little 

red shoes. Does you ’member dat time?” The tighten- 
ing in the slender throat held his old mistress speechless, 
but. the brimming eyes gave eloquent token of a good 
memory. ‘TI ain’ fergot it,’ he went on, ‘‘’cause I went 
wid de shoes. An’ I bin follerin’ yo’ feet uvver sence.’ 
Pausing for breath, he continued slowly: ‘‘ You done bin 
over dar,is you? Would you go wid me? ’Cause ain’ 
| nobody gwine ter git me out’n dis room less’n you says 
| you will. My time done cum, I reckon, but you got ter 
\ promise ter git me ’way f’m dat place when dey git done 
wid me.” 
) ee i foolish old thing, of course I will go, Judy and 
I, and stay with you as long as—as I can,’’ she replied. 
| | “Fine!” exclaimed Doctor Paxton. “I'll go and ’phone 
for an ambulance.” 
_ “Good Gawd!” Sawney shuddered, his mind on the 
black “hurry-up wag’n” and its clanging bell. ‘‘ Miss 

y done said she’d go wid me, an’ she ain’t gwine ter 

ein no ‘death wag’n.’ Whut you talkin’ ‘bout, man?” 


“’Tain’t Nuthin’ de Motter Wid Me; Jes’ Sump’n I Done Et. 


“Of course you will meet us at the hospital,” said 
Doctor Paxton in an undertone. “A carriage would 
exhaust him; these infernal cobblestones, you know?” 

“No, I'll go with him, as I promised—in the ambulance, 
if necessary,’’ was the firm reply. ‘He is liable to go wild 
with fright, even now.” 

“But that is totally unnecessary. You will appear 
ridiculous.”’ 

“What do I care,’’ the little woman exclaimed, with a 
passionate stamp of her foot. ‘‘The man is more than my 
servant; he is my friend. Fidelity is a poor word for him 
and Judy, and you know it. Can I be less to them in 
their time of trouble? Oh, hurry!” 

And the surgeon bowed his head in obedience and 
homage to the spirit of this woman as unconquerable as 
it was beautiful. 

Ignoring alike the doctor’s warning and the men with 
the stretcher, Judy picked up her light-weight spouse, and 
carried him downstairs as though he had been a quarter- 
sack of flour. ‘“‘Shet yo’ eyes an’ keep ’em shet,” she 
commanded. ‘‘ Miss Sally’s goin’ wid you,” as the latter, 
dressed for the street, opened the door for them. 

The amazed stare of the young doctor in charge of the 
ambulance, as Miss Byrd climbed in behind her two 
servants, was met by the curt intimation that they were 
ready,if hewas. ‘“‘ And don’t youring that bell, young man, 
not once,” she ordered, as the driver, with a broad grin, 
clucked to hishorses. Doctor Paxton followed in his buggy. 


As the pain in a tooth ceases when the dentist’s door- 
bell is actually rung, Sawney’s single glance at the dreaded 
“hosspittel”’ held him numb and speechless. 

Passing into the big hallway, Judy leaned over the 
stretcher and whispered: ‘‘ Look, Sawney, dis can’t be no 
death place.’’ And Sawney beheld the beautiful statue of 
Christ, the Healer, with hand outstretched above him. 

““Oh! Lam’ o’ Gawd,” he prayed pitifully. 

When they reached the patient’s room Doctor Paxton 
spoke in a low tone to the assistant: “You will have to 
etherize him down here. He would balk at the operating- 
room to a certainty. I will hurry up and get ready.” 
Then Miss Byrd and Judy backed out, followed by 
Sawney’s imploring gaze. 

The two women had been seated but a few minutes in a 
small waiting-room at the end of the corridor when the 
assistant surgeon appeared, swearing under his breath. 
“Madam, that darky absolutely refuses to be etherized, 
and it is against the rules of this institution to force any 
one. What shall I do? He is almost beside himself, 
yelling for you and for her, I suppose,” indicating Judy 
with a jerk of his thumb. 

“Sit still, Judy,’ Miss Byrd commanded. 
with you, sir, and see if 2 

“ But—er—you cannot—that is—er—it is ‘against 

“Tut, tut, young man, don’t talk to me. I knew the 
founder of this hospital, and, besides, my servant’s life is 
in question.” And Miss Byrd stalked down the corridor, 
five feet two inches of clean grit and determination. 

Two nurses and an orderly stood aside as she beheld 
Sawney, covered from neck to heels with a sheet, his eyes 
bulging with terror, his face streaming with perspiration. 


“T will go 


” 


V’ll Git All Right by Sundown” 
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“Oh, my Gawd, dey gwine ter take de senses way f’m 
me!” he stammered, thrusting out an appealing hand to 
Miss Sally. 


“You old idiot!’”’ she exclaimed scornfully. ‘How can 
they —they—er—stop your pain if they don’t? Do you 
want to die right off?” 

“Git me ’way f’m hyar!” he bellowed. ‘‘ Whar’s 


Judy?” 

Miss Sally stood over the terrified man and simply 
berated him, pouring upon him every sarcastic, scornful 
invective in her very limited vocabulary. She invoked 
the open derision, anger and authority of those about her 
in vain. 

Sawney just stared, apparently in open-mouthed 
wonder at the suddenly developed powers of his old 
mistress along lines hitherto unheard of. 

“Come, Sawney,”’ she appealed, taking another tack, 
“do you think I would allow them to do you any harm? 
See here,”’ she added desperately, as the sufferer began to 
writhe, ‘‘I’ll hold your hand.” 

A chair was pushed under her; she took the crooking 
fingers in her own. 

“Now,” said the interne, lifting the saturated, cone- 
shaped towel, “‘just take a couple of long breaths into 
this; it won’t hurt you. Tha-a-at’s good.” 

““Oh, Lam’ o’ Gawd, I cum-m-m-m.”’ 

Strong hands seized him—a few choking coughs, and the 
black fingers released their crushing grasp. Miss Sally, 
pale and faint from 
the sweetish, sicken- 
ing odor, was es- 
corted out on the 
rear porch to get a 
breath of fresh air. 

She glanced about 
for Judy, but the lat- 
ter was wandering 
restlessly about the 
lower bend of the 
corridor. 

Presently the big 
woman paused be- 
fore the open door 
of a small room, to 
stiffen like a pointer 
in the stubble as she 
gazed on the long, 
keen blades, saws, 
pincers and other 
paraphernalia of the 
surgeon—their shin- 
ing, horrible shapes 
enough to senda chill 
down any one’s 
spine. 

“Good Lawd!” 

Cool, quiet and 
capable, the young 
nurse, laying down 
a roll of iodoform 
gauze, looked up at 
the horror-struck 
countenance and 
laughed outright. 

“Whut you gwine 
ter do wid—dem?”’ 
asked Judy, backing off, as the girl paused in front of 
the elevator with a tray of instruments. 

‘They are for one of the doctors to operate with.” She 
laughed again and disappeared up the shaft. 

Having been “sort 0’ balky” from the beginning, now, 
with her mind’s eye on the tray of instruments and their 
possible victim, Judy was fast losing her nerve, hitherto 
braced by the moral support of Miss Sally. Starting up to 
seek her mistress, the big woman turned the corner of the 
corridor and beheld, coming straight for the elevator, the 
young doctor, the nurse and the orderly, who pushed a 
rubber-tired truck, on which lay something covered with a 
long, white cloth. 

Judy knew instinctively what lay beneath that “windin’ 
sheet.’’ She took a couple of halting steps forward, bar- 
ring its progress, every nerve in her huge body strung to 
breaking. All the latent superstition, the unnamed horror 
of the place and its evil reputation shone in her thick 
features. 

The young doctor, hastily coming forward to remove 
her, brushed against the cloth, and Judy —saw. 

“You sha-n-t !” The voice trailed off into nothing, 
the jaw dropped, the eyes glazed, and she crumpled up on 
the floor in .a dead faint. 

“Take that woman out on the back porch and throw a 
bucket of water on her,” said the house surgeon, coming 
up. “First time I ever saw a negro faint.” He laughed. 

Judy came to, looking straight into the anxious face 
of Miss Sally. 

“Judy Mason, I am ashamed of you, and you ‘born to 
see evil,’ too.” 


(Concluded on Page 40) 


gardens of the Hotel Fujiya at Miyanoshita to keep 

out the care, the fret and the clamor of the world; 
and seated on a bench near a companionable waterfall I 
was enjoying the solace and restfulness of it all when 
there approached a rotund little guide who carried a 
bald head that was seemingly larger and squarer than the 
shoulders on which it rested. He slipped his right hand in 
the opening of his light-colored kimono, sucked in his 
breath—a mark of respect second to none in a land in- 
habited by the most respectful people on earth—and, 
bowing very low, said in good English: 

“Sir, you are an eminent man. You are an erudite 
man. You are an ornament to journalism, that noblest 
of all professions, in which you are engaged. Your fame, 
it pleases me to say, has reached Miyanoshita ahead of 
you and I am delighted to pay you honor.” He paused, 
as if searching in his mind for the something, whatever it 
was, that this flourishing prologue was meant to introduce, 
bowed low again, and sucked in his breath. 

Being human, the flattery would have been grateful to 
me if the flatterer only would have been a little more 
adroit in the concealment of the trowel with which he 
was laying it on. Its very obvious intrusion had a tend- 
ency to ruin the illusion that otherwise might have gone 
down, tool, plaster and all. I sat wondering whither it 
was all drifting when he again salaamed profoundly and 
continued: 

“Since, highly respected sir, your powers of expression 
are so great and writing comes so natural to you, I thought 
I might make myself bold enough to ask you to write a 
letter to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of your honorable country, 
recommending my services as a guide.” 

“And why particularly to Mr. Carnegie?” 

He put his hand up to his mouth mysteriously and, 
looking around the garden cautiously, half-whispered, 
half-said: ‘At last I have found just such another golden 
pagoda as Mr. Harriman bought when he visited our 
honorable country.”’ 


[vs mountains stood like sentinels around the superb 


The Episode of the Golden Pagoda 


| WAS going to inquire into the nature of that evidently 
so remarkable pagoda when a chance acquaintance 
sauntered along and suggested that we climb Sengenyama 
hill, just back of the hotel, and get a glimpse of silvery 
Fuji, disclosing itself with fanlike symmetry to the clear 
air of the superb morning. Before I had the opportunity 
to accept or reject the invitation, the fat guide withdrew 
discreetly, waddling down the graveled walk in his noise- 
less sandals. 

Early that afternoon I left for Tokyo; it was the last 
time that I ever beheld the unctuous, obsequious guide, 
and I might have forgotten him forever if I had not learned 
when I traveled on to Nikko— Nikko that permits not the 
use of the word magnificent until one’s eyes have rested on 
its glories of scenery, temple and grove—that the story 
of Mr. Harriman and the golden pagoda had become a 
sort of sacred legend of the place. The facts around which 
the legend had crystallized were commonplace and un- 
romantic enough. Mr. Harriman had come to Nikko, 
visited one of its famous curio shops, and fallen in love at 
first sight with a gold pagoda that reared its fantastic head 
aloft in a prominent corner. The price demanded for 
the entire structure, foundation and topmost roof included, 
was fifty thousand yen, which is equal to just half that 
many American dollars. The prospective purchaser 
offered thirty thousand yen. 
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The pagoda-owner, knowing a lovesick man when he 
saw him, stood firm at fifty thousand. Mr. Harriman left 
the shop carrying the pagoda off in his heart if not in his 
hands, and the shrewd Japanese let him go, well aware of 
the dramatic pretenses of lovers. Enter Mr. Harriman the 
second, day, as the curio dealer knew he would, looks at 
everything else in the shop save his heart’s desire, which 
the king of the curios knew he would do, having insight 
into the ways of those lovers who assume indifference to 
the fair one they want by courting those whom they don’t. 
Finally the smitten one walks over to the pagoda—I am 
telling the story as it was told to me—and, yawning, offers 
to take it away for thirty thousand yen. He has plenty of 
other pagodas at home; he doesn’t care particularly for 
this one, but, then, being in Nikko, and the pagoda happen- 
ing to be there, too, he might just as well as not take it— 
if the price were made commensurate with its value. 

The vendor admired the yawn of the American captain 
of industry. He had seen others yawn before that selfsame 
pagoda and come back to yawn again under the shadow 
of its nine slanting, belled roofs. A French shopkeeper, if 
the ornament and the customer had been his, might have 
torn his hair, might have squeezed out a salt tear or two, 
and exclaimed at the top of a voice broken with melan- 
choly: ‘‘ My dear sir, how can you offer me such a price? 
Is it possible that you have the heart? Would you have 
me deprive my invalid wife of her bed in the hospital? 
Would you have me turn my needy children into the 
street? No, no; it is not possible. I cannot sell that 
glorious and magnificent pagoda for any less. Look 
at it! Admire its lofty and fine proportions; examine 
carefully its detail, its artistic workmanship. There is 
not another one like it in all the world. I am ashamed to 
sell it for such a price. I dare not face my invalid wife and 
starving children and tell them I have snatched the bread 
out of their mouths by my folly. If the pagoda is not 
worth ten times what I ask come back and call me a 
villain, a liar, a scoundrel, a thief, what you will! Thirty 
thousand franes, did you say? Well, seeing it’s you and 
that you have such an exceptional appreciation of the 
artistic, I will compromise on forty thousand. But you 
must promise to keep the price secret and tell nobody; 
otherwise, I should lose my reputation.” 


The Curio Dealer’s Fancy Profit 


Be in Japan they do things differently. The curio 
dealer said simply, quietly and firmly: “‘ Fifty thousand 
yen for that pagoda; not one sen. more and not one sen 
less.’”’ Then he turned on his heel carelessly to chase an 
adventuresome fly off an ivory box priced at twenty yen. 

“Very well,’ assented the American, believing by this 
time that he was up against a dealer who was to curios 
what Roosevelt was to railroad policies. And so, that 
momentous transaction being concluded, Mr. Harriman 
left for parts unknown, and the shopkeeper, not reflecting 
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or caring whether the captain of industry might return 
to gobble up all the enterprises of Japan out of vengeance, 
calmly pocketed a clean gain of thirty-five thousand yen. 
Who shall blame the good people of Nikko if they rejoice 
in telling, even unto this very day, how one of their 
simple townsfolk matched wits with the greatest of 
American financiers and came off first best in the encoun- 
ter? Or who is there that will blame the humble guides 
of Japan if they lie awake o’ nights dreaming of the time 
when they may lead another American multi-millionaire 
to the shambles or the pagodas of another curio shop, 
thereby reaping fit percentages for acting as accessories 
before the crime? 

But one thing is certain, whether you be disposed to 
condone or to blame, namely, that honor and honesty 
are qualities to which the Japanese mere men of busi- 
ness, on the whole and in the long run, are more apt to 
pay obeisance in the breach than in the observance 
thereof. That it should be so, if you are willing to go 
back to origins, is no more than natural; indeed, no more 
than inevitable. And why? 


The Conditions and Their Causes 


ib THE first place, trade was despised for centuries on 
centuries in the history of the land of the rising sun, and 
the trader was relegated to the lowest place among the 
four classes into which its feudal régime was divided. 
He ranked lower even than the tiller of the soil and the 
humble artisan who supported himself by the toil of his 
hands and the sweat of his brow. What more logical, 
commerce being despised, than that those who gained their 
bread by it should not be overnice in their practices, 
knowing full well that, no matter how praiseworthy their 
conduct, they would still be treated with scorn and looked 
at askance. What more unfair than to expect that, in 
the forty years marking the nation’s advance from the 
feudal to the modern system, she should rid herself, over 
night, as it were, of the taint acquired in the slow course 
of sluggish time, and that she should free herself of the 
habits shoved securely into place by leisurely custom and 
long-reverenced precedent? In fact, the prejudice against 
trade still exists in Japan to a certain degree; the brains 
of the country, contending for the honors that rank 
highest in the eyes of the people, are not in business, but in 
the service of the Government, in the offices, in the army 
and the navy. An American professor on the Faculty of 
the Tokyo University told his students but a short while 
ago that they could best serve the interests of their 
country, not by seeking petty preferment that paid 
starvation wages, but by going into trade, elevating its 
normal standards, and so forcing a greater respect for it. 
And—I continue my argument—when the ports of 
Japan were first opened by treaty to commerce from 
across seas, what a class of foreigners had swept thither, 
scenting booty from afar, to teach honor by the absence 
ofexample! Freebooters, gentlemen unafraid, adventurers, 
sharpers, all casting the last die for fortune, and not above 
loading the dice to win the game. And to meet them were 
Japanese from the lowest stratum of society, men willing 
to venture anything but their reputations, which had been 
lost long before their arrival, and who, coming at a time 
when intercourse with the foreigner was considered 
degrading, and when contact with him passed for defile- 
ment, looked on the stranger as one to be plucked, with no — 
more mercy than the stranger was ready to pluck him. 
Since this hated foreigner—and where has not the for- 
eigner been hated and considered in the light of an easy 


| 


| shell and the celluloid facsimile they make of it; 


if 
-jand proper victim from the days of the clan, when fair 
_|dealing was insisted upon for its own members only ?— 
amassed fortunes, and since he lived in a style strikingly 
extravagant when compared with the simple manner of the 
Japanese, it was inevitable that the natives should come 
to think big profits had been extracted from their pockets, 
and equally inevitable that they should leave no question- 

able stone unturned to induce those same profits to flow 

pack whence they had come. 

Moreover, finally, is not modern sociology there to tell 

us that honesty has been acquired by the long and bitter 

r “experience of the race, and to demonstrate that dishonesty 
was tried by the primitive peoples of the earth until they 

had learned that honesty was the better policy? What 

4 our rude forebears learned was the wiser and more ex- 
- pedient method of procedure has been handed down to 

sueceeding generations as a sentiment and a moral duty, 

to be pursued for their own sake. 


Curio Selling a Fine Art| 


| a dealers, too, it isno more than fair to say, are not 
distinguished anywhere in the world by the fine distinc- 
‘tions they choose to draw between what constitutes honor 
‘and dishonor—and one of the main industries of Japan is 
-eurios. Japanese pride may not be disposed to admit 
that fact, but take out of the Island Empire the globe- 
trotter and the curios with which he trots off and, un- 
doubtedly, you cut away a large slice from the revenue of 
its people. Japanese sellers of curios may go their 
European brethren one better, but then there are more of 
‘them. They have factories in Osaka and Tokyo for 
turning out old things, and they turn them out far older 
and far quicker than the original makers of the genuine 
articles. It used to be said that they couldn’t duplicate 
the prints of the master artists, that they couldn’t get the 
peculiar softness of the paper and the color, but that bit of 
disparagement is unjustified. For, nowadays, they put 
the copies through an aging process that reproduces the 
original, down to the very moth and worm holes. Once 
it was boldly claimed that you could always tell, by the 
application of a match, the difference between tortoise 
but 
recently they have acquired the trick of mixing acid with 
the celluloid so that this substance will now resist fire, 
and the only difference is that your reputed tortoise 
shell is celluloid that won’t burn. Should not a pro- 
gressive nation take advantage of modern discovery and 
invention? 
But there are, none the less, in Japan curio dealers who 


_ have the artistic sense deeply ingrained, who dearly love 


old things and who will not consent to palm off spurious 
copies of them, no matter what the lure of illegitimate 
profits. And it is this same artistic feeling of the nation 
that makes the larger shops of Japan the most attractive 
_ofany onearth. There are times when, stepping into one 
of them, you experience the sensation of visiting an art 
gallery rather than a place where things are sold. A 
certain amount of awe attaches itself to any institution 
when custom requires that you remove your shoes and put 
on sandals, provided in their stead, before you step on its 
cool, clean matting, and the illusion of the non-commercial 
is furthered when the proprietor and all his clerks gather 
on the doorstep, bow low and bid you welcome. And with 
what taste and with what rare sense of fitness are the 
_ admirable objects of virtu displayed! Each thing stands 
| in its place, apart and by itself. Nothing is cluttered and 
huddled together, as with us, among a thousand and one 
articles of its kind. In the midst of your purchasing and 
_ before your bargaining is concluded tea may be served, 
_ with an outlook over a garden that is in itself a gem, a 
_ triumph of art and a perpetual wellspring of pleasure. 
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And there, amid the rockeries and the flowering azaleas, 
beside miniature cascades and purling streams, stand the 
larger statues of stone and bronze, shown amid the setting 
that their sculptors intended they should adorn. When 
you leave, there again on the doorstep are the master of 
the establishment and his clerks, bowing low and repeating 
in chorus, “‘ May your honorable patronage be continued 
to be deserved.’’ Under circumstances like these one is 
tempted to buy more than one can afford, shopping be- 
comes a veritable passion, and many a tourist, exhausting 
his letter of credit, is forced to cable for funds to take him 
home. 

What they do to you inside these Japanese galleries of 
illusions is quite another thing and quite beside the 
question. Fixed prices are far more the exception than 
the rule in Japan, and you can never be sure after pro- 
longed haggling, which may end in the dealer taking off all 
the way from one-half to one-third of what he asked to 
start with, whether you have paid double what your 
purchase was worth or whether you captured it at a half less 
than the next fellow might. Possibly the element of 
speculation may add to the enchantment; at-any rate, you 
need never go off conscience stricken, thinking that you 
have paid less than you should. 

A tourist, taking a faney to those grotesques the Japa- 
nese make, in the shape of manikin tobacco-boxes, started 
out by buying one of them in a Tokyo shop. The next 
day, fascinated by the trifle, he returned to purchase three 
more, and he persisted in the practice until he had accu- 
mulated a collection of a dozen. Each time he wanted the 
lively little curiosities for a trifle less than those he had 
purchased the previous visit, and each time the dealer 
insisted that he ought to charge a trifle more. ‘‘I can’t 
understand your process of reasoning,’ insisted the 
customer; ‘‘ you ought to give me them cheaper; look at 
the number I am buying.” 

“True,’’ returned the dealer, ‘‘ but if you buy all of them 
I shall have none left to sell others, and then I must make 
some more.” 

And this tourist, like a thousand and one others, railed 
inveterately against the lack of the one-price system in 
Japan, leaving out of consideration the one thing he 
should have taken into account most—the vast differ- 
ence in system between doing business in the Occident 
and the Orient. 


The Oriental Aptitude for Bargaining 


HE Oriental loves to bargain. It is his existence. He 

would be disappointed if you paid him the price heasked, 
so cheating him out of one of the chief pleasures earth 
holds for him, and he would think you a fool into the bar- 
gain. Buying and selling is with him a game of chess; a 
battle of wits against wits. Life is slower across the 
Pacific; people have plenty of time on their hands and 
they are in no hurry to consummateanything. To-morrow 
does just as well with them as to-day and a great deal 
better, because it gives them the opportunity of putting 
things off until the next day thereafter. It is very much 
as if the Oriental shopkeeper said to hiscustomer: “ Friend, 
let us be in no hurry to conclude this little bit of business. 
The day islong. Let us sit down, make ourselves perfectly 
comfortable, drink a cup of tea, smoke a pipe or two, and 
learn who has the sharper intellect, you or I. Let us 
amuse ourselves by trying to read each other’s mind, 
discover what is going on inside each other’s brain and see 
who comes out of this the best. If you make your pur- 
chase for half of what it is worth I sha’n’t complain. If, 
on the other hand, you pay double its value, you shouldn’t 
indulge in harsh language. Otherwise, why has the good 
Lord endowed us with a mind, tongue and eyes?” And 


for a long time, it may be observed parenthetically, it was 


customary in Japan to fix prices according to the purse of 
the purchaser, rather than the intrinsic value of the pur- 
chase; so much for the poor man, so much more for the 
rich, and somewhere between the two for the man neither 
rich nor poor. The system was just, highly to be recom- 
mended for the impecunious, but death to volume of 
business or speed in the transaction of it. 

Nor is the curio dealer the only person who imitates in 
Japan, it would seem, in lieu of a better national sport. 
There was a time in the history of Japan—the rage for 
imitating foreign manners and customs was then at fever- 
heat—when it was seriously argued pro and con whether 
“April Fool’s Day” should be calendared among the 
Empire’s festivities. Nothing, or next to it, escapes the 
passion. Trade-marks, patent-marks and labels of well- 
known foreign goods, established in the marts of the world 
at the cost of untold thousands in advertising, all fall 
prey to the voracious appetite of Japanese sharks. Soaps 
that have made the manufacturer famous in London are 
put on the Tokyo market with but a letter of the re- 
nowned name changed; and pencils that have enjoyed 
the favor of several generations are subjected to the same 
heartless treatment. And what holds true of pencils and 
soaps includes every article of which one can think, from 
ketchups to whiskies and from whiskies to biscuits. Some- 
times the theft is clumsily and humorously perpetrated, as 
when the well-known label of a certain English beverage 
was transformed into “‘ Pale Ales & Co.” 


The Nourishing Bath Soap 


ECENTLY, in this connection, probably one of the most 
laughable incidents known to the recorded history of 
commerce occurred. A Japanese soap-maker, wishing to 
fool the public by leading them to believe that his brand — 
he chose to call it the Toilette Bath—was made abroad, 
hired one of his countrymen to describe the superior 
qualities of his wares in sufficiently glowing and poetic 
English. The translator, arising to the occasion with an 
enthusiasm equal to everything but his knowledge of 
our idiom, took refuge in an English circular devoted to 
setting forth the toothsomeness of a long-established, 
popular chocolate, and simply substituted Toilette Bath in 
his copy every time that the name of the dainty appeared 
in the original. Now and then he boldly essayed the 
strength of his own wings in the rarefied atmosphere of 
English undefiled, and the result of his combined temerity 
and timidity is one of the curiosities of advertising litera- 
ture. He begins by stating that the factory was started in 
the year so-and-so, in a town near Paris, for the making 
“‘of'music toilette of superior quality,’’ which sounds very 
much as though he were booming a phonograph instead of 
a soap. Then he adds, leaning on his borrowed crutch: 
“The Toilette Bath Soap is a wholesome and agreeable food 
and a stimulating product,” which proves beyond a doubt 
that his devotion is not to phonographs. He continues: 
“The Toilette Bath used by Messrs. So-and-So (the 
chocolate dealers) are imported direct from Nicaragua or 
where the best are grown.’ The best, it needs no weird 
flight of the imagination to discern, refers to beet roots, for 
a little lower down he asserts in curiously misspelled words: 
“The cultivators round Noisiet, near Paris, supply several 
sugar mills with beet roots, for the manufacture of the 
sugar used in the preparation of the Toilette Bath.” 
Once, nodding like Homer, his pencil tires from the emo- 
tional strain, forgets to perform the highly-necessary sub- 
stitution, and we find: ‘All the prize medals have 
been awarded to Messrs. So-and-So for the extension 
they have given to their manufacture and for their com- 
mercial activity, which have so powerfully contributed to 
the extension of chocolate all over the world.”’ Confront 
his muse with the deadly parallel and it must come to a 
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sudden and sheepish halt before these deadly columns, 
which are reproduced, mistakes and all: 


ORIGINAL IMITATION 


The So & So chocolate The music Toilet 
being remarkable for being remarkable for 
the fineness of its fineness of its 
paste, it is proper to paste, it is proper to ob- 
observe that although serve that, although 
in winter it breaks in winter it breaks 
smooth and fine, it smooth and fine, it 
sometimes assumes a sometimes assumes 
rough and whitish aroogh and whlttsh 
appearance in sum- appearance in sum- 
mer. This difference, mer. This difference, 
which has no in- which has no in- 
fluence whatever on fluence whatever on 
its quality, solely arises jts quality, soley arjses 
from the temperature from the temperature 
at the time when it at the time when jt 
is put into the mould. js put jnto the moulds. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE SOLD EVERYWHERE 
ASK FOR THE GENUINE ASK FOR THE GENUINE 
NAME NAME 


Of course, those boasting of even the slightest smattering 
of English are not to be caught by any such absurd and 


Is business a thing apart—a great game, 

with rules and standards of conduct, and a 
code of honor of its own? Or does business 
stand ona level with the rest of life? Shoulda man in busi- 
ness be bound by the same fine standards of honesty and 
honor which govern him in his social relations with his 
neighbors, or even with the members of his own family? 

On a memorable occasion, when Mr, E. H. Harriman 
was being cross-examined, a presumptuous lawyer asked 
a question which cast sad doubts on the great man’s 
motives and his personal good faith. Instantly, one of his 
legal retainers pointed a withering finger to stop the 
sacrilege: ‘‘Sir!”’ he thundered, “‘you must remember 
that Mr. Harriman moves on a higher plane!” 

If, then, the great figures which move majestically 
across this high table-land of business, trailing clouds of 
adulation and envy as they come, are not to be judged by 
the common standards of honor and square dealing, who 
shall say how far below the timber-line the ten command- 
ments and the golden rule do go, literally, into effect? 
One has but to remember how the small boys of the 
fourth grade baseball nine carry, tightly wadded in the 
pockets of their knickerbockers, the book of rules which 
governs the players of the National League, then one will 
understand that the brawny thumb and two fingers which 
Butcher Schmidt casually rests on the scale-pan when he 
is weighing one’s sirloin, merely represents his crude but 
sincere attempt to realize for himself the rebate—pro- 
moter’s profit—underwriter’s percentage—which the stars 
in the National League of Business have taught him is 
perfectly proper under the rules. 

Blake came out of the West—a bold Lochinvar of 
finance—and carried away on his saddle-bow half a dozen 
big company promotions. He played the game with a 
reckless dash and a joyous assurance that were con- 
tagious. He was both crafty and courageous. Gentlemen 
who broke through the barbed-wire entanglements, and 
escaped the figure-four traps which he set along the trail, 
found that Blake was equally ready to bite, gouge and 
slug when the umpire wasn’t looking. So he won largely. 
Presently the financial editors of several metropolitan 
newspapers discovered him, and referred to him in their 
columns as ‘‘a new power in the Street.’”’ He awoke one 
morning and found himself—respectable. This heavy 
feeling acted as a narcotic to his sense of humor. Hitherto, 
in a pleasant condition of solution, financially speaking, he 
then determined to crystallize into something solid. 

He would start a big trust company. That would serve 
as a common centre into which he could weave the ragged 
ends of his various enterprises. Besides, he rather fancied 
the idea of ‘‘the well-known financier, John Blake,” 
behind a long, mahogany table, in a long, black coat, 
uttering solemn platitudes for the instruction of an open- 
mouthed world. He even looked forward to the day when 
he should create something of a sensation in the world of 
finance by discovering the Pentateuch. Best of all, he 
knew just the man to manage his new trust company. 

Back in the metropolis of the Western State, from which 
place Blake had started on his invasion of the East, lived 
his old classmate and friend, Addison Hart. Twenty 
years of hard work and square dealing as a banker had 
won for Hart a reputation for probity and honor. Blake 
called him the ‘‘ only absolutely honest man I ever knew.” 
He knew also that Hart was ambitious, and poor. 


Aft common business honesty . . . ? 
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blundering forgeries, and it is only the Japanese themselves 
who are deceived into thinking that they buy the foreign- 
made article when the home-manufactured rubbish is 
palmed off on them. Nevertheless, the mischief works 
untold injury to well-known foreign goods all through the 
far East, especially in China, Manchuria and Japan itself. 

So much for the obverse of a reprehensible and un- 
worthy practice; for the reverse let it be said, in all justice, 
that the supposedly much more honest Chinese were long 
guilty of this same nefarious sort of imitation, and that it 
ceased only after a hot contest on the part of the Powers 
working in alliance. Furthermore, even in America and 
on the Continent, infringement on patents and trade-marks 
and on copyrights are not so rare as to have passed into the 
realm of the unknown and the obsolete. Our methods 
are less crude, but our experience has been longer. 

Yet the bitterness aroused by these Japanese forgeries is 
as nothing when compared to the rage of the foreigners — 
and rage is the word—awakened by their utter disregard 
of the inviolability of contracts. A contract in the eyes of 
many Japanese is something to be kept when convenient, 
and to be broken when profitable. The “‘godowns”’ or 
storehouses of the treaty ports of Japan are filled with 
goods delivered on order and rejected by expediency. A 
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Hart was made cashier of the new Western Trust 
Company and invested his total capital—twenty-five 
thousand dollars—in its stock. Under his management 
the new concern prospered. Once or twice Hart blocked 
Blake’s attempts to put some of the bank’s money into his 
various enterprises, and Blake gave way, with fairly good 
grace, feeling that it was part of the price he paid for his 
new position as “‘one of the bulwarks of finance.’”’” Hart’s 
policy was so far justified that, at the end of two years, the 
stock of the Western Trust was selling at two hundred, and 
Blake had even given out an interview or two, denouncing 
stock-gambling as the greatest infamy of the age. 

Then, gentlemen with their ears to the ground felt the 
first faint tremors of the panic of 1907—Blake among the 
earliest. Before the common herd had even begun to be 
suspicious, Blake knew that the great International Wire- 
less Electric Corporation, in which he was largely interested, 
was almost certain to go into the hands of a receiver. He 
did his best to unload his stoeckholdings, but the market 
was not responsive. Then the scaffolding which upheld 
the tall structure of the Milkweed Rubber Trust— Blake’s 
pet promotion—began to creak and groan. If both or 
either of these great Blake properties went crashing down 
into bankruptcy, Blake fearfully knew what would happen 
tothe Blake Western Trust Company. He saw the stock of 
the trust company dropping to below par—his atrophied 
imagination stirred sufficiently to picture a great crowd of 
depositors massed in front of the Roman temple in which 
the bank was housed. It would mean utter ruin. 

The next morning John Blake left his long, black coat at 
home. He came to the bank in a checked business suit. 
That should have been enough to rouse suspicion, if any 
one had dreamed all that the heavy garments of conserva- 
tive respectability had come to mean to him. For two or 
three days Blake was very busy, holding conferences at 
his club and in various lawyers’ offices. Then he called in 
one of the assistant cashiers, an associate of the days of big 
promotions, and that worthy spent the afternoon pre- 
paring a bundle of stock certificates for the final signatures. 

On a Friday morning the bundles were laid on the table 
in Blake’s private room, and Cashier Hart was called in to 
face his chief. 

“‘ Addison,” Blake began, ‘‘I have sold all my stock in 
the Western Trust and here are the certificates, ready for 
you to sign. Old man Elkins is at the head of a syndicate 
which buys my interest.” 

“Why, what are you selling out for?” Hart asked in 
astonishment. 

“Because I can get a million for what cost me half that 
two years ago,” Blake answered easily. 

“T thought this was to be our lifework,’’ Hart put in 
anxiously. ‘I don’t understand it at all. My investment 
is small—but it’s all I’ve got.” 

Then Blake made his mistake. It all looked so very 
clear to him. He forgot, for the moment, why he had 
picked out Hart to manage the bank. 

“Of course, Addison, I’ll take care of you, too. Your 
stock goes in with mine. There’s a check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars waiting for you now over at my lawyers’.” 

“T’ve got to know the real reason why we are selling out. 
What’s behind it all?” 
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member of a large importing and exporting firm wick 
has its headquarters in Seattle told me in Kobe that a 
year or so ago he had sold a cargo of dried fish to a house. 
in Yokohama, and the stuff was no sooner delivered than 
he received a bitter letter of complaint, stating that it was 
rotten to the core and unfit for use. The writer declared 
he was astonished, nay, thunderstruck, to learn that 
people of the reputation for integrity enjoyed by the 
Seattle firm would insult their customers by shipping such 
inferior goods. And he closed his epistle with the curt 
information that the consignment was relegated to the 
“sodown” and might stay there until advice was re- 
ceived from the consignee concerning what disposition he 
wished to make thereof. It was the turn of the shipper to 
be astonished, nay, thunderstruck, for he knew, absolutely, 
that never in all his business career had he sent a more 
select lot of fish across the Pacific. Acting on the fullness 
of his knowledge he sat down and dictated a letter stating 
that it was impossible for him to grasp what had happened, 
that there must have been a sad mistake somewhere along 
the circuit, and that he was asking, on even date, the United 
States Consul to look into the matter. Shortly afterward 


came the formal report of the consul to the effect that the 
(Concluded on Page 34) 
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Blake leaned far over the table. ‘‘ Because 
it’s our only chance to get out with a cent— 
that’s why. Inside of a week the International 
Wireless will go into a receiver’s hands. Milk- 
weed Rubber will go with it. That means a big run on the 
bank—a run that no bank in the world can stand.” 

“BHilkins knows this, and yet is ready to buy our stock?” 

“T don’t know whether he knows or not,” Blake 
answered. ‘‘ Anyway, we’re not running an orphan asy- 
lum—that’s his own lookout. He’s been trying to buy me 
out for months.” 

“Tell him the facts and then let him decide.” 

Blake jumped up. “Addison, we’ve got to think of 
the effect on the financial world, as well as of ourselves and 
Elkins. If I’m still owner of this bank when my com- 
panies go into the hands of a receiver, no power on earth 
can save it from going down with them in the crash. If it 
is given out to-morrow that we’ve sold the bank to Elkins 
the failure of two of my other companies may not affect it. 
At any rate, it will have a chance to pull through.” 

“Yes. There’s something in that. Only Elkins must 
know what he is going up against before he buys.” 

Blake tore out an angry oath. “Don’t be a fool, 
Addison! Elkins would steal candy from a baby. He’s 
going into this thing with his eyes open. Now, sign my 
certificates. Do just as you please about your own.” 

Hart rose. ‘I will not sign those certificates until 
Elkins has been told the truth,” he said. 

Then, in a flash, Blake realized the mistake he had made, 
and, in the same instant, changed his attitude. “Sit 
down a moment, Addison,” he said, ‘‘and wait until I 
think this thing over.’’ 

Hart sank back into his chair. Blake sat silent, his 
eyes cast down, his hands in his lap. ‘‘ You know, John,” 
Hart said, presently, “‘anything in the world I can do, I’d 
do in a minute for you. But this is dishonest.’ 

“You're right, Addison,’’ Blake answered. ‘I hadn't 
looked at it that way. It wouldn’t be giving old man 
Elkins a square deal. I suppose we must stick and fight 
the thing out. Well! whattodonow? I wish you could 
look into the affairs of the International for me?” 

“Why can’t I?” Hart answered, grasping at the chance 
to show his sense of obligation. ‘“‘I might run down to 
New York for a few days. I could get away to-night.” 

With the hearty acquiescence of his chief, Hart took the 
evening flyer for the East. Next morning, when he was 
safely outside the State, the certificates of stock which 
conveyed the Blake interest in the bank to Elkins were 
signed by the vice-president, in the absence of the cashier. 
Hart saw an announcement of the transfer in the New 
York papers. Before he could get back home, the creditors 
of the International, alarmed by the same report, had 
precipitated the failure of the International. On Tuesday 
morning Hart arrived at the bank to face a run and the 
furious anger of Elkins, who had taken control only the 
day before. The run lasted a week before the bank went 
to the wall. In the forced settlement with depositors the 
stockholders fared badly. Hart finally realized seven 
thousand dollars on his holdings and went back to his old 
home in the West, to begin life over again, under something 
of a cloud. Blake had done nothing illegal. So far as 
the bank was concerned he had misrepresented nothing. 
Elkins’ lawyers told him he had no ground of action against 
Blake. They quoted the doctrine of caveat emptor. The 


old man was forced to face and swallow the loss himself. — 
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Hart was a fool, of course. Under the prevailing rules 
of the game he was entirely justified in getting out with a 
whole skin while he could. More than that, he should 
have realized that only by the sale of the Blake interest 
was there a chance to save the bank. He should have 
considered the plight of the innocent widows and orphans 
who were minority stockholders. Finally, he was an 
employee of Blake. If by refusing to sign the certificates 
of stock he had caused his employer and benefactor to 
lose a million dollars, he would have been guilty of base 
and shocking disloyalty. Fortunately, by the action of 
another, the loss was prevented. 

Hart, who now makes a living by selling farm lands in 

Nebraska, does not attempt to defend his action. ‘‘I was 
a fool,’”’ he admits, ‘“‘and I’m glad of it.” 
Horace Wilkins had a new degree of mining engineer and 
ten thousand dollars. Parish had been superintendent of 
a copper smelter. They formed a partnership and leased 
a smelter in Arizona. At the same time they made a 
contract with the owner of a newly-developed mine in the 
vicinity to buy all of his crude ore at a figure which insured 
them a handsome profit on the finished copper billets. 
This contract ran—as did the lease of the smelter—for ten 
years. If the owner sold the mine during the life of the 
lease the contract was to become void. Wilkins & Parish 
invested every cent of their capital in the enterprise, the 
senior partner opening an office as a mining 
engineer in Chicago, while the junior went to 
work as superintendent of the smelter. 

At the end of the first year the net profits of 
operating the smelter were twelve thousand 
dollars, of which Wilkins, under the firm agree- 
ment, got two-thirds and Parish the rest, in 
addition to a handsome salary. 

One summer afternoon in the second year of 
the iease Parish called at the little frame shack, 
where the local manager of the mine made his 
office, to urge him to double his production of ore. 
Parish and Thompson, the local manager, were 
on very friendly terms. 

“We've got the two new stamps up and ready 
to start, Jack,’’ Parish said, ‘‘and, beginning 
with Monday, we’ll be ready to handle just 
twice what you’re giving us now.” 

“All right, Billy,’’ Thompson answered smil- 
ingly. “I guess old Henricks won’t kick so long 
as you double the size of his monthly check.” 

Henricks was the man who owned the mine. 
He lived in St. Louis. 

Just as Thompson turned to call up the mine 
foreman on the ’phone, the red-headed McCarthy 
girl, daughter of the station agent, stumbled in. 
“Say, Mister Thompson,” she gasped, badly out 
of breath from her long climb up the moun- 
tainside, ‘‘here’s a telegraft and paw says it’s 
important.” 

Thompson took the yellow envelope, tore it 
open and read the message. 

“Not bad news, I hope?” Parish put in. 

Thompson glanced around with a look of 
something like suspicion in his eyes. 

“Oh, no,”’ he answered with lightness. Thomp- 
son smoothed out the telegram and carefully 
laid it, face down, on the top of his desk. ‘‘Just 
excuse me a minute.” 

Parish nodded. From where he stood he could 
see Thompson enter the telephone booth. 

Parish’s left eye closed in a sort of automatic 
wink and the left corner of his mouth curled 
upward at the same instant. With the fingers of his 
right hand he beat a nervous tattoo on the door. Then, 
with a deep breath, he threw his head up, stepped over 
to the desk, picked up the telegram, ran his eyes quickly 
over it, and replaced it with careful exactness. 

It was twenty minutes before Thompson came back, 
but the time seemed short to Parish. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting so long, Billy,’’ he said. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jack,” Parish answered. ‘You'll 
double the force on Monday, then?” 

Thompson hesitated a moment, while Parish watched 


him narrowly from the corners of his eyes. ‘‘ Monday’s 


a little quick, I’m afraid, Billy,’ he said finally. ‘‘ Don’t 
know just how long it will take to get things arranged.”’ 

Parish looked at his watch. ‘‘By George, I must be 
going,” he said easily. ‘‘So-long, old man.” 

Parish went to the smelter, hurriedly wrote something 
on a sheet of paper, and started a Mexican to carry it down 
the gulch to the railroad station, by a route on which he 

would not at any time come within the view of Thompson’s 


_ Office windows. 


Horace Wilkins was just getting ready to leave his 
Office on the nineteenth floor of a Chicago skyscraper 
when a shifty-eyed messenger boy came in with a telegram. 
Wilkins read it, dismissed the messenger and sat down 
heavily on the top of his flat desk. For an instant he 
Stared, unseeing, out of the window, down on to the roofs of 
lower buildings, where, from a score of tall chimneys, the 
oe of the savages of commerce were rising into the 
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thick air. Then he telephoned his apartment to have his 
suitcase sent downtown, reserved a berth on the nine- 
o’clock flyer to St. Louis, and went over to the club to eat 
dinner. At the station he stopped long enough before 
taking his train to send a wire to Parish in Arizona. 

Next morning he called on Henricks, in St. Louis, and 
spent more than an hour in the private office of the mine 
owner. That night he returned to Chicago, and the second 
morning after he looked up from his desk to see his 
partner, Parish, standing with a look of inquiry on his face. 

“Tt’s all right, Billy,” he smiled. ‘I thought I could 
fix old Henricks, and I did. He wouldn’t take a million in 
cash for his old hole in the ground, right now.” 

“Bully, old man. I was afraid we were done, for sure. 
How’d you fix him?” 

“Close the door, there. Now have a cigar and sit down. 
Well, you know how mine owners are. All any 
one of them needs is a little encouragement to make him 
think that he’s got the Calumet and Hecla backed off the 
boards. That’s what I figured on when I went to St. 
Louis to see the old man. You know I’d never met him, 
personally. So, when the boy showed me into his private 
room, I opened up with, ‘Mr. Henricks, I’m Wilkins, of 
Wilkins & Parish, who hold the ore-contract on that King 
copper mine of yours in Arizona.’ I could see by the old 
fellow’s eyes that he expected me to do some tall pleading 


“So That’s the 
Kind of a 
Partner 
I’ve Got!” 


and begging. ‘Mr. Parish and I,’ I went on, ‘have con- 
cluded that we could make things run a little more 
smoothly and easily for all parties if we bought the mine 
outright.’ You'd have laughed to see the surprised and 
puzzled look which came into his eyes. ‘And what did you 
cal’late to pay for it?’ he asked. ‘We’re ready to pay 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars in cash,’ I 
snapped back in a way that half took his breath.” 

“And we've got just twelve thousand dollars in the 
bank,” gurgled Parish, grinning and leaning forward. 

“Well, you know as well as I do that there wasn’t the 
slightest danger of his calling that bluff. You should have 
seen the cunning look that came into the old man’s face. 
‘And you want to buy it just to make things run easily 
and smoothly for me, eh?’ he sneered. ‘For all of us, Mr. 
Henricks,’ I answered. ‘And the fact that she’s the richest 
copper lode in the country hain’t got a thing to do with 
your offer either, Isuppose?’ Then I knew that I had him. 
“Of course we all know she’s a good mine,’ I admitted. 
‘What do you say to an even quarter of a million and call 
it a bargain?’ Old Henricks swung round to his roll-top, 
pulled out a telegram and slammed it down on his desk. 
‘Why, I’ve been offered that for it by the Guggenheims— 
the greatest judges of mining values in the world to-day,’ 
he roared. Then I pretended to go all to pieces. ‘Mr. 
Henricks,’ I stammered, ‘my partner and I will pay you 
four hundred thousand dollars, cash down, for the King 
mine, and that’s all it’s worth to anybody. Look now! 
That’s ten times what you paid for it, and we stand all the 
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chance of its pinching out.’ The old man just-laughed. 
‘Four hundred thousand nothing,’ he snorted. ‘Pinching 
out, heh? Huh! Nobody’s million dollars looks as good to 
me as the King mine this very minute, I’ll tell you that, 
son. I’m too old a bird.’ Well, I collapsed in the chair, 
Billy. I did it well, too. ‘Mr. Henricks,’ I said, finally, 
“since you feel that way about it I don’t mind telling you 
that, in my opinion, you’re right. I think the King mine 
is the best copper proposition in the world to-day. I hope 
there’re no hard feelings about our trying to get hold of 
it cheap?’ The old fellow was too tickled at his own 
shrewdness to do anything but grin. ‘Not a bit, young 
man,’ he said. ‘There’s been others trying to get it away 
from me for nothing, too,asI told you. But they can’t any 
of ’em get the better of your Uncle Hiram.’ And you 
know, Billy, I think he was just getting ready to sell to 
the Guggenheims when I came in and swelled him all up.” 

“Horace!” cried Parish, getting up and holding out his 
hand to be clutched by his partner. ‘It’s the greatest 
ever! If you hadn’t turned the trick we’d both been broke 
this minute. Why, when I saw that wire from the Gug- 
genheims the other day I would have sold out for ten a 

“You saw the telegram, then?” Wilkins interrupted. 
‘* How on earth did you get a: look at that?” 

Parish shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Well, I was in Thomp- 
son’s office when the message came. He opened it, read it 
and looked at me in a way that made me sure 
there was a big hen on. Then he laid the mes- 
sage on his desk, face down, and went out to 
call old Henricks on the phone. While he was 
out I picked up the message and read it — that’s 
alle 

“So that’s the kind of a partner I’ve got!” 
Wilkins burst out bitterly. “‘ Reading people’s 
correspondence on the sly, eh? I suppose you 
know, Parish, how gentlemen look on that sort 
of thing?” 

Parish was silent, astonished at Wilkins’ 
sudden outbreak of wrath. Now, with a wave of 
his clenched fist and an oath, he stepped forward. 

“You're a fine bird, to roast me about read- 
ing a telegram, ain’t you?’”’ hesneered. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you just got back from bluffing and lying and 
deceiving old man Henricks? Didn’t your lies 
lead the old man to refuse more money than we 
or anybody else is ever likely to offer him again? 
Oh, hush!” he went on savagely, as Wilkins 
tried vainly to interrupt. ‘“‘ What do you know 
about the value of the King copper mine? Noth- 
ing! NeitherdoI. It may pinch out ina month, 
and you know it. Don’t get pious so quick, 
Horace. It ain’t becoming to your complexion.” 

Parish had raised his voice so high that Wilkins 
was sure it could be easily heard in the outer 
office. And he felt that differences between 
partners were not matters in regard to which 
outsiders should be enlightened. He pulled a 
chair up close to his desk and, controlling himself 
with an evident effort, asked Parish to sit down. 
It was absolutely necessary to his own self- 
respect to point out the essential difference 
between what he had done and the heinous 
offense of which his partner had been guilty. 

“Billy,” he began, ‘‘business is the greatest 
game in the world and I’ma businessman. In 
business a man may do anything, so long as he 
obeys the rules of the game. They are unwritten 
rules, but generally understood by the whole 
business community. I have done nothing which 
any business man will not justify. Stealing a chance 
to read a man’s private correspondence, on the other 
hand ” Wilkins made a gesture of disgust. 3 

What finally happened was that, within a few months, 
Horace Wilkins got rid of Parish as a business partner, 
because, as he said, after that telegram episode, he could 
never trust the man again nor feel quite safe in his society. 
As for himself, he carried out his contract with old man 
Henricks to the letter—and to the end of the ten-year term 
—and cleaned up a profit which has become the founda- 
tion of one of the considerable fortunes of the country. 

Just common business honesty! In the first case, one 
man breaks with a lifelong friendship and sacrifices his 
fortune and his prospects to satisfy a delicate and im- 
perious sense of personal honor; while the other man, 
keeping well within the law, adds half a million to his 
wealth, and much to his reputation for great business 
shrewdness. In the second case, one who does not scruple 
to play the part of a spy and sneak to get important busi- 
ness information is properly cast off by his high-minded 
partner, whose own successful coup is, at the same time — 
whether or not it is, in itself, defensible—entirely based 
upon this same bit of tainted information. 

In either case, which man was right—judged by the 
common standards of business? And each business man, 
as he answers the question for himself, will do well, also, to 
reflect on the demoralizing influence of an unwritten code 
which leaves fundamental questions of right and wrong 
open to sincere differences of opinion. 


Part IT 


HERE is he?” asked Brown, preca- 

\) \ riously balanced on the next fence. 
“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘this is 

becoming ghastly. He’s bolted into our cellar.” 

“Why, that’s all right, isn’t it?” asked Brown. “All 
you have to do is to go inside, descend to the cellar, and 
light the gas.”’ 

““There’s no gas.” 

“You have electric light ?”’ 

“Yes, but it’s turned off at the main office. 
closed for the summer, you know.” 

Brown, balancing cautiously, walked the intervening 
fence like an amateur on a tight-rope. 

Her pretty hat was a trifle on one side; her cheeks bril- 
liant with excitement and anxiety. Utterly oblivious of 
herself and of appearances in her increasing solicitude for 
the adored Clarence, she sat on the fence, balancing with 
one hand and pointing with the other to the barred venti- 
lator into which Clarence had darted. 

A wisp of sunny hair blew across her crimson cheek; 
slender, active, excitedly 
unconscious of self, she 
seemed like some eager, 
adorable little gamin 
perched there, intent on 
mischief. 

“Tf you'll drop into our 
yard,”’ she said, ‘‘and place 
that soap-box against the 
ventilator, Clarence can’t 
get out that way!” 

It was done before she 
finished the request. She 
disengaged herself from the 
fence-top, swung over, hung 
an instant, and dropped 
into a soft flower-bed. 

Breathing fast, dishev- 
eled, they confronted one 
another on the grass. His blue suit of serge was smeared 
with whitewash; her gown was a sight. She felt for her 
hat instinctively, repinned it at hazard, looked at her 
gloves, and began to realize what she had done. 

“‘T—]J couldn’t help it,” she faltered; ‘‘I couldn’t leave 
Clarence in a city of five m-million strangers—all alone— 
terrified out of his senses—could I? I had rather—rather 
bethought—anything than be c-cruel toa helpless animal.” 

Brown dared not trust himself to answer. She was too 
beautiful and his emotion was too deep. So he bent over 
and attempted to dust his garments with the flat of his hand. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said. ‘‘ Are your clothes ruined?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” he protested happily—‘‘I really 
don’t minda bit. If you’ll only let me help you corner that 
infern—that unfortunate cat I shall be perfectly happy.” 

She said, with heightened color: ‘‘It is exceedingly nice 
of you to say so. . I-—I don’t quite know—what 
do you think we had better do?” 

“Suppose,” he said, ‘‘you go into the basement, un- 
lock the cellar door and call. He can’t bolt this way.” 

She nodded and entered the house. A few moments 
later he heard her calling, so persuasively that it was all 
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he could do not to run to her, and why on earth that 
eat didn’t he never could understand. At intervals for 
the next ten minutes her fresh, sweet, fascinating voice 
came to him where he stood in the yard; then he heard 
it growing fainter, more distant, receding; then silence. 


Listening, he heard a far, rushing sound from the 
depths—like a load of coal being put in—a frightened cry. 

He sprang into the basement, ran through laundry and 
kitchen. The cellar door swung wide open above the 
stairs which ran down into darkness; and as he halted to 
listen Clarence dashed up out of the depths, scuttled 
around the stairs and fled into the silent regions above. 

‘‘Betty!” he cried, forgetting in his alarm the lesser 
conventions, ‘‘ where are you?” 

““Qh, dear—oh, dear!’’ she wailed. ‘‘I am in such a 
dreadful plight. Could you help me, please?”’ 

“Are you hurt?” he asked. Fright made his voice 
almost inaudible. He struck a match with shaking fingers 
and ran down the cellar stairs. 

“Betty! Where are you?” 

“Oh, I am here—in the coal.” 

“What?” 

““T—J can’t seem to get out; I stepped into the coal-pit 
in the dark and it all—all slid with me and over me and 
I’m in it up to the shoulders.” 

Another match flamed; he saw a stump of a candle, 
seized it, lighted it, and, holding it aloft, gazed down upon 
the most heartrending spectacle he had ever 
witnessed. 

The next instant he grasped a shovel and 
leaped to the rescue. She was quite calm 
about it; the situation was too awful, the 
future too hopeless, for mere tears. What had 
happened contained all the dignified elements 
of a catastrophe. They both realized it, and 
when, madly shoveling, he at last succeeded 
in releasing her she leaned her full weight on 
his arm, breathing rapidly, and suffered him 
to support and guide her through the semi- 
darkness to the culinary regions above. 

Here she sank on a chair in utter collapse. 
Then she resolutely steadied her voice: 

‘Could anything on earth more awful have 
happened to a girl?” she asked, lips quiver- 
ing in spite of her. She stretched out what 
had once been a pair of white gloves, she 
looked down at what had been a delicate 
summer gown of white. 

““How,” she asked with the terrible calm- 
ness of despair, ‘‘am I to get to Oyster Bay?” 

He dropped on to a kitchen chair opposite 
her, clasping his coal-stained hands between 
his knees, utterly incapable of speech. 

She looked at her shoes—once snowy white; 
with a shudder she stripped the soiled gloves 
from elbow to wrist and flung them aside. 
Her arms and hands formed a startling con- 
trast to the remainder of the ensemble. 
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““What,’’ she asked, ‘‘am I to do?” 

“The thing for you to do,’ he said, ‘ig — 
to telephone: immediately to your family at 
Oyster Bay.” 

“The telephone has been disconnected. So has tha 
water—we can’t even w-wash our hands!” she faltered, 

He said: ‘‘I can go out and telephone to your family to 
send a maid with some clothes for you—if you don’t mind 
being left alone in an empty house for a little while.” 

“No, I don’t; but,’ she gazed uncertainly at the black 
opening of the cellar, ‘‘but, please, don’t begonevery long.” 

He promised fervidly. She gave him the number and ~ 
her family’s name, and he left by the basement door. i 

He was gone a long time, during which, for a while, she © 
paced the floor unaffectedly wringing her hands and con- 
templating herself and her garments 
in the laundry looking-glass. y 

At intervals she tried to turn on 
the water, hoping for a few drops at 
least; at intervals she sat down to — 
wait for him; then, the inaction be- 
coming unendurable, musing goaded 
her into motion, and she ascended — 
to the floor above, groping through 
the dimness in futile search for 
Clarence. She heard him some- 
where in obscurity, scurrying under 
furniture at her approach, evidently 
too thoroughly demoralized to recog- 
nize her voice. So, after a while, 
she gave it up and wandered down 
to the pantry, instinct leading her, 
for she was hungry and thirsty; but 
she knew there could be nothing 
eatable in a house closed for the 
summer. 

She lifted the pantry window and 
opened the blinds; noon sunshine 
flooded the place, and she began 
opening cupboards and refrigerators, growing hungrier 
and hungrier as the moments sped on. 

Then her eyes fell upon dozens of bottles of Apollinaris, 
and with a little ery of delight she knelt down, gathered up — 
all she could carry, and ran upstairs to the bathroom 
adjoining her own bed-chamber. 

“At least,” she said to herself, “I can cleanse myself of 
this dreadful coal!’ and in a few moments she was revel- 
ing, elbow deep, in a marble basin brimming with 
Apollinaris. ? 

As the stain of the coal disappeared she remembered 
a rose-colored morning gown reposing in camphor in her 
bedroom; and she found more than that there—rose 
stockings and slippers and a fragrant pile of exquisitely 
fine and more intimate garments, so tempting in their © 
freshness that she hurried with them into the dressing- 
room; then began to make rapid journeys up and down 
stairs, carrying dozens of quarts of Apollinaris to the big 
porcelain tub, into which she emptied them, talking happils 
to herself all the time. 

“Tf he returns I can talk to him over the banisterail 
takes He’sa nice boy. . I wonder if I’ve time 
for just one delicious plunge?’’ She listened; ran to the — 
front windows and looked out through the blinds. Hes 
was nowhere in sight. 4 

Ten minutes later, delightfully refreshed, she stood — 
regarding herself in her lovely rose-tinted morning gown, ~ 
patting her bright hair into discipline with slim, deft 
fingers, a half-smile on her lips, lids closing a trifle over 
the pensive violet eyes. 7 

“Now,” she said aloud, ‘‘I’ll talk to him over the ee 
isters when he returns; it’s a little ungracious, I suppose, — 
after all he has done, but it’s more conventional. 

And J’ll sit here and read until they send somebody from 4 
Sanderest with a gown I can travel in. And “— 
we'll catch Clarence and call a cab 

A distant tinkling from the area bell interrupted her 

“Oh, dear,”’ she exclaimed, “‘I quite forgot that I had 
to let him in!” ‘ 


” 


Another tinkle. She cast a hurried and doubtful glance 
over her attire. It was designed for the intimacy of her 
boudoir. 

“I—TI couldn’t talk to him out of the window! Ive — 
been shocking enough as it is!”’ she thought; and, finger-_ 
tips on the banisters, she ran down the three stairs an 
appeared at the basement grille, breathless, radiant, for- 
getting, as usual, her self-consciousness in thinking of him, 
a habit of this somewhat harebrained and headlong girl 
which had itsroot in perfect health of Pee and wholesom = 
ness of mind. 

“T found some clothes—not the sort I can go out in! 
she said, laughing at his astonishment, as she unlocked the 
grille. ‘So, please, overlook my attire; I was so full o 
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- ¢0 |-dust! and I found sufficient Apollinaris for my 


necessities. What did they say at Sandcrest?”’ 


He said very soberly: ‘‘ We've got to discuss this situa- 
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tion. Pernaps I had better come in for a few minutes— 


if you don’t mind.”’ 


“No, I don’t mind. Shall we sit in the drying- 
room?” leading the way. ‘‘ Now tell me what is the mat- 
ter? Yourather frighten me, you know. Is—is anything 
wrong at Sandcrest?”’ 

“No, I suppose not.’’ He touched his flushed face with 
his handkerchief. ‘I couldn’t get Oyster Bay on the 


_ phone.” 


““W-why not?” 
“The wires are out of commission as far as Huntington; 
there’s no use—I tried everything! Telegraph and tele- 


_ phone wires were knocked out in yesterday’s electric 


storm, it seems.” 


She gazed at him, hands folded on her knee, left leg 
crossed over, slender foot swinging. 


“This,” she said calmly, “‘is becoming serious. Will 


_ you tell me what I am to do?” 


*Haven’t you anything to travel in?” 

“Not one solitary rag.”’ 

“Then—you'll have to stay here to-night and send for 
some of your friends—you surely know somebody who is 
still in town, don’t you?” 


“T really don’t. This is the middle of July. I don’t 


_ know a woman in town.” 


He was silent. 

“ Besides,” she said, ‘‘ we have no light, no water, nothing 
to eat in the house, no telephone to order anything He 

He said: ‘‘I foresaw that you would probably be ob- 
liged to remain here, so when I left the telephone office 
I took the liberty of calling a taxi and visiting the electric- 
light people, the telephone people and the nearest plumber. 
It seems he is your own plumber—Quinn, I believe his 


name is; and he’s coming in half an hour to turn on the 
, water.” 


_ for to-day 


“Y)-did you think of doing all that?” she asked, aston- 
ished. 

“Oh, that wasn’t anything. And I ventured to tele- 
phone the Plaza to serve luncheon and dinner here for 
you 2 

“You did?” 

“And I wired to Dooley’s Agency to send you a maid 


” 


“That was perfectly splendid of you!” 
“They promised to send one as soon as possible. 
And I think that may be the plumber now,” as a 


tinkle came from the area bell. 


It was not the plumber; it was waiters bearing baskets 


full of silver, china, table linen, ice, fruits, confections, cut 


flowers, and, in warmers, a most delectable luncheon. 

Four impressive individuals commanded by a butler 
formed the processional, filing solemnly up the basement 
stairs to the dining-room, where they instantly began to 
lay the table with dexterous celerity. 

In the drying-room below Betty and Beekman Brown 
stood confronting each other. 

“T suppose,’”’ began Brown with an effort, ‘that I had 


better go now.” 


_ Betty said thoughtfully: ‘‘I suppose you must.” 
“Unless,” continued Brown, ‘‘you think I had better 
remain—somewhere on the premises—until your maid 


' arrives.”’ 
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_ my maid. 


“That might be safer,” said Betty, more thoughtfully. 

“Your maid will probably be here in a few minutes.” 

“Probably,” said Betty, head bent, slim, ringless fingers 
busy with the sparkling drop that glimmered pendent 
from her neck-chain. 

Silence —the ironing-board between them —she standing, 
bright head lowered, worrying the jewel with childish fin- 
gers; he following every movement, fascinated, spellbound. 
_ After a moment, without looking up: ‘‘ You have been 


very, very nice to me—in the nicest possible way,’’ she 


said. “T am not going to forget it 
easily—even if I might wish to.” 

“T can never forget you! 
want to.” 

The sparkling pendant escaped her fingers; 
she picked it up again and spoke as though 
gravely addressing it: 

“Some day, somewhere,’’shesaid, looking at 
the jewel, ‘‘ perhaps chance—the hazard of life 
—may bring us to—togeth—to acquaintance 
—a more formal acquaint- 
ance than this. ‘ 
hope so. This has been a 
little—irregular,and perhaps 
you had better not wait for 
I hope 
we may meet—sometime.” 

_ “Thope so, too,” he man- { | 
aged to say, with so little © 
fervor and so successful an 
imitation of her politely- 
detached interest in conven- 

Hon that she raised her eyes. 
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They dropped immediately, because his 
quiet voice and speech scarcely con- 
formed to the uncontrolled protest in 
his eyes. 

For a moment she stood, passing the 
golden links through her fingers like a 
young novice with a rosary. Steps on 
the stairs disturbed them; the reces- 
sional had begun; four solemn persons 
filed out the area gate. At the same 
moment, suave and respectful, her butler 
pro tem. presented himself at the door- 
way: 

“Luncheon is served, madam.”’ 

“Thank you.” She looked uncertainly | 
at Brown, hesitated, flushed a trifle. 

“T willstay hereand admit the plumber 
and then—then—I’ll g-go,” he said with 
a heartbroken smile. 

““T suppose you took the opportunity 
to lunch when you went out?” she said. 
Her inflection made it a question. 

Without answering he stepped back to 
allow her to pass. She moved forward, 
turned, undecided. 

“ Have you lunched ?”’ 

““Please don’t feel that you ought to 
ask me,” he began, and checked himself 
as the vivid pink deepened in her cheeks. 
Then she freed herself of embarrassment 
with a little laugh. 

““Considering,’”’ she said, ‘‘that we have been chasing 
cats on the back fences together and that, subsequently, 
you dug me out of the coal in my own cellar, I can’t 
believe it is very dreadful if I ask you to luncheon with 
me. lisp hey 

“Tt is ador—it is,”’ he corrected himself firmly, ‘‘ exceed- 
ingly civil of you to ask me.” 

“Then—will you?” almost timidly. 

“T will. I shall not pretend any more. I’d rather lunch 
with you than be President of this Republic.” 

The butler pro tem. seated her. 

““You see,’’ she said, ‘‘a place had already been laid for 
you.”’ And with the faintest trace of malice in her voice: 
“Perhaps your butler had his orders to lay two covers. 
Had he?” 

“From me?”’ he protested, reddening. 

“You don’t suspect me, do you?”’ she asked, adorably 
mischievous. Then, glancing over the masses of flowers 
in the centre and at the corners of the lace cloth: ‘‘ This 
is deliciously pretty. But you are either dreadfully and 
habitually extravagant or you believelam. Which isit?” 

“T think both are true,”’ he said, laughing. 

And a little while later, when he returned from the base- 
ment after admitting Mr. Quinn, the plumber: 

“Do you know that this is a most heavenly luncheon?” 
she said, greeting his return with delightfully-fearless eyes. 
“Such Astrakhan caviar! Suchoystercrabs! , Everything 
I care for most. And how on earth you guessed I can’t 
imagine. I’m beginning to think you are rather 
wonderful.” 

They lifted the long, slender glasses of iced Ceylon tea 
and regarded one another over the frosty rims—a long, 
deep, curious glance from her; a straight gaze from him, 
which she decided not to sustain too long. 

Later, when she gave the signal, they rose as though 
they had often dined together, and moved leisurely out 
through the dim, shrouded drawing-rooms where, in the 


“I—I Couldn’t 
Help it,’’ She Faltered; 
in a City of Five M-Million Strangers—All Alone”’ 


Time for Just One Delicious Plunge?” 
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golden dusk, the 
odor of camphor 
hung. 

She had taken a 
great cluster of 
dewy Bride’s roses 
from the centre- 
piece, and as she 
walked forward, 
sedately youthful, 
beside him, her 
fresh, young face 
brooded over the 
fragrance of the 
massed petals. 

“Sweet—how 
sweet they are!” 
she murmured to 
herself, and as they 
reached the end of 
the vista she half- 
turned to face him, 
dreamily, listless, 
confident. 

They looked at 
one another, she 
with chin brushing 
the roses. 

“The strangest 
of all,’ she said, 
“is that it seems all 
right —and—and we know that it is all quite wrong. 

Had you better go?” 

“Unless I ought to wait and make sure your maid does 
not fail you. Shall I?” he asked evenly. 

She did not answer. He drew a linen-swathed armchair 
toward her; she absently seated herself and lay back, 
caressing the roses with delicate lips and chin. 

Twice she looked up at him, standing there by the 
boarded windows. Sunshine filtered through the lattice- 
work at the top—enough for them to see each other as in a 
dull afterglow. 

“T wonder how soon my maid will come,” she mused, 
dropping the loose roses on her knees. “If she is going to 
be very long about it perhaps—perhaps you might care to 
find a chair—if you have decided to wait.”’ 

He drew one from a corner and seated himself, pulses 
hammering his throat. 

Through the stillness of the house sounded at intervals 
the clink of glass from the pantry. Other sounds from 
above indicated the plumber’s progress from floor to floor. 

“Do you realize,’”’ she said impulsively, ‘‘how very nice 
you have been to me? What a perfectly horrid position I 
might have been in, with poor Clarence on the back fence! 
And suppose I had dared follow him alone to the cellar? 
I—I might have been there yet—up to my neck in coal.” 

She gazed into space with considerable emotion. 

“And now,” she said, “‘I am safe here in my own home. 
I have lunched divinely, a maid is on the way to me, 
Clarence remains somewhere safe indoors, Mr. Quinn is 
flitting from faucet to faucet, the electric light and the 
telephone will be in working order before very long—and 
it is all due to you!” 

“T—I did a few things I almost w-wish I hadn’t,” 
stammered Brown, “‘b-because I can’t, somehow, decently 
t-tell you how tremendously I—I ” He stuck fast. 

“What?” 

“Tt would look as if I were presuming on a small service 
rendered, and—I can’t say it; I want to, but I can’t.” 

““Say what? Please, I don’t mind what you are—are 
going to say.” 

_it's—it’s that I ” 

“Y-es?”’ in soft encouragement. 

““W-want to know you most tremendously now. I don’t 
want to wait several years for chance and hazard.” 

“‘O-h!”’ as though the information conveyed 
a gentle shock to her. Her low-breathed excla- 
mation nearly finished Brown. 

“‘T knew you’d think it unpardonable of me 
—at such a time—to venture to—to—ask—say 
—express— convey a 

‘Why do you—how can I—where could we 
” She recovered herself resolutely. “I 
do not think we ought to take advantage of an 
accident like this. Do you? Besides, 
probably, inthe natural course of events——” 

“But it may be years! months! weeks!” in- 
sisted Brown, losing control of himself. 

“‘T should hope it would at least be a decently- 
reasonable interval of several weeks ae 

“But I don’t know what to do if I never see 
you again for weeks! I e-care so much—for— 
you.” 

She shrank back in her chair, and in her 
altered face he read that he was disgraced. 

““T knew I was going to,” he said in despair. 
“T couldn’t. keep it—I couldn’t stop it. And 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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FOREWORD 
HE Literature of Exposure, once virile and vocifer- 
Ap ous, has vanished from the periodicals of the present. 
Vast and hideous pools of corruption, never shamed 
by our leading shame specialists, remain undisturbed in 
cities, in politics, in business, in society, in financial circles, 
in the Government, and elsewhere. 

Anxious that the Literature of Exposure shall not per- 
ish, and desirous that young reformers, many of whom 
must feel deeply on these subjects but lack experience in 
the proper and recognized modes of expressing those 
feelings, shall profit thereby, The Complete Muckraker 
has been prepared, after long and arduous study of orig- 
inal and typical manuscripts, in the hope that the models 
here exhibited shall so instruct and encourage reformers 
now voiceless that we may soon observe in our favorite 
periodicals trenchant assaults on these various iniquities, 
similar to those that formerly roused us from our sodden 
contentment with things as they are. 


How to Muckrake a City 


HERE are several things a conscientious young muck- 
raker, a city muckraker, should know. In the first 
place, it is absolutely essential to diagnose appalling cor- 
ruption as soon as you 
jump off the train that 
brings you to the city 
you intend to dissect. 
That must be done at 
all hazards. Then, too, 
it must be remembered 
that all civic officials, 
all boards of aldermen, 
all city councils, all 
political leaders, are 
dishonest; are grafters, 
to use the right word. 
Proceeding on this 
hypothesis, if you» dis- 
cover an honest official 
dismiss him as one too 
simple and unsophisti- 
cated to demand his 
part of theswag. What 
you are striving to do 
is to help the reformers, 
who are out and want 
to get control. Bear in 
mind that every man 
who is out is a reformer. 
Only theinsare corrupt. 
Your articles will 
always be preceded by 
an “ Editorial Note” in 
which the editor will 
voice his astonishment 
that these things can 
be, but piously express 
his great joy at being 
able to present the facts 
to the public through 
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Izzet Bey was Surprised 


the medium of his fearless exposer, obtained at a marvelous 
cost. The editor will say that the article is presented in 
its naked truth in the hope that the people will arise, as to 
a call to arms, and do something. He will not care what 
they do, only they must do something, and now is the 
time to subscribe. Usually, the editor will write this note 
himself, in order to grab all the credit, but it is not a bad 
plan to write an ‘‘ Editorial Note” and paste it at the top 
of your article, in the hope it may get in, in which case you 
can say a few words about yourself that you may have 
omitted to put in the article. 

In collecting your articles in a book great care should 
be taken to reprint only those in which you made no pre- 
dictions of what the outcome of your exposures must 
inevitably be. It is extremely annoying to be obliged to 
follow your articles, when collected in book form, with post- 
scripts stating that, owing to local conditions, or the failure 
of the people to be aroused, or for some other reason, the 
fool citizens did not overthrow the grafters, and they con- 
tinued audaciously in power, notwithstanding your efforts. 

With these few basic facts in mind, attention may now 
be called to the following exemplification of How to 
Muckrake a City. The best model is the work of that 
fearless young muckraker, Mr. Blinken Biffens, who has 
taken apart several cities to see what made 
them tick. 

The city chosen is Constantinople. Always 
get a striking title, thus: 


CONTAMINATED CONSTANTINOPLE 
By Blinken Biffens 


Author of Benighted Budapest, The Sin of Sacramento, 
Putrescent Podunk, Lawless Livonia, etc. 


The people are not innocent. I found that 
out in the United States, and I am finding 
it out here. I came to Constantinople with 
the firm determination of discovering and 
heralding to the world just what all these 
stories about the corruption of this city mean, 
and I am more than ever convinced that the 
people are not innocent. They are guilty. 
For centuries they have gone along and 
allowed this vast net of corruption to encircle 
them and hold them submissive. 

I now raise my voice and call them 
““Cowards!” I say to them: ‘Why have 
you not cast off the thralls that bind you?” 
I ask them this. They do not answer. I 
don’t know how to tell you how I feel about 
this. I suppose I can’t. I can hardly credit 
the amazing indifference to my clarion call. 
I suppose I wouldn’t credit it at all if I had 
not observed something of the kind elsewhere. 
I can see that these people need no sympathy. 
I shall give them none. I am here to expose 
the horrid facts. It is my duty. I have 
always done my duty. What I have made 
other cities stand for I shall make this city 
stand for. Ihave neverexaggerated. Always, 
I have understated my facts. Nor shall I 
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. constitution, a city charter, a political system, an over- | 
‘s | 
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November 14,1 90. 


My purpose is to see if the shameful 


exaggerate here. 
facts, set forth in all their shamelessness, will not shame 
somebody into being ashamed. I don’t care who. Some- 


body must be ashamed of all this shame. But not the 
people. The people: I know what they will put up with—I 
am still writing—-what they will stand, how easily they 
are fooled, how cheaply they are bought and how dearly 
they are sold, how easily intimidated. 

For example. They tell me here that Constantinople is 
the capital of the Ottoman Empire. Think that over! 
The Ottoman Empire! I had always supposed an ottoman 
is a thing to put your feet on. Itis. Lamright. Here, 
these poor, deluded people call an ottoman an empire, 
misled, no doubt, by scheming politicians and grafters. 

I am appalled at what I find. When I chased Minne- 
apolis off the map, when I tore St. Louis wide apart, when 
I massacred Pittsburg I was also appalled. I am easily 
appalled. It is my business. But I never have been so 
appalled as I am at this moment. So careless are the 
people in this great city of their rights, so careless of the 
kind of government they get, so careless of the frightful 
conditions surrounding them, that they do not investigate. 
They never attend meetings of the Constantinople Com- 
mon Council. I doubt if they know any of their aldermen 
by name. Furthermore, they never put a Citizens’ Union 
ticket in the field. They never work for the uplift. They 
do not vote even. Can you beat that? 

What is the result? I have found it, and I here proclaim 
it to the world. Constantinople is the most corrupt city 
on the Straits of the Bosphorus. I say it boldly. I say 
everything boldly. Constantinople is the most corrupt 
city I ever saw, although I have one or two in waiting for 
future articles, so be prepared. The corruption is so great 
that when the council passes an ordinance to pave a street 
with asphalt, they do not put in inferior asphalt, as we do, 
and keep the difference in price. They do not pave the 
street at all. Many a Turkish ward-boss is living in afilu- 
ence on the proceéds of steals like this. And the people— 
the people, apparently, do not care. ¢ 

Business men here, as elsewhere, have failed in polities _ 
and in citizenship. They are interested in barter and — 
trade, but not in the uplift of their city. That’s what’s the — 
matter with them. I talked with one of the big bazar 
keepers. ‘‘ Why,’ I said, ‘‘do you allow these conditions _ 
to prevail?” ; 

“What conditions?’’ he asked. 

“These conditions,’ I said. ‘All this robbery, all this — 
corruption, all this stealing from the people?” 

I impressed him. I usually do. 

“How can we remedy them?” he asked, in a hopeless, 
pathetic sort of way. sg 

“Why,” I said, ‘go out and turn over the city. Run | 
an independent ticket for everybody, from mayor down to | 
constable in the wards. Organize an uplift movement. — 
Cut loose from these bosses who have been delivering you. — 
Get out, and get busy.” 

“Good,” he said. “It is well. Iam glad you reminded : 
me of it. All we need, to do what you have outlined, isa 


throw of social conditions, and a revolution.” 
““Piff!”’ I said. 


“Mere trifles.”’ 


airthe 


_ the company settled with you?”’ 


. ; I left him thinking deeply—not, however, until he had 


sold me a rug. 
Is it possible to rouse these people to a sense of their 
shame? I do not know. I can only try, but, I may say, 
if I do not rouse them, it will be the first time I have failed 
in such a project. I have been overwhelmed with the 
evidence presented to me of the political corruption in 
Constantinople. I found bcodle in Minneapolis, police 
graft in St. Louis, machine rule in Pittsburg, general civic 
rottenness in Philadelphia, but here, in Constantinople, a 
situation that is unparalleled. I knew it was here, and I 
found it. That is what I came for. 

Letus beconcrete. I desire to be concrete. Iam always 


- eonecrete. For several days after my arrival in Constanti- 
| nople I made a quiet investigation, and at the end of that 


time was ready to go ahead. It was soon apparent to me 
that the place to look for graft was at the top, and not at 
the bottom. 

So I went to the Sultan. ‘‘ Mr. Sultan,” I said, “how 
about these stories that you are padding pay-rolls with 
favorites, raising the tax rate without allowing the people 
representation, collecting money for public improvements 
and never making them; in fact, grafting all along the 
line?” 

The Sultan was visibly annoyed. 

“Where have you learned all this?”’ he asked stiffly. 

“Oh,” I replied, ‘‘I have not been idle during the few 
days I have been here. Did you or did you not hold up 
that Constantinople and Scutari trolley franchise until 


The Sultan winced, but he was cornered. “Well,” he 


said, “‘I did not grant the franchise until they paid a few 
million piasters into the imperial purse.” 

“But,” I persisted, “‘that money was not yours. If 
the company was to pay anything for a franchise, the 
money belonged to the people.” 


not to go out, but to rest and repair, one 
evening in each week; that was the evening, 
under the rule, but she would have broken the rule 
had any opportunity offered. Of course, for the first 


M ise tore0 made it an all but inflexible rule 


~ time since the season began, no one sent or telephoned 
_ to ask her to fill in at the last moment. 


She half-expected 

Craig, though she knew he was to be busy; he neither 
came nor called up. She dined moodily with the family, 
sat surlily in a corner of the veranda until ten o’clock, 
hid herself in bed. She feared she would have a sleepless 
night. But she had not eaten much; and, as indigestion 
is about the only thing that will keep a healthy human 
being awake, she slept dreamlessly, soundly, not waking 
until Selina slowly and softly opened the inner blinds of 
her bedroom at eight the next morning. 

There are people who are wholly indifferent about their 
surroundings, and lead the life dictated by civilized cus- 
tom only because they are slaves of custom. Margaret 
‘Was not one of these. She not only adopted all the com- 
forts and luxuries that were current, but also spent much 
time in thinking out new luxuries, new refinements upon 
those she already had. She was through and through the 
luxurious idler; she made of idling a career—pursued it 
With intelligent purpose where others simply drifted, 
yawning when pastimes were not provided for them. 
She was as industrious and ingenious at her career as a 


Craig at furthering himself and his ideas in a public career. 


ike the others of her class she left the care of her mind 
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“The people?” repeated the Sultan, with a puzzled air. 
“How could it belong to the people when I had it?” 

Finding it impossible to make any headway with a man 
who had such a crude realization of his municipal respon- 
sibilities, I sought out Izzet Bey, head of the civil admin- 
istration and in active charge of the city government. 

“Mr. Izzet,’ I said, ‘“‘I am credibly informed that 
Constantinople is the most corruptly-governed city in the 
world.” 

“You flatter me,” said Izzet Bey, bowing. ‘‘I had no 
idea we were so far advanced in our civilization.” 

“T understand,”’ I continued, “that the graft you extort 
from the corporations and from the people amounts to 
hundreds of millions of piasters a year.” 

Izzet Bey was surprised. ‘‘ You amaze me,’’ he said. 
“Tf it is as much as that I am not getting it all. I shall 
investigate.” 

I was astounded. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” I asked him, 
“that your only concern over this condition of affairs is 
whether you are getting it all?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘‘What other concern could 
I have?” 

That’s it, yousee. The citizens of Constantinople have 
gone along for centuries and allowed a few men to boss 
them. They have taken no pains to organize against 
these vultures who have fed on them. It is the same old 
story. Carelessness, indifference, or, perhaps, criminal 
participation, and there you are. They are shameless. 
Even I cannot shame them. 

Take that matter of the Constantinople and Scutari 
trolley franchise. John J. Pasha, an eminent Young Turk 
and an enterprising business man, decided to build a road 
between these points. He formed a company and applied 
to Izzet Bey for a franchise. The matter was taken under 
consideration and he was told he could have a franchise 
for two million piasters. John J. Pasha demurred, but 


By David 


to chance. As she had 
a naturally good mind 
and a birdlike in- 
stinct for flitting 
everywhere, picking 
out the food from the chaff, she made an excellent showing 
even in the company of serious people. But that was ac- 
cident. Her person was her real care. To her luxurious, 
sensuous nature every kind of pleasurable physical sensa- 
tion made keen appeal, and she strove in every way to 
make it keener. She took the greatest care of her health, 
because health meant beauty and every nerve and organ 
in condition to enjoy to its uttermost capacity. 

Because of this care it was often full three hours and a 
half between the entrance of Selina and her own exit, 
dressed and ready for the day. And those three hours and 
a half were the happiest of her day usually, because they 
were full of those physical sensations in which she most 
delighted. Her first move, after Selina had awakened her, 
was to spend half an hour in “getting the yawns out.” 
She had learned this interesting, pleasant and amusing 
trick from a baby in a house where she had once spent a 
week. She would extend herself at full length on the bed, 
and then slowly stretch each separate muscle. This 
stretching process was accompanied by a series of pro- 
longed, profound, luxurious yawns. 

The yawning exercise completed, she rose and took 
before a long mirror a series of other exercises, some to 
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he was told if he did not pay this sum the money would 
be taken from him, anyway, and he paid it. Then he 
asked for his franchise. 

At that moment Michael F. Abdul, a relative of the 
Sultan’s, appeared and asked Mr. Pasha what he intended 
to do. Pasha said he had paid for a franchise for a trolley 
road. ‘‘Paid whom?” asked M. F. Abdul. 

“Izzet Bey,” replied John J. Pasha. 

“My dear sir,”’ said Mr. Abdul, ‘‘do you not know that 
day before yesterday the franchise-granting power was 
taken from the hands of Izzet Bey and reposed in me by 
His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan?” 

“T did not,’’ confessed John J. Pasha. 

‘Tis even so, and, of course, you cannot build the road 
unless you pay me four million piasters, which is the price 
His Imperial Majesty has put on the franchise.”’ 

JohnJ. Pasha wasnonplused. He protested, but in vain. 
“Pay,” said M. F. Abdul, “‘ or you do not get the franchise.” 

He paid, and was told to call again next day. When he 
did call he was ushered into an audience chamber, where 
he was met by William R. Amhid, of the Sultan’s personal 
suite. 

“Mr. Pasha,” said Amhid, “‘I regret to inform you that 
since your visit here another bid has been made for that 
franchise. A company of our most progressive Middle- 
aged Turks has offered us fourteen million piasters for it, 
and it has pleased our Imperial Master, the Sultan, gra- 
ciously to grant it to them for that sum.” 

“But,”’ protested John J. Pasha, “‘it is mine. 
forte 

“My dear sir,”’ said William R. Amhid, “‘it is apparent 
you did not pay enough.” 

“Then return me my money,” insisted John J. Pasha. 

“Your money?” inquired Amhid. ‘‘How can money 
that is in the imperial treasury be your money? 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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strengthen her waist, others to keep her back straight and 
supple, others to make firm the contour of her face and 
throat. A half-hour of this, then came her bath. This was 
no hurried plunge, drying and away, but a long and elab- 
orate function at which Selina assisted. There had to be 
water of three temperatures; a dozen different kinds of 
brushes, soaps, towels and other apparatus participated. 
When it was finished Margaret’s skin glowed and shone, 
was soft and smooth and exhaled a delicious odor of lilacs. 
During the exercises Selina had been getting ready the 
clothes for the day—everything fresh throughout, and 
everything delicately redolent of the same essence of lilacs 
with which Selina had rubbed her from hair to tips of 
fingers and feet. The clothes were put on slowly, for 
Margaret delighted in the feeling of soft silks and laces 
being drawn over her skin. She let Selina do every pos- 
sible bit of work, and gave herself up wholly to the joy of 
being cared for. 

“There isn’t any real reason why I shouldn’t be doing 
this for you, instead of your doing it for me—is there, 
Selina ?’’ mused she aloud. : 

‘“Goodness gracious, Miss Rita!” exclaimed Selina, 
horrified. ‘‘I wouldn’t have it done for anything. I was 
brought up to be retiring about dressing. It was my 
mother’s dying boast that no man, nor no woman, had 
ever seen her, a grown woman, except fully dressed.”’ 

“Really?” said Margaret absently. She stood up, 
surveyed herself in the triple mirror—back, front, sides. 
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‘“So many women never look at themselves in the back,” 
observed she, “‘or know how their skirts hang about the 
feet. I believe in dressing for all points of view.”’ 

“You certainly are just perfect,’’ said the admiring 
Selina, not the least part of her admiring satisfaction due 
to the fact that the toilette was largely the creation of her 
own hands. ‘And you smell like a real lady—not noisy, 
like some that comes here. I hate to touch their wraps or 
to lay ’em down in the house. But you It’s one of 
them smells that you ain’t sure whether you smelt it or 
dreamed it.” 

“Pretty good, Selina!” said Margaret. She could not 
but be pleased with such a compliment, one that could 
have been suggested only by the truth. ‘The hair went 
up well this morning, didn’t it?”’ 

“ Lovely—especially in the back. It looks as if it had 
been marcelled, without that common, barbery stiffness- 
like.”’ 

“Yes, the back is good. And I like this blouse. 
wear it oftener.”’ 

“You can’t afford to favor it too much, Miss Rita. 
You know you’ve got over thirty, all of them beauties.” 

‘Some day, when I get time, we must look through my 
clothes. I want to give you a lot of them. What 
does become of the time? Here it is, nearly eleven. See if 
breakfast has come up. I'll finish dressing afterward.” 

It had. It was upon a small table in the rose-and-gold 
boudoir. And the sun, shining softly in at the creeper- 
shaded window, rejoiced in the surpassing brightness and 
cleanness of the dishes of silver and thinnest porcelain and 
cut glass. Margaret thought eating in bed a “‘filthy, 
foreign fad,’ and never indulged in it. She seated herself 
lazily, drank her coffee, and ate her roll and her egg 
slowly, deliberately, reading her letters and glancing at the 
paper. A charming picture she made—the soft, white 
Valenciennes of her matinée falling away from her throat 
and setting off the clean, smooth healthiness of her skin, 
the blackness of her vital hair; from the white lace of her 
petticoat’s plaited flounces peered one of her slim feet, a 
satin slipper upon the end of it. At the top of the heap of 
letters lay one she would have recognized, she thought, 
had she never seen the handwriting before. 

‘Sure to be upsetting,’ reflected she; and she laid it 
aside, glancing now and then at the bold, nervous, irregu- 
lar hand and speculating about the contents and the writer. 

She had gone to bed greatly disturbed in mind as to 
whether she was doing well to marry the obstreperous 
Westerner. ‘‘ He fascinates me in a wild, weird sort of a 
way when I’m with him,” she had said to herself before 
going to sleep, “‘and the idea of him is fascinating in cer- 
tain moods. And it is a temptation to take hold of him 
and master and train him—like bronco-busting. But is 
it interesting enough for—for marriage? Wouldn’t I get 
horribly tired? Wouldn’t Grant and humdrum be better, 
less wearying?’’ And when she awakened she found her 
problem all but solved. ‘“‘I’ll send him packing and take 
Grant,’’ she found herself saying, ‘‘unless some excellent 
reason for doing otherwise appears. Grandmother was 
right. Engaging myself to him was a mood.”’ Once more 
she was all for luxury and ease and calmness, for the 
pleasant, soothing, eut-and-dried thing. ‘‘A cold bath or 
a rough rub-down now and then, once in a long while, is 
all very well. It makes one appreciate comfort and 
luxury more. But that sort of thing every day—many 
times each day ” “Margaret felt her nerves rebelling 
as at the stroking of velvet the wrong way. 

She read all her other letters, finished her toilette, had 
on her hat, and was having Selina put on her boots when 
she opened Craig’s letter and read: 


I must 


I must have been out of my mind this seeaeeiy You 
are wildly fascinating, but you are not for me. If I led 
you to believe that I wished to marry you pray Bee es 
We should make each other unhappy and, worse still, 
uncomfortable. 

Do I make myself clear? We are not engaged. I hope 
you will marry Arkwright; a fine fellow, in every way 
suited to you, and, I happen to know, madly i in love with 
you. Please try to forgive me. If you have any feeling 
for me stronger than friendship you will surely get over it. 

Anyhow we couldn’t marry. That is settled. 

Let me haveananswertothis. Ishall be upset until I hear. 


No beginning. Noend. Justa bald, brutal casting-off, 
with a hint—more than a hint—of a fear that she would try 
to hold him in spite of himself. She smiled—small, even 
teeth clenched and eyelids contracted cruelly—as she read 
a second time, with this unflattering suggestion obtruding. 
The humiliation of being jilted! And by such a man!— 
the private shame—the public disgrace She sprang 
up, crunching her foot hard down upon one of Selina’s 
hands. “What is it?” said she angrily at her maid’s cry 
of pain. 

“Nothing, miss,”’ replied Selina, quickly hiding the 
wounded hand. ‘‘ You moved so quick I hadn’t time to 
draw away. That was all.” 

“Then finish that boot!” 

Selina had to expose the hand. Margaret looked down 
at it indifferently, though her heel had torn the skin away 
from the edge of the palm and had cut into the flesh. 
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“Hurry!” she ordered fiercely, as Selina fumbled and 
bungled. 

She twitched and frowned with impatience while Selina 
finished buttoning the boot, then descended and called 
Williams. ‘‘Get me Mr. Craig on the telephone,”’ she said. 

‘He’s been calling you up several times to-day, 
ma’am a 

“Ah!” exclaimed Margaret, eyes flashing with sudden 
delight. 

“But we wouldn’t disturb you.” 

“That was right,’ said Margaret. She was beaming 
now, was all sunny good humor. Even her black hair 
seemed to glisten in her smile. So! He had been calling 
up! Poor fool, not to realize that she would draw the 
correct inference from this anxiety. 

‘Shall I call him?” 

“No. I'll wait. Probably he’ll call again soon. Ill be 
in the library.” 

She had not been roaming restlessly about there many 
minutes before Williams appeared. ‘‘He’s come, himself, 
ma’am,” said he. ‘‘I told him I didn’t know whether 
you’d be able to see him or not.” 

“Thank you, Williams,” said Margaret very sweetly. 
“Order the carriage to come round at once. Leave Mr. 
Craig in the drawing-room. I’ll speak to him on the way 
out.” 

She dashed upstairs. ‘‘Selina! Selina!’ she called. 
And when Selina came: “‘ Let me see that hand. I hurt 
you because I got news that went through me like a knife. 
You understand, don’t you?” 

“Tt was nothing, Miss Rita,”’ 
forgot it myself already.” 

But Margaret insisted on assuring herself with her own 
eyes, got blood on her white gloves, had to change them. 
As she descended she was putting on the fresh pair—a new 
pair. How vastly more than even the normal is a man’s 
disadvantage in a serious interview with a woman if she 
is putting on new gloves? She is perfectly free to seem 
occupied or not, as suits her convenience; and she can, by 
wrestling with the gloves, interrupt him without speech, 
distract his attention, addle his thoughts, give him a sense 
of imbecile futility, and all the time offer him no cause for 
resentment against her. He himself seems in the wrong; 
she is mer pune on her gloves. 


protested Selina. “I'd 


She was wrong in ey guess 5 that Aricwright had aot at 
him. He had simply succumbed to his own fears and fore- 
bodings, gathering in force as soon as he was not protected 
from them by the spell of her presence. The mystery of 
the feminine is bred into men from earliest infancy, is 
intensified when passion comes and excites the imagina- 
tion into fantastic activity about women. No man, not 
the most experienced, not the most depraved, is ever 
able wholly to divest himself of this awe, except, occasion- 
ally, in the case of some particular woman. Awe makes 
one ill at ease; the woman who, by whatever means, is able 
to cure a man of his awe of her, to make him feel free to be 
himself, is often able to hold him, even though he despises 
her or is indifferent to her; on the other hand, the woman 
who remains an object of awe to a man is certain to lose him. 

At the outset of an acquaintance between a man and a 
woman his awe for her as the embodiment of the mystery 
feminine is of great advantage to her; it often gets him for 
her as a husband. In this particular case of Margaret 
Severence and Joshua Craig, while his awe of her was an 
advantage, it was also a disadvantage. It attracted him; 
it perilously repelled him. He had the unmistakable, the 
terrifying feeling of daredevil sacrilege. What were his 
coarse hands doing, dabbling in silks and cobweb laces and 
embroideries? Silk fascinated him; but, while he did not 
like calico so well, he felt at home with it. Yes, he had 
seized her, had crushed her madly in the embrace of his 
plowman arms. But that seemed now a freak of courage, 
a drunken man’s deed, wholly beyond the nerve of sobriety. 

Then, on top of all this awe was his reverence for her 
as an aristocrat, a representative of people who had for 
generations been far removed above the coarse realities of 
the only life he knew. And it was this adoration of caste 
that determined him. He might overcome his awe of her 
person and dress, of her tangible trappings, but how could 
he ever hope to bridge the gulf between himself and her 
intangible superiorities? He was ashamed of himself, en- 
raged against himself, for this feeling of worm gazing up at 
star. It made a mockery of all his arrogant, noisy pro- 
testations of equality and democracy. 

“The fault is not in my ideas,”’ thought he; “ 
right. The fault’s in me—snob that I am!” 

Clearly, if he was to be what he wished, if he was to 
become what he had thought he was, he must get away 
from this sinister influence, from this temptation that had 
made him, at first onset, not merely stumble, but fall flat 
and begin to grovel. “She is a superior woman—that is 
no snob notion of mine,” reflected he. ‘‘ But from the way 
I falter and get weak in the knees, she ought to be super- 
human—which she isn’t, by any means. No, there’s only 
one thing to do—keep away from her. Besides, I’d feel 
miserable with her about as my wife.’”’ My wife! The 
very words threw him into a cold sweat. 


they’re all 
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So the note was written, was feverishly dispatched. 
No sooner was it sent than it was repented. ‘ What's 
the matter with me?’’ demanded he of himself, as 
courage came swaggering back, once the danger had beg 
banished. ‘‘ Why, the best is not too good for me. She 
is the best, and mighty proud she ought to be of a mar 
who, by sheer force of character, has lifted himself to 
where I am and who is going to be what I shall be. 
Mighty proud! There are only two realities—money and 
brains. I’ve certainly got more brains than she or any 
of her set; as for money, she hasn’t got that. The supe 
riority is all on my side. I’m the one that ought to fee] 
condescending.” 1 

What had he said in his note? Recalling it as well as 
he could—for it was one, the last, of more than a dozen 
notes he had written in two hours of that evening—recall- 
ing phrases he was pretty sure he had put into the one he 
had finally sent, in despair of a better, it seemed to him 
that he had given her a wholly false impression—an im- 
pression of her superiority and of his fear and awe. That 
would never do. He must set her right, must show her he 
was breaking the engagement only because she was not up 
to his standard. Besides, he wished to see her again to 
make sure that he had been victimized into an engage- 
ment by a purely physical, swiftly-evanescent imagini 
Yes, he must see her, must have a look at her, must have 
a talk with her. 

“It’s the only decent, courageous thing to do in the 
circumstances. Sending that note looked like cowardice 
—would be cowardice if I didn’t follow it up with a visit, 
And, whatever else Iam, surely I’m not a coward!” 

Margaret had indulged in no masculine ingenuities of 
logic. Woman-like, she had gone straight to the practical 
point: Craig had written instead of coming—he was, 
therefore, afraid of her. Having written he had not fled, 
but had come—he was, therefore, attracted by her still. 
Obviously the game lay in her own hands, for what more 
could woman ask than that a man be both afraid and 
attracted? A little management and she not only would 
save herself from the threatened humiliation of being 
jilted—jilted by an uncouth nobody of a Josh Craig!—but 
also would have him in durance, to punish his presumption 
at her own good pleasure as to time and manner. If 
Joshua Craig, hardy plodder in the arduous pathway from 
plowboy to President, could have seen what was in the 
mind so delicately and so aristocratically entempled in 
that graceful, slender, ultra-feminine body of Margaret 
Severence’s, as she descended the stairs, putting fresh 
gloves upon her beautiful, idle hands, he would have bor- 
rowed wings of the wind and would have fled as from a 
Gorgon. - 

But as she entered the room nothing could have seemed 
less formidable except to the heart. Her spring dress— 
she was wearing it for the first time—was of a pale green, 
suggesting the draperies of islands of enchantment. Its 
lines coincided with the lines of her figure. Her hat, 
trimmed to match, formed a magic halo for her hair; and 
it, in turn, was the entrancing frame in which her small, 
quiet, pallid face was set—that delicate, sensitive face, 
from which shone, now softly and now brilliantly, those 
hazel eyes a painter could have borrowed for a wood 
nymph. In the doorway, before greeting him, she paused. 

“Williams,” she called, and Craig was thrilled by her 
“high-bred”’ accent, that seemed to him to make of the 
English language a medium different from the one he used 
and heard out home. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ came the answer in the subtly-deferential 
tone of the aristocracy of menialdom, conjuring for Craig, 
with the aid of the woman herself and that aristocratic 
old room, a complete picture of the life of upper-class 


‘splendor. 


“Did you order the carriage, as I asked?” 

“Yes, ma ‘am; it’s at the door.” 

“Thank you.’’ And Margaret turned upon an oyer- 
whelmed and dazzled Craig. He did not dream that she 
had calculated it all with a view to impressing him—and 
if he had the effect would hardly have been lessened. 
Whether planned or not, were not toilette and accent, and 
butler and carriage, all realities? Nor did he suspect 
shrewd calculations upon snobbishness when she said: 
‘“‘T was in such haste to dress that I hurt my poor maid’s 
hand as she was lacing my boot’’—she thrust out om 
slender, elegantly-clad foot—‘‘no, buttoning it, I mean.’ 
Oh, these ladies, these ladies of the new world—and the 
old—that are so used to maids and carriages and being 
waited upon that they no more think of display in con- 
nection with them than one would think of boasting two 
legs or two eyes! b 

The advantage from being in the act of putting on 
gloves began at the very outset. It helped to save her 
from deciding a mode of salutation. She did not salute 
him at all. It made the meeting a continuation, without 
break, of their previous meeting. 

“ How do you like my new dress?” she asked, as alle 
drew the long part of her glove up her round, white arm. 

“ Beautiful,’”’ he stammered. 

From the hazel eyes shot a shy-bold glance straight into 
his; it was as if those slim, taper fingers of hers had 
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despise all this sort of trumpery, don’t you?” 


anged the strings of the lyre of his nerves. “ You 
“Sometimes a man says things he don’t mean,” he found 
ngue to utter. 

‘7 understand,” said she sympathetically, and he knew 


/she meant his note. But he was too overwhelmed by his 
‘surroundings, by her envelope of aristocracy, too fas- 


‘einated by her physical charm, too flattered by being on 
such terms with such a personage, to venture to set her 


right. Also, she gave him little chance; for in almost the 


' yesterday afternoon—like the devils in Milton, isn’t it? 
—that are swept from lands of ice to lands of fire?—or is 


! same breath she went on: “‘ I’ve been in such moods! —since 
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me. 
besides advice. How 
handsome you are to- 
day, Joshua!” 

Tt was the first time 
_ she had called him by 
his first name. 
repeated it—‘‘Joshua 
_—Joshua’’—as when 


| it again, and yet again. 


- 2 


jtin Dante? Inevercanremember: Wemust go straight 
off, for I’m late. You can come, too—it’s only a little 
meeting about some charity or other. All rich people, of 
-eourse—except poor 
‘me. I’m sure I don’t 
know why they asked 
I can give little 


She 


one hits upon some 
particularly sweet and 
penetrating chord at 
the piano, and strikes 


They were in the 
carriage, being whirled 
toward the great palace 
of Mrs. Whitson, the 
latest and grandest of 
plutocratic monuments 
that have arisen upon 
the ruins of the old, 
old-fashioned American 
Washington. And she 
talked incessantly —a 
limpid, sparkling, joy- 
ous strain. And either 
her hand sought his or 
his hers; at any rate, 
he found himself hold- 
ing her hand. They 
were almost there be- 
fore he contrived to say, 
very falteringly: ‘“‘ You 
got my note?” 

She laughed gayly. 
“Yes—and your own 
answer to it, Joshua— 
my love”—the “my 
love” in a much lower, 
softer tone, with the 
suggestion of sudden 
tears trembling to fall. 

“But I meant it,” 
hesaid. He would not 
dare look himself in the 
face again if he did not 
make at least a struggle 
before surrendering. 

“We mean many 
things in as many 
moods,” said she. “I 
knew it was only a 
mood. I knew you'd 

_ come. I’ve such a sense 
of implicit reliance on 
you. Youare to melike 
the bur that shields the 
nut from all harm. 
How secure and cozy 
and happy thenut must 
feel in its bur. As I’ve 
walked through the 
woods in the autumn 
lve often thought of that, and how, if I ever married a 
__ Awild impulse to seize her and crush her, as one crushes 
the ripe berry for its perfume and taste, flared in his eyes. 
She drew away to check it. “Not now,” she murmured, 

and her quick breath and flush were not art, but nature. 

“Not just now—Joshua.”’ 

“You make me—insane,’”’ he muttered between his 

teeth. “I do love you!” 

, _ They were arrived; were descending. And she led 
m, abject and in chains, into the presence of Mrs. 
itson and the most fashionable of the fashionable set. 
you’ve brought him along?” cried Mrs. Whitscn. 
Well, I congratulate you, Mr. Craig. It’s very evident 
u have a shrewd eye for the prizes of life, and a strong, 
ig reach to grasp them.” 
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Craig, red and awkward, laughed hysterically, flung out 
a few meaningless phrases. Margaret murmured: ‘‘ Per- 
haps you’d rather go?”’ She wished him to go, now that 
she had exhibited him. 

““Yes—for Heaven’s sake!’”’ he exclaimed. He was 
clutching for his braggart pretense of ease in “‘ high society ”’ 
like a drowning man scooping armfuls of elusive water. 

She steered him in her gentle, quiet, easeful manner 
toward the door, sent him forth with a farewell glance 
and an affectionate interrogative, ‘‘This afternoon, at 
half-past four?’ that could not be disobeyed. 

The mutiny was quelled. The mutineer was in irons. 
She had told him she felt quite sure about him; and it was 
true, in a sense rather different from what the words had 
conveyed to him. But it was of the kind of security that 
takes care to keep the eye wakeful and the powder dry. 


“I Do Not,” He Replied Arrogantly. ‘Your Granddaughter Wants to Marry Me” 


She felt she did not have him yet where she could trust him 
out of her sight and could herself decide whether the 
engagement was to be kept or broken. 

“Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Whitson, ‘‘he positively 
feeds out of your hand! And sucha wild man he seemed!” 

Margaret, in the highest of high spirits, laughed with 
pleasure. 

““A good many,’”’ pursued Mrs. Whitson, “think you 
are throwing yourself away for love. But as I size men up 
—and my husband says I’m a wonder at it—I think he’ll 
be the biggest figure of all at one endof Pennsylvania Avenue 
or the other. Perhaps, first one end then at the other.” 

“‘I’'m glad to hear you say that,” cried Margaret, with 
the keen enthusiasm with which, in time of doubt, we 
welcome an ally to our own private judgment. ‘‘But,” 
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she hastened to add, with veiled eye and slightly tremu- 
lous lip, ‘‘I’m ready to take whatever comes.”’ 

“That’s right! That’s right!’ exclaimed Mrs. Whitson, 
a tender and dreamy sentimentalist except in her own 
affairs. ‘‘Love is best!” 

“Love is best,’’ echoed Margaret. 


XIII 


N THAT Administration the man “‘next’’ the President 
was his Secretary of the Treasury, John Branch, cold 
and smooth and able, secreting, in his pale-gray soul, an icy 
passion for power more relentless than hot passion ever 
bred. Life presented itself to him as a series of math- 
ematical problems, as an examination in mathematics. 
To pass it meant a diploma as a success; to fail to pass 
meant the abysmal disgrace of obscurity. Otherwise 
Branch was the most 
amiable of men; and 
why should he not have 
been, his digestion being 
good, his income suffi- 
cient, his domestic rela- 
tions admirable, and his 
reputation for ability 
growing apace? 

ItwastoJohn Branch 
that Madam Bowker 
applied when she de- 
cided that Joshua Craig 
must be driven from 
Washington. She sent 
for him, an2 he came 
promptly. He liked to 
talk to her because she 
was one of the few who 
thoroughly appreciated 
and sympathized with 
his ideas of success in 
life. Also, he respected 
her as a personage in 
Washington, and had 
it in mind to marry his 
daughter, as soon as she 
should be old enough, 
to one of her grand- 
nephews. 

“Branch,” said the 
old lady, with an em- 
phatic wave of the 
ebony staff, “I want 
that Craig man sent 
away from Washing- 
ton.” 

“Josh, the joke?” 
said Branch witha slow, 
sneering smile that had 
an acidity in it inter- 
esting in one so even as 
he. 

“That’s the man. I 
want you to rid us of 
him. He has been pay- 
ing attention to Mar- 
garet, and she is 
encouraging him.” 

“Impossible!” de- 
clared Branch. ‘ Mar- 
garet is a sensible girl 
and Josh has nothing — 
never will have any- 
thing.” 

‘A mere politician!”’ 
declared Madam Bow- 
ker. ‘Like hundreds 
of others that wink in 
with each Administra- 
tion and wink out with 
it. He will not succeed 
even at his own miser- 
able political game— 
and, if he did, he 
would still be poor as 
poverty.” 

“T don’t think you need worry about him and Margaret. 
I repeat, she is sensible—an admirable girl—admirably 
brought up. She has distinction. She has the right 
instincts.”’ 

Madam Bowker punctuated each of these compliments 
with a nod of her haughty head. ‘‘But,” said she, 
‘Craig has convinced her that he will amount to some- 
thing.”’ 

“‘ Ridiculous!’’ scoffed Branch, with an airy wave of the 
hand. But there was in his tone a concealment that set 
the shrewd old lady furtively to watching him. 

“What do they think of him among the public men?” 
inquired she. 

‘‘He’s laughed at there as everywhere.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 14, 1908 


A Street-Car Ride for Three Cents 


ANK overcapitalization of street railways has, per- 
haps, given rise to a popular misconception. 

In some cities the traction companies, charging a five- 
cent fare, earned returns upon stocks and bonds far in 
excess of the value of the property—vastly to the profit 
of the promoters who printed and sold the watered securi- 
ties. Obviously a lower fare would have paid dividends 
on an honest capitalization. In view of the promoters’ 
profits an opinion was formed that the traction business, 
at a five-cent fare, was a mine of wealth which might well 
be tapped for the benefit of the public by reducing fares. 

In Cleveland the experiment of a three-cent fare has 
been on trial for some months—not, however, under very 
favorable conditions. Much discontent has been ex- 
pressed over the service given for that fare, and the recent 
referendum vote shows great dissatisfaction with that 
service. In Chicago, a board of city engineers reports 
that of each nickel collected by the companies, 2.24 cents 
goes for wages and 1.26 cents for materials and taxes. 

The local transportation companies of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and St. Louis, charging a 
five-cent fare, carry over two and a half billion passengers 
a year, or three times as many as all the steam railroads of 
the country carry. A cut of one cent in the fare means a 
reduction of twenty per cent. 

In some cities agitation for three-cent fares is more orless 
popular, but it is a subject to be dealt with cautiously. 


In the Wake of a Constitution 


NE critic of the proposed Chinese constitution ob- 
jects that it consists mainly of ‘‘a lot of palaver about 
the divinity and majesty of the Emperor.” This, how- 
ever, raises a favorable presumption which such other 
reports as have come to hand do not bear out. A constitu- 
tion containing nothing more harmful than a lot of palaver 
would be much nearer perfection than any which has yet 
been devised. It is unfair to expect from inexperienced 
Chinese so great an improvement over Western models. 
The document, however, if correctly reported, does 
contain one highly-important departure. It begins by 
declaring that the dynasty shall reign over China for a 
thousand generations. We think any good constitutional 
lawyer will hold that this opening clause limits the life of 
the constitution; it contemplates that, at the end of a 
thousand generations, the people of China may desire to 
make considerable changes in the structure and functions 
of their government—a generous concession to posterity 
which nearly all Occidental constitutions omit. 

In another respect the constitution is quite Western— 
namely, there is, they say, as great a diversity of opinion 
among the Chinese over its meaning as among United 
States Senators and Federal judges over the meaning of 
our Constitution. Having adopted a constitution, China 
will probably take to silk hats, trusts, bucket-shops and 
other Western inconveniences. 


A Popular Vote on Policies 


A Be referendum must eventually make its way in this 
country. Already there is a beginning. The ‘“‘little 
ballot,” in Illinois and elsewhere, by which voters express 
their preference in respect to two opposing policies has 
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been useful in making government more nearly responsive 
to the will of the governed. 

' No possible outcome of the last Presidential campaign 
could fairly have been construed as a conclusive expres- 
sion of the popular will upon any single question of national 
policy. This is a sad waste of opportunity when the aim 
purports to be a government of the people by the people. 

Practically the sharpest division between the two parties 
was as to the guaranty of bank deposits; but nobody 
knows what place that issue had in the thoughts of those 
who voted for Mr. Bryan. Unquestionably nearly all of 
them would have voted for him just the same on quite 
other grounds if that issue had never been raised. And it 
was held out during the campaign that, even if Bryan 
were elected, a Republican Senate wouldn’t let him do 
anything. Neither candidate could have come to the 
Presidency with an indubitable mandate from the people, 
such as Congress would have been compelled to respect, 
in order to earry out any particular policy. 

This is a waste of opportunity. Nowadays, we think, 
not even a Republican Senate would stand out against a 
clear, unquestionable expression of the popular will in 
favor, for example, of deposit insurance or jury trial in 
contempt cases. The referendum, by which people may 
vote upon policies, is bound to make its way. 


A Sizable Shrinkage 


YEAR ago the president of the Distillers’ Securities 
Corporation, colloquially known as the whisky trust, 
opined that prohibition laws do not diminish the con- 
sumption of liquor, but merely change the method of 
distribution. 

This year’s report, issued the other day, is silent upon 
that subject. It shows that in the fiscal year, 1908, the 
production of all kinds of distilled spirits in the United 
States was only one hundred and twenty-seven million 
gallons, against one hundred and sixty-eight million gallons 
the year before. The decrease amounted to twenty-five 
per cent. This year’s output was the smallest since 1902, 
but greater by one-third than that of 1899. 

Consumption, no doubt, is more nearly reflected by 
withdrawal of liquor from bond than by the total output. 
Withdrawals from bond this year were slightly under one 
hundred and twenty million gallons, against a hundred and 
thirty-four million gallons last year. The decrease here is 
only about ten per cent.—which the trust attributes to 
reaction in business generally. 

Outside of Distillers’ stockholders, however, the fact 
that there were made forty-odd million gallons less of 
liquor will be quite cheerfully regarded. 


Trying to Tax the Tourist 


of Yate proposal to swell Paris’ municipal revenue by 
taxing foreign visitors is rather surprising—although 
the cable report ingenuously adds that ‘‘dogs and other 
luxuries are already taxed’’—with a soothing implication 
that American tourists shouldn’t object if the dogs do not. 
Landlords raise the obvious objection that while tourists 
may be luxuries they have power of locomotion, and, if 
Paris taxes them, they will go somewhere else. 

In this view it would be policy not to tax the tourists, 
but to tax merely whatever the tourists consume. Instead 
of directly adding two per cent. to the foreign guests’ hotel 
bill for the benefit of the city, Paris should tax the land- 
lord two per cent. of his gross receipts. Then the landlord 
would simply raise his charges to the tourist five per cent., 
and the latter would be spared a vexatious consciousness 
of having to contribute to the support of the government. 

That, very often, is the way we manage it here. The 
tariff is one notable example; the common practice of 
taxing mortgages is another. Some time ago we men- 
tioned a Western reform in the latter particular, and in 
several Southern States, where capital is wanted, a vigor- 
ous effort is afoot to tax directly the man who eventually 
has to pay the taxes anyway. That man, of course, is the 
consumer of the taxed article. 

Taxes, aside from those that support the Federal 
Government, amount to fourteen dollars a head for the 
whole country, ranging from under five dollars in some 
Southern States to nearly twenty-five on the Pacifie Coast. 
This considerable burden is a subject well worth study. 


Winning the Honorary Degree 


ARO London Times is responsible for a somewhat dis- 
quieting statement that, at the conclusion of his 
African hunting trip, Mr. Roosevelt will deliver a lecture 
at Oxford, after which the university will confer an 
honorary degree upon him. Wither the lecture or the 
degree might have been taken as a matter of course. It is 
the linking of the one to the other in a sequential manner 
that gives us some concern. 

Heretofore, in the case of eminent men, the practice 
has been, in this country at least, to confer the degree and 
take the lecture for granted; or, rather, politely to leave 
it out of account. The phrasing of the Times’ report, 
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however, raises suspicion of an intention on the part of 7 
great English university to emphasize a connection between 
its honorary degree and scholarship. The connection, of 
course, would be only relative, not absolute—that is, un- 
doubtedly, the President will not be ‘‘flunked” and 
refused his degree even if the lecture falls below a strict 
academic standard; the Faculty will not condition him 
and blandly bid him try again. 

But even a relative connection may be somewhat discal 
certing. Ifthe subject of the lecture is really “‘romance,” 
as the cable editor facilely makes it, we imagine Mr, 
Roosevelt, by his ruddy campfire in the jungle, dutifully 
cramming the Arthurian legends and Amadis of Gaul— 
and abstractedly shooing mosquitoes. 

Perhaps American universities will fall in line, and the 
next time Mr. Morgan or the King of Italy receives the 
honorary degree of one of our institutions of learning he 
will be gently requested to send in a treatise on irregular 
Greek verbs or differential caleulus—not as a strict test, 
but merely as an exhibition of good faith. 4 


The Man Who is Out of Work 


NGLAND,” says a recent report, ‘“‘is facing the 

most serious condition of unemployment in her 
history; unless relief is provided on an unprecedented 
scale, bread riots may be expected.” 

Intermittently, for more than forty years, the English 
Government has been dealing with this subject in various 
acute phases. During our Civil War, when the cotton 
famine caused great industrial distress in Lancashire, 
twelve hundred thousand pounds in money was appro- 
priated for special relief work and some thirty-eight thou- 
sand persons derived support from the fund. After the 
Boer War unemployment was recognized as one of the 
standing problems of government. 

In 1904 the labor department of the Board of Trade 
investigated two thousand families fairly representative 
of a large working class and found the average family 
income to be $8.96, while the cost of food (8.6 children, 
on the average, living at home) was $5.47, not including 
liquor or tobacco. That does not, after paying the 
rent and buying some clothes, leave a very wide margin 
for a rainy day. 

In every industrial country, even the United States, 
there is rarely a time when some men cannot find work. 
Any shock to the industrial organization multiplies their 
number rapidly. Unemployment, in fact—meaning in- 
voluntary idleness of men willing and able to work—is, in 
some degree, a pretty constant factor. Some countries 
attempt to deal with it by supporting government employ- 
ment agencies. In Germany and Switzerland societies 
write insurance against unemployment. 

The ancient notion—faintly preserved in cartoons and 
stock newspaper jokes—that the man out of work was 
necessarily a “sturdy beggar’? and rogue—disappears 
under scientific investigation. 

What to do with him is always a sad and sometimes 
a pressing problem. 


Smoke Doesn’t Pay 


MOKE is expensive because it increases laundry bills, 
ruins cloth, necessitates more frequent painting and 
greater use of artificial light, destroys vegetation, wastes 
coal and injures Chicago as a market by making it less 
attractive to out-of-town buyers.” 

So concludes a municipal commission which has been 
investigating the subject for some months; and one alder- 
man declares that the actual damage done ‘‘runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars.” 

An impression to that effect has been more or less 
current in Chicago for twenty-odd years; but latterly, it 
seems, the city has been getting a really comprehensive 
grip upon the proposition that smoke doesn’t pay. So, 
presently, no doubt, the smoke nuisance will be done 
away with. 

The singular fact is that the evil condition which is de 
fended upon economic grounds is almost always found 
upon investigation not to pay. Twenty years ago, even in 
large cities, grade crossings of railroad tracks were the 
rule and the roads were explaining that they couldn’t 
afford track elevation. They know better now. 

Putting wires underground and fenders on street cars, 
automatic brakes and couplersand so on, resisted at first as 
bad investments, have proven very good investments; and 
it has been demonstrated that thick smoke is a sign of waste 
in the boiler-room, to say nothing of the waste it causes 
outside. 

Even the nuisance of traffic congestion in city streets 
may yet disappear because it is economically wrong. 
In New York a hundred-million-dollar project.to distribute 


freight underground, and make a profit by doing it, has 


lately been broached. 

We should hardly hesitate to say that any evil condition 
whatever will prove, under proper examination and 
investigation, to be actually bad business in the strictest 
utilitarian sense. 


\ 
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©’S 
The Missouri Lion 


HEN it comes to roaring, Champ Clark has the 
fierce Numidian lion rolling a hoop and playing 
dead. He will roar you at any time, on any sub- 

ject, from the ultimate influence of the orthodox exegesis 
to the equipedency of equipedal equines; from the proper 
way to pick Ben Davis apples to the exact way a hen should 
lay an egg. 

Coming from Missouri, where the motto is ‘Show 
me,’ Champ has reconstructed that disconcerting tenet to 
a more affable one, which fits his case, and his personal 
reading is: ‘“I’ll show you.’”” Whereupon he shows you, 
and everybody else, with rumblings like distant thunder, 
and with roarings that make you think you have strayed 
into the animal tent while they are feeding the wild beasts 
of the forest with raw-r-r meat, which spectacle is free to 
all those who have purchased reserved seats of the gentle- 
manly attendants at the door. 

It is but the simple truth that Champ eats ’em alive. 
He crunches ’em, and hunches ’em, and munches ’em. 
Every time he goes into action he fills the hospitals, over- 
crowds the ambulances and sends a few scattered ones, 
too badly mangled to be identified, to the morgue. He is 
ferocious—fee-ro-shus, to be exact, and to put it the way 
he says it—and whenever he is working the boys around 
the tiger’s cage would better get out of the way. G-r-r-r! 
G-r-r-r-r-r!_ Woof! Woof! Wow-w-w!! Seat! Oh, 
‘tis a fearsome sight to see Champ Clark wading up 
and down the aisles in Congress or stomping back and forth 
in the lyceum, seeking whom he may devour and devas- 
tate, and devouring and devastating all whom he seeks. 

You see, Champ is like a geyser. He 
never spouts until he is at the boiling 
point. Carrying out this beautiful figure ~ 
of speech to its rounded perfection, he is 
always at the boiling point, so he is continually 
spo—but let us be just, above all things. He 
has to sleep, doesn’t he? Or does he? Anyhow, 
during his waking hours there never is a minute when 
Champ isn’t ready to go into action and devastate the 
Opposition. 

One would think, if one thought of it at all, that Champ, 
from his mild, not to say benign appearance, his white tie, 
his beaming eye, his long frock coat, was of ministerial tend- 
encies. But be not deceived, be not deceived! You shall 
learn the truth: That white tie, that benign appearance, 
that beaming eye are parts of his elaborate decoy. Many 
a person, misled thereby, has picked out Champ for. a 
kindly and complaisant person, has prodded him a bit, 
trod on his toes and jerked at the tail of his coat. There- 
upon, it immediately began to rain human fragments in 
that vicinity, and Champ was the rainmaker. 

Fierce? Geminy! he is so fierce he is scared of himself. 
If he didn’t keep the emergency brake on all the time it is 
quite likely that, when he had finished one of his assaults 
on the bulwarks of the scoundrels of the Opposition, who, 
by mere force of numbers, are playing it low down on 
Justitia and Lex and all the rest of the boys and girls of 
their glorious company, there would be not one, not a 
single, solitary one of the other side left to tell the tale, 
except, of course, that considerable number that had gone 
down, as soon as he began his speech, to help George 
Southwick educate in the Education Committee, or Henry 
Loudenslager pension in the Pension Committee, or to 
assist Aleck Mc Dowell straighten out the documents in the 
cedar chest in the little room back of the Clerk’s office. 
Why, he’s so fierce the official stenographers have to put 
on ear-mufis when he is demolishing those fiends in 
human form who inhabit the majority chairs, so the growls 
will be tempered a bit to their shorn ears. 


When the Lion’s Roars Reverberate 


HOOP, says Champ; whoop-te-doodle-doo! Raus mit 

‘em! Standing here—no, here (moving down a few 
rods) —I take the charge made by the gen-t-le-man-n— Mr. 
Speaker, conformance with parliamentary procedure for- 
bids me to call him what I might—I take the char-r-r-ge 
of the gen-t-le-man-n-n (fine roaring effect) f-r-r-om 
(growl here) Pennsylvania and cast it back—CAST IT 
BACK (loud pedal on here) in his dumgasted, gum- 
dasted, dum-gum-gum-dum t-e-eth-eth-eth (has his own 
clenched), and I say to you—I SAY TO YOU (puts his 
arms up in the air, as if he were going to say it with them, 
but thinks better of it) that the perfidy of the man who 
endeavors to put the onus of this dastardly proceeding 
(going fine now) on us (see?—onus—on us) is only 
equaled by the Stygian blackness of the hear-r-r-ts (bully 
roar) that prompted the senile minds of the majority of 
the Committee on Rules (million dollars’ worth of scorn 
here) to adopt this studied infamy, and put him forward 
as a mouthpiece. Mr. Speaker-r-r-r—Gr-r-r-r!_ Woof! 
(roaring business ad lib.). 
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PouTO. BY B. M, CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
It is But the Simple Truth That Champ Eats ’Em Alive. 
He Crunches ’Em, and Hunches ’Em, and Munches ’Em 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Well, it’s great. Usually it’s coming to them, too, and 
Champ is the boy who can put it over, if anybody should 
roll up in a taxicab and ask you. Once, in a debate in the 
House, he said he had an ambition, when he was a lad, to 
be a prize-fighter. Fate played it low down on him and 
made him a college president, but it is only fair to say that, 
if Champ had achieved his ambition and gone into the 


fistic arena—which is the correct sporting term—he would. 


have been a champion of champions; for, even if his 
antagonists had been handier with the mitts, Champ 
would have had them on the mat with the referee counting 
ten over them as soon as he let out a few roars. He’d 
frighten anybody. Too bad he wasn’t a prize-fighter, for 
he is a likely-looking chap, even now, and might have had 
a punch. : 

Coming back to that college president affair. After they 
thwarted (strangled would be better) that desire to be a 
prize-fighter they jammed Champ into school. They were 
not playing much football in those days and he had to 
utilize his lust for battle in other ways. So he went 
through Kentucky University and the Cincinnati Law 
School—he was born in Kentueky—and took a crack at 
farming, clerking in a country store, and editing a country 
newspaper. In 1873 and 1874 he was president of Mar- 
shall College, in West Virginia, and for twenty-two years 
held the record for being the youngest college president in 
the country, being twenty-three years old when the boys 
first began to call him Prex. Along in Cleveland’s second 
Administration some board of trustees puta mature person, 
aged twenty-one, across on Champ as a college president, 
and he lost his record, which was a sad blow. 

Champ moved to Missouri after he quit being a college 
president and first dawned on Washington in the Fifty- 
third Congress. He has been dawning ever since. Every 
time any person pokes a finger at him he dawns. Then 
he breaks into effulgent noonday, and nobody has yet 
observed the time when he set. Moreover, he has been a 
very hefty member of the Democratic side, the best 
rough-and-tumble debater they have, and has worked 
along to the Ways and Means Committee, where he is 
prepared to roar incessantly when they get to revising or 
devising a tariff. If the next House of Representatives is 
Democratic —it was an “‘if’’ when this was written, but will 
not be when it is read—Champ will be Speaker. As soon 
as John Sharp Williams retired and concluded to seek the 
more umbrageous shade of the Senate, Champ thriftily 
laid in enough votes to assure that. He has those votes 
elaborately tagged and laid away in a safe place. 

And if that next House is Democratic, just think of 
Champ, up there on the rostrum, with a gavel in one hand 
and a fine bunch of assorted roars in readiness! Why, say, 
it will be worth while to go up to the House then. “The 
Chair rules—woof—woof—that the gentleman—gr-r-r-r 
—is out of order. SIT DOWN!” Bang! 


“This,” said Champ, when he was presiding over the 
Democratic convention at St. Louis four years ago, ‘“‘is a 
great historical occasion and this is going to be a great 
historical speech.” Of course, it wasn’t Champ’s fault 
that they didn’t let him exude more than a few paragraphs 
of that speech, but it proved he knew a great historical 
occasion, all right, as any person who will read the Parker 
election returns will testify. However, if—remember that 
“if,” please—the House is Democratic and if Champ is 
Speaker, we’ll have a few more historical occasions, no 
doubt. 


Mr. Speaker! Woof! Woof! W-o-w-w-w! 


A Little Hippicanarious 


THO do you feel this morning, Mr. Coolidge?” 
asked a reporter of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“A little hippicanarious this morning,” Coolidge replied. 
“A little hippicanarious.”’ 

“‘Dan,” said the reporter to one of the negro messengers 
outside the door, ‘‘what does hippicanarious mean?” 

“Why,” replied Dan very solemnly, ‘‘that’s African 
for improsimonious.”’ 


Why the Limited was Stopped 


Gees F. H. HITCHCOCK, of the Republican 
National Committee, was coming East on the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited some time ago, and asked the officials 
to stop the train for him at Utica, New York, so that he could 
get off and see James S. Sherman, the 
Republican candidate for Vice-President, 
who lives there. The officials consented 
and the train was stopped. As Hitch- 
cock’s party was leaving, one of his secretaries 
said to the porter: ‘“ Rather unusual, isn’t it, 
to stop the train like this?” 

“Oh,” replied the porter, ““you ain’t so much. We 
stopped it a few days ago at Tarrytown to let John D. 
Rockefeller get a newspaper.” 


The Paramount Issue 


ae INDIANA political leader visited Republican 
National Headquarters in New York about the time 
the baseball battle was fiercest. 

He was shown into Chairman Hitcheock’s room. 

“Ah,” said Hitcheock, ‘‘glad to see you. I have been 
waiting to see a man from out your way. What’s the 
sentiment in your State?” 

“Well,” said the Indiana political leader, ““we think 
New York is making a good, game fight, but, of course, 
our sympathy is with the Cubs.” 


Not the Water Wagon 


M3 R. TAFT’S position on the bank guarantee issue,” 

said an Iowa judge, “with the Western Republic- 
ans declaring for it and he opposing it in the East, reminds 
me of a man named Casey I knew when I was a boy. 

“Casey went to town with an ox-team one day and 
drank much hard liquor. He started home with the ox- 
team and fell asleep in the wagon. In some way the oxen 
got loose from the wagon and went along, leaving Casey 
asleep in the wagon in the middle of the road. 

“He woke up at daylight, rather fuddled, and looked for 
his oxen. They were gone. Then he soliloquized: ‘Be- 
dad, an’ who are ye? If ye are Casey ye have lost a yoke 
av oxen, and if ye are not Casey ye have found a wagon.’”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


€ William H. Taft does not smoke. 
Roosevelt or W. J. Bryan. 


Nor does President 


@ Admiral George Dewey, of the Navy, affects pearl gray 
fedoras and light box coats. 


@ Oscar Hammerstein, the impresario, invented his own 
high hat, and it looks the part. 


© Paymaster-General Sniffen, of the Army, was one of the 
private secretaries of General Grant when Grant was 
President. 


@ Major-General Henry C. Corbin, retired, of the Army, 
has built himself a big country house on the outskirts of 
Washington, which he calls Highwood. 


@ Colonel J. W. Zevely, the leading Democratic politician 
of the Indian Territory, and probable Senator from the 
new State of Oklahoma, once sought fame as superintend- 
ent of the Yosemite National Park. 
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(The title adopted to describe exclusively the . 
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Inserting the Music Roll 


The 
[able Company 
[fucaga 


BEFORE you buy a piano containing a player mechan- 


ism, Investigate the /WNER-PLAYER Pianos. THER 
; , [NNER-p 

‘These instruments contain our famous /NWER-PLAYER A % 
<= | action which is different than any other device used The oa 
eS to make piano playing easy. The Caro 
The Kingsb 


Many player pianos are deficient in one vital point — they 
do not give Auman expression to the music, no matter how skilfully you manipulate them. 


That is why the /WWER-PLAYER is superior. It is not only easy to operate, but it enables you to play wit 
the interpretation of the composer or to put your own individuality into the music to any desired degree. 


The tones you get from an /WNER-PLAYER Piano are like those you hear when a skilled musician plays | 
hand—and yet you do not have to touch the keys; you require no skill in fingering, no knowledge of techniqu 


After inserting a music roll, you simply pump the pedals and move three little levers in front of the keyboar, 
The /NNER-PLAYER causes the piano hammers to strike ¢ 


REMEMBER THESE POINTS strings and produce the desired tones. But you control t 


The name /MVER-PLAYER belongs exclusively to the player device manufactured by us. 
Our pianos containing this device, we call /NNER-PLAYER Pianos. 


We do not sell the /WWER-PLAYER for use in any other maker’s pianos, nor do we grant 
to any other manufacturer in the United States, the right to use any of its patented 
features. 


Pianos. 


3ut sometimes ordinary player pianos are, through error, called ‘“‘Inner-Player”’ 


Therefore, remember that a player piano is not an /NNER-PLAYER Piano unless you find 
the word /NNER-PLAYER and the name of The Cable Company on its frontboard. 


effects, because the /YNER-PLAYER is so sensitive and respo) 
sive that every impulse is correctly transmitted. ‘Thus, | 
means of this device, any interpretation of the compo: 
tion may be obtained. 


Of course, if you wish to play on 
an /NNER-PLAYER Piano by hand you 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE /ANER- PLAYER PIANOS 


Note the patented devices found ov/y in ¢hese instruments. It is these devices which make it easy for 


you to play with natural expression and which give the /WWER-PLAYER Pianos their musical superiority. 


The patented Transposing Device enables you to instantly shift the 
music roll to make compensation for expansion or contraction of the paper, due 
to weather changes. It also enables you to change from one key to another, 
or to raise or lower the key, thus increasing or diminishing the brilliancy of the 
composition. Simply turning a little knurled wheel with your finger is the 
only operation necessary. 

The patented Miniature Keyboard, which is placed inside of the case, 
transmits the motion just as it would be transmitted by the impact of the fingers 
on the keys. It makes possible the elasticity of touch which characterizes the 
best manual playing. 


The powerful Six Unit Motor makes the movement of the music roll 
positive and smooth and it has no “dead centers.”” Compare this with the 
three or four unit motors used in many other player pianos. 


Ball Bearings for the roll mechanism reduce friction and insure even 
movement of the music roll. 


The direct Motor Drive dispenses with the use of chains for the player 
mechanism. ‘The only chain used is for rewinding the music roll. 


The patented Sectional Bellows and the patented Tilting Superstruc- 


The patented Solo-Aid enables you to play the melody louder than the ture’give the plato tunercas sue satis ee 


one Sanaa The pressure of your little finger on a small tilting tablet 
produces the desired result. 


The Pedals are released for use or folded back into the case by a touch 
of the foot. You need not soil your hands nor pinch your fingers. 


Fibre Bearings and pivot points give immense durability to parts subject 
to friction, and prevent rattling. 
* * * * 
Notice the quality of construction: 


The ets Lock is a little device which prevents motion of the keys and, by 
taking their weight off the action, makes better repetition. 


The patented Wrist-Rest supports your wrists while you are playing and 
prevents fatigue. When the instrument is out of use it acts as a protective 
cover to the levers and conceals the only part of the mechanism that would 
otherwise be visible. 


Case work and mechanism made with much greater strength than is necessary 
for the ordinary piano—because these instruments are used much oftener 
and harder. 


Back frames of massive build. 
Joints so skilfully made that you cannot see the seams. 
Veneers that will not peel. 


The Tempo Indicator is placed close to the music roll and in direct 
line of vision to facilitate reading of guide marks. 


TO PIANO DEALERS: T! 
Pianos puts his player busines, 
You cannot afford to give your | 
and consequent uncertainty a 
Every /NNER-PLAYER Piano you S¢ 
Our guarantee is back of you an 


The patented Pedal Lever Action makes it easy to pump the pedals. 
No other player piano is so easy to pedal as the /NNER-PLAYER Pianos. 


EVERY PART IS MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 
‘The /WNER-PLAYER Pianos are not made up of parts obtained from different makers. 


We control all the conditions under which our instruments are 
produced. The /NWER-PLAYER Pianos are designed and built “‘from 
the ground up’’ by our own workmen under the direction of critical, 
experienced superintendents. That is why they are uniform a 
quality and why we can guarantee them for five years. 
ae of 
Famous Conover! 
| 
M4 
| 


| 
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USED BY MUSICAL COLLEGES 


/NHER- PLAYER Pianos are used for illustrative 
lectures on musical form and analysis by the 


Northwestern University School of Music, 


Evanston, Ill., the Chicago Conservatory, the 
Centralizing School of Music, Chicago, and the 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago. This matter of construction is important. Bear it in mind when 


you are comparing these instruments with others. 
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Ready to Play 


DLAYER 


nnufactured only by The Cable Company) 


can use it just as you do any other piano. The player device 
does not require any change or omission of any of the parts of 
the regular instrument. The /NWWER-PLAYER is placed within 
the case and is an integral part of the piano, but it is independ- 
ent of the keyboard. And one of these instruments which 
you can use either for manual playing or with the player device’ 
costs but little more than a piano of the same grade. 


The /NNER-PLAYER action was all worked out to its full eficiency before 
e/NNER-PLAYER Pianos were offered to the public. Every part was designed, shaped, adjusted, tested rigidly 
-xperts until we 4zew that the /NWER-PLAYER was a device with which any person, inexperienced in music, 
aid play any selection with Auman expression. And every expectation has been justified by the many 
struments we have sold during the past five years in all parts of the United States. The test of practical 
ae in the home has proved that even a novice in musical knowledge can produce the most pleasing effects. 


TIcE 
L.NOS 

PIYER Piano 
PIER Piano 


PIYER Piano 


Tf an ordinary piano is useless to you, why not get an /WWER-PLAYER Piano which will give you command 
practically the entire field of music? If you are a 


iled musician, use it for preliminary practice, with PE a 


e : gle Ge ; : “The /ANER, Pi I fect i 
vic rolls, to acquire familiarity with the new composi- COnstantinO@er treats: me nome 
tions. It gives you all that any other MS ePID Ge i and ik al tes, Alice Nielsen 


which can be obtained on them, as well as for the ease with which they can be operated.” 


piano gives, with the additional feature 
of the remarkable /WVER-PLAYER device. 


° “TY: : a = ate a . F 
Sophie Brandt hey give by far the most artistic effects I have ever heard 


from instruments of this type.’ 


° “The /NNER-PLAYER Pj lt tly. The devi 
At least write to us, OT send coupon for which enables Sivas ts olay Weesbes muse in the best Joseph Sheehan 
S . . way is wonderful in its simplicity and utility. There is now no reason why any home 
information about these instruments. should be without music of the highest character.” 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


a Every /NWNER-PLAYER Piano is guaranteed for five years and the guarantee applies to doth the piano 

W and the player device. 

ai Some player mechanisms are not guaranteed at all, while others have only one year’s warranty. 
Our guarantee provides that if within five years, any part of the /WWER-PLAYER Piano you may buy 

shows a defect in quality of material or workmanship, we will make it good without cost to you. 


We could not afford to give such a guarantee as this unless we made these instruments to give perfect service 
and to stand hard usage. Making repairs free of charge would simply mean a loss to us. 

But because we make every part of the (WVER- PLAYER Pianos in our own factory and because we rigidly test 
every instrument, we know that we are safe in this offer. We know exactly what kind of material and workman- 
ship goes into them. It is to our interest to make every part so durable that you will have no claim to make upon us. 

Note that you get this guarantee from the makers. We do not ask your dealer to assume any responsibility 
that should rest upon us, and we are always ready to carry out the terms of this warranty. 

To you, our guarantee means that when you buy an /NNER-PLAYER Piano you get an instrument as nearly 
perfect in constructive merit as it can be made. Is there any reason why you should buy another kind? 


AT LEAST INFORM YOURSELF LEADING DEALERS HAVE THEM 
We are telling you here as simply and clearly as possible about the Prominent piano houses in most cities sell the /WWER-PLAYER Pianos. If 
/NNER-PLAYER Pianos and their points of superiority. you do not find them, however, write to us and we will send you the name 


of the nearest dealer who carries them. We will see that you have the 


i ourself that our claims are founded not on : : : : : 
Beet yon to satiety you opportunity to satisfy yourself of the merits of these instruments. 


our enthusiasm, but on facts. 


We want you to see the instruments. Compare and test them side by SEND FOR CATALOG 


| 
cures the agency for the /AWER-PLAYER side with others of the same general type. 


j permanent basis. 
‘nts of doubtful merit in construction 


lof useful service. 


(nent satisfaction to the purchaser. 
ir. 


Sign the coupon and mail it to us and we will send you a richly illus- 

Examine every feature we specify here. See how it works. Notice trated catalog fully describing the special features of the /WVER-PLAYER Pianos. 
how easily you can get musical expression with the /NVER-PLAYER. Write now while the matter is before you. 

Then examine the construction. Look at it outside and inside and note 

the class of workmanship on every detail. Then you will understand why 

we can give a guarantee for five years—a period of time 

much longer than necessary for you to prove the qualities of 


(a e the instrument. Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing your /NNER-PLAYER 
) You will find no makeshifts nor experiments about an Pianos: 
g /NNER-PLAYER Piano. You will not find an ordinary piano ines 
I with a player mechanism inserted in the case. You will see 
| Ew Qf “== aninstrument made in its entirety to fulfil its particular purpose. Street and No. 


f PIANOS, also the It will cost you nothing to make this investigation and City 
‘Kingsbury Pianos comparison. It will give you profitable information. 


The Cable Company, Chicago: 


. 
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didn’t war- 

rant the wear 

of WUNDER- 

HOS E-—they’d 

still be the safest 

hose money could buy. 

We emphasize the 

GUARANTEE — because 

we know the quality in 

WUNDERHOSE makes the 

need of the guarantee superfluous. By 

a patented process of knitting linen 

and soft yarn into the toe and heel— we 

accomplish a wear strength that is unique 
in sock and stocking making. 


Warranted to Wear 


New pair free for any that break through 
heel, toe or sole within three months’ service. 

We WUNDERHOSE the FAMILY— with the 
distinction of being the only hosiery makers in 
the land who are making popular-priced chil- 
dren’s stockings good enough to GUARANTEE. 

MEN’S WUNDERHOSE in Black, Tan, Navy, 
Gray —and Black with White Feet—$r.00 per 
box of four pairs. 

CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE — Black or 
Tan, $1.00 per box of four pairs. 

WOMEN’S Black or Tan WUNDERHOSE— 
$1.00 per box of three pairs. 

If your dealer hasn’t WUNDERHOSE, send us 
$1.00 direct, state size and color—and we will 
see that you are supplied. 

FREE BOOKLET," From Field to Feet.” 


Chattanooga Knitting Mills, Mfrs., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Send for it. 


Ask your 

isthegreatest = i] 
coldsandpneu- ig p 
chances are he 
InvisibleRubber. Many amanor woman hasrisked 
colds and pneumonia rather than wear the thick, 


doctor what 
preventive of 
monia and the 
wil say The Everstick 


clumsy rubber of the old type. This need not be 
so now, for the appearance of the smallest shoe 
is not marred by The Everstick Invisible Rubber. 
The only rubber recommended by physicians. 


Always for sale where 
good shoes are sold, 
Men's Eversticks, $1.00. _ Women's Eversticks, $1.00 
Women’s Everstick Foothold, black, » 75 cents 
Women’s Everstick Foothold, white or tan, $1.00 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
THE ADAMS & FORD COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Paper-Shell Pecan 


Growing on a 5 acre lot of Mississippi Gulf Coast land, 
costing $200, is a most successful industry, working 
itself while you stay at home and pursue your regular 
occupation. The results furnish a satisfactory life in- 
come from original small investment. Send for my Pecan 
circular and free Gulf Coast truck-farming illustrated booklet. 


Geo. H. Heafford, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THRIFT 


Incubating the Nest Egg 


NEW YORK editor has a family of 
three—himself, his invalid wife and 
a daughter of twenty. Until a year 
ago the family had a cook—or rather, it 
had a succession of cooks. Now it would 
bea green Irish girl, then a German, then a 
Hungarian, who insisted on cooking succo- 
tash in the can. The last was a Finn who 
understood not a word of English. To get 
eggs for breakfast it was necessary to make 
a noise like a hen. When the disturbances 
in Finland grew acute this treasure was 
greatly moved. She brooded and brooded. 
The wrongs of her native land sank into her 
soul. Finally she arose and, personally, 
threw off the yoke. 

Then the editor made a proposition to his 
daughter. The latter had done little except 
study, up to that time. Having finished 
High School her father offered to engage 
her as cook on the following terms: 

First, she was to be paid the cook’s 
wages, five dollars a week. 

Second, all grocery, butcher and other 
trade bills were gone over for a period of 
several months, and an average sum agreed 


upon as the fair cost. of maintaining the | 


table at its present standard. Whatever 
saving the amateur cook might effect on 
this item was to be hers. 


Third, the same was done with coal, gas | 


and water bills—the latter being measured 
by meter. 

It was hard work for a girl just out of 
school, accustomed to having things done 
for her, and with leisure for pleasure. Her 
father had in mind chiefly the development 
of his daughter, rather than money saving. 
The girl stuck to the arrangement three 
months, however, and the plan paid very 
good dividends. 

Right at the outset there was a saving of 
about two dollars a week, representing the 
ecook’s board. Then, as servants had been 
extravagant in food and fuel, it was possi- 
ble to reduce the table bills further. One 
ton of coal was saved during the experi- 
ment, and both gas and water bills shaved 
down. 

Figures of gross saving, with wages, for 
three months were as follows: 


Bridget’s wages Spada aed . $ 65.00 
Hersboarde sents 26.00 
Saved on table . 29.60 
Coal, gas and water . 10.89 

$131.49 


From this, though, there were some ex- | 
The cook had done the family | 


penditures. 
washing, and that the daughter sent out, at 
a cost of $2.25 per week. During the last 


six weeks she tired of washing dishes, and | 


so a little girl came in daily to do this for 
her, at $1.25 a week. 


Hamily, washinpy ae0 eee ren eine $29.25 
CinderellaY Se.) as os one es!) 
$36.75 


That left a net income for the whole 
period of $94.74, or an average of $7.28 per 
week. It was a good return. 
daughter has quit, like all the other cooks, 
and is now spending some of her money on 
a course of domestic science, with a view 
to eine by better management of a hired 
cook. 

Thrift ought to bea habit, like winding the 


clock, and persons who want to acquire it as | 


a habit will do well to pay some attention 
to its three important stages. 

First, the beginning, which almost every- 
body makes at one time or another, and 
which many persons mistake for the whole 
thing. 

Second, keeping it wp and setting aside 
the same amount regularly. Haphazard 
church collections, for instance, have put 
furrows in the brow of many a clergyman. 
Church finance was never solved until 
somebody hit upon the little envelope for a 
regular weekly offering—no matter how 
small, so long as it was regular. Now, if 
several hundred persons, dropping change 
in the plate as the spirit moves them, can- 
not create an average that will finance a 
church, it is not likely that one lone indi- 
vidual will be successful in financing him- 
self that way. 

Third, comes something even harder than 
making thrift regular, and that is going on 
—continuing to be thrifty with an accumu- 
lation of spare money. For the man who 
has saved a year or two will have money 
in the bank, and will find it natural to 


But the | 


- They bring 
=> foot comfort 


: 20c 
ip Gilbert’s 


ish Invisible 


Heel Cushions 


(IN THE RED BOX) 


absorb the shock of walking on 
hard pavements and floors. They 
give relief from tired feet and aching 
legs, and an absence of fatigue at the 
end of the day which will surprise 
you. Worn inside the shoes. Made of leather, cork 
and finest piano felt. Used by men and women. 


> We havea special Cushion which 
Are you short? e will increase your height 1 inch 
—Postpaid $1.00. 
In ordering Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 
mention size of shoe. Sold by shoe, 
department and drug stores. 


Booklet Free. 


E. T. Gilbert Mfg. Co. 
220 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


7: Try It Yourself 
# Five Days Free 


This simple, practical, ac- 
curate computer costs only 
$25.00—a fraction of the 
price of key machines—and 
does everything they do ex- 
cept print. Vhe 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


does its work perfectly in any position— 
at any angle. You can rest it on any desk 
or on book page alongside column of fig- 
ures you wishtoadd. It’s a wonder as a saver 
of time and errors. Capacity, 9,999,999.99. 

Send for one on 5 days’ free trial. If it 
doesn’t do all you want it to do, send it hack 
at our expense. Catalog Free upon request to 


“On the Work” 


Ten-Year Pen 


Is Guaranteed For Ten 


Ten Pens Guaranteed 100 Years 


This fountain pen fills itself, and cleans 
itself, and always writes. 
Price $2.50, Postpaid 
Larger sizes, holding more ink, suitable forthose 
having a large amount of writing to do, from $3.00 
to$6.00,accordingtosize. Made with fine, medium, 


coarse, orstub points. Pens exchanged or money 
refunded if pens are not perfectly satisfactory. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 
616 Tremont Temple Boston, Mass, 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL Re wre 


Success 


You are no greater ‘intellectually 
“than your memory. Easy, increases 
income ; gives ready memory for fz aces, 
names, business, studies, conversation; 
develops will, public speaking. 


“ 


TO REMEMBER” 


Write today 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 

OC. SY Now, w ewill not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 

ad. Nor do we claim to make you 

richina week. But if you are anx- 

ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
jj money, sendacopy of this picture, with 

«i/ 6c.in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
andsamplelesson plate,andletusexplain. 
The W.L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. 
ors. Takes spare time only. 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will betteryourcondi- 
tion and prospects in business. @ 
Students and graduates © 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 
Sprague Correspondence <S&\ 
School of Law, S 
658 Majestic Building, 


Detroit, Mich. 

AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 

Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight ; new invention ; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


Experienced and competent instruct- 
Three courses— 
Prepares for 


ey now the largest factory in the 

world devoted to the manufacture of 
children’s vehicles with a boys’ and girls’ 
highest-grade coaster brake bicycle, which | 
is the best and biggest value ever offered 
American fathers and mothers. From the 
standpoint of health and hygiene the gift of 
all gifts for Christmas. Every wheel guar- § 
anteed. Your money back if you don’t de- 

clare it the best boys’ and girls’ bicycle you’ ve 
everseen. Anysizefrom2o0to26inch, for$18.00. 
These wheels have scientific spring-seat post 
—an invaluable feature endorsed by physi- 
cians and parents. 28 inch wheels $2.00 extra. 


If there is no ‘‘ Toledo’’ dealer in your town, 
we will ship direct. Write at once for catalog. 


THE TOLEDO METAL WHEEL COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE ‘“‘ARABIC” 


oh 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. T 
Seventy-one days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore 


February 4 to April 16, 1909 
excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malta, 19 Daysin Egypt and the Holy Land. Constan- 
tinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 


Cruise Round the World Oct. 16,’09 


F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


One of the best paid of all UES Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber ina few months, so that you will be 
able to filla good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


you have $100 and want it to earn 
$6. 00 a year for you — write for book- 
let “‘ The Sulky Dollar.” 

you have saved a Dollar and want it 
to work and earn 5% a year for you, 
write for ‘‘ The Nimble Sixpence.” 


18 years of Business and not a Single Dollar lost 
to Depositors. $2,000,000 First Mortgages deposited 
with Germania Bank make you secure from loss— 


175 York 
Savannah, Ga. 


write for particulars. 


coors State —— Ass’n } 


We = ine wares and Carecbee bymail. Our 
students sell their work and hold positions. Women 
succeed as well as men. Send for our free booklet, 


“Money in Drawing;’’ tells how and gives the proof, 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


67 The Baldwin 


Our peaked are filling High Salaried | 
Positions, Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our | 

courses of Personal Home Instruction by cor- 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Expertinstructors. Positions guaranteed 
competent workers. Write for Handsome Art Book, Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
emai oN. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


On Approval 


THE SAFETY Automatic Stropper 


With 20-inch Genuine Horsehide Strop 
For All Safety Razor Blades. ; 

The handiest and most simple stropper on the "hm 
market. Only one permitting diagonal stroke, 
positively assuring a perfect shaving edge. 
Blade always held at scientifically correct angle. 
Can't cut strop. Price $1.00 postpaid. If not per- 
fectly satisfactory money refunded. State make 

of razor used. One dealer wanted in each town. 


Safety Stropper Co., 104 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 

‘positions’ ‘no ‘ruled lines’” — no ading’’'—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address Qhicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


“DAEMO” Sock-Supporters 
Nickel plated 10c;  sp-5, 
Gold plated 20c per pair. 
“DAEMO” 
Drawer-Supporters 
Nickel plated 20c; Gold plated 30c per pair 
Both snap on or off instantly, can’t un- 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refunded at end of 20 days' trial. 
Athaberdashers,or prepaid. Agents wanted. 
D.S.CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
; larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factury for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO,, Meriden, Connecticut 


DAEMO- ‘gs 
FELIUM 


1 AR 


a OR een ae Shes “jared gt se 


Perfectly Simple 
Screw hose to the faucet 
Turn on the water 


~The Coffield Power Washer does the 
ashing while you rinse and hang out. 
ets the clothes spotlessly clean without 


an half the time,—and soon pays for 
elf by the saving on the clothes. 


-Lookat the cut. You see the motor is 
simple. Will last a lifetime. It is 
| enclosed. The tub and cylinder are 
jade of galvanized iron, instead of wood. 
won’t warp. Won't rust. Won’t swell 


ie 
i 
H 


r leak. 

] 

i How to get one 
Let our near- You SIMPLY TURN 
stdealer put THE FAUCET —THE 

| a Coffield Corriz_Lp pors THE ; 
nd do your wasuHING. A ‘ 
‘xt washing 


x you. Ifit § 
joesn’t dof. 
werything & 
e say, he 
jill take it 
ut and it 
ton’t cost 
jou a_ cent. 
there is no 
ealerin your @ 
own, let us fag 
hip direct, 
atisfaction 
uatanteed. 
Vrite today for 
lustrated booklet. 


Unbreakable, unbendable. 
_ Needle-pointed steel pins that penetrate any 
fabric without tearing. 
The only pins that don’t come open in use. 
Finish— Nickel Plate, Jet and Dull Black 
Enamel; 14K Rolled Gold and 14K Roman Pliite, 
Price, Nickel, Jet, or Dull Black, 4 on card, 10 
cents; 14K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 
| Your dealer will supply you. If he doesn’t keep 
them, the kind and size wanted will be sent by 
‘mail on the receipt of price and dealer’s name. 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 


_ Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
| 28 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


a 
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a 


; The Only 
Ledger That Protects 


2 


‘Strength Without Flat Opening, Simplicity 
| Weight or Bulk e ay, Durability 

| Every business man and bookkeeper should know that but one 
Pe (Yale) is needed to lock and unlock, and open and close the 
‘inding mechanism of the Mann-Yale Loose Leat Ledger —no 
jheet can be inserted or removed without the Yale Key. 

\ The Mann-Yale Ledger fits the severest service of any business. 
feingequipped witha Yale Lock givesto the leaves all the security of 
‘bound book, andthe ‘‘ Mann’’ is the only ledger permitted by patent 
0 use a Yale Tumbler Lock—it is the only ledger that protects. 

| You should be able: to get a Mann-Yale Ledger from your 
| Stationer; but if he does not have it, you had better com- 
Municate direct with us. Those at all interested in the 
Subject of ‘‘loose leaf’’ ought to read our copyrighted book- 
let ‘The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger.”’ It is 

full of information and is free. Send for copy, 

giving your business. 

William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. 

Artistic and original designs, 
beautiful finishes in gold or silver 
and superior quality throughout 

—that’s why Reisner Pins lead among 
colleges, schools, fraternities and 
clubs. Write for ‘‘Odd Things in 
College Jewelry’’—an illustrated 
booklet of Pins, Medals, etc., that will 
interest you. Freeon request. BBB 
Fraternity and Class Pipes. Get 
offer to College Book Stores. 


G. WM. REISNER, 204 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


+ 


APA or MAMA airings 


for a copy of LITTLE FOLKS, best mag- sy iLWSTRATED MONTH 


zine in the world for children from 3 to 12. {f0R YOUNGEST BS 


in 
' 


, some colored. 
Send stamp for sample and large list of splen- 
Men: for securing new subscriptions. 
© Food and Drink, a magazine devoted to 
culinary Matters, Pure Food and Practical 
‘ousekeeping. 6 months’ trial for 10c. 
.CASSINO CO., Dept.D, Salem, Mass. 


bbing. Saves all the hard work,—more | 
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measure things by this surplus. If he has a 
thousand dollars ahead, and a two-hundred- 
dollar luxury tempts him, he is surely going 
to look at itas something that he ree buy, 
and still have eight hundred in the bank. 
If he had to earn two hundred dollars it 
might look too hard, and he wouldn’t 
consider it long. 

There was a young man in Philadelphia 
who had got safely through the first and 
second stages of economy, and had twelve 
hundred dollars tucked away in a bank, 
and was down with the third stage. Every 
day, it seemed, he saw something that 
could be bought for twelve hundred dollars 
or less. To put his nest egg in a safe place, 
therefore, and make it earn a good, big 
margin of interest, and at the same time 
help him save more, he adopted a plan that 
has been followed by thrifty Philadelphia 
Germans for many years. 

Small houses at low rent are scarce, 
even in the Quaker City, and are getting 
searcerevery year. Nobody can build, very 
profitably, dwellings to rent at six or eight 
dollars a month. People who live in tene- 
ments at that price have to put up with old 
ones. Old tenements are continually being 
torn down to make room for factories, and 
that keeps up the demand to such a degree 
that properties of this character are seldom 
empty. 

This young man invested one thousand 
dollars in a tenement that housed four 
families. The price paid was twenty-eight 
hundred dollars, eighteen hundred being 
carried on mortgage at five per cent. The 
four dwellings brought in a combined rent 
of thirty dollars a month, two of the tenants 
paying eight-fifty and the others six-fifty. 
Very little money is spent on repairs with 
property of this sort, so that in a year the 
transaction worked out about like this: 


Total rent received . . . . . . $860.00 
Interest on mortgage . $ 90.00 
Repairs, taxes, etc. 0.0 

epairs, taxes, etc 80.00 170.00 

Balance . $190.00 


That paid nineteen per cent. interest on 
his own investment of one thousand dollars, 
No allowance was made for depreciation. 
Tenements of this sort are patched up with 
minor repairs from year to year, and kept 
habitable until the rising value of the land 
eventually takes care of capital and mort- 
gage. 

Tenants are usually new.y-arrived for- 
eigners who do not ask anything in the 
way of appearance, so long as there is a 
tight roof over their heads. They are earn- 
ing money and saving some—a cheerful 
lot, with plenty of children, cultivating 
scraps of land in the rear, and needing no 
sympathy. 

Such a rate of interest, of course, implies 
some personal attention to the properties, 
keeping tenants in them and selecting 
those who are prompt in paying rent—this 
is a matter, chiefly, it is said, of selecting 
the right nationalities. 

It implies bargain-hunting, too. Instead 
of purchasing through real-estate agents, 
the owner watches newspaper advertise- 
ments, and buys of somebody who is willing 
to make a close price for ready money. 
A trust company would loan the money 
on mortgage at six per cent., but by look- 
ing up private lenders a rate of five per 
cent. is obtainable. 

This young man does not pay off the 
mortgage, because the high earnings on his 
own capital are, of course, made possible 
by the fact that he is doing business on the 
lender’s money. Warnings are added to his 
savings account. When another thousand 
dollars is accumulated he buys another 
cheap tenement. <A thrifty German in 
Philadelphia will sometimes acquire five 
such properties, and then make them pay 
off the mortgage on one, doing this until 
he owns them all. 

This plan is said to be applicable only to 
cheap dwellings, because when extended to 
property ofa higherclass the competition for 
tenants is keener, cost of up-keep greater, 
and a slenderer margin of profit is yielded. 
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“IN HEAVEN AND EARTH” 


(Continued from Page 13) 


now that you see what sort of a man I am 
I’m going to tell you more.” 

““You need not,” she said faintly. 

“T must. Listen! I—I don’t even 
remember your full name—all I know is 
that it is Betty, and that your cat’s name 
is Clarence and your plumber’s name is 
Quinn. But if I didn’t know anything at 
all concerning you it would have been the 
I suppose you will think me insane 
if I tell you that before the car, on which 
you rode, came into sight I knew you were 
on it. And I—cared—for—you—before I 
ever saw you.” 

“*T don’t understand —— 

“T know you don’t. J don’t. All I 
understand is that what you and I have 
done has been done by us before, some- 
time, somewhere—part only—down to— 
down to where you changed cars. Up to 


” 


| that moment, before you took the Lexing- 


ton Avenue car, I recognized each incident 
as it occurred. : 
happened to us before I must have lost 
courage—for I did not recognize anything 
after that except that I cared for you. 
. . . Do you understand one single 
word of what I have been saying?” 

The burning color in her face had faded 
slowly while he was speaking; her lifted 
eyes grew softer, serious, as he ended im- 
petuously. 

She looked at him in retrospective 
silence. There was no mistaking his 
astonishing sincerity, his painfully-earnest 
endeavor to impart to her some rather 
unusual ideas in which he certainly be- 
lieved. No man who looked that way at a 
woman could mean impertinence; her own 
intelligence satisfied her that he had not 
meant and could never mean offense to any 
woman. 

“Tell me,” she said quietly, ‘just what 
you mean. It is not possible for you to— 
care—for—me. . . . Is it?” 

He told her, beginning briefly with his 
own name, material and social cireum- 
stances, a pocket edition of his hitherto 
uneventful career, the advent that morning 
of the emissary from The Green Mouse, his 
discussion with Smith, the strange sensa- 
tion which crept over him as he emerged 
from the tunnel at Forty-second Street, his 
subsequent altercation with Smith, and 
the events that ensued up to the eruption 
of Clarence. 

He spoke in his most careful attorney’s 
manner, frank, concise, convincing, free 
from any exaggeration of excitement or 
emotion. And she listened, alternately 
fascinated and appalled, as, step by step, 
his story unfolded the links in an appar- 
ently inexorable sequeyce involving this 
young man and herself in a predestined 
series of episodes not yet ended—if she 
permitted herself to credit this astounding 
story. 

Sensitively intelligent, there was no 
escaping the significance of the only pos- 
sible deduction. She drew it and blushed 
furiously. For a moment, as the truth 
clamored in her brain, the self-evidence of 
it stunned her. But she was young, and 
the shamed recoil came automatically. 
Incredulous, almost exasperated, she raised 
her head to confront him; the red lips 
parted in outraged protest—parted and 
remained so, wordless, silent—the sound- 
less, virginal ery dying unuttered on a 
mouth that had imperceptibly begun to 
tremble. 

Her head sank slowly; she laid her hands 
above the roses heaped in her lap. 

For a long while she remained so. And 
he did not speak. 

First the butler went away. Then Mr. 
Quinn followed. The maid had not yet 
arrived. The house was very still. 

And after the silence had worn his self- 
control to the breaking point he rose and 
walked to the dining-room and _ stood 
looking down into the yard. The grass out 
there was long and unkempt; roses bloomed 
on the fence; wistaria, in its deeper green 
of midsummer, ran riot over the trellis 
where Clarence had basely dodged his 
lovely mistress, and, after making a furry 
pinwheel of himself, had fled through the 
air-hole into Stygian depths. 

Somewhere above, in the silent house, 
Clarence was sulkily dissembling. 

“T suppose,” said Brown, quietly coming 
back to where the girl was sitting in the 
golden dusk, ‘‘that I might as well find 
Clarence while we are waiting for your 
maid. May I go up and look about?” 


But when all this ~ 


And taking her silence as assent, he 
started upstairs. 

He hunted carefully, thoroughly, open- 
ing doors, peeping under furniture, in- 
vestigating clothes-presses, listening at 
intervals, at intervals calling with mislead- 
ing mildness. But, like him who died in 
malmsey, Clarence remained perjured and 
false to all sentiments of decency so often 
protested purringly to his fair young 
mistress. 

Mechanically Brown opened doors of 
closets, knowing, if he had stopped to 
think, that cats don’t usually turn knobs 
and let themselves into tightly-closed 
places. 

In one big closet on the fifth floor, how- 
ever, as soon as he opened the door there 
came a rustle, and he sprang forward to 
intercept the perfidious one; but it was 
only the air stirring the folds of garments 
hanging on the wall. 

As he turned to step forth again the 
door gently closed with an ominous click, 
shutting him inside. And after five 
minutes’ frantic fussing he realized that he 
was imprisoned by a spring lock at the top 
of a strange house, inhabited only by a cat 
and a bewildered young girl, who might, at 
any moment the telephone was in order, 
call a cab and flee from a man who had 
tried to explain to her that they were 
irrevocably predestined for one another. 

Calling and knocking were dignified and 
permissible, but they did no good. To 
kick violently at the door was not dignified, 
but he was obliged to do it. Evidently the 
closet was too remote for the sound to 
penetrate down four flights of stairs. 

He tried to break down the door—they 
do it in all novels. He only rebounded 
painfully, ineffectively, which served him 
right for reading fiction. 

It irked him to shout; he hesitated for a 
long while; then sudden misgiving lest she 
might flee the house seized him and he bel- 
lowed. It was no use. And for once in 
real life, as it always is in fiction, the situa- 
tion was “‘ desperate.” 

The pitchy quality -of the blackness in 
the closet aided him in bruising himself; 
he ran into a thousand things of all kinds of 
shapes and textures every time he moved. 
And at each fresh bruise he grew madder 
and madder, and, holding the cat responsi- 
ble, applied language to Clarence of which 
he had never dreamed himself capable. 
There he was wrong; heroes in romance 
don’t do it. 

Then he sat down. He remained per- 
fectly still for a long while, listening and 
delicately feeling his hurts. A curious 
drowsiness began to irritate him; later the 
irritation subsided and he felt a little 
sleepy. 

His heart, however, thumped like a 
cheap clock; the cedar-tainted air in the 
closet grew heavier; he felt stupid, swaying 
as he rose. No wonder, for the closet was 
as near air-tight as it could be made. For- 
tunately he did not realize it. 

And, meanwhile, downstairs, Betty was 
preparing for flight. 

She did not know where she was going— 
how far away she could get in a rose-silk 
morning gown. But she had discovered, in 
a clothes-press, an automobile duster, cap 
and goggles; on the strength of these she 
tried the telephone, found it working, sum- 
moned a coupé, and was now awaiting its 
advent. Butthe maid from Dooley’s must 
first arrive to take charge of the house and 
Clarence until she, Betty, could summon 
her family to her assistance and defy The 
Green Mouse, Beekman Brown and Destiny 
behind her mother’s skirts. 

Flight was, therefore, imperative—it was 
absolutely indispensable that she put a 
number of miles between herself and this 
young man who had just informed her that 
Fate had designed them for one another. 

She was no longer considering whether 
she owed this amazing young man any 
gratitude, or what sort of a man he might 
be, agreeable, well-bred, attractive; all 
she understood was that this man had 
suddenly stepped into her life, politely 
expressing his conviction that they could 
not, ultimately, hope to escape from each 
other. And, beginning to realize the awful 
import of his words, the only thing that 
restrained her from instant flight on foot 
was the hidden Clarence. She could not 
abandon her cat. She must wait for that 
maid. She waited. Meanwhile she hunted 
up Dooley’s Agency in the telephone book 
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and called them up. They told her the 
maid was on the way—as though Dooley’s 
Agency could thwart Destiny with a whole 
regiment of its employees! 

She had discarded her roses with a shud- 
der; cap, goggles, duster lay in her lap. If 
the maid came before Brown returned she’d 
flee. If Brown came back before the maid 
arrived she’d tell him plainly what she had 
decided on, thank him, tell him kindly but 
with decision that, considering the incredi- 
ble circumstances of their encounter, she 
must decline to encourage any hope he 
might entertain of ever again seeing her. 

At this stern resolve her heart, being an 
automatic and independent affair, refused 
to approve, and began an unpleasantly 
irregular series of beats which annoyed her. 

“Tt is true,’’ she admitted to herself, 
‘that he is a gentleman, and I can scarcely 
be rude enough, after what he has done for 
me, to leave him without any explanation 
at all. His clothes are ruined. I 
must remember that.”’ 

Her heart seemed to approve such senti- 
ments, and it beat more regularly as she 
seated herself at a desk, found in it a sheet 
of notepaper and a pencil, and wrote 
rapidly: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 
If my maid comes before you do I 
am going. I can’t help it. The maid 
will stay to look after Clarence until I 
can return with some of the family. 
I don’t mean to be rude, but I simply 
cannot stand what you told me about 
our—about what you told me. 
I’m sorry you tore your clothes. 

It is unendurable for a girl to 
think that there is no freedom of choice 
in life left her—to be forced, by what 
you say are occult currents, into— 
friendship—with a perfectly strange 
man at the other end. So I don’t 
think we had better ever again attempt 
to find anybody to present us to each 
other. This doesn’t sound right, but 
you will surely understand. 

Please do not misjudge me. I 
must appear to you uncivil, ungrateful 
and childish—but I am, somehow, a 
little frightened. I know you are per- 
fectly nice—but all that has happened 
is almost, in a way, terrifying to me. 
Not that I am cowardly; but you 
must understand. You will—won’t 
you? But what is the use of 
my asking you, as I shall never see you 
again. 

So Iam only going to thank you, 
and say (‘‘with all my heart’’ crossed 
out), very cordially, that you have 
been most kind, most generous and 
considerate—most—most 


Her pencil faltered; she looked into 
space, and the image of Beekman Brown, 
pleasant-eyed, attractive, floated unbidden 
out of vacancy and looked at her. 

She stared back at the vision curiously, 
more curiously as her mind evoked the 
agreeable details of his features, resting 
there, chin on the back of her hand, from 
which, presently, the pencil fell unheeded. 

What could he be doing upstairs all this 
while? She had not heard him for many 
minutes now. Why was he so still? 

Searcely knowing what she did she 
mounted on tiptoe to the second floor, 
listening. The silence troubled her; she 
went from room to room, opening doors 
and clothes-presses. Then she mounted to 
the third floor, searching more quickly. 
On the fourth floor she called to him in a 
voice not quite steady. There was no reply. 

Alarmed now, she hurriedly flung open 
doors everywhere, then, picking up her 
rose-silk skirts, she ran to the top floor and 
called tremulously. 

A faint sound answered; bewildered, she 
turned to the first closet at hand, and her 
cheeks suddenly blanched as she sprang to 
the door of the cedar press and tore it wide 
open. 

He was lying on his face amid a heap of 
rolled rugs, clothes-hangers and furs, quite 
motionless. 

She knew enough to run into the servants’ 
rooms, fling open the windows and, with all 
the strength in her young body, drag the 
inanimate youth across the floor and into 
the fresh air. 

Then, ashy of lip and cheek, she took hold 
of Brown and, lashing her memory to help 
her in the emergency, performed for that 
inanimate gentleman the rudiments of an 
exercise which, if done properly, is sup- 
posed to induce artificial respiration. 

It certainly induced something resem- 
bling it in Brown. After a while he made 


unlovely and inarticulate sounds; after a 
while the sounds became articulate. He 
said ‘‘Betty!”’ several times, more or less 
distinctly. He opened one eye, then the 
other; then his hands closed on the hands 
that were holding his wrists; he looked up 
at her from where he lay on the floor. She, 
crouched beside him, eyes still dilated with 
the awful fear of death, looked back, 
breathless, trembling. 

“That is a devil of a place, that closet,”’ 
he said faintly. 

She tried to smile, tried wearily to free 
her hands, watched them, dazed, being 
drawn toward him, drawn tight against his 
lips—felt his lips on them. 

Then, without warning, an incredible 
thrill shot through her to the heart, still- 
ing it—silencing pulse and breath—nay, 
thought itself. She heard him speaking; 
his words came to her like a dream: 

“T cared for you. You give me life—and 
I adore you. . . Letme. It will not 
harm you. The problem of life is solved 
for me; I have solved it; but unless some 
day you will prove it for me—Betty— 
the problem of life is but a sorry sum—a 
total of ciphers withoutend. . . . to) 
other two people in all the world could be 
what we are and what we have been to each 


other. No other two people could dare to 
face what we dare face.’”’ He paused: 
“Dare we, Betty?” 

Her eyes turned from his. He rose un- 


steadily, supported on one arm; she sprang 
to her feet, looked at him, and, as he made 
an awkward effort to rise, suddenly bent 
forward and gave him both hands in aid. 

‘“Wait—wait!”’ she said; “let me try to 
think, if Ican. Don’t speak to me again.” 

But, at intervals, as they descended the 
flights of stairs, she turned instinctively to 
watch his progress, for he still moved with 
difficulty. 

In the drawing-room they halted, he 
leaning heavily on the back of a chair, she, 
distrait, restless, pacing the polished par- 
quet, treading her roses underfoot, turn- 
ing from time to time to look at him— 
a strange, direct, pure-lidded gaze that 
seemed to freshen his very soul. 

Once he stooped and picked up one of the 
trodden roses bruised by her foot; once, as 
she passed him, pacing absently the space 
between the door and him, he spoke her 
name. 

But: ‘‘ Wait!” she breathed. ‘‘ You have 
said everything. It is for me to reply—if 
Ispeak atall. C-can’t you wait for—me?”’ 

““Have I angered you?” 

She halted, head high, superb in her 
beauty. 

“Do I look it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Nor I. Let me find out.” 

The room had become dimmer; the light 
on her hair and face and hands glimmered 
dully as she passed and repassed him in 
her restless progress—restless, dismayed, 
frightened progress toward a goal she 
already saw ahead—close ahead of her— 
every time she turned to look at him. She 
already knew the end. 

That man! And she knew that already 
he must be, for her, something that she 
could never again forget—something she 
must reckon with forever and ever while 
life endured. 

She paused and inspected him almost 
insolently. Suddenly the rush of the last 
revolt overwhelmed her; her eyes blazed, 
her hands tightened into two small, clenched 
fists—and then tumult died in her ring- 
ing ears, the brightness of the eyes was 
quenched, her hands relaxed, her head sank 
low, lower, never again to look on this 
man undismayed, heart-free, unafraid— 
never again to look into this man’s eyes 
with the unthinking, unbelieving tran- 
quillity born of the most harmless skepti- 
cism in the world. 

She stood there in silence, heard his step 
beside her, raised her head with an effort. 

“Betty!” 

Her hands quivered, refusing surrender. 
He bent and lifted them, pressing them to 
his eyes, his forehead; then lowered them 
to the level of his lips, holding them sus- 
pended, eyes looking into hers, waiting. 

Suddenly her eyes closed, a convulsive 
little tremor swept her, she pressed both 


clasped hands against his lips, her own | 


moved, but no words came—only a long, 


sweet, soundless sigh, soft as the breeze | 
that stirs the crimson maple buds when the | 


snows of spring at last begin to melt. 
From a dark corner under the piano 
Clarence watched them furtively. 


(THE END) 


} 
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ANCE TALKG 


WHAT YOU PAY AND WHAT 
YO Ue Gis 


worth he’ll change dealers. 


| the average man doesn’t get his money’s 
We'll do the same 


That’s business. 
thing ourselves. 


Take overcoats as an example. The 
value of an overcoat (as of a suit) is not 
what you pay for what you get; it is what 
you get for what you pay. If you would 
only get your wife or mother to help you buy 
your Overcoat or suit, or your college boy’s, 
you'd get the biggest overcoat-value and 
suit-value you ever knew, and you’d get 
the “Sincerity” kind. A woman never 
looks at the price mark first and the garment 
next. She looks at the garment, and knows 
about what the price should be. 


You don’t want to pay an outlandish 
price, even if you are buying the best over- 
coat in the world—and that’s the point we 
are coming to. When you buy a “Sincerity” 
overcoat for yourself or your college boy you 
are getting more for your money than you 
get in any other overcoat—same as you get 
more in a “‘Sincerity’’ suit. 


We think we know overcoats and over- 
coat-making; and there’s a whole lot to 
know about them. An overcoat gets 
rougher wear than a suit. It is slammed 
around and jammed around; it gets the 
tough and trying treatment of the worst 
weather of the year—and it has to be 
mighty good to hold its shape and hold 
us Own. 


That’s why we are confident that you 
will want a ‘‘Sincerity” overcoat. If you 
bought one last winter it still looks good 
and is good and ready for another winter 
with you. None of our overcoats are 
skimpy; all of them are stoutly made and 
have a distinctiveness you will admire. 
And the goodness of fit and fashion is made 
in the garment—put there to stay put. 


For your college boy our ‘‘Prep’’ is the 
last word in overcoats for the knowing 
young fellows. Semi-form-fitting, vertical 
side-pockets, wide flaps, box collar, half- 
lined with serge, venetian or silk. 


For yourself there are plenty of models: 
The Grenadier, the St. George, the Gibson, 
Auto coats and— 


But our style book pictures them all; 
you see at a glance just which one is for 
you. Drop us a postal asking for it and 
it is on its way. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


Our label in every garnient ts your guaranty, 


* x * 


Two of many Sincerity Styles:—‘‘Gibson"' at the 
left—‘' Prep’ at the right. 
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"THEY FIT ROYALLY 


‘TRADE 


MARK 


Shirts,$19° andup 


Priticely 
: 
TRADE MARK 


Shirts, 50¢and 75¢ 


THLETICS have appreciably 
broadened men’s shoulders 
and expanded chests. So 

| many shirts do not fit, because they 
are drafted on material-saving, 
skimped patterns. ‘“‘“EMPEROR” 
i]]| and ‘““PRINCELY ” are cut much 
fuller than any other shirts. That 
accounts for their admirable drape, 
true balance and unerring fit. 


Your dealer sells them. More than 900 modish and 
exclusive designs to choose from. Insist on getting 
““EMPEROR”? or ‘‘ PRINCELY’”? Shirts, and 
be sure to look for either of the labels shown above. 
None genuine without them. Beautiful Style- 
| Panorama ‘‘N'’ in colors sent free. Write for it. 


Phillips-Jones Company 
502-504 Broadway, New York 


Also Makers of “ Fack-Rabbit" Work Shirts. 


Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States, 
Established 1862. 


SS EE LE Wi 


“A push and 


it’s in” 


You 
don’t need 
iy to hammer or 
screw the Handihook 
—the new hanger. Your 
thumb'sthe only tool youneed. 
Just push it in—and there's your 
hook — quick asa flash. 
The Handihook is designed to hang 
things up quickly — neatly — and safely. 
It’s small and ornamental but very strong. 
Supports 10 pounds without disfiguring wood 
or plaster walls. For hanging up the thousand 
and one things around your home, office or store, 
like pictures, calendars, whisks, towels, coats, 
waists, skirts, draperies, reference books, utensils, etc., 
etc. — the Handihook is the best hook you’ve ever seen, 
Try some and see them work. Four fine finishes. Brass, 
25c doz. ; Gun metal, nickel and antique copper, 30¢ doz. 
Tf your stationery or hardware dealer can't supply 
you, send us his name and 10c for Sample Assortment. 
A. GOERTZ & CO., 282 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 


You can wear stockings of the thinnest and 
most delicate fabrics without having the toes 
poke through—no more irksome darning. 


Togards 


prevent it by protecting the toes of the stockings. They are 
made from soft, strong yarn, and fit snugly and comfortably 
over the forepart of the bare feet. 

Light and sanitary. Absorb all natural moisture and are 
easily washed. 

Natural color— not dyed— in sizes for men, women 
and children. 

10c a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1. Sold only 
in sealed wax envelopes. 

If your dealer hasn’t Zogards, we will send 
them to you prepaid on receipt of price, 
and size of shoe. : 


H. L. Nelke & Co. 
2149 N. Warnock Street 


Philadelphia 
Reference: Bank 
of Commerce, 
Phila. 
Dealers, 
write for 
prices. 


UJDSO* Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 101 
Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


THE SATURDAY 


Oddities and 


Novelties 
Of Every-Day Science 


What Kills in the Mines 


é NOWLEDGE in regard to the causes 
of mining disasters is being reduced, 
nowadays, to a scientific basis. One 

fact ascertained, for example, is that the 
much-dreaded ‘‘firedamp,”’ long regarded 
as mysterious, is simply natural gas—the 
stuff which people in Pittsburg and else- 
where utilize commonly for culinary and 
other purposes. 

A mixture of eight per cent. of this gas 
with atmospheric air, in an inclosed space, 
is the most dangerous possible combina- 
tion. If the percentage be less or greater 
the peril is diminished. Such a mixture is 
readily ignited by the so-called ‘‘safety- 
explosives’? which are largely employed in 
coal mines at the present time. That such 
is the case has been proved only recently 
by experiments made by Professor J. A. 
Holmes at the fuel-testing plant of the 
aed States Geological Survey in Pitts- 

urg. 

For tests of this kind use is made of a 
specially-constructed apparatus, consisting 
most importantly of a metal cylinder, one 
hundred feet long and six feet in diameter. 
At one end of the tube is a huge block of 
concrete, in the middle of which a small 
cannon is embedded. An observer, sta- 
tioned sixty feet away, fires the cannon by 
an electric spark, causing it to discharge 
a small load of dynamite through the 
cylinder. In order that the latter may not 
burst it is provided along its length, on the 
top, with a series of iron lids, which are 
thrown up and back by the explosion, per- 
mitting the expanding gases to escape. 

By experiments with this apparatus it 
has been satisfactorily proved that coal 
dust really does explode—a fact which 
hitherto has been in dispute. In the light 
of knowledge thus gained it seems beyond 
a doubt that the disaster at Monongah, 
West Virginia, last December, which was 
the greatest mining catastrophe in the his- 
tory of this country, costing 356 lives, was 
caused by a coal-dust explosion. Appar- 
ently, an original ignition of firedamp 
turns coal dust into coal gas, which takes 
fire, the explosion following it. 

Such an accident, however, may easily 
result from a ‘‘ blown-out shot ’’—that is to 
say, from a charge of explosive which, as 
occasionally happens, instead of rending 
apart the coal, is thrown out into the mine. 
This kind of accident is purposely imitated 
by the discharge of the dynamite from the 
cannon. So far as the experiments have 
gone, however, it would appear that bitu- 
minous, rather than anthracite, coal dust 
responds explosively in this manner. 


Fur-Bearing Sheep 


ne A POSSIBLE source of fur supply the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is dis- 
posed to think favorably of a plan for in- 
troducing into this country the Bokhara 
sheep, which furnishes all of the so-called 
astrakhan, or Persian lamb. 

The name ‘‘astrakhan” is taken from 
that of the Russian town, a port of the 
Caspian Sea, which holds a sort of monop- 
oly in the trade in such furs. But the 
region in which the sheep are raised is the 
neighborhood of the Bokharan village of 
Karakul, which has been famous for the 
industry for many centuries. 

These sheep are known as Karakul, or 
Bokhara sheep. They are a variety of the 
fat-tailed race, which is supposed to have 
originated in Syria. Of medium size, their 
fleece is very thick and coarse, and grayish- 
brown in color. But the new-born lambs 
have silky and glossy wool, arranged in 
little ringlets, closely set and tightly curled. 
ie is they that supply the much valued 
urs. 

Between the dull and coarse fleece of the 
mothers and the delicate, jet-black wool of 
the lambkins the contrast is remarkable. 
The beauty of the latter does not last long, 
however. Four or five days after the birth 
of the lamb its fleece loses its gloss and 
pretty curliness, wherefore it is necessary 
to kill the unlucky animal as quickly as 
possible after it comes into the world in 
order to get the fur in its most valuable 
condition. 
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LMKeC NACUP, 


PEE, 


If you will work with nature and help throw off the 
dead skin, oily wastes and dust caps, a clean complexion 
will come as a natural result. Bailey’s 


Rubber 


Complexion Brush 


stimulates the pores and facial muscles to action and lets 


beauty in. The peculiar circular, biting edges of the ' 


Flat-Ended Teeth 


give aresult that ordinary massage cannot accomplish. 
For the face, and by its use in the bath the whole body 
is kept elean because it works with nature. 

BAILEY’s RUBBER BRUSHES are all made this way. 
Mailed for price. Beware of imitations. All totlet goods dealers. 


November 14,19 


Bailey’s Rubber Massage Roller . . 


Bailey’s Skin Food (large jar) . . . 3 


Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents 207 re ie. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


Comfort 


Unions 


give a new idea of 
what underwear com- 
fort really is, 

No drawers to slip 
down, no shirt to crawl 
up, no double thickness 
about the waist. Elastic, 
porous, absorbent and 
comfortable. 


Free Samples 
of the many fabrics in 
which they are madeand 
a very unusual book 
about union suits for the 
asking. Write to-day. 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 
86 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


——$ $$ $_$_$_$—$—— 
Books free. Rates reasonable. 
Highest references. Best serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


These two 
Caloris 
Bottles and 
Substantial 
Fibroid 
Case, $6.00. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush . $ za 
0, 


Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush . 175; 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.00 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . ts 
2 0 


100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street,-BOSTON, MASS. 


CALORIS BOTTLE 


Two bottles—Pint Size, Wicker Covered 
With Fibvcid Care (Exeter ca, 0-00 


Whether the drink is to be kept ice cold for eighty-four hours or 
steaming hot for thirty, no fire or ice is required with the CALORIS 
Bottle. Unequaled for use in the kitchen, sickroom and nursery. 
The very thing to take along on a day’s outing. ‘* The Best Part of 
the Luncheon is in the CALORIS Bottle.” The CALORIS is a- 
guaranteed thermal bottle. It is also the lowest in price. The $6.00 
set shown in cut makes a most acceptable holiday gift—one that 
will please with its novelty, and that will delight with its everyday 
usefulness. Filled and emptied 
sure you get a CALORIS and not a high-priced substitute. 


Individual Bottles: Metal Covered— Pints, $3.50, Quarts, $5.50. a a 


Sent anywhere in United States prepaid on receipt vf price. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money returned. 


- 
CALORIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


6. Ruler Eighteen Tools Combined 

1. Scissors \’- And Every Tool “As Penknife 
7. Measure 14. Glass Cutter 
8. Nail File 15. Glass Breaker 
9. Screw Driver 16. Marking Wheel 


2. Buttonhole Scissors 
3. Gaspipe Tong 
4, Cigar Cutter 
5. Wire Cutter 


17. Ink Eraser 


for Office men, 
Clerks, Bankers, 
Traveling Salesmen, or | 
jj) the Housewife. Made of 
i7/ 1st quality of steel— fine A 
workmanship—nicely finished \\ 
¥/ Nickel plated. Put up in elegant 
GY leather sheath. Postpaid upon re- 
a3) ceipt of $1.00. Can be used in a thou- 
34 Sand ways about the home and office, 
1@ Money refunded if not satisfactory. (4, j 


WM. C. HOCKING & CO.., 466 Marine Bldg., Chicago 


VARNISH . 


Withstands the hardest 
usage. Use “61” on the 
floors throughout yourhouse 
and the children can’t injure 
the finish no matter where 
they play. “61” is mar-proof 
and water-proof. 

Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with “61” floor varnish— 
stamp on it with your heel or hit it \ 
with a hammer. You may dent the 
wood but you can’t crack the varnish. 
Ask your dealer for “61”—if he hasn’t \ 
it, write us. Ask for free booklet. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INnc. | 


83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Factories : 
NEW YORK BUFFALO f 
LONDON PARIS HAMBURG | 


° ; 
Automobile Jackets, 
BLIZZARD PROOF : 

Outside texture so closely woven it resists 
wind and wear alike. Lined with wool 
fleece that defies the cold. Snap fast ff 
eners, riveted pockets. i 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office 
Better than an overcoat for facing cold and 
work together. Warm, durable, comforta- 
ble. Ask your dealer, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of $2.35. ; 

JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. 57 
25 James St., Malden, Mass, — 


like an ordinary glass bottle. 


Wicker Covered— Pints, $3.00, Quarts, $4.50. 


——s 
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Nothing“Pinched~Nothing“Skimped”. 
in This $1500 Car 


Without going into the technical details of motor 
car construction, please answer this question: 


Some cars have four brakes—two sets—both sets acting 
directly on the rear wheels without throwing azy strain 
on the machinery. 


Other cars have three brakes —one set of two acting on the 
rear wheels—and the other szzg/e brake (the one most 
used ) acting on the power transmission. 


The cars with three brakes throw most of the braking strain 
on the very shaft and gears where the constant driving 
strain is greatest. 


And the only excuse for the three-brake car is that three 
brakes are cheaper to install than four, 


But the economy stops when the car is built. For that 
single transmission brake, doing the work of two brakes, 
and throwing its strain on the driving mechanism will cost 
you many times, in the end, what an extra set of brakes on 
the wheels would have cost at the outset. 


The question is: Do you want a car whose makers “skimp” 
and “pinch” on quality-in order to make 
an attractive first-cost price? 


Or do you want a car built to give long, 
Satisfactory service—a car that em- 
bodies the best, the surest, the safest 
construction that eight years of success- 
ful experience have taught? 


The $1500 five-passenger, four cylinder 
~ Mitchell is such a car. 


There is nothing ‘“pinched”—nothing 
“skimped.,” 


Instead, more than $300 worth of extra 
automobile value has been added. A 
$150 Splitdorf Magneto—extra large 
tires—and other features that add to 
the comfort, economy, certainty and 
safety of motoring. 


The Mitchell car has four rear-wheel brakes—and no trans- 
mission brake. 


But the brakes are merely an illustration. 


There are countless other ways in which some manufac- 
turers cheapen their cars. And countless other cases where 
the Mitchell has adopted the costliest construction because 
it is the best. 


Please examine all the other cars at near the Mitchell price; 
see how ingeniously some makers have cheapened their 
cars—at your expense. 

Cylinders cast in one piece, instead of separately —impor- 
tant bearings omitted—insufficient tires furnished—a 
hundred other ‘‘economies”’ that must eventually come out 
of the car owner’s pocket. 

Then see the splendid $1500 Mitchell and judge for your- 
self which car you want. 


r ¥ 


New Model K (1909 
model) including $150 
Splitdorf Magneto— 
32x4 in. tires—and $300 
worth of actual extra Auto- 
mobile value which you 
can get in no other car of The new $r500 
its price, Touring Car or 
Roadster,— price 


Such equipment is 
a guarantee against igni- 
tion troubles. 


Avoid “Automobile Franbles? by 
Buying the Right Car 


The way to avoid automobile troubles is to 
avoid buying the wrong car. 

Tire trouble, for example, is frequently due 
not to the tires themselves but to the fact that 
manufacturers, in order to economize, equip 
their cars with tires that are too small for the 
strains which they must stand. 

You can avoid this needless tire trouble by buy- 
ing the $1500 Mitchell 
car described here. 
This car is equipped 
with 32x4 inch tires 
when, theoretically, 
30x 3% inch tires would 
be big enough. 

Another common au- 
tomobile trouble is igni- 
tion trouble. 

Many manufacturers 
skimp their cars by 
equipping them with a 
battery of dry cells cost- 
ing 70 cents—and by 
providing a place for 
you to attach the right 
kind of sparking device 
when, by painful road 
experience, you find 
that the dry cell battery 
will not do. 


Mitchell car comes to 
you equipped, not only 
with the dry cell battery, 
but with a $150 Split- 
dor} Magneto direct con- 
nected with the engine. 


Still another common 
automobile trouble is the trouble of overheated 
engines—caused by insufficient lubrication— 
inefficient water cooling. 

We build the $1500 Mitchell to stay cool on 
the desert sands of Nevada. We use the best 
method of lubrication that can be found in any 
car regardless of price. We pump just twice as 
much water through the water jackets, per min- 
ute, as any other car. That is why the Mitchell 
engine stays cool—that is why it will run cheer- 
fully'and smoothly through the most trying ordeal 
you will ever give it. 

There are axle troubles, there are carburettor 
troubles, transmission troubles, crank shaft 
troubles—troubles uncounted—that beset the 
man who buys the wrong car. 


But in the Mitchell, just as we have eliminated 
possible brake trouble, possible tire trouble, 
possible ignition trouble, possible overheated 
engine trouble—just so have we eliminated all 
of the other troubles which eight years of motor 
car experience have developed. 

In these eight years we have built more than 
8,000 Mitchell cars. $11,000,000.00 worth of 
Mitchell cars now in active, satisfactory service 
on the road. 

And the result is a car at a low price, contain- 
ing perfections, refinements, superiorities of the 
kind that come only with experience. 

And more, 


It is not enough for us to know that our design 
is right, that our material is perfect, that our 
workmanship is of the best. 

It is not enough for us to know that the 8,000 
cars that we have made are right. 

We must know that the particular car you buy 
is right. 

So we test it as though we were making a car a 
year, instead of fifteen cars a day. 

We test it on the roughest roads of eastern 
Wisconsin—we give it actual road punishment 
of from 100 to 250 miles—over hills—through 
sand—on straight stretches—the kind of a test 
you would give it if you were testing it yourself. 

Compare this four-cylinder, five-passenger 
$1500 Mitchell with any of the other cars at 
near the Mitchell price. Or compare it with the 
best American cars, no matter what their cost 
or pretensions. 

You will not find in any of them more vana- 
dium or nickel steel. You will not find more 
perfect engines. You will not find a proven 
superiority which this $1500 Mitchell lacks. 

This $1500 Mitchell is an imposing looking 
car. 

It has a wheel base of 105 inches. The body 
is wholly of metal. The upholstering is luxu- 
rious. The wheels are big—32 inches—fitted with 
detachable rims and four-inch tires. 

The engine is housed under a big, handsome 
hood. The four cylinders are cast separately, as 
the best engines always are. 28-30 horsepower. 

Aluminum castings are employed wherever 
possible—only we go to the trouble and expense 
of strengthening them with bronze where there is 
wear and strain. 

There are two complete ignition systems—the 
$150 Splitdorf magneto, geared direct to the 
engine, and a regular battery system. 

The lubricating system is the best that we 
have found in eight years of experience—certain 
in operation—economical in oil. 

The transmission is of the selective sliding 
gear type—as in $5000 to $7000 cars. 

The battery and tool boxes, made of baked 
enamel steel, are furnished without extra expense 
to you. 

The tonneau is detachable—and you have 
your choice of either tonneau, surrey body rum- 
ble seat roadster, or runabout deck at the $1500 
price. 

Complete specifications and photographs of 
the working parts will be gladly sent. 

Don’t buy any car until you know all about 
this wonderful $1500 Mitchell K. Please use 
the coupon. 


Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 
Standard Manufacturers, A.M.C.M.A. 


You may send me a detailed descrip- 
tion of your new $1500 Model K. 


Name 
Address 
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very Man 
Should 


Have a Tailor 


It gives him character. 


But he should have a good 
tailor. 


The best tailor a man of 
moderate means can get is 


Stein-Bloch. 


They offer you a knowledge 
of tailoring that develops 
clean fit and a style which 
gives the clothes an atmos- 
phere that commands your 
instant attention. 


No law compels you to buy 
these clothes or even to look 
at them, except the law of 
reason that makes a man go 
where he can get the greatest 
satisfaction for the smallest 
expenditure. 


You can find them at the 
leading clothier’s. They 
always bear this label, which 
has in it 54 Years of Know- 


Write for ‘ Smartness "’— filled with illustrations of 
overcoats and suits for Autumn and Winter. 


| The Stein-Bloch Co. 


‘Tailors for Men 


Office € Shops 
Rochester, N.Y. 


New York 
130-132 Aifth Avenue 
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EASY MONEY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“Then, if you don’t mind, you may 
leave me a call for five o’clock;’”’ and Mr. 
Daw nonchalantly yawned. 

There came a knock at the door. 

“I’m sorry you have to leave us so soon, 
Mr. Daw,” said Wix, admitting the clerk 
with the wine, and speaking with much 
regret in his tone. 

“‘T’ll clink glasses with you, anyhow, old 
sport,” offered Daw, accepting the inevi- 
table gracefully, after the clerk had gone. 
“T don’t know what your game is, but 
here’s to it! Always remember, though, 
that I located this three thousand for you. 
I hate to leave it here. It was such easy 
money.” 

Easy money! Again that phrase rang in 
the ears of young Wix, as he walked home, 
as he stood at his gate looking over at the 
second-story window of the Gilman house, 
and as he lay upon his pillow. To dwell in 
perpetual ease, to be surrounded with 
endless luxury, to spend money prodigally 
in all the glitter and pomp of the places 
that had been built at the demand of 
extravagance: these things had become an 
obsession with him—yet, for them, he was 
not willing to work and wait. 


VI 


ILMAN felt that he had lost vast 
estates, when, upon calling at the 
hotel in the morning, he found that Mr. 
Daw had left upon an early train. He was 
worried, too, that he had not been able to 
see Wix before he started downtown. Most 
opportunely, however, Wix sauntered out 
of Sam Glidden’s cigar store, opposite the 
hotel, as Gilman emerged upon the street. 
“When’s the funeral?’’ asked Wix. 
“You look like a sick-headache feels.” 

“Daw has gone, and without leaving me 
any word,’’ quavered Gilman. ‘I suppose 
he’ll—he’ll probably write to me, though.” 

““T’m betting that he has writer’s cramp 
every time he tries it,” asserted Wix. 

“But I signed an agreement with him 
last night. He must write.” 

“Does this look anything like that 
agreement,’”’ asked Wix, and from his 
pocket drew the document, torn once 
across each way. Gilman gazed at the 
pieces blankly. ‘‘I got it away from him, 
and tore it up myself, last night,’ con- 
tinued Wix. ‘‘Also I ran the gentleman 
out of town on the five-thirty-seven this 
morning, headed due East and still going.” 

‘What do you mean?” gasped Gilman. 
‘Why, man, you’ve taken away the only 
chance I had to get even. I have to make 
money, I tell you!” 

“Be calm, little Cliffy,’’ admonished 
Wix soothingly. ‘I’m going to get it it’s 
money. Look here, Gilman, this man was 
a fake and I made him gay so, but his 
coming here gave me an idea. I’m going 
to open a bucket-shop, and you’re going to 
back it.” 

“Not a bucket-shop!”’ objected Gilman, 
aghast at the very name. 

“Yes, a bucket-shop. Do you know how 
they operate? Of course not, merely hav- 
ing played against them. Well, suppose 
you gamble a thousand bushels of wheat on 
a two-cent margin, holding for a two-cent 
advance. What happens to your twenty 
dollars? The bucket expert first takes out 
his buying commission of one-fourth cent a 
bushel. A straight broker takes off one- 
eighth cent, but your man milks you for a 
nifty little total of two dollars and a half, 
because you're a piker. If wheat goes down 
one and three-fourths cents you lose the 
other seventeen-fifty, don’t you?” 

““Yes,”’ admitted Gilman. 

“Tf it goes up two cents the man closes 
the deal and takes out another one-fourth 
cent a bushel for closing. That’s another 
two-fifty. You get back thirty-five dollars. 
Your bucket-shop man is practically bet- 
ting fifteen dollars of his money against 
twenty of yours on worse than an even 
break. Pretty good game for the bucket- 
shop man, isn’t it? But there’s more. He 
don’t take as much risk as matching 
pennies on a three-to-four shot. Suppose 
he has one man betting that wheat will go 
up and another that it will go down. Each 
man puts up twenty, and one must lose. 
The man with the bucket runs no chances, 
and every time he takes in forty dollars he 
pays out only thirty-five of it. Twelve 
and one-half per cent. of all the money that 
passes through his hands stays there. 
Moreover, the winner puts his right back 
into the game, and the loser rakes up more, 


to win back what he lost. Pretty syrupy, 
eh? The only trouble with you is that you 
have been playing this game from the 
wrong end. Now, you're going to play it 
from the inside. I’m going to rent an 
office to-day. You’re to back me to the 
extent of three thousand dollars, and we'll 
split the profits.” 

Gilman’s eyes glistened. He was one 
who did histhinking by proxy, and reflected 
enthusiasm with vast ease. 

“Do you suppose it would take the three 
thousand all at once?’”’ he asked with some 
anxiety. 

““No, we won’t need it in a lump,”’ Wix 
decided, after some sharp thought over 
Gilman’s nervousness; ‘“‘but it must be 
where we can get all or any part of it ata 
minute’s notice.” 

Gilman drew such an obvious breath of 
relief that Wix became once more thought- 
ful; but it was a thoughtfulness that 
brought with it only hardening of the jaw 
and steeling of the eyes. 


VIZ 
ITHIN three days, Wix, who was a 


curious blend of laziness and energy, 


had fitted up an office in a sample-room 
leading off the lobby of the Grand Hotel. 
Over the name on the door he puzzled 
somewhat, and it was only his hatred for 
every component syllable of “Jonathan 
Reuben Wix” that caused the sign to 
finally appear as “‘ La Salle Grain and Stock 
Brokerage Company.’”’ The walls were 
freshly papered in deep red, a thick, red 
carpet was put upon the floor, a resplendent 
cashier’s wicket and desk were installed, 
fine leather-padded chairs faced a neatly- 
ruled blackboard; and the speculative 
element of Filmore walked right into its 
first home bucket-shop and made itself at 
home. It was a positive pleasure to lose 
money there, and it was a joy to have 
young Wix take it. He did it so jovially. 

Punctually every evening Wix handed 
to Gilman his half of the profits on the 
trades closed that day, and each week the 
profits became larger. Gilman was thrown 
into a constant state of delight; Wix 
bought him a horse and buggy. Gilman 
saw fortune just ahead of him; Wix saw 
something else. It pained him to note 
that Filmore was optimistic. There were 
many more bulls than bears, which was not 
the ideal condition. There should have 
been a bear to offset every bull, in which 
case the La Salle Grain and Stock Broker- 
age Company would have run no risk 
whatever. 

Of course, the inevitable happened. All 
the wheat and stock gamblers of Filmore 
got in on a strong bull market and stayed 
in. When the market finally turned back 
and the “‘longs’’ were frightened out, the 
crash came, and every dollar was lost of the 
originalthreethousand. Wix, having antic- 
ipated the possibility of such an event, 
was disappointed but ‘‘game.’’ Gilman, 
having more at stake and being at best a 
cheerful winner only, was frantic. 

“What shall I do? WhatshallI do?’ he 
moaned, over and over. 

“Dig up more money,’’ Wix cheerfully 
advised him. 

“T can’t!” cried Gilman. “I’ve gone 
now even deeper than I dared.’’ He was 
silent for a long time. Great beads of per- 
spiration came on his brow. His hair was 
wet. ‘‘ Wix,”’ he finally burst out, ‘‘I’ve 
got to tell you something; something that 
no living creature knows but me.” 

“No, you don’t!’’ Wix sharply stopped 
him. ‘If you have any secrets keep them 
to yourself. I am stone deaf.” 

Gilman’s eyes widened with a look of 
positive terror. For the first time in his 
life he had met that glare in the eyes of a 
supposed friend which denied friendship, 
sentiment or emotion of any sort; that 
told only of cold self-interest. Two or 
three times he essayed to speak, but he 
could not. He only stood with his sides 
heaving, like a spent dog. 

“There is no use whining about this 
thing,’’ Wix went on sharply. ‘‘ We’ve got 
to raise money, and that’s all there is to it. 
How about your profits that I’ve been 
handing you? I’ve spent mine.” 

There was no answer. 

““You said something about owing four 
hundred dollars before we began,’? Wix 
went on. ‘I suppose you repaid that— 
that loan.” 

Gilman dumbly nodded. 
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“T’ve paid you over a thousand dollars 
ee I suppose you saved the rest 
of it?” 

Again Gilman nodded his head. 

“Well, bring me that six hundred or 
whatever it is.”’ 

Gilman mechanically produced it, all in 
one-hundred-dollar bills folded very flat. 

That morning Wix faced the business 
anew with six hundred dollars, and felt 
keenly his limited capital. His severe 
losses had been a good advertisement, and 
every man who had won a dollar was pre- 
pared to put it back. Wix, with a steady 
hand at the helm, stood through this crisis 
most admirably, refusing trades from 
buyers until he had sellers enough to offset 
them, and refusing excess trades from 
sellers until he had buyers to balance. 
Within two weeks he had a comfortable 
little sum, but now the daily division of 
spoils brought no balm to Gilman. He was 
suddenly old, and upon his face were ap- 
pearing lines that would last him through- 
out his life. Upon the florid countenance of 
Wix there was not even the shadow of a 
crease. 

““Good money, boy,’’ said he to Gilman, 
upon the day he handed over the comple- 
tion of five hundred dollars. ‘This busi- 
ness is like a poker game. If the players 
stick at it long enough the kitty will have 
all the money.” 

“T don’t want it all,’ replied Gilman 
wearily. ‘‘Wix, if I ever get back the 
twenty-five hundred dollars that it will 
take to make me square, I swear before my 
Maker,’ and he held up his trembling, white 
hand, ‘“‘never to touch another investment 
outside the bank as long as | live.” 

“Your liver must be the color of a sick 
salmon,’ retorted Wix, but nevertheless he 
was himself disillusioned. The bucket- 
shop business was not what he had imag- 
ined it to be. It was not ‘“‘easy money!” 
It had fluctuations, must be constantly 
watched, was susceptible to bankruptcy — 
and meant work! The ideal enterprise was 
one which, starting from nothing, involved 
no possible loss; which yielded a large 
block of cold cash within a short time, and 
which was then ended. Daw’s idea was the 
most ideal that had come under his ob- 
servation. That was really an admirable 
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scheme of Daw’s, except for one very seri- 
ous drawback. It was dangerous. Now, if | 
as clever a es and one without any men- 
ace from the law, could only be hinged 
upon some more legitimate business — say 
a bucket-shop concern 

There is no analyzing a creation, an in- 
vention. It is not deliberately worked out, 
step by step. It is a flash of genius. At 
this moment young Wix created. The 
principle he evolved was, in fact, to stand 
him in good stead in a score of “safe” 
operations, but, just now, it was a gaudy 
new thing, and its beauty almost blinded 
him. The same idea had been used by 
many men before him, but Wix did not 
know this, and he created it anew. 


VI 


AM,” said Wix to the cigar-store man 
next morning, ‘‘I want you to invest 
in The La Salle Grain and Stock Brokerage 


Company.”’ 

“Not any,” declared Sam. ‘‘ You have 
two hundred of my money now.” 

“Not the entire roll,”’ denied Wix. “I 


only got twelve and one-half per cent.” 

“Tf you’d take twelve and a half per 
cent. eight times you’d have it all,” 
retorted Sam. ‘“‘That’s why I quit. I 
stood to lose two hundred dollars on a 
seven-point drop, or win a hundred and 
seventy-five on an eight-point raise. When 
I finally figured out that I had the tweezers 
into my hair going and coming, I didn’t 
wish any more.” 

“But suppose I’d offer you a chance to 
stand on the other side of the counter and 
take part of the change?”’ 

“T’d let you stand right here and talk a 
while. What’s the matter?” 

“Haven’t capital enough,” explained 
Wix. “I think I refused to take a trade of 
yours one time, just because I had to play 
safe. I had to be in position to pay off all 
my losses or quit business.”’ 

““How much are you increasing?”’ asked 
Glidden, interested. 

““A twenty-five-thousand-dollar stock 
company: two hundred and fifty shares 
at a hundred dollars each.” 

““T might take a share or two,” said Sam. 

“You'll take twenty,” declared Wix, 
quite sure of himself. ‘I want four 
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incorporators besides myself, and I want 
you to be one of them.” 

“Ts that getting me the stock any 
cheaper?” 

“Wifty per cent.; two thousand dollars’ 
worth for a thousand. After we five 
incorporators are in we'll raise the price 
to par and not sell a share for a cent less.” 

“How much do you get out of this?’”’ he 
asked, with a leer of understanding. 

“Ten per cent. for selling the stock, and 
have the new company buy over the 
present one for ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of shares.” 

“‘T thought so,’’ said Glidden with a grin. 
“Fixtures, established business and good 
will, I suppose.” 

Wix chuckled. 

““You put it in the loveliest words,’’ he 
admitted. 

“You're a bright young man,” said 
Glidden admiringly. ‘‘You’d better pay 
for those fixtures and put in the whole 
business at five hundred.” 

“What do you suppose I’m enlarging 
thething for except to increase my income ?”’ 
Wix demanded. ‘‘With ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock I’d only get two- 
fifths of the profit, when I’ve been getting 
it all heretofore. As a matter of fact, I’m 
doing pretty well not to try to capture the 
majority.”’ 

They both laughed upon this, and 
Glidden capitulated. Within forty-eight 
hours Wix had his four directors, all 
ex-traders, who would rather make money 
than gamble, and each willing to put ina 
thousand dollars. As soon as they were 
incorporated they paid Wix his hundred 
shares for the old business, and that 
developing financier started out to sell the 
balance of the stock, on commission. 

It was an easy task, for his fellow- 
directors did all the advertising for him. 
Practically, all he had to do was to deliver 
the certificates and collect. It was while 
he was engaged in this pleasant occupation 
that he went to Gilman with a blank 
certificate for twenty-five shares. 

“‘T think you said, Gilman, that if you 
could get your remaining twenty-five 
hundred dollars out of the La Salle you’d 
be satisfied, didn’t you?” 

“‘Satisfied!’? gasped Gilman. “Just 
show me how it can be done!” 

““Here’s twenty-five hundred dollars’ 
worth of stock in the new company I’ve 
incorporated from the old one, and it’s 
selling—at par—like beer at a German 
picnic.” 

“That would ruin me,” he said. ‘‘ You 
must sell it for me or I’m gone. Why, 
Wikx, this new State bank inspection law 
has just gone into effect, and there may be 
an inspector at the bank any day.” 

“IT see,” said Wix slowly, looking him 
straight in the eye, ‘‘and they may object 
to Smalley’s having loaned you that money 
on insufficient security. Well, I’ll see 
what I can do.” 

Nevertheless, he let Gilman’s stock lie 
while he sold the treasury shares, and, the 
market being still so eager that it seemed 
a shame not to supply it, he sold his own! 

There was now time for Gilman, and 
Wix, with an artistic eye for dramatic 
propinquities, presented his proposition to 
no less a person than Smalley, grinning, 
however, as he went in. 

“‘T couldn’t think of such a thing, sir,” 
squeaked that gentleman. ‘‘I’ll have 
nothing to do with gambling in any way, 
shape or form.” 

““No,” agreed Wix, and carefully closed 
the door of Smalley’s private office. ‘‘ Well, 
this isn’t gambling, Mr. Smalley. It’s 
only the people outside who gamble. The 
La Salle doesn’t propose to take any 
chances; it only takes commissions,” and 
he showed to Mr. Smalley, very frankly, a 
record of his transactions, including the 
one disastrous period for the purpose of 
pointing out the flaw that had brought it 
about. 

Smalley inspected those figures long and 
earnestly, while Wix sat back smiling. He 
had penetrated through that leathery 
exterior, had discovered what no one else 
would have suspected: that in Smalley 
himself there ran a long-leashed gambling 
instinct. 

“But I couldn’t possibly have my name 
connected with a matter of this sort,” was 
Smalley’s last citadel of objection. 

““Why should you?” agreed Wix, and 
then a diabolical thought came to him, in 
the guise of an exquisite joke. He had 
great difficulty in repressing a chuckle as 
he suggested it. ‘‘Why not put the stock 
in Gilman’s name?” 
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“Tt might be a very bad influence for the 
oung man,”’ protested Smalley virtuously, 
but clutching at the suggestion. ‘He is 
thoroughly trustworthy, however, and I 
suppose I can explain it to him as being a 
really conservative investment that should 
have no publicity. I think you said, Mr. 
Wix, that there are only twenty-five shares 
remaining to be sold.” 

“That’s all,’ Wix assured him. ‘You 
couldn’t secure another share if you wanted 
Gen 

“Very well, then, I think I shall take it.”’ 

“T have the certificate in my pocket,’ 
said Wix, and he produced the identical 
certificate that he had offered Gilman 
some days before. It had already been 
signed by the complacent Sam Glidden as 
secretary. ‘‘Make this out to Gilman, 
shall I?” asked Wix, seating himself at 
Smalley’s desk, and poising his pen above 
the certificate. 

“T believe so,” assented Smalley, purs- 
ing up his lips. 

With a smile all of careless pleasure with 
the world, Wix wrote the name of Clifford 
M. Gilman, and signed the certificate as 
president. 

“Now, your check, Mr. Smalley, for 
twenty-five hundred, and the new La Salle 
Company is completely filled up, ready to 
start in business on a brand-new basis.”’ 

With his lips still pursed, Smalley made 
out that check, and Wix shook hands with 
him most cordially as he left the room. 
Outside the door he chuckled. He was 
still smiling when he walked up to the 
cashier’s wicket, where young Gilman sat 
tense and white-faced. Wix indorsed the 
check, and handed it through the wicket. 

“Here’s your twenty-five hundred, 
Cliff,” said he. ‘‘ You can turn it over on 
the books of the bank as soon as you like.” 

Gilman strove to voice his great relief, 
but his lips quivered and his eyes filled, and 
he could only turn away speechless. Wix 
had gone out, and Gilman was still holding 
in his nerveless fingers the check that had 
ae him, when Smalley appeared at his 
side. 

“Ah,” said Smalley; ‘‘I see you have 
the check I gave Mr. Wix. Did he de 
posit?” 

“No, sir,”’ replied Gilman, in a low voice; 
“he took currency.” 

Mr. Smalley visibly winced. 

“*A bill of exchange might have done him 
just as well,’ he protested. ‘‘No non- 
employing person has need of actual cur- 
rency in that amount. I’m afraid young 
Wix is very extravagant—very. By the 
way, Mr. Gilman, I have been forced, for 
protection and very much against my will, 
to take some stock in an enterprise with 
which I cannot have my name associated 
for very obvious business reasons; so I 
have taken the liberty of having the stock 
made out in your name,” and, before young 
Gilmai’s eyes, he spread his twenty-five- 
share certificate of The La Salle Grain and 
Stock Brokerage Company. 

Gilman, pale before, went suddenly 
ghastly. The blow of mockery had come 
too soon upon the heels of his relief. 

“T can’t have it,’’ he managed to stam- 
mer through parched lips. ‘‘I must refuse, 
sir. I—I cannot be connected in any way 
with that business, Mr. Smalley. I—I ab- 
hor it. Never, as long as I live és 

Suddenly the fish-white face and staring 
eyes of Gilman were not in the line of Mr. 
Smalley’s astonished vision, for Gilman 
had slid to the floor, between his high stool 
and his desk. Sam Glidden, coming into 
the bank a moment after, found Smalley 
working feverishly over the prostrate form 
of his feebly-reviving clerk. 


IX 


UST as Jonathan Reuben Wix reached 
his home a delivery man was taking in 
at the front door a fine dresser trunk. On 
the porch stood a new alligator traveling- 
bag, and a big, new suitcase of thick sole 
leather, trimmed profusely with the most 
expensive knobs and clamps, and contain- 
ing as elaborate a toilet set as is made for 
the use of men. In the hall he found five 
big pasteboard boxes from his tailor. He 
had the trunk and the suitcase and the 
traveling-bag delivered up to his room; the 
clothing he carried up himself. 

That morning he had dressed himself in 
new linen throughout. Now he took off 
the suit he wore and put on one of the new 
business suits. He opened half a dozen 
huge bundles of haberdashery that he had 
purchased within the past week, and began 
packing them in his trunk. Underwear, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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1S 


For Men and Women 


f are unusually comfortable as well as ex- 
ceptionally strong and durable. They 
are right from top to toe, being made of 
the best selected yarns and dyed with 9 
thebest non-fading colors. Aspecialtreat- J 
ment gives the yarn triplestrength, which 
means that no darning is required—and © 
that is why DARNOMORE Hose ate 


Guaranteed 6 Months 


You get a new pair free if a hole appears within 
that time. Even if they were not guaranteed © 
Darnomore Hose would more than equal 
other hose at the same price. Six pairs in a 
box—men’s or women’s sizes —cost you $2.00, 
In Black, Tans, Greys, light and medium 
weight and with white feet for men. Medium 
weight for women. Darnomore Hose, like 
silk hose, are shaped in the knitting and not 
artificially shaped on a board. As a test—a 
trial box of 3 pairs for $1, guaranteed for 3 

months, is sure to convince you. | 


Lisle silk sox, light weight, box of six, $3. 


| 


Order at your dealer's, 
or by mail. 


Representatives 
wanted. 


DARNOMORE 
COMPANY 


75 Worth St. 
New York 


$1.00 


Them 


SUPERBA 


Cravats at 50c. 


have no equals. Ask your dealer 
to show you some bearing that 
label. They are made from 
the highest quality silks and 
perfectly finished. They are 


Pinhole Proof 


(That's something new) 


That means no holes when 
your scarf pin is removed, 
Superba. silk is crushless 
has a_ beautiful sheen and 
wears like iron. | 
$1.00 Superbas are the best | 
made for the money. * 
If your dealer hasn’t 
Superbas, send us his 
name and 50 
cents and we 
will send you 
a Superba tie 
in any shade, 


H.C.Cohn & Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Made delightful by Newell 
Quality Sporting Goods. 

We have in stock ready toship charges 
prepaid, Snowshoes and Moccasins 
made here by the St. Regis Indians. 
Exceedingly strong, light and durable. 


No. 6 Men's Club Snowshoes, Size 14 x 42 ins. 

(Thongs with all snowshoes without extra charge.) 

First Quality, Indian, Hand-Made, High Lace Moose 
Moccasins. Men’s Sizes 6 to 12, $2.50 Pair. Ladies 
and Boys’ Sizes 1 to 5, $2 Pair. pecen Free.) Money 
returned for any reason. Ask for descriptive price listo 


celebrated Proctor Toboggans, known as the standard 
for strength and speed. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


The Edgar A. Newell Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y- 


9% Paid on Time Deposits : 


(Withdrawable at option) 


Coupon Certificates 

(One to Three Years) a 

Write today for Booklet A. 
Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, G4. 
oO 
PATENTS that PROTECT— 
Our 8books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps: 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The highest and finest form of giving is to 
find something which has in its 
class no superior and no equal. 


All America admits the precedence of 
Libbey Cut Glass—The whole world 
knows that it is the world’s best. 


There’s a store in your town 
which sells Libbey Cut 
Glass — The Worlad’s very 
best— But be sure it is 
Libbey before you buy. 

The name Libbey 1s’eraven 
in the glass. 


The 


VNR Se ERC EMI | 


Furs Without Cost 


Youcan obtaina FurScarf, Muff, Coat ora Tailor- 
made Suit, Skirt, etc., without cost. Larkin actory- 
to-F amily dealing makes this possible, because it 
saves for you tie profits and losses of ‘middlemen 
—doubles the purchasing-power of your money— 
enables you to clothe yourself, or furnish your 
home, out of present cost of living. The Larkin 
Idea is a practical, co-operative plan which saves 
money for a million families annually. 

With $10.00 worth of Larkin Products (such as 
Laundry and Fine ee Soaps, Toilet and Phar- 
mac: al Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, 

Baking Powders and other Food Specialties) you 
get, in addition, a Premium that. alone would cost 
you about $10. 00—all by payment of $10.00. 

There are 1300 Larkin Premiums to choose from, 
of excellent design and workmanship. Or if no 
Premium is desired, you can have $20.00 worth 
of Products for $10.00. Their regular use will 
save you $10.00 every few weeks. 


SEND NO MONEY 


You may have $10.00 worth of Larkin Products 
and a$10.00 Premium on 30 days’ free trial. Pay 
$10.00 if satisfied; otherwise goods willbe removed 
at our expense and freight-charges refunded. 


Our new enlarged Product and Premium 
e List, also Wearing Apparel Catalogue 
e mailed, postpaid. Send Coupon at once. 


Latkhin Cr Buffalo, N.Y. 


FILL IN~CUT HERE— MAIL TODAY 


Latkitt Co» Mail postpaid, Product and Premium 
List No. 64 and tell how I can clothe myself, or fur- 


nish my home out of present cost of living. 
Name 
Street. 
EC 
State. 


Going to Build ¢ 


Do you want comfort in your new 
home? Do you want it free from 
drafts? Do you want it warm 
in winter, cool in summer? Do 
you want to save coal? If you 
do, let us tell you how and why 


NEPONS 


BUILDING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


f Whether you are building a ducing 

a stable, a barn, or an outbuilding, 
you ought to know about Neponset 
. Building Paper, Florian Sound-Dead- 
Rqcaing Felt, or Paroid Roofing. 


Tell us what you are going to build and let us send you infor- 
mation that applies, Years of experience has given us a fund 
of information of great value to the man about to build. 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES,” 
attractive brochure illustrating many ss 
tractive houses and giving building points 
worth while, sent free. Address Dept. D. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, 
East Walpole, Mass. Also Hamilton, Ont. 
REDUCED RATES 92,2085: 
hold Goods 
to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Bekins & 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 
BEKINS Household Shipping Co. Information FREE. 
J 540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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shirts, socks, collars, cravats, everything 
brand new and of the choicest quality. 
He packed away the other new business 
suit, the ‘‘ Prince Albert,’’ the tuxedo, the 
dress suit—the largest individual order his 
tailor had ever received—putting into his 
trunk and suitcase and traveling-bag not 
one thing that he had ever worn before; 
nor did he put into any of his luggage a 
single book or keepsake, for these things 
had no meaning to him. When he was 
completely dressed and packed he went to 
his mother’s room and knocked on the 
door. It was her afternoon for the Women 
Journalists’ Club, and she was very busy 
indeed over a paper she was to read on 
“The Press: Its Power for Evil.” Natu- 
rally, interruptions annoyed her very much. 

“Well, what is it, son?’’ she asked in her 
level, even tone as he came into the room. 
Her impatience was very nicely suppressed, 
indeed. 

“Tm going to New York on the 6:30,” 
he told her. 

“Really, I don’t see how I can spare any 
money until the fifteenth,’ she objected. 

‘“‘Thave plenty of money,” heassured her. 

“Oh,” she replied with evident relief, 
and glanced longingly back at her neatly- 
written paper. 

“T can even let you have some if you 
want it,’ he suggested. 

‘“‘No, thank you. I have sufficient, I 
am sure, portioned out to meet all demands, 
including the usual small surplus, up to the 
fifteenth. It’s very nice of you to offer it, 
however.” 

““You see,’ he went on. after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘‘I’m not coming back.” 

She turned now, and faced him squarely 
for the first time. 

““You’d better stay here,”’ she told him. 
“I’m afraid you'll cost me more away from 
home than you do in Filmore.” 

“T shall never cost you a cent,” he 
declared. ‘‘I have found out how to make 
money.” 

She smiled in a superior way. 

“T am a bit incredulous; but, after all, 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t. Your 
father, at least, had that quality, and you 
should have inherited something from 
him besides’’—and she paused a trifle— 
“his name.’ She sighed, and then con- 
tinued: ‘‘Very well, son, I suppose you 
must carve out your own destiny. You 
are quite old enough to make the attempt, 
and I have been anticipating it for some 
time. After all, you really ought to have 
very little trouble in impressing the world 
favorably. You dress neatly,” she sur- 
veyed him critically, “‘and you make 
friends readily. Shall I see you again 
before you go?” 

“‘T searcely think so. I have a little 
downtown business to look after, and shall 
take dinner on the train; so I’ll just say 
good-by to you now.” 

He shook hands with her and stooped 
down, and they kissed each other dutifully 
upon the cheek. Mrs. Wix, being ad- 
vanced, did not believe in kissing upon the 
mouth. After he had gone, a fleeting 
impression of loneliness weighing upon her, 
as much as any purely sentimental con- 
sideration could weigh, his mother looked 
thoughtfully at the closed door, and a 
stirring of the slight maternal instinct 
within her made her vaguely wistful. She 
turned, still with that faint tugging within 
her breast which she could not understand, 
and it was purely mechanical that her eyes, 
dropping to the surface of the paper, caught 
the sentence: “Mental suggestion, unfit 
for growing minds, is upon every page.’ 
The word “Mental” seemed redundant, 
and she drew her pen through it, neatly 
changing the “s” in “suggestion” to a 
capital, 

A cab drove past Wix as he started down 
the street and he saw Smalley in it. He 
turned curiously. What was Smalley 
doing there? He stopped until he saw the 
cab draw up in front of Gilman’s house. 
He saw Smalley assist young Gilman out 
of the cab, and Gilman’s mother run out 
to meet them. He was thoughtful for a 
moment over that, then he shrugged his 
shoulders and strode on. 


x 


O* THE train that night as heswaggered 
into the dining-car, owning it, in 
effect, and all it contained, he saw, seated 
alone at a far table, no less a person than 
Horace G. Daw, as black and as natty 
as ever, and with a mustache grown long 
enough to curl a little bit at the ends. 
‘Hello, old pal,” greeted Daw. ‘‘ Where 
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now: 


Golden 


three days from Chicago or St. Louis 
you may gather roses in the Golden State, 


and in less than 


@ Leave winter quickest by the route of 
lowest altitudes, on the 


State Limited 


q It gives the traveler more than speed —it makes the tripa pleasure, 
q Every comfort that thought can devise. 
q Daily service between Chicago or St. Louis and Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco, 

You can learn all about it quickly by sending 

for the beautifully illustrated California book 

we have prepared for you. Add 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines 

1814 La Salle Station, Chicago 


ress 


A Clean Shave 


The best of steel cannot hold its 
edge without stropping. Why 
scrape your face with dull blades, 
or continue to throw away 
money for new ones, when the 


Gaylor Automatic Stropper _« 


will resharpen all your dull ¢ 
blades in a few moments, 
giving them a hair split- : 
ting edge better than new? ‘The motion is auto- 
matic, no practice required. A child can use it. 
It is the only stropper in the world that success- 
fully resharpens double edge blades, 


In case with barbers’ genuine Horse Hide Strop, $2.00 
Order through your dealer. Or will send postpaid on 
receipt of price. Be sure to state for what make of blade. 
Money willingly refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


-==L. B. GAYLOR, Alliston, Mass. 


Psion 
Lungs 


Don’t breathe 
and re-breathe 
the air of shut-up 
rooms. It’s sure 
poison, and only a 
step to colds, bron- 
chitis, consumption. 


The Zephyr Ventilator : 


gives you a constant supply of pure fresh air. 
Maintains an even temperature in any room; con- 
trols supply of air; prevents dangerous drafts, 
Keeps out dust, dirt and rain. Non-rusting, adjustable to any 
x window, Strong, durable, handsome. For dwell- 
ings, schools, hospitals, public buildings, etc. 
At hardware and department stores. Ask your 
ies dealer. Write for free descriptive booklet. 
“Fresh air THE ZEPHYR VENTILATOR & MFG. CO. | 
without drafts.’? Dept.A, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 
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Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Blankets 


From the Mill. We Pay Freight 


} Buy yourrugs, carpets, blankets 
4) and curtains from the mill; save 
) half the money these articles 
usually cost. Send for our new 
and handsomely illustrated cat- 
alogue, showing latest styles 
and designs in actual colors. 
Just think! We sell the well- 
. known REGAL RUGS, reversi- 
ble, a//-wood finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our 


BRUSSELLO ART RUG 


at $2.00 is the greatest rug 
value known. Finest quality 
of Lace Curtains, per pair, 45c 
+ and up. It will pay you to 
i] write today for our catalogue. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


Employed Workmen Wanted as Representatives 


in every shop to introduce VANCO HAND SOAP to fellow work- 


men. Some make $25.00 to $40.00 per month on the side. Any 

reliable man can soon work up an independent business. Send 10c 
for full size can and particulars. 

The J. T. Robertson Co., Box 8, Manchester, Conn, 


TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps many 
varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
Comoro, Congo, etc., only 15c, Stamp Album, 
coupons, large new list, bargain lists all Free! 
Agents Wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 
E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo, 


SFRE 


stove or range. 


million dollars. “ Hoosiers ” 


operate them. 


; $8.00. 


STOVE AND RANGE BOOK 


This book will save you from ake | to $30 when you purchase a 
: It explains how the best and finest stoves and 
ranges in the world are made, and tells you how to “ know the best.” 


HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES from FACTORY to USER 


Are heavily made of highest grade selected material, beautifully finished, with 

all new improvements and features. 

are FUEL SAVERS AND EASY BAKERS, A child can 

: Sold on 30 days free trial, No freight to pay. . 
ges WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK and Our Special FREE TRIAL OFFER 

7 HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 217 State St., Marion, Indiana 


Moving Pictures at Home 


You can enjoy this popular amusement in your 
own home with the IKONOGRAPH, the only 
perfect Home Moving Picture Machine. It’s just 
like the big machines, but costs very little—any- 

one can afford it. Shows life-like and exciting | 
pictures, furnishing unsurpassed home enter- 
tainment. Boys, grown folks, too, can 4 


ving moving picture 
Make Money # shows in Churchell 
Schools, Clubs, ete., 
‘or at home, with the IKONOGRAPH, as everybody’ wants 
to see them. Get one for your boy —it will teach him | 
to make money. Send for booklet telling all about the 
IKONOGRAPH and our offer—it’s free, Address 


Home Merchandise Co., 904 McClurg Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The } 


C &H ARCH INSTEPSUPPORT 


will prevent all this. Give size shoe. 


2 
A shadow view showing steel arch thro’ leather top. 
a pair, Your dealer 


50 or by mail, 


Instruments 


THE BEST 


C&H ARCH SHANK CO, 
Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 
Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 
the best you must have a ‘‘Lyon & 
Healy’? Cornet—sent anywhere on 
proval. See 
our unequaled 
of leading players. New bands can also get better 
and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 
Monthly payments may be arranged. Old] 
struments taken in exchange. 
64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
Writers. Send your poems or 
compositions. If they have merit 
H Send 4c postage for full par- 
ticulars to Dept. 5. 


BRASS BAN 
chestra Instruments. If you want 
trial and ap- 
FROM 

endorsements 

plete Sets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 
LYON & H EALY 

I want new songs by new 

I guarantee immediate publication 


Cor. Broadway and 
39th St., NewYork cy 


t=" 64 PAGES FREE 
Write For It Today! 


“Guaranteed for Years,” backed ‘by a 


“Tm going out alone into the cold, cold 
orld, to make fortunes and spend them.” 
“Half of that stunt is a good game,” 
mmented Mr. Daw. 

Wix chuckled. 

“Both ends of it look good to me,’ he 

ted. ‘‘I’ve found the recipe for doing 

and it was you that tipped off the 
rao 

“YT certainly am the grand little tipper- 

,’ agreed Daw, going back in memory 
ver their last meeting. ‘‘ You got to that 
sree thousand, did you?” 

'“Oh, no,” said Wix. ‘I only used it to 
ota little more. Our friend Gilman has 
‘sall back again. Of course, I didn’t use 
our plan as it laid. It was too raw, but 
_ gave me the suggestion from which I 
_yped out one of my own. I’ve got to 
f aprove my system a little, though. My 

‘ke-off’s too small. In the wind-up I 
andled twenty-one thousand dollars, and 
aly got away with eight thousand-odd of 
_ for myself.”’ 

“You haven’t it all with you?” asked 
‘aw, a shade too eagerly. 

Wix chuckled, his broad shoulders 
saving and his pink face rippling. 
‘“No use, kind friend,’ said he. ‘Just 
ismiss it from your active but greedy 
tind. If anybody gets away unduly with 
cent of this wad, all they need to do is to 
rove it to me, and I’ll make them a present 
[the balance. No, my dark-complected 
rother, the bulk of it is in a safe place in 
ttle old New York, where I can go get it 
5 I need it; but I have enough along to 
uy, | think. It seems to me you bought 
ist,” and they both grinned at the remi- 
iscence. 

“T wasn’t thinking of trying to annex 
y of that coin,’’ lied Mr. Daw glibly, and 
ging entirely his attitude toward Mr. 

ix as his admiration grew; ‘‘but I was 

inking that we might cook up something 
ogether. I'll put up dollar for dollar with 

‘ou. I’ve just been harvesting, myself.” 
| Again Wix chuckled. 

“Declined with thanks,” he returned. 
I don’t mind trailing around a bit with 
‘ou when we get to New York, and also 
neeting the carefully-assorted selection of 
lead-sure-thing geniuses who must belong 
o your set, but I’ll go no further. For 
ine thing, I don’t like the idea of a partner. 
t cramps me to split up. For another 
hing, I wouldn’t like to hook up in busi- 
jess with you. You’re not safe enough; 
rou trifle too much with the law, which is 
rot only foolish but unnecessary.’ 
| “Yes?” retorted Daw. ‘How about 
his eight thousand or so that you com- 
nitted mayhem on Filmore to get.” 

“Good, honest money,”’ asserted Wikx. 
‘T hate to boast about your present com- 
yanion, but I don’t owe Filmore a cent. 
{ merely worked up a business and sold 
ny share in it. Of course, they didn’t 
snow I was selling it, but they’ll find out 
when they go over the records, which are 
oerfectly straight. If, after buying the 
shance to go into business, they don’t 
snow what to do with it, it isn’t my fault.”’ 

A traveling man who had once been in 

he office of The La Salle Grain and Stock 

rokerage Company for an afternoon’s 

yer, and who remembered the cordial ease 
with which Wix had taken his money, 
came over to the table. 

“Hello, Wix, how’s tricks?” he hailed. 
_ Wix looked up at him blankly but 
courteously. 

_ “Beg pardon,” he returned. 

_ The face of the traveling man fell. 
© Aren’t you Mr. Wix, of Filmore?” 

“Ym afraid not,” replied Wix, smiling 
with great cordiality, nevertheless. ‘‘ Very 
a, to py ePpoint you, old man.” 

_ “Really, I beg your pardon,” said the 
traveling man, perplexed. ‘‘It is the most 

remarkable resemblance I ever saw. I 
would have sworn you were Wix. He used 
te run a brokerage shop in the Grand Hotel 
in Filmore.’’ 

“Never was in the town,” lied Wix. 

The man turned away. Daw looked 
after him with an amused smile. 

y the way, Wix, what is your name 
now?” 

“By George, I haven’t decided! I'll 
tell.you in a minute,” and on the spur of 
the moment he invented a quite euphoni- 
ous name, one which was to last him for a 
great many years. 

“Wallingford,” he announced. ‘How 
does that hit you? J. Rufus Wallingford!” 


Editor’s Note This is the first of six stories 
dealing with the early adventures of Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford. The next story of the series 
will appéar in an early number. 
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Two Million 


) JY OU know the peculiar satis- 
faction of shaving with a 
Gillette —the convenience 

You 

know you would not be without it 

You know 

it needs no stropping, no honing, 

That it is the only safety razor that 

is safe (cannot cut your face) and 

the only razor that can be adjusted 


— the economy —the ease, 


for ten times its cost. 


for a light or a close shave. 


New York, 
206 Times Bldg. 


Vy Y PLYLZYV, 
PNG 


mq Ti 


$12.50 to $25.00. 


athletic shoulders. 


The New 


A SHAPE FOR 
EVERY MOUTH 


CALIFORNIA CHRISTMAS BOX tovoc 
50 We pay the freight. 12 cans Canned Fruit, 25 lbs. Dried 
° Fruit, Peaches, Pears, Apricots, Plums, Grapes, Figs, 
8 Ibs. Walnuts, Almonds, % Gal. Honey. 3 SOUVENIR 
POST CARDS AND OUR PRICE-LIST FREE. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT PRODUCTS CO., Avenue 7, Colton, Calif. | 


You select the cloth from actual samples 
WE MAKE CLOTHES TO YOUR MEASURE (NEW YORK STYLE) 


ry 


You pay only the price of ready-mades 


It’s asatisfaction to be well dressed; to look metropolitan; 
to have your clothes show that they were made for you. 

We can make such clothes, and do. Our clothes fit you, 
and they have that New York “‘snap.’’ And we make so 
many clothes that we can afford to doit at the price you 
might pay for factory made stuff. Our prices run from 
We make overcoats too,—overcoats that 
set smartly and wear well—fit close to the neck with broad 


Just let us send you, free, our Style Book, containing 48 
actual samples of cloth (not pictures, but the cloth it- 
self), chart showing correct dress for all occasions, chart 
showing what colors to wear with different complexions. 


You incur no obligation by sending for this book. In fact, we are 
anxious to show you our business methods; to show you what an 
advantage it will be to have your clothes made to your order by us, 
d | We deliver all goods express prepaid, and our guarantee is “‘ Perfect fit 
ty i and satisfaction or money refunded.” Have a New York Tailor, 
and write to us now for our Catalog. It’s Free and Postpaid. 


York Tailors, C 729-731 Broadway, New York City 


Established 18 Years 


Produces Unsurpassed Labels and 
wl 6 be! Business Stationery. 7. eo a ee 
selling power—are labels and letterheads. Where two or more colors are 


used, Press-O0-Graph Process is wholly superior in results to lithogra- 

phy—colors are more brilliant and in more perfect register. 
possible to complete the job in considerably less time than is usually required by the lithographer. Press-O-Graph has reduced the cost of 
embossed business stationery—and costs one-fourth less than photo-engraving. Our plant is completely equipped for the manufacture by 
Press-0-Graph Process of flat and embossed labels, art gummed stickers, display cards, bill heads, statements, catalog covers, boxes, etc. 
We guarantee our gummed stickers to lie flat as a board—absolutely non-curling. Satisfy 
yourself, Send for samples of Press-O-Graph labels, etc.— get our estimates on whatever 
you require in Press-O-Graph, printed or embossed matter—and your next order is ours. 
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Gillette 


Users of th Safety Razor 


But you do not know that your 
Gillette has grown more valuable in 
the last sixty days—increased its effi- 


ciency—taken a ten year leap ahead — 
by the introduction of the wonderful 
new-process Gillette blades. 

If ever there was a time when you 
should urge your friends to try the 
Gillette it is now. Tellthem to join the 
Gillette-Five-Minute-Club of Morning 
Shavers. Save their money and their 
patience—and have clean faces all 
the time. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


BOSTON, 206 Kimball Bldg. 
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_THE BRUSH 
| THAT.HOLDS 
"ITS BRISTLES 


? > Cuide A $10,000 
Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 4.$19.00° 
Pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys ; Price, $2.00. We 

5 Day 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
home buyers. Hides tanned into Robes. Send for Price 

List. Andersch Bros., Dept. 36, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Two of your best advertise- 


It is also 


The Studio Printing & Box Co. 
650 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 


New process Gillette blades are 


paper thin, flexible, with a hard mir- 
ror-like finish anda marvelous keen- 
ness and durability —the finest shav- 
ing edges ever known. These blades 
are packed in handsome nickel-plated 
boxes, hermetically sealed, sanitary, 
damp-proof, anti-rust and antiseptic. 


Price per set of r2 new blades (24 


cutting edges) $1.00. 


Standard Gillette Razor with 12 


blades, $5.00. 


Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 


Chicago, 
206 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


An Opportunity for 
the Ambitious 


The greatest work that has ever 
been published, explaining in detail 
business methods, systems plans, 
accounting, auditing and book- 
keeping questions, is now ready for 
the assimilation of the ambitious. 


The Revised Edition 


of the 


American Business and 
Accounting Encyclopedia 


six volumes, contains over 1500 pages 
of business knowledge which, after you 
have mastered, means a permanent 
and successful establishment in the 
business world. 

This great business encyclopedia will be sold at 

A Special Introductory Price of $3.00 per 
volume, delivered one volume per month. 

Write for descriptive circular and full in- 
formation. 

It’s free to those interested. 


The Business Man’s Publishing Co., Ltd. 


79 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


\“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set”’ 
y Front sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM, 


GENTS 


are coining money— 

selling from 50 to 500 sets 

per week. Send your 

address today and let us 

PROVEIT., Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make §3 to 
W] $10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Did You 
Ever Save $200? 


OULD you like to know 

how it feels? Anybody 
who can save $10 a month can 
save $200 by our plan. You 
get better interest than in any 
other safe investment and your 
money will be where it can’t be 
squandered or stolen. 


It makes a man havea dif- 
ferent feeling to be a capitalist 
and have income checks coming 
in every six months. Would 
you like to try this? Write for 
our booklet “The Safe Way 


to Save.” It costs you nothing. 


During the last 25 years our capital and 
surplus have grown from $1,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. Ask anybody from New 
York whether your money is safe with us. 


WILE GUARANTEE 
TRUST C9 


Capital and Surplus $12,000,000 


176 Broadway, New York City 


175 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica, L. I. 


Mail this Coupon to 
TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST CO. 
176 Broadway, New York 


Please send ‘‘The Safe Way to Save’”’ 
advertised in The Saturday Evening Post to 


WNaanie 55:23. 28s he 


Address .......3)..0.5. Re ES SSS 
The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Knapp-Felt De Luxe Derbies or Soft Hats 

are Six Dollars. 

Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars—everywhere. 
Write for THz HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


Amusing and Instructive i 
RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS }} 
Three sizes; prices 75c, $1.00 
and $1.25. Any good Dry Bat- 
tery will run them for days. §j 


Send for Free Catalogue S-24, 


168 pages. 1,000 electrical 


specialties with net prices. 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. | 
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HOW THEY DO BUSINESS 
IN JAPAN 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


fish might have been all right when they 
left the shores of America, but—well, the 
odor in the ‘‘godown”’ wasn’t exactly com- 
parable to attar of roses. The importer, 
more puzzled than ever, not wishing, as it 
were, to question the intelligence of the 
American representative’s nostrils, and 
still being as sure of his fish as of his name, 
dispatched a long letter to his Japanese 
business agent instructing him, regardless 
of time and cost, to probe the affair down 
to the bottom. Judging by the weeks he 
devoted to this duty, the said agent must 
have used a fine-tooth comb instead of a 
probe, but in the end, after running down 
clews enough to entitle him to a place 
beside Sherlock Holmes, he was enabled 
to state that the Japanese had purchased a 
ton or two of rotten fish and mixed them 
in with the perfect piscatorial cargo for- 
warded by his employer from Seattle. 

Caught between hammer and anvil, the 
Yokohama firm was obliged to settle the 
bill in full; but, not being content to believe 
that the game was worthless, simply be- 
cause it had failed to work once, they 
adapted it to slightly different circum- 
stances, and tried it a second time, on 
another correspondent. It failed, as before, 
ignominiously, and then, concluding that 
one wide-awake American man of business 
was just as bad as another, they went back 
to their Seattle house, and have dealt 
honestly with them ever since. 

When the Japanese manufacturer pur- 
chases machinery he wants the most 
expensive automatic apparatus that money 
will buy, not because he really needs it or 
because his operators are competent to 
run it, but because he wants to make 
little of his competitor. Let one man 
build over his factory a chimney sixty feet 
in height, and his rival, not relishing the 
thought of being left behind in the opinion 
of the community, will tear down his old 
chimney and erect one that will tower 
seventy-five feet in the air, not caring the 
price of a single brick whether or not it 
creates a draft copious enough to pull 
the stoker through the boiler. And their 
national policy is quite the same as their 
individual procedure. In Tokyo, for 
instance, they are spending millions of 
yens to elevate their railroad tracks and 
build a union station. And why? 
because the necessity of the case warrants 
the expenditure, for the old Shimbashi 
station, which is to be relegated to the 
baser uses of freight, answers every 
practical purpose under the sun, but 
because the other great capitals of the 
world have union stations, and Japan says 
to herself: ‘““They’ve got one, and we will 
look small in the eyes of the nations if we 
don’t follow suit.” 

“What Japan seems to forget,” the Far 
Eastern representative of one of the fore- 
most commercial concerns of modern 
times said to me in Dalny, “‘is, that the 
nations whom she is imitating have gone 
through the pioneer stage before they 
attained their present mercantile power 
and prowess. Look around you here and 
see the magnificent docks, office buildings, 
bridges and stations she has erected for the 
South Manchurian Railroad, long before 
she has found out whether or not the 
traffic will bear the expenditure. In 
America we would have started by build- 
ing pine sheds and, if the thing panned out, 
unpretentious, brick stations would super- 
sede the humbler structures, and imposing 
stone edifices like these would finally come 
to stay. But pine stultifies the pride and 
conceit of Japan, and nothing will do her 
but to start where the rest of the world has 
left off. The same careless, extravagant 
management employs, I should say, some- 
thing like forty-five hundred hands to run 
the railroad, whereas our American cap- 
tains of industry would get the same 
results with four or five hundred.” 

Not content to wisely husband its own 
slender resources and to rest satisfied with 
a slow but sure growth, the Japanese 
Government, carrying paternalism to a 
maternalistic excess, applies the incubat- 
ing process to all of its enterprises, and 
tries to force, artificially, the results that 
other nations have obtained by toiling 
patiently for centuries in harmony with 
the laws of natural development. The 
Imperial mills at Moji, a concern in which 


Not: 


the Government has sunk fifty-six millions, 
have an actual capacity of thirty thousand 
tons and manage only to turn out seven, 
although twelve are claimed for it, and 
of these seven, forty per cent. has to be 
rejected as not up to mark. An American 
could run those same mills, and get out 
of them what they were constructed to 
yield, with six thousand men; the Japanese 
employ seven thousand and are rewarded 
with a fraction of the possible profit. 
It is told you that when Jacob Schiff 
visited Japan he looked over the mills at 
Moji with the view. of making a loan on 
them, and the Japanese, with the view of 
enticing much-needed shekels from the 
pockets of this astute financier, dined, 
wined and toasted him. But in vain; the 
festivities failed to suffuse that “look” 
with the glamour and the roseate hues they 
were employed to radiate. The shekels, up 
to date of writing, are still Schiff’s; like- 
wise, the wines and the dinners. He was 
not in the market for steel pagodas. 

The Japanese Government subsidizes 
its cotton mills, subsidizes those magnifi- 
cent steamers that cross the Pacific with 
mere handfuls of passengers and scarcely 
enough freight to pay for the coal they 
consume, and it subsidizes nearly every- 
thing else. Recently a scheme was on foot 
to form the larger hotels of the island, 
which cater to European patronage, into a 
combination and so secure a promised 
government subsidy; but the scheme fell 
through owing to the unwillingness of one 
of the wealthiest proprietors to lend 
allegiance to it. And whence come the 
subsidies that the Government keeps pour- 
ing and pouring into these adventures? 
From the taxes levied on an already over- 
burdened and sorely-pressed people. 

Japan proper can be lifted up and set 
down inside the State of California; its 
arable plots of land, if carefully collected 
and pieced together, could be transplanted 
in snug little Maryland and still leave the 
ragged edges sticking out. And yet on 
this territory over forty millions are 
struggling hke mad, from sunrise until 
sunset, for enough rice to keep body and 
soul together. In other words, ona third or 
fourth class income Nippon is trying to 
keep up a front and maintain itself asa first- 
class power. She is living extravagantly 
to support her outward signs of glory. 
What will the end be? 

Japan herself doesn’t seem to stop long 
enough in her headlong career to ask. The 
philosophy of the Japanese man of busi- 
ness is the same as that of Omar Khayyam 
of vinous memory; in his vocabulary 
there is no such word as to-morrow. He 
runs his machinery and his operators day 
and night, failing to see that his impatience 
for profits is cutting down the natural life 
and earning capacity of both. The share- 
holders in their stock companies clamor for 
immediate profits and insist on the future 
taking care of itself and the company too, 
perhaps wisely so; for in 1896, when the 
speculating craze was at its height, out of 
the seven hundred and eighty-six thousand 
yen, for which new corporations were 
capitalized, only sixty-eight hundred yen 
was paid in, and most of that in the shape 
of promissory notes. A rather lurid exam- 
ple may illustrate how things go. For a 
period, distressing to anxious investors, one 
of the more important brewing companies 
paid no dividends, its funds being devoted 
to the importation of new bottles into 
which to pour its beer. And not only did 
the beer keep pouring into the bottles but 
the dividends of the stockholders as well; 
for the canny directors, on seeing where the 
money was drifting, put their heads to- 
gether, formed a separate syndicate for 
purchasing the bottles and sold them at an 
mordinate profit to the brewery. ‘“‘The 
brewery business,’ said one of them, ‘‘is 
vulgar; you take it. But the bottle busi- 
ness; ah, that’s a gentleman’s business; 
I'll take it. Last year it netted a clear 
profit of six hundred per cent.”’ 

Probably the abiding, overweening faith 
the Japanese put in the power of to-morrow 
to lift them over the difficulties and 
problems of to-day may have its source in 
the million and one superstitions that 
beset the Orient and play such an un- 
hallowed part in the transaction of busi- 
ness in the Far Hast. 
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‘Are your 
socks guaranteed? 


7 You might just as well be sure ' 
of getting good wear out of your 
socks. Especially when it doesn’t 


ordinary socks. 


Manheim Mendless Hose | | 


Guaranteed 6 months 


For every pair that needs da 
ing within 6 months, you get a ney 
pair free. 
Doubly re-enforced toes and heels, 
As soft, comfortable, and 
shapely after washing as 
when new. Fast colors. 


Men’s socks, Black, light and 
tan, navy blue and gray. Sizes9% to 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a 
with guarantee, $1. 


Women's 58 . Black, 
light and dark tan. Sizes 8 to 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) 
box, with guarantee, $1.50. 


If your dealer hasn’t Manhe 
Mendless Hose, don’t acc 
substitute. Send us $1 for 

or $1.50 for women's, state 
(or size of shoe) and colo: 
sorted colors if desired—and: 
will send you 6 pairs pr 


Manheim Hosiery 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, 


Attractive terms to 


Reference ; 
Keystone 
National Bank, 
Manheim, Pa. 


Look at the white circle. The 
““Give and Take” action makes 
a mighty comfortable sus- 
pender. Allows you to move 
freely and overcomes all 

strain on your shoulders 

and buttons. 


We have been making 
President Suspenders for 
eight years— 3,000,000 
pairs were sold last year 
—complete satisfaction 
accounts for that—then 
there is our guarantee— 


Satisfaction, New Pair 
or Money Back 


Better buy your pair 
today and learn real 
suspender comfort. 


Highest quality of elas- 
tic webbing — different 
weights and lengths to 
suit all requirements, 


Price 50c at your deal- 
ers or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


i THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


717 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


FLEXIBLE 


7 = iy 
Is the heart’s desire / ; 
. . 
of youth in Winter— the only sled t 
x ° fe . . 
satisfies. the boy or girl who kno 
The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy's sled 
the only one Girls can properly control, Steers easily arou 
others without dragging the feet — runs away from them 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hill. Saves its cost 
the first Winter — prevents wet feet, colds and Doctor’: 
Built to last of special steel and second growth white 
handsomely finished. Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 7 
Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer —long, low, Narrow, 4 
speedy, moderate priced. 
Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just hou 
it steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
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Good Things for Christmas 


from our Year Book. Write to-day for a copy 


It will help you in your Christmas selections and save you money. 250 pages of il- 
lustrations of the newest and best things in Gold, Silver and Leather. Many exclusive 
designs. Our business is the largest of its kind in the United States. Founded i in 1 1867 


88* Holly Ribbon Needle, 

& sterling silver .40 

tg No. 88 and a Mistletoe 
Needle (for wider ribbons) 
in silk case 


? Sterling silat 
‘ape Measure, 
88510 Grecian border, 


29025 Ebony 88503 | 2.00 


Stiletto, sterling silver handle, attachment 


for regulating size of holes .45 


Military Brush, Ice Tongs Holly wonge 
“4 size, finest 1.50 an 1.7 he ees iy 36 
: ristles, ster- o- 
: eae > Unique sterling silver Bon Bon, ae or Sliced 
Oe Hat Pin, solid ling initial sizé Lemon Tongs, twice the length of illustrations, 3731* Sterling 


We are the originators of many novelties which enameled brooch .50 


fe ee ee Core es aR can be found only in our Year Book. 


50 cts. Five for $2.00. 4.00 
Write initials plainly. 


1541* 


1013 Holly Napkin 
Ring, 1 inch wide, 
sterling pied 75 


2601* Sterling silver 
Pins, with imitation 
amethysts .25 a pair 


10529 “Jewel Case. 24x 
3% in., pigskin, velvet 
i 75 


76 *Fish Ribbon Needle, 
sterling silver -.40 


31563 Lettuce Fork, 9 in. long, gold tines 2.00 
EVERYTHING IN STERLING SILVER 
FOR THE TABLE, 

We carry one of the largest stocks in the 
country. Colonial designs a specialty. Six- 
ty pages of our Year Book are filled with il- 
 lustrations of Table Silver. Send for a copy. 

. ae 30518 Beefsteak Knife, 92 in. long, and Fork 


9504 Arrow Pin 2.75 7646 

SOLID 14K GOLD pendant 

JEWELRY. baroque 
The choicest of the new year 
designs are shown in “ 
/ the 40 pages of our 
Year Book devoted to 
this department. 
9493 Bar Pin, . baroque pearls | 6.00 


Sterling 
initial .25 


long, gold blade 2.00 


31573 Tomato Server, 6 in. 


to match, ery. sterling Bae apair 4. 50 


in change. 


3 in., Celine handle, nickel Ba of 
good tone .40 


Sterling Silver Bon Bon 
© Spoon, with hand pierced 
Be Monogram in bowl 2.75 
State initials desired. 
Length 44 inches. 


, holly design, grey finish .50 


with 6 extra pencils .75 


87140 Tusrehine leet Box, 2% x 13, 
sterling silver gold lined ee: 25 


seria Silver Stand holds a 

& aay / dozen emery boards 1.35 A 

Tisieg eens new and useful article for the 
S / toilettable. pf 


81657 Tooth 
Powder Box, 
sterling sil- 

ver, height 
2% in. 1.00 


10704 Hamdkenchiet Case, 53 inches 
square, genuine ooze calf, silk lined, 
pearl snap, 1.50 

oak 10703 Cuff Case, 12x52 in., genuine 

4190" ooze calf, silk lined, pearl ‘snap, 2.00 


Maple Leaf 
Brooch, sterling 
silver .30 


w back blade .75 


45161 Sterling silver 
Birthday Cake Set. @ 
Bachelor’s But- 
ton, Thimble, °* 
Ring and a 
Wishbone 

Charm 
complete 
in case 
5 


10810 Collar Bag, fine leather, silk lined, 
well made, diam. 7 in., holds 10 collars a a 
1,00 10805 Cuff Case to match, 12x 5 se 
inches 1.25 Two most convenient arti- 
cles for travellers. 


411* Sterling Silver Flat Pencil 
This pencil in “ holly box” 


4221* Sterling \W Cloisonne 
silver Brooch, enamel 1.75 


broidery © — 


Scissors,3¥% in., 
2 sterling sil ver han- 
dies, fine steel .75 


*4226 Sterling 
Witch Brooch 
*4227 Sterling Silver Brooch, Cloisonne enam- }@R 

Cloisonne Spiel 1.00 ° 


__ 206* Sictling sil 
ver initial .40. 


88500 Stand ie glasses, et sterling Has pins for 
silver, diameter 3i in., glass bottom, sess on attaching 
= a 5 hardwood to leather. 

tables “ Print” ini- 

1.00 tials desired. 


5129 Hat Brush, 1 6% i in. = aes sliver 4. 35 
y complete sterling Toilet Sets are shown 
in our catalogue. 


*270 Sterling silver Key Ring, 
extra heavy 1.00 


88501 “Tea Kettle,” tea ball = 88158 Hair Pin 
3.75 88502 Stand, for drippings, 4223* Sterling Silver Belt Pin, Cloisonne enamel 1.40 Stand, 24 in, 


sterling silver, illustrations one The beauty of this Cloisonne enamel work in high, sterling 
half scale 2,00 natural colors deserves special mention. silver 1.00 


Send for one or more of these articles 


Articles with a * shown actual size, 


We send all Packages PREPAID and Guarantee Safe Delivery 
Anything failing to please may be returned for exchange or refund 


|} DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Gold and Silversmiths 
201 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


45160 Sterling Silver a 

Sewing Set: Embroidery Scissors, 
Stiletto, Emery, Thimble and 
Stocking Darner, in case 2.00. 
State size of Thimble. 


Tea ot Tile, cca sterling silver 
Over glass, four leaf clover design, 
diameter 5! in, 5.00. An attractive 
venterpiece for the table for a vase. 
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Free to You 


A Box of Assorted | 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Send us your name and address, and if you 
care to, the name of your grocer, and we’ll send 
you, free and postpaid, a sample box containing 
several of the best liked kinds of Educator 
Crackers, so you can give them a fair trial in 
comparison with crackers you’ve been using. 

The rich, substantial, entire grain flavor of 
Educator Crackers will, we are certain, con- 
vince you of their superiority over any crackers 
you’ve ever eaten. 

Not onlyare Educator Crackers more delicious 
than any other crackers made, but they are 
infinitely more nutritious. They are called Edu- 
cator Crackers because they really educate the 
palate to appreciate the full grain flavor in pref- 
erence to the tastelessness of ordinary crackers. 

The ingredients are absolutely pure and our 

methods of handling, baking and packing 
i), insure their perfect cleanliness. 
iN i Order from your grocer after you’ve 
Wil, tried these samples, and if he won’t 
supply you, order from us direct. 


Mi oe Johnson Educator 
i wae “7. Food Company 
i ): i > 209 Tremont 
Street 
Boston 


Mass. 


Families who are fond of Fish ought to get them 
direct from Gloucester, as no dealer anywhiere else 
could possibly be in a position to offer you goods 
as perfect and wholesome as we can. 

We sell only to the consumer direct, not through 
grocers or markets. We want to supply you, no 
matter how small your requirements. 

W ehave doneamailorder fish business fortwenty- 
three years, sending the goods right to ourcustomers’ 
homes, prepaying all delivery charges and guaran- 
teeing complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
We want to deal with you on the same terms. 

If youare interested in good fish won’t you dropus 
apostalthat we may send you further information ? 

Our Salt Mackerel are tender, juicy fellows — broiled 
for breakfast they are delicious, 

Salt Codfish selected and prepared by our method is 
unexcelled. 

. Much of the fresh fish you buy in the market is at least 
several days old. Our Canned Fish being steam ster- 
ilized is absolutely fresh, 

Our Fresh Lobsters in parchinent lined cans go through 
no process except boiling (no preparation of any kind being 
used). Opened and packed solid in whole pieces as soon as 
taken from the water, they retain their crispness and natural 
flavor, Crab Meat, Shrimp and Clams have likewise a 
perfectly natural appearance and taste. 

Our Salmon, Tunny and Imported Fish Delica- 
cies are always the best produced, many being packed 
especially for our high class trade. 

A selection of our Fish Products should always be in 
your store-room for daily use and for the preparation at a 
moment's notice of dozens of dainty or substantial dishes. 


Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 90 RogersSt., Gloucester, Mass. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


ES SE SSE a Sie ees eee = 
Sy, We Teach TELEGRAPHY 
QUICKLY and put our graduates at 
work. Railroads write 
us for operators and furnish RAILROAD 
PASSES TO DESTINATION. Expenses 
very low and students can earn their 
4. :,, board. 40-page book telling about it 
S —Free. Railroad wire in school, 
y Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


(Estab. 36 years.) 


| sently. 
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THE FASHIONABLE ADVENTURES 
OF JOSHUA CRAIG 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Her vigilance was rewarded; as Branch 
said that, malignance hissed, ever so softly, 
in his suave voice. Old Madam Bowker 


| had not lived at Washington’s great green 


tables for the gamblers of ambition all 
those years without learning the significance 
of eyes and tone. For one politician to 
speak thus venomously of another was 
sure sign that that other was of conse- 
quence; for John Branch, a very Mach- 
iavelli at self-concealment and usually too 
egotistic to be jealous, thus to speak, and 
that without being able to conceal his 
venom—‘‘Can it be possible,” thought 
the old lady, ‘‘that this Craig is about to 
be a somebody?” Aloud she said: ‘‘I 
knew it. He is a preposterous creature. 
The vilest manners I’ve seen in three 
generations of Washington life. And what 
vanity, what assumptions! The first time 
I met him he lectured me as if I were a 
schoolgirl—lectured me about the idle, 
worthless life he said I lead. I decided 
not to recognize him next time I saw 
him. Up he came, and without noticing 
that I did not speak he poured out such 
insults that I was answering him before I 
realized it.”’ 

“He certainly is a most exasperating 
person.” 

“So Western! The very worst the West 
ever sent us. I don’t understand how 
he happened to get about among decent 
people. Oh, I remember, it was Grant 
Arkwright who did it. Grant picked him 
up on one of his shooting trips.” 

“He is insufferable,’’ said Branch. 

“You must see that the President gets 
rid of him. I want it done at once. I as- 
sure you, John, my alarm is not imaginary. 
Margaret is very young, has a streak of 
sentimentality in her. Besides, you know 
how weak the strongest women are before 
a determined assault. If the other sex 
wasn’t brought up to have a purely imag- 
inary fear of them I don’t know what 
would become of the world.” 

Branch smiled appreciatively but ab- 
““The same is true of men,’”’ said 
he. ‘‘The few who amount to anything— 
at least in active life—base their calcula- 
tions on the timidity and folly of their 
fellows rather than upon their own abili- 
ties. About Craig—lI’d like to oblige you, 
but—well, you see, there is—there are cer- 
tain political exigencies 4 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ interrupted the old lady. 
“T know the relative importance of offi- 
cials. A mere understrapper like Craig is 
of no importance.” 

“The fact is,” said Branch with great 
reluctance, ‘‘the President has taken a 
fancy to Craig.” 

Branch said it as if he hardly expected to 
be believed, and he wasn’t. ‘To be per- 
fectly frank,’’ he went on, ‘“‘you know the 
President, how easily alarmed he is. He’s 
afraid Craig may, by some crazy turn of 
this crazy game of politics, develop into a 
Presidential possibility. Of course, it’s 
quite absurd, but ——’ 

““Themorereason for getting rid of him.” 

“The contrary. The President probably 
reasons that if Craig has any element of 
danger in him the nearer he keeps him to 
himself the better. Craig, back in the 
West, would be free to grow.”’ 

“What a cowardly, shadow-fighting, 
shadow-dodging set you men are!” com- 
mented Madam Bowker. Though she did 
not show it, as a man certainly would, her 
brain was busy with a wholly different 
phase of the matter they were discussing. 

“Tsn’t Stillwater going to retire?’’ she 
asked presently. 

Branch was startled. ‘‘Where did you 
hear that?’ he demanded. 

The old lady smiled. 
secrets in Washington,”’ said she. 
will be his successor ?”’ 

Branch’s cold face showed annoyance. 
“You mustn’t speak of it,’ replied he, 
“but the President is actually thinking of 
appointing Craig—in case the vacancy 
should occur. Of course, I am trying to 
make him see the folly of such a proceed- 
ing, but ” Branch checked himself 
abruptly. It was not the first time he 
had caught himself yielding to Washing- 
ton’s insidious custom of rank gossip 
about everything and everybody; but it 
was about his worst offense in that direc- 
tion. ‘I’m getting to be as leaky as Josh 
Craig is—as he seems to be,’”’ he muttered. 


’ 


“There are no 
“Who 


“So it is to be Attorney-General Craig,” 
said the old lady, apparently abstracted 
but in reality catlike in watchfulness, and 
noting with secret pleasure Branch’s anger 
at this explicit statement of the triumph of 
his hated rival. But she had lost interest 
in the conversation. She rid herself of 
Branch as speedily as the circumstances 
permitted. She wished to be alone, to re- 
volve the situation slowly from the new view- 
point which Branch, half-unconsciously and 
wholly reluctantly, had opened up. She 
had lived a long time, had occupied a front 
bench overlooking one of the world’s great 
arenas of action; and, as she had an acute 
if narrow mind, she had learned to judge 
intelligently and to note those little signs 
that are, to the intelligent, the essentials, 
full of significance. She had concealed her 
amazement from Branch, but amazed she 
was, less at his news of Craig as a person- 
age full of potentiality than at her own 
failure, through the inexcusable, manlike 
stupidity of personal pique, to discern the 
real man behind his mannerisms. ‘‘ No 
wonder he has pushed so far, so fast,” re- 
flected she; for she appreciated that in a 
man of action manners should always be a 
cloak behind which his real campaign 
forms. It must bea fitting cloak, it should 
be a becoming one; but always a cloak. 
“He fools everybody, apparently,” thought 
she. ‘The results of his secret work 
alarm them; then, along he comes, with 
his braggart, offensive manners, his childish 
posings, his peacock vanity, and they are 
lulled into false security. They think 
what he did was an accident, that will not 
happen again. Why, he fooled even me /”’ 

That is always, with every human being, 
the supreme test, necessarily. Usually 
it means nothing. In this case of Cornelia 
Bowker it meant a great deal; for Cornelia 
Bowker was not.easily fooled. The few 
who appear in the arena of ambition with 
no game to play, with only sentiment and 
principle to further, the few who could 
easily have fooled her cynical, worldly 
wisdom, could safely be disregarded. She 
felt it was the part of good sense to look 
the young man over again, to make sure 
that the new light upon him was not false 
light. ‘‘He may be a mere accident in 
spite of his remarkable successes,’ thought 
she. ‘‘The same number sometimes comes 
a dozen times in succession at roulette.” 
She sent her handy man, secretary, social 
manager and organizer, maitre d’hdtel, 
companion, scout, gossip, purveyor of com- 
fort, J. Worthington Whitesides, to seek 
out Craig and to bring him before her 
forthwith. 

As Mr. Whitesides was a tremendous 
swell, in dress, in manner and in accent, 
Craig was much impressed when he came 
into his office in the Department of Justice. 
Whitesides’ manner, the result of Madam 
Bowker’s personal teaching, was one of her 
chief assets in maintaining and extending 
her social power. It gave the greatest 
solemnity and dignity to a summons from 
her, filled the recipient with pleasure and 
with awe, prepared him or her to be duly 
impressed and in a frame of mind suitable 
to Madam Bowker’s purposes. 

“T come from Madam Bowker,” he ex- 
plained to Craig, humbly conscious of his 
own disarray and toiler’s unkemptness. 
“She would be greatly obliged if you will 
give her a few minutes of your time. She 
begs you to excuse the informality. She 
has sent me in her carriage, and it will be 
a great satisfaction to her if you will 
accompany me.” 

Craig’s first impulse of snobbish satisfac- 
tion was immediately followed by misgiv- 
ings. Perhaps this was not the formal 
acceptance of the situation by the terrible 
old woman as he had, on the spur, fancied. 
Perhaps she had sent for him to read him 
the riot act. Then he remembered that he 
was himself in doubt as to whether he 
wished to marry the young woman. All 
his doubts came flooding back, and his 
terrors—for, in some of its aspects, the idea 
of being married to this delicate flower of 
conventionality and gentle breeding was 
literally a terror to him. If he went he 
would be still further committing himself; 
all Washington would soon know of the 
journey in the carriage of Madam Bowker, 
the most imposing car of state that ap- 
peared in the streets of the Capital, a vast, 
lofty affair, drawn by magnificent horses, 
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the coachman and footman in costly, quiet 
livery, high ensconced. 

“No, thanks,” said Josh, in his most 
bustlingly-bounderish manner, ‘Tell the 
old lady I’m up to my neck in work.” 

Mr. Whitesides was taken aback, but he 
was far too polished a gentleman to show 
it. ‘‘ Perhaps later?’ he suggested. 

“T’ve promised Margaret to go out there 
later. If I get through here in time I’ll 
look in on Mrs. Bowker on the way. But 
tell her not to wait at home for me.” 

Mr. Whitesides bowed, and was glad 
when the outer air was blowing off him the 
odor of this vulgar incident. ‘‘For,’’ said 
he to himself, ‘‘there are some manners so 
bad that they have a distinct bad smell. 
He is ‘the limit!’ The little Severence 
must be infernally hard-pressed to think 
of taking him on. Poor child! She’s devil- 
ish interesting. A really handsome bit, and 
smart, too—excellent ideas about dress. 
Yet somehow she’s been marooned, over- 
looked, while far worse have been married 
well. Strange, that sort of thing. Some- 
what my own case. I ought to have been 
able to get some girl with a bunch, yet I 
somehow always just failed to connect— 
until I got beyond the marrying age. 
Devilish lucky for me, too. I’m no end 
better off.” And Mr. Whitesides, sitting 
correctly upon Madam Bowker’s gray silk 
cushions, reflected complacently upon his 
ample salary, his carefully built-up and 
most lucrative commissions, his prospects 
for a ‘“‘smashing-good legacy when her 


majesty deigns to pass away.” z 


At four Madam Bowker, angry yet com- 
pelled to a certain respect, heard with sat- 
isfaction that Craig had come. ‘‘ Leave 
me, Whitesides,’ said she. ‘‘I wish to be 
quite alone with him throughout.” 

Thus Craig, entering the great, dim 
drawing-room, with its panel paintings and 
its lofty, beautifully-frescoed ceiling, found 
himself alone with her. She was throned 
upon a large, antique gold chair, ebon 
sceptre in one hand, the other hand white 
and young-looking and in fine relief against 
the black silk of her skirt; she bent upon 
him a keen, gracious look. Her hazel eyes 
were bright as a bird’s; they had the ad- 
vantage over a bird’s that they saw—saw 
everything in addition to’seeming to see. 

Looking at him she saw a figure whose 
surfaces were, indeed, not extraordinarily 
impressive. Craig’s frame was good; that 
was apparent despite his clothes. He had 
powerful shoulders, not narrow, yet neither 
were they of the broad kind that suggest 
power to the inexpert and weakness and 
a tendency to lung trouble to the expert. 
His body was a trifle long for his arms and 
legs, which were thick and strong, like a 
lion’s or a tiger’s. He had a fine head, 
haughtily set; his eyes emphasized the im- 
pression of arrogance and force. He had 
the leader’s beaklike nose, a handsome 
form of it, like Alexander’s, not like 
Attila’s. The mouth was the orator’s— 
wide, full and flexible of lips, fluent. It 
was distinctly not an aristocratic mouth. It 
suggested common speech and common 
tastes—ruddy tastes—tastes for quantity 
rather than for quality. His skin, his flesh, 
were also plainly not aristocratic; they 
lacked that fineness of grain, that finish of 
surface, which are got only by eating the 
costly, rare, best and best-prepared food. 
His hair, a partially disordered mop over- 
hanging his brow at the middle, gave him 
fierceness of aspect. The old lady had 
more than a suspicion that the ferocity of 
that lock of hair and somewhat exagger- 
ated forward thrust of the jaw were pose 
—in part, at least, an effort to look the 
valiant and relentless master of men—per- 
haps concealing a certain amount of irreso- 
lution. Certainly those eyes met hers 
boldly rather than fearlessly. 

She extended her hand. He took it, and 
with an effort gave it the politician’s 
squeeze—the squeeze that makes Hiram 
Hanks and Bill Butts grin delightedly and 
say to each other: ‘‘B’gosh, he ain’t lost 
his axe-handle grip yet, by a durn sight, 
has he?—dog-gone him!” 

Madam Bowker did not wince, though 
she felt like it. Instead she smiled—a 
faint, derisive smile that made Craig color 
uncomfortably. : 

“You, young man,” said she in her cool, 
high-bred tones—‘‘ you wish to marry my 
granddaughter.” ; ; 

Craig was never more afraid nor so im- 
pressed in his life. But there was no up- 
flaming of physical passion here to betray 
him into yielding before her as he had 
before her granddaughter. ‘‘I do not,” 
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replied he arrogantly. ‘‘Your grand- 
daughter wants to marry me.” 

Madam Bowker winced in spite of her- 
self. A very sturdy-appearing specimen 
of manhood was this before her; she could 
understand how her granddaughter might 
be physically attracted. But that rude 
accent, that common mouth, those uncouth 
clothes, hand-me-downs or near it, that 
cheap look about the collar, about the 
wrists, about the ankles 

“We are absolutely unsuited to each 
other—in every way,” continued Craig. 
“T tell her so. But she won’t listen to me. 
The only reason I’ve come here is to ask 
you to take a hand at trying to bring her 
to her senses.”’ 

The old lady, recovered from her first 
shock, gazed. at him admiringly. He had 
completely turned her flank, and by a 
movement as swift as it was unexpected. 
If she opposed the engagement he could 
hail her as an ally, could compel her to con- 
tribute to her own granddaughter’s public 
humiliation. On the other hand, if she 
accepted the engagement he would have 
her and Margaret and all the proud 
Severence family in the position of humbly 
seeking alliance with him. Admirable! 
No wonder Branch was jealous. ‘‘ Your 
game,” said she pleasantly, ‘‘is extremely 
unkempt, but effective. I congratulate 
you. I owe you an apology for having 
misjudged you.” 

He gave her a shrewd look. ‘I know 
little Latin and less Greek,”’ said he, “‘ but, 
‘timeo Danaos et dona jerentes.’ And I’ve 
got no game. I’m telling you the straight 
truth, and I want you to help save me from 
Margaret and from myself. I love the 
girl. I honestly don’t want to make her 
wretched. I need a sock-darner, a wash- 
counter, a pram-pusher, for a wife, as 
Grant would say, not a dainty piece of lace 
embroidery. It would soon be covered with 
spots and full of holes from the rough wear 
I'd give it.” 

Madam Bowker laughed heartily. “‘ You 
are—delicious,’’ said she. ‘‘ You state the 
exact situation. Only I don’t think Rita is 
quite so fragile as you fancy. Like all per- 
sons of common origin, Mr. Craig, you ex- 
aggerate human differences.” 

Craig winced and reddened at ‘‘common 
origin,” as Madam Bowker expected and 
hoped. She had not felt that she was 
taking a risk in thus hardily ignoring her 
own origin; Lard had become to her, as to 
all Washington, an unreality like a shadowy 
reminiscence of a possible former sojourn 
on earth. ‘‘I see,’’ pursued she, “‘that I 
hurt your vanity by my frankness zn 

“Not at all! Not at all!” blustered 
Joshua, still angrier. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,”’ pursued she 
tranquilly. ‘“‘I was simply stating a fact 
without aspersion. It is the more to your 
credit that you have been able to raise 
yourself up among us—and so very young! 
You are not more than forty, are you?”’ 

“Thirty-four,” said Craig surlily. He 
began to feel like a cur that is getting a 
beating from a hand beyond the reach of 
its fangs. ‘‘I’ve had a hard life 2 

“‘So I should judge,” thrust the old lady 
with gentle sympathy. It is not necessary 
to jab violently with a red-hot iron in 
order to make a deep burn. 

“But I am the better for it,’’ continued 
Craig, eyes flashing and orator lips in ac- 
tion. “And you and your kind—your 
granddaughter Margaret—would be the 
better for having faced—for having to 
face—the realities of life instead of being 
pampered in luxury and uselessness.”’ 

“Then why be resentful?’ inquired she. 
“Why not merely pity us? Why this heat 
and seeming jealousy?”’ 

‘Because I love your granddaughter,” 
replied Craig, the adroit at debate. ‘‘It 
pains, it angers me to see a girl who might 
have been a useful wife, a good mother, 
trained and set to such base uses.”’ 

The old lady admired his skillful parry. 
“‘Let us not discuss that,’’ said she. ‘‘We 
look at life from different points of view. 
No human being can see beyond his own 
point of view. Only God sees life as a 
whole, sees how its seeming inconsistencies 
and injustices blend intoa harmony. Your 
mistake—pardon an old woman’s criticism 
—your mistake is that you arrogate to 
yourself divine wisdom and set up a per- 
sonal opinion as eternal truth.” 

“That is very well said, admirably said,” 
cried Craig. Madam Bowker would have 
been better pleased with the compliment 
had the tone been less condescending. 

“To return to the main subject,” con- 
tinued she. ‘‘ Your hesitation about my 
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granddaughter does credit to your manli- 
ness and to your sense. I have known mar- 
riages between people of different station 
and rank to turn out well—again it 

““That’s the second or third time you’ve 
made that insinuation,’’ burst out Craig. 
‘“‘T must protest against it, in the name of 
my father and mother, in the name of my 
country, Mrs. Bowker. It is too ridicu- 
lous! Who are you that you talk about 
rank and station? What is Margaret but 
the daughter of a plain human being of a 
father, a little richer than mine and so a 
little nearer opportunities for education? 
The claims to superiority of some of the 
titled people on the other side are silly 
enough when one examines them—the rec- 
ords of knavery and thievery and illegiti- 
macy and insanity. But similar claimsover 
here are laughable at a glance. The reason 
I hesitate to marry your granddaughter 
is not to her credit, or to her parents’ 
credit—or to yours.” 

Madam Bowker was beside herself with 
rage at these candid insults, flung at her 
with all Craig’s young energy and in his 
most effective manner; for his crudeness 
disappeared when he spoke thus, as the 
blackness and roughness of the coal van- 
ishes in the furnace heat, transforming it 
into the beauty and grace of flames. 

“Do I make myself clear?’’ demanded 
Craig, his eyes flashing superbly upon her. 

“You certainly do,’ snapped the old 
lady, her dignity tottering and a very vul- 
gar kind of human wrath showing uglily in 
her blazing eyes and twitching fingers. 

““Then let us have no more of this caste 
nonsense,”’ said the young man. ‘“‘ Forbid 
your granddaughter to marry or to see me. 
Send or take her away. She will thank you 
a year from now. My thanks will begin 
from the moment of release.”’ 

“Yes, you have made yourself extremely 
clear,’’ said Madam Bowker in a suffocat- 
ing voice. To be thus defied, insulted, 
outraged, in her own magnificent salon, in 
her own magnificent presence! ‘‘ You may 
be sure you will have no further opportu- 
nity to exploit your upstart insolence in my 
family. Any chance you may have had 
for the alliance you have so cunningly 
sought is at an end.’”’ And she waved her 
ebony sceptre in dismissal, ringing the bell 
at the same time: 

Craig drew himself up, bowed coldly and 
haughtily, made his exit in excellent style; 
no prince of the blood, bred to throne- 
rooms, no teacher of etiquette in a fash- 
ionable boarding-school, could have done 
better. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


VANISHED ARMIES 


Somewhere, afar off, there’s a region 
Whence comes, faintly borne to my ear, 

The tramp of the Wooden Sword Legion, 
But, oh, such a distance from here ! 

And out of the years and their dreaming, 
With music so stirringly played, 

With helmets and banners all gleaming, 
The tread of the old Lath Brigade ! 


Somewhere sounds atrumpet’s shrill warning, 
Somewhere sounds a clatter and din, 
A babel of cries through the morning, 
With officers shouting ‘‘ Fall in!” 
And bare-legged soldiers go thrilling 
To drums that are strummingly played, 
The Wooden Sword Legion is filling, 
Hurrah for the old Lath Brigade ! 


Then down through the stubble went stepping 
The finest Grand Army oj all, 
With corporals ‘‘ Hep,” ‘‘Hep”’ and ‘‘ Hep- 
ping,” 
With drum-beat and shrill bugle call; 
With lads marching, sturdy as yeoman, 
With banners so proudly unfurled, 
An army that had not a foeman 
In all of the merry-day world ! 


I know, tf the dust is not scattered 
By passing of years and oj feet, 

The paths that their bare feet have pattered 
Are there in the old village street. 

And in some weed clump in that region 
I might find an unrusted blade 

Once borne by the Wooden Sword Legion, 
Once swung by the old Lath Brigade ! 


What banners we marched proudly under ! 
What laurels we won us and how ! 

And sometimes I sit here and wonder 
What battles those soldiers fight now. 
The drums that we marched to are battered, 

Our weapons with rubbish are laid, 
The Wooden Sword Legion is scattered, 
And where is the old Lath Brigade ? 
—J. W. Foley. 
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Buy it “ Knock Down’ 


in the 


And Save Two-Third 


The finished parts 


complete piece of furnity 
including fastenings, Mi: 
stains, etc., are shipped 
you in a compact crate. 
You need only 
to put the parts 
# together, put on 
the stain, etc.,ac- 
cording to sim- 
ple instructions 
—an hour’s work 
and it is done. 
Every piece is 
selected oak. As she rece 
. You save—(1) in the fact 
| cost. (2) in the factory pri 
(3) all the dealers profit. (4) 
A of the freight. (5) cost of 
finishing. (6) cost of expen- 
sive packing. Ps 
I absolutely 
guarantee you 
will be satisfied 
—that I will sell 
you beautiful 
furniture at 
about one-third 
of what a dealer 
would charge 
for a similar 


piece. I will 
instantly re 


made this statement as str 
knowhow. Thegoods wan 


My system is revolutionizing the 
furniture business just as m 
knock-down system has u- 
tionized the boat building business, 


My free catalogue is a revela- 
tion in economy in artistic 
furnishings, showing 40 
4 pieces from $2 to $25, suit- 

ableforthe home, office, lodge 
or club. Send for it today. 
C. C, BROOKS, Pres, 


a i Manufacturing Co, 
: : 213 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. 


There’s a world of endorsement in 
the fact that the careful carpenter 
almost invariably uses : 


Si d S ° 
The ease with which he works, the . 
lence of his work, both depend on his saw. 
With all his skill, he can’t do much with asaw 
which chews its way through the wood or 
which sticks. And he can’t spend his time in — 
constant filing and setting. He uses Simonds — 
Saws because they cut true to the mark, cut — 
keen-and-clean without wasting the wood, 
and because every tooth keeps its edge without 
constant sharpening — owing to the specially 
tempered Simonds Steel 
used exclusively in 
Simonds Saws. 4 
Sold by most hardware 
dealers. Send for the free 
“Simonds Guide.” : 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 


—_—ay 
WARRANTED 


; 
rs 

Fitchburg, Mass. ra 
Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 2% 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


JEWELRY for CHRISTMAS 


Fashionable, artistic and distinctive. Al 
hand work by skilled craftsmen. 1 
tose has an individuality all its owm 
¢xclusive designs for each customer. 


Only $190 E 


For brooches, bracelets, scarf-p 
large belt buckles, hat-pins, 
barrette pins, cravat pins formen 
Send $1.00 for each piece o 
and state the kind wanted. W 
jj Please you or refund your m 
ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOP 
Box 12, Urbana, Ohio — 


10 DULL RAZOR BLADES 


Send 10 double or single edged blades, We ™ 
keen edge better than new. Every blade hair- 
CHEMICAL STEEL CO., 715 Cambridge Building, Chi 


o 


( 


| 
| 
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‘Frozen in Solid Ice 


Next Week, 10,000 
~ South Bend Watches 


They Still Keep Perfect Time 


N almost every city, town and village in all this broad 
land, there is a jeweler, the des¢ jeweler in each commu- 
nity —proving by actual demonstration during the week 
November 16 to 21 that a South Bend Watch may 
be frozen tn solid tce without injuring tts timekeeping 

qualities tn the slightest degree. 


Go to that jeweler and see 
this test. Satisfy yourself that 
it is honest and above board, 
that a SOUTH BEND watch 
can actually be frozen in ice 
without injury. 


Compare the second for 
second time the watch in 
frozen ice is keeping, with the 
jeweler’s regulator and chro- 
nometer and the other SOUTH 
BEND Movements the jeweler 
carries. 


Then go to that jeweler and 
let him explain to you, as he 
will gladly do, how SOUTH 
BEND watches adjust them- 
selves automatically to every 
temperature, why they stand 
strains and tests which other 
makes of watches you can buy 
may not stand _ successfully. 
Let him tell you why, because 
of this superior care in manu- 
facture and adjustment, a 
SOUTH BEND watch is the 
best watch for you to buy for 
every day use, the watch that will give you the greatest 
amount of timekeeping service for your money. 


No matter whether you are ready to buy now or not, go 
to the jeweler zow, see this marvelous test and talk the 
matter over with him. There is no obligation to purchase. 


He will be glad to see you. 


Your jeweler will tell you how every adjusted SOUTH 
BEND watch is proven before it is sent to him. How it 
must undergo, without failure in the slightest degree, tests 
that are twice as severe as the worst strain or abuse you 
are ever likely to give it. How it is baked in an oven and 
kept for hours in a refrigerator at freezing point, how it 
is adjusted to meet every jar and jolt you will give it and be 
proof against the vibration of railway trains, the jolts of 
horseback riding, automobiling, etc. 


South Bend Watch Company 


Dept. S.E.P., South Bend, Ind. 


A SOUTH BEND Watch 


He will tell you how and why the SOUTH BEND 
Watch Company, at an expense of time and money which 
no other watch maker cares to make, pays the best 


jeweler in each community to properly adjust each 


SOUTH BEND watch to the individual who is to carry it, 
and show you why the watch 
that keeps perfect time in your 
pocket cannot be depended 
upon to keep time in another 
man’s pocket. The highest 
grade, most costly watch made 
will fail as a timekeeper un- 
less it is adjusted to meet the 
individual requirements of the 
person carrying it. You can- 
not make this adjustment 
yourself. Only a skilled watch- 
maker can do that. A variation 
of one hundred thousandth 
part in the vibration of the 
balance wheel makes a differ- 
ence of one second per day; a@ 
difference of one one-thousandth 
part in the vibration means a 
gain or loss of a minute and a 
half a day, and a watch which 
varies that much is_ useless 
as a good timekeeper, Your 
jeweler will tell you that no 
extra charge is made for this 
service. The manufacturer 
will not allow a SOUTH 
BEND watch to be sold in 
any other manner. a 
Your jeweler will gladly show you this beautiful ie 
modern watch. ¥ 


Cs S.E.P. 


South 
i. Bend 
“ Watch Co., 

South Bend, Ind. 


¢ 
i Send me a copy of your 


See the watch frozen in ice next week. If 
your jeweler is not our representative, send 
us his name and we will take the matter 
up with him personally. 


Cut out the coupon and mail it |” 
today, and we will send you, free, ; 
oN handsome book, “How he booklet and device showing 
Good Watches Are Made,” "how SOUTH BEND watches 
and a little device showing 
how a SOUTH BEND 
watch adjusts itself |” 
to every tempera- |.” 
ture. af 


adjust themselves to heat and 
cold. The address of my jeweler is 


¢ 


Jeweler’s Name 


Jeweler’s Address___ J hed? LES 


My Name 


oe My Address pile PA =) 1 a 


40 


TheWall Between 


LACK 


There's a high stone wall between the untrained 
worker and the man of special training ; between 
the daily bread wages and a good salary; be- 
tween being ‘‘one of the hands’? and ‘‘ one of the 
heads’’ of a business. Don’t let that wall stop 
you. ‘There’s a way over it— 


LEARN MORE 


You must have training now-a-days. You can’t 
afford to guess— you must know. Special training 
fits youfor big things, giv es you the best chances, in- 
sures you a lifetime ho.jon a big, well-paid job. 

Spare time study wiil give you that training 
at home, add to your practical knowledge, fit 
you to earn more and more salary—to be your 
best and do your best. 

The help, suggestions and advice of the Amer- 
ican School of Correspondence—free and freely 
given —will show you how to get a climbing hold 
on the wall between you and a successful career. 
Simply send us the coupon —and do it today. No 
obligation on your part. We employ no agents. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Clip and Mail To-day. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

Please send me FREE illustrated 200-page handbook of 
engineering information. I am interested in the course 
marked ‘* X.’’ 

—Mechanical Drawing 

— Electrical Engineering 
—Mechanical Engineering 
—Stationary Engineering 
—Structural Engineering 
— Civil Engineering 
—Telephone Practice 


NAME__ 


—Telegraphy 

—Architecture 

—Shop Practice 

—Heating, Ventilating 
and Plumbing 

— College Prep. Course 


ADDRESS _—_ 


OCCUPATiON _— 
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The “GENUINE” 
GUARANTEE 


4 We weave the name 
“Whittall” in the back of every 
carpet and rug made by us, to 
protect ovr customers and ourselves. 
The name would not be there if the ih 
goods were not superior. Asktoseeit ff 
and insure against imitation. It guarantees 
the finest materials, dyes, inachinery, labor 
and finish. Greatest variety of designs, an- 
tique and modern. Remember, with carpets 
and rugs you want them to last for years 
and please you daily. Get ‘ Whittall’s” and 
be satisfied. If your dealer does not keep 
our goods, write, and we will tell you some ff 
neighboring dealer who does. | 


| Send today for free interesting 
booklet “How Carpets and Rugs 
are made, and how to select them.” 


Address Dept. C. 


WHITTALL’S “fist 


Oxygen Tooth Powder 


“‘Calox proves on trial that it 
is a dentifrice that both cleanses 
and whitens the teeth, and will 
therefore preserve and beau- 


tify them.”’ All Druggists, 25 Cents. 


Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New York 


BIG PHONOGRAPH OFFER 


The original Thomas A. Edison Phono- 
graph. Unequalled as an entertainer and 
fun maker. Immensely enjoyed by old 
and young. Plays waltzes, rag-time, 
sacred and concert music, operas— 
everything. Prices very low. 
I SHIP ON APPROVAL 
All the latest Edison Recoids, 35c 
5 each. Write today for my Big 
a= _séF ree Catalogue No. 1. 


EUGENE CLINE, 39 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE COMPLETE 
MUCKRAKER 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


“‘Moreover,”’ continued Amhid, ‘‘I have 
here an imperial irade fining you another 
million piasters for attempting to corrupt 
the Department of Internal Affairs; and 
here is a memorandum showing you owe 
us a small sum for brokerage.” 

“For brokerage?’ inquired the now 
thoroughly-disheartened John J. Pasha. 
‘Brokerage on what?” 

‘Brokerage for the sale of your fran- 
chise to the other company.’ And they 
took John J. Pasha off to a dungeon, where 
he probably is yet, unless he has paid. 

I thought when I told of the Central 
Traction deal in St. Louis, and the Quay- 
Ashbridge franchises in Philadelphia, I 
had uncovered two deals that made the 
people of the cities in which they were per- 
petrated look like sheep, but they pale into 
insignificance beside this one. 

And did the people of Constantinople 
protest? They did not. Not a mass- 
meeting was held. Nota petition was sent 
in. Dumbly they sat and allowed the 
authorities to rob them of what was really 
theirs, to take toll of enterprise, to sell 
their streets forever. 

It is monstrous. I consider it all of that. 
And I could go on and on, showing how 
the people of this great city are robbed, 
coerced, how they are made a laughing- 
stock, how they sit. silent and watch their 
own rights hawked about by a gang of 
unscrupulous politicians and worse. 

They deserve no pity, and they shall 
get none from me. They have sat, supine, 
and watched this system grow. For 
several hundred years they have been 
robbed right and left and, it is probable, 
until I arrived, never heard a clear voice 
calling them to arouse. 

However, I am calling now. Awake, 
Constantinople, and cast off the shackles 
that bind you! Form Good Government 
clubs. Have a voice in your own affairs. 
You must solve the problem of municipal 
government. You must! 

I say you must. That settles it. 


THE GUTTING 
OF HAM 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


*‘T done got mo’n my sheer. You ain’ 
see whut I seen,’ was the reply, as the 
weak tears trickled over the black face. 

Miss Sally tried to explain as best she 
might, and then they talked about old 
times until almost sunset, when, at last, a 
nurse came, smiling, and said the patient 
was ready to see them. 

Sawney was still excitedly inhaling and 
expelling the air from the released lungs as 
he caught sight of them. ‘‘ Well, I’m hyar 
yit, ain’t 1?” he panted. ‘Feel me, 
ooman, feel me,’ holding out an arm to 
Judy. ‘‘Dey say dey done cut me open 
an’ sewed me up agin, fer sho! But I’m 
hyar yit; feel me!”’ 

Everybody burst out laughing but Judy. 
““Gret Day! nigger, you ain’ gittin’ proud 
a’ready, is you?”’ she asked, with comical 
solemnity; “‘’cause, lemme tell you, hit 
look ter me you is jes’ dat lucky, ef you 
wuz ter fall in de water you wouldn’t git 
wet ” 

“That’s true,” said Doctor Paxton, com- 
ing in. ‘‘You have got to keep quiet here 
a few days until that place heals up, and if 
ever you go drinking any more of those 
‘five-cent shorts,’ I may have to cut that 
other appendix out.” 

‘“‘Lawd, Lawd!”’ exclaimed Sawney, with 
solemn emphasis, ‘‘ef I once gits ’way f’m 
hyar you ain’ nuvver gwine ter git de 
chance at it.’”’ He turned to Miss Sally, a 
long gaze of utter confidence and admira- 
tion on his wrinkled face. ‘‘ You wuz right 
dar wid me, wa’n’t you, when I went down 
in de ‘Valley o’ de Shadder’?”’ he asked 
proudly. 

She nodded. ‘‘Now, you must do as 
these good people say ——”’ 

‘““Yas’m,”’ he interrupted simply, staring 
at her wide-eyed, like a child. 

“You are not afraid to stay, now?” 

““No’m—I reck’n not.” 

“Judy will come to see you every day; 
and remember what Doctor Paxton said.’ 

“Yas’m, ’bout dem ‘shorts.’’’ He closed 
his eyes. ‘‘ Now, git me de Good Book, 
somebody; I’m gwine ter take de plaige.” 
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The Carbo Magnetic Razor is a sure cure for Razor cranks; its wonderful - 
temper permits a lasting keen edge unattainable by any other process, | 
The Carbo Magnetic Razor is of the same high standard today, as when it | 
was first marketed in 1893, no improvements having been found possible, 

During the 15 years more than four million have been sold. A Carbo 
Magnetic used with ordinary care will shave perfectly a lifetime. Should 
the edge lose its keenness through misuse, we will put it in perfect condition 
if returned to us af any time with 12 cents to cover postage and handling. Look 
for our new Sanitary, Moisture Proof Box with the Carbo Magnetic trade-mark. | 


NO NEW BLADES—NO ANNUAL TAX 
ONE RAZOR LASTS A LIFETIME 


Writefor booklet, “ Hints on Shaving,”’ stating your dealer’s name, and whether or not he handles the CarboMagnetie | 
Razor :—We will then arrange so that you can test one for 30 days without obligation on your part topurchage ~ 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 
443-444 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Double concave for 
heavy beards 


Set of two in 
leather case 


Hollow Ground 


as illustrated 


English Knockabout Hat] °° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
madeof genuine English Felt, 
with flexible sweat band, 
and trimmed with neat, 
narrow outside band. 


ye Prevents Colds, Grippe, 
Pneumonia and insures | 
good health by keeping the 
air moist where steam or | 
hot water heat is used. 


Suitable for Ask Your Physician 
dress and busi- It hangs on back of any 
ness. It can be radiator, out of sight. Saves 


folded in a neat 
and compact roll without damaging. Just 
the thing for any and all purposes— 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, yachting, etc. Every man and boy 
should have one of these hats. All sizes. 
Four colors:— Black, Brown, Gray and 
Gray Mixture. Weight 4 0zs. Sent post- 
paid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00. 
Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. FOLDED 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St. , New York City 


y - your furniture, piano, pictures, 
? Price $2.00 etc., from shrinking or the finish 
cracking. The Savo is recog- 
nized as the best air moistener made. 
9, a I 
30 Days’ FREE Trial §8.°°°.2 | 
Satisfactory return and your money refunded. Order today, 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
59th St. and So. Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Dealers— Our offer will interest you. 
a 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION 


Sengbusch 


INKSTAND 


= Closes automatically after each dip. 

“aq Alwaysa uniform dip. Nospu () 

| blots. No inky fingers or soiled linen. 

| Absolutely prevents evaporation. Keeps 
j ink in best writing condition. No’ 

J ing like it ever on the market before, 


Attractive for Xmas 


No, 2—3 inch square cut No. 5—3 inch round 
glass herewith illustrated $200 | shape plain glass. $150 | 

Order now. If after trying ten days you are not satisfied | 
return at our expense. We will refund money. 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
510 Montgomery Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Great Fun} 
For 10c 


SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
troduce my Big Catalogue of 
‘loys, Games and Musical 
Novelties I will, on receipt of 
10c, send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Nov- 
elty you ever heard, Sat- | 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King 
395 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 


Amply Safe 6% Bonds 


We sell strictly safe OKLAHOMA School, 
County, Municipal and Street Improve- 
ment Bonds. We pay 4% on deposits. 


Your Savings Guaranteed by STATE LAWS of OKLAHOMA || 
Write for Bond Circular A10. 


Oklahoma Trust Co., Capital $200,000, Muskogee, Oklahoma } 


CANNOT ENTER 


Through ground floor or porch windows, left 
open for ventilation, if protected with 


THE CLIMAX 


Automatic Ventilating Sash Lock 


Can’t be forced or opened in any way from the outside. Careless servall 
cannot forget to lock it. It locks itself. You can sleep by the open window, 
inhale pure air, and enjoy good health, peace of mind and absolute security. 
Windows are automatically locked, when open a safe distance, or when shui 
; PREVENTS RATTLING OF WINDOWS 7" 
By drawing both sashes tightly together, excluding dust, draft, or cold = 
YOU CAN PUT THE LOCK ON YOURSELF ree 
in a few minutes with a screwdriver. No cutting or marring of sash requt : 
So simple in construction, a child can operate it. 


Self- 
Closing 


Made to Your Measure 
by hand from choice new skins 
(which outwear old stock inastore) 
e ri} . suarouteas 
re- an 
S bald? up 
Cape, Glace, Chamois, Silk—standard colors, all 
lengths, at Factory prices. Winter Gloves. Chil- 
dren’s Gloves. Write for our Style Book. 
Cummings Glove Co., 14 Forest St., Gloversville, N.Y. 


Show your good taste this 
Christmas by providing 
for the comfort 
of the home 
with a Kyndu 
Chair or Couch. 


Real Rest ina 


66 Kyndu”’ 


A mark of the well appointed home. 
Ask your 


a“ A Family Gift 


A chair for everybody. 
To see it and to sit in it is to make you want it. 
dealer. Also write us for fine free booklet. 


KYNDU MFG. CO., 738 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


THE TOY KING 


The pay is good, the work congenial, and promo- 
tion rapid in the U.S. Civil Service. If you are an 
American man or woman over 18 you are eligible for 
any government position if you pass the Civil Service 
Examination. To learn how you can qualify in your 
spare time, write for our free I. C. S. booklet. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171-C, Scranton, Pa. 
Sl STR SR SS CE EE EE TT 


Can’t be 


coe WS 
as NN pried off or 
: SS picked 


Price 50 Cents 


P ae met oo On sale at all Hardware Stores. Write for illustrated booklet, it tells ne 
er doz. $5. about this wonderful burglar-proof lock. Do it to-day. It is free. = 
Agents Wanted. Climax Lock & Ventilator Co., Dept. A, Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, Ne 
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A Si ft to Users, or 


for you if you do something for us 


and benefits. 


If you are one of the several million 
users of Pompeian Massage Cream we will 
be pleased to send you a 2-oz. jar of our 
cream for the small favor asked below. As 
you know, this size is sold by druggists for 
50 cents. (See “INSTRUCTIONS” below.) 


_ Pompeian is the most popular face cream made. 


—— 


. Wrinkles and crow’s feet are driven away, sallow- 
| Fk or Her ness vanishes, angles are rounded out and eine chins 
reduced by its use. ‘Thus the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin, 
and the curves of cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained 
~ past middle age by the woman who has found what Pompeian Massage 
~ Cream will do. Massage for a few minutes each day with Pompeian 
| Massage Cream is all that is necessary. It aids nature in nature’s own 
way and gives wholesome, natural beauty—a thousand times better 
than the artificial “beauty” given by cosmetics. It substitutes curves 
for angles, firm flesh for flabbiness and double chins, and fullness for 
hollows. Moreover, being a non-grease cream, it will not—CAN- 


NOT— grow hair on the face. 


What Women Say: 


e 
' Note * find out what its subscribers thought of products advertised in its pages. That Pompeian 
from the few of the many letters we have space to reproduce (exactly as written except the underscorings). 
| the writers of these unusual endorsements. People who do use Pompeian are certainly enthusiastic. 
t 
i| 


Pompeian Massage Cream has marvelous cleaning secessary article on the totlet table of any refined 


A 50c Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 


A 10c Special Sample Jar to those 
unacquainted with its merits 


If you are not one of the several 
million users of Pompeian Massage, and wish to learn its 
peculiar merits and benefits we will be pleased to send 
you a quarter oz. jar for the small favor asked below. 
This special quarter oz. sample jar is ordinarily sent by 
us for 10 cts. to cover cost of postage and packing. It is 
not sold in the stores. (See “INSTRUCTIONS” below.) 


Even if you are not a regular Pompeian user, it is very easy to get a 50c jar free.. 
Just buy a jar of Pompeian instead of the face cream you are now using; then follow 
directions below; 50 cents is worth saving, especially when you have a chance to discover why 


Pompeian Massage Cream | 


| “It Makes and Keeps People Good-Looking” 


These endorsements were sent to the ‘‘ Good Housekeeping *’ Magazine. This publication, noted for its discriminating class of readers, wished to 
assage Cream stands high in their estimation is evident 
Obviously, we are not at liberty to give the names of 


Ihave used Pompetan Massage Cream for three or 


. 
~ 


>., This Coupon is Worth 50c 


* The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—I, the undersigned, have conscientiously dis- 

es, tributed the six certificates, as directed, to six people. 
~ I enclose their names and addresses; also a label from 
, * a Pompeian Jar. Please send without cost to me 


As proof of my sincerity I sign 
name hereto. Write on margin if necessary. 


. 
~ my 
ys 
=a x 

~ 


- your 50c jar. 
* 


| Free 


If you 
do something 
for us 


: To cure shaving soreness and for cleanliness, 
Fi or Him men should use Pompeian Massage Cream. It 
takes out pore dirt that mere soap and water washing cannot 
remove. But it also takes away all after-shaving discomfort. It 
gradually strengthens the skin and enables you to shave frequently 
without ill effect. It also flexes the muscles, removes wrinkles 
and banishes the drawn expression caused by the concentrated 
thinking and working of to-day. It gives the skin the ruddy, healthy, 
athletic look that all normal men desire. After a day of work, 
travel or sport nothing refreshes like a Pompeian Massage. ‘Tell the 
barber “Pompeian” and let him give you no other. Or massage 


yourself at home—easy with POMPEIAN Massage Cream. 


What the Men Say: 


We have used Pompeian Massage Cream in our family for some 
time, and all are equally pleased with its beneficial effects. My 
son, who is just beginning to shave, was greatly troubled with 
his face until some friend recommended him to try Pompeian 
Massage Cream after shaving, and the trouble disappeared en- 
tirely after its use and has not returned. My young daughter 


ee: I have seen a woman go to her room LODE tre, woman. Mrs. ,Columbia, Tenn. Sour years aud could weite volumes on its excellent qual- has been troubled with freckles for some time, but since using the 
haggard, weary and worn, and issue therefrom a short I went out with my sister one morning and saw one ities—space, however, forbids. f . cream they are hardly to be noticed. Mr. » Denver, Col. 
pester coking as of she (GL ie ses the bloom GA whole side of a front window of a drug store decorated Miss , Detroit, Mich. - Ieee eA pero d fs 2 

ene » the skin was so rosy, and the tired lines so much with nothing but Pompeian Massage Cream. We pur- at Seades GRE SEGE Gayl. ove! The skin feels delightfully refreshed after the use of Pompeian 

less observable. Mrs. , Detroit, Mich. chased a supply. She writes to know ifI amstill growing _ Pompeian Massage Cream /eaves the skin so7t, cool, Massage Cream, and looks clean and healthy. A 50c jar lasts a 


young which, of course, lam. /¢ sone of the luxuries 
of my life. It goes so far as to make me feel at peace 
with all the world. Mrs. , Orwell, N.Y. 


Pompeian Massage Cream all the boysuse at the barbers, 
and I have enjoyed its use, too, I have been in their 
Cleveland factory and am acquainted with some of the 
firm so that I feel that / caz speak with experterce as to 
its merits as a cream and zts wonderfilly sanitary 
manufacture. Mrs. , Detroit, Mich. 


} Because I like to be clean “‘cell deep” I like Pompeian 
Massage Cream. The first time I used it I was as 
startled as at my first Turkish bath. 

rs. 


, Everett, Mass. 


Pompeian Massage Cream certainly works wonders for 

H one who uses it perseveringly. I have fairly scoured 
} my skin with soap and water, then after using Pompeian 
Cream was able to rub off what looked like dirt. It 
fives one a sense of freshness and cleanliness un- 


My husband uses it always after shav- 
zug. We began its use through advertisements in Good 
Housekeeping. 


and velvety. 


I have used Pornpeian Massage Cream and can truth- 
fully say that I believe 2¢ wzl/ do all that is claimed for 
z¢, if one will persist in its use. 


Pompeian Massage Cream is excedlent for the skin, 
giving tt a soft, healthy look, 


long time. Mr. » Denver, Col. 


Irs. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I find your cream to be very good after a shave. It makes the 
face feel better and does away with the stinging, itchy feeling. 1 
have procured a couple of bottles. W.A,. McNeil, Richmond, Va. 


I state with pleasure that I have been using your massage cream 
avery long time, and heartily recommend it to all, as I think it is the 
best made and the best ever will be made. I think a gentleman’s 


Miss , Salem, Oregon. 


equalled by anything I have aie, used. Bristol, R. I Recently I sent to the Pompeian Mfg. Company in Miss , Mansonville, Canada. cabinet is not complete without it. It is very refreshing and heal- 
. , yin Ale answer to the advertisement in Goud Housekeeping, fora - J ‘ ing, especially when a man shaves. It instantly relieves that sore 
sample of Massage Cream. Itwasreceivedpromptly. Will We have used and like Pompeian Massage Cream. It and itchy feeling. I am more than pleased STH at 


say that I am pleased with it and cozsider zt all that it ts 


results. I know it will remove all facial blemishes, 
claimed to be. Mrs. , South Willington, Conn. 


Smooth out all lines and wrinkles, and zs ax absolutely 


| 
| 
{ 
} 
| I have used Pompeian Massage Cream with gratifying 
| 
| 
| 


Certificates Below —Cut Off and Give to Friends 


GIFT — Sample Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 


GIFT — Sample Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 


isan excellent article and does ot need the use of powder 
after tts use. 


This quarter ounce jar permits of a thorough test of 
Pompeian, the largest-selling face cream made. Discover 
how it imparts a clear, fresh, smooth skin for women at all 

| times and men with shaving soreness. Sixteen-page mas- 
| sage booklet on care of face sent with each jar. Don’t bother 
) to write a letter. Just enclose this coupon, your name and 
_ address, and 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover cost of postage 
and packing. Do it now before you lose coupon. Address: 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0, 


GIFT — Sample Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 


This quarter ounce jar permits of a thorough test of 
Pompeian, the largest-selling face cream made. Discover 
how it imparts a clear, fresh, smooth skin for women at all 
times and men with shaving soreness. Sixteen-page mas- 
sage booklet on care of face sent with each jar. Don’t bother 
to write a letter. Just enclose this coupon, your name and 
eae and 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover cost of postage 

Packing. Do it now before you lose coupon. Address: 


Pompeian Mfg. Co.,49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


GIFT — Sample Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 
This quarter ounce jar permits of a thorough test of 
Pompeian, the largest-selling face cream made. Discover 
how it imparts a clear, fresh, smooth skin for women at all 
nes and men with shaving soreness. Sixteen-page mias- 


_to write a letter. Just enclose this coupon, your name and 
/ d je and 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover cost of postage 
and packing. Do it now before you lose coupon. Address: 


, 


} Sage booklet on care of face sent with each jar. Don’t bother 


Pompeian Mfg. Co.,49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O, 


This quarter ounce jar permits of a thorough test of 
Pompeian, the largest-selling face cream made. Discover 
how it imparts a.clear, fresh, smooth skin for women at all 
times and men with shaving soreness. 


Sixteen-page mas- 
sage booklet on care of face sent with each jar. Don’t bother 
to write a letter. Just enclose this coupon, your name and 
address, and 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover cost of postage 
and packing. Do it now before you lose coupon. Address: 


Pompeian Mfg. Co.,49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


GIFT — Sample Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 


This quarter ounce jar permits of a thorough test of 

Pompeian, the largest-selling face cream made. Discover 
how it imparts a clear, fresh, smooth skin for women at all 
times and men with shaving soreness. Sixteen-page mas- 
sage booklet on care of face sent with each jar. Don't bother 
to write a letter. Just enclose this coupon, your name and 
address, and 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover cost of postage 
and packing. Do it now before you lose coupon. Address: 


Pompeian Mfg. Co.,49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


GIFT — Sample Jar of Pompeian Massage Cream 


how it imparts a clear, fresh, smooth skin for women at all 
times and men with shaving soreness. Sixteen-page inas- 
sage booklet on care of face sent with each jar. 


Address: 


and packing. Do it now before you lose coupon. 


This quarter ounce jar permits of a thorough test of 
Pompeian, the largest-selling face cream made. Discover 


Don’t bother 
to write a letter. Just enclose this coupon, your name and 
address, and 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover cost of postage 


Pompeian Mfg. Co.,49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Chas, J. Hromatka, 928 Perry St., Allegheny, Pa. 


Note: Last two endorsements taken from the hundreds of unsolicited ones 
on file in our office. 


Instructions. How to Get Gift 
Cut off the 6 certificates. -@4 Distribute them tosix grown 4% 


To get the 50c Jar Free: people (no two in same family), They will be rs 


glad to learn about Pompeian Massage Cream. Give us the names and addresses of these six friends or rel- A 
atives, and when writing us enclose the 50c coupon (in the upper right-hand corner of this page) along with ¢ 
the label from the Pompeian Jar you have in your house. (Warm water applied to the label will bring it vd Th 

: ¢ e 
off quickly.) You are, hence, to send us the label, the 50c aa and 6 names and addresses, for 
only with the latter can we check up the plan. The Cream will be forwarded promptly and _post- 
paid. The same person can obtain only one free jar, and 50c Coupon must be enclosed when 
writing us for free 50-cent jar. 


Cut off any three of the six cer- 
e 
To get 10c [Sample] Jar Free e tificates, 2 Distribute them to ¢ 
3 grown people (no two in the same family). They will be just as interested to learn about ¢ 
Fe ‘ ¢ 
Pompeian as you are. Give us the names and addresses of these 3 friends or relatives, 0 
and when writing us enclose the 1 0c coupon in the lower right-hand corner of this page. é 
Be sure to give us the exact names and addresses of the 3 people towhom you give # 
the coupons, as only with the latter can we check up the plan. The Cream will ¢ 
be sent you promptly and postpaid. The same person can obtain only one free ¢ 
jar and the 10c coupon must be enclosed when writing us for free 10c jar. # 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. +... 


49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. » Omaha, Neb. 


yee Pompeian 
vig Mfg. Co., 

@ 49Prospect St. 
¢° Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—I, the undersigned, 
have conscientiously distributed 
the three certificates, as directed, to 
three people. I enclose their names 
and addresses. Please send without 
cost to me your 10c sample jar and 16-page 
beauty booklet. As proof of my sincerity I 
sign my name hereto 


.¢° This Coupon is Worth 10c 


eH 


Williams °scx® 
| : STICK i Be ge al 
“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face Cover 


The best results in shaving come from the constant Nickeled 
use of Williams’ Shaving Stick. 

No other yields the same thick creamy lather; no 
other keeps the face so soft and smooth. 

Some one of the many good qualities of Williams’ 
Shaving Stick may be found in other sticks, but no 
other shaving stick combines all of them. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick comes in the Nickeled 
Box, Hinged Cover. 

It can also be had in the leatherette-covered metal box as 
formerly. Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c, 


if your druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough 
for 50 shaves) for 4c in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Willams’ . 
Jersey Crean 
Toilet Soap 


The daily use of Williams’ Jersey Cream Soap insures soft, smooth 
hands and face and a clear, healthful condition of the skin. — 

Prove this for yourself by using it for a week or two if you a 
troubled with roughness, irritation and chapping incident to the wi 
months. (Jersey Cream Soap possesses the peculiarly soft, cream-like, 
soothing and refreshing qualities which have made Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps so famous.) 


A Handsome Soap Box Free 


i 
As an inducement to a thorough trial of this soap, for a limited time, / 
any druggist will give a purchaser of four cakes, without extra charge, : 
a handsome, nickeled, hinged-cover soap box. Invaluable in travel- ‘4 
ing, camping or at home. 7 

-If your druggist fails to supply you, send 60 cents in stamps and we q 
will send the four cakes of soap and soap box by return mail. i 


; William? 
Violet Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


Because of its great purity, almost impalpable 
fineness, velvety smoothness and its dainty and 
sweet perfume, Williams’ Talcum Powder .per- 


fectly fulfills the requirements of a Toilet and 
Face Powder. 


Two odors, Violet and Carnation. A full sized can of either sent 
on receipt of 15 cents in stamps if your dealer does not supply you. 
_ An original and unique feature of Williams’ Talcum Powder 
is the box with the hinged top. It’s quick and handy and prevents 
all leaking and silting of the powder. THE 

The new cap does away with all the objectionable features of the paeaatblebe is PS 
old revolving top. Our hinge-cap will not spring open in the bag Se NN. oad 
or trunk, but can be raised by a slight touch of the thumb. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Cona. 


IS name was 
James Edward 
Rudolph Cork- 
jngham, but no one 


ever called him that. 
Tremont folk knew 
him as Little Corky— 
that is, folk outside 
of Consolidated Trac- 
tion. Within that cor- 
i poration he was known 
| as Mr. Corkingham, 
Et it was important 
aie said it, for he 
Me Geese Superin- 
_tendent and a man to 
I hee be respected. Gene- 
vie ve had been broken 
 tocall him Jamie—but 

| that anticipates. 

| There had been a 
_ Big Corky in Tremont 
-—and Tremont had 
not forgotten, had 
" given the diminutive 
_ quickly to the son. 
_ Corky pére had been 
aman of wit and wis- 
' dom, had snatched vic- 
tory out of defeat in 
_ the great strike of ’88, 
had proved himself so 
Grilient, so subtle a 
general, that even 
_ those who had hated 
him in battle came, 
with the others, to 

whisper respectfully as he passed: 

_the horse-cars.”’ 


“That’s Big Corky of 
And after years had come to pass, and 
_ the horse-cars, the mutinous drivers and Big Corky were 


one, Tremont still remembered him. But this is not his 
ry. It is preface to point the way for Corky fils, the 
an who was called Little in supreme disregard of truth 
d stature. 

It was Little Corky’s réle to live up to traditions. He 
ed up to each of them. He went ahead, hammer and 
tongs, hitting hard, but never hitting foul, and old Jim 
Connaughton, the General Manager of Consolidated 
Traetion, away up at the top, watched the son of his 
ade come climbing up the ladder. Big Corky come 
ylifeagain! The gaunt frame of that general, the fearless 
blue eyes, the straight, thin mouth—Big Corky was re- 


‘Tremont called Little, because it knew him not. 
_ It is a shaky ladder that leads atop, but the General 
Iperintendent was Corkingham, and trod it fearlessly. 
When he was close to Jim Connaughton he paused to 
catch his breath. General Superintendent of Consolidated 
Traction—$7500 a year—seven thousand men under him 
at was climbing some! He became introspective. 
r the first time in his busy life he realized that he was 
ely. He was really quite alone in the world, and his 
Ir was growing thin upon his temples. He decided that 
s time for him to marry. 
ttle Corky started out to pick a wife as he would pick 
automobile or a suit of clothes—something that 
d fit well. He measured and laid his plans carefully, 
as it was beginning to be an unsatisfactory process, 
met Genevieve. She was not within his plans, but what 
such material things as plans when Genevieve came? 
d little tendrils of hair that clung lovingly to her 
y neck, and Little Corky fell in love with each tendril, 
loved her big, brown eyes, he loved the tiny, laughing 
h—he loved her separately, collectively, individually, 
iolly—he loved her in the madness of a man who has 
cheated out of love many years of his life. He 
d those precious plans and remade them to include 
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Every Time She Saw That Empty Chair Across the Gayly-Set 
Table She Grew More Furious at Little Corky 


Genevieve. He was not a bad sort, this Little Corky, and 
$7500 was big money in Tremont. He asked her to marry 
him. 

At this point it may be stated that Little Corky’s plans 
had an upset. The brown eyes and the dancing hair- 
tendrils had plans of their own—plans that ran tangent 
to those of the General Superintendent of Consolidated 
Traction—plans for a lifelong devotion to mamma, plans 
for teaching Cherokee Indians, plans that taxed all of 
Little Corky’s patience. Still, it was noticed that she did 
not let go of him entirely. She liked him far too well for 
that. She knew him better and better all the while, and 
all the while he grew upon her. 

But Little Corky had his faults. For one thing, he was 
very uncertain. He took frightful risks. On the night of 
the Assembly he never showed up at all—a fearful offense. 
When he came to her and explained that one of their big 
engines down at Beverly Docks had burned out that 
evening, she listened coldly. Little Corky felt chilled. 
Yet if it had been any other man in Tremont, or out, he 
would never have been forgiven. 

He was duly contrite for a long time after that fiasco, 
trying to regain his lost ground. But things went from 
bad to worse. It was a hard winter for Consolidated 
Traction; engines kept breaking down, there were hours 
when the busy, hill-climbing lines stood still and Corky 
worked like a beaver—and kept breaking his engagements 
with Genevieve. 

She gave a dinner at which he was to meet some awfully 
nice Boston folk, and Corkingham arrived just in time for 
the dessert, flustered and blurting out something about a 
snarl in the cable-roads. 

Why merely repeat instances? On the afternoon of her 
tea Corky never showed up—the board of directors, or 
some other frumpish thing, was holding a special session, 
the phone told her, but that meant little to her exasperated 
soul. On Tremont’s one great night of opera Genevieve 
turned down three men in his favor, and then never went 
at all. The telephone related some excuse about how the 
General Superintendent had to go before an aldermanic 
committee and tell those solons just what you could do 
and could not do handling trolley-cars on an eight per cent. 
hill. Genevieve tore off her evening gown in anger. Other 
men were not the same. They were bankers or lawyers — 
anything save railroad men—able to plan their time care- 
fully and keep their engagements to the minute. Young 
Denning was a physician, but he never had patients that 
made him keep exacting young women in a constant fear 
of disappointment. Nicholas Vane Shipney, the architect, 
even boasted of his systematic methods in this regard. 
Once he had kept the Hon. Jerry O’Connor—Tremont’s 
most spectacular millionaire—who was seeking his pro- 
fessional services, waiting for an hour, while he had taken 
Genevieve for a drive, according to previous appointment. 

Shipney was the particular fly in Corkingham’s ointment. 
Little Corky underrated him. He underrated Shipney 
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because he was very much 
afraid of Shipney. He 
regarded Shipney as a 
calm and flaccid thing in 
trousers— good-mannered, 
good-looking, amiable, 
able—but stodgy. Every- 
thing being equal, Little 
Corky thought that Ship- 
ney would have little 
chance; but things were 
not equal when one man 
had only to throw down 
his pencil and go home, 
while the other had a big 
and debilitated trans- 
portation system on his 
shoulders. 

They were being 
weighed in the balanceand 
Corkingham felt that he 
was on the heavy side of 
the scales. So he hated 
Shipney cheerfully, hated 
his calm, agreeable man- 
ners, the smooth set of his 
shiny tile, his absolute cer- 
tainty—confound a man 
who is stodgy, anyhow! 


Corky had been good 
all summer, because Con- 
solidated Traction, which 
reserved most of its capers 
for winter, had been good. 
He had gained great 
groundwith Genevieveand 
the calm Shipney began to 
be somewhat alarmed; there seemed to be one particular 
spot in Tremont where Corky was not Little. 

“Can’t you care yet?” Corky demanded of her, just as 
he had demanded many times before. 

She poked the toe of her tiny slipper out from under the 
skirt of her gown and studied it intently. Perhaps she 
had discovered for the first time that she owned that little 
foot and tiny slipper. 


“‘T do care,” she said to the slipper. ‘I care a whole 
lot.”’ 

Corkingham took that to himself. A thousand paces 
gained! 


“Then you will marry me?” he pleaded, seeking to lead 
her further up and on. She gave him one of her pretty 
hands, but still she talked to her slipper. 

“Not quite so quickly—dear.”’ She just breathed that 
last word, but Little Corky’s heart thumped joyously. 
She paused, and he proceeded to follow up his advantage. 

““Do—dear,”’ he shot back at her. He became remi- 
niscent, and rumbled on in a low voice: “‘ You know what 
Tremont has called me— Little Corky.” 

“‘No. You are Big Corky,’’ she corrected. 
accomplished so much.”’ 

““No, no,’”’ he contradicted in turn. 
be but one Big Corky, and he has been. It’s not easy 
living up to as big a man as the pater was. Other things 
have not made it easier. I used to think that when the 
pater died and we found that he had put all his savings 
in those wildcat mining-stocks that some one had hit me. 
It didn’t seem as if I were going to get half a chance. 
Now I know that it was that very thing that made me 
strike ahead, to try and model myself after the pater. I 
thought 

But Little ee suddenly realized that he was talking 
too much, and he halted. 

“Don’t stop,” said Genevieve. 

“T am not going to stop—now,”’ he replied. 

She pursed her pretty mouth in an assumption of vexa- 
tion, but Corkingham was not easily daunted and again 
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“You have 


““There can never 
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demanded answer to his 
all-important question. 
Alittle time, she pleaded 
—so important a thing 
—and a little time she 
was granted. A week? 
Oh, no, that would have 
beenaneternity to Little 
Corky. Four days? 
three days? two? Gen- 
evieve told him that he 
might come to heron the 
following evening. 

“We'll have a little 
dinner (éte-d-téte. Ill 
ship mamma over to 
Aunt Kitty’s’”—Gene- 
vieve managed her 
mamma perfectly— 
“and we'll be alone.” 

She broke all the sage 
rules of etiquette set 
down for the guidance of 
young ladies, and went 
with him to the door. 
The little hand found 
its resting-place again. 

“Good-night, dear,” 
she said, and never gave 
even a fleeting glance 
toward that tiny slipper. 

He could not answer. 
He was too happy for 
speech. 

“Don’t fail me to- 
morrow night,” she 
laughed. ‘‘ To-morrow 
night, of all nights!” 

“Of all nights, dear,” 
he pledged himself gal- 
lantly, as he drew the 
little hand, ever and 
ever so gently, to his lips. 


Slowly ane uoxt day 
dragged to its dusk. It 
was the second day of October, and Little Corky knew that 
he would remember seconds of October until the end of his 
life. He dawdled with the work upon his desk, and the 
fascinating problems of railroading lost their fascinations 
for him. Getting folk up and down the hills and along the 
flats, the chesswork of moving hundreds of cars, all the 
brisk, little puzzles of his work became as mere drudgery to 
him. He was withina greater, far more joyous puzzle of life. 

So he went through the long hours of the day, his eyes 
reverting every few minutes to the little clock upon his 
desk, signing his name in the wrong place on every blank 
that was handed to him, jumbling, tumbling, confusing, 
like a man whose wits had taken sail into another land. 

Maxfield, his chief clerk, came in to him with freshly 
typewritten sheets for him to sign. Little Corky reached 
mechanically for his pen, but Maxfield halted him. 

“You have written the same letter to these folks three 
times to-day,” said the chief clerk. Maxfield’s tone 
seemed to demand apology. 

“Beg your pardon,” snapped the General Superintend- 
ent. “I’m thinking out a big proposition and so I grew 
a bit careless.” 


Five o’clock and close to the hour that was appointed 
for Little Corky to go up upon the hill-top for his answer. 
Five o’clock and no sixty-dollar-a-month clerk ever quit 
work more promptly than the General Superintendent of 
Consolidated Traction—whose every move was supposed 
to be an incentive and an example to the thousands be- 
neath him—quit work on that second of October. 

The second hand on the regulator above Maxfield’s 
head in the outer office had not again encircled its monot- 
onous round before the door of the inner room opened and 
Corkingham, hatted and ready to hurry to his rooms to 
dress for the all-important dinner, stood within it. Before 
he could close the door his desk telephone began ringing, 
violently —insistently. 

“Car’s smashed a milk-wagon or Jim Connaughton 
wants me to come over to the club and eat with him,” 
were the excuses that came to his mind, but he lingered 
a moment later in the door, deciding whether to go to the 
*phone or to cut andrun. It kept up its incessant ringing 
and Little Corky yielded—Maxfield saw the door shut 
again in front of his chief. 

Corkingham snatched up the receiver quickly, as if he 
begrudged each precious second that he lost now. 
“Well, well, this is Corkingham,”’ he shouted. 

do you want?” 

Then the receiver eee See into his ear. 


“What 


Genevieve was positive that ay had told Gorkingharn 
to come at sharp half after six, and here it was nearly seven, 


The Door That Carried Him Into the Unknown Carried Him to Safety 
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and the dinner—that dinner that 
was to have been so great an event 
to each of them— was growing cold. 
She sat in a big chair in the library, 
restless and nervous to a degree, 
for it had been a long, hard day 
for her, too, and watched the cold 
minute-hand of the clock reach 
the hour. 

Seven. Past seven. Five min- 
utes past seven, then ten, then 
fifteen. She was reduced, first to 
despair, then to anger. What busi- 
ness had Corkingham trifling with 
such an engagement asthis? Had 
he not learned his lesson yet, after 
all those grievous falls? If he 
should fail her this time there 
would be absolutely no forgive- 
ness for—the very dearest fellow 
in all the world. 

These thoughts, the creeping 
hand of the clock, gave her mind 
no rest. She stirred herself into a 
deeper resentment, that almost 
boiled and frothed. Once her love 
for the fellow became uppermost, 
and she tiptoed to the street-door, 
opened it and stood there for a 

moment, a picture, 
framed in the light from 
within. It was very 
quiet without. The 
street was filled with 
trees and the shadows 
lay heavy. Off in the 
distance she caught a 
faint glow upon the sky, 
as if thrown there by a 
far-away fire, and once 
she caught the faint 
whistle of a speeding 
’ fire-engine. All else was 
very still and she turned 
in again, shut the door 
behind her and found 
her way to the dining-room. The clock in the library 
struck eight. ‘‘You may serve dinner, Harrison,” said 
Genevieve. 

By a supreme effort she held herself in check as she 
nibbled at a few half-spoiled dishes. She kept herself 
admirably in check, for the butler’s eyes never seemed to 
leave her. But it was all effort, as studied as the efforts of 
an actress upon the stage. Every time she saw that 
empty chair across the gayly-set table she grew more 
furious at Little Corky. She knew now that she hated 
him thoroughly, and, knowing that, did not know of that 
great, deep love within her heart that a passing snow had 
hidden for a moment. 

Harrison—whose real name was Dooley and a bar to 
perfection in house service thereby—did not understand. 
He thought he understood. He had never liked that 
Corkingham from the beginning, he had quite frowned 
upon the affair between Miss Cowles and the General 
Superintendent of Consolidated Traction. Harrison— 
having come up from below—had little use for others who 
trod the same ladder. He had particularly little use for 
Corkingham, who had been known to be uncertain before 
this. Now Miss Genevieve would have a bit of a lesson. 

So it was with no small sense of satisfaction that, an hour 
later, he carried a square envelope, much waxed and 
impressed, to the messenger call at the drug store. Like 
a model servant he stopped beneath the arc-light at the 
corner to note the address upon the envelope: Nicholas 
Vane Shipney. Now, there wasa gentleman! Mr.Shipney 
did not forget his manners or his engagements. Mr. 
Shipney had a proper respect for Harrison, who was born 
Dooley. Mr. Shipney was worth a thousand of these 
upstart Corkinghams! 

Genevieve summoned her mother hurriedly. Mamma 
drove up to the big house among the trees just as Shipney’s 
letter went slipping down the hill toward Shipney’s apart- 
ments. Mamma was not given too much to understand; 
in fact, as it was, she was given considerably more than 
she could easily understand. But she had long since 
learned that protests were useless. She listened to the 
torrent of talk that was poured upon her and dimly realized 
that she was passing through a memorable day. 

As for Genevieve, the second day of October would 
remain in her memory for years. She would not easily 
forget a single one of the events that came into her life 
that memorable Tuesday. 


Seven words came into the ears of Little Corky over that 
telephone receiver: 

“County Line’s afire. They can’t check it.” 

Those seven words told an entire story to the General 
Superintendent. 
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County Line afire! He knew what that meant. Their 
biggest car-barn, and the most ramshackle old bit of fuel 
that Consolidated owned, was doomed to go. For Little 
Corky had known for years that, if a fire ever started in 
these old, wooden sheds, that was the beginning and the 
ending of the story. 

He hung up his telephone receiver with a quick twist 
of his wrist and was out of his office—waiting for no 
plodding elevator—but down the stairs, two and three 
steps at a time, out into the street. Jim Connaughton’s 
big touring-car stood there at the curb. 

““Mr. Connaughton’s in at a board meeting. You’ve 
got to take me out to County Line in double-quick.” 

Connaughton’s chauffeur had never been told to take 
orders from Mr. Corkingham, but it would have been folly 
for him to have refused this one. Corky threw himself into 
the deep tonneau of the automobile, the chauffeur pulled 
levers, swirled around his steering wheel, and they were 
off for the hills. 

A quick thought of Genevieve, now that they were 
under way. He could get to a phone as soon as they 
reached County Line and she would understand—she 
must understand how much was at stake with the big 
barns all afire. If the thing were exaggerated and the 
fire of no consequence—a pretty improbable ‘‘if’’—he 
might come to her only a little later. But she must under- 
stand—as if so pretty a girl would ever understand the 
mere importance of a car-barn to the operation of a big 
street-railroad. 

They made the long hill-climb and were up on the 
terraced plateau, which forms the upper and newer portion 
of Tremont. Others were bound for the fire down that 
same avenue. In the distance an engine shrieked its 
alarms and sent clouds of sparks trailing in its plume 
behind. Another engine was overhauling them, whistling 
its hoarse commands to clear the way. Doors were open, 
windows up, and hatless folk were running to the avenue 
to see the danger. Most of them saw little, nothing save 
the wicked splotch of light off toward the edge of the city, 
the whirling procession of fire apparatus and automobiles 
whipping their way down the smooth pavement of the 
avenue. 

County Line barn covered an entire square. It was a 
collection of sheds and stables—relics of horse-car days in 
Tremont—and Little Corky had been nagging at Jim 
Connaughton to tear them down and rebuild, in modern 
construction, ever since he came to have authority in 
Consolidated. The place was used chiefly for storage of 
out-of-service cars: winter cars in summer, open cars in 
winter. : 

“Tf we lose our closed cars out in that tinder-box,” 
Corkingham thought, as the big car jounced him unmerci- 
fully, for they were off the asphalt now and making their 
speed on cobble, ‘‘it will be bad for Consolidated this 
winter. Our power troubles won’t be a circumstance to 
hauling Christmas shoppers in open cars.” 

He found Starrett, the fire chief, in front of the blaze, 
directing the work of his men. That authority did not 
lean to Corkingham’s suggestion to pull out the winter 
cars. 

““We can’t do it, Mr. Corkingham. It’s got too big a 
start on us. You can’t get out your cars.” 

Little Corky turned on him like a tiger. 

“Damn it, man,” he snapped. ‘‘ You can’t say ‘can’t’ 
tome,now. Do you realize what it means if we lose those 
cars? They’re our winter equipment.” 

But Starrett was well used to such protests and he 
smiled as he said: 

“Too late, Mr. Corkingham.” 

“Too late—not a bit of it. If we don’t get those cars 
out of that bonfire we’ll kill off half Tremont with pneu- 
monia within six months.” 

“‘T wouldn’t ask any of my men to risk their lives pulling 
out a bunch of old trolley cars,’ Starrett replied, making 
off as an indication that the matter was closed with him. 
But Little Corky was not convinced. 

“Tf your men can’t, mine can,” he retorted. 

But that was easier said than done. The squad at 
County Line seemed, for the moment, paralyzed with fear. 
Holstetter, the day depot-master, sat on a pile of rails 
across the road and cried like a little child. Old Peter 
Schmidt, who relieved Holstetter on the night trick, was 
of a different fibre. 

“T’ll do it and they’ll follow me,” he said. 

If the sturdy-hearted old German was not afraid of that 
great, roaring blaze, then neither was Little Corky. So 
with these two to lead, the little corps of street railroad 
men, their brass controller-handles in hand, went in 
through the clouds of blackness that rolled down under the 
brilliancy of flame, and caught a last look at the awestruck 
crowd against the police lines. 

It was impenetrably dark there—like the blackness of 
the nether world—but old Peter Schmidt could have made — 
his way around County Line with his eyes shut, and he 
led the three—Little Corky and two motormen who were 
not afraid. 

The winter cars stood in long rows in the part of the barn 
as yet unreached by the spread of the flames, although 


before been such an incentive for him 
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their painted sides were beginning to blister. The work 
of the four men was to jump aboard their front platforms 
and run them out inte the street, where more cautious 
souls were ready to take them farther from danger. Then 
the four men, always led by old Peter Schmidt, would go 
back again into the smoke-filled cavern and bring out 
another quartet of the bulky, helpless cars. 

They must have worked for fully a half-hour, there in 
the blackness of a humid world, for Starrett was doing 
his part by concentrating his water on the shed where 
they worked, the only part of County Line from which 
they stood even a chance of removing the cars. There were 
perhapstwo dozen streams upon the very building in which 
they worked, and one of these knocked one of Little 
Corky’s helpers flat upon his back. They picked up his 
limp and unconscious form, put it on a car platform, and 
sent it out into the places of fresh air and safety. 

The other motorman came to Little Corky. 

“T’ve a wife an’ three kids,”’ he began, “‘an’ I 

“JT understand,’ Corkingham interrupted. 
done your duty. I can spare you.” 

Then they could only move two cars at a time— Little 
Corky and old Peter Schmidt—and all the while the 
hungry flames were closer upon them. 

Two cars—four cars—six cars. 

Then it was that Little Corky lost sight of the old 
German. He was shouting, but the flames were shouting, 
too, and the smoke rolled in upon them thicker than ever 
before. Little Corky jumped up on the front platform 
of a long double-trucker, slipped his controller-handle into 
place, when, of a sudden, he saw flame 
where there had been naught but smoke, 
and he knew that the last car had gone 
from that door—the fire was already 
across the entrance. 

He dropped from the car, and as he did 
so he could watch the tiny, hungry, yel- 
low tongues run along the dry timbers 
of the girdered roof of the shed. Then 
he realized the worst. 

At that moment Genevieve came into 
his thoughts, and he knew that he must 
escape from the trap. There had never 


” 


“You've 


to save his life. He looked about him 
for ways and means, for the avenue of 
escape. 

Then he halted. Where was old Peter 
Schmidt? 

Little Corky knew that he could not 
go out of the barn and leave the old 
man to hisfate. He proceeded carefully 
alongside the cars on the next track, 
thankful for the instant that the flames 
that were eating the roof above his head 
made the barn suddenly light. He turned 
the end of that row of cars and in an 
instant caught sight of the old man at 
the front end of the place, running the 
gauntlet of the entrance through to 
safety. 

But that was his final glimpse of Peter 
Schmidt. For he lost sight of the figure 
of the old German in a cloud of thick, 
black smoke that came pouring in upon 
him and made the place, that had been 
lighted momentarily, again the nether 
world. 

Little Corky knew full well the mean- 
ing of that smoke. The oil storage at 
County Line was in a tiny room close 
by the entrance of the big shed in which 
they had been working, and the oil had 
no longer been proof against the terrific 
pressure about. 

He plunged across the tracks, hoping 
to reach the side wall of the shed. He 
knew that his only hope lay there—and 
that hope was all but beyond him. 
There were deep pits between the rails 
of each track, where the inspectors 
might work beneath the cars that rested 
in the shed, and these were already 
filled with water. He crossed the first 
track and went waist-deep into the water. He crossed the 
pit, pulled himself up again on to the floor—then another 
track and another watery pit. 

After that he took stock of the situation for an instant. 
The rear of the roof was already beginning to crash in and 


Little Corky’s chance to reach the brick wall was to be - 


numbered in seconds. A long wire overhead, loosened by 
the steady progress of the flames, came dropping just 


behind, and when it struck the watery pit there was a 


blinding flash, and he realized that the current had been 
left on in the shed to help him get the cars out. 

Another flash, and a wire fell in front of him. Little 
Corky bumped against it in the pit, but it was already 
grounded and helpless, and he breathed a prayer at that. 


The third track and pit—the fourth—the fifth—and 
then Corkingham began to wonder how many more before 
he reached the brick wall that offered the remotest possi- 
bility of safety to him. He was thinking of Genevieve all 
the while. Her dinner must be cold by this time and she 
would be wondering why he did not come for his answer. 

He wondered what her answer was to be. He knew that 
it could be but one thing, eventually. He would have her 
now if he had to go to the far ends of the earth for her. 
When he really wanted anything he wanted it with his 
whole heart—for he was a whole-hearted man. He saw 
no future for him save a future with Genevieve or a future 
spent in reaching through a burning hell for safety placed 
at an infinite distance. 

The sixth track—the seventh—more blinding flashes of 
blue light—the whole of the overhead wiring was tumbling 
down upon him—then—bump—the wall. Then—crash— 
another section of the roof was down. 

The smoke was rolling about him; everything was 
molien to his fingers, but he was feeling his way along the 
hot brick wall—the one possibility of salvation. It seemed 
to Little Corky as if he must have gone amile along that 
furnace wall before he came to a door—although it was, in 
reality, scarce ten feet. But it was a door—and that was 
something. 

Where it led was beyond his ken. A door must lead 
somewhere, and anywhere would be better than the where 
in which he was. He pounded with might and main 
against the heavy door, for it was barred and bolted. 
The hand of God Almighty must have pushed behind 


They Were Being Weighed in the Balance, and Corkingham Felt 
That He was on the Heavy Side of the Scales 


Little Corky as he fought against that door, for, of a 
sudden, it crashed under his attack and he went tumbling 
over with it into the unknown. 


Starrett, the big chief, caught old Peter Schmidt as he 
came rolling out of the broad entrance doors of the burn- 
ing County Line. 

“No more cars,” gasped the old German, and he would 
have fallen if the chief had not caught him and given him 
to one of the young ambulance surgeons. 

‘Damn the cars,” roared Starrett. ‘‘Where’s Cork- 
ingham?” 

The old German twisted his hand back toward the 
inferno just behind him. ‘In there,’’ he whispered. 


Jim Connaughton came stumbling up to Starrett. 

“You've got to get him out, Pete,’’ he said. 

Holstetter might have been forgiven for sitting and 
crying at the loss of County Line, for here was the stern, 
old chief of Consolidated, tears trickling down his sooty, 
grimy face. 

“He said you’d have to have the closed cars,” grunted 
Starrett. 

“T’d rather have. lost every car in Tremont—than 
him,” said old Jim. He had known of Genevieve, and now 
he was thinking of a young girl, and of a young girl’s 
broken heart—this stern, old executive whom the papers 
sometimes deemed heartless. He caught Starrett savagely. 

“For God’s sake, Pete, don’t stand there and do noth- 
ing,” he cried at.the chief. 

But Starrett only replied by signaling Jim Connaughton 
to listen. The roof of that last shed was crashing in, 
section upon section, crash upon crash. The flames 
rolled higher and the black smoke grew thicker, and Star- 
rett knew that it was all over, although he did not dare 
tell Jim Connaughton that. 

But the minutes grew into a quarter of an hour, and 
then Jim Connaughton knew, too. For an instant he 
thought of telephoning Genevieve, but then—Jim Con- 
naughton had a deal of courage in his stout, old soul, but 
there are some things at which even a Spartan might 
hesitate. 


A man, who was lying on the hot metal surface of a 
broken door, opened his eyes. He might have been asleep 
for centuries, it seemed to him. It was 
awfully hot about him and smoke curled 
and rolled overhead; flame lighted every 
detail of his surroundings. 

But Little Corky, conscious again, 
was instantly aware of everything that 
had happened. The door that carried 
him into the unknown carried him to 
safety. Outside that particular shed at 
County Line was a sand-pit, and when 
the door gave way it coasted him gently 
down into the soft bottom of the hole, 
where water stood and safety reigned. 

He drew himself to his feet. It was 
not an easy task, for he was singed and 
burned and sore. But he made defi- 
nite—very great—effort, and, by dint 
of that great effort, he painfully climbed 
out of the sand-pit and back toward the 
outer world again. 


Connaughton was asking Starrett in 
a low voice when he would be able to 
search the ruins, when the chief put a 
dirty finger squarely over old Jim’s 
mouth, and pointed to a figure of a man 
coming toward them from down along 
the smouldering ruin of the burned barn. 

“From out of the tomb,” he whis- 
pered, and then he caught the arm of 
the General Manager to keep him from 
falling. 

For Jim Connaughton’s eyes were not 
too tear-filled to see Little Corky—Big 
Corky’s big son—coming toward them. 
He met the boy as he might have met 
his own son, embraced him, clasped him 
to his heart as a mother might clasp the 
boy whom she had given up for dead 
and whom God in His infinite goodness 
had returned to her. 


There was a little saloon across the 
way from where County Line stood, and 
to it old Jim led Little Corky, while 
reporters and other privileged folk filled 
the place. There Connaughton violated 
all rules, precedents and examples and 
poured brandy down his Superintend- 
ent’s throat until the greasy barroom 
-began slowly to sway about Corky’s 
head, and the lights grew misty. 

One thing did not swing nor sway— 
the clock over the bar. 

It said ‘‘eleven-thirty”’ to Little Corky, and it was an 
awful reminder to him that he had again missed an 
engagement with a lady—the most important engagement 
of his life. 

IT 

Gere CORKY slept late on the third of October. 

The flowers that filled his big desk were beginning to 
wilt before the General Superintendent, bearing many 
souvenirs of the fire—that fresh young surgeon had 
insisted on placing a big sticking-plaster on his forehead — 
came to receive the congratulations. They made him 
nervous with their talk, and he was glad when he was alone 
again so that he might get Genevieve on the wire. Never 
before was the telephone quite as exasperating as upon 


that very day. Though Central called and called, the 
report ‘‘Don’t answer’’ came so repeatedly as to alarm 
Little Corky. Then he comforted himself with the reflec- 
tion that in all probability the wire was out of order, and 
he planned to make a quick run up to the top of the hill 
to make hisamends. He doubted if this would be so diffi- 
cult this time. Surely Genevieve had read the morning 
papers—with all that bosh about his part at the fire. 

His quick run was repeatedly postponed. Jim Con- 
naughton—offering to back him to do all things possible 
and some things impossible—the board of directors, with 
a set of fool resolutions—all these kept him busy until 
after dinner. Then there was a quick run to the doctor’s 
—he did not want to burst in upon Genevieve with that 
ugly plaster on his forehead. But there was nothing 
quick at the doctor’s—a long waiting-line, and the M. D. 
himself off at a surgical case in the East End. Little 
Corky stood that until a quarter after eight and then he 
slipped out, despite the protests of the attendant. Better 
nasty old sticking-plasters all over his face than that 
Genevieve should wait another unnecessary minute. 

He went up to Genevieve’s on a car—was off the car 
before it came to a full stop—and hurrying down the 
street. At last he was close to his answer—twenty-four 
hours late, to be sure, but then, County Line could not be 
expected to burn more than once in a lifetime. 

The house was quite dark from the street, and he did not 
like that. He rang for a long time without answer, and 
he liked that less. He pounded upon the door, and finally, 
when he was reduced to despair and profanity, a man next 
door came and told him that he did not think any one was 
home. Pressed for details, this neighbor could not, or 
would not, give more. He saw that Little Corky looked 
like a tramp and advanced little information. If he did 
not move on the neighbor would telephone for the police. 

Corkingham sat a time on Genevieve’s door-step—de- 
feated and discouraged. Passing folk who saw him in the 
shadows of the foliage stared curiously. They would have 
stared even more curiously if they had realized that the 
forlorn figure, chin in hands, hat over forehead, was the 
man who mud been the chief figure of the mea S news. 


After a eine he got. up asd faced ‘the issue cae. 
Despair with him was a thing to be measured in minutes, 


In Primitive Communities the Sense of 
Fun is Ill-Developed 


T IS one of the most marked peculi- 
if arities of this new century that we 
are all engaged in an effort to learn 
more about the rest of the world. The 
Germans are curious about the French, 
the French are trying to understand the British, and the 
Americans are striving to find out wherein we differ from 
the Europeans in general. We want to see ourselves as 
others see us, and to see others as they see themselves. 
Weare spying out the secrets of the other nationalities, in 
the hope that we may learn more about our own essential 
Americanism. The enterprise is interesting, and the re- 
sult cannot but be instructive if we make use of all the 
means of comparison which lie open to us. And in this 
discussion of national differences and of racial distine- 
tions, perhaps nothing is more helpful than the consider- 
ation of national and racial types of humor. 

Show me what a man laughs at and I will tell you what 
manner of man he is. The deepest thinker, seeking to 
solve this problem of national individuality, would profit 
by a comparison of the comic papers that flourish in the 
several countries. He will find himself possessed of 
precious information after he has set over against each 
other the Kladderadatsch of the Germans and the Chari- 
vari of the French, the British Punch or the London 
Charivari and the American Life and Puck. Perhaps this 
comparison of humorous weeklies is of more immediate 
significance even than a contrasting of the great masters 
of the comic, of the creator of Falstaff with the creator of 
Tartuffe, of the chronicler of Mr. Pickwick with the 
chronicler of Tom Sawyer. 

But, first of all, we must make again the needful dis- 
tinction between two qualities often confounded because 
we have no fit names to keep them apart. We must again 
remind ourselves that humor is one thing, and quite 
another that precious gift we have to call the sense of 
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The Fire was Already Across the Entrance ~ 


humor. Humor, itself, is positive; itis what makes 
us laugh. The sense of humor is negative; and by 
its possession we prevent others from laughing at 
us. The two gifts are as distinct as may be, and 
they are not often to be found in the same man. 
More than one positive humorist who has moved 
the world to inextinguishable mirth has not had 
the negative ability which would restrain him from mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. In other words, the professed 
humorist is sometimes so lacking in the sense of humor 
that he takes himself too seriously, as Dickens did when 
he aired in public his private quarrel with the mother of 
his children. Probably there are few situations more 
annoying and more humiliating than that in which a man 
finds himself when he discovers that he who has made 
his fellows laugh again and again has, at last, given them 
cause to laugh at him, rather than with him. 

The invaluable sense of humor is an individual posses- 
sion; it is in.no ways rational or racial. This negative 
quality can be found among the French and the Germans, 
as well as among the British and the Americans. But 
positive humor varies from one language to another. The 
witz of Berlin could be born only on the banks of the Spree, 
and the esprit of Paris flourishes best by the borders of 
the Seine. The ‘‘ wheeze” of the London music-hall may 
fall flat in New York, just as the rapid-fire patter of the 
American variety-show may evoke only a blank stare in 
England. After all, the jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it. There is no profit in making a joke that 
is not taken; and no international clearing-house has yet 
been established for exchanging the merry jests of the 
several peoples. Often a quip which passed current in the 
land of its birth is nailed to the counter as spurious when 
it ventures to cross the sea. 

As George Eliot suggested, ‘‘a difference of taste in 
jests is a great strain on the affections”; and it may yet 
happen that a nation will see a cause of war in the refusal 
of some other nation to accept its merry jests at their face 
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notin hours. A little while ago, and while his life hung on 
a slender thread, he had vowed to fight his way through 
an eternity of fire and smoke to Genevieve. Here he wag 
—spared by something that must have been the grace 
of God—spared, perhaps for Genevieve—strong and free 
again, and despairing. 

Slowly he began formulating his plans. Give up? He 
could not. He had wanted the girl and he would go after 
her if he had to go around the world to cateh her. Jim 
Connaughton had promised to back him to the limi 
But the world is a pretty big place and a great many paths 
lead out of Tremont. He was puzzled to discover whi 
bore the marks of Genevieve’s tiny heels. PY 

If he could get in touch with that disagreeable butler of 
Genevieve’s—that snip of a Harrison. But that was easi 
said than done. It was quite apparent that there was | 
one about the house, and Genevieve and her mamma 
few family connections in Tremont. Yes—there S 
Aunt Kitty—Genevieve’s Aunt Kitty. He went into 
drug store and telephoned Aunt Kitty’s house. 

Sarah, Aunt Kitty’s maid, answered the ‘phone. 
knew Mr. Corkingham, likewise she kept her pretty ear 
open to family gossip, so Little Corky was at no 
disadvantage. Aunt Kitty had gone to New Yor! 
that day, and so had Aunt Kitty’s husband, 
Sarah knew nothing of the Cowleses and seemed - 
astonished to know that they were not in town, 
Where might they have gone? Really, Sarah did 
not know. She thought they had relatives in 
Richmond, or New Orleans, or Montreal. Sarah 
was not much satisfaction. 

Did she happen to know, then, where Harrieaill 
lived? She did not. Cook might know. Would 
she ask cook? So cook was summoned and ex- 
pressed an opinion that Harrison lived in Liver- 
more Street, no number proffered, although cook © : 
thought it was a small, brick house with a porch. - 
Little Corky groaned. Livermore Street was lined 
with a monotony of small, brick houses with 
porches. Stilla small clew was better than none, 
and he thanked the girl hastily, after she began 
inquiries as to his health—for they read the news- 
papers at each end of Aunt Kitty’s house. 7 

(Continued on Page 34) \ 
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value. The English insist that it needs a surgical opera 
tion to get a joke into the head of a Scotchman; but the 
Scotchman, who happens to have the sense of humor, can 
retort that the knife is needed only for an English joke, and ~ 
that the Scotch have a pawky wit of their own. So wo 
Americans sometimes complain that the British are slow 
on the trigger in their apprehension of humor; but it is” 
only our American humor that the British are sluggish in 


appreciating, not their own—and also, not the bolder and - 
In every country where the inhabitants have discovered 
few are universal and durable in their appeal to the risibil- 
and it may not seem funny, even now, to anybody else 
no right to expect any other people to be amused by that 
finer specimens of our humor which transcend the acciden’ 
pitying any individual or any people that fails to see the 
his aunt’s fence. But, perhaps, we have no right, really, 
phatically American in its method, in the imperturbable 
been made by foreigners—that is to say, they are no‘ 


deeper humor which has universal currency, because it 
the hygienic value of laughter, most of the merry jests 
ities of mankind. What seems to us funny here to-day 
anywhere else. Americans are as prone to this ive haa 
which amuses us. We ought to reserve our displeasure _ 
of American life and attain to the universality of abiding 
fun in the early pages of Tom Sawyer recording how that 
to look down on those who do not laugh at the Jumping : 
gravity with which an impossible happening is set forth. — 
essentially American; they have little or no flavor of 
\ 


does not bear the mint mark of any one people. 7 i 
which amuse them are local and temporary; and only a 
will, quite possibly, not seem funny to us here to-morrow, © 
and evanescent joking as any other people; and we have 
until we find the stranger unmoved to mirth by those 
human nature. For example, we are fully justified 
type of the eternal boy let the contract for whitewas 
Frog, since that masterpiece of narrative is more e 
Many of the best jokes made by Americans might hav 
soil. They are specimens of humor by an American a 


n declared that Henry James was not a true cosmopol- 
an, “because a true cosmopolitan is at home even in his 
wn country,” the witty remark has a point and a polish 
hick may be described as French in its felicity, and which 
sealls to memory Voltaire’s assertion that the English 
need an admiral, now and then, merely ‘‘to encourage 
4e others.” When Mr. Choate described woman as “‘an 
‘fterthought and a side issue,’’ he was uttering a witticism 
jat might be attributed to any of the British wits, to 
ouglas Jerrold or to Sydney Smith. There was even a 
rench dexterity in his answer to an important question — 
aat, if he could not be himself he would “‘like to be Mrs. 
‘hoate’s second husband.” Indeed, it was, perhaps, this 
fallie subtlety which was disconcerting to the casual 
jnglishman who happened to hear the smart saying, 
‘nd who promptly asked: ‘““Ah—but who was Mrs. 
‘hoate’s second husband?” And this recalls the com- 
sent of another Englishman on another witticism made 
y an American, although not characteristically Amer- 
san. The British stranger had quoted to him the clever 
mark that ‘‘the true purpose of the Waldorf-Astoria 
yas to supply exclusiveness to the masses.” He listened 
olemnly; he pondered gravely; and then a smile irradi- 
‘ted his ruddy face: ‘‘ I see—‘exclusiveness to them asses!’ 
—good, very good indeed!”” Playing with words without 
-egard to the ideas underlying them still seems to be 
‘nexhaustibly pleasing to our British cousins. 
h 
| The Gallic Wit of Aldrich 
WE of the wittiest of Americans was the late Thomas 
J Bailey Aldrich, whose talk was continually lightened 
by flashes of fun. Yet many of his best things were lacking 
n any essential Americanism. When Matthew Arnold 
nade his first visit to America, Aldrich invited the best 
_alkers in Boston to dine with him, and put Doctor Holmes 
om the right of his distinguished guest. The genial 
wutocrat began dilating whimsically upon the possi- 
vility of meeting unexpected people. ‘‘What would 
you do,” he asked at large, ‘‘if you were to meet a 
sannibal on Beacon Street?’’ and Aldrich promptly 
sesponded: “‘I think I should stop to pick an acquaint- 
ance.” This was a merry jest that might have been 
made by a clever Briton, by Sheridan or by W. S. 
Gilbert. Again, when we were once chatting about a 
sertain London man of letters, who has read volumi- 
nously, putting abundant information into his many 
books and yet not growing in wisdom himself, Aldrich 
summed up the case by saying, “He is like a gaspipe, 
no richer for all the illumination it has conveyed.” 
This might have been said by a Frenchman, by Voltaire 
or Beaumarchais. Now and again Aldrich’s clever 
things had a suggestion of his native land in their un- 
abashed exaggeration. He was going to see Lawrence 
Barrett, and as he approached the theatre he saw a 
festoon of arc lights suspended over the entrance, and 
his quick comment was: ‘‘I see Barrett has hung up 
his footlights to dry!’”’ When the tax assessors raised 
the valuation of a country house he once had on the 
New England coast, where only a thin carpet of soil 
eovered the rocks, Aldrich declared that if his tax was not 
reduced he would ‘‘roll up the place and carry it away!”’ 
_ Lowell appreciated this imaginative enlargement of 
the mere fact, and he liked to think that it was not uncom- 
mon in New England. He once quoted the remark of a 
Yankee rustic that a certain negro was so black “that 
charcoal made a chalk-mark on him.”” In his own writing 
Lowell often exemplified this same magnifying power of 
overstatement for humorous effect, as when he declared 
that Carlyle was “forever calling down fire from Heaven 
when he couldn’t lay his hand on the match-box.”” When 
Mark Twain was staying at the Bear-and-Fox Inn, the 
rooms of which were divided off only by walls of burlap, he 
complained that the partitions were so thin that he could 
“hear the young lady in the next room change her mind.”’ 
The late William R. Travers once took the only vacant 
place in a Fifth Avenue omnibus, letting his son sit on his 
nee; and when a pretty girl 
got in and had to stand, he 
said: “J-Jack, g-g-get up and 
let that young lady have your 
8-s-seat.”” When the late Leon- 
ard Jerome was once walking 
down Fifth Avenue, just in from 
the country, he was accosted 
by a bunco-steerer, who greeted 
him as “ Mr. Brown, of Schenec- 
tady?” Jerome waved the man 
aside, saying: ‘‘You fool, don’t 
you see I’m working this side of 
street myself?’’ 
imaginative 


Show Me What a Man Laughs 


geile | 
at and [I Will Tell You What Manner of Man He Is 


humor; and yet we can find the same inflated distortion 
of the fact in not a few foreigners. The Travers joke 
might have been made by Charles Lamb, for example, 
whose humor is often very American in its savor, and who 
described himself ‘“‘a matter-of-lie man.’’ And when we 
remember that Lamb also had an impediment in his 
speech, we almost wonder how it was,that the Englishman 
did not anticipate the American’s retort when a friend 
met him, after his removal to New York, and told him that 
he stuttered more than he had done in Baltimore—‘‘ New 
York is a b-b-bigger place.”” The remark of Mark Twain 
about the young lady changing her mind is similar in its 
essential quality to a quip of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s. 
At a country house he had unwillingly agreed to take an 
elderly lady for a walk, and he was delighted when a 
sudden shower prevented their going out. After the rain 
ceased the lady caught him sneaking out of the front door. 
“Tt has cleared up, Mr. Sheridan,’’ she said. ‘‘ Y-yes,’’ 
he responded, ‘‘it has cleared up enough for one but not 
enough for two.”’ 

Sheridan was an Irishman, and this ingenious excuse, 
for all its American flavor, may be a specimen of Hibernian 
readiness. Perhaps this might even be taken as evidence 
in behalf of Mr. Taft’s suggestion that the humor of the 
American race owes much to the plentiful infusion of the 
Trish in our population. The suggestion is interesting, and 
it may be valid; but it overlooks the fact that Celtic fun 
is rooted in melancholy and flowers out of sadness, whereas 
the American is more lighthearted and carefree. We are 
optimistic almost to the verge of fatalism, whereas the 
Irish have ever a tear near the smile. “Thackeray pointed 
out that the rollicking and boisterous tales of Lever and 
of Lover are fundamentally sorrowful, even if they are 
superficially laughter provoking. This is not true of 
American humorous narratives, which may be grim 
enough at times, but which are only infrequently melan- 
choly. There is no underlying sadness in the robust fun 


“J-Jack, G-g-get Up and Let That Young Lady Have Your S-s-seat” 


of the earlier Southern comic story-tellers, in Judge Long- 
street’s Georgia Scenes, for example, although there may 
be not a little of the crude violence and hard coldness of 
Smollett. There is scant melancholy in John Phoenix and 
in Artemus Ward, in Petroleum V. Nasby or in Orpheus 
C. Kerr, in Frank R. Stockton or in Joel Chandler Harris. 
As for Josh Billings, he is, primarily, a wit rather than a 
humorist, a maker of maxims, a follower of LaRochefou- 
ecauld rather than of Rabelais, as the London Spectator 
showed when it translated some of his aphorisms out of his 
misfit orthography: “‘It is easy to be a fool; many a man 
is a fool and doesn’t know it.” 

It is true, of course, that there was a strain of sadness in 
Lincoln, one of the foremost of American humorists and 
one of the most typical. And Mark Twain’s fun is sus- 
tained by the deep seriousness of a strong nature, wherein 
pathos and humor are intertwined. His tale of the Blue 
; Jay, for example, has a pathetic as- 
pect, if we care so to consider it; and 
there is manly emotion, firmly con- 
trolled, in many a chapter of Huckle- 
berry Finn and Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
But, after all, pathos is not melan- 
choly; and Mark Twain has less of the 
sadness of Lincoln than he has of the 
unshakablecommon-sense of Franklin. 
In the beginning, the author of the 
Innocents Abroad was a follower of 
John Phoenix; and the account of his 
ascent of Vesuvius is quite in the 
mannerof the more elementary makers 
of comic copy for the newspapers. 
Only after he had captured the ear of 
the public by this easy funmaking 
was it that he found himself, and 
that his genius ripened until he out- 
grew absolutely the journalistic 
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It is Only Our American Humor That the British are 
Sluggish in Appreciating, Not Their Own 


laughmakers with whom he was classed at first, and until 
he revealed, at last, the richness of his gift, which now 
gives him his assured position in the greater group-headed 
by Cervantes and by Moliére. 

Mark Twain’s humor is characteristically American, 
in that it is founded on good humor. It represents a more 
advanced stage of civilization even than that of Cervantes, 
who callously involves his noble hero in unshrinking 
practical jokes, which seem to us now quite unworthy of 
him. In primitive communities the sense of fun is ill- 
developed and it is aroused most easily by physical 
misadventure. To the savage the simplest retort is the 
swift hurtling of the stone axe. If that reaches its aim, it 
accomplishes its purpose more satisfactorily than the 
keenest epigram. Even now the uncivilized among us 
who laugh over the alleged comic supplements of the 
Sunday papers take delight in the misfortunes of hap- 
less caricatures of our common humanity. In these 
figures of fun there is really little American humor, 
but only the unhesitating brutality of an earlier 
stage of human progress. These contorted parodies of 
mankind have no right to exist in the era of the tele- 
phone and the electric light and the aeroplane; they 
are survivals from the stone age, when our remote 
ancestors had not yet forgotten the tricks inherited 
from progenitors accustomed to hang by their pre- 
hensile tails from the boughs of the forest primeval. 


The Grim Humor of Hay and Field 


MERICAN humor, the humor that is truly typical 

of the American race, is not cold-hearted, even 

though it can be grim on occasion. Grim it certainly is, 

now andagain; grim, in spite of itsgeniality. Consider, 
for example, John Hay’s Mystery of Gilgal: 


They carved in a way that all admired, 

Till Blood drawed tron at last, and fired. 

It took Seth Bludso ’twixt the eyes, 
Which caused him great surprise. 


They piled the stiffs outside the door; 

They made, I reckon, a cord or more. 

Girls went that winter, as a rule, 
Alone to spellin’-school. 


Grimness there is again in Eugene Field’s Little Peach: 


Under the turf where the daisies grew 

They planted John and his sister Sue, 

And their little souls to the angels flew— 
Boo hoo! 


What of that peach of the emerald hue, 

Warmed by the sun and wet by the dew ? 

Ah, well, its mission on earth is through. 
Adieu ! 


But the grimness of American humor is only occasional, 
and its geniality is almost always more evident. Indeed, 
geniality and imaginative exaggeration may be taken as 
the chief of its essential qualities. The latter characteristic 
can be found in Benjamin Franklin almost as freely as it is 
discoverable in Mark Twain. There is the same playful 
irony that we note in the Stolen White Elephant to be 
seen a century earlier in the letter which Franklin wrote to 
a London newspaper in 1765, gravely declaring that “the 
very tails of the American sheep are so laden with wool 
that each has a little car or wagon to support and keep it 
from trailing on the ground.” It is in this same letter that 
Franklin quotes an assertion which had appeared in the 
British newspapers to the effect that the Canadians were 
making preparations for the cod and whale fishery in the 
Upper Lakes. ‘Ignorant people may object that the 
Upper Lakes are fresh, and that cod and whales are salt- 
water fish, but let them know, sir, that cod, like other 
fish, when attacked by their enemies, fly into any water 
where they can be safest; that whales, when they have a 
mind to eat cod, pursue them wherever they fly; and that 
the grand leap of the whale in the chase up the Falls of 

(Concluded on Page 33) 


IX frowsy buzzards 
S sat on a tree and 
made mock of his 
hunger. With his long, 
bushy tail drooping dis- 
mally between his legs, 
he zigzagged his way up 
the wide, dry, broken bed 
of Red River, flitting 
from cover to cover like 
an uneasy ghost. Up one 
steep bank he sidled, to 
squat on his haunches, 
whence he surveyed the 
camp hungrily. 

“There’s a big ol’ ki- 
yote,”’ said the hoodlum 
wagon-driver. “‘ Git your 
gun, B.”’ 

The cook abandoned 
the washpan with alac- 
rity, and ransacked the 
chuck-wagon for his 
weapon. When he re- 
joined Mac the coyote 
was still in view, but he 
seemed farther away. 

““He’s done moved. I 
cain’t hit him from 
here,”’ said the cook. 

“‘T been watchin’ an’ he ain’t budged. Yes, he has, too. 
T’ll swan, I never seen him do it.”’ 

The prairie wolf now sat a good four hundred yards 
away, his back to the camp, as though indifferent and con- 
temptuous of it. B knelt on one heel, took slow, careful 
aim, and fired. A spurt of sand five yards short of the 
coyote was the result. The animal half turned his head, 
the sensitive upper lip quivered and curled over the wicked 
white teeth, for all the world like a sneer, and then he 
resumed his placid scrutiny of nothing. Mae forcibly 
removed the rifle from B’s grasp, deaf to his picturesque 
explanation of the miss, adjusted the sight and lay 
down. 

“You had it sighted for a hundred yards,” he re- 
buked. ‘I put her up a few notches.” 

“Zing!”’ sang a snub-nosed, leaden pellet. A spurt of 
sand five yards beyond the coyote was the result. It 
aroused the animal to instant activity. If he was not 
beyond range, then the wagon had a better gun than 
he had ever met with, so he glided away like a shadow. 

“There goes two dollars bounty,’”’ sighed the cook 
regretfully. ‘‘ That’s just what I done lost to Jack, 
shootin’ craps last night.” 

“Where’s that ‘nester’s’ ol’ dog that was 
smellin’ round th’ pots this mornin’?” demanded 
Mac. ‘There he goes now. Hi-yi,ol’ feller! Go 
git him, boy! Gotohim!” 

A yellow mongrel, half shepherd and a mixture 
of other breeds, left his slinking perambulation of 
the camp, and became at once a respectable, alert 
dog, with a job. He sighted the fleeing coyote, 
and, giving tongue, followed after. 

“He won’t never catch him. Those lil’ ol’ 
ki-yotes kin outrun ‘a streak of lightnin’, an’ stop 
to sleep a-doin’ of it,’ said Mac. 

It was evident that the pursuit did not worry 
the fugitive greatly. He loped along easily, with 
the dog gaining at every frantic leap until a scant 
yard separated them, when, still maintaining his 
careless gait, the coyote veered to the south; and 
yet the distance between them did not diminish. 
The dog was blowing and puffing out throaty 
threats, while the wolf watched him out of the cor- 
ner of one eye. With a mad burst of speed the cur 
gained an inch, whereupon something happened. 
Without appearing to strain himself at all, the 
coyote simply disappeared from view over the next 
rise. The dog had seen a pepper-and-salt, gray 
streak flash over the crest, but that was all, and he 
stopped in a dazed sort of way to figure the thing 
out. 

While he was figuring, a foxlike head with 
sharp, pointed ears poked itself over a clump of 
bear-grass, and the coyote yawned in his face. 
Once more the chase was on, with redoubled fury. 

This was an old game to Scartoe. He had raced 
all sorts of dogs, from collie to fox terrier, and 
only once, when a greyhound ran him, had he 
stoodin danger. Greatly to his chagrin and alarm 
on that occasion, he had been forced to switch 
the lithe pursuer unexpectedly into a barb-wire 
division-fence, to save his hide.” As he ran he 
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ee was Scartoe Who Devised the Plan That the Three Should Run Him by a Bush, Behind Which He Crouched 


was studying this loud-voiced antagonist of the yellow 
hair. Whatever he saw, the result was wholly surprising. 
He increased his lead by ten yards, then whirled about, 
like a snake at bay, and sat down, at which the dog 
plowed up the ground for five feet, in a panic-stricken 
effort to put on the brakes, and promptly changed his 
course. Still growling, he trotted away toward a cactus 
tree far to the left, as though suddenly made aware of 
something extremely interesting to be found there. 

The coyote’s lip flickered, and he walked to the sandy 
sides of aravine. With a final look back from its top, he de- 
scended leisurely; then, oncein the creek bed, glided at top 
speed in an opposite direction. He was bound homeward. 

All of which goes to show the delicacy of coyote judg- 
ment, and the depths of his knowledge of human and 
canine nature. For there are dogs which will close in on a 
coyote and kill him at the first opportunity and with no 
hesitation. Pluck does not run exclusively in breeds, 
and individual dogs of all kinds and mixtures have been 
known to go for the prairie thief at sight, and even 
for the redoubtable loafer wolf. But others there are 


A Piercing Scream, as of a Woman in Agony, Broke 
From a Hackberry Tree 
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which will shirk a a 2 
with this scorned of th 
wolf tribe, this scavenge 
and cutcast of the wil¢ 
Anda coyote, being low 
est in the ranks of thos 
obsessed of fear, is th 
readiest to detect cow 
ardice in others, and h 
has the cunning to profi 
by it. 

Enjoyable as this litt] 
breather had been, it ha; 
not provided the mez; 
for which he was search 
ing. Rather it ha 
whetted the gnawing de 
mand for it and th 
prospect of obtainin, 
anything seemed mor 
remote than ever, be 
cause he had _builde: 
some hopes on scrap 
from the camp. Scarto 
eased to a walk, not th 
brisk, firm patter of th 
dog, but a sneaking 
apologetic, tortuous gait 

that was yet swift an 
wonderfully silent. 

Prairie dogs there were none, though he scour th 
length and breadth of six hundred square miles. Poiso 
had done its work thoroughly and only the empty hole 
remained, half grown over with grass and weeds, a con 
stant menace to horsemen. Of ground squirrel there wer 
a few, and at certain seasons the sage grouse furnished hirz 
succulent meals; but these were trifles, after all, and i 
took infinite patience and stealth to secure them. 

Scartoe crept slantwise up a ridge and took a loo! 
around. The sun beat down on a land it had desolated 
Raging torrents had dwindled to sluggish ribbons o 
reddish, muddy water; where creeks had been were no} 
gorges of baked clay; the long stretch of sage-grass wa 
whitish with dust and crackling withthe heat; ia spots 
large fissures dumbly voiced the parched ground’s pro 
tests; the bear-grass and cactus showed scrawny an 
dried; and above this scorched plain rose a canopy o 
blue and white clouds, magnificent, matchless. A score o 
two of lean cattle were browsing on the slopes, nibblin 
the long, yellow bean pods from the mesquite trees, but o 
other signs of life there were none, save the scurryin 
green and blue and golden-brown lizards, whic! 
darted from stone to stone at amazing speed. 

And this had been the style of his hunting fo 
weeks, so that he was gaunt and desperate. Noth 
ing in all the world in the shape of meat, excep 
creatures so large and strong he dare not attack 
Nothing—his restless eyes became riveted on ; 
bush not fifty yards to his right. Surely some 
thing had stirred there. His nose was thrust for 
ward to give his extraordinarily keen sense of smel 
a chance, and it told him what his eyes were un 
able wholly to define. There was a calf behin 
that bush. 

His famished stomach drove him forward, whil 
his natural cowardice whispered caution. It wa 
plain to him that the ealf was very young. Other 
wise he would have wanted the assistance of : 
brother marauder. Even now, however, those cat 
tle grazing on the slopes haunted him. But : 
fleeting glance over the immediate vicinity assure 
him the prey was unguarded. So he stole forward 
His advance was a miracle of noiseless effort, an¢ 
such was the beast’s inherited cunning that, quit 
unconsciously, he took advantage of spots wher 
his color blended so harmoniously with the roug! 
ground that wolf and rock ane shrub were indis 
tinguishable. 

The gods of little calves ieee have been wide 
awake that day; else what could have promptet 
the youngster to stir and-lift his head? He hac 
heard no sound; no scent had reached his nostrils 
The coyote was too old a hand at stalking for that 
A pair of round, fear-distended eyes were turne¢ 
toward the terrible thing which shot through 
space straight for his nose, and a plaintive baw 
was cut short in the middle. That was becaus 
the calf got into action, action quicker than any it 
his life of three weeks. He lurched upward ant 
departed, minus the left ear. The beast snarlet 
and gathered himself again for the leap, but it wai 
never taken. Like a man wakitig from a dr 
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enough. The moth- 


_ but, bloody, tornand 


. narily, he would be 


. sunny knoll and, in 
_ the content of a full 
stomach, 


the coyote caught, 
too late, the rush of 
hoofs. He shrank 
aside, but not far 


er’s horn caught him 
above the shoulder 
and ripped him to 
the flank, tossing 
him ten feet into the 
air. When he came 
down he tarried not, 


mad with fear, 
sought the safety of 
his cafion retreat. 
His wife and five 
babies were awaiting 
him. He had been 
out all night on his 
prowl for food, and 
it was now three 
hours after sunup, 
the hour when, ordi- 


stretched out on a 


taking a 
nap. A score of 
yards from the den 
his nose told him 
that the family had 
fed, sc he came trot- 
ting down the rocky 
ereek-bed stiffly ex- 
pectant, growling 
low. Thetiny, furry, 
broad-headed pups 
were snarling and 
tugging at the rem- 
nants of a meal and, 
hungry though he 
was, he paused to watch them with a certain fatherly 
pride. Then, at a word from his mate, he slunk forth 
again on his quest. His wound smarted, but did not 
cripple him, and hunger was a spur. ° 

He found what his wife had said he would find, the 
remains of the offal of a heifer which the outfit had killed 
the previous day for food. Luckier in her search, the 
mother coyote had come upon the abandoned camp late 
the previous night, though it was ten miles from home 
and she disliked such distant hunting; and, having fed, she 
had carried a huge strip of the entrails to her babies. The 
wolf drove away a couple of buzzards and fell upon this 
savagely; and, having gorged, sat down to lick his cut. In 
a few minutes he moved painfully on the back trail, for 
his hurts were stiffening. 

The family home was a simple affair, such as the original 
first families of humankind might have begun life with. 
Anything possessing an olfactor could ascertain its 
propinquity at a distance of forty yards, for it gave off the 
penetrating, stinging, musty odor of the wolf tribe. There 
were also numerous faint trails leading to it, some of them 
blind trails, contrived cunningly to draw the stupid hunter 
astray. The genuine paths led into a broader, clearly- 
defined one which ended in a hole about two feet square in 
the wall of an arroyo, and this entrance was concealed 
from the casual observer by a scrub cedar, which clung 
to a precarious foothold and subsisted on nothing. No 
water had come down this channel in generations, and 
they felt safe on that score. 

The hallway of the home was little more than three feet 
long. It led into a den whereto no light penetrated, a 
hollowed space perhaps two and a half feet high, and large 
enough for the head of the house to turn around in. There 
were also some ramifications to it, four smaller cells dug 
out in the same fashion, and out of one of these another 
passage led upward. It came out on top of the embank- 
Ment, twenty feet away; for Scartoe was a cautious rascal 
and had no intention of letting his domicile become a 
trap. He desired it to be a haven and, therefore, he 
provided this exit, though most of his tribe contented 
themselves with an entrance. 

This caution was habitual with him, and was the child 
of experience. Experience had taught him some bitter 
lessons and had given him his name. For, in the spring of 
the year when he reached his full height and was filled 
with conceit of his strength, a famine threatened his race. 
The wolf ranged far and got nothing. Hitherto suspicious 
of the haunts of men, he overcame his fears at last, and 
raided the ranch headquarters and came away with a 
lusty young rooster. Next night he attempted to repeat 
this feat, and while nosing around the skeleton of a cow 
lying close to the home pasture fence, something snapped 
over his foot. A numbing pain shot through him, and, 
when he bounded high and backward to clear, he was 
jerked to the ground. 
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The Wolf Drove Away a Couple of Buzzards and Fell 
Upon This Savagely 
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Clasped like a vise 
about his toes was a 
steel trap, a merci- 
lessly powerful con- 
trivance of chains, 
weighted with two 
hundred pounds. It 
had him, but for- 
tunately his leg was 
not caught. In his 
frenzy of terror, free- 
dom was worth any 
sacrifice or pain. He 
sank his teeth into 
his own flesh and 
gnawed his toes off, 
and holding the 
bleeding stump up 
in front of him, fled 
on three legs. Not 
a sound did he make 
during hisagony. It 
was not pluck, but 
a stoicism. prompted 
by fear. Had he 
whined, a charge of 
buckshot would 
have ended his days; 
for the cook dozed 
fitfully, fifty yards 
away, behind a 
woogpile. 

- When the foot 
grew well, he was a 
trifle short in the left 
foreleg; but it made 
scarcely any notice- 
able difference in his 
gait. The only differ- 
ence was in the trail 
he made, and from 
that he was known 
as Seartoe. 

The hurt the cow gave him healed with astonishing 
rapidity; for sunlight and dry air are Nature’s magicians. 
While taking a siesta in front of his den next afternoon, 
and tenderly licking the ragged wound, he was witness of 
a strange encounter. His pups were frisking about, 
tumbling and growling and snapping in sheer enjoyment 
of life, while the mother lay beside him, encouraging these 
evidences of prospective adult ferocity. 

At the foot of the knoll whereon they reposed, some- 
thing rose, wavering, with a fear-thrilling rattle, and the 
pups scattered. At the same moment a sharp hiss an- 
swered the big snake’s challenge. With eyes glowing and 
ears cocked, husband and wife waited for the battle with 
this enemy. 

A sandy-yellow, spot-flecked reptile, about thirty inches 
in length, was circling about a rattler. The great snake 
lay coiled, ready to strike, his scaly folds curling and 
uncurling in long ripples, as his head turned to follow the 
movements of hisenemy. Fully five feet in length he was, 
and of a prodigious thickness, but fear had already entered 
the heart of him. The king-snake sped around him with 
the speed of light, ever narrowing the circle. Once, twice, 
thrice, the rattler prepared to launch a blow; but there 
was no foe there. He was becoming confused, and the 
swift turnings of the head were cramping his folds. It 
was only a question of time until he would be twisted into 
such a coil that 
to strike would be 
impossible. 

Faster and faster 
the king-snake 
swept, nearer and 
nearer he came. 
The rattler was 
growing tired, and 
his head jerked 
uncertainly. For 
the fraction of a 
second his knotted 
coils refused to re- 
spond with suffi- 
cient nicety. In 
that instant the 
malignant little 
killer was on him; 
his jaws shut tight 
just below the 
head; his body 
twisted like steel 
wire about his 
enemy’s. 

It was all over 
in a few minutes. 
There was some 
desperate flaying 
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of the ground as the combatants struggled; for the foe of 
all brute creation was fighting for his life. When he lay 
dead, writhing still, the king-snake let go and went on 
about his business. 

Scartoe had quivered with joy as the fight gained in 
intensity of action, but he had a canny regard for his own 
hide, and took care to select an observation point not quite 
so contiguous. Now he gingerly approached the loser, 
to see whether it was playing ‘‘’possum.’’ Satisfied that 
it was not, he waited a reasonable time, then decapitated 
the reptile with cireumspection, and gave over its carcass 
to the little ones. 

“ Ki-yi, yeow-eow-eow-eow-eow!”’ 

Scartoe stood on a butte, with his nose pointing to the 
moon, his tail between his legs, and weirdly gave vent to 
his feelings in song. It began with two short barks and 
trailed into a succession of piercing, reverberating yelps, 
that melted into one another and rolled and echoed, as by 
the ventriloquist’s art, until the night grew hideous with 
the clamor. One would have sworn that a hundred coyotes 
held the hill, and were indulging in some funereal close 
harmony. 

This was his evensong. It came welling from his throat 
in a flood, in spite of him, and the coyote could no 
more control the impulse, the inheritance of ages, than a 
man can suppress the hiccoughs. His stomach would 
retch and his neck muscles would work in the throes of 
it until the song was released. Once again, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, did the impulse seize him. Just 
before the sun crept above the edge of the plains his nose 
would be tilted toward the dark vault of heaven. 

“ Ki-yi, yeow-eow-eow-eow-eow!”’ 

He desisted at last and, considerably uplifted, departed 
on his hunt for food. A score of his fellows he met in his 
prowling, some hunting in bands of three and four; but 
Scartoe was a family man and a lone marauder, and would 
have none of them. In the million acres composing the 
ranch were fully four hundred of his brethren. This in 
spite of a once vigorous warfare, in which poison and trap 
and gun and dog had been the weapons. In the last three 
years the campaign against the coyotes had waned, 
though each head would bring the taker two dollars at 
the county-seat, and another two at headquarters. 

It is not to be wondered at that the thieves became 
arrogant, confident and boastful. They reveled in their 
depredations, and pitted their keen wits against man’s 
intelligence with increasing boldness. What if twenty 
thousand of their brethren had been killed in the previous 
twelvemonth, in the national forest preserves alone? 
Many times twenty thousand survived in the cattie 
country. And official estimate gives it that each coyote 
does damage to stock to the amount of one hundred dol- 
lars annually. Scartoe must have passed, on the silent 
trails in his night hunt, the destroyers of ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in a year. 

Once he paused, in a patch of broomweed, to send his 
doleful cry to the stars. It came from his throat like water 
from a too-full bottle. He gave tongue no more that night. 
From the mouth of the cafion, far to his right, sounded 
a deep-chested, long-drawn howl, plaintive, threatening. 
It had a suggestion of another world in it, a world of evil, 
restless spirits. Hardly had it ceased than a piercing 
seream, as of a woman in agony, broke from a hackberry 
tree within a hundred yards of where Scartoe crouched. 
Truly the lords of the wilds were abroad to-night. But it 
was not the panther’s scream which drove Scartoe from the 
trail. What he was giving right-of-way to was the lobo. 

Seartoe drew off a short distance and sank humbly to 
earth as the loafer wolf came running out of the shadows, 
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following a trail. He was a huge fellow, almost red along 
the back, gray as to his underbody; and he loped purpose- 
fully, bent on slaughter. The coyote sank lower and 
groveled. In imagination he was fawning upon this 
mighty creature, which inspired him with dread and 
respect; for, though of the same race, they were far apart 
as the poles. He knew the magnificent courage of the 
loafer and, when the King hunted, to him belonged the trail. 

He watched him go by, and once more wended his 
devious way over the prairie. A nice little scheme had 
hatched in his brain as he lay there, born of a long-time 
feud. Forty turkeys, eighty chickens and nineteen cocks 
were now to his credit; to the credit of the ranch-house 
cook stood the toes of his left foreleg. One turkey-gobbler 
remained, that he knew with accuracy, and Scartoe 
ruminated pleasurably thereon. 

Had he been a human being, he would have laughed as 
he slid under the outer barb-wire fence at headquarters. 
Ten paces away he had scented the handiwork of man. 
Aye, sprinkle and smooth the sand and dirt as he might, 
set bait and lay trap ever so cunningly, the cook could not 
foil that marvelous instinct. There were but two paths by 
which he could enter the pen. Before he started he was 
well aware that a trap lay in each. Skirting one, three feet 
from it, he scratched loose stones and earth behind him in 
a shower, on a spot which looked too smooth and inviting 
to his eye, and where his nose told him a man had stepped 
and fussed with his hands. 

At last he was rewarded. A stick he rolled over touched 
the spring, and the steel jaws leaped together with a clash. 
He proceeded to dig all around the trap until it was wholly 
exposed, after which he gave a disdainful sniff and jumped 
over it. Thirty seconds later he emerged from the pen 
bearing a fine, fat gobbler, and away he went, careless of 
the trail of feathers the dragging carcass made. 


a country general store, took hold of a 

tiny bookshop in a city of several hun- 
dred thousand people. Indeed, it was hardly 
a bookshop, but rather a circulating library operating in 
a hole-in-the-wall, scarcely known in its own neighbor- 
hood, much less to the book trade. 

To-day that shop is a retail bookstore that dominates 
the business in its city, and has a reputation among pub- 
lishers, jobbers and book-salesmen all over the country. 
The young man has built it up from nothing, partly 
through management and salesmanship, partly through 
audacity, but chiefly through the ways in which he has 
bought stock. 

Retail bookselling is assumed to be one of the decayed 
trades. Go ask the scholarly bookseller of the old school 
whether his son is to continue the business, and the reply 
is, probably, ‘‘ Not if he can get a job running a trolley 
ear!’”’ The budding poet finds a publisher who brings out 
his first slim volume of sonnets. Critics review it widely. 
But few copies are sold. The poet blames the publisher, 
the publisher blames the decayed retail book trade, the 
retail bookseller blames the department store, which sells 
popular novels at ninety-eight cents and lets serious works 
go hang. Conditions grow worse—apparently. 

As a matter of fact, though, they were just as bad when 
this young man took hold of the little circulating library 
and moved it into a larger store down street where it could 
be seen and have room to grow. 

The retail bookseller of the old school was usually a 
well-read man, with bookish tastes. This young man was 
handicapped by poor sight, which prevented his reading 
very much. Instead of studying what was inside books, 
therefore, he studied the people who bought books, and 
likewise the people who sold them. 

Down in the country general store he had learned that 
the chief handicap a small merchant in any line works 
under is that of being out of touch with the great mer- 
chandise centres—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis— where commodities are not only made and assem- 
bled wholesale, but may also be seen in the large stores, 
together with the best retail practice. Having now come 
up to an important, second-rate city he was in position to 
benefit by this close contact. To be sure, it was not a pub- 
lishing centre. But publishers’ salesmen stopped there to 
display samples at the hotels. 

As a rule, his competitors waited for salesmen to come 
and drag them down to the sample-room, or waited for 
them to bring a few samples around to their stores. 

“Here’s a novel by a new author that we think will 
rank among the best sellers this winter,” said the salesman. 

“Never heard of it before,’ grunted the competitor. 

“Why, of course you haven’t—it’s a new book, and 
won’t be published till next month.” 


IVE years ago a young man, trained in 
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‘“You-all kin see for yourself what he done,” cried the 
cook, gloriously profane, next morning. ‘‘He knowed 
that was thar all the time an’ simply sprung it. Got that 
lil’ ol’ gobbler, too; last one I had.” 

“‘Ki-yotes is shore smart,” agreed the straw boss. 
“Smart as humans, I reckon.” 

“Smart as humans?” retorted the cook contemptuously. 
“Why, ol’ Dick is a human.”’ 

“That’s so,’”’ said the straw boss thoughtfully. 
they’s smarter, then; smart as a good hoss.” 

“That ol’ ki-yote an’ me’s been fightin’ for three year. 
I nearly had him once; but he chawed his foot off—they’s 
that treacherous. Only last week I set a rooster in that 
mesquite tree thar, an’ put trapsallround. He had to step 
in one to git that bird. Know what he done?” 

The cook’s voice rose to a howl. 

“T’ll eat my shirt if he didn’t go off an’ git a friend, who 
sprung a trap an’ got caught. Then ol’ Scartoe jumps in 
an’ gits th’ rooster.” 

“Ever try poison?” 

“Won't touch it. He kin smell strych-nine farther’n he 
kin see. Ate some once an’ nearly died, I reckon, for I seen 
th’ place where he was took sick. Every trap I set, he done 
scratches stones or sticks on to it until he springs the thing.” 

The straw boss, riding to a division camp the next day, 
came upon Scartoe trying to imitate a rock as he slept on 
the brow of a hill. The rider had no gun, no six-shooter, 
but got down his rope and rode toward the sleeper care- 
lessly, so as not to alarm him. The coyote let him ap- 
proach within thirty yards, then awoke to yawn. But he 
was wrong in his estimate of the straw boss, because that 
worthy gentleman, hot with the memory of last night’s 
indignity, let out a whoop, and gave chase. Before he 
could warm up into anything like his usual form, a rope 
sped through the air and encircled Seartoe’s neck. 


“Well, 
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““Well, when our customers ask for it we’ll order a few 
copies,’ said the competitor, and so bought his stock 
chiefly by mail, with delays, following on after demand as 
an accessory after the fact. 

But this young man made a point of getting down to see 
a salesman before the latter’s trunks were up from the 
depot. He wanted to know the salesmen and wanted them 
to know him and be interested in him and his business. 
Coming from the country not so very long ago, part of this 
was just healthy, human curiosity about men who repre- 
sented the thundering big houses down East. But there 
was a more practical motive—the better they knew him 
the better his credit. And there was still another motive, 
after that, even more practical. 

As for customers, he watched them closely, served them, 
talked with them, gauged their tastes, and as nearly as pos- 
sible, without running it into a wooden system, divided 
them into broad groups. There was the girl group that 
liked ‘‘ Elsie stories,’ for example. There was a business 
group that wanted technical books. There was one group 
of women who read to be entertained, and another that 
belonged to women’s clubs. These groups corresponded 
somewhat to the various chowder clubs and lodges in a 
politician’s district; and just asa politician makes nomina- 
tions with a view to getting out all the Hebrew or Irish 
vote, so this bookseller bought stock. 


The Handicap of Technical Knowledge 


HE curse of the retail book business is said to be mul- 

tiplicity of titles. The dealer who doesn’t buy in a way 
that centres his stock on about one-fiftieth the different 
books publishers want to sell him would soon be swamped 
in dead stock. This season a dozen leading publishers 
bring out a hundred books on new subjects by unknown 
authors. One in the hundred makes a tremendous suc- 
cess. Next season every publisher has imitations of that 
best seller. If the bookdealer buys wrong he may miss 
the success and stock up with the imitations. Or the imi- 
tations may eat up his profits on the success, and much of 
his other business besides. 

In buying, this young man used all his knowledge of his 
customers, and all the information he could gather from 
salesmen, to determine what was going to be most success- 
ful the coming season, not over the country as a whole, but 
right there in his own shop. A new Nature-book was 
shown him one season, for example—the very first of that 
long list of Nature-books written to send people back to 
farm and suburban life. It looked good. A large propor- 
tion of his customers bought outdoor books, and the city’s 
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It was nothing new to him and he knew the parry. 
Before the noose could tighten and jerk him into eternity, 
Scartoe took one slashing bite at it and the rope parted, 
cut clean. Next moment the coyote had mingled with 
the scenery. 

He was a serious-minded animal, yet he permitted him- a 
self some diversions. When his wife found the remains of — 
the beef, Scartoe realized that there was a round-up in 
progress, which meant food in plenty, and he took to fol- 
lowing the outfit from camp to camp, singing to them. 
about nine o’clock every night, and again before the dawn. 
They showed their appreciation by taking pot shots at 
him with a .30-30; but he bore a charmed life. He 
managed to pick up much good meat by this association, | 
too, as the outfit killed a heifer every other day, and left 
enough to feed half a dozen coyotes. Sometimes he had to 
seare away foolish cows or steers, which, attracted by the 
smell of blood, would be holding moaning wakes over the 
hide; and always he had to be on the watch for the buz- 
zards, or they would forestall him. 

Lightly footing it about camp one night, he startles a 
work-horse, himself a night prowler, bent on stealing buns 
from the chuck-wagon which he helped to haul during the 
day. A coyote would never attack a horse alone, placing 
too much value on his life; but this beast was a young, 
inexperienced creature and did not know that. With a 
snort of dismay, he whirled about and dashed away. 
Pleased with himself, Scartoe gave chase in pure sport, 
precisely as a playful dog would have done. Twice around 
the camp they ran, then through it, stampeding twenty- 
eight staked horses, and smashing the guy-ropes of the 
fly, which fell on the cook, who never claimed to be a 
Christian, and had no fears of an after-life. Had there beena 
night-herd, Scartoe would have scored the greatest of his 
triumphs. (Continued on Page 52) 


THE SMALL 
MERCHANT 


suburbs were being rapidly developed. Sohe 
centred on that work to the exclusion of 
many others of which he might have sold a 
half-dozen. He bought two hundred and 
fifty copies. Frequently the dealer who can sell that many 
copies will order them a dozen at a time, stringing his pur- 
chases over a whole winter. Not this young man. He 
bought two hundred and fifty in one order. Thus he got 
enough goods to make an impressive display. He also got 
something else as a result of his endeavors to interest sales- 
men in himself and show them that it was a marked advan- 
tage to have a new book brought out on such a scale, in a 
shop like his. 

‘“‘See here, Watson,” said he to the publisher’s repre- 
sentative, ‘I’m putting a good deal of money and confi- 
dence behind this book, because I know my trade wants it. 
But you've got to do something for me. How much are 
your people willing to spend for special newspaper adver- 
tising of this book right in my town?”’ 

The salesman didn’t know—that lay with the house. 

‘Well, get your house on the wire and find out.” 

The upshot was a tidy little newspaper campaign in 
local papers the week the book was published. It cleared 
out his stock, and by the time competitors woke up and 
ordered a dozen copies he was selling another two hundred 
and fifty. ; 

Practically all his buying was done on this plan. With 
new books he pushed a few titles. With “list” books that 
people buy year after year, such as dictionaries and cook- 
books, he centred stock in departments. One of the most 
profitable of these was devoted to Bibles and prayer-books, 
for he made that department a real fixture in the business 
instead of an annex, kept full stocks, and stimulated it 
with timely devotional books. During five years this mer- 
chant’s judgment has been so sound that he has raised to 
himself, out in the stockroom, only one solitary ‘“‘monu- 
ment.’”’ In bookselling a ‘‘monument”’ is a stock of copies 
of some work that was much easier to buy than to sell. 

One of the worst clothing buyers in the United States, 
is said, is the man who selects stock for a large mer 
clothing store in a manufacturing city. He knows me 
clothing from fleece to rag-bag. He has operated a sewin 
machine himself, been a “‘sweater’’ and also “sweated. 
His present employer took him from the cutting-bench 
the assumption that his shrewd knowledge of how cloth 
were made would fit him to be a buyer. 

One of the best clothing buyers in the country is pr 
prietor of a competing establishment in that same tow 
His ideas on the technical making of goods are probab! 
hazy. To fool him in fabrics and workmanship would 
easy enough, because his whole training has been acquire 
in retail stores, selling clothes. om 

If there is pre thing certain in this world it is that goo 
merchandise of every kind has a definite fascination—a | 
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power to arouse, on sight and touch, the desire of posses- 
sion. Some commodities appeal to self—clothes, for 
instance. Again, the appeal is to affection for others—it 
isn’t difficult to sell a woolly lamb to the man whose first 
baby now says ‘‘Goo.”” Commodities cover every human 
class, condition and interest. Well-bought merchandise 
is highly contagious, as any one may realize by walking 
through a big store. 

Now, when the first clothing buyer selects stock he is 
absorbed in goods, linings, seams and buttonholes. He 
‘knows so much about details of workmanship, and so little 
‘about selling, that he never pictures a suit on a customer. 
And so the establishment he purchases for, while holding 
its great trade among bargain-hunters and men who buy 
‘a suit once in two or three years, is practically at a stand- 
still in point of growth. He hasn’t added a thousand 
dollars in new patronage. 

The other buyer, on the contrary, makes purchases with 
nothing but this fascination of merchandise in mind. 
Buttonholes and seams he leaves to manufacturers, because 
‘he deals with reputable houses. Every suit he fingers is 
ordered or rejected on its selling qualities—as his eye takes 
‘in the whole effect of style and color he mentally sells that 
‘suit to his customers at home, or decides that it isn’t his 
kind of stock. This clothier is building a fine trade among 
the discriminating people of his town, and every season his 
purchases are larger. 

Side by side with the big department stores in our cities 
to-day can be found hundreds of successful retail shops 
devoted to restricted lines of merchandise. New York is 
filled with prosperous small retailers, and Chicago and 
Philadelphia; while in some cities, like Boston, the depart- 
ment stores have made slow progress. Side by side with 
‘the prosperous small stores will be found, too, many hun- 
dreds of unsuccessful ones, and proprietors of these bitterly 
‘maintain that department stores (in the country it is the 
‘mail-order house) have killed opportunity. 

The retailer has one essential that no department store 
has thus far developed—good personal service. He serves 
customers himself, or works daily with his clerks. Witha 
‘foundation like that it only remains for him to be a shrewd 

buyer, and he can hold trade, downtown or in a neighbor- 
hood, and get more. 

The small merchant is not always a shrewd buyer, how- 
ever. Much of his stock is carried passively. It is not so 
much what people want as what he thinks they ought to 
have. He does not strictly sell, but, rather, lets people come 
into the store and try to make purchases. When he is 
aggressive it will often be in wrong directions. Instead of 
following demand intelligently and stocking goods that 
people want, he buys for the most favorable prices and 
terms, and carries merchandise that figures out the best 
paper profits. This last trait is so ingrained in many small 
“merchants that they provide a universal dumping-ground 
for all the old tin cans and dead cats of commerce. Again, 
his stock may be well selected, but pitched on a level too 
high or too low for his community. 


The Fate of the Little Alarm Clock 


YOUNG man from Boston opened a haberdashery shop 

in a New England factory town. His personal tastes 

were those of Harvard. He bought stock according to his 
personal tastes. There was a limited university patronage 
_in that town. He got it. Some of the factory operatives 
| were dandies, and susceptible of education. He soon had 


_ these buying better clothes. But in the whole community 
_ there wasn’t enough of his personal kind of trade to keep a 

shop alive. And so a business with excellent merchandise, 
such as would have been successful in a larger city, even- 
_ tually went into bankruptcy. 


Investigate the retailer who buys to good advantage, 
and he will invariably be found operating on good informa- 
tion. On the other hand, look into the dealer who has 
actually turned a comfortable profit on volume of trade 
during the year, only to find his profit tied up in unsala- 
ble stock. This merchant has neither had his cake nor 
eaten it. He is probably buying according to his personal 
opinions. 

Perhaps he noticed that there was a little inquiry for 
dollar alarm clocks. The most reliable clock in the market 
costs seventy-five cents wholesale—best quality, and 
made by a famous house that stands behind it with a guar- 
antee. Along comes a cheap jobber’s salesman, however, 
and shows a clock costing only fifty cents wholesale. One 
means a profit of thirty-three per cent., the othera hundred. 
Believing he can sell the latter, he orders a dozen. 

“Tf you'll take six dozen,’’ says the salesman, “‘there’s 
an extra five per cent. discount.” 

He takes six dozen. A large amount of capital, propor- 
tionately, is thus tied up. The clocks do not sell fast, for 
where he sells a dozen a month, his competitor, handling 
the famous dollar clock, sells a dozen a week, on quality 
and reputation of goods. At the rate of a dozen a month 
he has to wait nearly three months before he begins to 
make any profit at all, whereas the other merchant, order- 
ing a dozen at a time, pockets his profit every week. 

That is one way of buying according to opinion. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of cheap junk is made 
and imported every year, for sale to merchants who adhere 
to this opinion—that people ought to buy whatever figures 
the best paper profit and brings the largest discount. A 
walk through any minor retail street will show this mer- 
chandise, gathering dust on shelves and in windows. 


The Druggist and the Toothbrush 


GAIN, the merchant who thoroughly understands and 

follows the principle of moderate profit on a large 

turnover of salable stock will still purchase according to 
his opinions of his customers. 

There are two drug stores a few blocks apart in a pros- 
perous residential section of a certain city. One druggist 
buys stock on the assumption that his public wants only 
the best grades. His is an aristocratic shop. Tooth- 
brushes with him begin at about twenty-five cents retail 
and run up past a dollar. The other druggist, how- 
ever, isn’t so sure that his neighborhood is aristocratic. 
He knows, too, that it isn’t a tenement district. Not 


. having very definite beliefs about his public he purchases a 


wider range of toothbrushes. His cheapest retails for 
eight cents, and the whole line runs upward at ten cents, 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, twenty-eight, thirty, thirty- 
five. 

The first druggist buys his toothbrushes in large lots 
every three months, ordering so many dozen at twenty-five 
cents, so many at thirty-five, so many at fifty. Until his 
whole stock is manifestly running out of important grades 
he will not order again. In comes a woman who wants a 
thirty-five-cent brush with very soft bristles, a ventilating 
back and a hole in the handle to hang it up by. When the 
druggist goes to get it he finds that he is out of just that 
sort of brush. 

“Here is an extra soft brush at twenty-five cents,’ he 
says. 

“T want something better,’ replies the customer, “‘and 
besides, there isn’t a hole in the handle.”’ 

“This fifty-cent brush will give you satisfaction—we 
sell a great many of them, and never have any complaints.”’ 

“That’s more than I want to pay,”’ is the objection. 

Every day the small merchant in all lines, whether in 
city or country, is turning trade away by just this process, 


and customers go to department stores and mail-order 
houses, where assortments are complete. 

Now, the other pharmacist in that neighborhood orders 
almost daily. His orders are not large. He merely keeps 
track of stock, keeps his assortments complete and lets the 
wholesale house carry stock for him—which is what 
wholesale houses are for. 

Keeping track of stock isn’t difficult, with a simple card 
record properly devised and set running. Yet in some 
lines of business a merchant religiously fills out assort- 
ments in one variety of goods and wholly neglects other 
lines. Years ago the manufacturers of men’s collars 
drummed into haberdashers the necessity for complete 
stocks—collar trade is lost every time a clerk finds a size or 
style missing. The haberdashers have postal forms, and 
order collars daily. Yet in this trade it is nothing unusual 
for a merchant to keep his collar stock in excellent order 
and tolerate ragged assortments in shirts, underwear or 
hosiery. 

Being Johnny-on-the-spot is about half the art of 
retailing. 

Some years ago two young drug clerks opened a shop 
on very slender capital. Pick stock as shrewdly as they 
could, there were still a good many holes in their assort- 
ments after all their money had been spent and all their 
credit utilized. From the very outset they had the reputa- 
tion of carrying what was asked for, or getting it immedi- 
ately. During the first year, when a customer came in and 
asked for some article not in stock, they gave him a chair 
and newspaper and sat him down contentedly. 

“Three minutes is all we want—have it here before the 
next car passes.” 

And they soon had it there. 

Was this little, new shop near the wholesale district? 

Not at all—far from the centre of town. 

Where did they get the goods, then? 

Why, bought them of their competitors right in that 
neighborhood. 

Retail buying is based so solidly on accurate information 
both of merchandise and customers, that nowadays many 
progressive, small merchants in the larger cities let the 
department stores gather information for them. 


Side Lights From Department Stores 


T MUST be remembered that the department store has 
few opinions about either merchandise or the public, but 
is a huge machine for finding out what people want, and 
getting it at attractive prices. The small merchant com- 
plains of department-store competition, not realizing how 
bitterly these big establishments compete with one another. 
A department buyer lays in stock to be sold next month. 
It can be relied upon that those goods are the pick of the 
world, bought for the highest degree of salability, irre- 
spective of price, profit, discount. Even if the department 
store makes nothing on the goods it will have them. When 
the buyer has exercised his best judgment, then comes the 
merchandise man to compare his goods with those in other 
stores. Buyers in other stores are watching, too. Goods 
and information are the best obtainable. To arrive at this 
result the department store has organized buying machin- 
ery that no small merchant could adapt, even in a minor 
way. 

But, the moment the big store puts goods on the counters, 
all the results of this costly machinery are laid bare to the 
small merchant who will take the trouble to go shopping. 
To-day the small merchants in large cities realize this, and 
it is not unusual to see them inspecting stock in the depart- 
ment stores. Sometimes clerks will freely give names of 
jobbers or manufacturers from whom goods were obtained. 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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T’S the sort of 
I place your 
Father will go 
to to play golf in, 
and unless you play 
yourself you're 
obliged to get into 
mischief in those 
entrancing parts of 
the woods and fields 
where trespassers 
will be persecuted. 
I hated golf, and 
there wasn’t a tennis 
lawn ora decent 
cricket pitch for 
miles, for you can’t 
play on a hill like 
the side of a house, 
and Martin was over 
at the links all day, 
and even Mildred 
had let herself be 
converted to golf on 
account of the doc- 
tor’s being so good- 
looking and evi- 
dently struck. She’s 
been very trying 
since she put her hair 
up. I’m glad I’m 
only twelve. 

Martin isn’t really 
keen onanything but 
footer and cricket, ’'m thankful to say, but he’d happened 
to fall in love lately with a person quite impossibly con- 
nected with dressmaking, or hats, or something equally 
low; and Father suddenly packed us all off to the country, 
and said it was because it was my holidays, if you please, 
and I wanted a thorough change! 

Mother hates the country, and I wanted to be ina little, 
rocking boat on a blue, windy sea, and Mildred hates the 
sea and wanted to go to Brighton, and Martin said he 
didn’t want to leave London at all just then; but Father 
—well, you know what Father is! And the girl who makes 
hats, or whatever it is, was beginning to make a fool of 
Martin, he said, and he was going to take time by the 
forelock and plunge him among other distractions. 

It ended in all of us going, of course, but we none of us 
pretended that we liked it, and you’d have thought, to 
look at it, that, if it was distraction he wanted, Green- 
warrens was the last place on the earth. Mother said it 
was outrageous for the Hydro to charge twelve-and-six a 
day each for rooms; and why call it a Hydro when there 
wasn’t a bath in the place except the common kinds, and 
not nearly enough of them? Mildred said if the worst 
came to the worst she should just let herself go, and 
Father would only have himself to thank for it. 

Martin said nothing much, because he has to 
obey Father as long as he’s in the office and wants 
to be a junior partner soon, and well enough off to 
get married; but he was awfully cross about his 
meals, and he said the Hydro guests were unforgiv- 
able blots on the face of Nature, and chiefly com- 
posed of disappointed Suffragettes who had made 
home too hot for them. 

I suppose his lady is interested in nothing but 
frills. 

Greenwarrens was a dull hole. We used to go 
down to the station every morning to see the eleven 
o’clock start for town, and again at half-past six to 
see the five o’clock come in, and stare at the new 
arrivals rushing at the Hydro bus. 

We happened, Don and I, to be hanging about 
the railings, waiting for Father to buy papers, when 
the first exciting-looking person we’d seen turned 
up, and when Father came back he looked at her, 
too, deeply, and said she seemed as if she might be 
the kind of person to wake the Hydro up. We said 
we were glad of it, and what kind of person? And 
then Mildred sauntered up to us and joined in, 
and Father said: ‘‘ Well, we’ve got our papers—let’s 
go back”’; but Mildred was interested in the per- 
son’s clothes and wouldn’t move, so we had to wait 
for her. 

The stranger was rather short, but she wore a 
very large hat, a tremendous hat, and Mildred said 
it was the kind called ‘“‘Merry Widow,” and that 
her new one was going to be something like it, only 
less exaggerated. It seemed to be made of purple 
straw and roofed in with a perfect forest of green 
leaves and a tower of roses, pink and purple, and 
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Father calls ; told himall 
puce. Mil- yy LUSTRATED BY FRED C.YOHN  #2bout the 
dred said the new people. 


color of her dress was the new pinkish shade called “‘ Forced 
Rhubarb,” and that the long linen coat was Directoire, and 
a lovely shade of “‘ Young Sage.’”’ But I thought she looked 
awfully tired, and seemed such a thin little creature—all 
drooping on one side, asif her hat was top-heavy, and her 
erms dragging with big parcels; but we all noticed how big 
and black her eyes were, and what a pretty kind of smile 
she had at the back of them, in spite of her tiredness. And 
Don said she was ripping. He’s only fourteen, but he 
always notices a girl’s eyes. 

I never saw any one look so tired; and then, suddenly, 
three boys, who’d been hanging about the gate, swooped 
on to the platform and seized her parcels and caught hold 
of her arms one each side, and one of them hugged her 
before the whole platform, and the Merry Widow hat 
collapsed over her ear, and her dress trailed, and Don said 
that the Young Sage would very soon become Old Mud. 

We trooped off up the lane behind them, and the Hydro 
bus started off, and drove us all into the hedge as usual, 
and it was rather a blow to see that queer party turn off 
at Four Lanes instead of going straight on to the Hydro; 
and although Father said it was quite as well, for she cer- 
tainly looked anything but respectable in that hat, I 
know he was disappointed, and so was Don. Mildred 
said she was the sort of person who would be sure to dress 
properly for dinner, and perhaps something different every 
night, instead of the dull, soft blouse of Sunday muslin 
compromise which was customary at the Hydro. Father 
said, very likely, but it would be bad form if she did; and 
Mildred said what was the good of bringing three evening 
frocks if one was never allowed to wear them, because 
other people chose to be frumpy? 

Father said there was a Cinderella every Saturday, and 
what more did she want? and J said: ‘‘Why not wear 
your new pink to-night, Milly, and chance it? Mother 
can’t be disagreeable till we go up to bed, and she might be 
that anyhow,” and Father said we mustn’t speak like that 
about our Mother, and Mildred rounded on me like a cat 
and asked who'd be there to see it, anyhow? 

I turned to Don in disgust. 

“Oh, come on!” said I. ‘“‘Let’s go and see the cows.”’ 

Don said: ‘‘ Rather’; so we both dida move. There’s 
something about the way grown-ups talk that gets on my 
nerves, and the stupidest country occupation sometimes 
becomes a relief from it. 

I thought Martin looked awfully sad at dinnertime, and 
both Don and I felt mad with Father for being so hard- 
hearted with him, and we tried to buck him up as much as 


. breath was nearly taken away, and Father said: 


the Honorable Madge Asked Softly 


When we described the Merry Widow hat he looked in 
ested, and, as Father said afterward, he can’t be very ; 
if the mere suggestion of a fresh girl can arouse him — 
his infernal (he did say infernal) bad temper. 

Father doesn’t realize what Greenwarrens is driving u 
to. He forgets that we have not got to the golf state of 
mind yet. Why, Martin even scorns hockey, and whe 
tell you that the deepest reproach he can give it is to say 
it is only a game for rough golfers, I leave you to judge of 
his state of mind about golf itself. , 

And day after day he wearily carried his clubs up the 
hill to the moors, and crawled around the links obediently, 
while we knew his heart was in London with that girl, 
Martin’s an awfully decent chap, you know. I don’t know 
how Father came to have a son so different and yet so 
enormously nice. Don says he feels he could even caddie 
for him, only if he did Father would expect him to do it 
for him as well. And Father’s golf is chronic, not a last 
revenge of despair like Martin’s; and it doesn’t do to 
create a precedent. 

The next morning Father felt liverish and didn’t go up 
on the links, but went for a stern bicycle ride instead with 
Don, and Martin went off alone. He didn’t come in to 
lunch, but sent his caddie for sandwiches; and when 
Father and I went up after tea we were rather flabber- 
gasted to see him in the distance going round with a girl 
in a white frock. He hadn’t seemed to take to the Hydro 
girls at all. He said they were so easy to get on with. I 
was a little disappointed in him myself. Falling in love is 
a silly sort of business at the best of times, and when it 
isn’t inconsolable—what’s the good of it? We could see 
that they were on friendly terms already, and when we 
realized that it really was the Merry Widow girl my 
“ 
young dog!” and that rapid wasn’t the word. ‘pale 
looked pleased for all that. 

One of the boys we had seen at the station was caddying 
for her, and they were all laughing like mad; and though 
we came upon them pretty suddenly, and saw how differ- 
ent and dowdy even she looked without the hat, we seemed 
to be drawn in and laughing at nothing before we knew 
where we were, and with my own ears I heard Father 
inviting the young stranger to go round with him to- 
morrow morning. She had black hair, very soft and loose 
and blown into little ducky curls all round her ears, and 
there was a tomato-colored velvet ribbon run across the 
top of her head and through the side waves somehow, and 
she wore a shabbyish, holland frock and very worn-out 
shoes. She seemed all eyes and hair and red, smil- 
ing lips, and she was laughing and chattering and 
smiling at Father and taking no more notice of 
Martin at all, just as if Father was the first inter- 
esting man she’d ever come across. - 

We all had an awful lot to say about her at dinner 
afterward, and Mother didn’t think it quite nice, 
this tendency of the modern age to waive the neces- 
sity of formal introduction, and, although Martin 
rudely said ‘‘ Tommy-rot!”’ to that, we could see that 
he had cheered up considerably. Don said ina low j 
voice that it didn’t seem to matter who the girl 
when you got to the blithering age; but he ee 
listening intently all the same to what we 
about the Merry Widow girl. 

“You all think you’re jolly clever,” said ‘a at 
last, in superior tones, ‘‘but you really know noth- 
ing about any of them. J’m the only one with any 
reliable information about the family.” 

Martin isn’t often snarky, but he remarked the 
in a cold voice, that he objected to backstairs glean-— 
ings about any one, and Father said, certainly —Don : 
had better get on with his fish before it was co. d, 
and what had he heard? : 

“‘T’ve been talking to her half-brothers,”’ said D 
with dignity. ‘‘There’s not much backstairs about 


them, I can tell you. Harrow, that’s all; and hea ps 


She’s the Honorable Madge.” : 
Martin started and opened his mouth sudden 


“The Honorable Madge what?” 
“‘T don’t know,” said Don loftily. “TI didn’t aS 
I'm at such an outsider. I couldn’t help the k 


en a cottage here for the holidays because it’s cheap. 
-They’re quite poor. They seem to rather revel in it.”’ 
“Tn the cottage?” Mildred asked stupidly. 

_ “Tn being poor, duffer! 
that their sister writes.” 
apa ” Father said in horror; and Mother said, ah, 


asked: ‘‘ Writes what?” 


_ news was received, so he pinched me and said: “‘ Come on, 


what time we were to be in. 

They were jolly boys in spite of their shabby suits— 
_ those three. We chummed up with them out of pity, 
because their sister was always messing about at golf with 
Father and Martin—and Mildred got quite thick with her, 


_ too, and they talked for hours about the shops they bought 


} 
! 
| their hats at, and how their new dresses were to be made. 
_ Even Mother was quite taken with her, and said the girl 
| had a modest, practical mind, and that Birth was every- 
_ thing. Father and Mother do harp on Birth. I suppose 
' it’s because we made all our money in tea, and our great- 
grandfather was a grocer in the Kensington Road. 
__ As for Martin, we couldn’t be sorry he was cheering up 
so, but still we hated to think him changeable. 
knew. 
One night he came into the drawing-room when all the 
_ Hydro people were luckily in the garden, and went up to 
_ Father and Mother with 
a white face and said: 
| “It’s all over.” _ 
| Mildred cried: ‘Oh, 
| Martin!” and Mother 
| said: ‘What was?” 
_ Father got up quickly, 
| wery red, and said: 
_ “Isn’t that tomfool busi- 
i 
| 
i} 


We little 


_ ness settled yet? It’s 
| that confounded girl 
again!” 

“Dear boy,” Mother 
saidsoothingly. ‘‘ What 
_ is the matter?” 

_ “Just this,” said Mar- 
_ tin fiercely. ‘‘She’s given 
meup. She refuses to go 
on being engaged, unless 
Father asks her to marry 
mehimself. She says she 
utterly refuses to ruin my 
life and prospects, unless 
she is assured that she is 
not doing anything of the 
kind. It’s the very 
, devil!” 
Mother sniffed. Mil- 
_ dred looked excited. 
_ Pather stumped about in 
_the window and said 
that if Martin married 
that woman it should be 
_ over his Father and Mother’s dead bodies, and I could 
see by Mother’s eye that she didn’t like the idea much. 
“Tf you marry her,” said Father, “you shall both 
starve. So there!” and then I cried, and Mildred cried, 
_ too, and Father said Thank Heaven we were alone, and 
better go upstairs before any one else came into the 
_ drawing-room—with our faces! 
__ And the next morning we had a note from poor Martin 
_ Saying he had gone up to town because he couldn’t stand 
| jitany longer. It was awful. 
Father told Mother then that there was only one thing 
left to him, and went off to the moors and played golf all 
_ the morning with the Honorable Madge—I hope she com- 
forted him. 
Now, Don and I and her young brother Gerald hap- 
_ pened to be lying behind a big hummock of grass talking 
i footer sleepily, when a low, distinct sound of voices showed 
me that Father and the Honorable Madge were suddenly 
resting the other side of it, and their first words aroused 
| such a strong interest in me that I kept quite still. The 
_ boys were almost asleep. I knew they’d be all right if 
they were let alone. 
. My dear child,’’ Father said, in a nervous sort of a 
¥ ce, “I am going to ask you to help me.” 
e Honorable Madge didn’t seem, by her voice, to be 
ail as surprised as I was at Father’s being driven to 
help of any one. 
: _“Tt’s my poor, besotted boy,” said Father warmly. 
‘This wretched entanglement. I believe—I honestly 
leve—that he is now in love with you. I feel sure he 
sgrets his bitter mistake deeply.” 
mce from the Honorable Madge. 
ut he clings to his absurd sense of duty, and refuses 
lve the girl up!” 
e Honorable Madge said nothing. 


pbling on. The boys aren’t Honorable at all. They’ve 


The youngest blighter told me 


at accounted for the extraordinary clothes; and Mildred 
_ But Don was getting a bit sick by then of the way his 


_ Peg—let’s get out of this”; so we cleared off before more 
- eould be said, and before Mother remembered to tell us 
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“Tf you like him well enough,’ Father went on, “do 
—do pray let him see it. Let him feel that he has awa- 
kened a feeling in you which it is his duty to gratify, even 
more than his duty to that unspeakable girl.”’ 

“Upon my word!” said the Honorable Madge, and well 
she might. I shouldn’t have supposed that even Father 
could be so silly. 

“Yes,” said he. “If he shows you—and he can’t help 
showing you—that he has transferred his affections to 
you—so—pray do encourage him to the best of your 
power.” 

T heard a soft, little, giggling laugh, and I didn’t wonder. 

“You want me to marry your son?” the Honorable 
Madge asked softly. 

“Nothing would delight me more!”’ Father’s voice was 
husky. 

“I’m very poor, you know,” said the Honorable Madge. 
“Look at my shoes! And there are the boys, too. It’s no 
joke to keep three big schoolboys going. It’s their boots 
that worry me most.” 

“Martin,”’ Father said it very quickly, ‘‘ will have an 
excellent business by and by. He is already on the verge 
of partnership. What is money, after all?” 

“Tt’s not so trying as the want of it,” said the Honor- 
able one, in a thoughtful voice. “Certainly A 

I didn’t want to hear any more. I’d suddenly realized 
that eavesdropping was dishonorable, and so I woke the 
boys, and we did a bunk down the hill and got in long 
before Father, and before Mildred and Mother had gone 
down to lunch. We found them in the lounge looking at 


“It was Because I Would Insist on Being Engaged to a Young Man Whose Father had Made His Money in Tea!” 


the new magazines that had just come in, and I saw 
directly I came up the steps from the hall that something 
new and still more awful had happened. Mildred had 
got Beauty’s World open on the table, and she and Mother 
were staring at something very hard. 

I leaned over one of Mildred’s shoulders and Don leaned 
over the other. 

It was one of those silly fashion pages with pictures of 
wasp-waisted creatures with their little fingers crooked 
elegantly, and at the top of the page in large print it said: 
“The Honorable Madge Goes to Town,” and there just 
above it, in the middle of the page, was a little medallion 
picture of a girl in a Merry Widow hat, and it was our 
Honorable Madge! 

“Golly!” said Don. 

“My hat!” said I. 

“What I want to know,” Mother said sadly, “‘is—who 
—who is going to tell your poor Father ?”’ 

“Not Honorable at all, really,’ said Mildred. ‘“‘ Paid 
by the shops to write their advertisements, no doubt.” 

“Who is to tell your Father ?’’ Mother said again. 

“Don’t tell him,” said I quickly. ‘‘ We knew she wrote. 
What harm isit? She’s just as nice as she was an hour ago, 
even if she isn’t really an Honorable Ly 

Mildred sniffed. 

“Her relations are probably just as—as unpleasant 

“As ours?” I asked softly, and then I saw Father come 
in at the door, and I looked at Mother and Mildred, and 
I knew by their eyes exactly what they meant to be like 
to the poor thing next time they saw her; and I thought 
how jolly decent the boys were, and what fun we’d all had 
together, and I cut off as hard as I could to the cottage 
where they lived so noisily and untidily and happily 
together, and I burst in upon their minced mutton and 
rice pudding and said: ‘‘ Fly!” 


” 
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Madge, Honorable no longer, smiled at me in the way 
that makes you feel as if you could die for her, and said: 
“Fly? Why, and where to? And won’t you have some 
lunch with us? Do!” 

“There isn’t time for you to have your lunch,” I cried. 
“You can catch the two o’clock, if you’re quick. Mother’s 
been reading Beauty’s World, and she knows all.” 

She went rather pale at first—then she laughed and 
said: 

“Well—why not? Does she mind?’’ 

I stared. How little she knew my parents. 

“rightfully,” I cried. ‘‘There’s going to be an awful 
bust-up if you don’t do a move!”” My language became 
the kind I used chiefly when alone with Don, but I had not 
time to mince words. And that reckless girl only laughed. 

“Well, I can’t fly anywhere till I’ve had some food,’’ 
said she lightly. ‘Join in, there’s a dear.’ 

By that time the boys had found me a plate and a chair 
in their curiously involved kitchen, and to refuse again 
would have been too rude; so I just wired in, and we had 
a really good talk about cricket and other interesting 
things, so different from home. No one mentioned hats 
or books or other people’s disagreeable domestic affairs. 
And then Madge tidied her hair and shook out her skirt 
and hunted around for a hat till she found a sailor some- 
where under a pile of coats, and then she said: 

“Now for the flight. We’ll have a go at the Hydro first 
—just to see how the land lies.” 

I cried out in horror, and all the way down the lane I 
did my level best to explain to that reckless girl exactly 
what Father and Mother 
can be like when they 
aren’t pleased with you, 
but nothing moved her. 

There’s a little arbor 
place in the Hydro gar- 
den that we command- 
eered the first day we got 
there, and I knew that 
they’d all be sitting there 
now, talking things over; 
so I said: ‘‘ Well, if you 
want a good bust-up 
you're going the right 
way to get it’’; and I led 
the way acrossthe c-oquet 
lawn to the arbor. 

They were all there, 
sitting around the little 
table, and I went in and 
flopped down beside 
Mildred. Madge came 
slowly after me and stood 
in the doorway laughing, 
with the Virginia creeper 
touching her hair and 
streaks of sun on her face 
and frock. She did look 
daring. There wasasortof 
gallant, fearless air about 
her that made Don and 
me feel as if we’d stand 
by her till all was blue. 

Father put down his paper and scowled at her. Mother 
went red and looked away. Mildred said in a weak, little 
voice: “‘Won’t you—won’t you sit down?” 

“This morning’”— Madge looked straight at Father— 
“‘you asked me to do my best to marry your son, didn’t 
you?” 

Father said: ‘‘Hum!’”’ and cleared his throat, but 
Mother looked awfully surprised. So did Mildred. I was 
the only one, you see, who knew of that interesting inter- 
view on the moor. 

“T’ye been thinking it over’’—Madge was laughing 
softly all the time she spoke—‘‘and I think on the whole 
T shall accept your kind offer.” 

Father sat up and looked very red. 

“Offer!” he said. ‘‘Offer of what?” 

“Of Martin’s hand and heart, of course.”” She pretended 
to be surprised at his denseness. I’ve never seen Father 
look so silly. 

There was a copy of Beauty’s World on the table, 
and she picked it up and opened it at the page where 
the Honorable Madge goes to town. ‘“‘It isn’t very like 
me,” she said, ‘‘ but you know now what I do for my living. 
I go up on Tuesdays and look at the frocks and hats in the 
big shops and take sketches of them, and on Wednesdays 
I stay at home and write my page for Beauty’s World and 
draw the fashion plates. That’s how I earn my living. It 
isn’t a very noble calling. I do pictures like this for other 
papers, too. It is good of you to be so nice to me when 
you know the awful truth.” 

She was looking straight at Father all the time, and he 
grunted, and stuttered, and tried to speak, and I could 
see that he was longing to work himself into a rage. 
Madge was speaking in a sad voice, yet her eyes were 
laughing at us all the time. I never saw such eyes as 
hers. (Concluded on Page 48) 


a well-known New York banker 

about investing hermoney. The 

financier asked her how much return she expected. 

““T want at least ten per cent.,”’ said the woman. 

“Don’t you think that is rather high?” re- 
sponded the banker. 

“Well, you see,” rejoined the woman, “‘ I haven’t 
much, and I’ve got to get a good deal for it.”’ 

This answer is typical of the average woman 
investor’s state of mind. The instinct to take a 
chance is strong within her if there is a prospect 
of big return. On the other hand, the rich woman 
almost invariably seeks security of principal first, 
and is ordinarily content with a small yield, 
providing the capital involved is safe. The invest- 
ments, therefore, of rich women and the employ- 
ment of their surplus income provide, save in the 
cases when they take flyers in foreign titles, a very 
helpful lesson for people with funds to invest. 

Many rich women have simply inherited their 
husband’s investments, but it sometimes takes 
more ability to keep a fortune than to acquire it. 
These women have the best advice that money can 
buy, and their advisers are lawyers, trustees or in- 
vestment bankers. In many instances the rules 
of the founders of the fortunes are followed. Few 
women have the courage or the efficiency to make 
their own investments. But when they do, as in 
the case of Mrs. Hetty Green, they develop quali- 
ties of sagacity and shrewdness that sometimes 
make them a match for the most astute and far- 
sighted men financiers. 

Most people do not realize, perhaps, how woman 
has invaded the general investment field. Ten 
years ago the number of women stockholders in 
our corporations was not large; to-day, forty-five 
per cent. of the stock in American railroads alone 
is owned by women. ‘Take the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for example. The stockholders of this system aggregate 
fifty-nine thousand, and of this number twenty-six thou- 
sand, or nearly one-half, are women. The number of 
women stockholders in the big so-called standard invest- 
ment railroads is larger than in the less stable systems. 

The same is true of stockholders in national banks. 
Less than five years ago one-third of the three hundred and 
eighteen thousand holders of national bank stock were 
women. Now they comprise nearly one-half. 


A WOMAN once sought the advice of 


Women Plungers Bad Losers 


T IS estimated that altogether there are two million dif- 

ferent stockholders in the corporations of the United 
States. Of this army of investors not less than seven 
hundred thousand are women. When you include the 
women who have savings or other kinds of bank accounts, 
or who pay premiums on life insurance, you find that 
the total number of them, who have money out working 
for them in some way, reaches the amazing figure of 
nearly seven millions. 

Some of these women investors have found that the 
way to conservatism in the employment of their money lies 
through costly experience in Wall Street. Few of them 
succeed as speculators, despite the fact that a woman is 
by temperament a born speculator. From the days of 
Woodhull, Claflin & Co., Wall Street’s first and most 
spectacular firm of women brokers, who were backed by 
“Commodore”’ Vanderbilt, down to Mrs. Ella Reader, 
who yearned to be the female Lawson, and who had no 
backing save her own nerve, the woman speculator and 
trader has fared badly in the Street. 

Although many of the fortunes of rich women have 
been made in speculation, the fortunes to-day are kept 
out of speculation and are invested in safe, interest-bearing 
bonds and mortgages. Now and then a woman gets on 
the right side of the market, but she is either the wife, 
relative or friend of a big operator who is in a pool, or the 
private secretary of one of the chieftains of finance, who 
gets a tip straight from headquarters. Sometimes these 
tips go wrong. | 

Ask any stockbroker about women’s accounts and he 
sums up the whole situation when he says: 

“We don’t want women customers. They are bad 
losers.”’ 

Before going into the investments of rich women it 
might be interesting, possibly, first to find out who our 
richest woman is. There are three very rich women in 
the United States, but it is generally conceded that the 
largest single fortune owned by any woman is that of 
Mrs. Russell Sage, whose wealth is estimated to be from 
eighty to one hundred million dollars. Second, perhaps, 
is Mrs. Hetty Green, whose fortune is believed to range 
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Third in order comes 
Mrs. Anna Weightman Walker Penfield, of Philadelphia, 
who inherited the entire fortune of her father, the ‘‘ Quaker 
Quinine King,’ and whose wealth was not less than forty 


from fifty to sixty million dollars. 


million dollars. Mrs. Green and Mrs. Penfield are keen, 
alert business women, and not only know every detail of 
the conduct and conservation of their fortunes, but have 
aided materially in developing and increasing them. 

One result of the phenomenal prosperity which con- 
tinued up to the panic of 1907 has been the large increase 
in the number of rich women. Formerly, a woman 
millionaire was a sort of oddity, and she was pointed out 
on the streets; now, nearly every town boasts of at least 
one. These women are coming to be an important factor 
in the investment business, for they are creating a growing 
market for safe securities. 

Of course, our most active woman investor is Mrs. 
Hetty Green. In a previous article on How Millionaires 
Invest Their Surplus Income I showed in detail what 
her investments were and how she made them. More 
than one wealthy woman has followed Mrs. Green’s rules, 
which, summed up, are: “‘Put your money in bonds, 
loans or real-estate mortgages.” 

Mrs. Sage has more money to invest than any other 
woman. She might be called a philanthropic investor. 
Where Mrs. Green keeps a hawklike watch over her 
fortune, seeking in every possible way to increase it, Mrs. 
Sage emulates Andrew Carnegie’s professed ambition, and 
wants to die poor. In other words, she devotes her brain 
and energy to devising ways and. means to dispose of 
her wealth in a constructive and uplifting way. She takes 
as much delight in spending her money as her late husband 
took in amassing it. But even her munificent benefactions 
have not made a dent in the Sage fortune. Her largest gift, 
an endowment of ten million dollars for the Sage Foundation 
for Bettering Social and Living Conditions, absorbed not 
much more than a year’s income from the estate. 


Where the Sage Millions Are 


INCE Mrs. Sage has no sordid desire to increase her 
wealth, but merely wants to preserve it, it follows that 
her money is put out to work in the safest possible way 
without special regard for the extent of the yield. A part 
of her surplus income goes into guaranteed real-estate 
mortgages which pay four and a half per cent., and are 
secured by the highest class of New York City real estate. 
In this way one of the Sage investment rules is being 
followed, because Mr. Sage would never lend on any 
property save on the island of Manhattan. 

Mrs. Sage is also a heavy buyer of New York City bonds 
which are legal for savings-banks in New York State and 
elsewhere, and a very high-class and stable form of con- 
servative investment. 
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estate is still a heavy lender of money 
At the present time it is estimated that 
Mrs. Sage has more than fifteen million dollars out 
in loans. Butshe is lending it at rates that wo 
make ‘‘ Uncle Russell” turn over in his grave. He 
kept millions in his vaults waiting for tight money 
and high rates. Then he would take his pound of 
flesh. Mrs. Sage has a more humane attitude 
toward the money borrower, and is lending 
money at four and a half per cent. on approved re 
estate and gilt-edge collateral. 

The Sage estate is administered by trustees, 
Mrs. Sage directs a large part of the ‘employmel 
of its money. 

More picturesque than the narrative of the 
fortune is the story of the Weightman millions 0 
Philadelphia, of which a keen-minded woman 
now mistress. ‘The founder of this fortune vas 
William Weightman, a hard-headed Quaker, wi 
emigrated to this gountry when he was a bog, 
learned the drug business, and owned, at the time 
of his death, one of the largest drug laboratories 
in the world. i? 

Mr. Weightman was an investor of the Russell 
Sage type. He was a lender of money, and his 
lending knew no sentiment. His attitude toward 
the world was summed up in a single sentence 
which he frequently employed: “I made my money 
by hard work—why should I give it away?” 

Real estate was his favorite investment, and 
when he planted his money in the ground, so to 
speak, it always thrived and grew. Since his rules 
for investment have been carried on by his daugh- 
ter, it is worth while rehearsing them here. In the 
first place, he was a foe of speculation, and not a 
dollar of his wealth was made in speculative enter- 
prises. He always devoted a part of his surplus 
income to the purchase of real estate. He also loaned 
heavily on real estate. The maxim that he always observed 

as: ‘‘If you buy a house for ten thousand dollars and pay 
nine thousand down, you do not own it. It is still the 
property of the mortgagee. So, therefore, let some one 
else carry the property; you hold the mortgage.” _ 

He practiced what he preached. A third of his for- 
tune was invested in ground rents, a form of ete 
Although ground rents are in force in various States, t 
kind owned by Mr. Weightmanis peculiar to Pennsylvania, 
and since it is a very desirable form of investment, some 
explanation of it will be made. 


Ground Rents Explained 


“leswe Pennsylvania ground rent is a sort of perpetual 
mortgage. It dates back to the days of William Penn, 
who employed it to build up the city of Philadelphia. 
The process is this: If a man wants to borrow money to 
buy a piece of property, or wants to borrow on a piece of 
property that he already owns, he gives a ground rent on 
it to the lender. The ground rent is a document like a 
mortgage, but it differs from the ordinary mortgage in 
that there is no date of maturity. In other words, the 
lender of the money on a ground rent can keep the loan 
going indefinitely. Sometimes the lender keeps a ground 
rent in force for many years and it passes on to his heirs, 
for it is a transferable instrument. The layman would 
naturally, at this point, ask the question: ‘“Can’t the 
borrower pay back the loan?’ He can, if the lender is 
disposed to wind up the transaction. Sometimes the 
lender charges the borrower a premium for the privilege of 
paying back the money. The ground rent in Pennsyl- 
vania is essentially a rich man’s investment and is only 
worth while where a large sum of money isemployed. _ 

The ground rent as employed by the late Marshall 
Field in Chicago worked out about as follows: Mr. Field | 
bought a plot of land in a thriving business district. In- 
stead of erecting a building on it himself, he leased it to’ 
some one else who paid the ground rent and became the 
builder. The ground rent consisted of a certain rate of 
interest on the appraised value of the property. The 
lessee also paid the taxes and other fixed charges. 
such transactions there was always a clause providing i or 
a revaluation of the property at the end of a specified | 
time, usually twenty-one years. If the property had 
increased in value the lessee paid interest at the 1 
valuation. The advantage to the owner of the land 
obvious; it enabled him to draw a good income from 
land and he had no taxes or other char; es to pay. 
addition it was improved ‘at some one ‘else’s expense, @ 
the land was increasing in value all,the time. 

Mr. Weightman found the Pennsylvania groun' 
peculiarly ie to his financial methods. He exec 
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the great bulk of those he owned at six per cent. interest. 
ears ago he got ground rents on block after block in the 
eart of the business district of Philadelphia, and he held 
mn to them. This land has appreciated enormously in 
value. He would never lend more than two-thirds of the 
market value of the property. 

When his will was probated it was found that he had 
left his entire fortune, ground rents and all, to his daughter, 
who was then Mrs. Anna Weightman Walker. For years 
she had been interested in her father’s affairs and she had 
studied the drug business thoroughly. During her father’s 


| lifetime she had been made a full member of the firm. 


When he passed away she was the sole surviving partner. 
She at once took up the reins of the business. She was at 
the office early every morning and remained until late. 
She came to be known as ‘the mercantile princess.”’ 
Schooled in a stern school of money-making she was pre- 
pared to conserve and increase her vast wealth. 

Within the past year Mrs. Walker became the wife of 

Mr. F. C. Penfield and slackened her strenuous business 
career. She still keeps a close watch on her investments 
and, with the aid of an able trustee, sees that they are 
safeguarded. 
_ In the investment of her surplus income and funds not 
otherwise engaged, Mrs. Penfield is following the rules 
laid down by her father. Her money, therefore, goes into 
ground rents, real estate and real-estate mortgages. 
The average yield from the ground rents is six per cent. 
There are fewer bonds in the Weightman fortune than in 
any other American fortune, perhaps. 


A Self-Made Real-Estate Woman 


OW turn to the story, told here for the first time, of a 
self-made woman whose remarkable achievements as 
real-estate operator have won for her the title of being the 
most successful woman realty investor in New York. Her 
name is Mrs. C. M. Silverman, and for cleverness, shrewd- 
ness and all-around business capacity she stands alone ina 
field where competition is peculiarly keen. 

There is a lesson for the average investor in every step 
of her business career. She was born in Germany and 
came to this country with her husband thirty years ago. 
‘The husband failed in business and later became incapac- 
itated for work. The burden of supporting him and six 
children fell on her. She opened a lace manufacturing 
business in a small way and saved her money. In.a year 
or two she was able to buy a small house in Harlem. She 
bought it as an investment, but when a chance came to 
sell at a profit she let it go. This set her to thinking about 
real estate. 

One day she heard a real-estate agent talking about 
some vacant lots at Ninety-fifth Street and First Avenue, 
near the East River. In those days that was a sparsely- 
settled neighborhood. Mrs. Silverman had walked over 
there once and, being a keen observer, she saw that the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company was building a big 
power-house near by. This meant that employees would 
have to live close at hand. Why not build flat houses for 
them? She bought the lots cheap with the money she got 
from her house. When she told real-estate men what she 
‘was going to do they said she was insane. She found a 
man willing to make her a building loan. She practically 
planned the houses herself. At this point she laid down 
the rule which has governed all her extensive building 
Operations since: ‘If you want to keep tenants, you must 
make them comfortable. Comfort in the end is a good 
investment.’’ She put bathrooms in these cheap flats. 
Her first tenants used them for coal-bins, but that did not 
discourage her. 

Mrs. Silverman personally supervised the building of 
these houses. She was on the job at seven o’clock every 


- morning and saw every piece of material that went in. 


She had never been a builder before, but she simply used 
common-sense principles. One day a friend asked her 
if she had contracted for her bricks. When she said no, he 
took her to a well-known brickmaker. She saw her friend 
and the brickmaker exchanging glances. Quick asa flash 
she said to the friend: 

_ “Are you getting a commission out of this?”” The man 
looked confused. Then she said to the brickmaker: “If 
there is any commission or discount on these bricks I am 
the one to get it. Remember that, if you want to do 
business with me.’ 

It was typical of her business sense. In all her negotia- 
tions she has cut out the middleman wherever possible, 
and thus saved a fortune in fees and com- 
‘Missions. Her first flat houses were filled 
ina week, and in less than a year she sold 
¢ em at a profit of forty-five thousand 

lars. Mrs. Silverman quit the lace busi- 

ness and became a real-estate operator and 

ilder in a big way. Her rule in buying 

¢ nt land is: “‘Study the neighborhood 

d buy where you think the rapid transit 

ilities will come. The people will follow. 

you have a chance to make a profit, sell, 
ind buy something else.” 
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Her favorite investment is six or seven story apartment 
houses with elevators. She buys the land and takes a 
building loan to improve it. There are two chances for 
profit: first, the income from the rents, which, in her case, 
has never averaged below fifteen per cent. on the invest- 
ment; second, the opportunity for the quick sale of the 
house. She builds her houses well, and she always has the 
comfort of her tenants in mind. This, she has found, is 
good business, for she gets big loans on her buildings and 
thus is able to enlarge her scope of operations. She does 
not believe in idle money any more than she believes in 
idle land. She has built more apartment houses than any 
other individual woman in New York. They run up into 
the hundreds. 

Her instinct for picking out property that will appreciate 
in value is almost uncanny. Several years before the boom 
started on what is known as Washington Heights she took 
a drive up there. She saw a plot of vacant land with 
jagged peaks of granite poking out of it. 
Manhattan is on a granite bed. It was before the subway 
had been built, and Heights property was not regarded as 
a good investment. But it occurred to Mrs. Silverman 
that New York would soon need this land badly, and she 
bought forty lots at six thousand dollars each. Not long 
ago she sold them at a profit of seventeen hundred and fifty 
dollars on each one. 

When people ask Mrs. Silverman the secret of her 
phenomenal success she says: ‘“‘I have simply been 
cautious.’’ Although she has offices and a big staff of 
assistants she knows every detail of her business. She 
makes every contract and signs every check. She is one of 
the few builders successfully to cope with the New York 
building unions. Once a gang of plasterers, working on 
one of her buildings, went on a strike. Mrs. Silverman 
got into her motor car and sped to the place where the 
strikers were meeting. She demanded to be admitted and 
they let her in. 

“Haven't I always given you a square deal?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“Then go back to work,” she commanded. They went. 

Mrs. Silverman has set up all her children in business 
and they come to her for advice. She is gray-haired and 
sixty, but is still alert and works as hard as she did when 
she was laying the foundation of her millions. 

Contrary to the general belief there is no immensely 
wealthy woman in the Vanderbilt family, despite the fact 
that, for years, the name of Vanderbilt has been synony- 
mous in the popular mind with vast fortune. One of the 
most interesting episodes of recent financial history has 
been what might be called the decline and fall of the 
Vanderbilt prestige. When W. H. Vanderbilt died, in 1885, 
he left a fortune of two hundred million dollars. He had 
inherited seventy-five million dollars from his father, 
“Commodore’”’ Vanderbilt, and by shrewd investment 
had almost trebled his inheritance. He was the richest 
man of his day. His estate was divided among eight 
children, each of whom received ten million dollars. 
Cornelius received an additional two million. 

The richest woman among the Vanderbilts to-day is 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose husband was the eldest 
son of W. H. Vanderbilt. Her fortune is invested in the 
so-called Vanderbilt securities, and most of the surplus 
income that does not go abroad for foreign title con- 
sumption is reinvested in them. 


W.H. Vanderbilt’s Investment Rules 


N THIS connection it is interesting to reproduce the 
investment instructions left by W. H. Vanderbilt in his 
will, which have guided the trustees in the employment of 
all the funds of the estate. The instructions are as follows: 
“T direct that they [the trustees] do, at all times, keep 
the said principal of the said several trust funds securely 
invested, during the continuance of said trusts respectively, 
in bonds of the United States of America, or of the city and 
State of New York, or the mortgage bonds of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, the New York 
and Harlem Railroad, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad or the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, or bonds guaranteed by it or some one or more of 
said specified companies. They may change such invest- 


ments from time to time, and may also invest in bond and 
mortgage on unincumbered real estate in the State of 
New York.”’ 

There is likewise no very wealthy woman in the Astor 
family. The head of the family in New York was Mrs. 
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William Astor, more often referred to as ‘‘ Mrs. Astor.’ 
For many years, before her death on October 30, she 
was the head of so-called ‘‘best” society there. Most 
people thought her very rich. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that she received only two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars under her husband’s will, the bulk of 
his vast fortune going to their son, Colonel John Jacob 
Astor. Most of the estate is in real property and, by skillful 
management, it has been made to increase and multiply. 
The Astor rule is to hold land until the neighborhood 
develops. 

Helen Gould’s investments must be reckoned with in 
any estimate of the holdings of rich American women. 
She is one of the seven heirs of Jay Gould, whose wealth, at 
the time of his death, was estimated at one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. Some idea of Miss Gould’s 
investments may be gained when it is stated that her 
father’s fortune comprised more than one hundred million 
dollars in stocks and bonds. These included three hundred 
and eighty thousand shares of Western Union; one hun- 
dred and forty thousand shares of Wabash; seventy thou- 
sand shares of Erie, and a great block of Missouri Pacific. 
He also owned five million dollars’ worth of Wabash bonds. 

The Gould properties have so depreciated in value 
during the past few years that the income of all the Goulds 
has been greatly reduced. However, there is enough 
surplus left from Miss Gould’s income to make it necessary 
for her to seek employment for it. She supervises all her 
investments herself. Most of her money goes back into 
Gould properties, but chiefly into their bonds. Like Mrs. 
Sage, Miss Gould has given largely to philanthropic 
purposes, especially to Y. M. C. A.’s and welfare work for 
the sailors of the United States Navy. 


The Whereabouts of Other Fortunes 


HERE is one very large fortune in New York about 
which little is ever written, yet its principal owner is a 
woman. It is the fortune amassed by the late Alfred 
Corning Clark, whose widow married the late Bishop 
Potter. The bulk of the estate is in real estate, and in the 
extent of its realty holdings ranks second to the Astors. 

The trustees of this estate have gone about their work 
with dignity, conservatism and rare business judgment. 
The estate is known as “‘the best landlord in New York.” 
It owns many immensely valuable buildings, including 
hotels, large apartment houses and fine residences on the 
upper West Side. 

The policy of the Clark estate has been to buy large 
plots of vacant land in a comparatively unsettled neighbor- 
hood and hold these, like the Astors, until the neighbor- 
hood builds up. But, unlike the Astor estate, the Clark 
estate is also a large investor in high-class mortgage and 
municipal bonds and in real-estate mortgages. 

Although the bulk of the estate of Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, was left in trust for his grandchildren, the sons 
of Marshall Field, Junior, both his wife, who was Mrs. 
Arthur Caton, and his daughter-in-law, who recently 
married Mr. Maldwin Drummond, an Englishman, are 
very rich. Their fortunes are in Mr. Field’s investments, 
which were among the cleanest and safest made by any of 
our very wealthy men. They include ground rents in 
what is known as the “Loop District”? of Chicago (the 
heart of its business district), real estate and gilt-edge 
stocks and bonds, to say nothing of an interest in Marshall 
Field & Co. The employment of the surplus income 
from this estate is in the hands of a committee of trustees 
who follow Mr. Field’s rules for investment. The most 
conservative estimate of the Field fortune was seventy- 
five million dollars. 

Chicago has other wealthy women, including, among 
others, Mrs. Potter Palmer, who has large holdings of 
choice real estate, and Mrs. Levi Leiter, whose fortune is 
in stocks and bonds. Mrs. Charles T. Yerkes, widow of 
the Chicago traction magnate, nominally belongs in the 
Chicago list, although her residence is in New York. Her 
fortune is largely invested in the bonds of the London 
Underground Railway and the Chicago street-railway. 

The Pittsburg millionaires all seem to be men, and 
their method of employing the surplus income of their 
wealth sometimes requires expurgation before publication. 
One of the richest women of Pittsburg, before her son got 
into trouble, was Mrs. Mary Thaw, whose fortune was 
in coal properties and valuable Pittsburg real estate. 

In the list of what might be called the Western 
millionaires is a group of notably rich women whose 
investments are about as safe and profita- 
ble as shrewd judgment can make them. 
Many of these women are the widows of 
the old bonanza kings of California, who 
blazed the way for the present golden 
empire of the coast. 

Probably the wealthiest of them all is 
Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, whose husband 
was the principal builder of the Central 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads. 
His fortune was estimated to be forty 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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The Third House—By H. B. Marriott Watson 


“Tdon’tfollow you. It’satallorder,”’ 

said Freddy Gillingham, staring with 

interest at the houses which lined the subur- 
ban road. 

‘Let me put it this way before your essen- 
tially practical mind, Freddy,” said De Lys, 
resuming his walk along the pavement. 
“Here’’— he threw out a hand at the houses 
—‘‘are so many respectable frontispieces. 
Open them anywhere and you will be sure of 
some interesting reading—more or less. I do 
not promise you always sensations between 
the masonic covers, and certain of the 
romances would, no doubt, be dull. But, on 
the whole, they will be found to contain a 
considerable deal of excellent adventure. 
You see, Freddy,” he explained, linking his 
arm in that young man’s, “‘it’s life; and life 
is of such stuff as dreams are made. You 
don’t believe it because you're too respect- 
able. I, thank Heaven, have no reputation, 
and am free to believe anything. No, I really 
think you do believe it, but respectability pre- 
vents you from putting theory into practice.”’ 

“T know you're talking a lot of rubbish,” 
said plain Freddy; “‘and you don’t believe it 
yourself.” 

He was an admirable young man, tolerant, 
right-minded and wholly unimaginative; and 
he was hardly a suitable companion for Lord 
de Lys. Though they came of families inti- 
mate from birth, it was merely accident that 
had thrown them together on this summer 
evening. They had encountered at an out- 
lying theatre, where an amateur performance 
was being given for a charity, had grown 
weary of the entertainment, had lingered 
beyond the entr’actes in the bar, and had 
finally slipped away together guiltily and set 
out on foot toward Piccadilly and the clubs. 
It was a fine, warm evening, and the air blew 
soft and sweet, as it were, out of the pages of 
romance. And this it was, perhaps, that had 
set Lord de Lys talking. He came toa pause 
again, and glanced at the road. The houses 
were of a substantial size and of a self- 
respecting appearance. They were detached 
and stood back, in their little, ordered gardens. 

‘Freddy, you are an infidel dog. The curse of true 
believers rest on you! Allah-il-Allah! You shall be 
convinced. I say, you open a volume at random and you 
find something of interest—possibly not of interest to dull 
and heretical minds like yours, but of interest to a phi- 
losopher of life. A dull fellow exacts fireworks before he is 
interested. That’s you, Freddy. Well, I'll go bail on the 
fireworks, also, but not every time or forthwith. Romance 
lies in wait behind stucco porticos, Freddy, if you only had 
the sense to discern it.”’ 

“‘Oh, it’s easy enough to say,” 
“No one can prove a negative.” 

“Tl prove a positive, my dog of an unbeliever,”’ re- 
sponded his friend. “I'll engage to demonstrate to you— 
hey, presto! Freddy, I am going to tap romance at its 
source. Look at that house in the twilight, fading like a 
ghost into it—the lamp lit in the fanlight, the graveled 
path leading—into the mouth of adventure. Watch me! 
I go to prove my theory to a dog of a Giaour.”’ 

He turned in at the gate as he spoke, and the crunch of 
his feet on the pathway marked his advance. Freddy 
Gillingham, arrested by this amazing act, gaped after him. 

In the exuberance of his fantastic whim De Lys took no 
thought, but lived merely on his sensations as he went 
toward the house. He knocked, relying on his ready wit 
and his imperious and well-tried assurance, and to his 
knock a man-servant opened the door. 

“T hope I’m not late,” he said pleasantly. The stolid 
face of the man suffered no change; he waited. 

“T suppose I am expected?”’ De Lys tried again. Nota 
breath of human feeling ruffled that equable face. He 
waited simply. He was a machine; he had to be set in 
motion, and there was only one way of doing it. De Lys 
must produce his credentials and the machinery would 
start. He felt in his waistcoat-pocket with misgivings. 
There was no card; he gave way to dismay. He began to 
sound the signal of retreat, but gallantly. 

“This is Mr. Alexander Edward Arbuckle’s?” he asked. 

It was not. He apologized easily, and now was in full, if 
dignified, flight. 


ORD DE LYS stopped to light his cigar. 


said Freddy Gillingham. 


IPL LL USS YD RATE. DO Boye Well lites 


“Whether I Go to Prison or Not I am Amply Repaid” 


“The only person or thing in this wide world,” he 
explained to Freddy at the gate, ‘“‘ who could upset me is a 
man-servant. It is unfair odds, because it is calling in the 
supernatural. However, don’t laugh and don’t triumph, 
because I’m not beaten. Had I got past the cast-iron face I 


should have found the whole house to bloom with romance . 


and exhale adventure. I didn’t. You see I did not get 
past the portico. Once over the threshold I should have 
no doubts. Oh, I’m not giving in. I'll try’”’—he eyed 
the road in the twilight—‘“‘I’ll try the third house on.” 

“Tf you will be an ass ” began Freddy. 

But De Lys had turned in at the gate and now, twisting 
about, addressed him: 

“Tl get past this time, and into the heart of it. I can 
smell the rose-garden from here, can’t you? Freddy, you 
won’t see me any more to-night. But I’ll meet you to- 
morrow evening at the club, and you shall pay me one 
hundred golden guineas for my story—for my pet charity. 
Ta-ta, Freddy,” and he marched up the path, murmuring: 


I enter thy garden of roses, 
Beloved and fair Haidee. 


A little maid, demure and smart of air, opened to him. 

“Am I too late?” he varied his salutation with a winning 
smile. 

It was in part the smile that convinced her. She looked 
as if she would have inquired and doubted, but the smile 
conquered her. She jumped to the conclusion rather than 
put a disconcerting question to so charming a person. Her 
action invited him in, and he was at last—over the 
threshold. 

“T’m not, then?”’ he inquired with continuing sweetness. 

““No-o-o, I don’t think so,”’ she said. ‘‘ But mistress is 
just going out.” 

She led him through the dimly-lighted hall into a room 
also lighted dimly, and then she turned up the gas, flooding 
it with sudden brilliance. It was a drawing-room, of an 
ample size and furnished with considerable taste, into 
which he had been ushered. Upon the walls were hung a 
few pictures of some character, and one of these was a 
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portrait in oils of a young woman of singular 
beauty. The maid indicated the grand Piano: ; 
in one corner. 

‘Mistress thought you’d have been here in 
the afternoon as your card said,” she pro- 
nounced. 4 

““Whoam I?” was the puzzle before De Lys, ’ 
and he solved it unexpectedly, or, rather, it 
was solved for him, and with humiliation. 

“« Mistress told me to say the upper notes 
was the worst,”’ said the maid. 

The truth dawned on De Lys. He was the 
piano-tuner—the piano-tuner arrived out of - 
dueseason! Hegazed at the‘‘ grand” medita- 
tively and a little ruefully. Romance seemed 
to be shutting her doors on him as swiftly as 
she had opened them. It was ironic—to enter 
for romance, and to be taken for the piano- 
tuner. He sat down with a sigh. 

‘All right, my dear,” he said with resig- 
nation. ‘‘I hope I know my duty when I 
see it.”’ j 

He put out a wandering, perfunctory hand 
to the keyboard. The maid lingered near 
this agreeable gentleman; lingered, and faded 
away swiftly at the voice of her mistress in an 
upperregion. De Lys pictured her apologizing 
for her delay on the score of the piano-tuner. 
It was an unreasonable hour for a piano-tuner 
to arrive. He looked at his watch, and out- 
side the sky was darkling. Then he firmly 
plumped both hands upon the keys. At least, 
he would not neglect his duty, and anything, 
even such dominant discords, seemed better 
than the silence of the empty, lighted room. 
What did piano-tuners do? Oh, yes; he 
remembered—they generally took the back off 
the instrument and used a corkscrew init. He 
struck again, and then was aware of a rus- 
tling that permeated the reverberation of the 
wires. Ee turned his head. 

In an evening robe of simplicity and dignity 
stood, contemplating him with indetermin- 
able eyes, a lady who bore a striking resem- 
blance to the woman of the portrait. He had 
just time to note in the flash that she was 
something maturer and less girlish, and then 
he was face to face with his predicament. His 
heart throbbed pleasantly under the stimulus. 

“As, obviously, you are not the piano-tuner,’’ began the 
lady in a quick, decisive voice, ‘“‘I can only conclude you 
are a burglar.”’ 

De Lys had risen, and now with a little bow answered: 
s Lbat being so, madam, perhaps you will send for a 
policeman.”’ She appeared to muse, standing, tall and 
stately, almost as tall as he. 

“There might be some difficulty in finding one. You 
know what they are probably better than I, as I should — 
judge by your effrontery that you are not exactly new | 
to the business.” | 

“True, not new,” he asserted. “Rather, an old hand; — 
but so far fortunate as to have escaped x | 

“What is it you really want?” she interrupted him — 
brusquely, while her inscrutable eyes passed swiftly over — 
him, taking in details of his apparel and appearance. — 
What she saw was a fair man of slender height, thirty ora _ 
little more, in immaculate evening dress, and witha pecul- — 
iar and confident suavity of manner which puzzled her. 
She did not know whether to be annoyed or amused or 
even attracted by it. But the position was preposterous. — 
Who was he? 

“T don’t know,” replied De Lys thoughtfully, “that : | 
really want anything more.’ 

“You have got what you want, then?” she asked, still 
brusquely. ‘‘ Perhaps as an interested party I might be 
excused for desiring to discover what exactly that is?” FS 

De Lys had not looked for this astonishing combination | 
of beauty and character ina suburban house. He admired 
her vastly. 

“ Certainly,” Me said briskly; “it is your right: An 
ineffaceable i impression.’ She lifted her eyebrows, and he | 
gathered her gaze in his and took it to the wall where the 
portrait hung. 

“Tt is excellently composed and imagined, ” he said, % 
“but, if may judge in this light, the color is a trifle rae 
“Tt was considered a good portrait—once,’’ she sa 
slowly. 3 

“Nature,’’ said Lord de Lys, ‘has improved upon I 
original version. It is often so.’ 


2 


_ She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ You are an art con- 
noisseur, then. But why by stealth? I take it you did not 
|< come to steal the picture.” 

“Oh, it would not be the picture I should want to steal,” 
| said De Lys with frank admiration. 

She turned ever so slightly away from his gaze, and 
| | Bader the gaslight changed color ever so slightly. She had 
_ showed, momentarily, the very first symptom of embar- 
rassment, but it vanished instantaneously. 

_“ And now that you have appraised the picture I suppose 
there is nothing to keep you?” she said in her former 
_ brusque manner, 
Tm afraid nothing,” said Lord de Lys with a sigh. 

He took up his hat, and his light overcoat fell open, dis- 
closing the stainless white of the shirt below. 

Again her eyes dwelt on him doubtfully, and at that 
juncture the maid entered. 
“Tf you please, ma’am, 
Hy with the brougham.”’ 
ee 
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} 
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said the servant, ‘‘ Johnson 
| it Johnson I’ll be there presently,”’ said her mistress, 
i starting, and again came back to the contemplation of her 
» unknown visitor. There was now some change in her ex- 
_ pression and she had lost some of her earlier calm. 
; “You see,”’ she said with a trace of anxiety in her voice, 
_ “you have placed yourself in a perilous position by your 
devotion to art.” 
“T realize that,” he said meekly. 
“T feel that Iam condoning a felony 
“Tam in your hands absolutely,” he said. 
“Was it drink, or was it No, lam baffled,”’ she said. 
“Consider that it might have been the hope of some such 
circumstances as have befallen,’ he urged her. “‘ Whether 
I go to prison or not I am amply repaid.” 
She laughed faintly. ‘“‘I don’t think you need go to 
prison, but I think you deserve punishment.” 
“So do I,” he assented easily. 
| “Then,” she spoke slowly, ‘“‘I impose it.’’ A piece of 
_ paper which he recognized as a telegram was being crum- 
| pled in her fingers as she spoke. ‘“‘ You shall do what I 
| wish to-night and ask no questions.” 
| “Do you call that punishment?” he inquired. 
“You shall accompany me in the brougham,”’ she con- 
tinued, with a heightened color and speaking now with ob- 
vious embarrassment, ‘‘and go 
through an entertainment in 
my company.” 
“Punishment?” echoed Lord 
de Lys in amazement. 
“Treating me as if we had 
' known each other—familiarly 
—for years,’ pursued the lady 
with averted face. 
De Lys turned and looked 
, at the portrait which hung on 
_ the wall. 
“Since I have known you,” 
he said softly, ‘‘you have cer- 
tainly got more beautiful —and 
from an old friend you will not 
mind that blunt and honest 
_ statement.”’ 
“T don’t think,’ said the 
_ lady hurriedly, ‘‘that we need 
_ go into blunt and honest state- 
ments now. In fact,’’ she 
added a little dryly, ‘“‘perhaps 
_ the less we say about honest 
| statements the better.” 
_“T have finished,” he said 
with a little bow. ‘‘ With that 
| sentence I have done with hon- 
| _esty and am at your disposal 
| 


” 


She paused. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


for deceit.”’ 
She moved to the door with 
a large and graceful movement 
and he followed. With her 
hand on it she hesitated, and 
he saw doubt and a freshet of 
fear flush her face. 
“T don’t know * she 
began, but the situation had 
seized hold of De Lys. He 
_ would not have let it go for any 
consideration. He had not the 
_ faintest guess of what this posi- 
tion was. 
“But, my dear lady,’’ he 
~~ smiled, “] think you and I in 
a combination should be equal 
_ to anything.”’ 
A smile, charming as unex- 
_ pected, flashed back at him. 
£ “T really begin to believe you 
are right,”’ she said. 
_ Theastonished maid ushered 
them into the brougham. 
For the space of some mo- 
™ments silence endured between 


“What Puzzles Me About All This,’’ He Opened as They Sat Down, 


them, and only the rumbling of the wheels on the roadway 
was audible. The lights of the lamp-posts flashed in at the 
window. Lord de Lys broke the silence. 

“T am glad you trusted me,”’ he remarked pleasantly; 
“‘T shall be glad to beof use to you. I haven’t quite got at 
the game yet, but I am content to wait. I recognized at 
once that I was in skilled hands. Of course, I was easy to 
detect through my bungling. But I really can do better. 
I wish we could join forces.” 

He was aware she had turned and was staring at him. 
“Forces?” she repeated wonderingly. 

“Naturally,”’ he went on apologetically, “if I had real- 
ized what you were I would not have tried it on you. 
We don’t prey on each other.” 

There was a perceptible pause ere she answered, and in 
her voice were at once peremptoriness and alarm. 

““Do you mean to say you take me for a—and you 
she broke off with growing agitation. 

“‘T am at your service,” he said, “‘ waiting to know the 
job.” 

All at once she laughed as if reassured. ‘‘I really 
thought you were ’ she broke off again in an embar- 


” 


rassed way. ‘‘Oh, the lay, as you would call it, is fairly 
easy, and 34 
He waited. ‘‘And 


“‘T wish,’’ she said with some asperity, ‘‘that you would 
not press meso. Itis—well, Iam notgoodat explanations. 
Besides, you brought it on yourself,’ she ended vaguely 
and crossly and irrationally. 

“Tet me help,” he said softly. “‘I am to play a part?” 

“Yes,” she assented, leaning back into the cushions 
away from him. 

“‘T shall love it,” he said promptly; “‘ particularly if it is 
a jeune premier part with plenty of limelight. Is it?” 


“Yes, it is,’ she replied, more at her ease. ‘‘ Atleast, you 
can make it so if you will.”’ 
“You can depend upon me, then,’ he said. ‘Do I 


figure heroically ?”’ 

“You figure as an old friend, as I have told you,” she 
said distantly; ‘‘and I want you to remember that and 
nothing more.” 

“Not even your name?”’ he suggested. 

There wasa pause. ‘‘Oh, well,’’shesaid—‘‘ Mrs. Farhall.”’ 


“is Where My Penalty Comes In” 
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“But an old friend should have privileges,”’ he suggested 
further. ‘Mrs. Farhall sounds hardly intimate.” 

“Rose,” she said curtly. 

““My dear Rose,’’ he began; she uttered an exclamation. 

“We may as well get accustomed to the situation,” he 
pleaded. ‘Take it as a rehearsal.” 

“T think perhaps we had better settle on who you are.”’ 

“The question is, do you want me to be any one in 
particular?” he asked. 

“No,” she said curtly; ‘I don’t care who you are so long 
as you keep the conditions.” 

“T will do that,” he said, and seemed to ponder. 
do you say to Lord de Lys?” he asked. 

“‘T believe there is a peer of that name,” she answered. 

“Well, all the better,” he replied; ‘“‘the verisimilitude 
will be greater.”’ 

She was pondering now, and her thoughts appeared 
satisfactory, as if the idea appealed to her. 

“Yes, you can be that if you like. No one is likely to 
know,” she said. 

The brougham, which had been bowling briskly along 
the lighted roads during this conversation, now entered a 
gateway with a crescent of drive leading to a big house. - 

The lady stirred. ‘‘I am asking you to do this,” she said 
suddenly, ‘‘on the distinct understanding that after this 
night I shall see and hear no more of you.” 

In the light from the lamp over the door of the house 
where they had drawn up she could see his face and its 
expressed chagrin. 

““You have the right to dictate in the circumstances,” 
he said, and heaved a sigh. 

An ambitious sweep of stairway conducted them to a 
woman of middle age, elaborately gowned and radiantly 
effusive. She gushed over De Lys’ companion. 

“So good of you, dear, to come, but why so late?”’ 

Mrs. Farhall ignored the question, her eyes anxiously 
divided between her escort and her hostess. 

“T brought Lord de Lys, as you said I might bring a 
friend,” she said. ‘‘Lord de Lys—Mrs. Wheeler.”’ 

Mrs. Wheeler’s effusive smile became more radiant still. 
She shook hands heartily. 

“Of course, dear Mrs. Farhall. How good of you! I’m 
so glad Lord de Lys was able to come. Dancing has begun. 
You must let me introduce you 
to my daughter, Lord de Lys. 
Mabel! Where is Mabel?” 

The arrival of other guests 
parted them,and De Lysmoved 
on with his beautiful partner, 
entering the ballroom beyond. 
A blaze of light met them and 
the strains of a melting waltz. 
He took advantage of his posi- 
tion, and, the lady assenting, 
they whirled into the vortex. 
When the dance was over he 
followed the course of others 
into an inner room, where re- 
freshments were being served. 

“What puzzles me about all 
this,’ he opened as they sat 
down, “is where my penalty 
comes in.” 

A debonair, dark man at the 
moment hove in sight and 
glanced at them; then bowed 
carefully. 

-‘“How do you do, Mr. 
Forbes?” said Mrs. Farhall; 
“T was wondering if you would 
be here to-night.” 

She spoke with friendly non- 
chalance, and the man ad- 
dressed murmured something 
and looked askew at De Lys. 

“T don’t know if you’ve met 
Lord de Lys,’ she went on in 
the same voice. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
haven't.” 

There was something new in 
her voice, and sensitively De 
Lys answered to it. 

“No, I don’t think—Mr. 
Forbes, isit? Ithink I’ve heard 
you mention him, Rose.” 

The newcomer shot an 
amazed, and, it seemed to De 
Lys, a startled glance from one 
to the other; but he main- 
tained his society demeanor, 
acknowledging the introduc- 
tion. Mrs. Farhall’s face was 
charged with delicate color. 

“Do sit down and tell me 
where you’ve been,” she said. 

Mr. Forbes sat down slowly, 
as if debating problems in his 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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By Samuel G. Blythe 
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VERY 
ambi- 
tious 


Young Muck- 
raker should 
try his hand 
at Society 
and Wall 
Street. The 
best way is to muckrake them simultaneously, for Society 
is supposed to derive part of its sustenance from Wall 
Street, while Wall Street, undeniably, derives a great deal 
of its sustenance from Society. 

The popular and accepted form of this species of muck- 
raking is the novel, or, at least, the narrative. The most 
adept of our muckrakers who specialize along these lines 
use the same formula. They choose the names of a num- 
ber of social leaders of New York and a number of Cap- 
tains of Finance and tell of the orgies of the one and the 
crimes of the other in fervid prose, first, with striking 
originality, changing their names. Thus, Mrs. Astor 
becomes Mrs. Castor, Mr. Morgan becomes Mr. Horgan, 
and so on. 

It is always well to make these changes to add zest 
to the story, which it sometimes needs, notwithstand- 
ing the horrible exposures made. Even if the reader 
is not taken by the tale, he will, inevitably, try to guess 
whom you mean, and, if you make the changes simple 
enough, he will be flattered because of his own ingenuity 
in puzzling them out and be held to the end, thus 
enabling the writer to implant the seed of social revo- 
lution in his mind, if the persons who read these books 
can be said to have any mind. 

Always have a Great Moral Purpose in view and never, 
for a moment, admit that any society person is other than 
degenerate, depraved and pampered, or that any success- 
ful Wall Street man is more than a thief, a buccaneer and 
a highwayman. Make this clear. Then the editor can 
ask in his Editorial Note, or you can ask in the preface to 
the book: ‘‘Can Such Things Be?” and answer they can 
and do be, because here they are told with great fidelity 
to detail. 

It is not necessary for you to know anything about 
Society or Wall Street. If you have been in neither you 
will do better than if you have been in both. The 
model here given follows closely the style of one who 
has achieved eminent success, he being 
the only muckraker who discovered, 
in Society, a Pomeranian pup with 
diamonds set in its teeth, that wore 
a diamond tiara and ate nothing but 
diamond-backed terrapin. However, 
this selection is no reflection on other 
authors who have a similar trend 
of thought. Get a good, lively title, 
thus: 


ORGIES AND OGRES 


By Sinton Eclair 


Author of The Bungle, The Sink of Society, 
Musty Millionaires, etc. 


CHAPTER I 


Mike Montmorency stepped off the 
train. 

Tall, lithe, with hair of an ebon 
hue, a piercing eye and an air of 
suppressed power, he had come from 


“My Brother,” Announced Claudie Simply. 
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his old home in Alabama to seek his fortune in the 
vertiginous vortex of the megatherium metropolis. 

Clarice, his cousin, was with him—Clarice, who, in her 
simple sunbonnet and her calico frock, it was easy to dis- 
cern, was a queen among women. 

Father was dead and Mike had sold the old plantation. 
He intended to practice law in New York, whither 
Claudie, his brother, had gone two weeks before, and had 
written to him to follow because it was easy money. 

“How-do, Mike?” asked Claudie, who was at the 
station. ‘“‘Come over to this auto.” 

“What for?’’ asked Mike, stunned, for Claudie, who 
had worn overalls and a hickory shirt when he left home 
two short weeks before, was attired in a green hat, a green 
suit, a green tie, green shoes, and carelessly exhibited a 
large roll of green money, clasped loosely in his left hand, 
in marked contrast to the priceless gems that glittered on 
his fingers. 

“What for?” repeated Claudie. ‘‘ Why, because I have 
brought the dowager Mrs. Blish, the dictator of Society, 
down to meet you. You must be O. K.’d at once. 
Devilish hard job I had of it, too. She said she would 
O. K. you to-night at the Welsh Rabbit dinner, where 
everybody is to appear dressed up as pieces of cheese, 
but I insisted you must get her indispensable O. K. at 
once. Come along.” 

Mike followed passively. In the automobile he saw a 
tall, thin lady, with an air of indescribable dignity, erect, 
distinguished, and wearing a priceless cloak that shim- 
mered and shone as if it were crusted with gems. Mike 
afterward learned this priceless cloak was made of the 
iridescent whiskers of the bongo, of which only four are 
caught each year in the darkest part of Africa, some of these 
being beardless, by the way, thus showing how priceless it 
was, for the bongo, at best, is no hirsute marvel. 

Claudie led him to the magnificent ear. It was fifty- 
two feet long, and Mike noticed there were diamonds 


“O. K. Him, Please” 


November 21,1908 


set inthe 
handles of 
the doors. 

hise 1s 
my broth- 
er,’’ an- 
nounced 
Claudie 
simply. ‘O. 
K. him, please, so he may proceed to devastate Society 
at once.” 

“Pleased,” said the distinguished old lady, giving him 
a limp hand to shake. ‘‘You’rein. Which will you have, 
Scotch or rye?” 

She touched a button, and a glass partition in the 
automobile swung noiselessly to the side, disclosing a 
perfectly-appointed buffet, with a famous Milesian bar- 
tender in charge. 

“Rye,” said Mike, ill at ease. 


““Pshaw!”’ cautioned Claudie; ‘‘everybody in Society . 


drinks Scotch. It gives results quicker.” 

Meantime, the great throng of outgoing passengers was 
eddying about Mike: the great throng of cowed and 
cowering men and women who, ignorant, slave, slave, 
slave, day after day, and stagger homeward to miserable 
cots in the suburbs, to come back again next day and be 
swallowed in that mighty maw. Oh, the shame of it! 

“We shall expect you at the dinner to-night,” said Mrs. 
Blish. 
you. Just shave your head and paint it red and you will 
do nicely. Good-by.” 


The automobile whirled away, killing seven wage-- 


workers in the first block, but nobody protested. ‘The 
cowed people! 

“Come on, Mike,” said Claudie, “‘to your apartments.” 

“But Clarice?” faltered Mike. ‘‘ What about Clarice?” 

“Oh,” said Claudie carelessly, ‘‘I had Craigie Craig 
down to look her over. He has taken her to some Fifth 
Avenue shops to buy her a million dollars’ worth 
of clothes.” 

CHAPTER II 

They entered the magnificent hotel. Uniformed 
flunkies bowed and scraped. A gold elevator took 
them up. A man in a plum-colored costume, with 
a powdered wig, opened the door. 

Room after room, with priceless rugs on the floor, 
priceless tapestries on the walls, priceless frescoes on 
the ceilings, priceless furniture scattered about, spread 
before Mike. Everything was priceless. 

“How much does it cost?’’ Mike asked timorously. 

“Thirty-seven thousand dollars a day,’’ answered 
Claudie, nonchalantly lighting a cigarette. ‘‘ Beastly 
hole, though. Camping out beside my own place. I'll 
get you something better to-morrow.” 

“‘ Thirty-seven thousand dollars a day!” repeated Mike, 
dazed. f 

“Sure; none of our best Society people would stop 
here. Not expensive enough. - Got any evening clothes 
with you?” 

“What’s the matter with these?” asked Mike, looking 
down at his homespun, which Clarice had made for him. 

“Bosh,” said Claudie. Ringing a bell, he gave a few 
swift directions. Presently, Gumboilski, the great tailor, 
came in. “ Make him nine hundred and twenty suits of all 
kinds of clothes,’ ordered Claudie incisively. ‘‘ Have 
them here in an hour.” 

Gumboilski swept Mike with his eyes and vanished. 
Just then the door opened and Clarice entered. 


“‘T have reserved the Edam cheese costume for — 


She wore a purple Directoire gown. On her fingers 
kled a dozen rings. A magnificent purple plume swept 
_ across her purple hat. There were jeweled buckles on her 
shoes. 

“She'll do,” said Claudie. Forty maids entered bearing 
hats, gowns, shoes, lingerie, every conceivable article of 
- women’s attire, including twenty-seven opera cloaks made 
of the skin of the antarctic chipmunk, each skin being no 
larger than a dime and each cloak requiring 167,544 skins, 
-_ “‘Claudie,’’ insisted Mike, as Clarice went in to change 
her rings, ‘‘how will you pay for all this?” 

- “T won’t,” replied Claudie. 

Mike was stunned. 


CHAPTER III 


The cheese dinner was a great success, except that 
Charley Chaptank—poor Charley, only fourteen, and a 
million a month for pocket-money— insisted he was 
Gorgonzola when he was distinctly Neufchatel. 

They had a german in which the principal figure was 
danced by sixteen young girls and sixteen men, the girls 
sprinkling paprika on the men and the men, in turn, pour- 
ing beer on the girls, while the matrons personated the 
cheese for the rabbit. 

“Come,” said Claudie at four A. M., “‘ we are due at the 
Rouncey Rouncevilles’ for a week-end.” 

They hastened to their hotel. Mike found a Russian 
sable automobile coat spread out for him on the bed. 
They tore through Long Island and, presently, ap- 
proached a large marble house. Although it was six 
{ o’clock lights still shone in the windows. 
| “They’re up early,’’ said Mike. 
“Haven’t gone to bed yet,’’ responded Claudie, who 
was driving. 
| 


Mike gazed at the house. - It sat on a hill in a park of a 


thousand acres and it was half a mile long. 
“What is it?” asked Mike. 


XIV 


RATH is a baseless flame in the intelligent aged; 
also, Margaret’s grandmother was something more 
than a mere expert in social craft, and would 

__ have been a woman of the world had not circumstances 
compressed her to its petty department of fashionable 
_ society. Before Craig had cleared the front door she was 
respecting him, even as she raged against him. Insolent, 
impudent, coarsely insulting—yes, all these. But very 
much a man, a masculine force; with weaknesses, it was 
true, and his full measure of the low-sprung’s obsequious 
| snobbishness; but, for all that, strong, persistent, concen- 
__ trated, one who knew the master-art of making his weak- 
__ hesses serve as pitfalls into which his enemies were lured, 

_ to fall victim to his strength. 

& “Yes, he will arrive,’ reflected Madam Bowker. 
4 Branch will yet have to serve him. Poor Branch! What 
a misery for a man to be born with a master’s mind but 
- with the lack of will and courage that keeps a man a 
servant. Yes, Craig will arrive! What a pity he 
has no money.” 

But, on second thought, that seemed less a disadvantage. 
if she should let him marry Margaret they would be de- 
endent upon her; she could control them—him— 
ugh holding the purse-strings. And when that remote 
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“A cottage,’ said Claudie. ‘‘ Merely a cottage. And 
Rouncey is quite ashamed of it. Just a shack, you know.”’ 

They entered the magnificent hall. Shrill laughter 
came from a long room to the left. 

They entered. There were forty-seven tables of bridge 
whist going. A tall, thin, young fellow lounged out to meet 
them. ‘‘Howdy, Augie,’’ said Claudie. ‘‘ Not playing?” 

“Just stopped,” replied the tall, thin, young man. 
“Lost three millions to Bettie Backus.” 

Mike glanced around. His brother was greeted with 
cries of: ‘‘Hello, Claudie; good old sport. Who’s the 
stranger?” 

Mike was introduced. He met Bettie Backus. “ Fairish 
luck to-night,”’ she said, lighting a cigar. ‘‘ Have a stein 
of brandy?” 

Mike looked at her. Tall, exquisitely moulded, she 
seemed out of place, so young and girlish. 

“This,” said Claudie, ‘‘is Mrs. Winnie Windemere. 
Look out for her. She is constantly seeking an affinity.” 

Soon afterward the bridge players settled up. There 
was great laughter when Birdie Annandale bet sixteen 
thousand dollars with Reggie Durand she could drink six: 
hot Scotches while he consumed a magnum of champagne. 

Mike was stunned. 


CHAPTER IV 


At nine o’clock the hunt began. Rouncey Rounceville 
had especially fattened an enormous flock of dachshunds, 
which had been turned loose in the coverts. The sport 
was sure to be good. 

Mike drew Mrs. Winnie Windemere. She turned her 
lovely eyes on him and said simply: “‘I’m so glad. I know 
you can kill them.” 

Mike was thrilled. He shot as he never shot before. 
At times, when the dachshunds were thick after being 
flushed, he brought down two and, turning to the game- 
keepers, seized another gun and killed two more. 


By David 
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time came at which it would please God to call her from 
her earthly labors to their eternal reward, she could transfer 
the control to Margaret. ‘‘Men of his origin are always 
weak on the social side,” she reflected. ‘‘ And it wouldn’t 
be in nature for a person as grasping of power as he is not 
to be eager about money also.” 

With the advent of plutocratic fashion respect for 
official position had dwindled at Washington. In Rome, 
in the days when the imperators became mere creatures of 
the army, the seat of fashion and of power was transferred 
to the old and rich families aloof from the government and 
buying peace and privilege from it. So Washington’s 
fashionable society has come to realize even more clearly 
than does the rest of the country that, despite spasmodic 
struggles and apparent spurts of reaction, power has 
passed to the plutocracy, and that officialdom is, as a rule, 
servant verging toward slavery. Still, form is a delusion 
of tenacious hold upon the human mind. The old lady’s 
discoveries of Craig’s political prospects did not warm her 
toward him as would news that he was in the way of being 
vastly rich; but she retained enough of the fading respect 
for high-titled office to feel that he was not the quite 
impossibility she had fancied, but was fit to be an aspirant 
for an aristocratic alliance. 
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That night, when they totted up the score, it was dis- 
covered that Mike and Mrs. Winnie had killed nine thou- 
sand. Rouncey Rounceville gave Mike the prize. It was 
a solid gold runabout, with diamond hubs. It must have 
cost half a million. Rouncey liked to show his wealth. 

After dinner, where Willie Waterhouse created great 
merriment by drowning two Pomeranians in the soup, 
Mrs. Winnie led Mike to the conservatory. 

“‘T love you,” she said simply. 

“You love me?” stammered Mike. 

“Certainly; I love you.” 

“But your husband?” said Mike, with dazzled eyes. 

““My husband!”’ she sneered. ‘‘He doesn’t count. 
Besides, I was cheated horribly when I got him.” 

“Cheated?” 

“Yes; cheated. I traded with Carrie De Graffenreid 
last week and she palmed off her sixth on me.”’ 

“‘Traded husbands?” gasped Mike. 

“Wor Heaven’s sake,” asked Mrs. Winnie in surprise, 
“what part of the world do you come from, anyhow? I 
thought you were accustomed to Society.”’ 


CHAPTER V 


During the next week Mike learned much about the 
Society of New York, where he was accepted as a member. 

He came to look on dinners where the cost was less than 
a thousand dollars a plate as mere snacks. He visited 
stables where favorite horses were bedded down with 
rarest orchids brought from the upper reaches of the 
Amazon for that purpose. He saw dogs that lived in 
mansions and had fourteen trained servants each to wait 
on them. He found that every woman loved another 
woman’s husband, and that every husband was infatuated 
with another man’s wife. He went to a ball where the 
requisite for admission was that each woman should wear 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of jewels. He learned 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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‘“‘If Margaret doesn’t fall in love with him after she 
marries him,” reflected she, ‘‘all may be well. Of course, 
if she does she’ll probably ruin him and herself, too. But 
I think she’d have enough sense of her position and of how 
to maintain it for herself, and for him and her children, 
not to be a fool.” 

Meanwhile Craig was also cooling down. He had meant 
every word he said—while he was saying it. Only one 
self-convinced could have been so effective. But, sobering 
off from his rhetorical debauch in the quiet streets of that 
majestic quarter, he began to feel that he had gone 
further, much further, than he had intended. ‘‘I don’t 
see how, in self-respect, I could have said less,” thought he. 
“And surely the old woman isn’t so lost to decency that 
she can’t appreciate and admire self-respect.” 

Still he might have spoken less harshly; might have 
been a little considerate of the fact that he was not making 
a stump speech, but was in the drawing-room of a high- 
born, high-bred lady. ‘‘ And gad, she is a patrician!” 

His eyes were surveying the splendid mansions round 
about—the beautiful window-gardens—the curtains at 
the windows, which he had learned were real lace, what- 
ever that might be, and most expensive. Very fine, that 
way of living! Very comfortable, to have servants at 
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beck and call, and most satisfactory to the craving for 
power—trifles, it is true, but still the substantial and 
tangible evidence of power. ‘‘ And it impresses the people, 
too. Gad, we’re all snobs at bottom. We're not yet de- 
veloped enough to appreciate such a lofty abstraction as 
democracy.” 

True, Margaret was not rich; but the old grandmother 
was. Doubtless, if he managed her right, she would see 
to it that he and Margaret had some such luxury as these 
grandly-housed people—‘‘but not too much, for that 
would interfere with my political program.” He did not 
protest this positively; the program seemed, for the mo- 
ment, rather vague and not very attractive. The main 
point seemed to be money and the right sort of posi- 
tion among the right sort of people. He shook himself, 
scowled, muttered: ‘‘I am a fool! What do J amount 
to except as I rise in politics and stay risen? I must be 
mighty careful or I’ll lose my point of view and become a 
wretched hanger-on at the skirts of these fakers. For they 
are fakers—frauds of the first water! Taketheir accidental 
money away from them and they’d sink to be day laborers, 
most of them—and not of much account there.” 

He was sorely perplexed; he did not know what to do— 
what he ought to do—even what he wanted to do. One 
thing seemed clear—that he had gone further than was 
necessary in alarming the old woman. Whether he wanted 
to marry the girl or not, he certainly did not wish, at this 
stage of the game, to make it impossible. The wise plan 
was to leave the situation open in every direction, so that 
he could freely advance or freely retreat as unfolding events 
might dictate. So he turned in the direction of the 
Severence house, walked at his usual tearing pace, arrived 
there bedraggled of collar and dingily dusty of shoe and 
trouser-leg. 

Greater physical contrast could not have been possible 
than that between him and Margaret, descending to him 
in the cool garden where he was mopping himself and 
dusting his shoes, all with the same handkerchief. She 
was in a graceful walking costume of pale blue, scrupu- 
lously neat, perfect to the smallest detail. As she ad- 
vanced she observed him with eyes that nothing escaped; 
and being in one of her exquisite moods, when the senses 
are equally quick to welcome the agreeable or to shrink 
from the disagreeable, she had a sense of physical repug- 
nance. He saw her when she was still several yards away. 
Her dress, its harmony with her delicateness of feature 
and coloring, the gliding motion of her form combined to 
throw him instantly into a state of intoxication. He 
rushed toward her; she halted, shivered, shrank. ‘‘ Don’t 
—look at me like that!” she exclaimed half under her 
breath. 

“And why not? Aren’t you mine?”’ And he seized her, 
enwrapped her in his arms, pressed his lips firmly upon 
her hair, her cheek—upon her lips. There he lingered; 
her eyes closed, her form, he felt, was yielding within his 
embrace. 

“Don’t—please,’’ she murmured, when he let her catch 
her breath. 

“Do you love me?” he cried passionately. 

“Let me go!” She struggled futilely in his plowman 
arms. 

“Say you love me!”’ 

“Tf you don’t let me go I shall hate you!” 

“‘T see I shall have to kiss you until you do love me.” 

“Yes—yes— whatever you wish me to say,” she cried, 
suddenly freeing herself by dodging most undignifiedly 
out of his arms. 

She stood a little way from him, panting, as was he. 
She frowned fiercely, then her eyes softened, became 
tender—just why she could not have explained. ‘‘ Whata 
dirty boy it is!”’ she said softly. ‘‘Go into the house and 
ask Williams to take you where you can make yourself 
presentable.”’ 

“Not I,” said he, dropping into a seat. ‘‘Come, sit here 
beside me.” 

She laughed; obeyed. She even made several light 
passes at his damp mop of hair. She wondered why it was 
that she liked to touch him, though a few minutes before 
she had shrunk from it. 

“Tve just been down telling that old grandmother of 
yours what I thought of her,” said he. 

She started. ‘‘How did you happen to go there?” she 
exclaimed. She forgot herself so completely that she 
added imperiously: ‘‘I wanted you to keep away from her 
until I was ready for you to go.”’ 

“She sent for me,”’ apologized he. ‘‘I went. We came 
together with a bang. She told me I wanted to marry 
you; I told her you wanted to marry me. She told me I 
was low; I told her she was a fraud. She said I was inso- 
lent; I said good-afternoon. If I hadn’t marched out 
rather quickly I guess she’d have had me thrown out.” 

Margaret was sitting stone-still, hands limp in her lap. 

“So you see it’s all up,” continued he, with a curious 
air of bravado, patently insincere. ‘‘ And it’s just as well. 
You oughtn’t to marry me. It’s a crime for me to have 
permitted things to go this far.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” replied she slowly and thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Perhaps you are right.” 
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He made one of his exclamatory gestures, a swift jerk 
round of the head toward her. He had all he could do to 
restrain himself from protesting, without regard to his 
pretenses to himself and to her. ‘‘Do you mean that, 
Maggie?’ he asked with more appeal in his voice than he 
was conscious of. 

‘“Never call me that again!” she cried. ‘‘It’s detestable 
—so common!” 

He drew back as if she had struck him. ‘“‘I beg your 
pardon,” he said with gentle dignity. ‘‘I shall not do it 
again. Maggie was my mother’s name—what she was 
always called at home.”’ 

She turned her eyes toward him with a kind of horror in 
them. ‘‘Oh, forgive me!” she begged, her clasped hands 
upon his arm. ‘I didn’t mean it at all—not at all. It is 
I that am detestable and common. I spoke that way 
because I was irritated about something else.’”’ She laid 
one hand earessingly against his cheek. ‘‘You must 
always call me Maggie—when—when’’—very softly— 
“‘yvou love me very, very much. I like youto haveaname 
for me that nobody else has.”’ 

He seized her hands. ‘‘ You do care for me, don’t you?”’ 
he cried. 

She hesitated. ‘‘I don’t quite know,” said she. Then, 
less seriously: ‘‘Not at all, I’m sure, when you talk of 
breaking the engagement. I wish you hadn’t seen grand- 
mother!” 

“‘T wish so, too,’ 
myself.” 

She glanced at him quickly. ‘‘Why do you say that?”’ 

“‘T don’t know,” he stammered confusedly. How could 
he tell her? 

““A moment ago you seemed well pleased with what 
you’d done.” 

‘* Well, I guess I went too far. 

“You never are.” 

““T’m going to try to do better. No, I don’t think 
it would be wise for me to go and apologize to her.”’ 

She was looking at him strangely. ‘‘Why are you so 
anxious to conciliate her?” 

He saw what a break he had made, became all at once 
red and inarticulate. ¢ 

‘“What is she to you?” persisted the girl. 

‘‘Nothing at all,” he blustered. ‘‘I don’t care—that”’ 
—he snapped his fingers—‘‘for her opinion. I don’t 
care if everybody in the world is against our marrying. I 
want just you—only you.” 

“Obviously,” said she with a dry laugh that was highly 
disconcerting to him. ‘‘I certainly have no fortune—or 
hope of one, so far as I know.” 

This so astounded, so disconcerted him that he forgot 
to conceal it. ‘‘Why, I thought—your grandmother— 


’ 


confessed he. ‘‘I made an ass of 


I wasn’t very polite.” 


that is ” He was remembering, was stammering, was 
unable to finish. 

““Go on,” she urged, obviously enjoying his hot con- 
fusion. 


‘‘Look here, Margaret,” 


” 


He became suddenly angry. 
he cried, ‘‘you don’t suspect me of 

She put her fingers on his lips and laughed quietly at 
him. ‘‘ You’d better run along now. I’m going to hurry 
away to grandmother, to try to repair the damage you 
did.’ She rose and called, ‘‘Lucia! Lucia!” 

The round, rosy, rather slovenly Miss Severence ap- 
peared in the little baleony—the only part of the house in 
view from where they sat. 

‘“Telephone the stables for the small victoria,’ called 
Margaret. 

‘*Mother’s out in it,”’ replied Lucia. 

“Then the small brougham.” 

“T want that. Why don’t you take the electric?” 

“All right.” 

Lucia disappeared. Margaret turned upon the deeply- 
impressed Craig. ‘‘What’s the matter?’ asked she, 
though she knew. 

“‘T can’t get used to this carriage business,” said he. ‘‘I 
don’t like it. Where the private carriage begins just there 
democracy ends. It is the parting of the ways. People 
who are driving have to look down; people who aren’t 
have to look up.” 

““Nonsense!’’ said Margaret, though it seemed to her 
to be the truth. 

““Nonsense, of course,’ retorted Craig. ‘‘ But nonsense 
rules the world.”’ He caught her roughly by the arm. ‘“‘I 
warn you now, when we ge 

“Run along, Josh,” cried she, extricating herself and 
laughing, and with a wave of the hand she vanished into 
the shrubbery. As soon as she was beyond the danger of 
having to continue that curious conversation she walked 
less rapidly. ‘‘I wonder what he really thinks,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘I wonder what I really think. I suspect 
we'd both be amazed at ourselves and at each other if we 
knew.” 

Arrived at her grandmother’s she had one more and 
huger cause for wonder. There were a dozen people in the 
big salon, the old lady presiding at the tea-table in high 
good humor. ‘‘Ah—here you are, Margaret,” cried she. 
““Why didn’t you bring your young man?” 

““He’s too busy for frivolity,” replied Margaret. 
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“‘T saw him this afternoon,”’ continued Madam Bowker, 
talking aside to her alone when the ripples from the new — 
stone in the pond had died away. ‘‘He’s what they calla 4 | 
pretty rough customer. But he has his good points.” 

“You liked him better?” said the astonished Margaret, — 

“IT disliked him less,” corrected the old lady. ‘‘He’s_ 
not a man any one’’—this with emphasis and a sharp 
glance at her granddaughter—‘‘likes. He neither likes 
nor is liked. He’s too much of an ambition for such petty 
things. People of purpose divide their fellows into two 
classes, the useful and the useless. They seek allies among 
the useful, they avoid the useless.” 

Margaret laughed. 

“‘Why do you laugh, child? Because you don’t believe 
toe 

Margaret sighed. 
believe it.” 


“No; because I don’t want to 


XV . 
RAIG dined at the Secretary of State’s that night, and 
reveled in the marked consideration every one showed 
him. He knew it was not because of his political successes, 
present and impending; in the esteem of that fashionable 
company his success with Margaret overtopped them. 

And while he was there, drinking more than was good for - 
him and sharing in the general self-complacence, he thought 
so himself. But waking up about three in the morning, 
with an aching head and in the depths of the blues, the 
whole business took on again its grimmest complexion. 
“Tl talk it over again with Grant,” he decided, and was 

at the Arkwright house a few minutes after eight. 

It so happened that Grant himself was wakeful that 
morning and had got up about half-past seven. When 
Craig came he was letting his valet dress him. He sent for 
Craig to come up to his dressing-room. ‘‘ You can talk to 
me while Walter shaves me,”’ said Grant from the armchair 
before his dressing-table. He was spread out luxuriously, 
and Josh watched the process of shaving as if he had never 
seen it before. Indeed, he never had seen a shave in such 
pomp and circumstance of silver and gold, of ivory and 
cut glass, of essence and powder. 

“That’s a very ladylike performance for two men to be 
engaged in,”’ said he. 

“Tt’s mighty comfortable,” answered Grant lazily. 

“‘Where did you get that thing you’ve got on?” : 

“This gown? Oh, Paris. I get all my things of that sort 
there. Latterly I get my clothes there too.” 

“T like that thing,” said Craig, giving it a patronizing 
jerk of his head. ‘It looks cool and clean. Linen and silk, 
isn’t it? Only I’d choose a more serviceable color than 
white. And I’d not havea pinksilk lining and collar inany 
circumstances.” 

He wandered about the room. ‘‘Goshalimity!” he 
exclaimed, peering into a drawer. ‘‘ You must have a mil- 
lion neckties. And’? —he was at the partly-open door 
of a huge closet—“‘here’s a whole roomful of shirts—and 
another of clothes.’”’ He wheeled abruptly upon the 
smiling, highly-flattered tenant of the armchair. “Grant, 
how many suits have you got?” 

“Blest if I know. How many, Walter?” 

“T really cannot say, sir. I know ’em all, but I never 
counted ’em. About seventy or eighty, I should say, not 
counting extra trousers.” 

Craig looked astounded. 

‘Oh, several hundred of them, sir. 
particular about his linen.” 

“And here are boots and shoes and pumps and gaiters 
and Lord knows what and what not—enough to stock a 
shoestore. And umbrellas and canes! How do you carry 
all that stuff round on your mind?” 

Grant laughed like a tickled infant. 
gratifying to his vanity as applause to Craig’s. 
looks after it,” said he. 

Craig lapsed into silence, stared moodily out of the 
window. The idea of his thinking of marrying a girl of 
Grant’s class! What a ridiculous, loutish figure he would 
cut in her eyes! Why, not only did he not have the articles 
necessary to a gentleman’s wardrobe, he did not even 
know the names of them, nor their uses! It was all very 
well to pretend that these matters were petty. In a sense 
they were. But that sort of trifles played a most impor- 
tant part in life as it was led by Margaret Severence. 
She’d not think them trifles. She was probably assuming» 
that, while he was not quite up to the fashionable standard, 
still he had a gentleman’s equipment of knowledge and of 
toilet articles. ‘‘She’d think me no better than a savage— 
and I’m not much above the savage state, as far as this 
side of life is concerned.” : 

Grant interrupted his mournful musings with: “ Now, if 
you'll excuse me, I’ll have my bath.”’ a 

And, Walter following, he went in at a door to the right, 
through which Craig had a glimpse of marble walls and 
floor, of various articles of truly Roman luxury. The 
moments dragged away until half an hour had passed. 

“ Arkwright!” Josh called out. ‘What are you doing 
all this time?” 

“ Massage,” responded Grant. ‘‘ You can come in.” 

Craig entered the marble chamber, seated himself on a 
corner of the Ar marble couch on which Grant lay 


“And how many shirts?” 
Mr. Grant’s most 


All this was as 
“Walter 


sith, 


H4 jating in Walter’s powerful massage. 
through this thing often?” demanded he. 
“Every morning—except when I’m roughing it. 


“Do you go 
You 


Craig saw that it was. His own skin, aside from his 
hands and face, was fairly smooth and white; but it was 
_ like sandpaper, he thought, beside this firm, rosy covering 
of the elegant Arkwright’s elegant body. ‘Get through 
. here and send Walter away,” he said harshly. ‘I want to 
__talkto you. If you don’t I'll burst out before him. I can’t 
hold in any longer.” 
_ “Very well. That'll do, Walter,’ acquiesced Grant. 
“And please go and bring us some breakfast. I’ll finish 
dressing afterward.” 

As soon as the door closed on the valet, Craig said: 
“Grant, I’ve got myself into a frightful mess. I want 
you to help me out of it.” 

Grant’s eyes shifted. 

He put on his white silk 
pajamas, thrust his feet 
into slippers, tossed the 
_  silk-lined linen robe about 
' his broad, too square 
__ shoulders, and led the way 
' jntotheotherroom. Then 
he said: ““Do you mean 
_ Margaret Severence?’’ 

“That’s it!’’ exclaimed 
Craig, pacing the floor. 
“T’ve gone and got myself 
engaged ‘: 

“One minute,” inter- 

rupted Arkwright in a 
voice so strange that 
Joshua paused and stared 
at him. ‘I can’t talk to 
you about that.”’ 

“Why not?” 

| “For many reasons. 
The chief one Fact 
is, Josh, I’ve acted like a 
howling skunk about you 
__-withher. Iran you down 

_ to her; tried to get her 

myself.” 

Craig waved his hand 
impatiently. ‘‘ You didn’t 
succeed, did you? And 
you're ashamed of it, 
aren’t you? Well, if I 
wasted time going round 

apologizing for all the 
things I’d done that I’m 
ashamed of I’d have no 
time left to do decently. 
So that’s out of the way. 
Now, help me.” 
“What a generous fel- 
. low you are!” 
“Generous? Stuff! I 
need you. We're going to 
| stay friends. Youcan do 
__ what you please—I’ll like 
you just thesame. I may 
swat you if you get in 
my way; but as soon as 
you were out of it—and 
that'd be mighty soonand 
sudden, Grant, old boy— 
why, I’d be friends again. 

Come, tell me how I’m to 

get clear of this engage- 

ment.” 
“T can’t talk about it 
to you.”’ 

_ “Why not?” 
“Because I love her.’’ 
Craig gasped: ‘‘ Do you 

mean that?” 
‘ “T love her—as much 
as I’m capable of loving 
anybody. Didn’t I tell 
you so?” 

“‘T believe you did say 
something of the kind,” 
_ admitted Craig. “But I was so full of my own affairs 

__ that I didn’t pay much attention to it. Why don’t you 

__ jump in and marry her?” 

_ “She happens to prefer you.”’ 

a “Yes, she does,’ said Craig with a complacence that 

roiled Arkwright. ‘I don’t know what the poor girl sees 
_ in me, but she’s just crazy about me.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Josh!” cried Grant in a jealous fury. 

Craig laughed pleasantly. ‘‘I’m stating simple facts. 
_ Do you suppose, if I were to break the engagement, she’d 
take it really seriously to heart ?”’ 

“T faney she could live through it if you could. She 

probably cares no more than you do.” 
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“There’s the worst of it. I want her, Grant. When I’m 
with her I can’t tolerate the idea of giving her up. But 
how in the mischief can I marry her? I’m too strong a 
dose for a frail, delicate little thing like her.”’ 

“She’s as tall as you are. I’ve seen her play athletes 
to a standstill at tennis.” 

“But she’s so refined, so 

“Oh, fudge!” muttered Arkwright. Then louder: 
“Didn’t I tell you not to talk to me about this business?” 

“But I’ve got to do it,” protested Craig. ‘‘ You’re the 
only one I can talk to—without being a cad.” 

Arkwright looked disgusted. ‘‘ You love the girl,’’ he 
said bitterly, ‘‘and she wants you. Marry her.” 

“But I haven’t got the money.” 

Craig was out with the truth at last. 
live on? 


” 


“What would we 
My salary is only seventy-five hundred dollars. 


“I’ve Got to Kill Something,’’ He Yelled. 


“Why Not You?” 


If I get the Attorney-Generalship it'll be only eight thou- 
sand, and I’ve not got twenty thousand dollars besides. 
As long as I’m in politics I can’t do anything at the law. 
All the clients that pay well are clients I’d not dare have 
anything to do with—I may have to prosecute them. 
Grant, I used to think Government salaries were too big, 
and I used to rave against office-holders fattening on the 
people. I was crazy. How’s a man to marry a lady and 
live like a gentleman on seven or eight thousand a year?”’ 

“And you used to rave against living like a gentleman,” 
thrust Grant maliciously. 

Craig reddened. ‘There it is!” he fairly shouted. ‘I’m 
goingtothedevil. I’m sacrificingall my principles. That’s 
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what this mixing with swell people and trying to marry a 
fashionable lady is doing for me!”’ 

“You're broadening out, you mean. You're losing your 
taste for tommy-rot.” 

“Not at all,” said Craig surlily. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I’m 
going todo. I’m going to see the girl to-day and put the 
whole case before her. And I want you to back me up.”’ 

“Tl do nothing of the sort,” cried Grant. ‘‘ How can 
you ask such a thing of me?” 

“Yes, you must go with me to-day.” 

“T’ve got an engagement—garden-party at the British 
Embassy.” 

“Going there, areyou? . 
we'll see.” 

The breakfast came and Craig ate like a ditch digger — 
his own breakfast and most of Grant’s. Grant barely 
touched the food, lit a cig- 
arette, sat regarding the 
full-mouthed Westerner 
gloomily. ‘What did 
Margaret see in this 
man?” thought Grant. 
“True, she doesn’t know 
him as well as I do; but 
she knows him well 
enough. Talk about 
women being refined! 
Why, they’ve got ostrich 
stomachs.” 

“Doyou know,Grant,”’ 
said Craig thickly, so 
stuffed was his mouth, ‘‘I 
think your refined women 
like men of my sort. I 
know I ean’t bear any- 
thing but refined women. 
Now, you—you ve got an 
ostrich stomach. I’ve 
seen you quite pleased 
with women I’d not lay 
my finger on. Yet most 
people’d say you were 
more sensitive than I. 
Instead, youre much 
coarser—except about 
piffiing, piddling, paltry 
non-essentials. You 
strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. I 
shouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if Margaret had 
penetrated the fact that 
your coarseness is inbred 
while mine is mere sur- 
face. Women have a 
surprising way of getting 
at the bottom of things. 
I’m a good deal like a 
woman in that respect 
myself.” 

Grant thrust a cigar 
upon him, got him out of 
the room and on the way 
out of the house as 
quickly as possible. “‘ In- 
sufferable egotist!”’ he 
mumbled, by way of a 
parting kick. ‘‘ Why do I 
like him? I don’t believe 
I do!” 

He did not dress until 
late that afternoon, but 
lay in his rooms, very low 
and miserable. When he 
issued forth it was to the 
garden-party—and im- 
mediately he ran into 
Margaret and Craig, 
apparently lying in wait 
for him. ‘Here he is!” 
exclaimed Josh, slapping 
him enthusiastically on 
the back. ‘‘ Grant, Mar- 
garet wants to talk with 
you. I must run along.” 
And before either could speak he had darted away, plow- 
ing his way rudely through the crowd. 

Margaret and Grant watched his progress —she smiling, 
he surly and sneering. “‘ Yet you like him,” said Margaret. 

“In a way, yes,’ conceded Arkwright. ‘He has a 
certain sort of magnetism.”’ He pulled himself up short. 
“This morning,” said he, ‘I apologized to him for my 
treachery; and here I am at it again.”’ 

“T don’t mind,’ said Margaret. “It’s quite harmless.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Grant in gloomy triumph. 
“You can’t care for me because you think me harmless.”’ 

- “Well, aren’t you?”’ 
(Continued on Page 40) 


Um! Well, 
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\ K HAT is poetry and what are the faculties that 
constitute a poet? In the course of a long life, 
devoted to the art of writing, I have talked with 
many authors and have read hundreds of books, but I 
have not obtained an explicit, illuminative, decisive 
answer to those inquiries. The critic is ready with his 
theory, the rhetorical treatise is ready with its definition, 
but neither theory nor definition reveals the heart of the 
mystery. The thing that is not poetry, though set forth in 
verse, is readily recognized, and it can be distinctly 
defined; the magic that irradiates verse and makes poetry 
out of prose is felt rather than known, and exact specifica- 
tion of it eludes the dexterity of the grammarian. 

Observation likewise perceives, among even expert 
judges of verse, wide disparities of opinion as to the poetic 
element. Johnson, who admired Young, could see no 
poetry in Gray. Byron, who admired Pope, could see no 
poetry in Cowper. To Macaulay the nightingale was 
Milton and, comparatively, other singers were wrens. 
Thackeray, who disliked Byron, was charmed with 
Addison’s lines on the Spacious Firmament, and he found 
Johnson’s Ode on the Death of Leavitt so poetic as to be 
“sacred.’’ Carlyle despised Lamb, but he adored Burns. 
Coleridge, the worshiper of Wordsworth, was con- 
temptuous of Moore. Poe belittled Burns and disparaged 
Longfellow, but he perceived divine fire in Mrs. Browning. 
Emerson was actually able to discern poetry in Walt 
Whitman! Aldrich, the disciple of Herrick, was blind to 
the intrinsic glamour of Holmes. 

Among the bards themselves there is, furthermore, a 
perplexing disparity of method in the invocation of the 
Muse. Whence is the impulse derived? Scott affirmed 
that, while he took no pains with his prose, he wrote his 
verse with great care. Byron was accustomed to incite 
inspiration by reading a fine passage from some other 
poet, after which he would write at full speed, in a fever 
heat. Moore found poetic stimulant in looking at the 
sunset. Wordsworth, keenly susceptible to every in- 
fluence of physical Nature, walked alone in the lonely, 
beautiful Cumberland country, composing his verses, 
often speaking them 
aloud, and commit- 
ting them to memory 
as he composed them. 
Burns, apparently the 
most sweetly natural 
singer since Shake- 
speare (as long ago 
was said by William 
Pitt), himself testified 
that the influence 
that most exaltedand 
enraptured him was 
that of a stormy wind 
howling among the 
trees and raging over 
the plain, and that 
whenever he wanted 
to be “‘more than 
ordinary in song,’’ he 
put himself ‘“‘on a 
regimen of admiring 
a fine woman.’’ 
Richard Henry Stod- 
dard — whose Songs 
of Summer comprise 
some of the loveli- 
est and some of 
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apparently the most spontaneous lyrics existent in the 
English language—told me that sometimes he wrote the 
first draft of a poem in prose and afterward turned it 
into verse. Edmund Clarence Stedman, whose poetic 
achievement made his name illustrious in American litera- 
ture, told me that it was his custom to select with care 
the particular form of verse that he designed to use, and 
sometimes to invent the rhymes and write them at the 
ends of the lines which they were to terminate, thus making 
a skeleton of a poem as a ground-work on which to build. 
To my mind it seems that the poet should 
be like the AXolian harp, which makes music 
when its strings are swept by the breeze; but, 
in the presence of so much perplexity of factand 
opinion, a certain audacity appears to be requi- 
site to declare that anybody is a poet or that 
anything is poetry. 

Years ago I had the pleasure of friendly inter- 
course with one man of letters who possessed, 
in ample measure, that particular form of in- 
trepidity. That man was the Rev. William 
Rounseville Alger, at one time a popular 
preacher in Boston, and famous for his impas- 
sioned eloquence. Alger will be remembered 
as the biographer (1877) of the tragedian, 
Edwin Forrest, and also because of the service 
that he did to literature by composing, or 
translating, or paraphrasing a considerable 
number of Oriental poems, valuable alike for 
their meaning and their melody. He was a 
man of acute and copious sensibility, of a 
feminine temperament, quickly and keenly 
appreciative, and easily moved to tears. No 
poet could have wished for a more receptive, 
responsive auditor. The poetic element that especially 
he recognized and loved was feeling, and that element 
he found in the poetry of Bayard Taylor, whom he 
ranked, and did not hesitate to designate, in many a 
conversation with me, as ‘‘the foremost and best of 
American poets.” 

I never had the opportunity of mentioning that 
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for the knowledge of it would have been a great 
satisfaction to him. Taylor was a rapid, discursive, 
voluminous writer: few American authors have writ- 
ten so much and in such various departments of 
literature. But of all his writing that which he chiefly 
valued—that, in comparison with which the rest, in 
his esteem, was accounted nothing—was his poetry. 
(He began as a writer of verse, his first publication 
having been a poem contributed to THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, of Philadelphia, andas a writer of verse 
he ended, with his noble poem of Prince Deucalion.) 
On that subject he often spoke and wrote to me, and 
always with the candor that was eminently character- 
istic of his ingenuous, simple nature; for, with great 
practical knowledge of the world, Bayard Taylor was 
simplicity itself. I recall a remark of his to me that 
seemed to reveal, in a flash, his whole nature: ‘“‘ What 
a lovely day this is!”’ he said; ‘I’m going home to 
write poetry!” As he spoke he was the incarnation 
of exultant happiness. 

Taylor’s rank as a poet will be determined after 
another generation of readers hasarisen—when he is no 


“*Your Poetry?’ He Exclaimed; ‘Have You 
Ever Written Any Poetry?’ ” 


opinion to Bayard Taylor, a fact which I deeply regret, | 
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“What a Lovely Day This is! I’m Going Home to Write Poetry!’’ 


longer remembered as specifically a traveler anda journalist; 
and that rank will be high. He was, distinctively, a poet, 
but, under the pressure of necessity, he delved in so many 
lines of literary labor that his miscellaneous publicity 
obscured him in the vision of his own period. It has taken 


America some time to learn the exceptional value and — 


abiding charm of such verse as that of William Cullen 
Bryant and such pros2 as that of Donald G. Mitchell, and 
to realize that it possessed, in Fitz-Greene Halleck, one of 
the strongest, sweetest poets who have swept the harp- 
strings of the human 
heart. Time will do 
justice to the fine po- 
etic genius of Bayard 
Taylor. 

Good fortune at- 
tended Taylor’s career 
(1825-1878), but the 
full recognition that 
he merited was not 
accorded till after his 


it would not have 
been accorded then 
but for the indubi- 
table success of his 
magnificent metrical 
version of Faust. It 
is the conventional 


who succeeds in one 
thing must, necessa- 
rily, fail in others. 
Taylor’s conceded re- 
nown with the multitude was that of a traveler and 
lecturer ontravel. The fact that he was novelist, dramatist 
and—above all else—poet, was unappreciated, and some- 
times even unknown. A humorous incident, related to me 
by him, illustrates this ludicrous truth. 

“T had delivered a lecture in one of our rural towns’”’— 


death; and possibly — 


opinion that a writer — 


so said my old friend—“and several of my auditors were 


accosting me with expressions of their satisfaction. One 
person in particular was effusively eager, saying: ‘I am 
delighted, Mr. Taylor, to make your acquaintance. J have 
read everything that you have ever written, and have greatly 
enjoyed it all.’ This was pleasant to hear, and, as he 
grasped my hand with evident friendship, I responded 
with a request for his opinion of my poetry. A look of 
overwhelming astonishment and perplexity came into 
his face. ‘Your poetry?’ he exclaimed; ‘have you ever 
written any poetry 2’ This, I need not tell you, satisfied 
my curiosity.” 

The humor of that incident was not lost upon the poet. 
Indeed, a sense of humor was one of Taylor’s most pro- 
pitious and most charming attributes, and with him, as 
with all other persons who possess that blessing, it served 
as a shield against petty troubles and as a cordial stimu- 
lant to philosophical views of life. He was like a boy, 
also, in his love of fun. I remember the glee with which he 
told me of a personal experience at the home of that austere 
philosopher and preceptor, Rev. Horace Mann—a clergy- 
man, orator and reformer, at one time very prominent in 


New England life—among whose several enthusiastic — 
propensities of culture was a fanatical devotion to the use, 
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external and internal, of cold water. “Every morning, the 
year round,”’ said Taylor, ‘‘he immersed himself in it; he 
drank nothing else; and he seemed to expect his guests to 
follow his example. I had delivered a lecture in his town, 
and I was kindly entertained at his house. It was mid- 
winter and bitterly cold. I found in my bedroom a huge 
tub of icy water, intended for my morning bath; and my 
host directed my attention to it, with strong approval 
_ of its utility. I hada good wash when the morning came, 
but notin that tub! He was left, however, in the comfort- 
_ ing belief that I had taken the plunge, for I managed to 
_ wet all the towels and to scatter water all over the floor. 
_ He was an excellent person, and it would have been a pity 
to disappoint him.” 

A conspicuous product of Taylor’s playful humor is the 
Echo Club, first published serially and afterward (1876) 
ina book. It incorporates imitations of the styles of many 
of the writers of verse who were his contemporaries, and 

| therein it follows the tradition of the Rejected Addresses 
and is remotely kindred with the delicious comicalities of 
Calverley. Adverting to those squibs, which are, in fact, 
parodies, he sent this message to me, from Gotha, October 
6, 1872: 
: ’ All the papers were welcome, I assure you, and 
even the sight of your unforgeable MS. was refreshing to 
mine eyes. Moreover, here was evidence that you have 
i already forgiven me for my abominable effort at imitating 
some of your best poems, making comic the very qualities 
in them which I most enjoy. I may congratulate myself, 
_ Ithink, on having finished the series of travesties with- 
out having (so far as I know) given lasting offense to 
any of the victims. Yet, stay!—I almost doubt of being 
pardoned by Mrs. Howe. It was a perilous under- 
pening, just at present, and I might easily have had worse 
"0 
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| Several of those travesties are notably felicitous and all 
| of them are amusing. A certain imitation that he wrote of 
_ Longfellow was not printed—as he feared, needlessly, that 
| Longfellow would feel hurt by it and would take offense. 
| 


It is a parody of The Psalm of Life and it givesthe reverie - 


of a pensive moralist in a farmyard. Taylor, in his mood 
| of boyish frolic, once repeated it tome. The beginning is 
something like this: 


Musing o’er the frail inclosure 
Which contains the feeding swine, 
| Solemn thought and sweet composure 
| Permeate this brain of mine. 


And then the philosophic bard, observing the selfish con- 
duct of the porkers—how the larger ones contend for place 
at the trough, and how the smaller ones are pushed off 
and trodden down—perceives an obvious analogy to the 
_ conduct of human beings, and melodiously sets forth that 
thus it is in human life. 
Taylor’s finest poem, in sublimity of theme, grandeur of 
_ eonception and spontaneity of rhythmical eloquence, is 
The Masque of the Gods. The cherished copy of it that 
he sent to me is inscribed: ‘‘To William Winter, from his 
old friend Bayard Taylor. New York, May 30, 1872.” 
_ The words that he provides for Apollo to speak express 
himself: 
| Mine the simpler task 
| To build one bridge that reaches to the sky, 
To teach one truth that brings eternal joy, 
And from the imperfect world the promise wrest 
Of one perfection. If than this Man needs 
A broader hope, a lojtier longing, yet 
This he must have; bereft of it he dies. 
He cannot feed on cold, ascetic dreams, 
la And mutilate the beauty of the world 
i. - For something jar and shapeless: he must give 
His eyes the form of what in him aspires, 
His ears the sound of that diviner speech 
| He pines to speak, his soul the proud content 
: ’ Oj having touched the skirts of perfect things. 


In special reference to this poem Taylor wrote to me a 
_ characteristic letter, eloquent equally of his affectionate 
___ heart and his wonderfully enthusiastic spirit: 


7 IRVING Houss, N. Y., May 28, 1872. 
My dear, true Winter : 

_ . . . Thope you'll like the Masque, for it is certainly 
_ the best thing I’ve yet done. The fact of your liking Iris 
_ convinces me that you will. I feel that I am only just now 
_ getting command of my true speech in poetry. I have 
_ always had faith in the Art of Song, a faith as intense as 
_ that of an early Christian martyr. I never look back 
more than a year over my unfinished work, but always 

_ forward, and always occupy my fancy with the new and 
a half-formed conceptions. 

____ I think I feel more actual poetic ‘‘frenzy’’ now than 

ever before in my life, and I can only attribute it to the 
steady drudgery, for years, which now enables me to move 
| freely in all rhythmical shackles, so that the form of poetry 
‘isa servant to the mind, not a master, as at first. 
This, with the equally religious faith that a devotion to 
, unshaken by the criticism, the whims or the tastes of 
the day, will surely reward the believer, in the end, is all 
the explanation I can give. The trouble is not with our 
poetical conceptions—we all have them—but we must 
conquer language and rhythm and forms of thought 
fore we can represent them with the freedom and 
‘Symmetry of life. 
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Since I have reached this conviction Iam happy. The 
Masque isa dead failure, as a publication: the sale is 
only about 600 copies: but I do not care one whit. I feel 
that I have advanced, and (so far as one can judge of 
himself) on the true path. I will follow it, though I starve. 

I take a certain amount of mechanical hack-work, in 
order to buy the rest of my time for myself, and I mean to 
use that hard-bought time to do my own work. If good, 
it will be recognized, some time; if bad, it ought to perish. 

Meantime, one must have some support and encourage- 
ment, and I have enough in the sympathy of a few friends 
and poets like yourself. You are not, and never will be, a 
failure to me: I find in you the same higher and finer 
laws of Art which I am trying tomake myown. . . . 
Remember that I shall always be, as I am now, most 
faithfully and affectionately, your friend 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The year 1876 was, in the general mind of the American 
Republic, convalescent after the disease and anguish of 
hideous civil war, a year of amity and reconciliation. It 
brought the anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and it stimulated throughout the country a 
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The Influence That Most Exalted Him was That of a 
Stormy Wind Raging Over the Plain 
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joyous impulse to exult in the triumph of popular govern- 
ment and to celebrate the growth and prosperity of the 
nation. A jubilee was ordained, to occur in Philadelphia 
on the Fourth of July, and Taylor was asked to participate 
in it as the poet of that national occasion. He appreciated 
the honor and he accepted the duty. The Society of the 
Army of the Potomac, meanwhile, had arranged for its 
annual reunion to be held in the same city, in the month of 
June, and he had promised to be present and to deliver a 
poem. At that time Taylor and I were neighbors, dwelling 
in houses almost opposite to each other, in East Eighteenth 
Street, New York, and, as we were also colleagues in the 
Tribune, our meetings were frequent; and when we did 
not meet we sometimes exchanged notes. 

On April 7 he wrote to me: ‘‘I’ve at last hung a string 
into my dissolved conceptions, and the alum of the Ode 
is slowly beginning to crystallize upon it.’’ Theformidable 
oceasion was then distant less than three months, and now 
he began to consider that he might not be able to produce 
two poems, of a patriotic character, responsive to the 
requirements of two occasions occurring so closely together, 
and he asked me to relieve him of one of those engagements. 
This I agreed to do, and the result was that the Society of 
the Army of the Potomac invited me to be its poet in that 
jubilee year, and Taylor was left free to concentrate his 
thoughts upon the magnificent Ode with which, on the 
Fourth of July, standing in front of Independence Hall, he 
electrified a vast multitude and gained for himself a laurel 
that never can fade: for there is no other poem that so fully 
and so eloquently expresses the central thought of Amer- 
ican civilization and the passionate enthusiasm for liberty 
by which that civilization is permeated and sustained. 

Taylor’s memory of the Centennial Celebration and of 
his own brilliant achievement was expressed to me in the 
following letter, written three days after the delivery of 
the Ode: 


142 East 18TH STREET, N. Y., July 7, 1876. 
My dear Winter: 

I found your whole-hearted note of congratulation at 
the office this morning. It is one of five already received, 
and all of the same cheering strain. You don’t know — 
but, yes, you do!—how comforting and encouraging is 
such recognition. 

As for myself, I don’t know how it was, nor can I yet 
understand—but I did what I never saw done before, and 
certainly shall never do again: thousands of common 
people were silenced, then moved, then kindled into a 
flame, by poetry! It was this grand instinctive feeling of 
the mass which amazed me most. I must tell you all about 
it when we meet: I cannot now. I am suffering the 
natural reaction after such an immense nervous tension. 
But, let spite and disparagement do their worst! They 
can’t take away from me the memory of that half-hour! 

Perhaps I shall see you to-morrow. I am tired and 
overworked (having written five leaders and a column of 
reviews this week, besides the Fourth), and can’t go up to 
you for a few days yet. ee 

Thank you, over and over again, dear old fellow! 

Ever yours faithfully, 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Our meeting, which presently occurred, was a jovial 
one, and great was our enjoyment in recounting to each 
other the incidents of our experience as patriotic bards. 
Taylor’s delight in the triumphant success of his Ode was 
almost pathetic in its childlike ecstasy of happiness. 

Neither of us had any reason for regret. The poem that 
I wrote for the Society of the Army of the Potomac, and 
delivered at the Philadelphia Academy of Music, is called 
The Voice of the Silence—its intention being to indicate 
the admonitions that proceed out of the tranquillity of 
Nature, in places, now silent and peaceful, that have been 
tumultuous and horrible with strife, and, incidentally, to 
declare that there is active spiritual impartment in the 
seeming quiescent physical world. The scene, as I recall 
it, presented a superb pageant of life and color. There 
was a multitudinous audience. The stage was thronged 
with men renowned in war and eminent in peace. General 
Hancock presided. My seat was at the left of that 
commander, and on my left sat General Sherman. I had 
not before met those famous chieftains, and presently I 
obtained an amusing assurance that we had indeed been 
strangers. 

General Hancock was visibly suffering from nervous 
trepidation, as he inspected the printed order of exercises 
and prepared to begin the proceedings. ‘‘From New 
York, sir?” he said, turning to me, in a bewilderment of 
inquiry. Almost at the same moment General Sherman, 
who also was inspecting the program—but with a bland 
composure curiously contrastive with his military col- 
league’s excitement—smote me upon the shoulder and 
cheerfully inquired: ‘‘Do I understand that this is a poem 
of your own composition you intend to deliver?” Re- 
assured by favorable affirmation on both these points the 
warriors seemed to accept the situation, and the speaking 
was begun. 

I have addressed many audiences, but never an audience 
more eagerly responsive and generously enthusiastic than 
that assemblage of my brethren of the Society of the Army 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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A Penitential Political Season 


NE must make due allowance for the frailties of human 

_nature. In the heat of a campaign the temptation to 
say things that may appeal to some voters’ prejudices is, 
perhaps, fairly irresistible. 

Alleging that Taft thinks a dollar a day all that work- 
men are entitled to, or that Bryan contemptuously regards 
workmen as public beggars, or that the change of Adminis- 
tration was responsible for the panic of 1893, or that a 
clique deliberately brought on the panic of 1907, or that 
injunctions are the bulwark of the lowly, or that the cost 
of living hasn’t actually advanced but that people are 
more extravagant—all of these allegations might be 
excused as temporary lapses from veracity under unusual 
circumstances—like the stereotyped election forecasts. 

What we regret is that nothing is done about it after- 
ward. The larger number of those conspicuously engaged 
on both sides in the late campaign are personally honest, 
kindly men, whose word is good in all ordinary relations. 
They would scorn to pass a counterfeit bill on a farmer. 
They would not recommend rough-on-rats for your cold 
even if they were overstocked to the roof with it. We 
would not require the humiliation of a public apology and 
retraction, either. 

But it would be pleasant to learn that the management 
and leading organs on both sides had decided to retire a 
little from the world and ponder various statements to 
which they gave currency during the campaign, gently 
searching their souls the while. It might even be disguised 
as a fishing excursion. 

What we mean is, in substance, that, along with the 
blazing tar barrels, the brass bands and the ratification 
meetings which follow election, there should go a large but 
not necessarily conspicuous order for sackcloth and ashes. 


Bench-Made Law 


ITHIN a year the Bureau of Labor has reported 

twenty-five important labor decisions, under statute 
law, by the higher courts. In thirteen cases the decision 
turned in whole or in part upon the constitutionality of the 
statute. In the other twelve cases, it is pretty safe to say, 
the constitutionality of the statute had already been 
passed upon. These thirteen statutes were upon such 
subjects as employers’ liability for injuries, age limit for 
children in factories, monthly payment of wages, right to 
organize, hours of labor for women and for trainmen, 
payment of wages in scrip. 

Sometimes the statute was upheld; sometimes over- 
thrown. A lower court said that a law licensing barbers 
was unconstitutional; a higher court that it was not. An 
Oregon statute limiting hours of labor for women was sus- 
tained; a New York statute limiting hours of labor for 
women was held void. A majority of the United States 
Supreme Court thought the employers’ liability law 
affecting railroads unconstitutional; a minority of the 
same court thought it constitutional. 

It is impossible to read these and similar decisions with 
an open mind and not perceive that in many cases the 
Constitution had nothing to do with it. Rarely, if ever, 
will any legislature pass a bill that is in defiance of the 
Constitution. The fatuity of such an act is too obvious. 
The statute having been brought into court on some con- 
stitutional question—as almost any statute may be—the 
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judges incline toward it or against it accordingly as it com- 
ports with their notions of what the law ought to be. 

To say what the law ought to be is the function of 
legislation; hence a quite general and safe opinion that 
the courts make law, which is not properly their business. 


Government by the Dead 


FTEN, as with the Federal employers’ liability act 
and the New York law limiting hours of labor for 
women, the courts annul a statute which expresses the 
modern idea of justice. So they are accused of being 
biased by reactionary class prejudices. A deeper reason 
is that judges, being lawyers first, were nourished upon the 
common law, whose individualistic, anti-social spirit is not 
in accord with the modern spirit. 

Really, one of the graver problems now confronting the 
people of the United States is what to do with Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir William Blackstone and other luminaries of the 
common law. They sit heavy on our necks. Not only is 
the reasoning which annuls a popular statute often de- 
rived from them, and their dogmas incorporated in our 
constitutions, but it is fairly axiomatic that a statute 
in derogation of the common law is to be construed strictly 
— that is, given as little effect by the courts as possible. 
Professor Roscoe Pound says: ‘‘If Coke were to come 
among us . he would be thoroughly at home in 
our constitutional law. All that might surprise him would 
be that so much had been taken from and made of his 
labors, with so little acknowledgment of the source.” 

Now, Coke died two hundred and seventy-five years 
ago. It is time for a funeral. The spirit of the common 
law is not the modern spirit. Law, to be sure, is always to 
some extent a government of the living by the dead. But 
we think they needn’t be so awfully dead. Election of 
judges is condemned by most lawyers. Yet in so far as 
that method does tend to substitute the common sense 
for the common law it is not without compensations. 


The Scarecrow of Pauper Wheat 


ORE than twenty years ago an authority on economics 
declared that the low price of wheat was ‘“‘the most 
searching question of the day.’’ Wheat was then seventy- 
five cents at Chicago, and the Department of Agriculture 
estimated the farm value of that year’s crop at sixty-four 
cents a bushel, the lowest then recorded. The farm value 
of the five preceding crops had averaged about a dollar a 
bushel. A theory was more or less current that Argentina 
would, presently, gobble our export trade in wheat, or 
force us to sell abroad at ruinously low prices. 

The South American country had a great area suitable 
to the cultivation of wheat, and it had cheap labor; in 
fact, it ate very little of the wheat it produced. This 
cheaply-raised grain looked like a formidable competitor. 
It has been a competitor, and has influenced the price of 
wheat in the United States. For example, only the other 
day the price crossed a dollar at Chicago on reports of 
damage by frost to the growing Argentine crop. 

But it has been by no means the ruinous competitor 
that some people thought it would be. Wheat production 
in Argentina has not increased very much. The last five 
years the crop has averaged about a hundred and thirty- 
five million bushels, of which a hundred million bushels has 
been exported. This is nearly as much as we have ex- 
ported, but our exports amount to only one-fifth of our 
crop; Argentina’s to nearly four-fifths. Our farmers 
haven’t come down to the Argentine standard of living. 
On the contrary, the price of wheat here has, of late, been 
on the advancing hand. 

The truth is, foreign pauper labor competition is mostly 
a scarecrow. Pauper labor can’t compete. It is not 
efficient. See the ineffectual efforts to make India and 
Egypt formidable competitors with us in cotton growing. 

When Argentina eats four-fifths of her wheat we must 
begin to look out for her. 


Seeing the Town 


T SADDENS us to hear so often that New York is 

corrupting the country. Divorce, speculation, décol- 
leté gowns, stock-watering, extravagance, cigarettes for 
women, clearing-house certificates, and even musical 
comedy—all are charged to the sinister influence of the 
metropolis. Asa fruitful source of bank embezzlements a 
specialist on that subject recently mentioned “‘ Broadway’s 
gorgeous hotels and restaurants, bars, myriad of theatres 
turning night into day; the flood of money upon which 
this life is borne along a dining-room at two 
o’clock A. M. with sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
women’s gowns at the tables and three thousand dollars’ 
worth of food in process of consumption.” 

But this is not a spectacle of New York corrupting the 
country. On the contrary, it is a spectacle of the country 
corrupting New York. Those gorgeous hotels, restau- 
rants, bars, theatres and brokers’ offices are overflowing 
with people from Harrisburg, Chillicothe, Kokomo, Osh- 
kosh, Omaha, Great Falls and Albuquerque. 
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Left to itself, New York, probably, would take a mutto: 
chop and tea at six, read a few chapters of Uncle Tom’ 
Cabin and retire at nine. The true picture of Fath 
Knickerbocker would represent a distressed and groggy 
gentleman dutifully struggling to keep up with visiting 
friends from Pittsburg. Upon notice that a valued 
customer from the sweet-smelling hay-belt is coming to 
town, the New Yorker heaves a sigh, drops a tear and lays 
in a stock of bromides. j 

This demoralization of our chief city is not right or 
seemly. For the protection of little old New York there __ 
should be a law that no countryman shall enter the bor- _ 
ough of Manhattan unless muzzled and with blinders on. 


How to be Rich Without Money 


HE trial of Banker Morse, of New York, who contrib- © 

uted so opportunely to the panic of 1907, reminds us 
again how illogical is that sentiment of hostility which the 
poor too often entertain for the rich. It is based upon the 
great and deplorable misconception that in order to be 
rich a man must have money. If the simple truth, that a 
man may be as rich as he likes without having any money 
at all, were better understood, class feeling would diminish; 
hobo and millionaire would regard each other in brotherly — 
sympathy as fellow-workers with different methods. 

It is related of an ingenious but impecunious young 
man that he always stopped at the most expensive hotels 
because the tailors and haberdashers would then give him 
credit, and so long as he dressed lavishly the hotel would Ef | 
let his bill run. Three gentlemen in a Western city are 
now under arrest for swindling high-priced restaurants. 
They spent money so prodigally in the restaurants that 
the proprietors readily cashed their checks, which were 
bogus. In Mr. Morse’s institutions, it appears from the 
testimony, he was regarded as so great a financier that 
nobody dared question his borrowings, and as long as the 
assets of the bank held out he was a great financier. 

Reduced to plain terms, the operation is this: Borrowa — 
thousand dollars from the first man you meet; then, as 
you are able to flourish a thousand dollars in his face, his 
respect for you will prevent him from demanding payment. 

The world is not divided into haves and have-nots, but 
into haves, have-nots and have-minuses. The latter © 
furnish a considerable proportion of our millionaire class. — 


Some of Our Lady Friends 


NE of the pleasant functions of the press is to extend 

our circle of acquaintances. Every month millions 

of readers are, by this sociable agency, introduced on the 

most intimate terms to some lady whose conduct conforms 

to the newspaper rule that only the exceptional is interest- _ 
ing. Without the troublesome preliminaries of talking 
about the weather, going in to dinner, calling, taking tea, 
sending flowers, discreetly pumping her relatives and so 
on, we learn at once when her husband last blacked her 
eye, what he said to her mother, what happened when 
she came in late, and all her compromising correspondence. 

This conspicuous and unending procession of divorce- 
court ladies, with their amiable male companions, must be 
quite a feature of the national life. When the family is 
gathered around the hearth and the newspater is opened, 
enters Masie to explain why she threw her shoe through 
the window, or some other episode even less consonant 
with the habits of most families. 

Domesticating Masie at large upon so many hearths is, 
perhaps, a useful office. The press is generally most severe 
upon other salacious literature—perhaps because it desires 
to preserve a valuable monopoly. 


The Trouble in Oklahoma 


TRIPPED of the flowers of fiction which inevitably 

blossom in a political contest, the situation of Okla- 
homa’s experiment of guaranteeing bank deposits seems 
not especially bright. 

This, of course, does not reflect upon the soundness of — 
the idea itself, but only upon the manner in which it is 
applied. No such scheme will work unless the govern- 
ment which does the guaranteeing has plenary power over 
the banks. Otherwise, in effect, the government must 
give its credit to whoever chooses to ask for it. The State 
Board sought to prevent merely competitive and specula- 
tive banking ventures—as was necessary for the satisfactory 
operation of the guarantee plan. But a court estopped 
it from doing this. A decision handed down some time ago 
held that the board may not refuse acharter to a new bank 
in a town which already has ample banking facilities. 

Naturally, banks have been started for the purpose of 
attracting deposits from established institutions by 
offering higher interest, and where the State Board has 
forbidden them to pay the higher interest, the officers, it 
is reported, have agreed to make it up to depositors out of 
their own pockets. : 

If the board cannot prevent adventurous gentlemen 
from gambling on the credit of the State, the outlook for 
the guarantee plan is dubious. 
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The Human Library Sign 


TISTEN! Doyouhearanything? No. Then it’s Uncle 
lf Shelby Cullom— Uncle Shelby, who isalways full pan- 
' oplied with gum shoes, rubber tires, shock arresters, 
yufflers, felt sound deadeners and soft pedals. You’d hark 
or a week without harking to Uncle Shelby, the head of the 
onfidential family. When the vast audience is so still the 
ound of a dropping pin may be heard there’s nothing 
oing in the hearing line anent Uncle Shelby’s movements. 
fe has Quiet sounding like a boiler factory on the day 
efore the annual picnic of the union. 
' Why, say, Uncle Shelby can walk into a department in 
Vashington, grab a job for a constituent, and walk out 
gain without making as much noise as a handful of cotton- 
vatting falling on a load of hay. S-s-t-t-t—sish-h-h-h 
—hus-s-s-h—sh-h-h—shus-h-h-h—all over, and Uncle 
thelby is on his way. He hasn’t let a yell out of him in 
wenty years. He is the human library sign, “Silence!” 
'f you want to commune with him you must commune in 
. minor key, for Uncle Shelby is of the opinion that the 
‘oice was made to conceal language, bury it, obliterate it. 
Yo raucous speech for him. Not so loud, please! Whis- 
yer, and confine yourself to a very whispy whisper, at that. 
_ It is this way: Uncle Shelby has been in politics for 
nore than fifty years, and you cannot make him think 
here is anything in this strident and strenuous manner of 
‘onducting public affairs. You will never find him stamp- 
ng up and down the aisles in the Senate, baying in full- 
vhroated tones for some measure he wants passed. Not 
Jncle Shelby. You will discover, if you observe closely, 
: the figure of Uncle Shelby flitting from seat to seat, 
javing a word or two in the private ears he desires to 
ittune to his plan, and then flitting back 
‘ain and watching his little matter go 
through quietly, calmly, with no more 
sommotion than a barefooted man makes 
oma rubber mat. Not in one thousand mute 
and stifled years will he go yammering around, 
aonk-honking on each and every thing that comes 
within the scope of his activity, thereby differing materi- 
ally from many of the main props of the Republic, who 
are holding her—the Republic—up lest-she perish, and 
who have not been in public life for over fifty years and 
who never will be, if that phase of it is important. The 
conference for Uncle Shelby—the confidential, cribbed, 
eabined and confined conference, as personal as the way 
you like eggs, and no discussing of affairs out on the broad 
highway. 
_ This hunting ducks with a brass band never did appeal 
to the Senator, the more so in these later years when it is 
the practice of almost every statesman to prepare the 
country for his performance by beating the drum and blat- 
ting a few lines of ballyhoo. He gets results by his voiceless 
methods, and do not think he does not get them, either. 


Uncle Shelby’s Jobs 


| HEN you run an inquiring finger down the list of 
public places Uncle Shelby has held since he went to 
Springfield, Illinois, in 1858, to study law you will observe 
that the noiseless method of politics has its very apparent 
fae nieces. If there has been a moment since that time 
when Uncle Shelby has not had something good carefully 
tucked away in his jeans it escapes the vigilant eye of the 


impartial observer. As soon as he secured his license to . 


practice law he was selected city attorney, and he has been 
devoting himself, assiduously, to being elected to some- 
thing ever since, whenever it was deemed expedient by 
him to garner a few results from the suffrages of the people. 
_ He was one of the earliest in the Grand Old Party, being 
an elector on tite Fillmore ticket in the fifties, and since 
then he has had about everything he asked his people for, 
all without more clamor than is observed at a Quaker 
Meeting. He has been a member and Speaker of the IIli- 
nois Legislature, Member of Congress, twice Governor 
of Illinois, delegate to all the Republican national con- 
ventions, put General Grant in nomination at the con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1872, and has been United 
States Senator since 1883, having a billet at the present 
time that includes him in that body until 1913. 

‘They boast in Indiana that every person born in that 
State is a politician or an author, but Illinois has an edge 
on its neighboring commonwealth, for authoring is not a 
common pursuit in Illinois—although it might be called so 
Since Joseph Medill Patterson went into it—while politics 
is. In fact, every Illinoisan is a politician, or thinks he is, 
which amounts to the same thing. Also, about every 
Illinoisan who has arrived at voting age thinks he should 
go to the United States Senate. Therefore, since he was 


elected to the Senate in 1883, Uncle Shelby has been 
assailed by shoals of ambitious persons who have tried to 
yank his toga away from him. Therefore, again, he is 
still in the Senate, which is the Cullomesque answer. 
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Hus-h-h-h! 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Some years ago, when Uncle Shelby was a candidate 
for reélection, a wily Illinois politician was out riding near 
Springfield with Governor Tanner. 

“John,” said the wily Illinois politician, ‘‘ Uncle Shelby 
is coming up for election again to the Senate. Why don’t 
you goinand try to get it away from him? Why don’t you 
beat him for the Senate?”’ 

They drove along for a space without another word 
being passed. Presently they came to a cemetery, the 
biggest one outside of Springfield. ‘‘Do you see that 
graveyard?” asked the Governor, pointing with his whip. 

be I Gone 

“Well, it’s filled with the graves of men who tried to 
beat Cullom for the Senate.” 

A few grassy mounds have been sodded up since then. 

Beat Uncle Shelby for the Senate? That isn’t a part of 
his system. Illinois has some powerful citizens, men who 
have political knowledge and expertness, but Illinois has 
not yet produced the person who can beat Uncle Shelby 
for the Senate, so long as Uncle Shelby desires to go back 
there. For what do you suppose he has been in polities in 
Illinois for more than fifty years? To allow any ambitious 
statesman to come along and deprive him of his job? Not 
Uncle Shelby! He was keeping quiet and playing politics 
when the persons who have had ambitions to succeed him 
were playing marbles, and, so far as he is concerned, they 
are still playing marbles, fen dubs at that, and are any 
other kind of dubs you choose to dub them. 


Office-Holding an Applied Science 


NCLE SHELBY likes his job. He is an honored and 
influential member of the majority, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations and third on Appropriations, and he has 
no intention of relinquishing any of his prerogatives or per- 
quisites. If, in 1913, any ambitious Illinoisan thinks he 
can get Uncle Shelby’s job he is at liberty to try it. The 
job is there, but so will Uncle Shelby be there, strictly con- 
fidential, and when the thing gets down to the voting 
stage Uncle Shelby will breeze in, just naturally breeze in, 
under a doublewrap, as we used to say in the old days 
before Governor Hughes put the banshee on racing. 

A fine old man is your uncle, a fine, pleasant, accom- 
modating, good-hearted, willing old man, grown gray in 
the service of his country, with never a suspicion of any- 
thing about him that was not upright and square, a 
valuable legislator, a good friend and a party man from 
the first tap of the bell. He is gentle and amiable and 
kindly. He will go out of his way to do youa favor. He 
makes no pretensions and buts you no buts, always play- 
ing the game, always looking out for Uncle Shelby, but 
anxious to go as far as he can to do a good turn for any 
person who has a call on his services. Holding office is an 
applied science with him. He makes no false motions, nor 
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does he ever slip a cog. His theory is to get the people to 
give him what he wants and then to get the people what 
they want, if he can. Seventy-seven years old and playing 
the game every minute of every day, playing it noiselessly, 
but none the less playing it, and in a strategic position to 
point to his achievements as a recommendation for the 
soft-pedal practice, as opposed to the hurdy-gurdy style. 

And when nothing else offers he devotes himself to his 
specialty of looking like Abraham Lincoln, on which he © 
has a patent. To be sure, Uncle Joe Cannon infringes a 
bit, now or then—fringes would be more correct, for it all 
depends on the inframaxillary fringe they both maintain. 

But—whisper—s-s-s-t —hus-s-h-h—a fine old gentleman! 


In Darkest Tennessee 


ee REED met John Sharp Williams in a corridor of 
the Capitol. “John,” said Reed, ‘‘tell me why you 
are such a violent partisan ?”’ 

“Reed,” replied ‘illiams, ‘‘that question sounds well, 
coming from you.” 

“‘ Never mind that,” persisted Reed. ‘Tell me why you 
are such a violent partisan?” 

“Well,”’ said John Sharp, ‘‘I guess it is because I was 
born in Tennessee and never saw a Republican until I 
was thirty-eight years old, and I can’t get used to them.” 


The Man Behind the Tunnel 


ILLIAM McADOO, the man who built the tunnels 
under the Hudson River in New York and the great 
terminal on the New York side, was standing on the Cort- 
landt Street elevated railroad platform in 
New York one day, watching the work. 
A man stood alongside him and, wish- 
ing to know what the people thought 
about the work, Mr. McAdoo inquired of his 
companion: ‘‘What’s all that excavation for 
down there?” 
“Why,” the man replied, ‘‘ that’s the McAdoo tunnels,” 
and he explained the system at length to its projector. 
“But why do you call them the McAdoo tunnels?” 
McAdoo asked. 
“Why,” said the knowledgous man, ‘“‘ McAdoo is the 
guy that is building them.” 


An Equine Hero 


Ce POLAND, the most punctilious of Vermont 
Yankees, and Colonel Tom Turner, of Kentucky, 
horseman, breeder of fast ones and a fine judge of mint, 
grew to be great friends when they were in Congress 
together. 

Poland took Turner up to Vermont as his guest one 
summer and showed him around. They came to the 
statue of-Ethan Allen, in front of the State House. 

“That, Tom,” said Poland, ‘‘is the statue of Ethan 
Allen.” 

“Ethan Allen!’ exclaimed Turner. 
Ethan Allen was a horse.”’ 


“T always thought 


Nothing to Fit the Crowd 


HEN Colonel J. C. S. Blackburn, a member of the 

Isthmian Canal Commission, was active in politics 

in Kentucky he would rather make a speech than anything 

else, unless it was to tell a story, and favored telling a 
story above all else except making a speech. 

He was traveling with some friends and came to a little 
party of Kentuckians, who welcomed him boisterously. 
However, he drew apart, apparently disturbed. 

“What’s the matter, Joe?” asked one of his companions. 

“Matter enough; that’s a fine crowd, isn’t it? It’s too 
large for an anecdote and too small for a speech.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ George N. Southwick, Member of Congress, was, for 
many years, a journalist in Albany, New York. 


@ Allen W. Thurman, son of the Old Roman, and a sharp 
on ballot and municipal reform, is a baseball enthusiast. 


@ Charles P. Norcross, now editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, was the first man to interest American cap- 
italists in the taximeter. 


@ Fred Thompson, the man who built Luna Park, thinks 
he has been lazy on any day when he does not invent a 
new mechanical stage appliance. 


€@ Samuel Walker McCall, the constitutional insurgent of 
the House of Representatives, was editor of a daily news- 
paper in Boston for one consecutive year—count it—one. 
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FARMING Tl 


How the Japs Improve on Nature 


By René Bache 


UST now enter- 

prising Japanese 

are looking for 
suitable places in this country in which 
to breed goldfish for market. Great 
quantities of these finny creatures are 
shipped annually to the United States 
fromthe Mikado’s Empire, and it is thought 
that there would bea very satisfactory profit 
in rearing them here—more especially the 
expensive varieties with flowing tails and 
other much-valued peculiarities. 

There is, doubtless, money in the breed- 
ing of such goldfish, and the rules to be 
followed are so simple and easy that 
Americans ought to find the business worth 
pursuing. But first they must learn how 
to propagate mosquitoes, the larve of 
which are the best possible food for the 
scaly livestock. Fortunately, all that is 
necessary is to leave barrels or other con- 
venient receptacles filled with water out 
in the open air during the summertime, 
and the female ‘‘skeets’”’ will do the rest. 
Then the “‘wrigglers” may be regularly 
collected with a gauze net, before they 
reach winged maturity, and fed to the fish. 

Great numbers of goldfish of the common 
kind are raised in this country. The fancy 
varieties, however, are imported from 
Japan in large tin cans filled with water. 
Like ali members of the carp tribe, goldfish 
are very hardy, and they travel well by 
ship or rail, the water being renewed at 
intervals, or elSe aerated by means of a 
pump. 

By reason of their hardiness they are easy 
to breed in small ponds; but, of course, it 
is important to have the right sort of stock 
to start with. 

It is only within the last few years that 
people in the United States have become 
familiar with the variety known com- 
mercially as the ‘‘Loochoo goldfish,” 
which is largely imported from Japan. It 
has a short, round body, with protuberant 
abdomen, long fins and a pendulous tail. 
Those with the longest tails are called 
“‘ohiki,”’ or tail-trailers. 

These are undeniably handsome, -and 
are much admired. But in Japan they are 
deemed inferior to the “‘ranchu,” or lion- 
headed goldfish, which have curious pro- 
tuberances.all over their heads, supposed to 
bear a resemblance to the blossoms of the 
tree peony. 

Then there are other strange varieties, 
such as the ‘‘round fish,’’ which, being 
hardly able to swim for lack of a back fin, 
usually stands erect in the water with 
head downward. Another, called the 
“‘astronomer,”’ has eyes that protrude 
enormously, turning up at an angle of 
ninety degrees. 

Appreciation of these finny curiosities 
remains to be developed in the United 
States. All of them, of course, have been 
artificially created, as it were, by skillful 
breeding. Every autumn in Japan—that 
season being chosen because then the 
eolors of the goldfish are most vivid — 
exhibitions of ‘“‘ranchu”’ on a large scale, 
much like our flower shows, are held at 
Tokyo and Osaka, in which noblemen and 
other wealthy persons eagerly compete 
for prizes. The fish often fetch twenty-five 
dollars a pair, and occasionally as much 
as one hundred dollars or even one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The breeding of goldfish is carried on all 
over the Empire, but most extensively in 
the vicinity of Tokyo and of Koriyama. 
Professor Shinnosuke Matsubara, Director 
of the Imperial Fisheries Institute of Japan, 
has recently sent to our own Fisheries 
Bureau a most interesting description of 
the methods adopted, from the manuscript 
of which the writer has been permitted to 
glean the facts herein set forth. Among 
these the most striking and curious, 
perhaps, relate to the artificial propagation 
- ra eouiiges and other small animals for 

ood. 

Such food consists largely of animalcules, 
called ‘‘mijinko,” which are bred in ponds. 
A pond with a mud bottom is drained for 
the purpose, and, after throwing into it a 
quantity of manure to fertilize it, is ex- 
posed to the sun for a week. Then it is 
filled with water. Immediately thereupon 
the tiny animals, chiefly crustaceans, which 
normally exist in ponds, begin to multiply 
at an amazing rate, until, after a few days, 
the stagnant water becomes a sort of soup, 
greenish and turbid. 
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The newly-hatched goldfish, put into 
such a pond, grow at a great rate. Some- 
times, however, the animalcules are col- 
lected in quantities with gauze nets, and, 
after sifting them to exclude undesirable in- 
sects, are fed to the fish. Dried chrysalides 
of silkworms—that is to say, the cocoons, 
from which the silk has been unwound— 
are also utilized for food, being pounded to 
a fine powder and mixed with wheat starch. 
Earthworms cut small are likewise included 
in the dietary. 

The ponds in which the fish are kept 
are sometimes of concrete and sometimes 
of mud. Bundles of willow-tree roots are 
placed in the water, for the females to lay 
their eggs upon, and then are transferred 
to another pond, with the eggs, to await 
hatching. The eggs are laid from April 
first to May fifteenth, and, when the 
spawning is over, Nature may be counted 
upon to attend to the rest of the business— 
the main object of removing the eggs being 
to prevent the parents from devouring them. 

The young “‘fry,” on being hatched, are 
each of them provided with a yolk-sac, 
which contains provisions for three days. 
At the end of that time they begin to 
swim about, and are fed every morning 
with boiled egg-yolks, which are prepared 
for their consumption by forcing them 
through gauze and mixing them with water. 
The yolk solution thus made is put into a 
watering-pot, and distributed by pouring 
it all over the pond. 

After seven days of this regimen the 
little fish are fed with “mijinko,” and, 
after another fifteen days, earthworms cut 
in small pieces and mosquito larve are 
supplied. The mosquito ‘‘wrigglers” are 
offered in a manner suitable for such a 
delicacy, on china plates, which are slung 
by strings from a bamboo pole. With 
provender so excellent it is not surprising 
that the finny boarders should grow 
rapidly. Twenty days after hatching they 
are subjected to a first selection, putting 
them for the purpose into a deep white 
plate, and those with the best tails are 
picked out and placed in a pond by them- 
selves. Ten days later—this method 
applying especially to the ‘‘ranchu’’— 
they undergo a second selection, to elim- 
inate those which exhibit irregularities of 
shape. Again, ten days later, they are 


grouped according 


to size, and are 
offered forsale. The 
idea is always to get rid of the inferior 
specimens, which are sold. There is 
always a market for them, even the 
poorest, which are called “‘ dregs,’’ being 
disposed of, at half a cent apiece, to chil- 
dren, particularly on féte days, which are 
many, in Tokyo and other towns. The 
fine ones are sold also, of course, but those 
retained by the grower for breeding stock 
are always of the very best, in order that 
the quality of his output may be as high 
as possible. 

Hight hundred parents should yield 
two hundred thousand young ones in a 
season. The breeder, operating on such a 
scale, keeps one thousand for propagating 
purposes, which number, making allow- 
ance for mortality, should give him at 
least eight hundred with which to start 
again the following year. For every twenty 
fish three and a third square yards of water 
space are allowed. When cold weather 
arrives, the scaly livestock is removed to 
a wintering pond of concrete, which is 
provided with a sort of lid, and which 
is further covered with an inclined roof 
opening toward the south. Thus it is 
adequately protected against chilly winds, 
and on warm days the lid is tilted up to 
admit the sun’s rays. 

Professor Matsubara says that there is 
hardly any doubt of the fact that gold- 
fish were originally introduced into Japan 
from China. The variety with protrud- 
ing eyes, already mentioned, was fetched 
thence so short a time ago as the close 
of the war between China and Japan, in 
1895. This fish is yellowish-red in color, 
and variegated with black spots. The 
“ranchu,”’ which is the most popular breed, 
is sometimes bright red all over, sometimes 
dappled, and sometimes white with red 
fins and mouth. As for the ‘‘Loochoo 
goldfish,’ it should have a vermilion tail 


and dappled back and belly. Some speci- 


mens of this last-named variety are called 
“‘two-rudder tails,’ and others ‘‘ one-rudder 
tails,’”’ according to the form of the caudal 
fin. 

Since very early times in Japan it has 
been customary to ornament goldfish 
artificially with designs, such as coats of 
arms or floral devices. This is, indeed, an 
art most quaint and curious. Of the 
method formerly adopted for the purpose 
Professor Matsubara gives no description, 
but nowadays, he says, the designs in 
question are usually etched on the backs 
of the fish with dilute hydrochloric acid. 


Watches and Their Care 


By H. FRANK MEDDRIL 


UMAN ingenuity has to its credit no 
greater triumph than the modern 
pocket watch. It is unfortunate, 

however, that familiarity breeds within us 
a certain indifference to its wonderful 
mechanism, and this, doubtless, goes far to 
answer the time-honored query: ‘‘ What 
becomes of all the watches?’’ On the 
tombs of many of these faithful little serv- 
ants might be aptly inscribed the epitaph: 
“A Victim of Human Neglect.” 

In order to insure for our little pocket 
companion the care which is its due; it is 
necessary that we should understand some- 
thing of its mechanism. To begin with, an 
American watch, according to its grade, 
may contain from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty pieces, the manufacture of which 
would entail from two thousand to twenty- 
five hundred distinct operations. Of course 
there are watches which have many more 
pieces than this. For instance, the writer 
recently examined a combined repeater, 
chronograph and ealendar watch which 
had over five hundred pieces. But the 
record in this respect is held by the 
eminent French horologist, Louis Leroy, 
who constructed an ultra-complicated 
watch with two dials, which gave twenty- 
five different indications, and the construc- 
tion of which called for the use of nine 
hundred and seventy-five different pieces! 

The fact that so many parts can be 
assembled in so small a space suggests the 


microscopic character of many of them. 
For instance, the smallest screws cannot 


be distinguished by the naked eye from | 


shapeless particles of steel, but a powerful 
magnifying glass reflects the wonderful 
accuracy of their construction. The little 


slit in the screw head istwo one-thousandths ; } 


of an inch wide, and the threads are one 


two hundred and twentieth of an inch | | 


apart. Weshould have to count out more 
than three hundred thousand of these screws 
to make a pound weight, and the purchase 
of these would call for a check for fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

It is said that the material used in a 
watch movement in its evolution from the 
raw state increases in value over’ one 
thousand per cent.; some parts of it, 
indeed, increase many times this amount. 
Let us take, for instance, the hair-spring, 
which is about nine and one-half inches 
long, one one-hundredth of an inch wide and 
twenty-seven ten-thousandths of an inch 
thick. The size of the strip is gauged to the 
twenty one-thousandths of an inch. Hair- 
spring wire weighs one-twentieth of a grain 
to the inch, and a mile of the wire weighs 
less than half a pound. We can readily 
realize the degree of skill necessary to coil 
this strip into a perfect spiral, mathematic- 
ally accurate in its every part. What, 
think you, would be the value of a quantity 
of these springs as compared with the piece 
of steel from which they were made? A 
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You will be interested in our 
illustrated booklet about 
the ‘‘Swan’’ Fountain Pen. 
Write for it today. 


Mabie, Todd & Co.,Depi.A 


Established 1843 


17 Maiden Lane 149 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
it. London 


Paris Brussels Manchester 


prea |» 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 


reyes 


Useful 
Christmas 
Gifts — 
Catalogue FREE 


Write NOW for your FREE Copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Catalogue of 


Useful Christmas Gifts. 


It will be sent you FREE, postpaid, just as 
soon as we get your letter. 

This ‘‘ NATIONAL” Christmas Book is filled 
from cover to cover with pleasing Gifts —the 
kind every woman would buy for herself 
—Gifts of Beauty and Usefulness, and at 
Money-Saving Prices. 


GIFT APPAREL 
For Women, Misses and Children 


Waists Furs Skirts 
Sweaters Underwear Handkerchiefs 
Gift Hosiery Plumes Neckwear 
Feather Boas Kimonos Belts 


Fur and Cloth Coats Cloth and Voile Costumes 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” at- 
tached —a signed guarantee to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied. 
Weprepay all postage or express charges 
on “NATIONAL” Garments to any part of 
the United States. fi 
Doubtless you have been reading our Ads. for years 
and have often been on the point of answering, but 
have ended by laying the magazine down and for- 
getting about it. : 
Won’t you, this time, write NOW, before you lay 
this magazine down? Just say, ‘Send me my free 
copy of the ‘NATIONAL’ Christmas Book.” Don’t 


do it to-morrow, or next week, but NOW—TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. 


No Agents or Branches 


Warm Chamois Garments 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE 


Made from extra heavy Black Horn Chamois Skins and 
Suede finished like finest Glove- Leather — Strong and Serv- 
iceable—Guaranteed to remain as soft as velvet when washed. 

Our Black Horn Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and ff 
Norfolk Jacket for women, is the warmest, softest, and most fj 
stylish leather garment ever made for the bodily comfort of 
Sportsmen, Automobilists, Golfers, and for all cold weather 
wear. It isas light as a feather—weighs about a pound only. 

We also make chamois shirts, vests, socks and any other fi 
special garment desired. | 

Send for booklet illustrating all garments and showing fH} 
the chamois in colors. | 

Ask your dealer for Black Horn Chamois for 
general uses, or send direct to us. It is the only 
chamois backed by the manufacturer’s name. 
Black Horn is guaranteed washable. 

It will not harden. Price 25c per sa. ft. 


A New Collar Button 


__ se". that appeals to a man with 
ot . = 
Le 4, broad mind and a tender 


Saee neck. Since we started to ad- 
~._\ vertise, inquiries have come 
( ~ from all parts of the U.S. If 
8) your dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
7 name and ten cents for sample postpaid. 


Just It Collar Button Co., Dayton, 0. 
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comparison will best show the increased 
value. A ton of gold, at its present market 
value, will cost over six hundred thousand 
dollars, whereas a ton of steel made up into 
hair-springs, when in watches, is worth be- 
tween seven million and eight million 
dollars. 

Wonderful, too, are the little pivots upon 
which the balance rotates. These pivots 
or journals areabout twice the diameter of a 
human hair and have for their bearings 
two diminutive jewels, made of ruby or 
sapphire, which weigh one-thirty-second of 
a grain each. A pound of these, placed in 
the watches, is said to represent, mostly 
in skill and labor, a value of fifty thousand 
dollars. 

As to the work done by the mechanism of 
the watch, let one imagine one’s self deliv- 
ering one hundred consecutive blows with 
an axe in the felling of a tree. The very 
thought gives one a sense of weariness and 
exhaustion, yet the roller jewel of a watch 
strikes four hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand blows every twenty-four hours, or one 
hundred and fifty-seven million six hun- 
dred and eighty thousand in a year, blows 
which are many times heavier than those 
of an axeman, considering the respective 
weights, yet it continues to perform its task 
from day to day, month to month, and year 
to year, with almost unerring regularity, 
and in many cases without other attention 
than the daily winding. The balance-wheel 
travels one and one-half inches in each of 
its eighteen thousand vibrations per hour; 
ten and a quarter miles a day, or three thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-one miles of 
continuous travel for the year. 

When we consider the attention given 
by the engineer to his locomotive, or by the 
chauffeur to his automobile, it seems little 
less than cruelty to have the little pocket 
timepiece continue to do its work from year 
to year without cleaning or oiling. The 
best oil for watches and chronometers is 
now produced in this country, and is taken 
from the jaw of a certain variety of por- 
poise. This oil is unaffected by tempera- 
ture, and will have the same consistency 
when used on the watch of a Philadelphian 
at midsummer as on the watch of a pole- 
hunter in the frozen Arctic. Our niggardly 
treatment of our watches is indicated by 
the fact that it requires only one-tenth of a 
drop of this oil to run the watch, practically 
without friction, for an entire year. 

As it is the dirt which we must specially 
guard against, the purchaser of a watch 
should make sure, first of all, that the case 
is as air-tight and dust-proof as possible. 
As the open-faced watch 1s now almost uni- 
versally used, and as the pendant-set fea- 
ture obviates the necessity of opening the 
case, there is little possibility of the entrance 
of air, dust or moisture, providing the case 
is sufficiently tight-fitting. The objection 
to the entrance of air is that it has a tend- 
ency to dry out the oil, which then ceases 
to be a lubricant, while the moisture will 
cause rust. 

The watch should always be carried, with 
the face next to the person, in a pocket 
which will not permit its rolling and toss- 
ing around. Some form of guard or chain 
should be worn as a precaution against 
accident. The pocket should at all times 
be kept perfectly clean, and should be used 
for the watch alone. Chamois is the best 
pocket material, as it is elastic, frictionless 
and a poor conductor of heat, cold or 
electricity. 

When winding, hold the watch steadily 
in one hand and wind with the other, slowly, 
evenly, and not by jerks. Do not wind too 
tight. As to the best time to wind there is 
much difference of opinion among the horo- 
logical authorities. A recent discussion of 
this subject at a European horological insti- 
tute revealed the weight of opinion against 
the prevalent practice of winding the watch 
just before going to bed. It was argued 
that in winding in the morning the spring 
would be in a better condition to withstand 
the jarring to which the timepiece would be 
subjected during the day; while those who 
advocated winding at night held that in the 
morning the main-spring would be colder 
and more brittle than after the watch had 
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been carried about on the person during 
the day. Commenting on this discussion a 
leading Swiss authority stated that, given 
a good watch, it made little or no differ- 
ence when it was wound or whether it was 
wound regularly. When the experts differ 
so widely the watch wearer can choose for 
himself. 

There is one point, however, on which 
there is no difference of opinion, and that is 
that the watch should be kept as much as 
possible in one position. A watch carried 
in the pocket during the day should always 
be hung up at night, otherwise its time- 
keeping qualities will be affected. We know 
that the best watches will not keep the 
same time when the position is constantly 
changed, as is proved by observations at 
the various European observatories where 
watches are tested in several positions. 
Placing the watch under the pillow is a 
lingering custom which works mischief to 
the timepiece. Suspending it around the 
neck by a chain or wearing it in an armlet 
is equally injurious. 

If the watch needs regulating and is an 
expensive make it is better to have a 
competent watch repairer regulate it. If 
this be not convenient the watch wearer 
can regulate the watch himself by obsery- 
ing the following directions: If it runs fast 
move the regulator toward the letter S; if 
slow, toward the F. All watches, even of 
the same make, are not affected alike 
by the regulator, but the following is an 
approximation: the distance from one 
mark to the next on the index will alter the 
time about one minute per day. In the 
higher grades, having the micrometer regu- 
lator, turn the screw to the left to make 
them run slower, and to the right to make 
them run faster. 

If the watch stops, first notice whether 
the hands are caught, but whatever the 
cause of the stopping do not indulge in the 
foolish practice of shaking the watch to 
make it go, as this will, in all probability, 
result in breaking the roller jewel and 
greatly increase the expense of repairing. 
Never attempt to force the wheels forward, 
as injury is liable to result. In cases of 
stoppage the watch should be taken to 
the jeweler without tinkering on the part 
of the watch owner, as the jeweler can 
then .better ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. Should you notice the balance- 
wheel becoming sluggish in its motion it 
is a certain indication that something is 
wrong and the services of a watch-doctor 
are desirable. 

To obtain the best service from a watch 
it should be cleaned and oiled at least once 
a year. The cleaning is needed not so 
much because of the dust which has made 
its way into the works, as because the oil 
thickens with age, dries up,-and the friction 
thus caused cuts the bearings. It would be 
useless to put fresh oil on a timepiece until 
the old, dry oil is removed. 

If the watch should fall into water, or if 
water should by any accident get into the 
works, it should be sent to the jeweler 
immediately, as water will destroy so fine a 
piece of material as a hair-spring in a very 
few hours. Ifthe jeweler cannot be reached 
immediately the case should be opened 
and the entire watch dropped into kerosene, 
as this will prevent rust until it can be 
placed in the hands of the watch-doctor. 

Briefly stated, the cleaning of a watch 
means that it is first taken apart and each 
of its pieces washed in gasoline to remove 
the old oil. The parts are next washed in 
pure grain alcohol to get entirely rid of the 
gasoline, any remnant of which would 
destroy the fresh oil, leaving the watch as 
before. From the alcohol the parts are 
placed in fine boxwood sawdust, mixed 
with chalk, from which they-are removed 
dry and shiny. Next, each bearing and 


jewel is picked out with a finely-pointed ~ 


piece of orangewood and each pivot is 
cleaned with pith. After this the parts are 
ready to be put together and the time- 
piece adjusted. 

Thus cared for the average watch will 
last a lifetime, and possibly be sufficiently 
valuable to hand down to the next genera- 
tion as a treasured souvenir. 
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A Plain Example 
in Home Economy 


Dealers’ Price— 


minus 


Dealers’ profits, rents, salaries and 
insurance. Expensive show-rooms. 
Agents’ commissions, etc., etc., etc. 


==Wing Price 


If you want a good piano, we 
save you from $100 to $300 by our 
direct, factory-to-purchaser system. 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN 


knows what it means to buy without the 
middleman, to save the 4o to 60 per cent., 
or more, that is swallowed up between 
the manufacturer and the consumer. 


THE STANDARD 


Wing Pianos 


f are made by us, inour own factory. They 


ps 


are sold direct from our factory and in 
no other way. Every unnecessary cost is 


| eliminated. Every dollarspent withus is | 


piano value through and through—the 
best that forty years of study and exneri- 
ence can produce. 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for it either. Just to take one of our 
pianos without cost or obligation to your- 
self, try it out side by side with any piano 
or pianos at double the price and gzve us 
your honest decision as to 1ts merits. 


THE WING WAY 


We will place a WING PIANO in any home 
in the United States on trial entirely at our 
expense, without any advance payment or 
deposit. If, after 20 days’ trial in your own 
home, it is not satisfactory, we take it back. 
Nothing to be paid by you before it is sent, 
when it is received, or when it is returned. 
You are under no more obligation to keep 
the piano than if you were examining it at 
our factory. Every expense and all risk 
is ours, absolutely. Easy, installment pay- 
ments, if you desire them. 


The pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, 
our unparalleled success has brought forth many 
imitators, but xo competitors, either as to the ex- 
cellence of our product or as to the integrity and 
economy of our methods. 

Weare neither young nortrifling. We have been 
nearly half a century in the piano business, and dur- 
ing all these years have been scientifically studying 
tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
This is why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 

THE WING TONE is so sweet and deep it is 
in a class of its own. Thousands of customers 
yearly write andtellusso. ‘ Pureand sweet; every 
note clear and musical; responsive to the lightest 
touch, yet possessing great volome and power, 
without a trace of harshness ”’—this describes the 
tone of the WING PIANO. 


Every WING PIANO is broadly guar- 
anteed IN WRITING for 12 years. 


Our commercial standing and references will 
guarantee you that our word is good and contract 
gilt-edged. 

Compare the value we offer you. Compare not only 
the WING PIANO itself but the basis on which 
you makeyourpurchase. Itisnotonly what we offer, 
it is the way we invite investigation of our methods 
and the way our methods stand investigation, 


Ask a Wing customer what he 
thinks of Wing Pianos and Wing 
methods. We will send you names 
in your locality for the asking. 


FREE “THE BOOK OF COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT PIANOS.” 


Not @ catalog, buta copyrighted book of 152 pages oe” 
with many illustrations. 4 complete reference book Sd 
on the piano subject. History of the piano, o” 
descriptions of every part, how to judge good Os 
and bad materials and workmanship, etc. a = 
hes  intellige >” Win 
Teaches you to buy intelligent/y. Ea & 
Send for it anyway. It puts e 4 & Son 
f you under no obligation. Free +? we 862-391 
for the asking from the o> W. 13th St. 
old house of Ore New York 
WING & ? ¢ «0 Send to the name and 
os? address written below, 
SON Pas <3 the "' Book of Complete In- 
oe. Sormation About Ptanos,” 
4 e ¢ sb “ Story Book" and catalog, without 
* ¢ = ¥ any cost or obligation on my part. 
ROE 
at 
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ction “Rigoletto” 
VERDE 


Your record money will go nearly twice as far hereafter. 
Columbia disc records are now ¢wo records in one—a different selection 
recorded on each sede of the disc. 

Even if you had to pay $1.20 for a Columbia Double-Disc Record it 
would be worth it—for you would get two selections that have always cost 
60 cents each. But the price of the two selections is only 65 cents. And at 
65 cents for the Columbia Double-Disc Record, it isn’t putting it too strong 
to say that xo other disc record ts worth considering. 

Columbia Double-Disc Records are offered to you not as a bargain— 
although two records at the price of one is the clearest kind of economy. 
Columbia records will continue to be sold as they always have been, wholly 
on their self-proving merits; they fit any machine, their surface is finer, their 
tone is clearer, their life is much longer than any other. 

Weare not merely offering you unquestionable double value tor 65 cents; 
we are offering you actually a better record on each side of the new Columbia 
Double-Disc than you have ever bought at the old price, under any name, for 


. . Ss ere 
the single record—better in surface, tone and durability. 


DEALERS WANTED — Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. Write. 


_ re 


November 21,1908 


Purer,clearer.™ 
“more brill 
tone than any 
other cylinder 
record — = 


To Owners of Cylinder Machines, Columbia and Ot 
We now offer the well-known Indestructible Cylini 
under the new name of ‘Columbia Indestruct 
Records’ at their regular price, 35 cents. [ 
The Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Record mean 
to owners of cylinder machines as the Columbia Do 
Record. means to owners of dise machines. — 
Indestructible is a true word—although this feature 
bia Indestructible Cylinder Records is entirely seconda 
tone quality. They won’t break, no matter how rough 
used; they won’t wear out, no matter how lon _they 4 
‘The three thousandth reproduction is as full, clear and 


If your dealer cannot yet supply you with COLUMBIA INDESTRUCI 


Rit any cylinder 
‘machine and 
last forever 


eo ; ; 

They can be mailed as readily as a letter and climatic 

8 do not affect them—wet or dry, hot or cold. 

my machine, with any reproducer, their tone is equal 

fany Eamider record—but with the special Extra-Tension 

hich we provide to fit any make of-cylinder machine, 
© is far purer, clearer, and more brilliant than any other 
rd made. 

wn 2 cylinder machine, be sure to have your dealer 
to you the Columbia Indestructible Record with the 
-Tension reproducer. If youdon’t finda nearby dealer — 

1onstrate the Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Rec- 

san we will send you the name of one who wilt. 


, send us 35 cents and we will mail you, postpaid, a sample record. 
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ponmertt 
Played: by. Prince's Military Band: 


If you have never played a Columbia record on your machine, be sure to 
get at least one of the new Double-Dise Columbia Records from your dealer 
and take it home and hear it. No slightest flaw on either side—and every 
combination of two records has been so carefully worked out that you will 
find on the two sides of the one Columbia Double-Disc Record the two 
selections that you would naturally take from your record cabinet together. 

Be sure you see a Columéia dealer—or write us direct. 

Get the new catalog: includes the famous ‘“‘Fonotipia”’ series of Grand 
Opera Double-Disc Records. 39 Grand Opera stars in the list, 59 Operas 
represented—over 200 Grand Opera selections, including 22 by Bonci, the 
world’s greatest tenor. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, 
Tribune Building, New York 


STORES OR DEALERS IN ALL CITIES. 


Main Stores: 35 West 23rd St., New York; 88 Wabash Ave.,Chicago; 953 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
Headquarters for Canada, 107 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


JOBBERS WANTED- Exclusive Columbia jobbing rights open in choice territory. Write for particulars. 


——— Se 
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$450,000 First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds 


We own and offer subject to prior sale the bonds of the 


Wyoming Land &IrrigationCo. 
Basin, Wyoming 

Denomination $500.00, Chicago Title 

& Trust Company, Trustee. Over 


$100, 000.00 of the bonds have been sold. 


They Pay 6% 


We have carefully examined the property at 
several different times, and unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend these bonds to conservative investors. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

] st — The security is based upon 70,000 acres 
of rich land, capable of producing the highest 
results in all kinds of agricultural products. 
Conservative experts estimate that the secu- 
rity offered is at least seven for one. 

2nd—All mortgages and contracts given 
the Company in payment for water rights are 
deposited with the Trustee. 

3rd—Provisions are made for an ample 
sinking fund, assuring the prompt payment 
of interest and principal. 

4th—It has the direct sanction and_ super- 
vision of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. Thus the interests of the investor 
are carefully safe-guarded. 

5th — The State Engineer of Wyoming has 
personally inspected and highly commends 
this project. 

6th —Inexhaustible and easily obtainable 
supply of the purest mountain water at nomi- 
nal cost. 

7th — High character, integrity and financial 
ability of the Directors of the Company. 

8th—Is accessible to the railroad, which 
insures a ready market for the products of 
the district. 

9th — Crop failure under irrigation is abso- 
lutely unknown. 

These bonds offer an unusually good in- 
vestment— safety in addition to a good rate 
of interest are their prominent features. 

Send for special circular containing full information. 


W.L. ROHRER & COMPANY 


Marquette Building Chicago 


Safe Investments 


HE sponsorship of a conservative 

banking house of large experience is 
a first essential in selecting bonds for 
investment. Such sponsorship means a 
definite system of safeguards for invest- 
ors from the day their money is invested 
until the final payment of interest and 
maturing principal. Largely as a result 
of this policy of protecting the inter- 
ests of our clients we have as customers, 
in addition to all classes of public in- 
stitutions, what is believed to be the 
largest list of private investors served 
by any banking house in the country. 


We own, at the present time, more than 
two hundred carefully selected issues 
of bonds which we offer and recommend 
for investinent at prices to yield from 


312% to 514% 


Send for circulars and Booklet “P” 


N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Bond Department 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Electric Railway Bonds 
Yielding 5% to 544% 


Secured by well-guarded mortgages 
on ably managed properties. 

Built in best manner of steam rail- 
road construction, 

Ample water power assures low cost 
of operation. 


Steady increases in earnings during 
recent business depression, as well 
as during period of years, demon- 
strates stability of earning power 
through good times and bad. 


Send for special circular 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


43 ExchangePlace 44 State St. The Rookery 
New York City Boston Chicago 
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Some Facts About Commercial Paper 


N THE financial pages of the daily 
Q newspapers you will see every day, 
under the head of mercantile-paper 
rates, quotations on ‘‘choice four to six 
months single-name paper” or “sixty or 
ninety days indorsed bills receivable.” 
These quotations are on what is known as 
commercial paper, which comprises a very 
large and important asset of commercial 
banks, and a form of credit and investment 
well worth explaining. 

Many people do not realize, perhaps, the 
extent of the trading in commercial paper. 
Last year it aggregated two billions of 
dollars. By means of it many large firms 
and factories were able to develop and 
carry on extensive operations. The facts 
about commercial paper form an interest- 
ing chapter in the story of credit, upon 
which all business is based. 

Commercial paper, as strictly defined by 
law, is a note representing an actual busi- 
ness transaction, bearing the names of at 
least two persons, and maturing within four 
months from date. Ordinarily, when a 
man goes to a bank to borrow money on a 
note, he is required to have two signatures, 
the second name being that of the surety. 
He can also give a note and attach col- 
lateral as security for the loan. 

The great bulk of commercial paper, 
however, that figures so prominently in 
banking is what is known as “‘single-name”’ 
paper. This means that there is only one 
name on the note, and it is usually that of 


| a firm or an individual engaged in trade. 


It is called commercial paper because it is 
business paper and the proceeds are sup- 
posed to go into business. No collateral is 
pledged. It is a simple promise to pay a 
certain sum of money at a given time, and 
its value depends upon the integrity and 
the business standing of the borrower. 
Although commercial paper is, in a sense, 
a private obligation, it is offered for sale 
in the open market and passes from one 
owner to another like a bond or a share of 
stock. There is a market for commercial 
paper just as there is a market for foreign 
exchange, and there are rates for it that 
fluctuate with the movement of the money 
market. In New York, which is the centre 
of commercial paper trading, some big 
banking firms do nothing else but handle it. 


The Beginnings of the Business 


Before going into the facts about com- 
mercial paper that every investor ought to 
know, it is worth while knowing how this 
form of borrowing developed. It grew out 
of the need of money by the old dry-goods 
merchants of New York. At that time 
(thirty years ago) banking facilities were 
not so elaborate as they are now. Despite 
the fact that many of the big dry-goods 
firms had accounts in banks, they found it 
impossible to get loans at seasons when they 
had to lay in large stocks of merchandise 
or buy raw material for their mills. They 
began to give their notes (simple unsecured 
promises to pay) to banks other than their 
own. Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, a well-known 
authority on commercial paper, calls these 
first transactions ‘‘acquaintance sales,” 
because the borrowing firm always had to 
be known to the officers of the lending 
banks. This kind of business proved to be 
very profitable to the New York banks, so 
they began to solicit commercial paper. 
The borrowing spread to the grain, tanning, 
hardware, grocery and packing industries. 

The activity in commercial paper led to 
the establishment of credit bureaus in 
banks. These departments investigated 
the credit and standing of the borrowing 
firms. A system of uniform statements 
to be furnished by borrowing firms was 
introduced. 

As the business in commercial paper 
developed and was taken up by banks in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, the 
note-broker made his appearance. It came 
about very naturally. Some firms sold 
their notes to many different banking 
institutions. Since it was very important 
for the lending (or buying) banker to know 
just how much commercial paper a firm 
had out, he found it very difficult to keep 
track of it under the system then in vogue. 
Unscrupulous and unstable firms could 
put out vast quantities without detection. 
Shrewd men began to realize that it would 


be a profitable thing to act as intermediary 
between the firms who wanted to put out 
single-name paper and the bankers who 
wanted to buy it. The result was the 
commercial note-broker. 

The first note-brokers simply acted as 
agents for the borrowing firms, and charged 
them a commission for handling the paper. 
Now the note-broker of the highest type 
has a large establishment, a complete 
credit department, agents in many cities, 
and a fine line of credit himself at the banks. 

To tell the story of the modern note- 
broker is to tell the story of the operation 
of commercial paper. Here is a concrete 
example that shows how it works out. Let 
us assume that a merchant needs one hun- 
dred thousand dollars cash to pay for a 
consignment of goods from Europe. He 
has accounts and cash balances in four 
different banks, and could borrow money 
from these banks, but he does not desire 
to avail himself of this credit, choosing to 
use it at another time. He decides to 
obtain the money by means of commercial 
paper. He makes ten notes of ten thou- 
sand dollars each, maturing in six months, 
calls in his note-broker and asks him to 
dispose of the paper. 


Raising Money on Paper 


The merchant’s credit is very good, his 
business is prosperous, and he has furnished 
his note-broker with a comprehensive 
statement of his affairs. The broker takes 
the paper and offers it for sale in the 
market. Usually most of the brokers have 
regular clients among banks to whom they 
offer their paper. Some of these brokers 
issue weekly sheets containing the offerings 
in commercial paper. The sheet contains 
the names of the givers of the note, the 
character of their business, the amount of 
the notes, the rates and the dates of 
maturity. Most singlename paper is for 
four or six months, and they are seldom, if 
ever, for less than five thousand dollars. 

For the purpose of simple calculation 
let us take one ten-thousand-dollar note 
illustration. On the day this note is put 
out we will assume that the rate on choice 
single-name paper is four and a half per 
cent. The broker, if he is a big one, can at 
once give the merchant putting out the 
note the proceeds of the paper. At four 
and a half per cent. for six months the 
cost to the merchant would be two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. The usual 
note-broker’s commission is one-fourth of 
one per cent. In this case it would be 
twenty-five dollars. In short, the mer- 
chant has to pay two hundred and fifty 
dollars to put out his ten-thousand-dollar 
note, the proceeds to him being ninety- 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

The broker now offers the note to a 
banker. He will probably send with it a 
statement of the merchant’s affairs. The 
banker takes the note on a week’s option— 
that is, with the privilege of returning it 
if he is not satisfied with the report or the 
general standing of the borrower. 

If the bank has a credit department the 
merchant’s credit is investigated. The 
most important item considered in a bor- 
rower’s statement is what is known as 
“quick assets,’’ which inelude cash on 
hand, merchandise, accounts and bills 
receivable. The next item considered is 
the amount of his outstanding commercial 
paper. If this paper is not more than one- 
half of the “quick assets”’ the banker will 
usually keep the note. If the merchant 
happens to live outside of New York or the 
big centres, the banker may write to his 
correspondent in New York to get a line 
on his credit in that way. The banker, 
in the case of this ten-thousand-dollar 
note, used as an example, would then pay 
ninety-seven hundred and _ seventy-five 
dollars for the note whose face value is 
ten thousand dollars. His profit, thus, is 
the discount (which is simply interest paid 
in advance), or two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. The rate was still four and a 
half per cent. All that the broker has 
made out of this transaction is his com- 
mission. Of course, it sometimes happens 
that a note-broker buys a note at one rate 
and sells it at another, and makes a profit 
in this way. The banker has no guarantee 
that the note will be paid on maturity, but 
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Buying Bonds 


On A Systematic Plan 


SYSTEMATIC policy is con- 
ducive to the best results in 


every department of business 
life. Investment of surplus funds is no 
exception. Careful investors, even in so 
safe a field as seasoned bonds, should 
follow more or less closely a systematic 
policy of diversification which distributes 
the funds over different classes of bonds 
and different communities. 


Our idea of a systematic investment 
plan, calculated to afford the widest dis- 
tribution coupled with complete safety 
and the highest average yield consistent 
therewith, is at the service of any one who 
buys bonds or contemplates doing so. 


We have to our credit many years of experience 
in catering to the requirements of careful bond 
buyers. Millions of dollars have been safely 
invested upon our recommendation. There- 
fore, our suggestion as to the proper distri- 
bution of investment funds can be depended 
upon as being thoroughly practical. 
Correspondence invited. 


Postpaid, upon request, folder (E-23,) entitled 
“Buying Bonds On A Systematic Plan.” 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 California Street 


Guaranteed Investment 
Paying 534% 


We offer bonds secured by mortgage on the prop- 
erty of an Interurban Traction Company having 
over 400 iniles of track. Its location in the centre 
of Ohio, one of the richest agricultural and indus- 
trial sections of the country, insures a stable and 
profitable business. 

An increase of 12% in net earnings for the first 
six months of this year in spite of the hard 
times, emphasizes the strength of this investment. 
INTEREST ON THE BONDS IS GUARAN- 
TEED BY A STRONG OPERATING COM- 
PANY. These bonds are now selling below their 
real value and will advance in price. 


Descriptive circular and map on application to 


Adams & Company “Bankes” 


Bankers 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


How To Invest 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought or intendsto buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, four-page editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties and other investments and is of interest 
and value to. investors and business men. 
THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchange) 
Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 


% One Advantage 
Worth Considering 


Because you cannotalways accommodate your needs to afixed 
“‘interest day ’’ you often lose the earnings of your money for 
longer or shorter periods. From the day we receive the funds 
to the day you withdraw them, you receive full earnings. 


WE PAY 5% PER ANNUM 
More than fifteen years of uniform 
success, accumulated assets of $1,800,000 
and regular supervision by the New York 
Banking Department, assure safety of { 
principal. We can probably refer you 
to patrons in your own locality. 


Write us for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St., New York 


SONG WRITERS and POETS 


We arrange, compose, revisé and publish vocal and 
instrumental music. Send us your poems and manu- 
scripts for free advice and best terms 


VICTOR KREMER CO., 322 Marine Bldg., CHICAGO - 


Postal Savings Accounts? 


q Don’t wait for the 
Government to establish 
postal savings banks pay- 
ing 2% interest—deposit 
your money here at 4% 
interest, compounded 


semi-annually. 


@ Funds may be easily and safely banked with 
this institution through our convenient banking- 
by-mail system—the safety of all deposits being 

assured by capital, surplus and profits of 
$2,900,000 and the character and standing of 
the company’s directorate. 


} Write for our free illustrated booklet C, giving 
iP full information. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@Your landlord is the only one that 
profits by it. 

# You can’t sell your rent receipts. 

@ Every dollar paid for rent is ‘‘gone.” 
Start now toward 


A Home of Your Own 


paying for it with the same money you are 
now paying for rent. You can easily do so by 
adopting our plan, which is a practical and 
successful business proposition. 

@ Every ambitious man should read our book- 
Tet which can be obtained by writing for it. 
All details are fully explained. We will gladly 
send it without charge. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1006 Insurance Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Kept in order FREE for five years. 


. Thin Model 
Watch—$7.85 


Direct from Factory at Great Saving 


Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 
face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, plain 
polished or engine turned; stem wind and set, 
lever escapement, improved train, finely bal- 
anced. White enameled dial with Arabic 
figures. Retail jewelers ask at least $12— 
usually more, 


Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
means your money back without question 


Hundreds order direct from this advertise- 
ment. If you want more information before 
ordering write for illustrated booklet “B,” 
showing many remarkable values. 


Hunt & McCree, Manufacturers’ Brokers, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
N. B.—Write us for prices on any make or grade of watch 
before buying elsewhere. 


e e A 
F Inan cing Enterprise 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is Secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Surplus money is safe and 
profitable when invested in our first 

| farm mortgages. Please write for booklet 
“E” and descriptive list of securities. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


We havea booklet that ought to |} 

be in the hands of every man or 
woman who is interested in a |] 

profitable investment for savings. 

2 We pay 6 per cent. 

on Time Deposits. i 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company |} 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 4 


THE SATURDAY 


must take the ordinary hazard of trade. 
The transaction just described is made 
under what might well be called ideal 
conditions. The note-broker is reputable, 
the merchant is honorable and pays his 
bills, and there is no hitch. All note 
transactions are not so rosy, as will be 
shown. 

The prudent merchant who puts out 
commercial paper always makes provision 
to take care of it on maturity. A miller 
will put out paper-in the fall in order to 
get money to buy wheat. This paper 
matures in the spring when he has received 
money for the flour. One default on a 
piece of commercial paper usually costs a 
man his credit for this particular sort of 
borrowing. The result is that he is careful 
to maintain the integrity of it. 

Commercial paper has advantages both 
for the borrower and the buyer. Let us 
take up the advantages to the borrower 
first. A big merchant may have four 
different bank accounts, and in each one of 
these banks he may have borrowing credit. 
By putting out commercial paper to 
satisfy his needs he can keep this borrowing 
credit at the banks in reserve. 

On the other hand, the banker finds com- 
mercial paper a very profitable means of 
employing money. It is a very “‘liquid”’ 
asset. This means that it can easily be 
turned into money. 

Under the new emergency currency laws 
commercial paper may be used as a basis 
for circulation. So far as can be learned 
no advantage has yet been taken of this 
provision. 

The so-called “‘country banks”’—that is, 
the banks located outside the reserve 
cities—frequently buy commercial paper. 
They will wire into their New York corre- 
spondent to “ buy twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of commercial paper.’”’ The city 
bank uses the money that the country 
bank has on deposit. The profit to the 
country bank is obvious. It would only 
get two per cent. for its balance on deposit, 
while for commercial paper it would 
receive from four to five per cent. These 
banks prefer to buy commercial paper 
abroad to lending their money at home. 

This brings up another advantage that 
commercial paper has for the banker. It 
relates to renewals of loans. A man who 
gives an ordinary note may come to the 
banker, hat in hand, and have it renewed. 
Some of these people become chronic 
borrowers. With commercial paper the 
banker knows there will be, under all 
normal conditions, no request for renewal, 
because most borrowers make it a point to 
protect their commercial paper on matu- 
rity, even if they have to make a sacrifice 
elsewhere. Some big capitalists make a 
practice of employing part of their funds 
in commercial paper as an investment. 

Although the great bulk of commercial 
paper sold in the market is single-name, 
there is some trading in what is known as 
“indorsed bills receivable.” These are 
simply bills for merchandise, acknowledged 
by the buyer and indorsed usually by the 
seller of the goods. 


The Bankers’ Association Plan 


The conditions surrounding the marketing 
of commercial paper are not always as 
ideal as described in the concrete example 
used as an illustration in this article. 
Some firms have put out an excessive 
amount of paper and some bankers have 
bought it on unverified and misleading 
statements. The failure this year of a firm 
whose liabilities to the banks alone aggre- 
gated more than five million dollars, and 
consisted largely of commercial paper, 
focused attention on this subject and 
renewed the agitation for a proper safe- 
guarding of the business. 

As a result of the abuse of commercial 
paper the Committee on Credit Informa- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association 
recommended to the Association a plan 
for the filing of reports of certified public 
accountants on all firms putting out com- 
mercial paper, and, as a further check, a 
registration of this paper with the Clearing- 
Houses in such financial centres as New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
Boston. Under this plan banks buying 
commercial paper would have prompt and 
ready access to an independent appraisal 
of the assets of each borrowing firm certi- 
fied by a public accountant, and could 
also ascertain at once the amount of paper 
outstanding. 

The Clearing-Houses, however, did not 
take readily to this plan. In addition, 
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considerable opposition has developed 
among certain New York bankers. The 
adverse criticism is well expressed by Mr. 
J. G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth 
National Bank of New York, one of the 
largest buyers of commercial paper in the 
United States, who says: ‘‘I am not ready 
to concur in the idea of forcing the registra- 
tion of notes, not only because the process 
would be cumbersome and expensive, but 
also because it would drive a large number 
of our best concerns from the open market. 
The largest and strongest borrowers in the 
country would resist the registration of 
their notes and the exposure of their 
business to public eyes.” 

On the other hand, many bankers wel- 
come the plan for registration as a con- 
structive step in the direction of sound and 
conservative banking. One definite and 
helpful result of the agitation started by 
the Committee on Credit Information of 
the American Bankers’ Association is a 
growing desire for publicity in the market- 
ing of commercial paper. 


Halibi, the Brigand 


ELIGIOUS fanaticism runs high in 
Turkey, and bloody affrays between 
Christians and Mohammedans are of fre- 
quent occurrence. In these encounters the 
Mohammedans, having the Government 
and the army on their side, usually get the 
best of it. Sometimes in Beirut a Christian 
from the mountains will be suddenly set 
upon by half a dozen Moslems, in broad 
daylight, in the square before the govern- 
orat, and hacked to pieces with yataghans, 
while the score or more of sentries on duty 
at the palace make no attempt at inter- 
ference. But the Christians of Syria have 
a self-constituted champion in the person 
of Halibi, a brigand whose deeds form one 
of the most thrilling chapters in the 
history of modern Syria. 

Halibi was originally the son of a Chris- 
tian farmer in the Province of the Lebanon. 
His parents having been murdered by 
Turkish soldiery he vowed to spend his 
life in exacting reparation, and, for a dozen 
years past, has made good his boast that 
for every Christian who is killed he will 
take the life of a Mohammedan. Recently, 
so it is said, there were thirty-odd 
nicks on the barrel of his rifle, and the 
occasional reports which filter through 
from the mountains show that he is still 
doing business. He is a little man, is this 
Halibi, not much over five feet in height, 
bow-legged and cross-eyed, with a skin 
tanned to the color of mahogany, nerves of 
steel, and taciturn to the point of morose- 
ness. It is said that he can tear a pack of 
cards in two with a twist of his wrist, and 
ean flick the ashes from a cigar with his 
revolver at thirty paces. 

Some two years ago word was brought 
to him of the massacre of a Christian 
family by a band of Moslem brigands, who 
had taken refuge in their native hamlet in 
the mountains. Halibi, single-handed, his 
rifle across his saddle-bow, rode all through 
the night, reached the brigands’ retreat at 
daybreak, arrested the three men con- 
cerned at the point of his rifle and, in the 
face of a hostile populace, marched them 
before him down through the mountains 
to his own village, had them tried in due 
form by a jury of villagers, and himself 
hanged all three of them from a tree in the 
village square. 

On another occasion word was brought 
to him that a party of Christian smugglers, 
being driven ashore near Sidon, in southern 
Syria, had been captured by a patrol of 
Turkish cavalry, the troopers having 
locked their prisoners in a barn for the 
night preparatory to taking them to 
Beirut the following morning. Halibi rode 
thirty miles through a drenching rain, and 
reached the barn where his coreligionists 
were imprisoned just at daybreak. 

“My name is Halibi,’”’ he said to the 
startled troopers. “Throw down your 
arms.” 

The mere mention of the dreaded name 
had the desired effect, their 
clattered on the ground and were promptly 
confiscated by the released prisoners. 

So widespread is the fame of this pic- 
turesque outlaw that there is not a 
Christian house from one end of the 
mountains to the other where he is not sure 
of finding food and refuge, while the monks 
of the Greek and Latin monasteries, 
looking upon him as a champion of their 
faith, have always afforded him assistance 
and protection within their walls. 
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SHAWKNI 


Try Your Dealer First 


If he does not have them in stock his jobber 


will supply him. erwise please mail $1.50 to us 
and we will send this beautiful Christmas Box of 
socks to you, transportation charges prepaid by us, to 
any address in the United States. 

These ““SHAWKNIT Socks” are made in 
sizes 9 to 11% inclusive. Please mention size 
wanted when ordering. 

Our Beautiful Colored Catalog will be 
sent free to any address. Write for it. 
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HE old chair, the worn 

floor, the dingy woodwork, 

the rusty radiator or the 
soot-streaked gas fixture need only 
the right finish to bring back their 
good looks. 

But each requires a different finish 
if this regained beauty is to be 
lasting. State the surface to be 
brightened up and any Sherwin- 
Williams dealer can give you just 
the right treatment to brighten up 
that particular surface. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Brighten Up 
Finishes 


embrace 10 kinds, 77 colors—all of 
the old familiar, tried-out household 
finishes—a right treatment for every- 
thing on, in and around the home. Just 
mention Brighten Up Finishes and the 
thing to bebeautified. Write for booklet. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND 
VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Address all inguiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W,, Cleveland, Ohio 
in Canada to 639 Centre St., Mo: mire al 
London Address: 7 Weld Court, Queen St., E. C. 


The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany’s ten manufacturing 
plants in the United States, 
Canada and England, produce 
six hundred lines of finishes 
for every possible need of the 
master painter, the decorator, 
the manufacturer, the rail- 
road and the householder. 
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Sense and 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


€ Nothing else gets quite so stale as a fresh 
clerk. 


€ Don’t argue; the best argument has one 
weakness: it admits of reply. 

€ Pay calls if you must, but when you find 
your hostess in don’t be put out. 

Cc Only some dogs have their day; there 
aren’t enough of the dogdays to go around. 
@ This is a good time to remember that 


there is real tragedy in the empty Christ- 
mas stocking. 


@ A woman’s crowning glory may be her 
hair, but there are not a few girls with 
crowned teeth, too. 


What Might Have Been 


(If Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne had Written 
This Little Pig Went to Market) 


To where there was selling and buying, 
To market this little pig went, 
The luxuries languidly eying— 
Its money it merrily spent, 
And brought back one bit in its basket 
From booths built jor barter and sale, 
Contained in a curious casket, 
A curl for its tail. 


And this second pig sat sedately 

In comfort and cheer in a chair, 
Recalling the reveling lately 

And wishing it might have been there— 
Yet down in the depths of its being 

It had not a longing to roam; 
Averse to all silly sightseeing 

This pig stayed at home. 


Purveyed jrom a plethoric platter 

This pig made a mountainous meal, 
And growing the fairer and fatter 

Felt fine as the full-jed can feel. 
Such fare in the army or navy 

Would please either private or chief ; 
Beside gorgeous goobers and gravy 

This pig had roast beef. 


With woejfullest weeping and wailing, 
Bemoaning the board that was bare, 

In hunger that was unavailing, 
Collapsed with continual care— 

Depressed as the dismal Dame Hubbard, 
Bereaved of beef, biscuct or bun, 

This piggy all blatantly blubbered 
Because tt had none. 


The nip of a nerve in neuralgia, 
The torture that tingles a tooth, 
Are naught when compared with nostalgia 
Which claims for its prey age and youth— 
With saddest of sorrowful sighing, 
Affrighted of knave and of gnome, 
This piggy in terror was crying 
All of the way home. 


(If Mr. Kipling, Instead of Mr. Riley, had Written 
When the Frost is on the Pumpkin and the 
Fodder's in the Shock) 


When the frost is on the pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck of the taffrail fluke 
of the strutting turkey cock, 

When the hands are on the plow-grips and 
we vow not to turn back— 

(I’m full o’ersib to the voices glib as they vow 
that white is black!) — 

’Tis a long, long way to the end of day when 
the day is not begun; 

And the mail-clad hand—do ye understand? 
—strikes a blow that weighs a ton; 

So ’tis well to wit of the keen bowsprit and 
the reef and the hidden rock 

When the frost is on the pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


There is something fine as the nip of wine in 
the tingling atmosphere 

When the swmmer’s gone when ye mowed 
the lawn with a parching thirst for beer ; 


| And we leap no more with a sullen roar, as 


we once were wont to do, 

On the bkistered fool who would idly drool: 
“Ts it hot enough for you? 

But the great ships leap hrough the wondering 
deep and the great guns find the mark— 

Are ye asking why of the earth and sky, oj 
the daylight and the dark? 

Nay, the Seven Seas drown the Cryptic Keys 
when ye fain would turn the lock 
When the jrost is on the pumpkin and the 

jodder’s in the shock. 
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For the fields are bare as the skin ye wear— 
and the savage blood is old, 

And the smitten nose tells the tale of blows as 
an ancient tale is told! 
Have done! Have done! Ere ye reel and run 
as the wind runs through the reeds. 
(Has it well beseemed that ye sat and dreamed 
while the others did the deeds?) 

Now count your sheaves ere the gleaner 
leaves, and answer me loud and high 

The good that ye did to the sons of men, as ye 
look me in the eye; 

For I know the nod of the driving rod and the 

gr-r-r of the chocking block 

When the frost is on the pumpkin and the 

fodder’s in the shock. 


(If Mr. Riley, Instead of Mr. Kipling, had Written 
The Vampire) 


She wasn’t much to look at; kind o’ skinny 
as to heft; 

A couple yards o’ dress-goods fitted her, with 
plenty lejt! 

In fact, you might not think ’at it’s perlite 
ner hardly fair, 

But she ’uz nothin’ more’n a rag, a bone, an’ 
hank o’ hair— 

But, lawey me! Th’ faults she hed was 
things he couldn’t see: 

I reckon it’d ben the same ef 

He’d ben 
You 


er 
Me. 
She kep’ him guessin’ all the time; he 
wouldn’t take advice 
Although some of us warned him—but we 
never tried it twice! 
Seems like th’ more she fooled him, w’y, th’ 
more he got in love— 
An’ men ’at’s that-a-way can’t tell a henhawk 
from a dove. 
But ny ain’t neither here ner there; I guess 
at you'll agree 
It’d’a’ ben about th’ same ef 
He'd ben 
You 
er 
Me. 


I never seen jest how it wuz she hed sech 
witchin’ charm, 

But when she wanted di’monds, w’y, a mor- 
gidge hit th’ farm! 

She busted him! But when he found he’d 
lost his love an’ land, 

An’ tried to put th’ blame on her, she couldn’t 
understand. 

She’s gone. So’s he. Went dij’rent ways! 
Fate just went on a spree 

An’ worked the same ’ith him as ’twould ef 

e’d ben 
You 
er 
Me. 


— Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


The Heroes 


The world is a of heroes. 
common wa 

With naught ew feats to herald, you meet 
them ev’ry day— 

With naught to mark their passing, with 
naught to show their place, 

Save a squaring of the shoulders and a smile 
upon the face. 

Aye, many least suspected, the stranger and 
the friend, 

O’er hill and down, ’midst lea and town, their 
steady paths they wend, 

Who, wounded sore, encompassed beyond the 
world’s relief, 

Have bravely couched their lances and won 
their tilt with grief. 


Upon the 


No little feng: oh, brothers, to bear the cheer- 
ful part 

When grief, with jang relentless, is 
at the heart. 

No eee thing, oh, brothers, to grip a battle 
throu 

With this Ap grim old spectre whose strength 
is ever new. 

There’s scarce another hero but someway is 
he known; 

There’s scarce another victor that wears his 
bays alone; 

And of the true and valiant I count him 
proven chief 

Who fronts the world, unshrinking, and wins 
a fight with grief. 


gnawing 


— Edwin L. Sabin, 


“Stand "Shaving Glass Co. (Dept. B), 238 N. Salina St., Saco Y 
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A New 


Corliss-Coon Colla 


“ Field Club” 


OOD collars are hand-maa 
—they have individuali 

and lasting style. You can b 
strong hand-made collars wr 
perfect style and fit at 2 for25¢ 


But you must remember to ask for 


Corliss-Coon 


Collars ‘Tua 


This new close fitting fold collar has a 
trim, stylish appearance—and for Fall 
wear is in great demand. ‘The lines 
front are perfect and it sets the way 1 
is intended—‘‘close up.’ 
Discriminating furnishers everywhere 
sell Corliss-Coon Collars. Orwe sell — 


them direct by mail. Write for our 
style book—it’s worth while—sent free. 


Corliss-Coon & Co., Dept.V, Troy, N. y 


LIES 
ON THE 


FLAT 
BRUSH 


DENTAL CREAR 


ANTISEPTIC 
Get 


f Delicious in flavor. 
acquainted through the 
| convenience of the ribbon — 
—make friends throughthe 
superiority of the cream. 

Send 2 cents for a sampte tube. 


COLGATE & CO., 
Dag igh 55 a Street, New York. 


ll 
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| “No Shadows Shaving” | ia 
| with a 
RITE-LITE 
Adjustable Shaving 
and Dressing Glass [f 
H Moves up, down, side- 


Nickeled fixtures. 
inch mirror, $2.00, deliv« 
ered; 7 inch, $2.50. 


Present 


Nufanst” 


Trousers 


Built on smart lines andinallseasonable 
weights and fabrics. The ovdy trousers 
that will fit perfectly without wrinkles or 
folds. The ‘Side Vents” allow three 
variations in waist measure—close, 
medium and open—nearly five inches 
inall. Nostraps—nobuckles. Present 
“Nufangl” Trousers are the kind 
worn by men who believe in comfort, 
fit and a well-dressed appearance. 
Leading Clothiers have ‘‘ Nufangl” 
Trousers. Prices, $4.00 to $9.00. 


Tf not at yours, we will refer you to our 
agent in your town, or supply direct by 
EXPRESS PREPAID, Only waist and 
length measurements necessary. Write for 
free samples of “‘Nufangl’”’ fabrics. En- 
close two cents fo pay postage. Address 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 592 Broadway, N. Y. City 


LITHOLIN Ordinary Col- 
Waterproofed lars and Cuffs 
Collars and soil, wear and 
Cuffs bring tear. To the 
comfort, style first cost add 
and economy. 2c. daily. 


Cover one half of the above face and then the other, 
and you see illustrated, the real comfort of LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed Linen Collars and Cuffs as compared 
with others. LLITHOLIN is linen and looks it,— 
never wilts, cracks nor frays, and is wiped white as 
new with a damp cloth. Newest shapes and sizes. 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 


Always sold in RED boxes—avoid substitution. If 

not at your dealer’s, send, giving styles, size, num- 

ber wanted, with remittance, and we will mail, postpaid. 
Booklet of styles free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


Ashes Made Into Fuel 


tow to save 4 your coal bills is concisely told 
m our booklet. Contains directions and testi- 
nonials from reputable people, merchants, 
*ngineers, housekeepers, who have used ‘‘ Monn 
»roduct.”” Common ashes, treated with Monn 
-reduct and thrown upon a coal fire, will burn 
vith aesteady, intense, lasting heat. A 50 cent 
“an will treat 500 lbs. ashes. Salary and com- 
nission to good agents. Send 2 cent stamp for full 
jarticulars. Send 50 cents in stamps for trial can. 
Money refunded if trial can not satisfactory. 


flonn Product Sales Co., 84 B State Street, Boston, Mass. 


EARNING MONEY 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can do it and 
10 experience is necessary. THE Lapres’ HOME 
fOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have 
nadeitsure. All youneedis faithin yourself. If you 
hink you’re going to amount to something, write to 


ent? Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


AMERICAN 
HUMOR 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


Niagara is esteemed, by all who see it, one 
of the finest spectacles in Nature. Really, 
sir, the world is grown too incredulous.” 

The fine gravity, in this logical analysis 
of an arrant impossibility, which we note 
here in Franklin, and again in Mark Twain, 
is not infrequent in our humorists; but it is 
not an American invention. Its analogies 
ean be discovered in Fielding, and more 
particularly in Swift, in his Modest Pro- 
posal and in his defense of Christianity. 
And one might even replevin earlier exam- 
ples from earlier authors of earlier lan- 
guages—from Aristophanes, for instance. 
In The Frogs, when Bacchus is going down 
to Hades with his servant Xanthias, they 
meet a dead man on his way to the Styx 
and they offer him a small sum to be the 
bearer of their burdens. But the dead man 
scorns the insignificant fee, saying: ‘‘I’d 
sooner be alive first!’’ Yet even if there is 
here a Greek anticipation of American 
exaggeration, and even if irony was em- 
ployed by Swift and Fielding, very much 
as it has been employed by Franklin and 
Mark Twain, none the less must it be 
admitted that this irony and this exaggera- 
tion are more common in American litera- 
ture than in any other; and they are most 
characteristic of our brand of humor. 

Where did we get these characteristics? 
Not from the Irish, whose humor is of 
another quality. Not from the Puritans, 
whose humor has not survived abundantly 
enough for us to know it well. And yet, it 
may have been brought across the ocean 
in the original package, since we find some- 
thing not unlike it in England in the spa- 
cious days of Elizabeth and in the decadent 
years of her more pedantic successor. 
There is a largeness of vision, a buoyancy 
of spirit, an abounding hopefulness, a 
superb self-confidence in the England of the 
early seventeenth century which we cannot 
help noting also in the America of the early 
twentieth century. In many attributes of 
his character, in his exuberant vitality, in 
his attitude toward life, the modern Amer- 
ican seems to be a little more closely akin 
to the bolder Elizabethan than the modern 
Englishman. At least, we seem to have 
preserved rather more of the forthputting 
freedom of that expansive era, both ‘in lan- 
guage and in literature. Indeed, it would 
not be difficult to make out a suggestive 
list of the points of resemblance between 
Ben Jonson and Mark Twain, for example. 
Sir Epicure Mammon in The Alchemist is a 
figure that might be easily paralleled in the 
works of the most American of our authors; 
and Meercraft, in The Devil is an Ass, urges 
plausibly a variety of fantastic schemes for 
making money quite in the manner of 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers. If less deliber- 
ately poetic than Ben, Mark has not less 
imagination nor a less vigorous grasp on 
reality. He is less formal and less rigid; 
he is gayer and more frolicsome; but he 
has the same sturdy sincerity and the same 
artistic conscientiousness. It is, perhaps, 
because he thus relates us to our origins that 
Mark Twain is the foremost of American 
humorists. American humor is also good 
humor, as we have seen; it is generally 
genial, even if it is sometimes grim; it is 
often ironic; and it tends toward imagina- 
tive exaggeration. The humor of other 
peoples may reveal, now and again, one or 
another of these characteristics; but we 
hold the patent on the combination. 


To Shave or Not 
to Shave 


Je Ne company was walking 
into Paducah, where they were billed 
to play Romeo and Juliet. The leading 
man approached the manager, who strode 
moodily ahead on the ties. 

“Boss,” he said, ‘‘I’ve got to have 
fifteen cents.” 

“Fifteen cents?’’ growled the manager. 
“You're always yelling for money. What 
do you want fifteen cents for?” 

“What do I want fifteen cents for?”’ 
repeated the leading man bitterly. “I 
want it for a shave, that’s what I want it 
for. I can’t play Romeo with five days’ 
black beard on my face.”’ 

“Oh, well,” said the manager, “you won't 
get no fifteen cents. We'll change the bill 
to Othello.” 


fashion. 


ADVANTAGE 16: 
IDEAL Boilers are 
so well controlled 
by automatic draft 
and check dampers 
that there is no 
overheating or fuel 
waste in main- 
taining a low fire 
for the chill days 
of early Fall and 
Spring. 


A warm home makes 
happy guests = 


To put the hostess at her 
best and the guests at 
their ease, modern hos- 
pitality requires that the 
home shall be comfort- 
ably, healthfully, and 
cleanly warmed. All 
heating methods other 
than Hot-Water and 
Low-Pressure Steam 
are rapidly passing outof 
At the present 
attractive prices, and the 
many economies and 
benefits brought about 
through their use, no 
home lover need longer put off the purchase of 


iat 


Illustrates special shaped Stairway Radiator 


for Steam and Hot- 


AMERICAN [DEAL water’ 'warming 


RADIATORS BOILERS Those who newly 
build cannot afford to put in anything but 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Nor can owners of OLD homes neglect to modernize their property 
with these comfort-producing outfits. When the time comes to sell 
or rent, these Hot-Water and Low-Pressure Steam outfits assist 
to bring quicker transaction. at a better price—-owner gets full 
money back. Thousands are moving each year into new homes, 
houses, flats, offices, or stores, solely to enjoy the comforts, conve- 
niences, fuel economy, and labor-saving of these outfits. Ever hear 
of any one of these wanting to go back to the use of old-fashioned 
heating: methods ? 


With IDEAL Boilers the indoor weather is made just what you 
want it to be —no matter what it is outside, calm or storm, day or 
night. Whether your building is OLD or new, small or large, farm 
or city, send for our free valuable booklet, which will make you a 
better judge of heating values. Seven cold months ahead! Write, 


telephone, or call to-day. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


Dept. 28 AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY chicago 
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In ten cent tins. 


Charlotte a la Baronne 
Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


The hostess who delights in surprising her guests 
with some new and unexpected dainty serves 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


ee ND. 


Remove almost all the center from a round sponge cake and cover 
the edges of the cake with NABISCO Sugar Wafers, held in posi- 
tion with ‘Royal Icing. 
place on'dish. Mix one cupful of chopped fruits; add eighteen 
Festinos, one tablespoonful of sugar and three of orange syrup. Soak 
for one hour. Strain off liquid and add fruits to one pint of whipped 
cream, Heap the mixture in the wafer case just before serving. 
Decorate with halvesof NABISCO Sugar Wafers and walnut meats. 


Tie band of pink ribbon around center and 


Festino — Another dessert confection in the form 
of an almond enclosing a kernel of delicious cream 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


a 
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The Most 
Useful 

-| of All 
) Kitchen 


Helps 


Nothing relieves the wearisome routine 
of everyday cooking like an ‘“ ENTER- 
PRISE” Meat and Food Chopper. 

It chops raw or cooked meats, fish, 
vegetables, fruits, bread, etc. A few 
turns of the handle does the work, for 
the “ENTERPRISE” is the only true 
chopper that has a four-bladed steel knife 
revolving against a perforated steel cut- 
ting plate. The 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat and Food Chopper 


actually cuts the meat so that each minute 
piece retains all of its flavor and goodness. 
There are no parts to get out of order in 
an ‘““ENTERPRISE.” It is so strong 
that even with the hardest daily usage it 
will last an ordinary lifetime. Easily 
cleaned and cannot rust. Anyone can 
use an “‘ ENTERPRISE.” 


For sale everywhere. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food Chopper 
is made in 45 styles and sizes for hand, steam and 
electric power. No. 5, small family size, $1.75; 
No. 10, large family size, $2.50. 

Other famous ‘* ENTERPRISE” household spe- 
cialties are Coffee Mills, Raisin Seeders, Fruit and 
Jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, Cold Handle Sad 
Irons, etc., etc. Ask your dealer for them. 


A BOOK OF OVER 200 SPECIAL RECIPES — FREE 
Our new book “ The Enterprising Housekeeper”’ will 
be sent to any woman writing for copy. Contains over 
200 special and valuable recipes, besides many 
useful kitchen helps. Drop us postal request to-day. 

The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
2206 N. Third Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


F YOUR hosiery comes 

to you through jobber 
and dealer, it is but right 
and fair for you to pay 
them a profit. 

But why not take our 
plan? Buy directly From 
the Mill, saving the ex- 
tra handling and profits, 
and getting the biggest 
possible value for your 


money ! 
Men’s— Eight pairs for $1: 
Medium - weight, seamless 


cotton socks, double toe and 
heel. Colors: brown, blue, 
black or gray. Simply en- 
close a dollar, stating size 
and colors wanted. 
Women’s— Five pairs for 
$1; Medium-weight hose 
of fine-combed Egyp- 
tian yarn. One color 
only —black. 
Delivered free, 
If you are not 
satistied, money 
back. 
Write for book 
of Christmas 
Hosiery Gifts. 


Reference: oi 
Cont Hosiery 
National ° 
Bank, Mills 
Reading. 


Reading, Pa. 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 
trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your home or make money 
3y¥ mounting for others. Taxidermists 

Y handsomely paid. Success guaranteed or 

no tuition. Book ‘‘How to Learn to Mount 

By Birds & Animals’’ sent FREE. Write today. 
Y N.W. Sch. of Taxidermy, Box2M, Omaha, Neb. 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Watch Fobs 
Send for my free illustrated 1968 catalog, 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 
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LITTLE GCORKY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


He caught a cab at the foot of the hill 
and spent a very precious half-hour in 
a house-to-house canvass of Livermore 
Street. Hispersistence hadreward. A nice, 
fat lady, named Dooley, answered him, 
and she was the mother of Harrison. For 
direct information she was little more sat- 
isfactory than Aunt Kitty’s Sarah; for in- 
direct, she volunteered the information that 
her? son had a girl and that he might be 
found there. Mrs. Dooley also read the 
newspapers, and was duly impressed at the 
call of young Mr. Corkingham, who had 
been called ‘‘hero” that very morning in 
three-size type. Little Corky cut short 
the impressions, and when he left her he 
drove straight to where Harrison’s girl 
lived, a tiny house, set behind: the trees on 
a modest street. Time was passing at 
race-horse speed; he leaped out of his cab 
and, reaching the door in a bound, knocked 
briskly at it. ‘When it gave to him, a 
pretty girl stood within the lighted hall. 

“Beg pardon,’ panted Little Corky. 
“Ts Harrison here?”’ 

The girl laughed. Folks were beginning 
to know where to find her beau. She 
looked curiously at the fellow—the cut of 
his clothes seemed to belie his dirty, 
scarred face. But the first must have been 
stronger, for she let him into her little 


parlor. Harrison caught sight of him. 

“Mr. Corkingham, by jiminy!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I thought you’d be abed 
to-night.”’ 


Little Corky came straight to the point. 

“T’m here on an important errand,’’ he 
said in his direct way. ‘‘I want to find 
Miss Cowles.” 

The old scowl came back to the butler. 

“She is out of town,” he said. 

“So I imagined. But I want to know 
where.” 

Harrison did not answer. 

“Look here, this is mighty important,” 
Little Corky said. ‘‘It’s no joke.” 

“‘T ain’t said as how it was,” the butler 
replied, ‘‘an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to tell you 
where my folks is gone.” 

Corkingham kept very cool, but he felt 
that he was hard against tremendous odds. 
He had no time to lose, and so he argued 
furiously with the butler and, seemingly, to 
no advantage. Finally, when his temper 
was close to the ruffling point, and much 
time had been lost, he turned to the girl — 
Harrison’s pretty girl. 

‘“You—you can help me,’’ he beseeched 
her. ‘“‘ You won’t refuse to help me?” 

Now Harrison’s girl had known of all 
the gossip from the house on the hill, and, 
looking at the matter from an entirely 
unbiased point of view, she was strongly 
inclined toward his side of the case. Then, 
too, she had the feminine appreciation of a 
hero, and she had read the newspapers. 
Little Corky had an ally right where he 
needed one the most. 

“‘Y’m sure I’d do all I could with Mr. 
Harrison,”’ she said. 

Then Corkingham, Corkingham the big 
$7500 man of Consolidated Traction, told 
her freely and frankly of his love for 
Genevieve—even of that broken engage- 
ment of the preceding night. The butler 
sprawled his big frame over the piano stool 
and missed not a single syllable. He began 
to realize that his mistress had not under- 
stood, but still, he could not come to like 
this Corkingham in an instant. 

‘‘And I couldn’t get there very well, 
could I,” pleaded Little Corky as he 
closed, ‘‘ when I was dreaming there in the 
bottom of that sand-pit?”’ 

She went over to her fellow, the man to 
whom she gave her affections. 

“Won’t you tell Mr. Corkingham?”’ 
she asked him. 

““T was under orders not to,’’ Harrison 
said. ‘Still, 1 might make an exception, if 
this gent was to take care of my cousin on 
the road.” 

Little Corky never forgot that he was 
Corkingham. 

“T’m not for sale, Harrison,” said he. 
Then he laughed. ‘‘I’ll promise you this 
much, though: nothing will happen to your 
precious skin because of anything you tell 
me. I'll surely take care of you.” 

Harrison felt: that the odds were all 
against him. He turned fora last appeal to 
his girl, but her eyes only said: ‘‘ Tell him 
all,” and then—he surrendered. 

““They’re going through to the coast,” 
he said. ‘‘They caught the eleven o’clock 
last night.” 
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The Howard Wate 


The Howarp is a gift for a life-time. 
When you give a man a Howarp 
watch you leave no question of your 
intention as to guadity. 

Once and for all it is the best that 
money will buy. 

In comparison to the Howarp the 
selection of any other watch must 
appear in the light of a makeshift 
and a compromise. 

The Howarp has a history of which 
every American should be proud. 

It was the first American watch. It is 
the finest practical time piece in the 
world and has held that place for 
upwards of seventy years. It has 


been carried by our distinguished men 


from Daniel Webster’s day to our 
own. It is recognized by the world’s — 
scientists. It was awarded a certifi- 
cate of the first class by the Interna-— 
tional Astronomical Observatory at t 
Geneva. It has been the choice of our 
men of action from Fremont to Peary. 


The Howarbp is the best watch invest 
ment. It will never be common. It will 
never be at a discount. It takesagiven _ | 
time to produce a Howarp—and not =] 
every jeweler can sell you one. A 
HowarpD Watch is always worth what 

you pay for it. The price of each watch— 

from the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled 
case (guaranteed for 25 years) at $35; 
to the 23-jewel in a 14-K solid gold © 
case at $150—is fixed at the factory, — 
and a printed ticket attached. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town and talk to him— he’s a man 


worth knowing. 


Drop us a postal 


card, Dept. N, and we will send you 


a HOWARD book, of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, 


The lamp-chimney that lasts 
is always cheaper, at several 


MASS. 


times the price, than the one that breaks without an exe 
Macsetu lamp-chimneys last so long that they would have t 
cost five times what they do before the common kind woul 
be the more economical. Asa matter of fact, MACBETH lamp=_ 
chimneys cost only a few cents apiece more than the poorest, — 
and they never break from heat, and they give better light 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the right chimney 
any burner, and gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, 0 


and tells how to keep lamps in order. 


who writes for it. Address 


I gladly mail it free to anyon 


MacserTH, Pittsburgh — 


A Number for Each Member of the Household 


Each adopts one of the emblems shown and always asks for the same one 
when buying a new brush. The mark on the handle is also on the box in 
which it is packed—the yvel/ow box that protects and guarantees cleanliness, 
All this constitutes an added excellence to the already Jes/ tooth brush on 


the market. 


bristles—trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. 
Youths’ 25c. 


Adults’ 35c. 
By mail or at 
dealers. 


American sanitary conditions. 


Curved handle—easily reaches all parts of the mouth. 


Best 
Made in America under 
Children’s, 25c. 


peer e : 
our free booklet, Tooth 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence! 


set a eden Table-Lock 


with your dining table by insisting on your 
dealer selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table 


which is fitted'with a celebrated Tyden Patent 
! Table-Lock without extra charge. 

_ We guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Table if it is locked will never spread 
apart at the bottom of pedestal. 


_ It draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 
| gether from inside and holds them together 
with one hook so the center cannot sag. 


| The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table. 


_ As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
and hope it will be all right. 

All Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 
s ssing workmanship, made in oak and 
mahogany, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 

Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 
designs in dining tables. It also shows our latest 
[ae the combination table that extends to 
72 inches and locks without opening the pedestal. 
Buy a guaranteed table. 
Hastings, marked like this. 
80,000 now in use. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hastings Table Co., Dept.S, Hastings, Mich. 


The only one is the 


Big 

or little, no 

matter what the 

size or nature of your 

business, whether you em- 

ploy astaff of bookkeepers or your 
business isa “one man band” and you 
have to do your own bookkeeping, 


This Book 


will offer some suggestion for the 
betterment of your business system 


and it’s F R E E 


It is not a Burroughs catalog. It isa 
simple, comprehensive business book, con- 
taining suggestions for time, work and worry 
Saving systems and modern methods, This 
book will help you to double the value of 
every minute in the business day. You need 
it in your business library, whether you use 
a Burroughs Adding Machine or ¢ 
not. Write for it to-day, 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


99 Burroughs Block 
Detroit, Michigan 


65 High Holborn j 
London, W.C., England 


~ DO YOU KNOW 
The American Boy? 


Do you know that it closely touches 
every phase of boy life in a helpful, 
uplifting manner—that it is clean- 
cut, carefully edited, handsomely il- 
lustrated—and each month eagerly 


Welcomed in 125,000 Homes. 


eful departments on Photography, Stamps, Coins and Curios, | 


-chanics and Electricity, Sports; Biography and Fiction by the 

st authors. Boys appreciate it, pa- eo 

its respect it—as evidenced by our 
high record for subscription 

iewals. $1.00 yearly—where else will 

it amount buy so much high-class 

ding for your boy? Subscribe to- 

y. Sample copy 10c. 

SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 

Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Get a Magic Lantern for the Boy 


An Ideal Christmas Present 

Our new Exhibitors’ Lantern, with plano- 
convex condensers, adjustable focus objective, 
oil lamp or electric bulb and set of slides 
with lecture, express paid, to any address 
in U. S., $12.50, Additional slides on wild 
animals, stories and comics, with lecture, 
per set, $2.00. 40,000 lantern slides on all 
subjects, for sale or rent. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 

Dept. 8,918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The coast?’ Little Corky echoed. It 
seemed a million miles away. 

“They’ve gone to Chicago. They leave 
there. at midnight to-morrow for the 
Northwest. That train catches the 
Canadian Pacific steamer at Vancouver 
—the Australian mail-boat. You see, 
it'd be a long chase. I guess 4 

But Little Corky cut him short, found 
the hotel that would shelter the Cowles 
over night in Chicago, and promising all 
but the impossible to both the butler and 
his pretty sweetheart, was back in his 
cab again. He did not even take time to 
look at his watch until they were under 
way for Dunstan terminal, cabby tearing 
forward at terrible speed under promise of 
a record tip. 

Twenty-two minutes before eleven. It 
had to be done. 

He was going to Chicago. He was going 
to catch the eleven o’clock for the Western 
metropolis. That gave him six hours lee- 
way in which to get Genevieve before she 
started for the West. He knew that he 
had no business to be leaving town. There 
was all the muss after that fire at County 
Line to be cleaned up. But he knew that 
he had done his full duty by Consolidated. 
po rolidated could now do its full duty by 

im. 

He could see ahead the big depot clock 
that reared itself high above the terminal. 
Nine minutes more of grace—four blocks 
to cover. It was a fighting chance that 
they might make it. The distance short- 
ened, their chances grew steadily better, 
until 

They were putting in service pipes of 
some sort and the street was obstructed, 
save for a narrow passageway, just big 
enough for a single vehicle to pass between 
the guarding lanterns. Cabby veered his 
horse toward the opening, but at that 
moment a big touring-car shot from behind 
them, cut off their path by a dexterous 
sweep and made for the opening. But the 
driver of the car was not so dexterous in his 
second turn. His right wheels missed the 
pavement by an inch and sank into the 
pipe excavation, just far enough to pretty 
effectually block that passageway. 

Cabby drew his horse back on 
haunches. 

“Swing around the block,’ shouted 
Little Corky. ‘It’s too far for me to try 
and make afoot.” 

The relentless hands on the big clock 
continued their great sweep around its 
brightly-lighted dial. Cabby swung his 
horse about, and when they came up to 
the big station finally the big clock said 
“Hopeless.”’ But Little Corky had cast 
that word out of his vocabulary. 

He did not stop for tickets, but ran 
toward the lighted gate for the train. He 
gave a little shout of triumph. 

But the gate—the gate was closed—an 
impenetrable barrier. Out in the depot- 
yard, beyond the vaulted shed, where a 
thousand brightly-colored lights were 
twinkling and changing—red to green, 
green to white, white to red—danger to 
safety, safety to caution, caution to safety 
—a long train was rolling off toward the 
West, its two red tail-lights mocking the 
man left behind. 

“Too late to-night, boss,’’ said the at- 
tendant who had closed the big gate, with 
a grin. 

He had no right to grin—that attendant. 
For he might have seen that the man was 
pale and haggard; forlorn with his over- 
whelming disappointment. 


its 


Halloran, the night trainmaster of the 
Tremont and Southwestern, sat at his big 
desk, a map of the system spread in front 
of him, when one of the operators from the 
outer office entered and said that there was 
a man without who wished to see the night 
trainmaster. 

“Who is he?” snarled Halloran. 

“Don’t know. He looks kind of seedy. 
Got the real goods on his back, but I guess 
that he’s been off on a bat from the way 
he looks.” 

“Wants to see me?”’ 

“Said he wanted to get hold of the big 
chief of the works, an’ I says as how you 
was the works.” 

“‘Oh, well, I’ll see him. I'll be rid of 
him in a minute.”’ 

A moment later Little Corky stood be- 
side his desk. 

‘“Well?’’ demanded Halloran. 

“T missed the night express— your Num- 
ber Sixteen.” 

“Well, what can J do for you about 
that?” 
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Limousine Body, mounted upon a 30-60 H. P. Chassis 


N producing Motor Cars of comparative light weight, with endurance qualities 
out of the ordinary — and possessing maximum power, speed and strength — 
we have scored that success which has given character and high standing to 
the American made automobile. STEARNS CARS incorporate the best 
of both European and American engineering practice. They are backed-up 


by good design, good material, good workmanship and good brains. Our 
aim is to build, of all the cars in the world, THE BEST. 


These are the latest Stearns Models: 
30-60 h. p. Model 15-30h.p.Model 45-90 h. p. Model 


Bore 5% inches Bore 41% inches Bore 534 inches 
Stroke i - 5% inches Stroke ; 45 inches Stroke . 5% inches 
Wheel Base . 120inches Wheel Base . 116inches Wheel Base . 128inches 


Drive: Side Chains. 
Transmission: Selective—four 
forward and reverse. 


Drive: Shaft. 
Transmission: Selective—three 
forward and reverse. 


Drive: Shaft or Side Chains. 
Transmission: Selective— four 
forward and reverse. 


“The White Line Radiator belongs to the Stearns” 


The F. B. Stearns Company 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Cleveland, Ohio 


A REAL X’MAS GIFT 


Special Holiday Sets 
$1.50, $2.50, $3.50 


WELL THAT'S FINE! 


SAFETY RAZOR 
WITH NEW BAR 


The BLADE does the shaving, and the value of any razor — 
safety or otherwise, depends on the quality of its steel, fineness Quak : 
of temper, and durability of the cutting edge. The unqualified BOSSY 
success of the GEM Junior Safety Razor has been due to the 
remarkable superiority of its blades. For your protection 
look for the name — it is on every genuine blade. 

Our New BAR (Pat. No. 686143) makes the mechanical 
action of the Safety Razor perfect and shaving a delight. 
It adapts the edge of blade to the curves of the face, draw- 
ing the skin smooth just in advance of blade—held at 
angle of ordinary razor, and always giving a clean, 
close, comfortable shave. 

The $1,00 set includes silver, nickel-plated frame, 
three section shaving and stropping handle and 7 se- 
lected Al Crucible Steel Blades, in plush-lined case, 


Never a dull blade. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


7 exchanged for 25c. 


Set J0years in business—we are the origt- 

nalmodern Safety Razor Makers 
of 0 
7 New yaa 
Blades 50c 
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Going Some! 


Among the entries for the Garden City 
Sweepstakes at the Vanderbilt Motor 
Parkway, was a hitherto unknown car, 
called the Sharp Arrow. 

Just before the race, the owner of the 
car, who drove it himself, called the 
Michelin Tire representative to look at 
his tires. 

“You see,’’ said he, ‘‘I have four 
Michelin Tires on; three of them are 
new, but I have used the fourth tire on 
roads. Is it good enough for the race?”’ 

The Michelin man looked the tire over, 
felt it, examined it. 

“‘Sure!’’ said he, ‘‘that tire’s all right.’’ 

After the race commenced a man came 
into the Michelin control. 

“‘l’m one of the Sharp Arrow men,”’ 
said he; ‘‘those tires are holding up well. 
Fine tires, Michelins.’’ 

““Yes!’’ we admitted, ‘‘they are.”’ 

‘““That Michelin Tire on the near front 
wheel,’’ he said, ‘‘has done 6000 miles 
on roads.’’ 

“What!’’ said the Michelin man, 
“Why didn’t you tell me that before 
the racere 

“‘Well, you said the tire was all 
right,’’ said the Sharp Arrow man. 

““Yes, but you can’t expect a tire that 
has done 6000 miles on roads to stand 
up under a pace like this.”’ 

But it did. 

And Sharp Arrow—the dark horse— 
the unknown—won the race hands 
down—covered 188 miles in 199 minutes 
— practically 60 miles an hour, 

And over the line—safe and sound— 
came the three new Michelin Tires— 
and the fourth—that had done 6000 
miles on the road before it did 188 miles 
on a track at 60 miles an hour speed. 

Still in use on the car. 

Do you use Michelins ? 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
Milltown, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 
BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 1200 So. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
PHILA., 320 N. Broad St. 308-314 Van Ness Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 


FARM 
SAUSAGES 


Let me send you 
a booklet con- 
taining my best 
recipes. When you’ve eaten my sausages 
you'll realize that my sausage recipe 
produces real sausages. I’ve been 
using it for forty years, and it’s back- 
ed by a sincere determination to 
inake sausages and cure hams and 
bacon better than anyone else cazt. 
The little milk-fed pigs that go 
into my sausages are raised on my 
neighbors’ farms, and I know 
they’re pure, healthy stock. The 
spices are ground right here— 
that’s all. my sausages contain, 


except salt. No preservatives, no adulterants, no fillers. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send me his 
name, and I will send you my 


Trial $ 
oner: 4 Lbs. $1.00 Express Prepaid 
($1.40 West of*Kansag and South oftTennessee) 
Money back if not satisfied. Write to-day. M. C. JONES. 


JONES DAIRY FARM, P. 0. Box 605, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


An ideal Xmas gift for the children. 
An unceasing source of pleasure and 
robust health to children. Safe, also 
. ¥| inexpensiveto keep. Our beautifully 
B| illustrated catalog tellsallaboutthem. 


Belle Meade Farm, Dept. K, Bedford, Mass. 


PATENTS that PROTECT— > 


Our 83books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts: sta 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“T want a special train—to Chicago.” 

Halloran looked up, pushed back his 
chair. 

“Well, ’ll be damned!” was all he said, 
but he thought much more. This young 
piker coming to him—the night train- 
master of the system—a big man at all of 
$2500 a year—and asking him for‘a special 
through to CHI as calmly as he might be 
asking to buy a ten-cent ticket off into the 
suburbs. 

“Who are you, anyway?” he continued. 

“I’m Corkingham, Corkingham of Con- 
solidated Traction, and I don’t propose to 
stand here much longer on one foot waiting 
for you to take your time about getting 
a train made up for me. I’m in earnest, 
Halloran, and if that train isn’t ready for 
me in a few minutes I'll be put to the 
unpleasant necessity of getting Mr. Snow- 
den out of his bed.” 

King Snowden was General Manager of 
T. & S.and aman to be feared. Halloran’s 
respect for his caller began to grow tre- 
mendously. 

“Tt’s a long run for a special—an’ no 
warning,”’ he began slowly. 

“T’ve got to have it,” said Little Corky. 
“T’ve got to get into Chicago on even 
schedule with your Number Sixteen.” 

“You trolley folks don’t get many real 
problems of railroading,” began Halloran 
contemptuously. ‘‘P’raps you don’t real- 
ize that Sixteen’s the best jumper we got 
on the line to-day. She runs like clock- 
work—she’s got to, for she’s under a time 
mail contract—and I don’t know of any- 
thing, land or afoot, that could overtake 
her.” 

“Suppose I ’phoned Snowden; don’t 
you think that he could have Sixteen held 
at Somerset twenty or thirty minutes 
while you sent me flying down there in an 
engine?” 

Halloran shook his head. ‘“‘My job— 
Mr. Snowden’s job—none o’ our jobs 
would be worth the paper they was wrote 
on ef one o’ us held Sixteen for anything. 
We'd have Washington a-jumpin’ on us, 
an’ p’raps T. & S.’d lose her mail contracts, 
and then si 

“Very well, get me a special to Chicago, 
then,”’ said Little Corky. 

That was a pretty big business—the 
biggest emergency operation that Halloran 
had ever arranged, and he telephoned 
Snowden for authority —the responsibility 
of the thing was quite beyond him. That 
all cost time; the big regulator stood close 
to midnight, but his respect for Corking- 
ham grew mightily, for Snowden had told 
him to let him have all he wanted. 

“T can’t give you very much,” said 
Halloran, meeker than Moses now. ‘‘We 
generally have some stray Pullman equip- 
ment kicking around the yard here, but 
that big convention down at Cincinnati 
has licked us clean. They took about 
everything from here that had air under it.” 

Halloran thought a moment. 

“T’ll give you Mr. Snowden’s old car,” 
he finally said. ‘‘She ain’t much, an’ I’d 
never get his lazy nigger out in time to 
make the run with you.” 

“Anything on wheels will do. I’d take 
a side-door Pullman. When will you be 
ready ?”’ 

Halloran glanced at his roundhouse cata- 
logue, then again at the big regulator over 
his head. 

““You’ll pull out of here at just 12:30,” 
he said. 

And that gave Little Corky just time 
enough to hurry to his lodgings near by, 
get some duffel and back to the terminal. 
When he went into the trainshed again a 
gate was open for him. Behind it stood 
the Corkingham Limited, bound through 
to Chizago, if you please. 

The wires had been singing for twenty 
minutes, the emergency crew at the round- 
house had turned sleepily out of their 
chairs and into the cab of one of the road’s 
biggest and newest engines, the engine had 
picked up an empty baggage car and the 
old private car and slipped them down on to 
one of the trainshed tracks as easily as if 
it had been a nightly occurrence. Nor was 
that all. Upstairs, in the offices that never 
grew dark, Halloran’s assistant was whis- 
pering to the operators of Second Sixteen 
Special, running clear of everything on the 
road, while the skilled brain of his chief was 
planning a safe, quick way for it up the 
busy and congested trunk-line railroad. 

Little Corky swung aboard his train a 
moment after it was in place—one minute 
before it was due to leave, The conductor 
of the special, lamp in hand, met him on 
the platform between the two cars. 


“Sorry,” said he, “but I guess Mr. 
Halloran forgot that Mr. Snowden has a 
private lock on his car. We've been trying 
and we can’t get it open. S’pose I hold 
here for five minutes and see if I can’t 
straighten it out.” 

“Five minutes nothing,” said Little 


Corky. The starting-gong above their 
track rang sharply. ‘‘There you are. Go 
ahead.”’ 


The conductor raised his hand, the 
engine coughed and coughed until its 
exhaust echoed and reéchoed in the 
vaulted roof of the trainshed, its drivers 
caught the rail, and they slipped out from 
the terminal, still standing on the platform 
between the cars. 

““1’m mighty sorry,’’ continued the con- 
ductor; ‘‘but Mr. Halloran should have 
known better.” 

Corkingham was a little sorry himself, 
for hehad held visions of a nice, comfortable 
bed and a few hours of rest and quiet, but 
he said that he would enjoy the baggage- 
ear. It was a bare place, but there were a 
few boxes within it and he sat on one of 
these, backed up against the slatted wall of 
the car, alternately dozing and dreaming— 
of Genevieve. 

He dreamed all the while of her. The 
little tendrils of hair and the laughing 
brown eyes, piqued in temper, had fled, and 
now he was in full pursuit. If she would 
not turn with him at Chicago he would 
follow her to Vancouver. If she refused to 
listen to reason there he would not hesitate 
at taking passage for Australia. Jim 
Connaughton had told him that he would 
back him to the limit, and Jim Connaugh- 
ton was known to bea good bit better than 
his word. 

It was hard work—dreaming any length 
of time, sitting bolt upright on a wooden 
box in a chilly baggage-car. So, after a 
little time, he gave up ideas of sleep and 
entered into lengthy gossip with the crew 
of the train. 

“We're passing Lincoln City,” the con- 
ductor said, as they went rattling over a 
tangle of switches. ‘‘It’s only twenty-two 
miles to Somerset.” 

‘‘How far are we behind Sixteen now?” 
Little Corky demanded. 

The conductor thumbed his dirty time- 
card. 

“Tf we can keep this gait up we’ll pull 
you into Somerset forty minutes behind 
Sixteen. They’ll swing you onto the Upper 
Wyandotte there, although you won’t be 
on the Upper’s track till you pass Tower 
E-Z there at Briarcreek. They don’t hold 
them engine-runners there in the hill 
country the way they do the boys here on 
the Main Line. You jump in the cab of 
that engine they give us at Somerset. 
He’ll make a bluff at not letting you, but 
don’t you pay any attention to him—just 
jump aboard, an’ if you get aholt of one of 
them big men, and keep at him, you’ll 
be all right and you’ll be sure to catch 
Sixteen afore she ever gets off the Upper 
Wyandotte. 

““They run _hell-bent-for-election up 
there an’ every man’s rubbin’ it an’ afraid 
of the other. You’ll probably get old man 
Murdock or old man Langley, ’cause 
Halloran’s wired ahead that it’s King 
Snowden’s order that you go through in 
record style. If you get up with either of 
them jus’ remember that both them old 
ecodgers don’t think nothing of the other 
at the throttle.” 

But they did not make Somerset forty 
minutes behind Sixteen. Some fool of a 
towerman kept a freight a block too long 
in front of them, outside of Somerset lower 
yard, before he put the lugger into the 
middle track, and Little Corky’s special 
loped along like a winded horse for four 
precious miles because of it. Corkingham 
was off his train at Somerset before it came 
to a full stop, and running forward. There 
was a group of railroad men and stray 
travelers in front of the grimy old hotel 
and depot that faces the tracks there—for 
a special train, running with one man all 
the way from Tremont to Chicago, was 
not a common matter, and the wires had 
been whispering since past midnight, that 
fourth day of October, that some of the 
famous records of the old T. & S. were to 
be broken within twenty-four hours. 

The Main Line engine pulled off from 
Little Corky’s special, another big grey- 
hound—one of the pets of the Upper 
Wyandotte — backed into its place and 
Corkingham climbed into the high cab of 
this engine. 

“‘See here,” growled the engineer at him. 
“You can’t ride here.” | 
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~ Patent Leather Shoes 
GUARANTEED NOT TO BREA 


Do You Want Comfortable Shoes? In these days 
close attention to matters of health and hygiene, it j 
good thing to know that halt 
century has been devoted by ; 
old firm of Burt & Packard 
making men’s feet comfortab 
iad] ‘“Korrect Shape” shoes are m; 
This label Reg. on lasts planned according to 
U.S. Pat. Of. normal, natural anatomy of { 

average foot. “ Korrect Shap 
not only means good style —it means a footwear mo. 
that is “‘nature-shaped” and therefore sure to g 
absolute comfort. Price $4.00, Send for Catalog, 

Moreover, ‘‘Korrect Shapes” are the only alg. 
earth made of the famous _“ Burrojaps” rante 
patent (and dull) leathers. We own and control ¢ 
leather, and our confidence in its reliability is absoly 
Therefore we guarantee it as follows: ms 

If the “Burrojaps” patent (or dull) leather in { 
uppers of a pair of “‘Korrect Shape” shoes 
through before the first sole is worn through, { 
dealer from whom they were bought is authoriz 
by us to give you a new pair free. Look for t 


“‘Burrojaps” label stitched securely into the lini: 

5000 dealers sell them— probably at least one in your to 
Lf not, you can buy from our Catalog. It shows 2i sna, 

styles, and we send the shoes prepaid. Send for it t lay’ 
name your dealer. 


Patent Blucher 
Box Kid Top 
“Stanley”’ Toe 
Style No. 28 


Custom Made 


*5 
The Burt & Packard Co., Makers 


Department P-5 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


Cea now the largest factory in the 
world devoted to the manufacture of 
children’s vehicles with a boys’ and girls 
highest-zrade coaster brake bicycle, whicl 
is the best and biggest value ever offerec 
American fathers and mothers. From the 
standpoint of health and hygiene the gift o 
all gifts for Christmas. Every wheel guar 
anteed. Your money back if you don’t di 
clare it the best boys’ and girls’ bicycleyou’) 
everseen. Any size from 20to26inch, for$18.00 
These wheels have scientific ee 

1 


—an invaluable feature endorsed by phys 
cians and parents. 28 inch wheels $2.00 extra 


If there is no ‘‘ Toledo ’’ dealer in your town, 
we will ship direct. Write at once for catalog. 


a 
THE TOLEDO METAL WHEEL COMPANY, a 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarian 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological anc 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move 


ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled | 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. In 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. Theidealplac 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. autifu 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, 


Sole aa 
Moisture Proof Sole, A postal 
brings the illustrated Catalogue, telling 

the whole story. ¥ 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. oy 


406 Washington Street, Boston. _ 

a EEE 
are 

some very Pr 


Beautiful Abalone 2=<3% 


pins from the rainbow tinted shell of the Californian abalone. T 
are mounted in sterling silver in a variety of artistic designs. ' 
Beauty Pi 

35c per 
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-$5°°CASH PRIZE 


We : mak 


OAK CITY NOVELTY CO. 
1368 Brush St., Oakland, Cal. 


Hat Pins 
50c each 


for the best letter criticizing our adyertisemen! 

elsewhere in this magazine or the best suggestto! 

for improving it sent us within two month 
want our advertising to interest you; if it 


we want to know why. WRITE TO 
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| ° 
Machines 
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That’s 


sammeter Multigraph 


Be etaph does allsorts of office 
rinting at practically the bare cost 
fthe paper and an office boy’s time. 
The Multigraph does multiple typewrit- 
ag that cannot be distinguished from reg- 
lar typewritten work. The same machine 
oes either sort of-work at a speed of from 
000 to 6000 copies per hour, and can be 
perated by any office boy or girl. 
Write for Samples of Multigraph Work 
The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1823 E. 40th St., Cleveland, 0. 
ranch Offices Everywhere. European Selling Agents: The 


The 


iternational Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C. 
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“Why can’t I?” asked Little Corky. 
“Tt’s my train. I’m paying for it way 
through to Chicago.”’ 

Wholesale dollars never made a deep 
impression on old Murdock. 

“Don’t care,” he growled. ‘‘Company’s 
rules won’t permit it.” 

But Little Corky kept his seat on the 
fireman’s bench, and at that moment the 
conductor who had brought him up over 
the Main Line whispered to Murdock and 
Murdock made no further protests—that 
was his way of telling Corkingham that he 
might remain. 

Little Corky took good eare to let the 
engineer’s ruffled feelings settle. He was 
very quiet in his corner of the roomy cab, 
quiet until long after they had passed 
Somerset and the electric lights of that 
little city made a distant gray reflection. 
It was a clear and starlit night. The high 
hills, that told of approaching mountains, 
clustered about, and the fat farms of the 
low country had given way to rough timber 
tracts already. It was a quiet night, and it 
struck him as being very beautiful as 
he sat in the lookout of a splendid machine 
that was carrying him forward and for- 
ward, closer and closer, to the girl whom 
he had come to love with all of his great 
and pulsing heart. 

He caught the regular chug-chug of the 
exhaust and he knew that they were on 
the first of the long grades that they would 
tackle before they should see the signals at 
Rockville, the far terminal of the division. 
He looked over the high boiler and caught 
the clear profile of old man Murdock as he 
pulled his lever open another infinite frac- 
tion of an inch, so that his pet could catch 
the rail more easily. Murdock saw his 
passenger watching him. 

“When we’ve made this bend we’ll scoot 
by the tower at Briarcreek, and then we'll 
leave the river an’ the Main Line an’ be 
on our own rails,”’ he said. 

Murdock was thawing. 

Little Corky looked without and saw 
that there was little room in the narrow 
valley for anything save the river and the 


= ’ | two tracks of the railroad, which faithfully 


BANKING 
BY MAIL 


Send for our 42-page book 
"The Story of Banking by Mail," 
giving full particulars about our system 
of handling out of town accounts and 
telling how you can readily get 4 per cent 
interest on your savings wherever you live. 
This bank occupies front rank among the 
-gteat financial institutions of this country. Its 
capital and surplus of five million dollars, 
ther with the conservative character of its 
"management, have won forit the confidence 


of more than 70,000 individual depositors. 


The 
* Cleveland 
Trust Company 


- . CLEVELAND OHIO 


a 
, 9 4 
Weather Won’t Faze ’Em 
Hire salesmen that work all hours, ald }. 
| Weathers. Our exclusive process “wax finish” [© 
§| Weatherproof signs on wire fences, barns, any- 
where; cost 75 less than metal or wood; 
a average life 3to 5 years. Almost impossible to 2 
tear down. Attractively printed in any size =** 
ariety of fast colors to order. Say anything you 
Or we furnish snappy phrases. Big trade pullers. 
‘istent, economical way to advertise. Any quantity 
Order shipped in 10 days, freight paid, Wnite for 
Samples. High-grade salesmen wanted. 
ATESMAN COMPANY, 19 Jefferson Ave.,Marshall,Mich. 


=. Does Your Granite Dish: = 
—uss0r Hot Water Bag leak’?44 


P / USE. VALL ENDETS 


They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
= tc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
fc: use them; fit any surface; two million in use. 
| nd for sample package 10c. Complete package 
. sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co.,Box19 B, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


followed its twistings and turnings, then 
they jolted over another network of frogs, 
a dimly-lighted tower went past them on 
the left, and they were on the rails of the 
Upper Wyandotte, the busiest and best- 
run single-track in the East. When they 
had finished the grade and were over the 
summit, coasting into another valley, Little 
Corky went across the cab and spoke for a 
few moments to the engineer. 

“Do you know a man named Langley 
that’s running on this division?’’ he asked 
with naive simplicity. 

Murdock grunted: 
with Sixteen to-night.” 

““Guess that’s bad for us,”’ said Little 
Corky gravely. ‘‘I hear he’s a devil at the 
throttle. I’d kind of hoped to overhaul that 
outfit at Rockville.” 

Murdock turned a look of infinite scorn 
upon the young man. 

““P’raps you ain’t satisfied with the 
talent in this cab?” he ventured. 

“Oh, yes, indeed. What worries me is 
the talent in that other cab.”’ 

Another of those looks of infinite scorn. 

““Pete Langley ain’t so bad,’”’ Murdock 
admitted. ‘‘He’s been runnin’ this divi- 
sion twenty-eight year, an’ I’ve been here 
only ten year more, so he ought to know 
suthin’ about it. My father run an engine 
the fust day this road run, so you can see 
we've got the throttle-arm in our blood. 
I’m on extra now, but my boys are in the 
business. Harry’s got a passenger run, and 
the young uns are still haulin’ freight.” 

“Gad, Mr. Murdock, you ought to be 
able to overhaul Sixteen, even with Pete 
Langley in her cab!”’ Old Murdock’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“Pete’ll never forgive me if I do,” he 
said. He was quiet for a moment. 
“Blamed if I won’t do it,” he added. 

It seemed to Little Corky as if they must 
have covered some ofgthose miles in ten 
seconds, for the big engine rolled and 
swayed like a ship making a heavy sea. 
But he held tightly to his seat, and when he 
was not watching the grim profile of the 
old engineer he was gazing out into the 
indefinite night, watching God’s sleeping 
world, counting the little, unlighted villages 
where folks slept and dreamed and slept 
without knowing that so close to them a 
man was speeding to the girl he loved. 

‘Hear that? That’s Pete Langley call- 
ing,’’ Murdock shouted to him. 

Little Corky heard the cry of a locomo- 
tive in the far distance. 


““He’s ahead of us 
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It isn’t what the mattress is made of, Zant oSTERMOGR 
or how it looks —it is how 1¢ 7s made 
and hovw it dasts that counts. 

Other mattresses are made of cotton, 
but only the Ostermoor is made in the 
Ostermoor way under the exclusive Ostermoor 
patents. Other mattresses may look like the 
Ostermoor when new, but only the Ostermoor 
can show testimonials from users that say: 
‘Your mattress is as good after twenty- 
five years’ use, as on the day it was bought.” 


Ostermoor ii 5 


Mattress 


It is just as easy for you to get a genuine 
Ostermoor as the inferior imitation —and 
you will pay little, if any, more—for the 
lower cost of making the imitation is counter- 
acted by the larger profit necessary to in- 
duce the dealer to handle it. But you must 


If you want the one Mattress that is 
not stuffed, zo¢ packed; but dzz/¢ up, 
sheet uponsheet. Thus, an Ostermoor 
will remain luxuriously elastic, supremely 
comfortable and restful for a life-time. 


Our 144-Page Book Sent 
Free With Samples 


Our book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” is a mighty inter- 
esting story about beds of all the ages, about mattresses, 
and about sleep. It tells you how to get a good night’s 
rest. It’s free —a postal brings it. 

Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month —then, 
if for any reason you're dissatisfied, we’ll return every 
penny of your money. 

There’s an Ostermoor Dealer in most places—the 
livest merchant in town. If you’ll write us we’ll give 
you hisname. But don’t take chances with imitations, 
at other stores — make sure you’re getting the genuine 
Ostermoor — our trade-mark label is your guarantee. 
We will ship you a Mattress by express prepaid same 
day your check is received by us when we have no 
dealer or he has none in stock, The free book — don’t 
forget it—a postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth St, NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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SKATES) ve 

The most exhilarating sport of the year 

is ice Skating. To insure strength, safety, 

speed and complete satisfaction always 
buy the celebrated 


«‘ Barney & Berry Skates 


(Quality made the name famous) 
There are none “just as good.” 


Ask your dealer and if he has not B. & B. Skates, 
send for our new catalog, which will assist you in 


a making a selection. It contains Hockey Rules 
ge and directions for building an ice rink. 


You Can Earn Rac 
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BARNEY & BERRY, 111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 


oing Few Hours’ Work 
ENUINE IMPORTED 


CAN BE CARRIED IN 

There were 200,000 of these pencils sold last year. l 0 4 
S HOLDFAST MATCH SAFE,” which holds matches securely in place and minimizes danger from fire, we will mail a Red Dwarf Ink 
Pencil to anyone who will sell for us one dozen match safes at 25c. each. Sample match safe mailed to any address for 25c— every house- 
keeper will appreciate its advantages. For further particulars write to W.H.PARKER & CO.,90 West Broadway, New York 


CORRECT WEDDING RINGS | AGENTS 
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Distinctive and exclusive. Made from hand hammered bullion Get in on this. Combination 

1000 fine. Free Booklet on correct and incorrect Wedding Rings. Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample 


Western Precious Metals Co., 909 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. | free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 


“Q@UARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


The Standard price of the pencil is $2.50. In order to introduce our newly patented 


YOU COULD SHAVE 
WITH YOUR GLOVES 
ON WITH THE 


AutoStrop Razor 


It is so simple in con- 
struction that the novice 
becomes an expert at 
once. 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor 
automatically strops itself. It has 


a SELF-CONTAINED STROP- 
PER, so simple and convenient 
that any one readily restores that 
keen edge necessary for a perfect 
shave. And this in less time 
than it takes to change an old for 
a new blade in any other razor. 


AutoStrop blades are too 
good to throw away—they 
improve with use. 


No Continual Expense 
for New Blades 


Nothing to unscrew or take apart; even 
the blade is not removed from the holder 
for stropping or cleaning—practically a 
one piece razor. 


THE AutoStop IS THE ONE 
BEST GIFT SUGGESTION FOR 
XMAS. Ask your Dealer to show you 
this wonderful Razor. 

Standard Outfit: Complete, consists of Quad- 
ruple Silver- plated, self-stropping Razor, 12 
AutoStrop Blades, One AutoStrop Strop. All in 
handsome Leather Case. Size 2x 4 inches. 
Price, $5.00. 


By comparison worth at least double. Sold under 
a guarantee which protects purchasers absolutely. 


Safety Razor Go, 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
61 New Oxford St. 14 St. Helen St. 
London, England Montreal, Canada 


Booklet free on request 
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(Shown full siz 


60 Polished 
Knot, 40c. 61 Fleur-de-lis, 25c. 62 Owl, Ruby Eyes, 40c. 63—50c. 


58 Jade Stone 50c. 59 Deer Head, Ruby Eyes, 40c. 


64— 50c. 65 Ruby Eyes, 40c. 66 Brilliant in Mouth, 40c, 
FINE 14kt. GOLD FILLED SCARF PINS 
Sent prepaid at above prices, Send postal for our catalog show- 
ing hundreds of gifts for men and women. 
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“Are we near Rockville?’ he asked. 

‘Twenty-two miles,’’ was the reply, ‘‘an 
that ain’t the worst. The October fog’s 
closing in on us.’ 

Murdock was already shutting in on his 
throttle. Still they rolled and pitched as 
they plunged ahead into the uncertain 

ay mist. 

Murdock had an old man’s curiosity, but 
he simply said: 

“We're pretty safe at twenty-five miles 
an hour this way. I don’t know what it 
is, but I sometimes think I can jest feel 
another train that’s on the same rail with 
me. Sounds absurd—but I can feel it, jest 
the same.” 

And, as proof of that instinct, he shut 
off his throttle a few minutes later and 
toyed ever and ever so gently with his 
brakes. 

“Pete Langley’s just ahead,” he said; 

‘an’ ain’t he in for a surprise?” 

Little Corky peered out along the boiler 
of the locomotive, but could see nothing 
ahead, the fog muffling and screening the 
power of their great, electric headlight. 
They came to a full eg and the cloud 
lifted itself majestically, like a great earth 
blanket. Hesaw,two hundred yards ahead 
of their pilot, the two tail-lights that had 
so unmercifully mocked him at the Tre- 
mont terminal—had mocked the man be- 
hind the locked gate whom they had 
thought impotent to overtake them. The 
light of a cloudless October day was break- 
ing over the world. Pete Langley tooted 
his whistle briskly and picked up speed for 
his run into Rockville depot, three miles 
above. Old Murdock did not toot his 
whistle, but he followed close upon the 
heels of fleet Sixteen. 


Some of the passengers who drew up the 
curtains of their berths in Rockville that 
very early morning saw—as the Sixteen 
was about to start her run over the con- 
necting line that tapped T. & S. there—a 
shabby little train pull in on the other side 
of the depot—baggage-car and an old- 
fashioned private car—nothing else. Be- 
fore it came to a full stop a young man— 
a tired and dirty young man, with sticking- 
plaster upon his forehead—came running 
across the platform and was aboard the 
Sixteen as her new engine caught the rail. 
These same peepers from the Pullmans saw 
an engineer—the man who had brought 
them so carefully all the way from Somer- 
set—go over to the engine of the special 
and gaze open-eyed at her runner. 

For Langley could not believe his wide- 
open eyes, could not believe that that was 
Jim Murdock coolly lighting his stubby 
pipe. The impossible had been accom- 
plished. Thereafter a new epic was to be 
sung by the stove committee in the round- 
house at Rockville. 


Nicholas Vane Shipney, coming to a 
modest lodgings late in the evening, found 
a letter there, addressed to him in a hand- 
writing that was ever welcome. He took 
it from the mantel—deliberately, as was 
his way—conned the writing on the en- 
velope, as if the mere form of the angular, 
aristocratic letters gave him innate satis- 
faction, and slowly tore itopen. Heread, 
and his blood quickened at the command: 


Come to Chicago at once. Hotel 
Michigan. GENEVIEVE. 


As short, and quite as unsatisfactory, as 
a telegram, but it told volumes to Shipney, 
and right on the heels of that cad of a 
Corkingham getting all the recent ad- 
vantages. Things had not been hopeful 
for the architect of late, but here Of 
course he would go to Chicago. Jerry 
O’Connor was going to build a big house on 
Tremont Heights and was keeping Shipney 
pretty busy; Jerry O’Connor‘had a second 
daughter, named Margaret, who was good 
looking, and the architect frequently 
called her into consultation on the house 
plans. But there were five of the younger 
generation of O’Connor and only one 
Genevieve, who had several pretty pennies 
behind her. Of course he would go to 
Chicago. He turned languidly to the 
evening paper—didn’t the evening papers 
print the railroad time-tables? Shipney 
was not well-informed about America. 
With the towns of Great Britain and the 
Continent he was reasonably familiar. 
But inland Chicago seemed as far away to 
him as Australia or New Zealand. Cursed 
business this, getting across the country, 
and it was a good thing that none but 
Genevieve asked it. He would go for her 
into the wilds of Patagonia. He re-read 


her unsatisfactory note many times and 
gave it but a single meaning. 

Research in an unfamiliar column of an 
evening paper showed a night express to 
Chicago at eleven o’clock. Shipney reached 
for his watch. It had stopped. No matter. 
He went to his window where he could see 
the clock on the tall tower of the railroad 
terminal in Dunstan Square. There was 
less than an hour before the Chicago train 
left, and, even though the terminal was but 
four blocks distant, Shipney yawned and 
decided that it would be too much of an 
effort to try and make that train. He 
would try and do better in the morning. 

Shipney did no better on the following 
morning. He overslept, one thing after 
another interfered, and it was not until the 
depot clock had again registered the night 
hour of eleven that he was on his way to 
the girl who had summoned him. He slept 
well on the train, as was his habit—and as 
he slept he must have dreamed of the girl 
who had summoned him—and he slept 
late. They were past a little town, which 
the porter told him was Rockville, before 
Shipney was really awake. By that time 
there was a new passenger on the train, a 
ed whom Shipney did not see, who 

ad traveled all night under strain, and 
was glad enough to crawl off into a state- 
room for a little needed rest before they 
should reach Chicago. 


If Genevieve had any qualms of con- 
science for summoning Shipney in a pique 
of aroused temper against Jamie Corking- 
ham she made no confidence of that to her 
mamma. Her mamma was not built, 
temperamentally, for confidences. She 
seemed best designed to be managed, and, 
as they sped across the brown October 
country, she simply sat back in the corner 
of their stateroom, her little, worn hands 
folded complacently, and wondered what 
on earth her darling Genevieve would want 
to do next. 

That young lady, her heart storming all 
the while within her, and her conscience 
pricking at every opportunity, pressed her 
nose against the window glass. Never, 
never, never had she seen so slow a poke 
of a train before. Never before had 
Chicago seemed half so far away from 
Tremont. They stopped at many stations 
and she amused herself by poking her head 
out of the window and idly watching the 
crowd. Read she could not, and she did 
not want to think; when she thought she 
had to remember. 

At one of their stops, a town a little 
larger than the others, a boy with news- 
papers came toward her and solicited 
trade. She gave him a single, nervous 
glance, as if she hesitated in her mind. 
The local papers he held were like the big 
city papers, a jumble of large type and 
crude illustrations. She shook her head 
and he moved off toward a more receptive 
person. 

If Genevieve had only purchased that 
newspaper! She might have had a far 
pleasanter trip all the rest of the long way 
to Chicago. 


Little Corky did not get out of his 
stateroom until they were already entering 
the smoky shed of Dearborn Station. It 
was six o'clock when they came to a slow, 
grinding stop, and a host of impulsive folk 
who lived outside the city gates were 
finding their way to their suburban trains. 
Some of them forgot their hurry to give a 
passing glance at the tall, well-dressed 
young man with the scarred and plastered 
face. But he gave them no glances in 
return. He espied an eating-place across 
the street—one of those places where they 
print the bargain price-list on a sidewalk 
in the street. He went into that place and 
bolted his first meal that day—coffee and 
rolls—from the well-garrisoned lunch- 
counter. He felt there was not a moment 
to be lost. He needed a shave, but a shave 
would have taken time, and time, just then, 
was the most valuable commodity in the 
world to Little Corky. 

“ She’ 8 seen me in my pretty get-ups, 
anyway,” he said to himself, ‘‘and I can’t 
handsome much, anyway, with this tract 
plastered on me.” 

He jumped into a cab and drove straight 
to the Michigan, where Harrison had told 
him Genevieve and her mamma were to 
have breathing space on their chase west. 
Cabby broke some high-speed records of 
high-speed Chicago. Corkey slammed 
through the hotel, tossing his case to the 
doorman, and made a bee-line for the desk 
at the rear of the office. 
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The name “Shayne” on 
furs means something. It isa 
guarantee of perfect satisfac- 
tion. Thirty-five years of real 
merit have made “Shayne 
Furs” famous. Our reputa- 

tion, our large stock, our man- 
ufacturing facilities and our ex- 
clusive styles are unequalled. 

We sell, direct by mail, the best 
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TAPICO MARMOT 
SHOULDER PIECE 
and MUFF illustrated 
are unusual values — only 
$17.65 forthe complete set. 
This fur is verystylish and 
will wear for years. 
amet The SHOULDER 
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ot including tails; 6 ins. deep in 
he back. It is mounted with four 
heads and trimmed at bottom with 
six large tails. It fits neatly at 
neck, is lined with finest satin. A 
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our Special Price, $7.65 
The MUFF is a very graceful 
design, and is made with five 
stripes in the body and one in 
the border. 
ee ‘ at top and 22% ins, at bot- 
th, including border, 13 ins. Beautifully 
‘th satin. Worth $15.00, our Special Price $1 0.35 
SHOULDER PIECE and MUFF, 
y Priced, . ’ : : i : : $17.65 
apico Marmot Hat as illustrated, worth $8.00— 
sal Price, 5 . * ‘ : F $5 .85 
{at Booklet FREE on request. 
of the above articles sent C. 0. D. subject to examination 
‘ess Prepaid if cash accompanies order. Money back if 
isfactory. 
Advice on Furs.—We will be glad to give you free advice 
are or remodeling of furs. Write us before having your 
yaired. We do best repair work and can save you money. 
108-1909 Style Book shows all latest fur styles with prices. It 
; valuable information on care and selection of furs. It’s in- 
x and practical. Write for it today—mention edition F 11. 
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9 State Street (Palmer House Corner), Chicago, Illinois 
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ioned into original designs by 
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Rare Minerals and Agates 
] made into unique Jewelry and 
l desk novelties. 
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shell. 
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Navajo silver work, with and 
without turquoise. 

Amber Necklaces and Italian 
Mosaic. 

Burnt, Painted and Appliqued 
Leather Pillow Covers, Banners, 
Calendars, Table Mats, Albums, 
and other leather goods in great variety. 
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FROM 25c TO $200 EACH 
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are illustrated and described in our elaborate 60- 
jatalogue, including eight full page color plates, 
ng Gems, Cameos, Agates, Minerals, etc., in their 
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eceipt of 10c, or we will send you, free of charge, 
-page Color Catalogue of Jewelry and Gems, if 
ention’this magazine. 
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clean; never 
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Bis-Kit 


All Druggists—15 cts. a box. 
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us 25 cents for one box 
or 60 cents for three 
boxes, delivered pre- 
paid. 

TueE Rat BiscuitTCo, 

10 N. Limestone Street 
Springfield, O. 
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By Mail 50 Cents 
CLOVER-LEAF CARD CO., 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Miss Genevieve Cowles— what room?” 
he demanded. 

““Four-forty-two,” the clerk said slowly. 
‘Send up your card in the tube.” 

Little Corky did not go near the pneu- 
matics. The elevators were placed around 
an angle in the hall, and he could see that 
one was nearly filled, so he started on a 
ese for it. He would send up no card, 
for he did not care to commit suicide. 

There was a man who stood almost in 
his path as he hurried to the elevator, and 
this man Little Corky recognized. He was 
Tremont’s most promising young archi- 
tect, that blamed Shipney. Little Corky 
brushed by him, jammed into the car, the 
door shut and they started upward. 

It was Shipney’s intention to have 
boarded that car. He had dined on the 
train and hurried to the hotel, but had 
lingered for a moment in the lobby to 
finish his cigarette. Here was some hasty 
brute—Shipney had not recognized the 
brute—brushing past him and into the 
elevator. When Shipney started to board 
the car the door was shut. 

“T want to go up, boy,’’ he protested. 

“Next car,’’ snapped Buttons. 

“Demned Chicago manners,” thought 
Shipney, as he lighted another cigarette. 


Genevieve stood in the window looking 
out toward that wonderful lake that washes 
up against Chicago, and seeing an equally 
wonderful, big, yellow moon slowly push 
its edge up over the horizon of the lake. 
She was wondering wistfully—if—that— 
moon— was— looking — down — on —a — 
man—named—Corkingham! For, after 
all that resolution of that outraged heart, 
there was little happiness in sight for her. 
She might marry Shipney, after all, but 
even in the fierceness of her anger, when 
her mind contemplated that desperate and 
irrevocable step, she shuddered at taking 
it. Yet she held Shipney’s card in her 
hand—he was in the hotel and already on 
his way to her. That must be his knock. 

She turned slowly, her heart throbbing 
and—then—that Shipney had the impu- 
dence to knock again—a brisk tattoo to 
hurry her. She swung the door sharply 
open in some impatience. 

She had schooled herself and even re- 
hearsed her cold little r6le when she should 
again meet the General Superintendent of 
Consolidated, but now all she gave was a 
little scream, and forgot all her lines. 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her 
—again and again and again. 

““The sparrows on the window ledge are 
watching,’’ she breathed in mock protest. 
But he saw nothing—knew nothing save 
Genevieve. He kept her in his arms and 
kissed her—again and again and again. 
They might have stayed there in one 
another’s embrace for eternities if they had 
not caught mamma’s footfall coming down 
the hall. 

Genevieve started to explain—many, 
many thingstomamma. But mamma, for 
once, had her say first. In her hand she 
crumpled a newspaper, in her mind she was 
filled with the fire at County Line and tell- 
ing Genevieve each tiny detail of it, not 
omitting the big part that Corkingham 
had played. He was embarrassed by much 
of it. That was all history now—why read 
history? He was living in the present and 
the future. 


“Such stupid elevator construction I 
never saw before,” sputtered Shipney, as 
he came into the little parlor where the 
three were. ‘‘One car gets out of order— 
both cars get out of order. I’ve waited all 
this while for the mechanics to get them 
ready. I’m for Tremont all the time. 
Brute of a fellow—native—almost knocked 
me over downstairs—elevator boy slammed 
door in my face. Beast of a town—this— 
no manners.”’ 

Genevieve fussed over him with mock 
tenderness. 

“‘Sorry they were so rude to you,” said 
she. ‘‘I’m so sorry that [ had to bring you 
away out here. But there’s a house here 
I want you to see and then I want you to 
build one like it for me—for us,”’ she added. 
She drew Corkingham close to her. ‘‘ You 
know Mr. Corkingham, Shipney?”’ she 
laughed. 

Shipney distributed his congratulations. 
It was all very confusing, but, after all, 
perhaps it would be much better if he 
married Margaret O’Connor. Margaret 
O’Connor was not quite so fearfully inde- 
pendentas Genevieve. Margaret O’Connor - 
would make him a loving—and dutiful— 
wife until the end of his days. 
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FIG, 1 
Shows position of hammer, 
patent safety lever and 
firing-pin when not in use, 
Note the firing-pin and 
hammer do not touch, but— 


This explains why accidental discharge is impossible with the 


IVER JOHNSON ittomanc REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 


You can drop it, kick it downstairs, throw it against a wall, with no tear. 
Nothing doing until you pull the trigger. Then it shoots straight and hits 
hard. The best all-around revolver on the market. 

Our Free Booklet, “Shots,” tells more in detail why the Iver Johnson has 
outstripped competitors in public favor. Our handsome catalogue goes with 
it, showing details of construction. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 32 calibre centre-fire, $ 
3-inch barrel; or 38 calibre centre-fire, 34-inch barrel - - - 6 

(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 

Richly nickeled, 32 calibre centre-fire, 3-inch barrel; or 38 $ 
calibre centre-fire, 34%4-inch barrel - - - 7 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or 


(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 
sent prepaid on receipt of price tf dealer will not supply. 


FIG, 2 
When the trigger is pulled, 
the hammer moves back and 
the patent safety lever moves 
up and in line with the 
firing pin, so that— 


FIG. 3 
When the trigger is pulled, 
the hammer is released, 
striking the lever, 
which in turn hits the 
firing pin. 


You can tell the genuine 
by the owl’s head on 
the grip and our 
name on the 

barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S : 
ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 


147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street. 
Hamburg, Ger.; Pickhuben 4. 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel 


San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 


Shotguns and Iver Johnson S LSS 
Truss Bridge Bicycles —— 


“SAFETY AND COMFORT” 


YOU ARE ENTITLED TO KNOW TO WHAT EXTENT AND EXPENSE THE 
RAILROADS GO TO GUARD YOUR SAFETY 


Day and Night. 


You should understand the AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEM — How, from superin- 
tendent down, an army of employes, each with his particular task, constantly guard the rails and 


equipment of the ae 
Southern Pacific Sunset Route. 


You should also know the trains on this Route are of superior equipment — Observation, 
Library, Chair, Buffet, Sleepers and Diners—and the LOCOMOTIVES ARE “‘OIL-BURNERS’”’ 
—all assuring you safety and comfort on a delightful trans-continental trip through a country 
of continuous scenic surprises, 


New Orleans to San Francisco. 


Send now for booklets “ Safety and Comfort” and “The Modern Way.” Mention THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post to L. H. Nutting, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York. 


The One Oil For Your Car 


No matter what style of car you own—steam or gasoline, touring car 
or runabout, air-cooled or water-cooled—there’s a special grade of 
Mobiloil for it. A wonderful trouble-proof oil that lubricates most at 
minimum feed. Won’t cause fouling -of spark plugs and valves. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is the right oil for your car under all conditions, As a safe and scientific 
lubricator for every style and type of automobile engine it has no equal. 
Send for Mobiloil booklet which lists every make of automobile and tells 
what grade of Mobiloil to use for each. It’s free. 
Mobiloil in barrels, and in cans with patent pouring spout, is sold by all 
dealers. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


% Paid on Time Deposits 


(Withdrawable at option) 


9 Coupon Certificates 


H 3144 yds. Embroidered Flouncing, 13 in. wide, 
and 3 yds. Insertion to match, 2% in. wide, 
worth $1.75; including our line of free samples 
sent prepaid on receipt of 50c, by 


° ; 4 Swiss Needlework Co., 647 Broadway, New York 


(One to Three Years) 
Write today for Booklet A. 
Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ga. 
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Let us Send You 


a Special Atomizer FREE 


with a perfume so divinely 
fragrant that it will give your 
toilet all the subtle witchery of 
individual charm. 


Triumph Violet 
Manxie 
Miracle of May 


Choose from the above perfumes, 
specially selected for the quality that 
y > won George Lorenz highest honors 
at five French and American exposi- 
tions. Fill in coupon below and mail 
to us with 10c to partly pay postage 
va and package. The Free Atomizer 
vi will be given for your dealer’s name. 


Triumph Rose 
Hexenblume 
Mountain [list 


New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 10c for trial bottle of 


perfume and One Free Atomizer. 
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of great interest to > 
Every Prospective Mother Low 
Something new—only scientific garment of 


the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 
bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing —no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can PAI Sipe rot oi: them made at home. 

Send for our Pine Iliustrated Book—‘‘Fine-F 

Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every onan 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 


send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 
same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 


book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & WilliamsCo.,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Direct from the manufactur- | 
ers. Highest quality work 
at most moderate prices. 


Elaborately illustrated catalogue 


showing College, Fraternity 
and Class pins and rings in all 
class colors sent free upon 
request to intending buyers. 
Many newand original designs. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
Mfg. Jewelers, 101 Mack BIk., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Fashionable 
| Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Yes,” he admitted, ‘‘I couldn’t give 
anybody—at least, not a blasée Washing- 
ton society girl—anything approaching a 
sensation. I understand the mystery at 
aston 

“Do you?’’ said Margaret, with a queer 
expression in her eyes. ‘‘I wish I did.” 

Grant reflected upon this, could make 
nothing of it. ‘“‘I don’t believe you’re 


| really in love with him,”’ he finally said. 


“Was that what you told him you 
wished to talk to me about?” 

‘“‘T didn’t tell him I wanted to talk with 
you,” protested Grant. ‘‘ He asked me to 
try to persuade you not to marry him.”’ 

““Well—persuade!” 

“To explain how coarse he is.”’ 

“ How coarse is he?’’ 

“To dilate on the folly of your marrying 
a poor man with no money prospects.” 

“T’m content with his prospects—and 
with mine through him.” 

‘Seven or eight thousand a year? Your 
dresses cost much more.” 

“No matter.” 

“You must be in love with him!” 

“Women take strange fancies.” 

““What’s the matter, Rita? What have 
you in the back of your mind?” 

She looked straight at him. ‘ Nothing 
about you. Not the faintest, little shadow 
of a regret.”’ And her hazel eyes smiled 
mirth of the kind that is cruelest from 
woman to man, 

“How exasperating you are!”’ 

“Perhaps I’ve caught the habit from 
my man.” 

‘“Rita, you don’t even like me any 
more.” 

‘“No—candidly—I don’t.” 

“T deserve it.” 

“You do. I can never trust you again.” 

He shrugged his shoulders; but he could 
not pretend that he was indifferent. ‘It 
seems to me, if Josh forgave me, you 
might.” 

“‘T do—forgive.”’ 

“But not even friendship?” 

“Not even friendship.” 

“You are hard.” 

“T am hard.” 

“Rita! Don’t marry that man! You 
don’t love him—you know youdon’t. At 
times you feel you can hardly endure him. 
| You’ll be miserable—in every way. And 
I At least I can give you material 
happiness,”’ 

She smiled—a cold, enigmatic smile 
that made her face seem her grandmother’s 
own peering through a radiant mask of 
youth. She glanced away, around—‘“‘ Ah! 
there are mamma and Augusta Burke.” 
And she left him to join them. 

He wande-ed out of the garden, through 
the thronged corridors, into the street, 
knocking against people, seeing no one, not 
heeding the frequent salutations. He went 
to the Wyandotte, to Craig’s tawdry, 
dingy sitting-room, its disorder now ap- 
parently beyond possibility of righting. 
Craig, his coat and waistcoat off, his 
detachable cuffs on the floor, was burrow- 
ing into masses of huge lawbooks. 

“‘Clear out,” said he curtly; ‘‘I’m busy.” 

Grant plumped himself into a chair. 
“Josh,” cried he desperately, ‘‘you must 
marry that girl. She’s just the one for you. 
I love her, and her happiness is dear to me.” 

Craig gave him an amused look. “‘ How- 
ever did she persuade you to come here and 
say that?” he inquired. 

‘‘She didn’t persuade me. She didn’t 
mention it. All she said was that she had 
wiped me off the slate even as a friend.” 

Craig laughed uproariously. ‘That was 
how she did it—eh? She’s a deep one.”’ 

“Josh,” said Arkwright, ‘‘you need a 
wife, and she’s it.”’ 

“Right you are,” exclaimed Craig heart- 
ily. ‘‘I’m one of those surplus-steam per- 
sons—have to make an ass of myself 
constantly, indulging in the futility of blow- 
ing off steam. Oughtn’t to do it publicly 
—creates false impression. Got to have a 
wife. Out with you. I’m too busy to 
talk—even about myself.” 

“You will marry her?” 

“Like to see anybody try to stop me!” 

He pulled Arkwright from the chair, 
thrust him into the hall, slammed the door. 
And Arkwright, in a more hopeful frame of 
mind, went home. ‘‘I’ll do my best to get 
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back her respect—and my own,” said he. 
“‘T’ve been a dog, and she’s giving me the 
whipping I deserve.”’ 


XVI 


N HIS shrewd guess at Margaret’s rea- 

son for dealing so summarily with Ark- 
wright Craig was mistaken, as the acutest 
of us usually are in attributing motives. 
He had slowly awakened to the fact that 
she was not a mere surface, but had also 
the third dimension—depth, which dis- 
tinguishes persons from people. When- 
ever he tried to get at what she meant, by 
studying what she did, he fell into the com- 
mon error of judging her by himself, and 
of making no allowance for the sweeter and 
brighter side of human nature, which was 
so strong in her that, in happier circum- 
stances, the other side would have been 
mere rudiment. 

Her real reason for breaking with Grant 
was a desire to be wholly honorable with 
Craig. She resolved to burn her bridges 
toward Arkwright, to put him entirely out 
of her mind—as she had not done thereto- 
fore; for whenever she had grown weary 
of Craig’s harping on her being the ag- 
gressor in the engagement and not himself, 
or whenever she had become irritated 
against him through his rasping manner- 
isms, she had straightway begun to re- 
volve Arkwright as a possible alternative. 
Craig’s personality had such a strong effect 
on her, caused so many moods and reac- 
tions, that she was absolutely unable to tell 
what she really thought of him. Also, 
when she was so harassed by doubt as to 
whether the engagement would end in 
marriage or ina humiliation of jilting, when 
her whole mind was busy with the problem 
of angling him within the swoop of the 
matrimonial net, how was she to find lei- 
sure to examine her heart? Whether she 
wanted him or simply wanted a husband 
she could not have said. 

She felt that his eccentric way of treating 
the engagement would justify her in keep- 
ing Arkwright in reserve. But she was 
finding that there were limits to her ability 
to endure her own self-contempt, and she 
sacrificed Grant to her outraged self- 
respect. Possibly she might have been 
less conscientious had she not come to look 
on Grant as an exceedingly pale and shad- 
owy personality, a mere vague expression 
of well-bred amiability, male because trous- 
ered, identifiable chiefly by the dollar 
mark. 

Her reward seemed immediate. There 
came a day when Craig was all devotion, 
was talking incessantly of their future, 
was never once doubtful or even low- 
spirited. It was simply a question of when 
they would marry—whether as soon as 
Stillwater fixed his date for retiring, or 
after Craig was installed. She had to 
listen patiently to hours on hours of dis- 
cussion as to which would be the better 
time. She had to seem interested, though 
from the viewpoint of her private pur- 
poses nothing could have been less im- 
portant. Shehad nointention of permitting 
him to waste his life and hers in the 
poverty and uncertainty of public office, 
struggling for the applause of mobs one 
despised as individuals and would not per- 
mit to cross one’s threshold. But she had 
to let him talk on and on, and yet on. In 
due season, when she was ready to speak 
and he to hear, she would disclose to him 
the future she had mapped out for him, 
not before. He discoursed; she listened. 
At intervals he made love in his violent, 
terrifying way; she endured, now half- 
liking it, now half-hating it and him. 

It was the morning after one of these 
outbursts of his, one of unusual intensity, 
one that had so worn upon her nerves that 
she had come perilously near to indulging 
herself in the too costly luxury of telling him 
precisely what she thought of him and his 
conduct. She was in bed, with the blinds 
just up, and the fair, early-summer world 
visioning itself to her sick heart like Para- 
dise to the excluded Peri at its barred gate. 
“ And if he had given me half a chance I’d 
have loved him,” she was thinking. ‘I do 
believe in him, and admire his strength and 
his way of never accepting defeat. But 
how can I—how can I—when he makes 
me the victim of these ruffian moods of 
his? Not that at times he doesn’t at- 
tract me that way. But because one 
likes champagne one does not wish it by 
the cask. A glass now and then, ora bot- 
tle—perhaps ” Aloud: ‘‘ What is it, 
Selina?” 

“A note for you, ma’am, from him. It’s 
marked important and immediate.” 
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Selina laid it on the silk and swansdown 
quilt and departed. Margaret forgot that 
it was there in thinking about a new dress 
she was planning, an adaptation of a 
French model. As she turned it fell to the 
floor. She reached down, picked it up, 
opened it, read: 


It’s no use. Fate’s against us. I 
find the President is making my mar- 
riage the excuse for not appointing 
me. How lucky we did not announce 
the engagement. This is a final good- 
by. I shall keep out of your way. 
It’s useless for you to protest. I am 
doing what is best for us both. Thank 
me, and forget me. 


She leaped from the bed and rushed to the 
telephone. She called up the Arkwrights, 
asked for Grant. “If he is still in bed tell 
him Miss Severence wishes to speak to him 
at once.” 

Within a moment Grant’s agitated voice 
was coming over the wire: ‘‘Is that you, 
Rita? What is the matter?”’ 

“Come out here as soon as you can. 
How long will it be?” 

“An hour. I really must shave.” 

“In an hour, then. Good-by.” 

Before the end of the hour she was 
pacing her favorite walk in the garden, im- 
patiently watching the point where he 
would appear. At sight of her face he 
almost broke into a run. ‘‘ What is it, 
Margaret?’’ he cried. 

“What have you been saying to Josh 
Craig?’’ she demanded. 

“Nothing, I swear. I’ve been keeping 
out of his way. He came to see me this 
morning—called me a dozen times on the 
telephone, too. But I refused him.” 

She reflected. ‘‘I want you to go and 
bring him here,”.she said presently. ‘‘No 
matter what he says, bring him.” 

“When?” 

“Right away.” 

“Tf I have to use force.’ 
hastened away. 

Hardly had he gone when Williams ap- 
peared, carrying a huge basket of orchids. 
“They just came, ma’am. I thought you’d 
like to see them.” 

“From Mr. Arkwright?’ 

“No, ma’am; Mr. Craig.” 

“Craig?” ejaculated Margaret. 

“Yes, Miss Rita.” 

“Craig!” repeated Margaret, but in a 
tone of immense satisfaction and relief. 
“Take them into the house, but not to my 
room, Put them in Miss Lucia’s sitting- 
room.” 

Williams had just gone when into the 
walk rushed Grant and Craig. Their faces 
were so flurried, so full of tragic anxiety 
that Margaret, stopping short, laughed out 
loud. ‘‘ You two look as if you had come to 
view the corpse.” 

“I passed Craig on his way here,” ex- 
plained Grant, ‘‘and took him into my 
machine.” 

“TI was not on my way here,” replied 
Josh loftily. “‘I was merely taking a walk. 
He asked me to get in and brought me here 
in spite of my protests.” 

““You_ were on the road that leads here,”’ 
insisted “Arkwright with much heat. 

“TI repeat I was simply taking a walk,” 
insisted Craig. He had not once looked at 
Margaret. 

“No matter,” said Margaret in her calm, 
distant way. ‘“‘You may take him away, 
Grant. And’’—here she suddenly looked 
at Craig, a cold, haughty glance that 
seemed to tear open an abysmal gulf be- 
tween them—“I do not wish to see you 
again. I am done with you. I have been 
on the verge of telling you so many times 
of late.” 

“Ts that what you sent Grant after me 

to tell me?” 
_ “No,” answered she. ‘I sent him on an 
impulse to save the engagement. But 
while he was gone it suddenly came over 
me that you were right—entirely right. I 
accept your decision. You're afraid to 
marry me because of your political future. 
I’m afraid to marry you because you— 
nauseate me. I’ve been under some hide- 
ous spell. I’m free of it now. I see you 
as you are. I am ashamed of myself.” 

“T thought so! I knew it would come!” 
exclaimed Arkwright triumphantly. 

Craig, who had been standing like a 
stock, suddenly sprang into action. He 
seized Arkwright by the throat and bore 
him to the ground. ‘I’ve got to kill some- 
thing,” he yelled. “Why not you?” 

This unexpected and vulgar happening 
completely upset Margaret’s pride and 
demolished her dignified pose. She gazed 
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in horror at the two men struggling, brute- | 


like, upon the grass. Her refined education 
had made no provision for such an emer- 
gency. She rushed forward, seized Craig 
by the shoulders. ‘‘Get up!” she cried 
contemptuously, and she dragged him to 
his feet. She shook him fiercely. ‘‘ Now 
get out of here; and don’t you dare come 
back!” 

Craig laughed loudly. A shrewd on- 
looker might have suspected from his 
expression that he had deliberately created 
a diversion of confusion, and was congratu- 
lating himself upon its success. ‘‘Get 
out?” cried he. ‘‘Not I. I go where I 
please and stay as long as I please.”’ 

Arkwright was seated upon the grass, 
readjusting his collar and tie. ‘‘What a 
rotten coward you are!”’ he said to Craig, 
“‘to take me off guard like that.” 

“Tt was a low trick,’’ admitted Josh, 
looking down at him genially. ‘‘ But I’m so 
crazy I don’t know what I’m doing.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you do; you wanted to show 
off,” answered Grant. 

But Craig had turned to Margaret again. 
“Read that,’’ he commanded, and thrust a 
newspaper clipping into her hand. It was 
from one of the newspapers of his home 
town—a paper of his own party, but un- 
friendly to him. It read: 


Josh Craig’s many friends here 
will be glad to hear that he is catching 
on down East. With his Government 
job as a stepping-stone he has sprung 
into what he used to call plutocratie 
society, in Washington, and is about to 
marry a young lady who is in the very 
front of the push. He will retire from 
politics, from head-hunting among 
the plutocrats, and will soon be a pluto- 
crat and a palace-dweller himself. Suc- 
cess to you, Joshua. The “pee-pul” 
have lost a friend—in the usual way. 
As for us, we’ve got the right to say, 
“T told you so,”’ but we’ll be good and 
refrain. 


“The President handed me that last 
night,’ said Craig, when he saw that her 
glance was on the last line. ‘‘And he told 
me he had decided to ask Stillwater to 
stay on.” 

Margaret gave the clipping to Grant. 
“Give it to him,” she said and started 
toward the house. 

Craig sprang before her. ‘‘ Margaret,” 
he cried, ‘‘can you blame me?” 

“No,” said she, and there was no pose 
in her manner now; it was sincerely human, 
“T pity you.”’ She waved him out of her 
path—and, with head bent, he obeyed her. 

The two men gazed after her. Arkwright 
was first to speak: ‘‘ Well, you’ve got what 
you wanted.”’ 

Craig slowly lifted his circled, bloodshot 
eyes to Arkwright. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he hoarsely, 
“T’ve got what I wanted.” 

“Not exactly in the way a gentleman 
would like to get it,” pursued Grant. ‘‘ But 
you don’t mind a trifle of that sort.” 

“No,” said Craig, ‘‘I don’t mind a trifle 
of that sort. ‘Bounder Josh’—that’s 
what they call me, isn’t it?”’ 

“When they’re frank they do.” 

Craig drew a long breath, shook himself 
like a man gathering himself together after 
a stunning blow. He reflected a moment. 
“Come along, Grant. I’m going back in 
your machine.” 

“The driver’ll take you,” replied Ark- 
wright stiffly. ‘‘I prefer to walk.” 

“Then we'll walk back together.” 

“We will not!” said Arkwright violently. 
“And after this morning the less you say 
to me the better pleased I’ll be, and the less 
you'll impose upon the obligation I’m under 
to you for having saved my life once.” 

“You treacherous hound!” said Craig 
pleasantly. ‘Where did you get the nerve 
to put on airs with me? What would you 
have doneto her in thesame circumstances? 
Why, you’d have sneaked and lied out of 
the engagement. And you dare to scorn 
me because I’ve been frank and direct! 
Come! I’llgive youanother chance. Will 
you take me back to town in your machine?”’ 

A pause, Craig’s fierce gaze upon Grant, 
Grant’s upon the ground. Then Grant 
mumbled surlily: ‘‘Come on.”’ 

When they were passing the front win- 
dows of the house Craig assumed that 
Margaret was hiding somewhere there, 
peering out at them. But he was wrong. 
She was in her room, was face down upon 
her bed, sobbing as if her first illusion had 
fallen, had been dashed to pieces, crushing 
her heart under it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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presents a clean record when it asks your indorsement. A clean 
record, free from blots, skips or spatter, shows the quality you need 
in executive action. You can trust a Waterman’s Ideal to faithfully 
represent you and obey your instructions. 


School Work Professional Service 
Business Activity Social Correspondence 
all call for some one, of the great selection, of Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. Every conceivable pen-point and all styles of holders 
are supplied to insure individuality to every one’s “hand.” Chatelaine 
or Velvet Safety Pockets for ladies, and Clip-Cap, never lose, for men. 
Waterman’s Ideal Pen and Waterman’s Ideal Ink make the perfect writing outfit 


From the best dealers who sell pens. 
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Economical — 


There is a very material saving in your power 
expense whether you run one machine or twenty. 


Four 
Reasons 


Why 
You 
Should 
Use It 


Convenient — 


You can locate your machine exactly where you 
want it. You have your power just when you wantit. 


Simple — 
An efficient motor is the simplest and most satisfac- 
tory type of power you can use for general service. 


Efficient — 


The absolutely correct winding gives a perfect 
balance and the greatest possible efficiency. This 
meansa maximum service at a minimum power cost. 


We make a specialty of small Direct Current Motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P. There 
are more than 30 frames suited to practically every requirement within these limits. . 
Write us your Power needs and our Engineering Department will advise you, free of charge, 

just what type of motor is best suited to your particular needs. Our latest bulletin, 


No.67, tells about ‘‘ The Standard” Motors, Dynamotors and Motor Generators. Write for it. 3 
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Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 4 
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For ninety-nine years the Hartford 
has insured against loss by fire 
and in that time has built up the 
largest fire insurance business in 
America. It has not only promptly 
paid every individual loss, but 
has given safety and satisfaction 
to its policy holders in all the con- 
flagrations of American history. 


INSURE 


The Hartford stands to-day with 
large assets and ample financial re- 
sources the leader among fire com- 
panies. But its proudest asset is its 
reputation for commercial honor 
and good faith. It will sell you 
honest and safe insurance. Losses 
paid “Cash Without Discount.” 
Is not this the Company you want? 
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“* Waterproof’ 


For everybody 
who wades 
through water, 
mud or slush 
and whowishes 
dry feet. 


“For the Man 
Outdoors” 


As nearly water-proof as leather can 
be made, treated by our special process, 
they KEEP THE FEET DRY. Supe- 
rior to rubber boots because leather 
permits the skin to breathe, and pre- 
s vents that deadly, clammy, “drawing” 
\¥ sensation. 

Wet-Defi shoes are offered ing, 10, 
12,14 and 18 inch heights at $7 to 
$8.50. Dark tan or black. Threesoles 
clear to heel, extra heavy stitching, 


etc. If your dealer does not handle 
the Florsheim Wet-Defi,writetous. 


) The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Tobacco Flavor 
Not, Pipe Odor 


TURCO-AMERICAN GLASS PIPE 


Smokes cool and sweet and clean. It has two bowls. 
Aninner one of fine meerschaum, from which the smoke 
is drawn through vents into an outer one of tough, 
annealed, non-absorbent glass. Here the moisture and 
nicotine collect and remain. T7yhat’s why only 
cool, clean smoke reaches the mouth—why the pipe 
mever bites, Every grain of tobacco burns toa white 
ash. No wet residue to throw away and the last whiff 
is aS sweet as the first. Easily cleaned and leaves no 
offensive smell in rooms or clothes. Send for one. 
Smoke it a week and if not satisfied money will be 
refunded. Pipe, with handsome, durable case, $2.00. 
Without case, $1.50. Postpaid. State preference for 
straight or curved stem. Send for FREE booklet 
“ History of Snroking.” 


Turco-American Pipe Co., 366 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


j and all afflictions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price, per« 
haps, than worthless substitules, 
but a reason for il.’’ Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 


25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Wonderfully 
Elastic! 


Page Fences ‘‘give and take” 
but never break. 25 years of 
practical experience woven into 
the fabric. No other fence has it! 
This is the “Jubilee Year’”’ or Quarter-Centennial 
o Page Fence. “Jubilee ”’ book FREE. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 89Y, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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THE GOMPLETE 
MUCKRAKER 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


of débutantes who spent a million a year on 
gowns. He heard them talk scandal, 
scandal, scandal, and saw them live it. 

“T ean’t stand this,”’ he said to Claudie. 
“I’m going to do something. I’m going to 
practice law.” 

Next day he opened offices. Shortly 
before noon a small man entered, who 
introduced himself as Mr. Dobson. 

““T have a case for you,”’ said Dobson. 

“Yes,” said Mike, astonished. 

“Tt is this: A syndicate of conscienceless 
Wall Street capitalists is scheming to take 
over at a low price a trans-continental 
railroad. Many of the stockholders are 
widows and orphans. I represent these 
innocent stockholders. I want you to fight 
this, to get out an injunction at the proper 
time, to raise such a clamor that these cap- 
italists, if they do get the road, will be 
compelled to pay a large price for the stock 
because of the demand that will be created 
for it. Do you understand?”’ 

“e Yes.’”’ 

Mike labored for six weeks. He was 
surprised to find that his legal papers were 
prepared for him and sent to his office. 
Mr. Dobson handed him a retainer of 
$500,000. Presently he struck the blow— 
he applied for an injunction. He venti- 
lated the matter in the papers. The 
people rallied. ‘‘ No,” said the public, 
‘“‘these widows and orphans must be pro- 
tected. Besides, the stock must be shoved 
up so these wolves will have to pay a pretty 
penny for it instead of stealing it.” 

The stock went up by leaps and bounds. 


| Mike was jubilant. 


That afternoon Claudie, pale and dis- 
tracted, burst into his office. ‘‘ What have 
you done?”’ he shouted. 

“Protected the widows and orphans,”’ 
said Mike, not without pride. 

“Protected nothing!” shrieked Claudie. 
“You doggasted idiot, the very syndicate 
you are trying to keep from getting that 
road owned it before they set you up to this. 
Now they have sold out to the public and 
all our friends are stuck, because they 
thought the stock you have forced up was 
a good buy for a flyer and safe to unload on 
these men.” 

Mike was stunned. 


CHAPTER VI 


Mike determined to have revenge. He 
studied Wall Street, that merciless money 
mart, with a church at one end and a river 
at the other. He investigated all the tales 
of robbery, of swindling, of buncoing, of 
watered capital, of fictitious operations, of 
the unloading of worthless shares on a 
credulous public, of the conversion of trust 
funds, of the wrongful use of the assets of 
insurance companies and banks, of all the 
vast and complex larceny of the place. 

It was iniquitous. Mike was convinced 
of that. The only way to stop it was to 
strike a blow at the arch manipulators who 
appropriated other people’s money. 

He learned that the billions of assets of 
a mutual insurance company were used by 
a certain clique of Wall Street speculators 
to further their robbing operations. This 
money was not the company’s. It be- 
longed to the policy-holders, who derived 
no benefits from it. 

He began his campaign. The holders of 
the original stock were exposed, foreed to 
sell. They lost control. 

Mike was jubilant again, and justified. 

Just after the transfer of the stock 
Claudie and Rouncey burst in upon him. 

“See here,”’ yelled Claudie, ‘‘ what have 
you done now?”’ 

““T have forced those corrupt stock- 
holders to sell the control of this great 
company, and put it on an honest footing 
with its policy-holders.”’ 

“Yes, you have!’ shouted Claudie. 
“You have forced the old stockholders to 
sell, all right, all right, and the principal 
one was Rouncey here, who has been your 
friend and has entertained you, and the 
man who bought it is the biggest Wall 
Street operator in the country. You have 
done a lot for the policy-holders, you have.” 

Mike was stunned again. 


CHAPTER VII 


“‘Ts there no way for a man to make an 
honest living in this town?” groaned Mike. 
There was, as is always explained in the 


| sequel. 
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Our Binding Guarantee 
 Insures Satisfaction 


You take no chances when you buy 
Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’”’ Garments. We 
never consider that a garment is really sold 
until you have worn it long enough to know 
—and are satisfied. 

Until then the garments are on trial. You 
are the judge. Your decision is final. 

Our Guarantee reads: “If any garment 
bearing the Kaufman ‘Pre-Shrunk’ Label 
is not satisfactory, it may be returned and 
money refunded.” 

It means exactly what it says. Our capital 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Garments — 


were it not for our “‘ Pre-Shrinking”’ Proc- 
ess which is exclusively our own, and which 
no other manufacturer can use. This 


; process takes all of the shrink tendency 


out of the goods before the cloth is ever 
touched with the shears. When the gar- 
ments are made up, THEY WILL NOT 
SHRINK, which means that they will not 
get out of shape, wrinkle, pucker, bag nor 
draw up. 


Kaufman Garments are supreme in style. 
No other garments can surpass them. They 
are well made. The workmanship speaks for 
itself. Examine it. Compare. They fit per- 
fectly, no matter what your build. 

And, in one important essential, which 
means more to you than all of the above put 
together, they are different and better than 
any other garments you can buy, 20 matter 
what you may pay for them—THEY WILL 
NOT SHRINK. 

The supreme stylishness and the perfection 


Our handsome SUYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, 
You should have it before deciding 


4409 for Fall and Winter. 


if you prefer, It’s FREE. 


CHAS. KAUFMAN & 


These Are Our Claims—Our Guarantee is Back of Then 
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and reputation is behind it. Every Kaufm 
dealer has our authority to make this g 
antee in our name. ' 

We do not know of another clothier whe 
would care to make a legally binding guar 
antee like this without courting bankruptey, 
For it goes without saying that a garm ent 
which becomes ill-fitting and out of shap 
after the first shower can never be 
satisfactory 

We frankly admit that we our. 
would not care to so broadly guara 


This ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’”’ Process, which en 
ders style perpetual, means a great deal t 

man who must be careful in his expen: 
He can afford something a little better i 
Kaufman “ Pre-Shrunk’”’ Garments than he 
has been accustomed to buying. Because, 
aside from natural wear, these garments 
always look NEW. There is no room for 
doubt about the satisfaction they will give. 
The Guarantee assures that. a 


%, 


in fit which you observe 
as you stand before the 
clothier’s glass, is ‘here 
Jo slay. 

Your dealer will gladly 
show you Kaufman ‘‘Pre- 
Shrunk’? Garments in any 
of the popular fabrics for 
Fall and Winter at $12.00 
to $30.00. Most people will 
find something to. please 
them at $15.00 to $18.00. 


SO 
PRE:SHRUNK 


To be sure of the Style 
Permanence which you 
crave, ask the dealer 
to show you this label, 
sewed in the garments, 
before you buy. 


PEN DRAWING and ILLUSTRATING 


Complete and practical guide to self instruction. 
Beginning with the pen, following in detail 
the steps of progress, putting the student 
in the direct way of success. 
The illustrations are not chosen merelyas 
pictures, butto explain some technical point. 
Invaluable as a practical course for the 
beginner; indispensable as an ‘‘ elbow- 
book’’ to the experienced. 
Price, postpaid, $1. Circular upon request. 


BATES & GUILD CO., Boston, Mass. 


Become a Competent 


Real Estate Broker 


No capital required to start, and our course of instruction 
by mail will qualify you to compete with brokers of large 
experience. Course is arranged in convenient sections. 
Can be studied on the cars or during spare time. It is com- 
plete and thorough, and is highly endorsed by successful 
brokers and graduates. Terms very reasonable; send for 
booklet F. It’s free and explains our methods. U,§. REAL 


ESTATE INSTITUTE, 260 Broadway, New York. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“positions’’—no ‘‘ruled lines’’— no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘“‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. Agts. 
wanted, 50 percent. Big bargain list, coupons and 
a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Free! We Buy 
Stamps. C.E. Hussman Co., Dept.S-1, St. Louis, Mo. 


in as many towns in the United States. 


THE MACHINE THAT 
MAKES THE MONE. 


} 


We are ready to prove that 


$3000.00 Can be Made 


This year,— next year,— and the years after Cleaning Houses by our 
patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 500 operators 


We make the most efficient stationary systems for Carpet Cleaners, 
Tailor Shops, Laundries, Residences, Hotels, Office Buildings, Etc, 


Outfits From $450 to $3,000. 
The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world, 
Genl. Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4485 Dept. F, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


BROS., CHICAGO 
“T MADE $12 55 | 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
Irom sworn statement af H. S. CUNNINGHAM, 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let u: 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We sh 
you how to, make 

$10 a day. OUTF 
FREE to workers. 


THOMASMFG.CO, 
426 Home Bldg, | 
Dayton, Ohio 


AMAZING FEATS IN CALCULATION 
PERFORMED WITH EASE! 


IF YOU MASTER THE SEVERANCE SYSTEM 


8966633 x 984875 =? a 
97237)4 x 896625 =? i 


Think of multiplying the above mentally in10 SECONDS! 
Think of adding columns as easily as you read, The system coyers 
every branch of business calculation. Easy to understand. A 
stepping stone to higher salary. Cloth, $1.00. o 


D. N. SEVERANCE, 271 Oak Street, Chicago, Ill. 
THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


on every sewing machine we sell. We 
Ship on Approval and trial to anyone 
and Prepay Freight. Jf not satisfied after 
using it three months doz:'t oe a a 
s Do not 4% mn 
Factory Prices ("one a 
price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
and learn our zsheard of prices and marvelous 
nev agers. Write us a postal and everythin 
will be sent FREE by return mail. You will get 
much valuable information. Do no¢ wait; write it Now! 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 693 Cc 


ROMANCE AT 
RANDOM 


‘ 
| (Continued from Page 17) 


and ever and anon he threw an in- 


1; 
ing look at De Lys. As for De Lys, he 


ight, and he did not care if it was right 
vrong, He was bent on enjoying him- 
He took the reins of the conversa- 
_ Mr. Forbes had been in Switzerland, 
semed. 
Did you go over into Italy—as far as— | 
Rose, do you remember Portofino-il 
.adiso? It was there, wasn’t it, that we 
« that carriage accident?” 
fr. Forbes’ eyes were like gimlets on 
ji, and Mrs. Farhall’s color came up in 
de. 
What year was that?’ asked Mr. 
bes slowly. 
Ye Lys appealed to his companion: 
‘ive years, was it? We met at Genoa, 
+. remember. How young you were, 
tse, and how ey 
‘That was the year before Mr. Farhall 
id,” said Mr. Forbes in his sober voice. 
‘was not aware that he was abroad that 
md 
‘Yes, poor Farhall was there, looking 
-her seedy, poor chap,’ said De Lys 


poly. 
Mrs. Farhall’s color had receded, but her 
‘ice was level and steady. ‘‘Would you 
ind getting me an ice, please?” she said. 
De Lys got to his feet, reached the re- 
‘shments, and returned to find the two 
‘broken conversation. Forbes was dot- 
something on his program, and De Lys, 
tens his blue eyes, touched the lady’s 


n. 

“My dear child, I must take you to the 
‘tive board. You will be more comfort- 
le there,” he said firmly. “I will not 
ingly witness pink ice overflowing upon 
nite chiffon. Come.” He nodded to 


brbes, and Mrs. Farhall moved off obe- 


ently on his arm. 

“Thank you!’’ she said tensely when he 
d deposited her in another quarter of the 
om. ‘‘You did that very well. It was 
st what I wanted.” 

‘He wondered why and what the exact 
lution was, but action was all that was 
Cae of him then—action and a ready 


— 

“T would do all and much more for you,” 
> bowed. 

“Mrs. Farhall!’’ A voice saluted them 
id he beheld a fair, open-faced, hand- 
me woman smiling at his partner. Mrs. 
arhall’s pleasure in greeting her was 
early unfeigned. A man was introduced 
y the fair woman, and Mrs. Farhall rose. 
he ball claimed her. De Lys was de- 
xted in his corner. He looked about him 
4” means of amusement. He had done 
is duty, had mounted guard till not re- 
uired. Now for another plunge! That 
e knew no face in the crowd did not matter 
) him. He stood poised for his swoop 
then he was greeted by a lady whom he 
scognized as his hostess, Mrs. Mont- 
omery Wheeler. 

“Ah, Lord de Lys,”’ she beamed on him. 
Not dancing? I fear you’re like so many 
ther young men nowadays, you like to 
e danced to instead of dancing.” 

“‘T like to dance attendance,” said he, 
ffering his arm, ‘‘and I’m going to take 
‘ou into the refreshment-room in the cer- 
ain knowledge that you need something.” 
_“How good of you!’’ The lady sub- 
ided gratefully on his arm. She looked 
bout her for a chair, in which he de- 
yosited her, and sighed. ‘‘I think they’re 
njoying themselves. I think it’s a suc- 
ess,’ she said almost interrogatively. 

“My dear lady, it’s a triumph,” said he, 
1anding her a cup of coffee. 

‘She sighed again with pleasure and weari- 
less; she had made great social efforts for 
his dance. 

“Tt was so good of you to come,” she 
id, her thoughts taking in her companion 
their sweep. The presence of this 
istinguished-looking young peer lent lus- 
tre to her party. She brightened on him 


out of tired eyes. 
“Oh, there’s my daughter. i yant you 


0 know her. Will you— Mabel! 

Mabel, on the arm of a proud youth who 

lerk in her father’s office, came to a 

ause, and, disentangling herself, diverged 
her mother’s direction. 

“Oh, this is my daughter, Mabel, Lord 


< 


ys,” said the fluttered mother. 
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The Weather Side 
Of The House 


There’s always aroom on the weather 
side of the house that’s hard to heat. 


But don’t drive your furnace—it’s 
expensive and will do very little good. 


The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the 
Perfection Oil Heater. It makes no difference how many times the wind 
changes—you can carry the heater from room to room as often as you 
like and keep the weather side of the house warm and cozy. The 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


burns as evenly and cleanly as gas and of course is very much 
cheaper. It simply can’t smoke or smell—it can’t be turned too high 
or too low—the wick can’t climb up when your back is turned like 
the old-fashioned kinds used to do. 


As cozy as a grate fire and not halfas much trouble. Burns 9 hours 
with one filling. Finished in Nickel orJapan. Every heater guaranteed. 


LAMP can be used in any room and is 
the safest and best lamp for 
all-round household use. It is equipped 
with the latest improved central draft burner 
—gives a bright light at small cost. Abso- 
lutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of brass throughout and 
nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor or bed-room. 
Every lamp warranted. If you cannot get the Rayo Lamp and 
Perfection Heater from your dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 
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Before You Buy 
An Automobile 


It will pay you to consult me, 


I have catalogues and confidential 
letters from nearly every manufacturer 
concerning his 1909 models. I have 
visited practically every factory of im- 
portance in America. I have seen the 
new models, had them demonstrated by 
experts and run them myself. 


I have worked as helper to an expert 
automobile mechanic in one of the largest 
factories in the world. For the past four 
years | have managed branches for well- 
known manufacturers in the larger cities. 

You can judge for yourself as to whether 
or not I have information of value to you. 


For a $2.00 Bill 


I will give you confidential information 
regarding any car you may have in mind. 
I’m not interested in selling you any 
particular make of car—TI’ll just give 
you valuable information about any car 
you ask about. 


You Can Have Your $2.00 Back 


With every letter, I’ll senda draft for$2.00 
on my bankers—The First National Bank 
ofIthaca. If you do not consider the infor- 
mation I give you worth the price, just send 
draft to the bank and they’! cash it for you. 

Is it worth $2.00 to you to have the 
unbiased opinion of a man who knows 
when it comes to investing your good 
money in an automobile? I don’t want 
to sell you a car—couldn’t if I did want 
to; I’m not in the automobile business. 


I Sell Motor Wagons 


In five weeks I have sold the entire out- 
put of our factory. Now, either I must 
have the best wagon in the world—the 
factory must be small or I’m the best sales- 
man that ever lived. You don’t need a 
microscope to find our factory. You can 
take your choice of the other two alterna- 
tives. I'll be glad to tell you what I know 
about Motor Wagous—FREE. Write me, 


WILLIAM H. DURPHY 


220 E State Street, Ithaca, New York 


| 3 _ In the 
4» ~ Box or on 
\ . » Your Person 
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¥ A PERFECT 


Union Suits 


ALWAYS MAKE GOOD. 
They are the embodiment 
of Underwear comfort. 
Every suit carries with 
it FIT, FINISH AND 
DURABILITY. 

isy Union Suits 
| have ‘‘the Lap with- 
out the gap,” and “‘the 
Crotch that covers.’’ 
Buttons sewed on 
| to stay; Never-rip 
H seams; Cuffs that do 
not get baggy or roll 
up; Reinforced Crotch 
button holes that do 
not enlarge; Perfect sizing and LAPS THAT 
POSITIVELY STAY CLOSED. Popular 
prices prevail—$r1.00 and up, according to qual- 
ity. It will pay to know. 


The Superior Underwear 


Co. 
134 Downing Street, PIQUA, sar Co. | 
_—$—$————— 


The Automatic 


Eye-Glass Holder 


»\ is the neatestand gee 
most convenient As ae 
device made to /% ‘}# 
hold glasses. v 
Chain winds up when not in use 
andprevents mislaying them. Asa 


Christmas Present 


it is excellent. Sold by jewelers and op- 
ticians or postpaid direct from us. 50c 
up. Our free catalog describes 30 styles. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane 


Est. 1832 ew York 


your dealer or write us. 
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The pretty girl looked at him with inter- 
ested eyes. Lords were not growing on 
every currant-bush in her circle, and, be- 
sides, he was young and good to look on. 
So was she. De Lys gravely took her 
program. 

‘“May I keep this all the evening?” he 
asked. 

Mrs. Montgomery Wheeler laughed 
pleasantly. ‘‘Oh, but why?”’ inquired in- 
nocent Mabel. 

‘“Will you give me every dance where I 
can put my name, Miss Mabel?” he asked. 

Miss Mabel endeavored to peer over the 
card to realize what trick he designed ere 
she committed herself. Mrs. Wheeler de- 
lightedly moved away on her heavy round 
of duties. 

‘“What are you going to do?” asked 
Mabel suspiciously. She had been thor- 
oughly enjoying herself, and she had no 
doubt whatever that she was going to 
enjoy herself still more. He seemed to be 
manipulating the program, and she was 
quite sure he was being wicked about it. 

““There!’’ he said; ‘‘that’s settles it,”’ 
and put the program in his pocket. Miss 
Mabel protested. ‘‘Let me get you some- 
thing,” he urged, taking possession. 

The proud young man watched his prize 
cut out from under his nose with a rueful 
face. Mabel, alas! had forgotten all about 
him. In two minutes she was heartily eat- 
ing unwholesome things with her new ac- 
quaintance, who was explaining to her the 
best way of cheating with ball programs. 
She gathered between her mouthfuls that 
she was booked to him for alternate dances 
all through the evening. She protested, 
but it seemed no good. Anyhow, she 
would cut off Freddy Wilding and give him 
the next. After that—well, Miss Mabel’s 
thoughts and conscience ran no further 
than the next dance. 

He had some good fun with Mabel, and 
also with other charming girls who were 
friends of Mabel, so that he presently 
forgot allabout Mrs. Farhall. She emerged 
abruptly in his mind when his eyes alighted 
on her in the refreshment-room. He had 
taken in a pretty girl in pink muslin for an 
ice, and she sat at a neighboring table fac- 
ing a partner. 

“‘T had every reason to think so,” the 
man was saying. The back had the slope 
of Mr. Forbes’ back. 

“Tf it had been so I should have told 
you,”’ said the lady. 

“At any rate ” he paused. 

““Fe that will not when he may’ sg 
she quoted lightly, and her eyes met those 
of De Lys. For a moment they burned on 
him, as if they carried a message. But he 
was enjoying the society of the pretty girl, 
and he smiled without responding. Mrs. 
Farhall rose, and Forbes (for it was he) 
rose also. In passing De Lys she flashed 
her eyes on him. 

“Lord de Lys,’ she said, “‘I wish you 
would es 

He had segregated himself at her words, 
and the two stood apart, both from the 
pretty girl and Mr. Forbes. 

“‘T begin to think you are right,” she 
said coldly. ‘‘Where does your penalty 
come in?’’ She glanced at the pretty girl. 

“‘Since you left me I have endeavored to 
put up with what I can get,” he pleaded. 

She laughed, not too pleasantly: ‘I 
really think the farce had better end.” 

‘“Willingly, if I may drive home with 

ou.” 

She deliberated. “‘You are not a very 
insistent old friend,” she said with diffi- 
culty. 

Her face was pink with her effort. 

“My dear lady,” he said, ‘‘if only I had 
known I had the liberty. Give me two 
seconds and [’ll shunt this pretty baggage 
and Mr. Forbes, too.”’ 

“No, no,” she said quickly; “you may 
as well enjoy yourself.’ 

“Rose, don’t go. I want to tell you 
something,” De Lys cried aloud, catching 
at her hand. 

Mr. Forbes fingered his dark mustache 
nervously as he waited. De Lys whis- 
pered in her ear: ‘‘Why is a cat like a 
cabbage?” 

Suddenly she began to laugh, this time 
quite a pleasant laugh, and, laughing, 
moved away. Why did she laugh? De 
Lys wondered. Why, she had not even 
waited for his answer. 

Mr. Forbes was the secret; Mr. Forbes 
was the solution. He began to feel a dis- 
like for Mr. Forbes. He watched her go, 
and went back to his pretty baggage. He 
might as well have some more Mabel. 
Pretty girls were like delicious slices of the 
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OUTDOORS 

In street, park and 
private grounds, Wester 
Electric Arc Lamps ate 
the most efficient and 
practical method o| 
lighting. They give g 
soft, well-diffused whit 
light, without glare o; 
deep shadows. They are 
made all sizes, styles,a 
finishes. Write to 
for booklet No. 71 


INDOORS 


In the store, Western 
Electric Arc Lamps’ give 
a light that preserves true 
color values,—and they 
attract business. In the 
factory they permit ac- 
curacy and rapidity and 
make night work con- 
genial to the workmen. 
These lamps burn from 


100 to 125 hours with 


one trimming. 
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261 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 465 West Street, New York 


BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE — 
$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance, | 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, &c., free. | 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, ] 
adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, | 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. | 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 15 A STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See R. R. Signs ; 


No Sudden Changes, No Variatio: 
whatever. Simply set the indicator at the tem= 
peratureyou want. The Regulator doesall therest. 
Prevents the colds that result from varying heat. 
Nocostitnot SENT ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL, 
satisfactory, —— —— = ———— ————_ 
Write today for our book —then judge what this 
invention means to you. Address Powers Regi- 
lator Co., 45 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 115 Fitth | 
Avenue, New York. 


Powers Heat Regulator 


Save 14 on Coal Bills 


Attach a Powers Heat Regulator to 
your furnace or boiler. Its action is 
automatic. It needs no attention — has 
no wires, no batteries, 

Silently and surely—night and day—it regulates 
the draft so you don't waste an ounce of coal. 


Keeps Your Rooms at 70 Degrees 


cause Ruby FREE 


To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 

D7, SS sold direct from the mines at 4% to % jewel- 

p DNS # ers’ prices, we will send free a genuine 
ai a Navajo Ruby in the rough, with our booklet 
Native Gems,’’ showing all gems in actual colors and sizes; also 

free Holiday Catalog of gem-set and other jewelry, Write today. | 


Stereopticons 


With approved equipment for the Lee 
ture Hall, School, Church and Lodge. 
Views covering all subjects for instruc: 
tion and amusement. Profits assured | 
giving public entertainments, Sma 
capital required. Write for catalogu 
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smith Premier 
Typewriter 


| New del No] 
/isible Writing 
Send for Information 


ne Smith Premier Typewriter _Co., CInc.) 
: Syracuse, N-Y. U.S.A. 
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_ Whether you pay most attention 

to the style, or to the wear, or 

to the fit and comfort, you'll 
find your standard in 


Our Book of Fall and Winter Styles 
shows just how the exclusive 
Ralston construction so perfectly 
combines all these features. 
It’s an authoritative guide 
to correct foot-wear for men 
and women. It’s free. 
Send for it. 
Where we have noagents, 
we supply you direct — 
and guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund. your 


money. Only 25c. 
extra for delivery. 
Union Made. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main Street 


2 OLD PRINTS 


and dignity to the home. We want American art-lovers 

and appreciate our fine Italian, French, English, German 

ese Prints. As an introduction, we will send for $1.00 

site *‘ Jugend’* (Munich) Print in colors, framed in 
taste. Six Prints, all different, for $5.00. 

ALA COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE SATURDAY 


same cake. He did not remember this one’s 
name, but it was of no consequence. 

“This is the fourteenth time I’ve been in 
to supper,’’ he explained to the pink mus- 
bo “How many times have you been 
in?” 

“Oh, Lord de Lys!” she cried, as who 
would say ‘‘Fie!’”’ ‘‘ Thisis only the second 


time.” 

“Oh!” He shook his head. ‘This is 
very reprehensible. Let’s go out, have a 
dance and come in again.” 

“Oh, but we can’t. I’m engaged for the 
next dance,”’ protested Miss Pink Muslin. 

‘So am I,’’ said De Lys promptly; ‘that 
makes it all the better fun. Have you seen 
the ugliest woman in the room?” 

““N-o-o— Y-e-es,”’ said pretty Miss. 

“Well, that’s she. That’s my partner. 
Think of it! And when I have the chance 
of dancing or resting or eating or talking 
or—well, anything, with sweet-and-twenty 
—do you wonder at my recklessness and 
desperation ?”’ 

‘‘T am only nineteen,’’ said Miss Pretty. 

“Marvelous!” He held up his hands. 
“So young—and so abandoned—so un- 
principled as to eat ices at midnight!”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘Here’s Mabel. Doesn’t 
she look bored?”’ 

Poor Mabel, with a short and middle- 
aged cavalier mopping his moist face, was 
passing. 

“‘Mabel!’’ she called. Miss Wheeler 
turned, but her cavalier was not to be 
thwarted. He clung like a bur to youth 
and beauty. 

De Lys took two steps out: ‘Miss 
Mabel, your mother has sent me for you,” 
he began, smiled, bowed, and gesticulat- 
ingly apologized to the bereaved cavalier 
as he whipped Miss Mabel off. 

“We'll take two rounds of the room try- 
ing to find your mother and will fail, and 
then, of course, we'll go back to Miss— 
Miss a2 

‘“‘Bllice,”’ she put in smilingly. 

She was quite charmed, and just a little 
taken by storm; but it was impossible to 
resist a whirlwind that knew its own mind. 
They had passed once around the room 
when she was amazed at discovering her- 
self alone. Somewhere in the distance she 
caught sight of Lord de Lys offering an arm 
to a seated lady. She went, disconcerted, 
back to the supper-room. 

It was Mrs. Farhall that had caused De 
Lys’ desertion. She arrested him as he 
passed by, waving her fan languidly be- 
tween herself and her companion, who was 
no other than Mr. Forbes. That deter- 
mined De Lys. The space between them 
disappeared in two steps, and he hung 
before Mrs. Farhall. 

“Rose, my dance! Sorry to disturb 
you!’”” He looked good-naturedly at 
Forbes. 

Mrs. Farhall’s face expressed chagrin 
and even something more—annoyance. 

“Excuse me, I think there is a mistake,”’ 


interposed Mr. Forbes. ‘‘This is my 
dance.” 
“My dear sir!’ De Lys exhibited an 


” 


undecipherable program. ‘My dear 

Mrs. Farhall rose sharply and went a 
few steps with him. 

“T did that well,’ he said complacently. 

““My dear sir!” she said with sarcasm, 
“you seem always destined to be an 
intruder. I wish ”” she bit her lip and 
looked back at Forbes. ‘‘I wish you’d go 
to your Mabels,’’ she said bitterly. 

“My dear lady, I was only carrying out 
the contract,” he replied, aghast. 

She turned away. 

“This is an end of the farce,’’ she said. 
“Tt has been very entertaining.” 

“But the beginning of the romance, I 
hope,” he said with a glance at Forbes. 

“T don’t know if you're a burglar or a 
—a mere jester,’ she said quickly, but 
with lessening acrimony. ‘‘Come, there’s 
Mabel; go to her.” 

“No, I can only go home now,” he said 
sadly. ‘‘Good-by, Rose.” 

Her eyes had flashed aside at Forbes, 
and she burst out laughing. ‘“‘ Well, good- 
by,” she said amiably. ‘‘Some day I sup- 
pose I shall have to explain you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and so, both 
smiling, they parted. But ere he had 
reached the door he was intercepted by Mr. 
Forbes. 

“Tord de Lys,’’ began the dark man, 
“perhaps you will forgive me if I am blunt. 
Are you engaged to Mrs. Farhall?”’ 

De Lys just cast a glance at him. “ No,”’ 
he said promptly; ‘‘she has refused me.”’ 

“Ah!” Forbes turned away and De Lys 
went out in search of his coat. 


EVENING POST 


“Don’t let us dance this,’ said Mr. 
Forbes, sitting down in the window em- 
brasure beside his handsome partner. ‘‘I’d 
like to sit it out if you don’t mind.” 


“Tf you are tired, of course ” began 
Mrs. Farhall faintly. 
‘““No, only preoccupied. Rose’’—his 


eyes held hers—‘‘I really did mean to 
come that Thursday, but the affairs in 
Paris f 

‘Please don’t—it was of no conse- 
quence,” she said, apparently interested in 
the dancers. 

‘“‘Am I forgiven?” He took her hand 
gently under the rose of the hangings. 

“You must admit it did seem unkind,” 
she said softly. . 

A little afterward Mr. Forbes frowned: 
“You never mentioned to me that you 
knew Lord de Lys.” 

She started. ‘‘Lord de Lys! Oh—no, I 
never mentioned it.” 

“‘T was astonished when I first saw him 
sitting there with you,”’ he went on. 

She started again. ‘‘You—you knew 
who he was?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Of course; I’ve often seen him at Rane- 
lagh and at first nights.” 

“Lord de Lys!” she uttered faintly. 

‘“Yes; he has an odd reputation—rather 
an eccentric. Don’t you find him so?” 

“T don’t—yes,” she assented weakly in 
her amazement. 

‘Well, I’m glad for one thing, Rose, that 
you refused him,” he said tenderly. 

““How do you Z 

“He told me so. He was quite frank. 
I suppose it was just now. He looked very 
crestfallen. He’s rather a good chap, I 
think.- I’d no idea you knew him so well,” 
he murmured jealously. 

“Toh, I don’t think I know him very 
well—really,’’ she said faintly. 

So he was Lord de Lys, and he had said 
she had refused him. It was bewildering. 
Her companion was looking at her with the 
pride of possession. 

“‘T’ve just time to catch Freddy at the 
club,’’ said De Lys as he got into a cab. 
“T think I’ve earned that hundred guineas.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. Watson. The second willappear in 
an early number, 


Gems in Glass 


lees ae of precious stones are not 
an invention of the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth centuries. They were common twenty 
centuries ago, and the collections of Europe 
contain many thousands of them. Gems 
as we understand them now were unknown 
in antiquity; the ancient precious stones 
were either cut in the form of scarabs, or as 
small, flat disks, or else they were rendered 
ornamental by the engraving on -them 
of some figure or subject. Geometrical 
cutting, as now practiced, came into use 
about the fifteenth century. The antique 
imitations may have been sold as copies or 
perhaps as original gems. 

Time and the effects of the soil in which 
many have long been buried have marked 
them unmistakably, and no one would be 
deceived by them to-day; for the action of 
water, salt, and perhaps of organic agencies 
as well have caused the disassociation of 
the materials which composed the glass, 
changing the color and roughening and 
dulling the surface. 

When the upper layer is removed by 
accident—for it is very fragile—the sur- 
face beneath is often covered with very 
minute and brilliant pittings, producing a 
most splendid iridescence, with a rainbow- 
like effect. 

The collection of antique pastes is a fad 
as much as the collecting of the genuine 
antique gems, and, indeed, many of the 
former are beautifully engraved and are 
veritable works of art. An eighteenth- 
century Ere conceived the idea of 
copying all the known antique gems in 
glass for purposes of study, and he repro- 
duced some ten thousand or more different 
antique gems in glass. These are sought 
by collectors, although they were not 
engraved directly, as were the gems them- 
selves; for the maker constructed moulds 
of iron or other metal and pressed the 
colored glass into these moulds, thus secur- 
ing a nearly perfect copy of the original. 
To make the reproduction still more exact 
the impressed design was carefully gone 
over with an engraver’s wheel. These 
copies are generally more transparent than 
would be the true gems, but thisis con- 
cealed by roughing the front and back of 
the imitation. 


| by helping them to buy them. 
| that when the womenfolks go a-shopping 
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THANKSGIVING THOUGHTS. 


Y the President’s proclamation, the 
last Thursday in November is set 
apart as a day on which everybody 

and everything except the turkeys shall 
be and should be thankful. 


Thanksgiving Day means to the col- 
lege chap a day of home-dinners and of 
football games. Only twenty-two men 
on the football field do not care how their 
clothes look. 


None of the others need worry either, if 
they wear ‘‘Sincerity Clothes.” 


While we are on this subject of thanks- 
giving, let us mention that one of the 
things we are thankful for is that the 
college boys and their fathers—and 
mothers, too—have more than ever before 
realized and appreciated in a tangible 
way the worth of ‘‘Sincerity” suits and 
overcoats. The fathers and the college 
boys by wearing the clothes, the mothers 
We know 


with father and the boys it means in- 
creased demand for ‘‘Sincerity clothes.’’ 
The women understand intuitively the 
value of our elaborate system of fabric- 
inspection in the bolt, our way of shrinking 
and re-shrinking cloth, linings, and even the 
binding tape; our untiring inspection and 
re-inspection of every detail of cutting and 
sewing—and the women know what it means 
for a suit to have been cut and sewed 
and made to fit and hold its shape and 
style and not to have been wrenched and 
tugged and twisted into false perfection 
by old “Dr. Goose’’—the hot flat iron. 


The college chaps have insisted upon 
having our Deke, our Savoy, our Strand, 
our Athletic and other suits; and our 
Grenadier, St. George, Athletic and other 
overcoats. Their fathers find in the ‘“Sin- 
cerity’’ lines exactly what they want, too. 


The Athletic suit and the Athletic over- 
coat naturally pop into your mind at the 
mention of football on Thanksgiving Day. 
The Athletic style is made broad-shouldered 


| and full-chested through its cutting and 


seam-balancing; not by the aid of a lot of 
padding. 

If your college boy doesn’t come home 
for Thanksgiving with a ‘“‘Sincerity”’ suit 
and overcoat, it will be wisdom on your 
part to see to it that he returns to college 
so equipped. Even if-he can’t get home 
there is a dealer near his college who can 
fit him quickly. 

Send us your address and his address 
and we'll send our Style Book to both of 
you immediately. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 
Our label in every garment ts your guaranty. 


* * * * * * * * 


“Athletic’’ Overcoat—A “*Sincerity’’ production. 


CYCLOPEDIA O 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Just from the press— Eight 
SS volumes; nearly 4000 pages, size 
¥ 7x10 inches; gooo illustrations, 
diagrams, plates, formulas,etc.; 
boundin half red morocco; sup- 
plemented with a series of 
practical test questions and 
indexed for ready reference. 


This is the first complete, 

“ comprehensive and authorita- 

tive work published which covers the entire field 
of Civil Engineering and all allied lines. It is 
an invaluable reference work and Home Study 
instructor, alive and down-to-the-minute—writ- 
ten by practical, technical men. Carries the stu- 
dent by easy steps from plane surveying, plotting 
and topography through the mostadvanced work 
in bridge engineering, steel and concrete con- 
struction. Shows the practicing engineer the 
easiest and best way to handle difficult problems 
that arise daily in his work. To introduce our 
Civil Engineering Courses from which the, 
Cyclopedia was compiled, we make this special 


FREE 5 DAY OFFER 


Without deposit—we will send you the books 
by prepaid express for five days’ FREE exain- 
ination if you mention the name of your employer 
and occupation. If you wish to keep the books, 
send $2.00 within five days and $2.00 a month 
until you have paid the special price of $24.00; 
otherwise notify us to send for them at our ex- 
pense. Regular price is $48.00. Order within 
thirty days and we will include FREE for one 
year, as a monthly supplement, the 


Technical World Magazine 


a regular $1,50 magazine, full of special articles 
and interesting photographs on technical topics 
written in popular form. 


Brief List of Contents 


Plane Surveying — Mechanical Drawing — Plotting and 


( raphy — Railroad Engineering —Statics—Strength of 
Materials— Roof Trusses and Mill Building Construction— 
Cost Analysis in Relation to Engineering—Masonry and Re- 
inforced Concrete — 1 Construction—Practical Problems 
in Construction—Br ingineering— Highway Construc- 


tion— Hydraulics —Water Supply— Irrigation Engineering — 
Water Power Development— Sewers and Drains— House 
Drainage and Sanitation— River and Harbor Improvements. 
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Feel 
both 
sides of 
Vellastic 
Underwear 
fabric; each is 
different —for 


N Saat Tic 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


is knitted by a special patented process, combining 
a soft, fleecy inside with an elastic outside surface, 
which fits perfectly and yields to every motion. 

Vellastic Underwear is absolutely hygienic; will 
not shrink, nor will the inside fleece mat in laun- 
dering. Look for the Vellastic trade-mark in red 
sewed on every garment. 
Sold by dealers as follows : formenand women,50c; ladies’ union 
suits, $1.00; children’s union suits, 50c, single garments 25c. 
and 35c. lilustrated booklet and sample of 

Vellastic fabric free upon request, 

UTICA KNITTING COMPANY, Utica, N.Y. 


eet LL. 


1D Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. ‘The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 


ten ounces each. Made of’ strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle, Worn between sheet and top 
cover, Price $3.00 a dozen, F. O. B. Cincinnati, or we 
willsend two full size for sample, post paid, for $1,00. 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
to the mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE HONORABLE 
MADGE 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


“JT told Martin,” said she, ‘‘that I 
wouldn’t marry him unless you came and 
asked me to do it yourself and assured me 
that I wasn’t going to spoil his life 

“What!”’ Mother said, ‘‘you aren’t the 
same girl?’’ Silly of her, wasn’tit? Madge 
didn’t answer, but just went on: 

“And then; directly Martin told you 
about it, youcame up and did it in the most 
delicate, chivalrous way possible!” 

I guess Father had never been called 
names like that before! 

“T’ve been so unhappy,” Madge went 
on; “I’ve quarreled with my own people. 
Only the boys have clung to me, and I shall 
lose them when school begins again. It’s 
all very well to let them be poor with me 
in holiday time, but they’ve not been to 
school since Christmas, and I can’t inter- 
fere with their education any longer. I 
must give them back to my uncles. They’ve 
cast me off. I’ve had to work so hard for 
my living—ever since ” She stopped. 

“Ah!” Father got up, quite glad to get 
hold of something to disapprove of, and 
longing to work himself into a rage over 
it. “May I ask why your relations have 
cast you off, young lady?” 

Madge just looked at him and smiled. 

“‘T would rather not say,”’ she murmured. 

“I thought so!”” Father’s tone was quite 
jubilant. ‘“‘And do you think then that J 
shall allow my son to marry a girl who 
pretends to be some one she cannot pos- 
sibly be—whose own people have cast her 
off ” 

“Shut up,” Don growled under his 
breath, and I felt like that, too. Madge 
was rather pale, and the smile died out of 
her eyes at last. 

“Don’t,” she said. ‘‘T’ll tell you if you 
like. I’m not a pretender, you know. 
Father was Lord Fallingfleet a 

Don and I clasped hands and choked. 
We dared not look at Father, but he must 
have heard us gurgle. 

“My uncle’s the Earl now, but if you 
really want to know why they quarreled 
with me ” She laughed softly, and I 
guessed what she was going to say: 

“Tt was because I would insist on being 
engaged to a young man whose father had 
made his money in tea!” 

Imagine the glances 
Father and Mother then. 

“Snobs!”’ Don whispered to me furi- 
ously. ‘Serves ’em right!” 

“Tm very poor,” Madge’s eyes were all 
wet, and the sun through the Virginia 
creeper made them so shiny through the 
tears. ‘“‘But I see that I ought to have let 
Martin tell you the truth. You see, I 
wanted his people—I wanted you to like 
me for myself—even if I did earn my living 
—I didn’t want you to like me because I 
was—because I was anybody in particular 
—I’m fearfully sorry ” Her voice broke 
a little. Mother was crying openly, and 
well she might. Even Mildred sniffed. 
She looked such a dear, standing there—I 
wanted to hug her and tell her I didn’t care 
what her name was. So did Don. We 
wondered that she didn’t tell them all off 
for the snobs they were, and wash her 
hands of us. But Don and I didn’t realize 
then how fond she was of Martin. 

“‘T really am an Honorable Madge,’”’ she 
said, with a queer little, husky laugh. 

That was the last straw. Don clutched 
me suddenly. 

“Let’s do a move,’ he whispered, ‘‘be- 
fore she’s taken to the family’s heart.”’ 


The Rule of Three 


Ij sixty seconds make a first, 
Ten firsts will make a winner; 

And, judging by the minute hand, 
It’s often time for dinner. 

For fijieen minutes make a pound, 
And twenty pounds an acre, 

Ij spread on thick and roasted well 
By any skilljul baker. 


exchanged by 


Since sixteen feet before and aft 
Will make an even barrel, 
While twenty reams go just as fast, 
Unless the soil is sterile ; 
So, multiplying this by that, 
And carrying the other, 
We get the simple rule of three 
Once taught us by our mother. 
—Ivy Kellerman. 
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Your 
Tailor 


F you should ask your tailor to duplicate one of Ly 
ue eran | a be in - Perea so a 
about it as Stein-Bloch went about it: ou s npn 

% he have the patience, time or staff—to say noth- The Stein Bloch 
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MEMORIES OF 
AUTHORS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


of the Potomac. When I returned to my 
seat, after the delivery of my poem, every 
person upon the stage was standing; the 
house was ringing with cheers; General 
Sherman caught me in his arms with fer- 
vent feeling; and, as to the success of the 
effort, it is enough for me to remember 
that from that day till the day of his death 
that great man remained my friend. The 
poem, of course, was published far and 
wide, and I may add that a charlatan called 
Madame Blavatsky promptly appropri- 
ated the title and the idea of it for a book 
about theosophy. 

Themes of ardor and scenes of tumult 
were, to Bayard Taylor, the breath of life. 
No other American poet has surpassed, and 
only Halleck and Whittier have equalled, 
him in the quality of passionate, ecstatic 
enthusiasm, as it is shown in his Bedouin 
Song, his Nilotic Drinking Song, his Song 
of the Camp, his Sicilian Wine, his Por- 
phyrogenitus, and The Bath. Those are 
typical exponents of a spirit that was for- 
ever aspiring, forever hopeful, always feel- 
ing the impulse and sounding the exultant 
note of joyous endeavor: 


Turn not where sinks the sullen dark 
Before the signs of warning, 

But crowd the canvas on our bark 
And sail to meet the morning ! 


Writing to me from Gotha, Germany, 
October 2, 1878, he gave this revelation of 
his indomitable mind: 


““T have been, until recently, so busy 
with a History of Germany, for schools, 
that my purpose to write to you has been 
postponed untilnow. . . . Iwascom- 
pelled to undertake the History for the 
sake of bread and butter. It was a work of 
eight months, severe and unremitting, and 
if it does not have a tolerable success I 
shall infer that no literary work of mine is 
destined to succeed. Lars, for instance, is 
a dead failure, in a business point of view. 
The sales, for the first two months, were 
just 1050 copies. 

“‘T believe the book has been praised by 
the critics (at least Osgood says so), but it 
seems to have made no impression on most 
of my friends. McEntee is the sole in- 
dividual who has mentioned it in his letters. 
Stedman wrote such praise of my Vienna 
Letters (the most ephemeral work!) as 
would have seemed ironical from any but 
an old friend, without even hinting that he 
had ever heard of a poem which is worth 
all my correspondence, from first to last. 

“However, I am one of those tough souls 
which cannot be changed either by censure 
or neglect. I shall go on writing until I 
either receive the right sort of recognition 
or am smothered to death under a pyramid 
of magnificent failures. I have an intense 
joy and satisfaction in writing a poem, and 
I never could write so fast as to get ahead 
of the accumulating conceptions. A nice 
prospect for my friends!” 


On another occasion, writing to me from 
the same German city, he said: 


“‘T had a new experience last week. I 
lectured, in German, on American Litera- 
ture, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Chari- 
table Association of the city. My friends 
were a little nervous, but the experiment 
was a thorough success. The hall was 
crammed; the ladies made over one 
hundred thalers profit; and everybody 
seemed delighted. I read, among other 
things, a translation of Poe’s Raven, anda 
poem of Whittier’s, both of which seemed to 
make a strong impression. I wrote the 
Lecture immediately in German, and, to 
my surprise, have received many com- 
pliments on account of its style. This 
“occupation that never wearies, that slowly 
creates and destroys not,’ as Schiller says, is, 
after all, our best refuge in uneasy times.” 


Of the poetic group in which Taylor was 
conspicuous not one remains alive. That 
group included, among others, Stoddard 
and his brilliant wife, Elizabeth Barstow; 
E. C. Stedman, George Henry Boker, 
Fitz-James O’Brien, C. P. Cranch, Fitz- 
Hugh Ludlow, and George William Curtis. 
The writings of Taylor evince his strong 
affection for Boker and Stoddard. The 
home of the latter poet, where I first met 
Taylor, was, for several years, in a house, 
still standing, at the northeast corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street, New 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


York. There, on occasion, Stoddard—the 
most subtle and exquisite lyrical genius in 
our poetic literature since Poe—would 
assemble his guests, and there I have seen 
Taylor, as also at his own fireside and at 
mine, the incarnation of joviality and the 
soul of mirth. He was in no way ascetic. 
He loved the pleasures of life. No man 
could more completely obey than he did the 
Emersonian injunction to ‘Learn what 
wine and roses say!” In the earlier part of 
his career he had fancied himself a disciple 
of Shelley: there is among his works an ode 
to that elusive poet, whom he invokes as 
Immortal Brother; but, in fact, he had as 
little natural sympathy with the rainbow 
mysticism of that strange being as he had 
with his proclivity for dry bread. Hewould 
have consorted far more readily with Burns 
or Christopher North, “‘the jolly bachelors 
of Tarbolton and Mauchline” (as Allan 
Cunningham called Burns’ gay comrades) 
or the genial revelers of the Noctes Am- 
brosiane. Not that he fancied carousal: 
quite the contrary; but he was very human. 
Like Shelley, he loved Grecian themes; his 
Icarus, Hylas and Passing the Sirens are 
fine imaginative examples of that love; 
but, like Burns, he habitually treated all 
themes in a spirit of ardent humanity. 

Neither Taylor, Stoddard, Stedman nor 
Boker wasassociated with the ‘‘ Bohemian” 
group that gathered round the cynical 
Henry Clapp, in the days of the Saturday 
Press and Pfaff’s Cave. Neither of those 
poets led a Bohemian life or evinced prac- 
tical sympathy with what is called Bohe- 
mianism. Stedman, indeed, wrote a poem 
about Bohemia—a poem which is buoyant 
with a gipsy spirit and a winning lilt; but 
it is one thing to write melodious verses 
about Arcadian bliss, and quite another 
thing to subsist from week to week on the 
precarious rations of a publisher’s hack. 
Taylor, roaming up and down the world — 
as Goldsmith had done before him—learn- 
ing languages, consorting with all sorts of 
persons, and earning his bread with his 
ae possessed the true Bohemian spirit; 

ut, all the same, his tastes were domestic, 
his proclivities were those of the scholar 
and the artist, and he typifies, not the 
vagabond but the gentleman, not Grub 
Street but Literature; and in literature he 
especially represents the rare and precious 
attribute of poetic vitality. 

It is difficult to depict, in the cold gleam 
of words, the inspiring personality of 
Bayard Taylor and to indicate its value to 
the general experience. As I think of him 
I see again the tall, stalwart figure; the 
symmetrical head, with its crown of dark, 
slightly grizzled, curling hair; the aqui- 


| line, bearded face; the dark eyes, glowing 


with kindly light; and again I feel the 
cordial clasp of the strong hand, and hear 
the cheerful, musical, winning voice. In 
the common life of every day he was the 


| genial comrade, enjoying everything, and 


happy in contributing to the happiness of 
all around him. In the life of the intellect, 
in the realm of thought and expression, he 
became transfigured; he was the priest at 
the altar, the veritable apostle of Art. 
There is, in the crypt of the Pantheon, in 
Paris, a tomb, of which the door stands 
partly open, to admit the passage of an 
arm of bronze, bearing an uplifted torch— 
the emblem of immortal aspiration. No 
symbol could better denote the personality 
of Bayard Taylor, the meaning of his life, 
and the abiding influence of his works. 
Upon his grave, at Longwood, Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a Greek altar, inscribed with 
the words: ‘“‘ He being dead yet speaketh.” 
It is not an idle epitaph. As long as there 
is beauty in the world, and as long as there 
are human hearts to receive its message of 
joy and hope, his voice will be heard. 


Not a Nature Faker 


“Ho, often,’ mused a globe-trotter, 
“do our best endeavors to do good 
to this dark and dreary world go astray. 
“Now, I remember a friend of mine who 
was a country editor. The local school- 
teacher was going to leave and he wrote 
a nice piece about her, telling of her many 
admirable qualities, of her success with the 
school, and winding up with the sentence: 
‘We commend Miss M to our friends 
who have secured her services, not alone 
for her delightful personal traits, but for 
the reputation for teaching she bears.’ 
“Next time I saw that editor he was gal- 
loping along, followed by the schoolmarm, 
wh was yelling, at every jump, that she 
never taught a she-bear in her life.” 
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Can You Spare *3 a Week? 


To Pay 


For an 


Irrigated 


Fruit or 


Garden 


Farm 


For a Home or For Business 


I Offer to Submit Proof of 
Demonstrated Crop-Yield Earning Capacity 
of $100009 a Year, or More 


Favorable Location, Climate, Soil, Transportation, 
_ Dependable Water Supply 


HERE is a simple business 
proposition open to any man 
who can pay $15.00 down and 
$3.00 a week for a Home 
Farm or a Business Farm. 

A Home Farm, capable of 
yielding an independent 
good living for an average 
family ;— 

Or a Business Farm as a re- 
serve source of living income 
in case of need, and in all 
events a profitably operated 
farm, where the climate is un- 
excelled, affording an ideal 
place and way to occasionally 
rest and recreate while inter- 
estingly and profitably occu- 
pied. 

First—I want to submit for 
your consideration our 
“*Papers in Proof.’’ These 
‘*Papers’’ are a collection of 
photographic reproductions in 
colors, from originals, are 
profusely illustratedand hand- 
somely bound. They are pre- 
sented in a form in keeping 
with the character of the 
Enterprise and the Community which they describe. They com- 
prise the testimony of many people that ten acres of Barstow-Pecos 
Valley Land can be made to yield from $1000.00 to $5000.00 an- 
nually. We have gathered together in this form the testimony of 
men of national prominence, 
as well as growers on the 
land; and what they have to 
say will be submitted for your 
impartial consideration. 

I do not mean to hold out to 
the reader that ten acres of 
Barstow-Pecos Valley Land 
will yield $1000.00 to $5000.00 
a year to its owner without 
effort on his'part. But I do 
maintain that such results are 
possible for any industrious man who will apply average intelli- 
gence to his industry, 

And I further submit a practical plan whereby a limited number of 
non-resident owners may reap such profits,—less a reasonable 
amount for competent superintendence for which we undertake to 
arrange, if you wish. 

Then I want to show you the wisdom of acquiring such land at 
this time, regardless of its availability for Home or Business pur- 


poses. * # * * 


GEO. E. BARSTOW 
President 
Pecos Valley Land & Irrigation Co. 
of Barstow, Texas 


Land capable of such productivity as has been demonstrated by 
Barstow-Pecos Valley Land represents the highest type of agri- 
cultural land yet developed. 

Such productivity is dependent upon soil, water supply and climate; 
and the areas where these conditions are all favorable to the great- 
est yields of best-paying products are comparatively limited, either 
as to present or future availability. 

Then, too, the amount of such land which can be utilized is further 
reduced by reason of this fact— Profit from such productivity is 
dependent largely upon Location with respect to Markets and 
Transportation. At Barstow all of these conditions are favorable, 
In older communities, where con- 

ditions approaching these exist, the 


Barstow-Pecos Valley 
‘Texas Irrigated Land 


$15.00 down and regular monthly payments at the minimum pay- 
ment rate of $3.00 per week, together with interest credit allow- 
ances, will mature a Secured Land Contract in just two years and 
nine months. 
But the purchaser may make larger payments and at more frequent 
intervals, and shorten the Contract Escrow period according as he 
may desire or be able to so do. . 
The Secured Land Contract recites these terms, and on every such 
Contraet the Citizens State Bank of Barstow, Texas, certifies that 
it holds a Warranty Deed in escrow ready for delivery subject only 
to the terms of the contract. 
Now let me tell you something about Farming by Irrigation. You 
have heard much about it, no doubt. Irrigation is a means of insur- 
ing crops against drought, but it is more. It makes possible accu- 
racies of operation comparable to manufacturing in business. Not 
only can you water your farm whenever it needs it, but you can 
water any spot on it whenever that particular spot needs water. 
These conditions, coupled with abundant long season sun-warmth 
for a fertile soil, make it yield beyond the comprehension of the 
Farmer or Fruit Grower who has never been able to thus control 
his rain which regulates his growing power. 
So, with much greater productivity your grower in the Best Irri- 
gated Countries farms less land, and by cultivating it more 
thoroughly, increases the yield yet more, and $100.00 to $500.00 per 
acre per year is the feasible result; and 10 acres is enough to keep 
one family busy and prosperous. 
These conditions bring about the ideal business-farm life. Such a 
community of small highly productive farms is like a town, and 
soon has its good roadways, schools, churches, public utilities, in 
fact all the conveniences that come with the prosperous close-knit 
community, though they pass by the great, isolated farm. 
The Barstow-Pecos Valley Land is within a few miles of Barstow, 
Texas, and Pecos City, Texas, 
(the two towns are only 6% 
miles apart, and the land lies 
between the towns, a little to 
thenorth,) served bythe Texas 
& Pacific Railway and the 
Pecos Valley Line of the 
Santa Fe System. 
The altitude is 2573 ft., and 
the climate delightful—some 
300 days of the year can be 
depended upon to be bright 
and sunny. Of the 30,000 acres of land coming under the Barstow 
Irrigation System, some 9000 acres are in cultivation. Fruit 
Orchards and European Grape Vineyards have been developed 
and prove the land to be peculiarly well adapted to these profit- 
able industries; soil, climate and proximity to market all favoring 
this locality over the older communities of this character in Southern 
California. 
Truck gardening is also highly profitable on Barstow-Pecos Valley 
Land, while standard crops are raised with more than ordinary 
profit on the larger farms. 
The Barstow Irrigation System was begun some fifteen years ago, 
and the main canal and main laterals have been im operation for 
twelve years. During that time the soil and water and the efficiency 
of the Irrigation System have been tested by actual operation — with 
what result you shall see from the ‘‘ Papers in Proof."* 

* * * * 


All I ask is that you Jet me send you this proof of productivity, 

together: with a sample copy of the Secured Land Contract, 

(copyrighted. ) 

Then if you want to buy for a Home Farm that can be made to yield 

you an independent, good living, or for a Business Farm to be 
cultivated under competent 
superintendence for which I will 


Jand has already reached values of 


undertake to arrange, you may 


$1000.00 per acre and upward, 
And there is an irresistible force at 


acquire immediate possession for 
$483.00 down, less 3% cash dis- 


count; or you may acquire pos- 


work to put Barstow values in this 


class, one more irresistible than 
profitably marketed, big crops. 
Take all the available agricultural 
land, and add all that can be made 
available by Irrigation and by 
Drainage, and you cannot double 
the area or productiveness of our 
present agricultural lands. 
Yet, according to the best estimates, 
our population will double in about 
30 years. 
Is not that an irresistible force lift- 
ing all agricultural Jand values, and 
most of all the lands which demon- 
strate greatest productivity? 
I conceive such land to be the best 
assurance of future independence, 
not only for this generation, but in 
even more marked degree for the 
generations to follow. 

# * * * 
After you are absolutely convinced of the wisdom of such a pur- 
chase, both from the standpoint of earning capacity and future 
increase in value, I want you to consider the properly safe-guarded 
procedure whereby Barstow-Pecos Valley Land may be acquired 
for payments as small as $3.00 a week, with what I conceive to be 
perfect safety to both purchaser and seller. 
For the present we are offering Barstow-Pecos Valley Land for 
$157.50 per acre, water-right included: 
Cleared, leveled, under cultivation, irrigated from canals and 
lateral ditches thoroughly constructed and in full operation : 
Ready for immediate delivery, so developed, for $48.30 per acre, 
balance payable $3.90 per acre per quarter, until paid. 
For the benefit of those who cannot pay $483.00 down for a ten 
acre farm, we issue our Secured Land Contract. 
Under the terms of this contract, delivery of the warranty deed is 
deferred, pending the accumulation of the requisite $483.00, and is 
made through the Citizens State Bank of Barstow, Texas, which 
Bank holds the deed in escrow in the meantime. 
This $483.00 may be paid in weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual installments, extended over a period of not more 
than three years. 
The Company allows 5% interest on installment payments made 
during the life of the contract from the date of receipt to the date 
of maturing payment, credited on each anniversary of the first 
payment and on the date of maturing payment. 


This Advertised Brand 
Available for Marketing 
Your Superior Products 


session in whatever period you 
choose during which to accumulate 
the requisite $483.00, provided 
only that you make a first payment 
of $1.50 per acre and regular in- 
stallment payments at a rate of 
not less than 30c.- per acre per 
week, and that you purchase 10 
acres, or, if more, in multiples 
of 10 acres. 

I seek to further develop this com- 
munity to which I have given my 
name, along the lines of its devel- 
opment to date. 

I desire especially to hear from 
intelligent workers who will come 
here to live either now or later 
—after results under employed 
management justify the move, 
Barstow is not Eutopia, but con- 
ditions here are more favorable 
than in most communities, for the development of independent 
manhood through the earning of an independent living from the 
soil one owns. 

To those who would escape the conscience-straining slavery of 
commercial life, and yet earn a dependable competence, this oppor- 
tunity must certainly appeal. 

Surely your land, for which you pay $157.50, must increase in value 
if, as you must realize, land is growing scarcer and scarcer, and if, 
as I must prove, we have here land capable of producing from 
$100.00 to $500.00 per acre per year. 

Surely, if your® neighbor, as I will show, has produced crops of 
such value, you can do likewise. 

Or if that be impossible at once, surely you are safe in buying with 
the double opportunity for profit—from advancing values and from 
employed cultivation for your account. 

Will you write me today, so that I may submit my proposition in 
detail? 

I especially suggest your taking the matter up promptly, if you 
desire me to arrange for superintendence of cultivation for you, 
Such service must necessarily be limited in extent. 

Just say, ‘‘ Let me have your * Proof’ and your proposition,’” and 
I shall respond promptly with what I think should lead to better 
things for you. Address, GEO. E. BARSTOW, President, Pecos 
Valley Land & Irrigation Co. of Barstow, Texas, 830 Missouri 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis. 


The income from $1,000.00 for a year at 3% compounded semi-annually is $30.22. 
At 4% it is $40.40, One-Third More. We cordially invite you to send for a copy of 
our free booklet ‘‘M,” which explains how you can send your savings safely and 
conveniently to this large safe bank. 


° 
HIRES OURCES: OVER: 


No Matter 
Where You Live 


@ The Great Western Tailoring System is 
at your service. It is the best clothes- 


making system ever devised, the modern 
logical way that insures distinct individ- 
uality and the particular kind of fit and 
style desired by each customer. 


We offer men in smaller cities and towns 
an unlimited variety of the latest styles in 


woolens to select from, and the benefit of 
the best tailoring brains in the world. 


@ Personal experience and skilled work- 
men enable us to make clothes in our Big 
Merchant Tailor Shops that please the 
individual tastes of discriminating men in 
every locality. 

g Our enormous patronage, combined with 
remarkable facilities for economical pro- 
duction, permits us to quote uniformly 
moderate prices in every range—suits and 
overcoats from $18.00 to $40.00. 

Q There is an experienced dealer in every 
town who shows our samples and takes 
correct measures. The name of the local 
dealer will be sent, together with new style 
plates, upon request. 


Great Western Tailoring Co. 
W. D. Schmidt, Pres., Chicago 


PATENTED 


Get the 
Peach Pipe 


Stem swings over bowl so 
you can carry it filled or 
unfilled in your vest pocket. 
Shield prevents ashes or sparks 
from blowing out. Gives a 
perfect smoke while motoring or driving and is safe 
where ordinary smoking might start fire. Best grade 
selected French Briar, premier quality, solid vulcanized 
rubberstem, $1; second grade 50 cents. Look for trade- 
mark on stem. 
ma Ask your deal- 

er forit or state 
quality wanted 
and send money required to 


Leavitt & Peirce, Cambridge, Mass. 


If you don’t like the pipe re- 

turn it atonce and your money 

will be refunded. 
Manufacturers 


PEACH PIPE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


m  Pat'd Dec., 
i 1906. 
Other 
patents 
._ pending. 
m, Copy- 
\ righted, 


PERFECT 
FOR ALL 
SEASONS 


An article that careful 
dressers buy repeatedly and 
exclusively must be superior. 
That’s the story of the PARIS 


Garter. It has taken the lead 
solely on its exceptional merits. 


ns ; If your dealer is sold out, send us 25 cents for 
The onlyshaped jy ercerized, or 50 cents for silk. Money back 
and fitted garter. ¢/you are not enthusiastically satisfied. 


Made only by A. Stein & Co. , 159 Center Ave., Chicago 


A Fascinating ~~ 


®, 

ry 
Flyer for Boys ‘ 
Soars above three- and four-story iA 
buildings or skims along close to H 
the ground, then, rising like a bird, ; 
soars slowly back to the operator, i 


Rich’s Toy Air Ship 


wen www ee eee ee 
-- 


Se. 


Chin 


eo P@2 ea 
yer ee 


7* —the most wonderful toy of the 
age—boys never tire of it—the 
old folks will fly it for hours if 
they can get it away from the 
children. Well made; price, 50c, 
3 for $1.00, postpaid. Address, 


Rich, the Air Ship Man 
Girard 


CHRISTMAS SPOON yr Tyee 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 
Cut is two-thirds of the actual 


Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 
35c in coin or stamps. A 
dainty Christmas gift. Fine Catalog 
of numerous Christmas gifts FREE. 
Send postal for it TODAY. 
The Warren Mansfield Co., Silver- 
smiths, 265 Temple St., Portland, Maine 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


RICH WOMEN’S 
INVESTMENTS 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


million dollars, and his widow got half. 
Most of her wealth to-day is in the secu- 
rities of the Huntington roads. During the 
last years of his life (which he spent in 
New York) Mr. Huntington bought big 
blocks of very valuable property in Man- 
hattan, notably some houses on Fifth 
Avenue. These are still the property of 
Mrs. Huntington. They produce good 
income and are appreciating in value all 
the time. : 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst is another widow 
of a California millionaire. She has large 
holdings of gold-mine stock and operates 
landed estates in California. 

One of the shrewdest women investors 
among rich women is Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs, who, though now living in New 
York, is a California woman. Her father 
was James G. Fair, a bonanza king of the 
type of John W. Mackey. She owns the 
Fairmont hotel in San Francisco and other 
important business property there. She is 
a constant buyer of high-class railroad 
bonds and stocks. She studies out invest- 
ments herself, and is admirably informed on 
market conditions. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid is another very rich 
woman in her own name. She is the 
daughter of D. O. Mills, who laid the 
foundation of his fortune in California gold 
mines and then moved to New York, where 
he has quadrupled it by good investment 
in real estate. He owns the Mills building 
and the chain of Mills hotels. He made 
nearly three million dollars in one deal in 
Lake Shore stock. Mrs. Reid owns a big 
office building in San Francisco and busi- 
ness blocks in New York. 

The lesson for the average woman 
investor, as conveyed by the investments of 
very rich women, is very plain. Although 
they can well afford to lose, rich women 
take few chances. When they invest 
their money they seek the best advice 
that it is possible to obtain. Herein are 
summed up two of the cardinal rules for 
the safe employment of a woman’s funds, 
large or small. The example of rich women, 
in this respect, is well worth following. 


THE MARAUDER 
(Continued from Page 10) 


The punchers awoke, cursing volubly, 
and one of them, sleeping remote from the 
others, on the edge of camp, shied a boot 
at the wolf. He stopped in his run, 
smelled of it, then bore it homeward. It 
would make a fine plaything for the babies. 
The puncher rode twenty-seven miles, in 
his socks, to headquarters next day, to 
get a new pair of boots. 

Four months passed thus pleasurably. 
Sometimes the family nearly starved, at 
others the puppies sagged in the middle 
from overeating. Always there were bones 
and odds and ends of hides old Scartoe had 
hidden away to gnaw on in moments of 
leisure, as is the coyote fashion, but they 
made poor stays to hunger. 

When winter shut down on the land 
Seartoe got rid of wife and children. He 
simply wandered off when the puppies 
grew big enough to care for themselves; 
and he sought another home in an isolated, 
barren ravine. In the cold nights that 
followed he took to consorting with other 
bachelors, roving spirits all; and very 
often they hunted in bands. They were 
few in number, because it is not coyote 
nature to run in packs, but this union gave 
them strength and made them infinitely 
more dangerous. Twoscore times they 
ran lonely, unprotected calves and killed. 

Later, they were so hard put to it for 
food at times that courage was born in 
them. One night four of them surrounded 
a “dogy,”’ a sturdy young steer one of 
them would never have tackled singly, and 
slew him. It was Scartoe who devised the 
plan that the three should run him by a 
bush, behind which he crouched. It was 
Scartoe who leapt, swiftly, unerringly, for 
the nose, and brought him down. And it 
was he who got a lion’s share of the spoils, 

Yet they were cowards, for all that. A 
coyote is always a coward, save when 
driven frantic by hunger, or when cornered 
and putting up his last fight. 

With the storm kings holding sway their 
foraging became less and less fruitful. 
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making rubber composition for the most suece 
solid carriage tire is well utilized in making Ke 
Springfield Pneumatic Tires for Automobiles. 
. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 


20 Vesey Street, New York, and Akron, Ohio 


your local jeweler can 
A é°will take“it*back™: 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Skate-making with us is not an experiment—it is a science, 
We have been at the business for over fifty years, and our skates 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write for a_copy. 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 


Most economical way to have bright, cheerful rooms—either Homes, Stores, Offices, Schools, Churches 


SUN Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 


100 candle power each burner. Bracket, pendant, chandelier styles; handsome, durable. 
The ‘‘SUN” Outshines Them All. Satisfaction or Money Back. Systems by Hollow 
Wire and by Gravity. gents Make Fine Commissions. Write for Catalog. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 324 MARKET STREET, CANTON, O. 


IITTLeBUCKEYe 


ost-Card-Projector 
ot 


Hed for electricity, gas or with improved, 
Blolutely safe acetylene generator. 


Fovides Home Amusement 


of the Keenest Sort 


t 
very post-card received adds to the collec- 
of views. It will show any picture or 
ograph life size on a sheet. 
hildren can clip the funny pictures from 
¢) Sunday papers and amuse themselves, un- 
alsted. 
Ne furnish them complete, ready for use 
OB ecctitutty illustrated Booklet ‘‘S”? is free for 


‘# asking. We will ship orders direct or 
‘ough dealer in your locality, 
]: Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, 0. 


| Makers of highest grade stereopticons 
for scientific or amusement purposes, 


apse 


A SUBSTANTIAL 
BUSINESS FOR { 
SMALL CAPITAL } 


$3000 per year is aver- 
age profit, many 


make $5000 


Small operating 
expense, practically 
no competition, sin- 
gularly without ele- 
ment of speculation 


The Aero portable vac- 
uum cleaning outfit draws 
dirt and dust from floors, 
walls, carpets, upholstery, bedding, etc., 
through hose into tank on wagon. Car- 
pets are not taken up— furniture not 
disarranged — everything thoroughly 
cleaned in its place. Demand is big and 
growing. Profits large and immediate. 
It’sa business you can enter without pre- 
vious special training and in which your 
investment is secured by tangible property. 
Write for Free Booklet. It shows why you 
will not encounter the competition and diffi- 
culties met in ordinary lines—why it is such 
a conservative investment for small capital 
—why it has been possible for hundreds of 
men to succeed splendidly from the start, 
We make six types of 
vacuum and two types 
of compressed air out- 
fits selling from $1450 
to $2700. 


Welead the World 
in installations of 
stationary plants. 
Write for literature 


AMERICAN 
AIR 
CLEANING CO. 
408 Sycamore Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


YOU CAN SEE WHY 
THE USONA 
SELF CLOSING 
TOBACCO POUCH 


is so popular with pipe 


<i>> and cigarette smokers 
4 ae everywhere. Operated 
vite hand; opens by thumb pressure; closes automatically; 


meats waste and annoyance; positively does not leak, An 


Pi priate and acceptable 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


Imitation Leather —25c— Large Leather —50c— Special 
| Styles, Grain Seal or Snake — $1.00. Postpaid. Atdruggists 
i jacconists. If yours does not handle send purchase price to 


'ESELF CLOSING POUCH CO., 523 Culver Way, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ou by mail. I also teach Book- 
horthand. Am placing my students 
in commercial colleges. If you wish 
a better penman, write me. I will send 
one of my Favorite Pens and a copy 
merian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM 


Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
My Sanitary Coffee 


AGENTS Maker produces 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight ; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 
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Seartoe stayed in his own domain and 
weathered the gales. 

Twice had he to eat of his own kind. 
Toward break of a wintry day he and one 
companion slunk homeward from an un- 
successful foray, their empty stomachs 
crying aloud for food. They watched each 
other with suspicion, for in each one the 
same desire was uppermost. Ahead of 
them, crossing their trail, a wounded 
coyote dragged himself, spent, done almost 
to death in a grapple with a ‘‘nester’s”’ 
dog. They fell upon and slew and ate him. 
Later, a full month, or perhaps two, when 
the same companion grew wasted and weak 
from hunger, and in all the forsaken 
country they could not kill, when not even 
a field mouse rewarded long hours of 
hunting, Scartoe ran at him, and, with one 
shrewd stroke upward, slit his throat and 
let out the life blood. He ate his fill and 
came once more into his strength. 

Only once during that awful winter did 
he pit his cunning against man’s guile. 
That was when the snow was off the 
ground, and a party of visitors at the 
ranch-house hunted him with imported 
dogs. Scartoe made the most glorious mess 
of his trail. He went back on it, walked on 
two legs in the sand for no particular 
reason,* crossed, recrossed, waded up- 
stream, returned to the starting point, and 
employed all the tricks his long years had 
taught him, and some out of pure bravado 
that were quite useless. Then he lay down 
behind a dead cactus and watched the hunt, 
watched the amazement of the men at 
the odd single track, watched every move- 
ment of the dogs, nosing and worrying. 
Tiring of this in half an hour, he went to 
his den and slept. They never untangled 
the web of his weaving. 

When spring came Scartoe was looking 
shabby. He was flea-bitten and morose, 
and he had a longing for companionship. 
A week of fine weather improved him so 
that he was almost the Scartoe of old; but 
the longing for companionship was tenfold 
greater. 

On a February morn he lifted up his 
voice to herald the dawn. 

“ Ki-yi, yeow-eow-eow-eow-eow.” 

A joyous bark answered. It was not the 
call of his kind, yet it thrilled him, for in it 
there was a note he knew. Hestiffened and 
trembled with expectation. A young collie 
came racing toward him. She paused 
doubtfully a dozen yards away, sniffed and 
growled. Scartoe threw up his head, 
thrust out his tail from its usual abject 
droop and went toward her. Then his hair 
bristled, his muscles tightened and he was 
ready for combat. 

Behind her came another coyote. He 
was big. Even the veteran, large as he was, 
appeared small in comparison. Where the 
newcomer had picked up the living that 
gave him such weight was a puzzle; but 
certain it was he had ten pounds the better 
of it. Not a thought gave Scartoe to that 
handicap. 

The big wolf wasted no time in prelim- 
inaries. His strength and skill had been 
tried in mélées from the ranges of southern 
New Mexico to the borders of Colorado, 
and foes had been swept before him like 
ehaff. But Scartoe was a general. Like 
lightning he dodged the swift rush, like 
lighting he ripped even as he swerved, 
tearing a piece from his enemy’s neck. 
Coyotes will not grapple and cling with 
locked jaws, as do the brave among dogs; 
they depend on the swift cutting powers of 
their dexterous jaws. Three times they 
came together; three times old Scartoe 
gashed his antagonist so that the blood 
spurted. Still he could not quite reach the 
throat for the death stroke. f 

And then the end came. Too eager in 
his desire to finish the battle, he left him- 
self open for the merest flick of time, as he 
wheeled for a fourth onslaught. With one 
hurtling, upward dive, the big brute 
reached the jugular, and Scartoe was 
thrown back, his throat torn, the life 
ebbing from him. 4 : 

The collie frisked about the victor, 
playfully showing her teeth, and together 
they trotted away. 

An hour after sunup, the ranch-house 
cook, on a quest for his infant son’s collie 
pet, came upon the torn, lifeless body. 

‘Jumping Jupiter!’’ he exclaimed prayer- 
fully. ‘‘It’s ol’ Scartoe.”’ 


* Author’s Note—A freak track such as this was 
found inthe bed of Mulberry Creek on the J. A. 
Ranch, in Armstrong County, Texas, by Mr. Erwin 
E. Smith and myself in August of 1908. It ran for 
half a mile along the bed of the creek and then 
became an ordinary coyote trail. 


because he’s TRAINED. 


If you want to be the man ‘“‘sent 
for’’ get in touch with the I. C. S. 
Lack of capital need not hinder; it 
doesn’t matter how little schooling 
you have had; ageis no barrier; it 
is immaterial where you live or 
what you do; you don’t have to 
leave home or lose a day’s work; 
there are no books to buy. 

The attached coupon will lead 
the way. Cut it out. Mark it— 
mail itnow. There’s no charge for 
the advice it will bring. 

During September, 228 students 
voluntarily reported salary in- 
creases and promotions secured 
wholly through I. C. S. training. 


The Business of This Place 


is to Raise Salaries 


Training is the one great essential to success. 
man need remain in the “dollar a day”’ ranks. 
ambition to rise and can read and write, there is no limit to the success to which 
you can attain through the help of the International Correspondence Schools. 


Are you the man that is sent for when expert information is wanted? 
Such a man is always in demand at a big salary, because he knows, 


Nowadays, no ambitious 
So long as you have the 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
position before which I have marked 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Name 


Street and No. 


Toys that 
gladden 
the hearts 
of our dear 
little ones 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTY 


You can start a circus with a few pieces then keep adding until your Greatest Show 
on Earthis complete. Newadditionsfor1908. Get your dealer to show them to you. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY, 


The elephant can do tricks you 


never heard of. The donkey is ** cuter’’ than any animal Barnum ever had. Then there 
is the horse, the hobo and the dog, the ringmaster, the lady rider, the negro and the 
goat. The clowns make grown-up people, as well as children, laugh for hours. No end to the 
funny tricks discovered every day. The figuresare made of solid wood, jointed like French 
dolls, painted in oil colors; the clowns and others are dressed in fancy costumes. Will stand 
the roughest kind of treatment; children never tire of it and mothers say it’s the greatest toy 


they ever saw. 
urés in a set. 


literature with latest illustrations, free. 


SOLD IN SETS, 50c to $25.00 and over, according to the number of fig- 
lf your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and we will mail you 


» THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. 


and Patentees, Manufacturers of the world renowned SCHOENHUT Toy Pianos 


Do not send 
money, wrile firsi | 


BALUSTED 1 
AN. FORLIGH Cou eCPKE: 


2272 Adams &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 


1872 
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‘Our Own Factories, Used Exclusively and Entirely by Us for the Manufacture of Toys and Novelties 
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Patents, Trade-Marks, Designs and Copyrights 
Booklet containing full information furnished on re- 
quest. LANGDON MOORE (formerly Examiner 
U. S. Pat. Office), 900 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


We positively teach you how in one lesson, 
CANDY: Outfit $3.00, Booklet free. Agents wanted. 


MUD The Home Candy Makers, 121 Bar Street, Canton, O. 


54 


THE COOKING SCHOOL 


Best Chefs and Cooks say it 
is the secret of their success 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives a delightfully appetizing 

flavor to all Soups, Gravies and 

Stews, and is the ideal sauce for 

Steaks, Roast Meats, Fish, Salads 
and Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 


— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of Starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 11-21, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


POCKET SYSTEM 


Keep your notes and memos 
safe, tidy, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and in your vest pocket 
right where you can lay your 
hand on the one you want ata 
moment's notice. Geta 


VEST POCKET 


= UNIMATIC rece 


Leaf 
Memorandum Book 


= Has all the above features of 

convenience. Sheet size 2x4 

= inches. 50 gilt edge sheets, 

with cover of genuine Black 

Morocco and leather tabbed in- 

rt dex — sent postpaid or through 

ms 5 your dealer for $1. Your choice 
of rulings (see illustration), 


- Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co. 
4002 Laclede Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Resident and Correspondence 
Thorough and Reliable Courses in 


Designing, Illustrating, Cartooning 


4 


o j G. H. Lockwood, Instructor, 16 years’ practical 
GS, experience, author of first course of this kind in 
Mig America. 1892. Guarantee plan. Free Test 


Lesson, Write to-day for full information 
and Free sample copy Student’s Art Magazine. 


Lockwood-Stoltz Art School, Dept. B, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Everything new in photography. 


Camera Craft Carries the most advertising. 
Samplecopy upon request. San Francisco, Cal. 


Address: 727 Call Bldg., 


Be a Window Trimmer. They earn $25 to $75 per week 


The Koester School (resident) fits you to 
yecome an expert window dresser and show 
| card writer. Only short time required. Good 
salaried positions almost always open. The 
only thorough, practical, up-to-date school 
in America. Our diploma is your best rec- 


ommendations. Tuition very moderate.Can 
startatany time. Write for full particu- 
lars. KOESTER SCHOOL OF WINDOW 
DRESSING, 26 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE BUYING END 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


When this information is not forthcoming 
the merchant buys a single garment, a 
single yard, submits this sample to his 
wholesale house, and asks that it be dupli- 
cated. Of course, the department store 
buys much of its stock from manufacturers, 
and at very favorable prices, because of its 
large orders. Yet the small merchant, 
taking advantage of its machinery in this 
way, can usually get goods approximately 
the same, and the merchandise manager 
of one New York department store says 
that he has known small merchants, buying 
in this way, actually getting an article at 
prices that enabled them to undersell his 
own establishment. 

In fighting catalogue houses the aggres- 
sive country merchant follows a plan not 
so very different. Investigation in his own 


community will show who is buying outside. | 


If he finds out what is purchased, gaps in his 
own stock will usually be revealed. Much 
of the patronage he thought was going out 
by mail, aJlured by bargain prices, is really 
going by train and trolley to the nearest 
town where complete stocks are carried and 
the best grades of goods. 


A Money-Making Drug Store 


One of the most profitable drug stores in 
New York is a place in the Wall Street 
district, established several years ago by 
three young pharmacists whose experience 
had been confined to Brooklyn. They first 
investigated drug stores in other cities and 
settled on one in Philadelphia as their kind 
—a store with a small prescription counter 
and an enormous traffic in ‘‘sundries.” 
People buy medicines in their own neigh- 
borhoods, as a rule, and a drug store in the 
financial district must sell many things 
besides drugs. 

Then they secured a store. It was a 
gloomy place, and within four years had 
been the graveyard of a lunch-counter, a 
bookshop, an auction-room, a men’s fur- 
nishing store and a saloon. Shortly after 
their opening the landlord covered the 
front of the place with scaffolding, making 
alterations in the building above. Thus, 
during the first two years, business was 
transacted in a cavern, reached through a 
tunnel that should normally have been 
a sidewalk. There was just one good point 
about this store then. Sitting two steps 
below the sidewalk, pedestrians hurrying 
through the tunnel were as likely as not to 
fall into the store. Once in, it was easier to 
stay and look at goods than to get out 
again. 

This establishment has been built up 


| largely by intelligent buying. 


Every line carried is a complete assort- 
ment, from the cheapest to the best grades. 
A rigid record being kept of every line, the 
assortments are never broken. Hardly a 
month goes by but some new line is tested, 
and made permanent or discarded, accord- 
ing to results. 

This drug store has sold canary birds. 
Its souvenir post-card trade, started onja 
small scale, now runs to several thousand 
dollars yearly. 

At the outset the partners had to sell 
property in Brooklyn to get capital. But 
they began discounting bills as soon as 
possible, to establish good credit, and after 
credit had been taken care of they let it be 
known that there was always ready money 
on hand for attractive offers in merchan- 
dise. In a great mercantile and manu- 
facturing centre there are good fish to be 
caught with a bait of ready money. A 
manufacturer discontinues some line and 
looks about for a quick purchaser for his 
remainders; or a wholesale house brings 
together several dozen choice odds and 
ends that cannot be given to drummers, as 
there is often hardly stock enough to fill 
a single order. 

The merchant who enjoys a reputation 
for cash or short-term purchases can gener- 
ally have the first refusal of such *‘jobs” 
if he goes about the matter properly, and he 
can thus buy in, as this store does almost 
daily, good things that competitors never see. 


EVENING POST 


Lightweight 
PEERLESS 
TABLE 

Open. 


ae ae a 


not the faintest 

conception of the 
value, the convenience, 
the wonderful utility of 
the Lightweight Peer- 
less Folding Table 
unless you have seen it. 
It is different from the old-style, frail, 
rickety folding tables. It is built on a 
new plan. The strength of the Peerless 
will astonish you, being due to a con- 
struction no other table has. Its hand- 
some appearance, beautifully grained 
(triple veneered) natural wood top and 
its many varied styles to harmonize with 
the finest furniture gives you in the 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


PEERLESS. 


A Dining Room Table, Card Table, Sewing Table, Writing 
Table, a folding table for every purpose. Elegant enough 
for any function and light, but strong enough for any service. 


Success 


in 
Folding 
Tables 


A Twelve Pound Table 
Supporting 1002 Pounds 


Asa Dining Table the Peerless is the very thing for small rooms, where 
is valuable. The 48 inch table seats eight. Strong, stable and a beautiful 
of furniture. Can be set up in a moment and out of the way when not ne 


square. Top finished in green baize, leatherette or natural wood(triple vena 
ALL TABLES FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Peerless Folding Tables are sold by all dealers. Send for our beautifully 


illustrated booklet, describing all of our folding tables. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle we will tell you one who does or supply you direct. 


How Much 


You Save 
By Getting 


OU want to make every cent you spend this year, count for quality and economy. 
Y If you need a stove or range, don’t buy until you get our factory prices. 

I promise you that I will save you $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
high as $18, $20 and even $30 on our largest. And I promise you that you cannot get amy- 
where at any price, a better stove or range than the Kalamazoo. 

Just let me quote you prices. Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 
quality and prices, with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 
That will tell the story, You can see for yourself. You want to save money and you 
want to get high quality. Why not investigate our plan, then? Why not let me show 
you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices on stoves or ranges? 

We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices. 


On 360 Days Approval Test—"iraie® 


I promise, in black and white, to refund your money —every cent of it 
—if you do not find your purchase in every way exactly as represented. 

Remember, every Kalamazoo is of the highest possible grade, made 
of the best materials and in the best manner. You deal directly with 
the manufacturers — a company that has a larger number of individual 
customers than any other stove company in existence. We have sold 
thousands of stoves and ranges to readers of this journal, and no 
4 doubt can refer you to near neighbors who have saved money 
by buying a Kalamazoo. Many customers write that they 
have saved enough on a single Kalamazoo to pay for a whole season’s | 
You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new dress, an article of furn! 
or perhaps to pay your taxes. Is it not to your interest to get our prices? 


Send Postal For Catalogue 


For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, No. 152 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, No. 808 
Fully describing more than 300 sizes and styles of Coal and 
Ranges, Gas Stoves and Ranges, Coal and Wood Heaters 
Ranges, Base Burners, Laundry Stoves, Etc. I know that if 
our prices+and see our quality you will not even think of buy 
other make, Let me show you how much you can save. 


William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, 


‘Christmas Post Ca 
GIVEN Six finest gold embossed C! 


Cards; new and lovely des 
quisitely beautiful colors, our big post ca 
and trial subscription to popular magazine, 

send 10 cts. for mailing expense. 18 card: 
ent, and one year’s subscription, 25 cts. 
and subscription free if you send us orders f 


TRADE MARK 


All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 
ent thermometers 
which make bak- 
ing and: roasting 


easy. 
Do You Want 
Greatest Value? 


¢ The largest retail piano 


business in the world has been built up by us in 
the past 45 years. Let us send you free information 
and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan of 
easy payments. Pianos shipped 


everywhere. R¢ YM We give abso- ; 
lute guarantee F of highest mu- HOUSEHOLD, 835 JACKSON ST., TO: 
sical qualities. All prices | Mated Pair 


SQUA 


Send for our handso 
Book, telling how 
breeding squabs. 


billing, or 
kissing — 
From eggs 
to squabs 


wonderfully reasonable. Special Bargains: 12 sec- 
ond-hand Steinway Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & 
Healys, 6 Washburns, rebuilt in our factory equal to 
new, at very low prices. Teachers and students | jn four 

would appreciate these instruments. Write today. | weeks. be fa 


LYON & HEALY | ey = 


32 Adams Street, CHICAGO Howard &t., 


Is Your Upholstered 
Furniture as Good 
_as Your Neighbor's? 


If yours is 


Seal Line 


BY MUELLER & SLACK CO 


The Bronze 


| MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


} (and your neighbor’s is not), 
| There’s a good reason why Yours is better. 


| Our Style Book 


of Fine Upholstered Furniture will 
tell you some things about The Bronze 
Seal Line you would like to know. 
Write for it today. We’llsend it free. 


Rocker No. 2769, herewith illustrated, has 
on it a Bronze Seal of guarantee aud identifi- 
eation. This seal guarantees material and 
workmanship to be good all the way through— 
inside and outside. 

The responsibility of every detail of the mak- 
ing of this rocker, from designer to shipping 
clerk, may be located by its number. eswlt: 
Every artisan and workman put his very best 
into his work —and produced a rocker that 
assures for you the most for your money in 
style and comfort, 

Please write us today. We will send you our 

Free Style Book and tell you where represent- 
ative pieces of the Bronze Seal Line may be 
seen and purchased, Address 


Mueller & Slack Co., Dept. 10, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


an 


A Pencil Sharpener for $1 


Which meets the requirements of the 
large or small Office, Home or School 


E SHAVER is simple and practical, the operation is so 
it can be used by anyone. All kinds of pencils can be 
d, including the large color pencils, The blades are made 
tool steel and hardened to resist the wear of the lead. 
cut with the grain of the wood and when dull in one place 
shifted to a new position, thus using nearly the entire length 
blade. The base, which is a receptacle for the chips, rests on 
tips, which prevents marring the clesk, 

Sharpener should be in every home, especially where there 
dren in school. It is also a useful article for a lady's desk. 
i134 Sharpener is guarantee<! and if not satisfactory money will 
eretunded. Sample mailed on trial to responsible parties if they 
will to remit $1.00 or return postpaid. 

_ A fine proposition for Agents. A side line for traveling men. 
ices quoted to the trade. Samplesent POSTPAID in the U. S., 
; or Europe on receipt of $1.00. Extra blades 10c. each or 
three for 25c. Circulars free. Manufactured by 


E.L, McDIVITT, 800 W. Lincoln Ave., Belvidere, Il. 


“A push and 


to hammer or 
screw the Handihook 
—the new hanger. Your 
thumb'sthe only tool youneed. 
Just push it in—and there’s your 
hook — quick asa flash. 
The Handihook is designed to hang 
things up quickly — neatly —and safely. 
It’s small and ornamental but very strong. 
Supports 10 pounds without disfiguring wood 
or plaster walls. For hanging up the thousand 
and one things around your home, office or store, 
y like pictures, calendars, whisks, towels, coats, 
' Waists, skirts, draperies, reference books, utensils, etc., 
—the Handihook is the best hook you've ever seen. 
Some and see them work. Four fine finishes. Brass, 
doz.; Gun metal, nickel and antique copper, 30¢ doz. 
ur stationery or hardware dealer can't supply 
end us Ais name and 10¢ for Sample Assortment. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE CONFESSIONS OF | 
A CHAUFFEUR 


By Ralph H. Korn 


OR some unknown reason they don’t 
seem to be looking around for aviators 
who can aviate. Anyway, I hunted 

high and low for ten days without locating 
a single claim. Then I got my copy of The 
Spark and Throttle, and the first thing I 
did was to answer the only ad. in the paper 
for a chauffeur. Ten days of hunting for 
a job had made me think better of my 
game, handicap or no handicap. So, not 
waiting for the postman to deliver my 
postal-card, I just went up to take a look 
at the prospects for another chance. 

Did you ever see the line strung around 
the block when Nordica sings at popular 
prices? Well, the bunch up at that guy’s 
premises wasn’t much to the bad in com- 
parison. I felt sore. It made me mad to 
think that anybody in that crowd was out 
to get my job. So I walked down that 
line, looking for an opening to get an ad- 
vanced place. Just as I thought I had 
succeeded, somebody grabs my arm and 
yells: ‘‘If you try that again 1’ll run you 
in!’”” When I turned around I nearly 
yelled myself. There was my old pal Mike, 
the cop, with whom I had many times 
worked my boss on the speeding question. 
Well, I was glad to see him—and he was 
glad to see me, you bet! 

“Want this job?” he asks, looking me 
up and down. 

“Oh, I don’t eare,” I says; “I'll take it 
if it'll pay any better than the one I’ve got 
now.” 

‘I’m a friend of this party,’’ Mike says; 
“it was through him that I got these 
stripes—I’m a sergeant now. Just come 
with me and I[’ll fix it.” 

So I went with him, and he introduces 
me to a short, thick-set party who didn’t 
even offer to shake hands—he was the 
boss’ butler. Mike says something about 
my being a good chauffeur, and asks Jules 
if he wouldn’t say a kind word for me. 
That got me mad. I says: ‘‘ Look ahere!”’ 
I says, ‘‘I’m used to getting my twenty- 
five each and every week, paid prompt, and 
right up to the hour—and no Jules nor 
nobody else’ll have to say very much 
either to me or about me—see?”’ 

Jules looked at me and grinned. ‘‘ Dot 
last man wot we had,’ he says, ‘‘chust 
made twelve a week—und when he gets 
the send-aways he says: ‘I won’t take no 
more joy rides, und if’n I gits my place 
backwards I stays nice und quiet for ten 
dollars a week und I give you (meaning 
me, of course) one dollar or maybe one- 
dollar-fifty every week, yet.’ Und I says: 
‘If you haf spoke like dot gestern, maybe 
I could haf fixed someding.’”’ 

Just then the boss comes out, showing 
the door to a chap with his hat off, but I 
had the tip, and I slipped Jules the only 
dollar-bill I had in my clothes. Jules 
takes the dollar, coughs, nudges me and 
begins: 

“Here is a friend of mine, Mr. Tiddles,”’ 
he says, ‘‘und if you please und listens to 
dis man’s business you gets a fine chauffeur 
alretty. I went for him myself on the 
quiet, und I nefer says noddings about it 
to you—for I had to take him away from 
his old place.” 

Mr. Tiddles bit like a flounder. ‘‘Come 
in here,’’ he says, and as I started after 
him Jules (the worst grafter I ever met) 
says: ‘‘ You makes a goot impression mit 
dot dollar, ain’t it?’ he says. 

Well, I got the job, and it hurt me to 
take it. When I started in the chauffeur’s 
game I was making fifteen a week, and at 
my last place I was getting twenty-five a 
week, my board, and one night off. Here 
it was a different business. Twelve a week, 
my board, and—to put it the way my boss 
did—‘‘most uncertain hours—particularly 
those off.” But I wanted the job, and I 
made up my mind to behave myself—at 
least for a while. 

When I came out, Mike, the cop, comes 
up tome. ‘How goes it?” he says. “Did 
you land it?” ; 

“Sure,” I says; ‘‘what did you expect 
would happen to a chauffeur known like 
I’m known?” 

‘“‘T hope to see you soon—maybe we can 
arrange matters the way we used to— 


| meantime,” and he pulls out his whistle 


and waves his hand to a half-dozen cops 
standingaround. ‘‘Clearthesidewalk,”’ he 
yells. ‘‘ The job’s took.’ 

There I was, back at chauffeuring. The 
car was a dandy, and I really did intend 
living up to my resolution to live like a 
man fora while. But Mike, the cop, and 
Jules, the butler, kept me at my wits’ end. 
T had to give Jules one-fifty each week, and 
I never dared go out without a cigar in my 
pocket for the sergeant. So I had to get 
my thinker to work again—because, when 
I got through paying for the things I didn’t 
smoke, there was mighty little left for me. 

My new boss was the most peculiar chap 
I ever met. He’d march into his garage 
(he was another who was running his car 
with his eyes open) and say: ‘‘Good- 
morning. Is the car ready?’’ Then he’d 
either get in, or else turn around and march 
out. He had half-a-dozen little frames 
hung all over the garage, with cards telling 
you that: “‘To hold your job, keep this 
car in good running order.”’ ‘If you bring 
her out dirty you’ll have to take her 
back and wash her—ONCE it'll go— 
TWICE—and come for your check,” and 
others just about as nice for a chauffeur to 
have for company! 

When I’d been with him a week he 
comes in one morning and says: “ Here’s 
a cigar.”’ I says: ‘Thank you, sir” (yes, 
I said ‘‘sir’’), ‘‘but I don’t smoke.” He 
looks at me and says: ‘‘ Your wages are 
raised one dollar a week.”’ _Now—was he 
or wasn’t he peculiar? 

I had to keep my eyes open for that Jules. 
He was always planning, but I couldn’t be 
sure that it wasn’t to make me lose my 
place. Once he offered me a drink from a 
flask that he carried in his pocket—but I 
caught him take a look up at a window, 
and I told him I didn’t drink. 

The first day of my third week came, 
and then my new boss sprung it on me 
again. He marched into the garage and 
says : ‘‘Here’s something that’ll prevent 
blow-outs—put that on the inside of the 
shoe—this way.’’ That put me in a terri- 
ble hole. Here was a man who knew all 
about his car, and whom I couldn’t work 
that gasoline trick on. Then out it comes: 
“You mustn’t mind what Jules says to you 
—he’s been with me ten years, and he 
takes an interest in things—you know that 
from experience, for he got you for me. 
Yes, Jules is all right, and if he behaves 
himself he’ll keep his job. He was the one 
to find this new patent for me—he’s 
always trying to save money for his boss, 
and, of course, I just raised his wages—to 
encourage him.’”’ Then he marches out. 
Jules—that tom-fool Jules! Ill bet he’s 
been cleaning out that man right along, 
and especially since I’ve been here! 

Well, those things inside the shoe cer- 
tainly did prevent blow-outs. I drove that 
car for three months, before we put her 
away for the winter, and not one shoe went 
to the bad. All you had to do was to keep 
on repairing shoes—for, of course, the 
rubber and duck must wear away—but 
there was nothing much even in the way of 
repairing. My boss left me in full charge 
of the tires (there was no trouble with the 
tubes), but I’d only get a couple of dollars 
out of the work, and this was only about 
once in four or five weeks. It got me hot 
under the collar to remember the good old 
days when it came to me flowing so, I had 
to blow it in and spend it, to keep from 
putting it away in the bank! 

One Saturday afternoon Mr. Tiddles says 
to me: ‘‘ You ean take to-day off—here’s a 
ticket to a show. Go yoursel’, or give it 
away—I don’t care.” So I put on another 
eollar and started out. When I got to the 
corner, who should get in my way but 
Mike, the sergeant, dressed in plain 
clothes. ‘‘Hullo!”’ he says, ‘‘what’s up?” 

“Got another day off,” I says. ‘‘ Where 
are you bound to?” 

“Oh, I’ve got nothing to do Saturday 
afternoons,’”’ he says. ‘I’m on the staff, 
you know—with the rank of lieutenant. 
Don’t have to wear no uniforms, and I can 
get into any show by just tipping the wink. 
And that’s what we’ll do—come on.”’ 

So I went with him, and we went into a 
theatre, and he says ‘‘ Howdy”’ to the guy 
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Special 


e. \ Highest Grade 


Diamonds, the 
finest, pure 
white gems; 
also jewelry, 
cut glass, sil- 
ver, etc. 
NAGE for special 
Y discount sheet 
and price list (together with 
the complete Marshall catalog), 
The house of Geo. E. Marshall is 
known for its first quality goods and 
our special discounts on rarest values 
may indeed surprise you. 


Marshall’ 


“F” Grade— 


“F” irst and finest grade 
—diamonds are gems of 
the rarest beauty— 
Forinstancethis diamond, 
Tiffany setting, perfect 
in cut, perfect in color, of 
rare scintillating beauty 
— $46,00 — $4.60 a month 
or 8% off for all cash. - 
Shipped on approval —not a cent down. 


Catalog on request |, 


PRICE LISTandSPECIAL Sendnameandad- g® ,<© 
DISCOUNT SHEET 


Now be sure to get this ¢ 
catalog and discount 
sheet and our approval- 
shipment offer before 
you buy a diamond or 8 


103 StateSt. » Cy° RK 
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r Gentlemen 


who care enough about 
appearance and comfort to 
insist on having the best. 


THE DOUBLE 
CROWN ROLLER 


the first real improvement in 
years, is our exclusive patent. 


For Christmas Gifts 
in appropriate individual 
boxes if you ask for them. 
Price always 50c and 75capair. 
From your Haberdasher, 
otherwise write us direct. 


3¢/ Suspender Co. \WEagHyes 
>| 927 No. Park St. || Ze" 
(AS\\ Mansfield, 0. N 

RX U.S.A. 


EASTWOOD 
Baby 
Shoe Box 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Containing Shoes and Stockings 


sain 1 Pair Baby's First Shoes, 

sizes 0,1, 2 or 3 (your p 50 

choice of white, blue, pink, tan or black) and 1 —_— 
pair Spun Silk Stockings to match, postpaid 

Each box tied with a generous bow of wide satin ribbon, 

The shoes are made of Extra quality calfskin 
tanned by special process to the softness of kid, 
but far more durable; and trimmed with real sea 
pearl buttons. The stockings are the latest shades 
and weave. 

If desired we can substitute for the shoes men- 
tioned above, without change in price, our new 
Baby Moccasin of | soft calfskin, either white, 
blue, pink or tan; silk lined throughout and tied 
with silk ribbon. Complete catalogue on request, 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co., 163 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 


BS All persons afflicted with a shortened 
q or weak limb should write at once for 
our booklet ‘‘A.'’ The Pittsburg 
Orthopedic Company, the 
BEFORE largest manufacturer of deformity 


ih LAME PEOPLE 


AFTER 
appliances in the world, 685 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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‘A. $10 Holiday Gift 


from Larkin 


Without Cost 


ja Factory-to-Family dealing saves for 
you all cost that adds no value; gives you 
the profits of wholesalers and re- 

tailers— greatly reduces the cost 

of living; affords you $20.00 

worth of unquestioned excel- 

lence for only $10.00. Your 

money goes twice as far. 


Larkin Products consist of Laundry 
and fine Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 


Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, 


Spices, Extracts, Baking Powders and 
other Food Specialties —over 200 home 
needs of high quality to select from. 

You get with each $10.00 order the 
saved middlemen’s expense in a Pre- 
mium that alone would cost you 
about $10.00 at retail. 

Larkin Premiums are noted for their excellent design, 
workinanship, finish and durability. Over a million satis- 
fied families, representing every state in the Union, regularly 
cut much of their living expenses in half by Larkin Factory- 
to-Family dealing. The Larkin Factories are the largest 
in the world successfully co-operating with the consumer. 


Send No Money 


We will ship to any responsible person $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products and any $10.00 Premium selected, on 30 
days’ trial. If customer is not pleased we guarantee to re- 
move goods at our expense, refund freight charges and 
make no charge for a reasonable amount of Products used in 
trial. Ask any Larkin customer in your vicinity about 
Larkin quality and square dealing. 


Our new enlarged Product 
FRE and Premium List, also 
Wearing-Apparel Catalog, 
mailed, postpaid. Send couponat once. 


Leatkttt Co 
Established 1875 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—Fill In— Cut Here— Mail Today — 


Letktt Ca. Mail postpaid, Product and Pre- 
mium List No. 64 and tell how I can furnish my 
home out of present cost of living. 


The Coolest Underwear Ever Made 
for Summer Wear 


Elastic, perfect-fitting, durable—and feels so com- 
fortable. You can get genuine “ Porosknit” only 
with this label in it. 


For Sale Everywhere 
For Pt ea. Shirts and Drawers 25c ea. } For 
Men ($1.00 Union Suits 50c Boys 


Chalmers Knitting Co., 1 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Silk Lined JewelCate 


4% in. long. Gray Silver Finish, $1.25. 
Finish, $1.50. Sent prepaid. M 


Gold 
Tost acceptable gift 
for Wife, Mother, Sister or friend. This is one of 
hundreds of gifts shown in new catalog. It’s free. 
Send postal today. 


Warren Mansfield Co, **SMiaue Sizert 


THE SATURDAY 


at the door. ‘‘This is a friend of mine,” 
and the guy grins—and in we go. It wasn’t 
a bad show, but being there with that man 
made it a lot to the bad. 

In between the acts the annoyance 
started. I began it, I’ll admit, but that 
was no reason why he should harp on it for 
twenty minutes. I says: ‘‘ Well, how are 
you coming on?’ That was the foolish- 
ness! 

“Times have changed,” he says; ‘‘but 
I can’t forget the good old days when I 
was just a motor-cycle cop. Why, do you 
know that I own two double houses in 
Brooklyn and one in the Bronx on the 
rake-offs I made on speeding? I guess 
those houses to-day are worth nearer seven 
thousand than six—when I bought them 
I got them cheap. But I never would have 
got them only for the fellows who divided 
with me on the speed. But now it’s all 
different. I don’t have to do no more 
business with chauffeurs. Say, do you 
know that you’ve got more dubs in your 
line than there are in any other?” 

There I sat—boiling! Fit and ready to 
go off my head atany minute! Just itching 
to punch his blooming head—itching more 
to give him a good licking than I ever 
was to let Jules have it! And then he 
starts again: 

““You see, if some of your crowd didn’t 
let the owners of automobiles into the 
secrets of the business you could still be 
working with me or with some friend of 
mine. But I understand that the whole 
thing’s been given clean away. Say, who 
peached on me? That was why I got sent 
to Goatville. I’d like to catch that guy— 
I'd fix him good and plenty! If it hadn’t 
been for my friend Tiddles, your boss, I’d 
have still been a sergeant—but first he 
fixed me up to be a roundsman, and then 
he gave them the tip at headquarters— 
and hereI am. But how about you? No 
more dividing on speed rake-offs with a 
friendly cop, old boy! They’re on to that, 
too—the Commissioner had to give three 
the go-by only last week. Of course, it 
was recorded that they had resigned to go 
into business—but I’m on the staff, so I 
know. Oh, that’s all right, I don’t mind 
telling this to you.” 

Well, of course, I began to see things 
differently from that little conversation. 
There he was, owning three nice little 
houses, going up the ladder one step after 
another—and he’d been dividing with me 
and the rest of the boys! No risk to him— 
for he was in right—very early in the game 
and without any competition! And how 
about me? There I was, earning less than 
ever, always fearing the bounce every time 
Isaw my boss. And why! I wasn’t a bad 
sort. I was up to my job. I knew more 
about the car I was running after having 
been on the job three days than many 
another would have known in a week. 
What was wrong? 

Yes—that’s what I kept asking myself 
all the time they were playing the second 
part of that show. ‘‘What’s wrong with 
me?” [kept onasking. ‘‘ Why can’t I geta 
good, long job and hold it? Why don’t I 
go up instead of coming down? If one man 
can hang on to his job with my boss, why 
can’t another?’’ I asked myself a whole 
lot more while I was pretending to watch 


the performance, and while I was trying to’ 


give Mike as good as he sent. 

Then, suddenly, and just as if somebody 
had pulled away a curtain, I saw the whole 
thing. Id been wasting my time trying 
to beat the very men who were paying me 
to look out for my own interests as well as 
theirs! Scheming—in the wrong direction 
—that was the matter! Gosh! I was mad 
at myself when the thing came to me! If 
I had only saved when I had had the show! 
If I hadn’t helped such men as Mike—if 
I hadn’t tried tricks—if I hadn’t taken joy 
rides—and right there in that theatre I 
promised myself to fight that game down! 

But what was my astonishment when I 
got back to the garage to see my boss 
there. I pulls off my cap and says: 
“Thank you, sir. I had a pleasant after- 
noon, though I didn’t use your ticket. 
Here it is. I met Mike, the lieutenant, and 
he took me to a show with him.” 

“‘Jones,’”’ says my boss with a grin, “if 
you keep on with Mike we’ll soon have you 
on the Force, and I’m not particularly 
anxious to lose you. I know my ear, and [ 
know a good man when I see one—and I’m 
sure that, if you put your mind to it, you 
can hold your job right along. And I’ll 
tell you this: you can hold your job just 
as long as you behave yourself. ut I'll 
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lost his job because he took a joy ride. 
Did you ever do that?” 

Now that was a nice question to answer! 
If it had been in the old days I’d have told 
him it was none of his affair, but I thought 
of my resolution to cut fancy-acting, just 
in time. So I says instead: ‘‘ Yes, sir,” I 
says, ‘‘and I lost my job for doing it.” 

“We all have to learn,”’ he says, ‘‘and, 
while I’m sorry you lost your job, I’m glad 
to know that there was another fellow who 
was running his machine with some sort 
of sense. The way the average man runs 
his car would give a statue the nightmare 
—I don’t blame chauffeurs for playing the 
boss for what he really is—but my man 
won’t play me. Now, I haven’t nosed 
around here very much, but I learned all 
I wanted to learn about you. Jules tel's 
me you don’t drink”’ (if it had been the old 
days I’d have said ‘‘aha!”’), ““and you told 
me you don’t smoke—and that made me 
kind of suspicious. So I just kept watch- 
ing you, and I said to myself: ‘I'll let him 
alone, but if he tries to monkey with my 
ear I’ll fix him sure.’ Well, I’m very glad 
to say it—so far you’ve fooled me, and so 
long as you fool me that way you can hold 
your mee You’re the best man I’ve had 
since I bought the car—and it’s fourteen a 
week from to-day on.’”’ And with that he 
marches out! 

Well, about two months later we put 
the car in storage. It was this way: Jules 
put the hooks into the second man, and the 
fellow went to the boss and told him, and 
the boss says: ‘‘ That’s right—millions for 
defense but not one cent for tribute,’ or 
something like that—and Jules gets the 
bounce. Then the boss makes the ‘‘sec- 
ond” man ‘“‘first,’”” and he says to me: 
‘‘Jones,’’ he says, ‘‘we’ll put the car away 
in storage, and you can play second man 
until the spring—and it’ll be a dollar a 
week raise.”’ 

It made me feel good to see things 
brightening up. I could save money now 
—-and I meant to make up for lost time. 
And I wanted to be second man or some- 
thing that would keep me near the house. 
Oh, I don’t care, it’s all fixed now, so I'll 
let you in. I began to like Molly, the 
housekeeper’s daughter—so I up and puts 
it to her straight, and she says, if the boss’ll 
give me a raise and a steady job—why, it’ll 
go. So that night I went up to interview 
the boss. 

He was sitting up against the fire, read- 
ing a paper, and his feet were up on toa 
chair, and I had to cough before he looked 
up. ‘‘ What is it, Jones?” he says. 

“‘Mr. Tiddles,” I says, ‘‘I’m going to 
marry Molly, the housekeeper’s daughter, 
and I’ve got to find employment that’il let 
us live. Now, I’ve tried to suit you, and I 
think I’ve succeeded. Now, what I’d like 
to know is—can I expect any sort of raise 
from you?” 

“You can,” he says; ‘‘ you certainly can. 
You’ve been with me now about half a 
year, and you’ve worked your way up from 
twelve to fifteen a week—I remember that 
I always did the raising, and you never 
kicked. You were where | wanted you when- 
ever I looked for you. You had your tools 
nice and clean and in their proper places 
when they were needed. You didn’t swear 
when we had a mishap; you didn’t kick 
when you were kept waiting —in short, 
you have made your place worth fifteen 
dollars when you might have been there 
still earning only twelve. The value of an 
employee is taken at the valuation of the 
employer. As to your present request, you 
can count on a two-dollar raise per week. 
Shake hands, Jones. I want to wish you 
luck!” 

Well—goldurn my picture! Now, that’s 
the kind of boss I should have started with! 
That was the only time I’ve ever asked for 
a raise, and he’sraised me three times within 
the year—and I’m up to twenty-five a 
week now! Of course I don’t only run the 
ear, but what’s that got to do with it? 
Oh, no!—not on your life!—you can’t ever 
make me growl—I’ve forgotten how! Yes, 
I know there are fellows earning as much 
and more who forget to bring the hammer 
and the saw, whose chisel’s always dull, 
who never have the right wrench, who don’t 
test or strain the gasoline, water or oil, and 
who never carry more than just one extra 
chain-link—but just wait and see how soon 
the bottom’ll drop out of their jobs! 

No, sir—I’m here—and here to stay! 
And the guy that’s going to get my job 
away from me will have to be a durn clever 
expert with a crowbar! 
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On the Road 
you find it practically impossible to jf 
keep a linen collar presentable. a 
There’s just one way to solve the |} 
problem of a fresh, stylish appearance 


all the while—that is by wearing 


CU! ALLENGs 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


They are a boon to the travelling man, 
fact, to everyone wlio is careful of his person: ' 
appearance. In no other collar can you find 
so perfect a combination of style, good taste 
and economy. a 

Challenge Collars are made in all the latest, ¢ 
most up-to-date models. They have the per- ’ 
fect fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best 
linen collars —Our new “ Slip-Easy ” finis] 
permits easy, correct adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutel: 
waterproof, never turn yellow, can be cleane 
with soap and water. You can’t tell them 
from linen. 

Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. If 
your dealer does not carry Challenge Brand 
Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size and 
style of collar you desire, and We will see that you 
are supplied at once. Our new booklet gives valu- 
able pointers about New York customs— what to 
wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. 


The Arlington Company, Dept. “A” }] 
725-727 Broadway, New York : 


Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St.; 

Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission 

8t.; St. Louis, Mills Bldg’; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave.; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 


A Woman’s 
Crown of Glory, 


A Beautiful 
Head of Hair, 


is simply the 
result of clean- 
liness and care. 


Thedaily use of \ 
W&B YN 
Swedish HairFow 


keeps the hair in splendid condition. 


W & BSWEDISH HAIR POWDER remo 
dust, grease and excessive oil after brushil 
cleans the hair without washing and leaves it 
soft, clean and fluffy. Sample Size, 1oc—Reg 
Size, 50c (by mail 60c) and $1.00. 

For sale everywhere. If your dealer 
supply you send his name with 10c and rece 
Liberal Trial Package and our pamphlet, “ Hi 
to Have Handsome Hair.” 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. S, 170 Fifth Ave., NewYo bs 
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You Could Shave With Your Gloves 


I See RET for expla 
CIVIL 


EXAMINATIONS will soon be held 
every state. 46,712 appointments | 
year. Full information about all Ge 
Positions and questions recently 
by the Civil Service Commission fr 


5 Editor’s Note — This is the second of two papers SERVICE 2 
stand for no funny business. My last man giving the experiences of a chauffeur. wae itl Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D 
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EOR CHAPPED FACE AND HANDS 
io 
. : 9 Honey an 
| Hinds’ “ximond’ Cream 
Juickly Soothes the Tender, Cracked, Sore Skin 


To keep the Skin soft, smooth, clear and healthy, there is nothing quite 
so good, so delightful to use, and so sure in accomplishing all that it claims, 
as Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 

When the skin is tender, irritated and inflamed from any cause, this pure, 
snow-white lotion will instantly cool and soothe it. And for dry, hard, rough 
skin at all seasons, it will produce a natural softness, without being greasy or 
sticky. It can be depended upon to relieve eruptive conditions.—Is best for 
baby’s delicate skin and for men who shave. Guaranteed pure, and free from 
bleach and chemicals. It cannot possibly cause a growth of hair. 5oc. at 
all dealers, or ifnot obtainable, sent postpaid by us.—Sampleand Booklet, free. 


$2,000 In Cash Prizes 


Given absolutely free to winners in the Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream NAME CONTEST, 
asadvertised and explained in the following November Magazines: — Munsey, Everybody’s, 
}/Cosmopolitan, American Magazine, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazar, Delineator, 
foman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ World, American Boy, Uncle Remus’s Home 
lagazine, Red Book, Pictorial Review Fashion Book, Quarterly Style Book; and in 
se Weeklies as dated:— The Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 24; Collier’s, Oct.24; Youth’s 
ompanion, Oct. 29; Christian Herald, Oct. 21; Associated Sunday Magazines, Oct. 25. 
you wish to enter this easy contest, look for our ad. in any of above magazines, 
vrite us at once for details of explanation. Contest closes Dec. 31, 1908, at 5 P. M. 


\. S. HINDS, 189 West Street, Portland, Maine 


a hammer 
and two hands 


That’s all you need to lay this roofing. 
Everything else comes in the roll. Including 
the New Patent Caps—a bigimprovement over any- 
thing ever used before. Form an absolutely water- 
tight joint under the nail. Match the roofing 
perfectly—are inconspicuous—and as durable as 
the roof itself. 


Send for Free Samples 


of REX Flintkote ROOFING—Test it with a live coal 

of fire—and under the faucet or pump spout as long as 

you like—See for yourself that it’s fire-resisting, acid- 
proof and water-proof, Then order the 
roofing from your dealer or from us. 


RQ Ask for our free book on this 
’ remarkable roofing 


J.A. & W.Bird & Co. 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents Everywhere 
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Refinish your shabby 
furniture. You can do it 
yourself with perfect success. 


You can change the old oak table into 
a beautiful Mahogany, Walnut or Cherry 
finish—you can save the old chair you were 
going to throw away—you can refinish the entire 
woodwork of a room to suit your fancy with 


VARNO-LAC 


The Acme Quality Textbook on paints and finishes télls you 
how to do it—how to obtain a high polish or dull finish — 
how to select the proper paint or varnish for any purpose 
and how to accomplish perfect results. 


Acme Quality Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 
are all ready for instant use and go far toward making the 
home cheerful and beautiful. 

re Write for the Acme Quality Text- 
book—it is absolutely free. 


If you are thinking of painting the outside 
of your house, ask the practical painter about 
Acme Quality New Era Paints. 


For sale by leading dealers. 


Complete catalogue and details of our 
selling helps for retail dealers, on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT — Life is Worth Living 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—"LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


Just as every intellectual man appreciates intelligence, 
every man that uses fine business paper appreciates 
every other man’s use of it. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water-mark”’ 


is a sort of passport among the best business circles. 
It proclaims the fellowship of the substantial and the 
refined. 


That it pays always to use Ocp Hampsnire Bonp for 
commercial stationery is the testimony of prudent business 
men. Prove this for yourself—let us give you the Orp 
HampsuirE Bonp Book of Specimens. It contains sug- 
gestive specimens of letterheads and other business forms, 
printed, Jithographed and engraved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Orp Hampsuire Bonn. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE“ A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY"'—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 
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Electrical Toys For Boys 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Vi oa. Cc d 100 50c;with case 75c. Souvenir postcards 
isiting ards ond monogram Stationery. Write for samples. 


MONEY Entertain- 
Westart you, furnish- Cents trial 13 wks. 
B, Voce) 12%, complete. outfits In this illustrated 
. pace ep et ene. national weekly all 
tions ata surprisingly ‘ 
the important news 
of the world is stated 
clearly, fairly and briefly, fur busy readers. Many special 
features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining — 
fully explains special offer. Sent Free. THE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of $3 to $4 papers. 


ing the Public. 
low cost. 
ting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago 2 Try it. 13 weeks for15¢e. Pathfinder, Washington, D.C 


loving Picture Machi 
AOving Ficture Viachines 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
‘DIS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
uit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
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THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Practical,Complete, Durable, Harmless 


Some Christmas an Electrical Novelties 


Suggestions 


VERY boy in the country can easily OWN a 

railroad. Costs little and pays big dividends 
in fun. Our Models of Locomotives, Trains, Trolley 
Cars, Dynamos, Lamps, etc., are practical and dura- 
ble inventions. Equipped with dry batteries, no 
acids or liquids used, perfectly safe and harmless. 
Electrical toys instruct as well as amuse. 


Catalog B, fully illustrated, quoting 
low prices—SENT FREE. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
252 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Largest Manufacturers Electrical Novelties in the World 


y 12 Blades 


Go to your nearest hardware—cutlery—sporting goods store—druggist or general store and 
buy the complete “EWER-READY” 12 bladed safety razor for $1.00. Take it home—shave 
with the Ever-Ready and then decide if you would rather have your dollar back or keep the razor. 


We guarantee that the “Ever-Ready” Safety Razor will shave you best of all safety razors. 
Whatever disappointment you have had with higher priced ‘‘safeties’’ you can’t have with the 
“Ever-Ready.” The Ever-Ready costs you $1.00 complete, that’s your advantage. We guarantee that 
the Ever-Ready is the best at any price; we make this unqualified claim—it’s up to us to ‘‘make good,” 
but it’s up to you to put our proof to test. If you have never experienced the advantages of self-shaving, 
you can try at our risk. Can we do more? 


Over a million “Ever-Ready” 12 Bladed Dollar Safety Razors are giving delightfully, smooth —clean—keen shaves to their 
users daily. It removes your beard in a couple of minutes without possibility of cutting or scratching your face. 


é No other blade is the same as the “Ever-Ready ”—no other blade is as economical to use and costs as little. No other 
Z blade is protected in individual packages like the ‘‘Ever-Ready”’ Blade. Factory perfection ’till the day you use it—no 
RAZOR SET exposure—no dullness—but clean—keen and sanitary; note the packages on the right—remember the 
OPEN ‘*Ever-Ready face’’ and the name ‘‘ Ever-Ready”’ on each blade—on each box. 


Rememper that $1.00 buys you the “Ever-Ready” Safety Razor outfit complete with 12 
(twelve) guaranteed ‘‘ Ever-Ready”’ Blades together with ‘‘Ever-Ready”’ frame, which will last a 
lifetime — nickeled handle and blade stropper, all cased at- 
tractively and compactly. With each Dollar Outfit, you 
receive our 16 page booklet teaching self-shaving. 

When blades are dull, strop back the keen edge—if 
you wish—ezchange ten dull blades for ten brand 
new ones for 35 cents. But easier still, buy zo new 
“ Buer-Ready”? Blades for 50 cents at any of the 
thousands of ‘‘Ever-Ready” dealers or direct of us. 

: ; ; 

Mail Orders (732) (ici) 1 Bladed Dollar Rasor in 
your town—don't hesitateto send direct tous,and we will fill your 
order the same day, sending the ‘‘Ever-Ready” to your home, 


prepaid. But for goodness sakes, don’t let a profit-greedy dealer 
substitute a vazor that can not be as good as the ‘‘Ever-Ready.” 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
320 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


ENGLAND BRANCH: — 38 Holborn Viaduct, London 
CANADA :—International Distributing Company, Montreal 
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The best foundation for clothes 


is Irish linen canvas. It has strength and pliability. { 
Irish linen canvas is the basis of ‘“R & W’’ Clothes. Hair cloth § 
fronts, hand made shoulder pads, tape that binds the edges and | 
holds them in place, are other features. i 
Clothes made over this foundation are like a sky scraper built on ¢ 


caissons. Wear an “Rt” Suit or Overcoat this Fall. 


Sold by all progressive dealers. 


F If you are willing to write us, we will send you 
Ce the “R & W”’ “ Text Book of Dress for Men.” 


ROSENWALD & WEIL, Chicago. 
Every Boy—Attention! English Knockabout Hat $42 


Do you enjoy a good story or an interesting A Sensible Chrstasa ies 
: : es : Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
? 
bit of biography or history ¢ would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
Do you want to know what the other fellows madeot genus = oe 
are doing in your favorite sport—how the big and trimmed with neat, 
championship games are showing up? Buitable for ia 
Would you like to learn something new dress and Pas 
about Electricity, Mechanics, Photography, Stamp 
and Coin Collecting? 
Whatever the subjects that you like best, you will 
find them zxterestingly discussed in every issue of 


The American Boy 


and compact roll without damaging. Just 
the thing for any and all purposes— 

traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 

ing, yachting, etc. Ever man and boy 

Each month 125,000 boys like you eagerly await it and read it 

from cover to cover. Attractive pictures, splendid 
articles of Fiction, Biography and History, 
and careful protection against unsuitable 


should have one of these hats. All sizes. 
Four colors: —Black, Brown, Gray and 
matter of any kind, make ‘‘ The American 
Boy’’ a magazine that you cannot resist, 


Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent post- 
and that your parents will approve. 
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§ Ss:00 52.50 S50 $250 


An Early Selection of Waterman’s Ideals is the Best Preparation You Can Make, 
n Holly Christmas Boxes From the Best Dealers Everywhere. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 
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Patents Trade-Marks 
Designs Copyrights 


\\ ae ability to protect your 
patent from infringement 
depends largely on the presen- 
tation of the original application. 
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The market value of your 
patent depends on the manner 
in which the invention is set forth 
in the claims. Let me tell you 
more about it. 

Send for my booklet on Pat- 
ents, Trade-marks, Designs and 
Copyrights. 

LANGDON MOORE, Washington, D.C. 
Ex-Asst. Examiner U.S. Pat. Off. 
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paid, securely packed, on receipt of $1,00. 
Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. FOLDED 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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STITCH RIPPER 


Don’t Fuss, Don’t Fret. Rip Seams witha Stitch Ripper. Saves \ 
hard work and annoyance. It’s a Picker and Puller. Picks up ft 
and pulls out machine stitching, bastings, draws threads for hem-  }) 
stitching, easily, quickly. Favorite No.3, French Enamel Handle, ( 
35c. Silver Mounted Handle, 50c. Money back. Agents wanted. s 
A. P. DeMERRITT, 179 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS FAVORS 


The priceis $1.00 for ayear 
—twelve large magazines 
containing more than 300 
pages of helpful reading. 
There are oceans of printed matter for 
boys, but there is only one ‘‘American Boy.” 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
94 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


SOOO 


ins every 
Race 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The educational, business and mining center of the Southwest 
—Population in 1900, 7,531; Jan. 1, 1908, 22,000 — Metropolis 
and chief commercial city of Arizona—Unrivaled business 
opportunities — Intensive farming and the dairy business 
exceptionally profitable— Spend your winter in Tucson —A 
world-famous climate and ideal tourist resort. 


Write Chamber of Commerce for 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses, Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Santa Claus on Snowball (box) 25c; Red Coat Santa Claus 
Figure (box) 5c, 10c, 25c each; Santa Claus Surprise Stock- 
ings filled with Toys, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 each; Cotton Snow- 


ball (box) 10c ; Christmas Snow, 5c box; Holly Sprays, 15c, 


30c, 50c doz. ; Mistletoe Sprays, 5c each; Tinsel Garlands, 
12 yds. for 25c: Red Sled (box) 10c; Red Bell (box) 25¢; 


Santa Claus Ice Cream Cases, 60c doz. ; Christmas Snapping Mottoes, 


25c, 50c, $1 box; Holly Napkins, 40c pkg. ; Holly Jack Horner Pie, \ 
12 Ribbons, $3; Tally Cards, 30c doz. ; Dinner Cards, 50c doz, ; Party | 
Invitations, 35c doz. We make up $1, $2 and $5 Assortmentsof Christ 


mas Favors. We positively do not pay mail charges and we advise 
that all shipments be made by express to insure safe delivery. Are 
you interested in Favors for Dinners, Parties or Cotillions? Ifso, 
send for our handsome new 200 Page Catalogue. Free on request. 
B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 50, 812 Broadway, New York 
eee 
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The Flexible Flyer 7 # 
Crazeishere. Your children have caught 
it. It’s healthful and safe. Encourage it 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s sled— 
the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 
others without dragging the feet — runs away from them all— 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hill. Saves its cost in shoes 
the first Winter — prevents wet feet, colds and Doctor’s bills. 
Built to last of special steel and second growth white ash, 
handsomely finished. Insist on a Flexible Flyer, 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, narrow, 
speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 
tt steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CG ] d O Si are canaries with a 
oiden pera Ing EFS musical education. 
As superior to ordinary canaries as a prima donna is to a chorus singer. 
\ Imitate perfectly the notes of the nightingale, the tones of the violin, flute 
} and silver chimes. Will “trill” for a full minute, changing without effort 
to the tuneful “‘ water roll.” And they sing at night as well as day. 
These wonderful singers are reared and trained exclusively for us by Ger- 
man peasants. No other dealer in the world has them. 
Price of Golden Opera Singer Canary is $5.00, We guarantee safe arrival 
to any point in the United States or Canada. 
Illustrated Booklet free. Write for it to-day. 
CUGLEY & M 


are i 
opportunities | 
in the U. S. Civil 
Service for American 
men and women over 18. 
Life-long positions are granted 
to thousands every year. We en- 
able you to qualify in your own 
home at small cost to pass any Civil Serv- 
ice Examination. Get free Civil Service Book. 


International Corres.School, Box1171-C,Scranton,Pa.| 
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or two or three left for the kind applause. 
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. of HY is after-dinner speaking? Nobody 
5.) knows. Wecaughtit from the English, and 
So SF the English caught it from somebody else. 


8 I suppose, when Eve handed Adam the apple, Adam 
x, took a few bites of it and then, putting his hand on 
his chest, where the bosom of his dress shirt would 
have been if he had had a dress shirt, said: “‘I 
i must confess that this isa greatsurprise tome. Idid 
not expect to be called on this evening, and I am not prepared. I know full well that I 
ean say little that will be of interest to this distinguished company, especially in view of 
all the eloquence and wit to which we have listened, but as the Serpent was talking I was 
reminded of a little story ” And so on. 
_ Wehave endured it, stolidly and stodgily, all these years, and it isa habit with us now. 
Each season we expect to listen to just so much post-prandial piffle, for when the 
American people can think of no other way to be melancholy they give a dinner, and 
every time anybody gives a dinner it is incumbent on the host or hosts to summon a 
few somebodies to make a few remarks; not that these somebodies have anything in 
their systems to make remarks on or about, but because it is the habit. Take it by 
nd large, there are not many of our fellow-citizens who cannot tell, in ten minutes, 
_ all they know of interest to anybody on earth but themselves, and then have a minute 
0 Yet the number of after-dinner speakers 
who have the sense to finish their ramblings in less than ten minutes is so small that, 
when one of them does get his head above the smilax, it is an occasion worthy of 
_ extended note. 
4 The dinner-speaking habit has grown up with the dinner-giving habit, wandered hand 
in hand with it down the years and across the barren, bromide meadows. At this 
present moment there are in process of organization in this fair land of ours thousands 


, 


Mark Twain a>. 


of banquets, to be given by all sorts of organizations, individuals, societies, associations, 


lodges, clubs, or any other band of persons who want to be merry and boastful for a 
night—thousands of banquets that will spread gloom clear across this continent. 
Coincidentally, there are being incubated tens of thousands of after-dinner speeches 
that will be sawed off on defenseless diners, sawed off under the counterfeit guise of 
feasts of reason and flows of soul—when Pope said that he gave an excuse for a vast 
number of dark and dreary evenings—and there is no way to stop it. 

_ The procedure is always the same. A banquet is decided upon and the banquet 
‘committee appointed. Now, a banquet implies something to eat. That might be 
considered of primary importance. Butitisn’t. Most banquets are uneatable, especially 
the large ones. Experienced banquet-goers get their dinners at their homes or at 
‘restaurants before they go to the F.of R.and F.of S. Ithelps digestion. Of course, the 


| Danquet committee provides a dinner, or lets a chef or steward provide one, and every 
| chef and steward has the same cold-chilled system, as follows: Medium-priced banquet: 


Canapé, oysters, soup, fish, entrée, punch, roast, salad, ice cream, cheese, coffee. If he 
isa real chef he puts it all down in French, which makes it look imposing on the bill. 
-High-priced banquet: Canapé, oysters, clear soup, fish, supréme of something or other, 

Fy sorbet, game or squab, fancy salad, ice cream in forms 
—it makes a terrific hit to have the ice cream served 
in the shape of a lemon or a potato—cheese, coffee. 
Apparently, these formulas are prescribed by the 
Chefs’ Union. If youtry to club a chef away from this 
formula, or try to impress on the fluttering mind of a 
steward that, perhaps, it might be possible, it would be 
just as well to vary it a bit, both chef and steward have 
fits. That is the way they have served innumerable 
banquets, isn’t it? Then why not serve this one that 
way? Dothe gentlemen think they can improve on it? 
No matter if they do, they cannot. And there you are. 

Still, the eating part of it is subsidiary. One can eat 
any time, if one has the price. The real, essential 
feature of the banquet is the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul that is to come after the banqueters have gal- 
loped through the various courses, mostly cold when 
they arrive at the table, of course, and all cooked any- 
where from one to seven hours before and kept luke- 
warm on steam tables. What the banquet committee 
: really has to do is to secure as many speakers of 
importance for the “ List of Toasts” as can be harpooned, dragooned or importuned into 
Oming. The game is to add to the importance of the dinner by giving, as attractions 
in the feast and flow, men for speakers who are famous, notorious or temporarily 
elebrated. It makes no difference whether the important persons have the power of 
nnected thought while on their feet, which most of them do not. If they can be 
ged to the speakers’ table that is sufficient, and stuff that would be hooted at as 
ile in ordinary conversation can be handed out to the banqueters with the safe 
ance that it will go tumultuously, for it is the name, you know, not the man. 
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The collection of celebrities for a banquet has developed into a science. The men who 
are charged with making up a good “List of Toasts”? swoop down on Washington, 
ransack New York, comb Boston, search Chicago and raid the smaller cities. They 
invite all somebodies in the hope that some somebody will aecept. If they get one 
celebrity they are happy. He can be saved until the last, thus holding the banqueters 
in their weary chairs for the big show, despite the cruelty of forcing a guest to sit until 
midnight before he gets a chance to say what he cannot say. The list can be filled up 
with local lights, or glims. 

It is like a variety show. To be successful a banquet must have a headliner or two, 
with as many good acts—not headliners, but good as can be secured —and fillers-in in the 
shape of local talent or less important ones. This rule holds in the hamlet as well as in 
the metropolis. The more weight there is at the head of the table, the greater the 
success of the dinner. The best possible person to get at a dinner is the President. He 
is the star headliner. Then the list ranges down through all walks of life, through all 
lines of endeavor, through all specialties, to the village cutup or the local humorist. 
Dinner attractions are graded by an invari- 
able rule. This is the formula: Most Impor- 
tant Sounds, Important Sounds, Sounds, Mere 
Noises and Whispers. 

It all depends on locality. In New York, 
for example, when they get a Cabinet member 
or an Ambassador at a dinner they are joyous, 
and a fair-to-medium Senator or a talky 
Representative is something to chuckle over. 
In Washington the Gridiron Club uses Cabinet 
members and Senators and such for props, but, 
of course, Gridiron Club dinners are unique, 
and Washington is the habitat of these conse- 
quential gentlemen. Still, every banquet, to 
be a banquet at all and not a mere dinner, 
must have a Somebody or a collection of them. 
Every banquet usually does, unless the ban- 
quet committee has been recreant to its trust. 

Years agone—hush, Clarice, that is a per- 
fectly good word—somebody started the fash- 
ion of printing ‘‘sentiments”’ in-the ‘‘ List of Toasts,’’ more or less aptly descriptive of 
the speaker or the subject. The banquet committee that desires to be real flossy must 
speckle its list with little gems, found only after painstaking search of Bartlett. Some 
banquet committees are too lazy to do this, but it adds a touch, an indefinable some- 
thing, especially if it is a literary banquet; and as the banquet committee prints the 
names of its members, it stamps them as conversant with our best poets and writers 
to have the said gems there. No banquet ever starts out on the highway to success 
unless, somewhere along in front of the menu-card and toast-list, there appears: ‘‘ Now, 
good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both.”’ It is almost a crime to leave 
that off. Also, it must be properly labeled, so the diners will know who wrote it, thus: 
“‘Shakespeare,”’ in italics. Then there are a lot of favorite ones that always look well. 
For the funny man: “A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” is almost 
imperative, although many committees stop it after “jest.’’ For “The Ladies” it is 
proper form and accepted usage to quote: “‘Oh, woman! in our hours of ease, uncertain, 
coy and hard to please,” or ‘Oh, woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee to temper 
man.” Some poet or other has taken a crack at every occupation, fad, foible or diver- 
sion of mankind; and if the committees will search long enough they can get up a 
real, erudite, imposing list of these little “sentiments” that 
piece out the toast-list nicely, never forgetting, of course, 
to stick ‘‘ Here shall the Press the People’s right maintain” 
under the toast to ‘‘The Press,” which always helps with 
the reporters, and especially with the paper the man who 
responds to that thrilling subject works for, if he has any 
say about what goes in. 

Then comes the toastmaster. Great care must be used in 
selecting a toastmaster, although usually thereis not. Often 
the head of the organization, by virtue of his position, or 
the chairman of the banquet committee hawks on to that 
place, when it might be worse, and it generally is. The 
toastmaster must be a bit of a wit. It is his duty 
to liven up things, to make happy sallies at the ne 
speakers, to josh them gently when he introduces 
them, to take a few cracks at what the preceding NK OL 
speaker has said, to hand out some good ones to * 
the guests, and to run the show. Many times, 
when the toastmaster is introducing a speaker, 
he thinks he is answering to the toast, instead of 
calling up the man who is expected to answer it. 
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When that happens it 
is time to hang crape 
on the door, for that 
dinner has gone to the 
morgue. 

Our English breth- 
ren use professional 
toastmasters, beefy, 
complacent persons, 
who have a certain 
prescribed patter and 
who know the right 
time to drink a toast 
to the King, just what 
the order of prece- 
dence for the speakers 
is,andallthat. They 
work at it for so much 
an hour, and it is work, not play, with them. A professional 
English toastmaster is an imposing thing, as solemn as a 
mummy, and about as bright. Englishmen like them, 
though. They are used to cruel and unusual punishment 
in the way of speech, and of food as well. 

These preliminaries all arranged, the banquet is given. 
There are flowers and smilax on the tables, a gallery for 
the ladies, or boxes, so they can come in after the feed 
and watch their liege lords perform; an orchestra plays 
all the latest, popular airs of the day, as the song-venders 
say, waiters come in: flying wedges, drop plates on the 
tables, snatch them away, and all is joy and merriment 
unconfined. After the coffee, when the cigars are lighted, 
the toastmaster goes into action, the lesser ones on the 
list speak their little pieces, tell their little stories, and 
subside. Then comes the Somebody. The Honorable 
So-and-So, or the great reformer, or the dauntless explorer, 
or the intrepid bug-hunter, or the elaborate scientist, or the 
poet of genius, or the visiting statesman, or the fearless 
fireman, rises amid a storm of hand-clapping. 

He snuffles, stumbles and snorts. He follows the iron- 
clad rule, makes a few facetious remarks, usually tells what 
a poor public speaker he is (which is the truth), is reminded 
of a little story, tells it hind end foremost, is funny when 
he is serious and serious when he is funny. A few minutes 
of this, and then he puts his hands above his head and dives 
into his subject, which is usually a message to the waiting 
world about reform or something of the kind. After he 
has finished (anywhere from half an hour to an hour) his 
hearers wave napkins at him and hurry out to catch the 
last cars. The banquet committee goes down into the 
café and has one more bottle, telling one another how good 
they are. Next morning they look eagerly at the papers 
to see what the reporters said of them—everybody looks 
at the papers, including the speakers, who look first of all. 
The Somebody gets halfa column, maybe. The others are 
grouped in this sickening line: ‘“‘ Messrs. Blank, Bunk, 
Blink and Boggins also spoke.’’ Not, of course, that 
anybody cares what the reporters say, for everybody 
had a good time, and it was 
a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul for fair, but merely 
for curiosity’s sake, and: 
“What do you think of that? 
The banquet committee had 
its name on the toast-list, 
and it was a credit to them, 
that’s what it was. Nota 
mention of them in the 
papers, though. Nota line. 
Well, it’s their loss. They 
don’t know a good thing 
when they see it, these re- 
porters.” 

After-dinner speakers fall 
easily into three general 
classes: (a) Instructive, (b) 
Amusing and (c) Plain 
Punk. Out oftwo hundred men atan average banquet there 
will be seventy-five or a hundred who have a yearning for 
instruction. They want to be told something they know 
already. They howl for culture. They are dead set for 
reform and the uplift and all that. They lean laboriously 
forward to drink in the words of the Somebody who is 
expounding to them that two and two—he says it without 
fear of successful contradiction—make four. When some 
genius comes along and tells them that two and two make 
five they are so puzzled they get a headache. They want 
the obvious, and they lap it up eagerly. They do not know 
a joke from the Snadjak of Navibazar, which is a joke 
itself, by the way. They are the serious-minded element 
who say ‘‘S-h-u-sh-h!’’ when some of the frivolous ones 
are whispering together while the law is being laid down. 

On the merry other hand, out of two hundred there are 
usually about a hundred and twenty-five, or thereabouts, 
who do not give a hoot about being instructed. They 
want to beamused. They want to laugh, and if they can- 
not find anything in the speeches to laugh at they will 
laugh at themselves. They cheer the chap who has a new 
story to tell—a most infrequent citizen—and they wilt and 
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wither under the ponderous platitudes of the heavy ones. 
After-dinner speakers always have these two elements in 
their audiences, both elemental. 

Consider the instructive speaker, the man with a mes- 
sage. It is reasonably established that many a man thinks 
he has a message when he only has the heartburn, but he 
doesn’t know it at the time. We have a certain number of 
amateur uplifters in every walk of life, and when a person 
attains any prominence in any place in which he labors 
he always does it because he is serious, and never because 
he is frivolous. No matter if ninety per cent. of the people 
who go to any given banquet want to be amused, secretly 
they deprecate the quality of the man who amuses them. 
It is a fixed rule with the American people that the person 
who displays a sense of humor can hope for no honors at 
the hands of the great American public, which, we have 
been told so many times, loves humor—just dotes on it. 
That may be true, too. Perhaps the public does love 
humor, but the public deprecates the humorist. The idea 
that a man who knows a joke, sees one and can tell it 
can be a success in politics or business is preposterous. 
Successes in business and politics must have minds like 
summer squashes, and be as conventional as china eggs. 

Thus, almost all the great Somebodies who speak instruct- 
ively at banquets are about as sprightly as the Washington 
Monument. They have messages. 
Hence, they must be solemn, and they 
are—Heaven knows they are! The 
original banquet was undoubtedly de- 
signed as a feast that should be an 
entertainment, that should give sur- 
cease to sorrow to the guests, for a time 
at least. The average banquet to-day 
is a kindergarten where overbaked 
poseurs elucidate half-baked axioms, 
and seek to add to their personal rep- 
utations by solemnly stating solemn 
truths that have been stated a million 
times before. With a few glittering 
exceptions, every man who is now a 
sought instructive speaker at a ban- 
quet, who is a headliner the banquet 
committees try to throw the net over, 
is obsessed of the idea that he has, con- 
cealed somewhere about his person, a 
vast and dreary truth that must be 
hurled at the defenseless heads of those who are listening to 
him—and he hurlsit. The one place in all the world where 
the sense of proportion is least observed is at a banquet. 
Get a decent, orderly citizen on his feet, and, after he has 
cracked a puny joke or two, he begins a lecture. He has 
information in him. He must get it out, and he drools 
along until the weary auditors take to matching pennies 
in order to keep awake. 

This passion for instructing other people is very Amer- 
ican. It is about the same as our passion for reform. 
Every man wants to tell every other man how he should 
order his life, what he should know and how he should 
know it. Dinners are fine schoolhouses. A Somebody 
wouldn’t be a Somebody unless he was possessor of a 
formula for the correct living, voting, working, eating, 
sleeping, playing, dying of all of his kind. And he turns it 
loose. That fatal lack of proportion. Everybody wants 
to lecture everybody else, but nobody wants to be lectured. 
Itisalwaysa case of doasIsay, notasIdo. Correct 
principles for everything, from taking a bath in the 
morning to putting on pajamas at night, including 
all business, religious, mental, moral or other activi- 
ties, can always be supplied by a very large number 
; of active suppliers. Especially at banquets. 
| : They are interesting persons, too, these universal 

instructors. No matter how clever any one of them 
may be, he invariably comes to the time when he says, 
“ But, seriously speaking,” and away he goes with his 
line of precepts, proverbs and piffle. There is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He can, if he likes, make a clever 
after-dinner speech. For ten or fifteen minutes, if he 
chooses, he can take up points made by previous speakers, 
turn them neatly, get a laugh out of them—although it is 
easier for him to get a laugh than any one else—people 
are rather in duty bound to chuckle over Presidential per- 
siflage, you know—and go clinking along in a bright, lively 
speech. Does he do it? Sometimes he does, but always, 
whether he starts that way or not, he winds up with a 
lecture, with a preachment, with a compilation of the 
obvious, with solemn words solemnly said. Always, he 
does. Nobody has ever been able to discover why, after 
he has gone his first ten, clever minutes, he doesn’t quit, just 
once, forachange. He won’t, though. He must preach. 
And he cuts in with anywhere from forty minutes to an 
hour and a half of it, which everybody listens to politely. 

There are thousands of after-dinner speakers of this 
kind—the instructive ones. Theysag; how they sag, hand- 
ing out their little ideas on conduct, which, if it comes down 
to first principles, were reasonably well disposed of a good 
many thousand years ago inthe Ten Commandments. The 
passion for instruction. The passion to make others do as 
we think they should do, not as they themselves want to do, 
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or think they should do! Or the dreary recital of some 
movement they are spokes or hub or tire—always they 
tire—in. Take Taft. What did he do when he went to 
that Chicago waterways dinner in October, where Bryan 
was also a guest? Did he make a short, clever ‘speech, 
full of the spirit of the occasion, congratulatory to Chicago 
and the men who were responsible for the dinner and the 
work they were doing? He didnot! He said afew solemn 
words about how glad he was to be there and dug down — 
in his pocket and produced a manuscript of a speech on 
the immaculateness of the judiciary, or the power of the 
judiciary, or the something of the judiciary that he had 
delivered before, and read it. Wow! That was a haleyon 
episode in a joyous occasion, was it not? = 

All this talk about the American people’s being so much — 
in love with humor, looking on the humorous side of 
things, is rot. Weare as serious asa flock of goats. That 
is why the average banquet, instead of being a festival, is — 
usually a funeral. We come to bury humor, not to use it. — 
“Seriously speaking, though, I desire to say a few words 
” That is the keynote of our banquets. 

Still, there are amusing speakers, and when one of the 
is sandwiched in among a bunch of the seriously-speakin 
boys he gets a laugh that makes him think he must be 
comedian instead of a comical cuss. Itis the relief. Wan 

and pale under the assaults of the big 
guns who have been firing polysyllables — 
about what they think, if the amusing — 
one can present something that is laugh- 
able he can score with it, no matter if 
it would get a rime on it if he tried i _ 
in private conversation. At that, if you” 
were able to take a census of the real — | 
amusing after-dinner speakers in this 
country you would find that, gathering _ 
them all in, from Maine to California, 
you would have less than a hundred. _ 
Look over the toast-lists at the scores 
of dinners that are given in New York ~ 
every winter, where it is no longer a 
habit with them to give dinners, but i 
a disease. What do you find? Ssimeaaa 
Ford, Job Hedges, Mark Murphy— ; 
Mark Murphy, Simeon Ford and Job 
Hedges, with, occasionally, Choateand 
Depew and Porter, who are supposed 
to be amusing, but who are living now mostly on past per- 
formances, and, now and then, Abe Gruber, it being 
always to laugh when you look at him—Gruber and 
Gus Thomas. Mark Twain is in a class by himself. ; 


This, of course, takes no account of the storytellers, — 
who always tell somebody else’s stories, the mimics, the 
dialect performers, the parrots and the other vaude- 
villians—which they are—who are called in to entertain. 
What is meant is the speakers who evolve their own stuff, 
write it and then speak it, make their own epigrams and 
sheer off from the uplift as if it were something catching. 

Perhaps it is better that the serious ones predominate, 
distressing as it may seem, at the time of it. Probably it 
is a providential dispensation, for, when you come to think 
of it, the man who tries to be serious can make a better — 
shift at it, can be serious more advantageously, than the — 
one who tries to be amusing. And,tocometothenubbin ~ 
of it, what this great American, humor-loving, keen-sense= 
of-humor public of ours needs just now, more than any-— 
thing else, is humor and the sense of it. Every street car 
you enter is infested with people who take themselves, and — 
everything else, so seriously that they think in rhomboids. _ 
Life, they tell us, is a serious business. Surely it is. And 
if it isn’t, we haste to make it so. We fix it, all right. 
Reminds you of sunset on a warship. Flag is coming down, 
crew and officers on deck. Main luff standing rigidly. 
All other officers rigid, too. Bang! goesagun. Up comes © 
an officer, saluting the main luff. “Sir,” he reports, “the 
sun is set.’ Then, without a smile, the main luff says: — 
““Make it so!” Serious business, you see. Putting the 
official O. K. on the setting of the sun. 4 

The Plain Punk speakers are legion. Every city and 
town and village bulges with them. They are the chaps — 
who say: “Thisisa 4 
great surprise to me. } 
I did not expect to be 
called upon,” and then 
show they didn’t by 
staggering through 
anywhere from five 
minutes to half an hour 
of what they didn’t ex- 
pect to be called on 
for. 

You know plenty of 
this sort, worse luck for 
you. 

Help! Help! The 
banquet season is just 
beginning again, and 
this year it bids fair to 
be an epidemic. 


Gen. Horace Porter 


what they looked like and talked like in the day- 


It was 


z late, but she went home alone, as usual. 
She was the only woman in the congrega- 
tion who had no fellow, no husband, brother, son, 


Si went home—alone, of course. 


kinsman or kithman to take her home. But 
she never minded. She was immune from the 
ordeals that threaten womankind on dark streets. 
Her face was her chaperon. 
_ She might have asked Ripley Ames to call 
for her; it was in his mother’s house that she 
lived as a poor relation, an irrelevant relative. 
But Ripley had been unusually gloomy of late— 
business worries, no doubt. 
So Salann went home by herself, as she had left 
| home by herself. The streets of Woodstock were 
_ not pretty in the daytime, save for the ven- 
, erable beauty of green leaves and green lawns 
round comfortable houses. But at night, under 
'the sky of that week, the streets were avenues 
of rapturous grandeur. Broad sweeps of moon 
blue were hung with velvets of luxurious shadow 
like gloomy arrases in an old castle. Veteran 
_ trees stood high and calm, giant soldiers aligned 
for a ghostly review. Here and there, shrubs, 
laden with dim flowers like resting moths, shivered 
with ecstasies of breeze perfuming the air as 
| with swung censers. 
| At such an hour on sucha night the streets of 
| Woodstock were colonnades of stately romance. 
_ And so all the young people seemed to think. 
| Couples dawdled at sweethearting in leisure that 
_knew no time, serenely trusting to the noonlike 
_ moonlight to conceal them. This white-gowned 
| girl had a black coat sleeve for a sash, and her 
_beau’s black coat wore a white muslin baldric. 
| Two lovers were draped upon this sagging gate. 
_ And over the next sagging gate two lovers leaned 
_erosswise like a capital X. From almost every 
shadow-blotted porch came murmurs whose very 
softness betrayed the secret it was intended 
to keep. 
_ Salann knew everybody she saw. She knew 


light; but she could not conceive what their 
' intense stillness meant now, nor what there was 
_ inthis evening air to make them see in each other 
such strange things. She drew herself together 
and pattered swiftly through streets where everybody else 
was slow and serene. She was like a belated Yankee 
tourist hastening back to her hotel through the crooked 
streets of Florence without her Baedeker. It wasa foreign 
country to Salann, language and people and ways. Being 
foreign, it was foolish. She summed up the coupled ardor 
of these occult rites in one sniff: 

“Spooning!” 

Through the moon’s demesne the old maid hurried, and 


_ neither knew nor cared what moonlight meant. She went 


her way alone, not even knowing how lonely she was. 


| There was no end of the lovers’ gauntlet till she ap- 


_ proached the Ames abode. 


The house itself was a kind of 
old maid, all elbows and angles. No trees hovered over 
it, no vines wrapped it with merciful cloaks. There was 


_ hot even an endearing porch to shield it from the ridicule 


of a moon that found nothing congenial in roof, wall or 
window. 

As Salann came near she heard footsteps from the 
opposite direction. She recognized the sharp, businesslike 
cadence of Ripley Ames. She admired him as a sort of 
‘male old maid, for there was no sentimental foolishness 


| about him. He also was alone—also as usual. 


_ was a distant relative and he didn’t have to. 


He nodded dryly to Salann without lifting his hat. She 

As they 
mounted the steps he made no pretense of helping her. 
He opened the door with his latchkey and walked in first. 
He went upstairs with an almost inaudibly economical 
“ce Night.” 
_ She thought she heard him sigh. He must be tired. She 
went about closing up the house. The cook had left 
half her duties undone, of course. Two of the windows were 
unlocked. One of the shades was left up for the sun 
to come pouring in and fade the carpet. She found several 
unwashed dishes heaped in the sink. The stove-lids had 
not been lifted. The ice-box door was open and the cat 
had not been put out. 
_ When these details were corrected, Salann climbed the 
stairs softly and wearily, tiptoed down the hall, entered her 

-Toom as a nun enters her cell, and closed the door behind 
her silently. 
_ The next day, as soon as her tasks in the house were 
done, she hurried back to the church, through streets that 
the cynical old bachelor sun had recovered from romance 


_ to reality. 
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He Proposed That They 
Become Engaged. 
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That night there was to bea sociable in the Sunday- 
school rooms under the church. The ladies of the con- 
gregation had been busy for days, laying all the old traps 
for coaxing from the congregation such minor coins as the 
contribution box could not educe when it went poking 
among the pews like a magnet. 

Among the church members there was one who was 
never asked to do any of the picturesque things. Salann 
could not sing—not even the contralto part in a Gospel 
hymn; she could not speak a piece—not even Mabel With 
Her Face Against the Pane. She could not play an 
accompaniment for Bringing in the Sheaves or Where is 
My Wandering Boy To-night? But she could work. 

During the preparations the clatter was punctuated 
incessantly by shrill cries of “Salann, would you mind 
climbing the stepladder? It makes me dizzy.” ‘‘Salann, 
would you mind running over to my house and telling the 
hired girl that she sent the wrong napkins? I don’t dare 
trust my hemstitched ones to this mob.” “‘Salann, will 
you ask the sexton to lend usa hatchet? You'll find him 
in thecellar.”’ ‘‘Salann, would you mind this?” ‘“‘Salann, 
would you mind that?” 

Salann was what is known as a worker. And she was 
worked. Her name was heard everywhere while the rough 
tasks were doing. But when everything was ready for the 
showy ceremonies her name was heard no more. She was 
pushed into the background like the seamy side of a rug 
or the knotty side of an altar-cloth. 

Salann was not so young as she used to be. The girls 
who had gone to Sunday-school with her were married and 
mothers; some of them were remarried and already begin- 
ning to wince at the word grandmother. Salann had never 
even been asked. She wasa born old maid. It was for 
that reason, perhaps, that she never seemed unhappy 
about it. Her way was plain before her and she went it. 

For this particular sociable she worked particularly 
hard. She baked one of her famous walnut caramel 
cakes—the kind that sold the moment it appeared in the 
window of the Woman’s Exchange. She had burned her 
right hand dreadfully on the stove-door, but she told 
nobody. She would not even wear a dressing on the livid 
sear, because it takes a body’s appetite away to have a 
plate passed with a bandaged hand. 

She smashed her left thumb, too, with a hammer, and 
nearly swooned from the top of the stepladder. But old 


So They Became Engaged 
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maids do not faint. She got down as best she 
could. She sank on a chair for a moment to wait 
for the room to subside, but immediately a shrill 
voice called: 

“Salann, you’re not doing anything. Would 
you mind putting the chairs up to the tables?” 

That night the Sunday-school rooms were 
swimming with Woodstock society. All the pretty 
girls in town and most of the rest were there— 
except Rose Fairweather, the prettiest of them 
all. She had been seen scudding down the street 
in the Applegate automobile. The rest of the 
women loudly blamed her and silently envied 
her. But even she and her captive captor were 
forgotten in the multitudinous small talk of a 
small town. 

The clatter of tongues was appalling until 
silence was required for the program. Then it 
was hushed to a constant susurrus of whispers 
broken with little splashes of giggle during the — 
they called it the ‘‘entertainment.’’ When the last 
terrified child had gurgled through its super- 
infantile recitation, and dashed back to its terrified 
mother, when the last local vocalist had worried 
Good-by, Summer, to death, and the tenor had 
reiterated the ancient conundrum, Alice, Where 
Art Thou? and the pastor had indulged in a few 
remarks of benign humor, the chatter began again 
—reénforced by the old battle-clamor of forks and 
spoons against plates and saucers. 

Salann had not found time even to hear the 
entertainment; for there were heavy freezers to be 
rolled to the front and unlimbered, paper nap- 
kins to be folded, unnumbered forgotten things to 
be run after and done. Even when the ice-cream 
barbecue began she did not mingle with the bois- 
terous crowd. She was all dressed up in her best, 
but she was kept busy dishing out food, slicing 
cake, cutting more bread for more sandwiches, 
and carrying more water to prolong the lemonade. 
As usual, her ears were dizzied with the cries from 
everywhere: ‘‘Salann, would you mind " 
“Salann, would you please ” “Salann, would 
you go and 2 

It was not till the last couple had paid for the 
last plate of vanilla and chocolate that Salann’s 
work was over. Her back was one rusty ache, 
and she was heard to murmur: ‘‘I’m just about to drop. 
I guess I’ll take a dish of ice cream and go home.” 

But the ice cream was gone, and the sandwiches were 
gone, and there was not a smitch of food. And nobody 
noticed and nobody cared. And Salann was so used to it 
that she hardly cared. The husband of the last matron 
was growling for her to come along, and she hurried away 
with a final: ‘‘Good-night, Salann; it was the most suc- 
cessful sociable we’ve had yet. Thirty-eight dollars and 
thirty-five cents. Isn’t that splendid?” 

She did not wait for Salann’s answer, and Salann made 
none. She sat with her hands flopped in her lap and shook 
her head over the ruins. Paper napkins littered the place, 
and cake crumbs and melted ice cream were everywhere. 
It irked her soul to leave unwashed dishes and unassorted 
spoons, but the sexton was turning out the lights. 

So she went home—alone, of course. The same moon 
was weaving the same spell and the same couples were 
saying the same things, with the renewing devoutness of 
priests at an old ritual. But the ritual was Latin to Salann 
and she scoffed at it with Protestant scorn. 

When she reached the Ames home she was astounded to 
find the windows aglow with light. In front of the curb 
stood Doctor Hiscott’s horse and buggy, one as calm as 
the other. Salann’s heart jounced in her breast. She ran 
into the house and up the stairs. Ripley’s door was open 
and she found the doctor there. In the bed lay Ripley, 
pale and plastered. Mrs. Ames and the doctor glanced 
up as she entered. The doctor bowed. Mrs. Ames gave 
Salann one dismal look, and said: 

“Yes, Doctor.” 

“T was saying, you must humor him. You must humor 
him.” And he hastened to extricate the thermometer 
from the patient before it was bitten in two. He took it to 
the gas jet, where his large spectacles hid his eyebrows as 
they lifted when he read the high score of the fever. 

“Humor him?” sighed the personification of fatigue, 
standing with hands folded wearily at the bedside. “I’ve 
humored him all his life, man and boy, well and sick. But 
I can’t guess what could have brought him to such a pass, 
can you?” 

The doctor winced at the word “‘guess.’’ Diagnosis is 
the technical term. He answered with some sarcasm: 

‘When a gentleman’s head is squeezed between the 
asphalt and an automobile, a certain rise of temperature 
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is to be expected. Your son’s fever is higher, 
however, than the mere shock would normally 
superinduce.. It ought to have subsided some- 
what by now—you say he was run over two 
hours ago?”’ 

“Yes, and taken into the drug store. I 
didn’t know a thing about it till they brought 
him home.”’ 

““Who attended him at the drug store?” 

“Doctor Podmore. I sent for you as soon 
as I could get anybody to go. Salann, here, 
wasat the church sociable havinga good time.” 

Salann felt guilty and was shamed into 
silence. The mother went on miserably: 
‘What do you think is going to happen?” 

“Nothing serious, I hope. The concussion 
of the brain may develop into cerebral menin- 
gitis—let us hope, one of the lower forms.” 

“But what makes him so delirious?”’ 

“There has probably been some aggravating 
element.” 

“What on earth could have aggravated 
him?” 

“In cases like this,’”’ the doctor began, as 
he pottered among the little powder tubes in 
his case—‘‘In cases like this it is sometimes 
difficult to determine how much is emotion 
and how muchis microbe. A psychic cyclone 
and a physical earthquake have combined to 
blow down your son’s spiritual wires and cross 
some of them, His vitality was no doubt 
greatly depleted.” 

“What could have depleted it, do you 
suppose?” 

““Ah, there is a question easier to ask than 
to answer. Sometimes irregular meals, some- 
times too many cigarettes, or worry over a 
woman ——” 

‘Well, you can leave all of those out of your 
reckoning,’ snapped Mrs. Ames. “‘ Ripley is 
religiously regular about his meals; he never 
smokes—he used to, but it’s so hard to get 
out of the curtains that Imade him stop. And 
as fora woman—humph!”’ She used the word 
with the contempt that only a woman can use — 
as a negro’s last word of disrespect is ‘‘ nigger.” 

“As for a woman—yes?”’ the doctor urged. 

“Well, Ripley isn’t exactly a woman-hater 
—hbecause he is so nice to his mother and 
Salann, here— Miss Eby. But—well, I know it couldn’t 
beawoman. He tellsme everything, doesn’t he, Salann?” 

Salann’s answer was not waited for. Doctor Hiscott 
almost winked as he commented: 

“‘T find that a man who tells his mother everything 
usually only tells her nearly everything.”’ 

The cynicism had a pleasant tang on his old palate. As 
he turned to sneeze a little laugh he caught the eye of 
Miss Eby. He thought he saw a twinkle of agreement in 
her look, but it went out instantly, as if his mere glance 
had snuffed the two candles in her eyes. Epigrams never 
had success with Mrs. Ames. She abhorred levity any- 
where, and she tolerated Doctor Hiscott only because the 
best people in Woodstock had him. There was not even a 
polite smile on her face; and he took refuge in his pre- 
scription pad, which Mrs. Ames watched with anxiety as 
sheet after sheet was filled with code words for simple old 
staples. He did not pause as he asked: 

“By the way, whose automobile was it that ran over 
him? There are several machines in town, you know.” 

“This one belonged to Mr. Applegate.” 

“Applegate, the patent medicine manufacturer?” 
growled Doctor Hiscott with a darkened tone. 

‘S¥iese?2 

“Was he alone?”’ 

““No, he had Rose Fairweather in the car with him.” 

“Miss Fairweather, eh? I suppose your son had his 
eyes so fastened on Miss Fairweather’s fair features that 
he couldn’t notice a little thing like a motor car?” 

“She probably had a veil on,’ Mrs. Ames suggested 
matter-of-factly. 

“Tt would take more than a veil to insulate Miss 
Fairweather’s charms, I think,” said the Doctor; but, 
realizing that there are more profitable ways of expending 
energy than by praising one woman’s beauty to another, 
he hastened to switch: ‘‘ Er—ah—did your son know either 
of the people in the car?” 

“Not the man. He had .a bowing acquaintance with 
Rose Fairweather.” 

“Funny for a man of your son’s age to stop at a bowing 


acquaintance with a woman of Miss Fairweather’s beauty — 


er—ah—yes”’—he caught Mrs. Ames’ look—‘“‘er—ah— 
this first medicine is to be taken in water—three times a 
day —a wineglassful of water, please.” 

“How much is a wineglassful?” said Mrs. Ames, who 
had never tasted wine nor seen it served. 

“A wineglassful is—well, say half a tumbler. Other 
medicines will come with directions on the bottles.” 

““There seems to be a lot of them,” said Mrs. Ames. 
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He was a Fearsome Figure, Shaggy, Unshaven, Unshorn 


“Well, ahem—you see, we have various conflicting 
symptoms to combat in your son’s case, Mrs. Ames. 
Above all, he needs good nursing. Now, I can recommend 
you an excellent woman, who a 

“T guess I don’t need any of your trained nurses,’”’ Mrs. 
Ames bristled. ‘‘I ought to know howto take care of sick 
folks. Didn’t I lose two husbands and four children?” 

“Very well then, Mrs. Ames, But you will need some 
rest, you know.” 

“Salann here can spell me, can’t you, Salann?”’ Salann 
nodded. ‘‘Miss Eby has never had any husbands or 
children, but she’s right smart in the sick-room.” 

“Ah, very good, then; that will do nicely. These 
medicines—shall I ask the druggist to send them?” 

“He'll be all hours doing it. Salann will go fetch them; 
won't you, Salann?”’ 

“Ah, very good. I will drop in early in the forenoon 
to-morrow. If the patient begins to be delirious again do 
not be afraid. Simply restrain him and humor him— 
keep him in bed, but otherwise humor him. Good- 
evening, Mrs. Ames; Miss Eby, good-evening.” 

He said ‘‘Good-evening.” In Woodstock it was 
indelicate for a gentleman to bid a lady “‘ Good-night.”’ 

“Thank goodness, he’s gone,’’ was the departed doctor’s 
obituary from Mrs. Ames. ‘‘He does get on a body’s 
nerves. I tell you, Salann, marriage is a turble respon- 
sibility, what with selecting a husband, keeping him 
straight, and raising what children the Lord sends. You 
can’t begin to imagine what I’ve had to endure and what 
you ve escaped.” 

But Salann responded neither with sympathy for the 
worn-out victim of matrimony nor with congratulation 
for herself. Perhaps she felt that she might have done 
better if she had had the chance. The only people who 
really know how to bring up consorts and children are 
those who never had either. 

Salann pinned on her meagre little head a bonnet that 
was the irreducible minimum of beauty, grace and fashion. 
It was all of a piece with her own condensed personality. 
Her face, figure, costume and character were concised to 
the fewest possible words. Her very name had been 
telescoped from Sarah Antoinette to Salann. 

She took up the prescriptions, and, opening the door 
sparingly, slid through the slit and went her way. It was 
late and dark and she had to get the druggist out of bed. 
But she brought home the prescriptions. Salann was a 
reliable retriever. She usually brought what she went for. 

That night and the next two days and nights were busy 
and wearisome tothetwo women. Thepatient’sappearance 
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was alarming enough; but his behavior w 
worse, and his deliriums drained them as mu 
ashim. Thethird day was Sunday; and 
Mrs. Ames and Miss Eby felt called upon to 
to church. Perhaps they needed the spirit 
consolation, or perhaps it was the diversion 
They were members of the First Presbyteri; 
Church of Woodstock and Miss Eby taugh 
class of children. She felt that the Sunda 
school was the only place where they coul 
find any correction of the mistakes their f 
parents made in their bringing-up; and 
seemed her duty to go, even though it 
her from her other duties in the house whi 
she wasa sort of unpaid servant, a third cousin, 
or something, by marriage once annulled. 
Mrs. Ames’ nerves were in that dange 
condition which she called ‘“‘a state,” g 
Salann thought it better for her to get 1 
air, the sermon, the prayer and the music. 
They asked Miss Quinn, a stenographer fr 
Mr. Ames’ office, to watch the patient. 
Quinn had finished her devotions before m 
of the others were out of bed. She arri 
betimes, and they left her in charge. . 
In order to “‘ keep up her speed,” which was 
likely to suffer during her employer’s ill 
Miss Quinn decided to take down his ravi 
in shorthand. Their syntax was hardly m 
crooked than that of some of the letters 
usually dictated. She read some of the no 
to her sisters in stenography the next da 
They ran about like this: 1 
“‘Mother, these pillows are full of m 
—can’t you tell ’em not to squeak so? They — 
need oiling—set ’em up on the other a 
Yes, it looks like rain—but who was m 
father, that he should speak so to my mother 
—Stop! don’t you see you’re going to run 
down?—In Paris they arrest people who get 
over — parly-voo-fransy ? ?— bong-jour—pa 
dong, oui, oui—ouch, my head!—the flo 
that bloom in the main-spring, trala, ha 
nothing to do with the hunting-case—ha, 
ha—joke—that is a joke—did you hear 
story of the—who said so? Oogh! my p 
head is erumbling—don’t boil those eggs m 
than three weeks—they forgot to put a 
coffee in the coffee—help, I’m drowning! 
Mrs. Ames and Miss Eby never learned of this record. 
It could not have helped them to know. They hea 
enough of the same sort, as they continued to relieve ea 
other in watching the sick man, and grew lean as pi 
staves for lack of sleep and air. But they were bo 
sustained by a curiosity to learn what could have cau 
an emotional crisis in the soul of the patient; for he 
generally considered the most methodical man in Wo 
stock, a business machine, run by clockwork. There vy 
a strange fascination in listening to the babbling of a 
that turned itself inside out and spilled all its thoughts 
on a table for the inspection of whoso watched. 
It was a sort of higher eavesdropping. But it was all t 
no profit. A few startling expressions escaped, now a. 
then a few shocking ideas, a story or two meant for grown — 
men only, and some little profanity. But most of his t 
was like the worthless rubbish in a boy’s pocket. W. 
trinkets were found hardly repaid the search. 
“One thing is certain,’ said Mrs. Ames. “Tha 
goodness, it wasn’t any woman—was it, Salann?” 
She did not wait for the answer, but closed the d 
behind her, and started downstairs with a tray of empty — 
dishes. She tripped on her skirt, and came running along — 
the steps. A fall downstairs among a flying convoy 
china and a banging tin tray is a funny thing in a musi 
comedy when an acrobat makes it and the bass-drum adds _ 
the artistic finish. But there is precious little fun or — 
profit in it for an elderly woman. When they found M 
Ames she was groaning in the débris, bewailing her 0 
hurts less than the compound fracture of one of her b 
china cups which she had taken upstairs in honor of 
sick. 
When Salann tried to aid her she screamed at the le 
movement. Salann called in help, but Mrs. Ames re 
to be toted up the stairs to her room. If she must dies 
would die on the floor like Queen Elizabeth in the 
engraving. By way of compromise she was established 
the sitting-room across the hall from the parlor, on a cou 
that was a marvel of discomfort and bad architecture. — 
They put Mrs. Ames under the special charge of 
cook, who slept on the ground floor. This left the entiré 
care of the sick man to Salann. Mrs. Ames fretted at 
leaving so delicate and so colossal a task to a maiden la¢ ) 
even of Miss Eby’s self-chaperoning years, but there ¥ 
nothing else to do. The family funds were sufficient ly 
involved with the expense of two invalids; and twenty- 
five dollars a week for a trained nurse was not to be 
thought of, especially as the cook would certainly leaves 
she had to feed another. 


i? 


_As for Salann, she felt as if she had been suddenly 
ed as understudy to a lion-tamer. Fortunately 
Ripley was too weak to be of much danger as a physical 
sroblem, and the doctor had taught her the jiw-jitsw of 
ursing. But there was something peculiarly trying in 
he patient’s ceaseless, mumbling talk. He kept wearing 
rimself out like a wind-blown candle that frets itself away 
vithout giving light. It was hard for Salann to conquer 
he habit of starting up in a cold sweat of terror every time 
he patient shot a wild cry into the silence of a room 
lly so still that the clock-tick seemed to be only one’s 
ywn soft pulse-beat. 

At about four o’clock one chilly morning she was so 
wakened from a doze, to find that Ripley had thrown off 
he covers and was standing erect in his bed. He wasa 

earsome figure, shaggy, unshaven, unshorn, and in his 
: tightshirt he looked like a Hindu fanatic carrying out some 
-asane and petrifying vow. 
| He was half-frozen, but was all a-babble of flowers, and 
is gaunt hands were plucking imaginary petals from an 
-maginary rose, and he was saying: 
| “Oh, don’t tell me that. It only makes it worse—to 

iry to lie out of it. Isaw him kiss you—and, what’s worse, 
rou kissed him. You never would kiss me—you said you 
vere saving your first kiss for your husband—but you 
fissed him. You kissed that good-for-nothing scoundrel. 

You've broken my heart; you’ve ruined my trust in 

yoman. And you are the first woman I ever cared for.”’ 
| Salann gasped. So it wasa woman, afterall! But what 

voman ? 

_ She stood bleak and shaken like a shabby hollyhock. 

jhe was wrapped in a Turkey-red quilt with insane figures 

ind curlicues sprawling all over it. It was a robe that 
would have sat ill on an Aphrodite. It was not becoming 

0 Salann. 
| But to keep it on and to keep her patient in bed taxed 
ner sorely. It was all Salann could do to keep him from 

rarling himself out of the window. 

Downstairs the cook slept like a cook; the mother 
yeard dull sounds from above, but she could not move 
ind suspected nothing unusual. Salann was left alone, 
suffering almost more from her fierce curiosity than from 
whe bruises the wild man inflicted. Again and again she 
jemanded from him the name of the wicked woman, but 
iis ears were deaf to all but imaginary voices. 

After a long spasm of excitement Ripley’s delirium 
oozed away from him like the last gurgle of water in a 
dathtub. He slept, leaving Salann 
olack and blue and clammy from 
2 wrestling match with a mystery 
us uncanny as Jacob’s. 

_ When it was time for her to go 
jJownstairs to see Mrs. Ames she 
went with the expectation of pass- 
ng along the news, for a woman’s 
neart is a perfect conductor of a 
secret. But she suddenly felt that 
‘t implied a disloyalty to her ward. 
She had surprised a hidden sorrow; 
Ripley had kept it so close in the 
core of his heart that it had been 
smelted out of him only after long 
days and nights in a furnace of 
fever. It would be treachery, double 
treachery, to betray him. She said 
nothing to his mother. 

f Again and again that day Rip- 
ley’s talk recurred to the belle dame 
sansmerci. Againand again hecalled 
on her to come to meet him. The 
pity in Salann’s heart was almost 
more poignant than the odium of a 
mystery. 

_ The next midnight she was nod- 
ding like a worn-out sentinel, when 
she heard a deep sigh: 

“Oh, Rose, Rose, why are you so 
beautiful—and so cruel? Come to 


me, Rose. Can’t you see how I’m 
suffering? Come to me, Rose— 
Rose!” 


| Salann was wide awake on the 
tant. Her name, then, was Rose. 
‘There were only three Roses .in 
Woodstock. Two of them were 
misnamed by their unprophetic 
parents, for they were as thornless 
as they were plain. The one Rose 
it could be was Rose Fairweather. 
The doctor was right. One of his 
diagnoses was correct, at least. She 
must tellhim. No; he was a notori- 
ous old tattletale who had forgotten 
his Hippocratic oath long ago. He 
told everybody in town what was 
tthe matter with everybody else, and 
Was more welcome in a gossip’s 
house than a discharged servant. 


; 
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Salann saw no need to tell the doctor. He had given 
his prescription: ‘Humor him.’”’ But how could she 
humor this pitiful plea that came incessantly from Ripley’s 
lips with the reiterance of a prayer-wheel? The next 
morning she scribbled this letter: 


Dear Miss Fairweather : 

Ripley is calling for you. He is very sick and doesn’t 
get any better. He is wearing himself out just calling for 
you. If you have any heart in you, come and talk to him 
and try to quiet him. Yours sincerely, 

SARAH ANTOINETTE EBY, 


As soon as she had sealed the envelope she ripped it 
open again. This was not the note to send to that woman. 
She tore it up and wrote: 


Excuse my intrusion, but there is a matter of great inter- 
est to you which I must tell you about at once. I cannot 
leave the house at present. I think you had better come 
over here as soon as possible. 


She called the cook to the door and gave her the mes- 
sage. At length she came back with this answer: 

“Miss Fairweather says, ‘ All right.’”’ 

“What else did she say?” 

“That’s all she said, ‘ All right.’”’ 

Salann had to content herself with this Delphic response. 
Her heart grew darker and darker with anger as she 
waited and waited. Jealousy was a larger ingredient of 
her anger than she knew—the jealous distrust that a plain 
woman feels for a woman who has accumulated love 
affairs from her cradle up. Miss Fairweather was a human 
honey-jar and men were flies. Ripley was only one of a 
swarm, and Miss Eby hated Miss Fairweather for that 
fact. But at least she might come—she positively must 
come. 

All day long she watched from the window until that 
hour when people and trees and shadows are blurred 
and indeterminate, that hour when, in small, gas-lit towns, 
the boy with the ladder hurries along the streets poking 
the street lamps into glow. It was only then that Salann 
heard the front gate open and a woman’s feet creaking 
along the snow. They sounded like little feet. The bell 
rang with a delicate whir. The cook said that Miss 
Fairweather was in the parlor. 

Salann hastily forced Ripley’s arms into a dressing- 
gown for propriety’s sake, then took a quick primp before 
the mirror and went downstairs. She looked in at the 


Miss Eby Felt a Strong Inclination to Sink Her Ten Nails Into the Doll’s Pretty Wax 


sitting-room to tell Mrs. Ames that it was the doctor, and, 
with a prayer for forgiveness and a last preening gesture, 
entered the parlor. 

In every detail the two women were contrasted. Miss 
Fairweather had beauty enough for two; her flesh sug- 
gested marshmallows and macaroons; even if a layer of 
powder was visible, it looked like powdered sugar. Miss 
Eby had the flesh of a preserved green gage plum. Her 
very sweetness was a bit puckery. It was not her fault. 
A lemon cannot become a peach by wishing; but it must 
pay the penalty. 

Miss Fairweather was gracious even in her selfish vanity. 
Miss Eby was awkward in all sincerity. Miss Fairweather 
wore colors that were an added word to her own beauty, 
and furs and gloves that gave elegance to her charm. Miss 
Eby’s clothes were as faded as she. They never had been 
pretty, and now they were faded. Even the little, colored 
ribbon she wore to give a touch of cheer was the wrong 
color. Miss Fairweather had instinctively chosen the 
sofa, and disposed her splendid lines along it in an atti- 
tude. She seemed always to be posing before an imaginary 
eamera. Miss Eby sat on the edge of an uneasy chair and 
looked all knees and knuckles. The chair was of horsehair, 
mitigated by a tidy. Sarah Antoinette Eby belonged 
there. Her own life was of horsehair, mitigated by a 
tidy. 

Miss Eby’s face was frigid with resentment. Miss 
Fairweather bloomed with excitement over the mystery. 
The bloom gave place to a flush of pique when she learned 
that she had been lured out in the cold to console a sick 
man whom she had found stupid enough when he was well. 
She was vexed, and her querulous tone showed it. She 
feared that people would talk. She thought it very incon- 
siderate of Mr. Ames to drag her into this sort of thing, 
and she said so with a pout that would have appeased any 
man and incensed any woman. Miss Eby felt a strong 
inclination to sink her ten nails into the doll’s pretty wax. 
But for Ripley’s sake she hid her rage, promised Miss 
Fairweather perfect secrecy, insinuated a few phrases of 
flattery, and at last coaxed her up the stairs. 

The belle of Woodstock entered the room with a flourish 
and waited for a gasp of admiration, while Salann braced 
herself for a ery of rapture. But the sick man glanced at 
the beauty with glassy eyes and spoke in the driest of 
business tones: 

“Miss Quinn, you're late again. I’m waiting to dictate.” 

“Who does he think I am?” said the surprised beauty. 

“His stenographer,” said Salann, 
and a chuckle slipped out of her. 

Miss Fairweather whisked on her 
heel, but Salann got in front of the 
door and pleaded: 

“You must humor him. The 
doctor says we must humor him in 
everything.” 

As Miss Fairweather hesitated, 
in anger that even a delirious man 
should mistake her for a stenog- 
rapher, Ripley grew impatient. 

“T can’t wait all day!” he 
snapped. 

Men are different in an office and 
in an arbor. Ripley Ames’ execu- 
tivetone alarmed Miss Fairweather, 
and at Salann’s whispered sugges- 
tion she sat down and wrote with 
an imaginary pencil on an imagi- 
nary notebook as Ripley dictated: 


Messrs. J. G. Gruber & Sons, 
Nepperhan, New York. 
Dear Sirs: 

Yours of even date received and 
contents noted. In reply to same 
would say we are shipping per fast 
freight on the 21st inst., consign- 
ment ordered as follows: 

Thirteen barrels lard, 16 sides 
bacon, 25 dozen eggs, 14 cases 
Mother’s Delight soap. 

Thanking you for past favors and 
trusting to continuation of same, 

Yours truly, 


This was the first of some fifteen 
letters of equal beauty of content 
and grace of expression. Miss 
Fairweather hoped that each was 
the last, but every time she rose he 
rose, too, with an angry exclama- 
tion that frightened her back to her 
chair. His business brusquerie was 
aggravated by a sick man’s vicious- 
ness, and his maniac look cowed 
her completely. 

She sat trembling with fear and 
rage. She knew that Mr. Apple- 
gate was waiting in his motor-car 
to take her to dinner and to the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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and asked for the stage manager. When he ap- 

peared she said: ‘‘I brought my son Johnny down 
here to see if you can’t make an actor out of him; he ain’t 
good for nothing else.”’ 

My reason for going on the stage was much the same. 
I had tried several other things, from teaching school to 
being ‘‘city editor’”’ on a country newspaper. I had been 
unsuccessful in all, and having been told, from the time that 
I began to speak pieces 
at theschool exhibi- 
tions, that I hadatalent 
for the stage, I came to 
the conclusion that as I 
was “‘not good for any- 
thing else,’ I would try 
it. Icame to New York 
nearly twenty years 
ago, and have been on 
the stage the greater 
portion of that time. 
Little did I dream of 
the hardships of the 
struggle of the new 
Rialto — of the disap- 
pointments, the hu- 
miliations and the 
heartaches that were in 
store for me. 

No profession in the 
worldisso precarious as 
the actor’s. Not even 
the victims of historic 
Grub Street. ever en- 
dured the trials and 
vicissitudes which have 
beset the actor, fromthe 
days of Shakespeare, 
at least. 

Why isthis? Actors 
seem to receive better 
pay than almost any 
class of wage-earners, 
particularly the beginners. Any man or woman with good 
looks and a little ability can earn from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars per week the first season. After that his salary 
may increase according to his ability, cireumstances and 
opportunity. 

These three things are to be reckoned with in his ad- 
vancement, and not ability,alone, as would appear to the 
casual observer. Many an actor has had his salary in- 
creased fifty or one hundred per cent. in a single night. 
How did this come about? First, the opportunity must 
have been created; second, the circumstances must have 


A snd as once called at the stage door of a theatre 


When the Manager is Making Money Out of the Player No One 
is More Affable or Agreeable 


By the Actor 
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been such that he was given the opportunity; and, last, 

he must have had the ability to take advantage of it. 
These three things are necessary to success on the stage, 

and they are largely responsible for the precariousness of 


Many are the Envious Glances They Cast at the Girl Who Has Had Forty Weeks and Who, 


in Consequence, is Gowned in the Latest Fashion 


the actor’s profession, but not wholly. There are other 
vital contingencies to be encountered, of which I shall 
speak later. 

Once an actor was summoned to appear as a witness in 
court. 

‘Are you an actor?”’ asked the lawyer for the defense. 

‘‘Being under oath, I decline to answer, for fear of in- 
criminating myself,” replied the actor. 

While not under oath, I do not propose to say anything 
here that is not absolutely true, therefore I will not say 
that Iam anactor. I have been called an actor, and have 
never resented the accusation. Sometimes one 
adjective and sometimes another has preceded the 
simple noun. Some of these I have resented bit- 
terly, but in the nearly twenty years which have 
passed since I went on the stage the adjectives have 
become so numerous and varied that ‘‘they pass by 
me as the idle wind, which I respect not.’’ I can 
say, however, that I played in New York recently 
without the protection of a net. 

During the years that I have been connected with 
the stage I have played with some of the worst and 
some of the best companies in America and England. 
I have played the ‘‘tank towns”’ of the West and 
South, and I have played leading réles in Broadway 
productions. 

After this long and varied career one would think 
that I knew the game, and that my past experience 
would be of inestimable value in guiding my foot- 
steps for the future. On the contrary, I find myself 
at times as uncertain as to the best thing to do as 
when I had only three or four years’ experience be- 
hind me. 

This seems absurd, but it is true, and the reason 
is that there are no precedents in the theatrical 
profession by which one may be guided. Every year 
brings a new experience, and I believe the old-timer 
is as apt, if not more so, to make mistakes as the 
youngster, who, not having had the hard knocks of 
years, goes in blindly and trusts to luck. 

An example of this: Three years ago I was offered 
an engagement in two different stock companies at 
the same time. Both were managed by men who 
were supposed to be reputable. The salary offered 
by one was very much better than the other. Every- 
thing else seeming equal, I chose the one offering 


the larger sum. I played two weeks without receivi 
any salary, and had to pay my own transportation to m 
home. After seventeen years’ experience I refused th 
orange and took the lemon. 

Another example of picking the wrong one: A fri 
of mine who was playing in a company which had b 
“laying off’ a good deal secured an engagement in 
stock company and resigned his position. While he 
en route to join the new company the theatre in which 
stock company 
located was burned 
He thus lost b 


actors stranding 
being compelled 
count cross-ties 
New York? Nob 
ever heard of a doe 
a lawyer or a paint 
stranding. The ca 
issimple. The doe 
the lawyer and 
painter pursue t 
vocations at hom 
while ninety per cent. 
of actors are onan 
to travel all over the 
country. If the doctor, 
thelawyerorthe painter — 
strikes a hardstreak he — 
is at home, or, at sy 
rate, is not compelled _ 
to go elsewhere; but 
the actor’s hard “luck 
comes while he is far 
from New York, where ~ 
he must go, it being the © 
only place where he can ~ 
hope to obtain another 
engagement. 

“But, 2) you ask, 
“why does now the 
actor have money, after having been employed for some 
weeks, with which to pay his fare?” 

There are two answers to this question. One is, that ie 
sometimes does; in which case he does not strand. The 
other answer is, that for some weeks prior to the catas-— 
trophe he has received no salary, and has been using . 
money to pay his hotel bills and other expenses. 

“Why didn’t the actor quit when his first week’s salary 
was unpaid?” you ask. » 

There are various reasons for his not doing so. The | 
principal one is that the precariousness of his profession is 
such that he knows that if he returns to New York in 
mid-season his chances of getting another engagement se 
small; and again, the manager always has a plausibl 
story about the bad business being ‘ ‘only temporary, an 
that the booking a few weeks off is in territory where they 
will turn them away,’ and the actor, who lives most of I 
life on sanguine expectations, stays on until his coat 
gone and he is stranded far from home. 

Men in other lines would be amazed if they knew h 
the theatrical business is conducted. No other business 1 
the world is carried on with such an utter lack of busine s 
principles. There are one or two large firms which 
to have some system, and, at least, the capital to carry 
their affairs in a legitimate way. But what is legitimate 
in the theatrical business? The actor’s answer is: any- 
thing the manager chooses to do. And a glance at 4 
usual form of theatrical contracts will convince the most — 
skeptical that he is not far from right. 4 

Ninety-five per cent. of theatrical contracts contain | 
clause which permits either party to abrogate it by giving — 
the other two weeks’ notice. This would seem equitabl 
at a glance, but as the supply of actors is always greater 
than the demand, it is not the case. A manager 
always find actors, but actors cannot always find enga' 
ments. The contract also agrees that “‘the manager ND 
close the season at any time by giving the company 
weeks’ notice.” Thus it is shown that the actor, 
apparently has a contract for a season, in reality has 
for only two weeks. He may have expended hundreds 
dollars for wardrobe—clothes to be worn in the play—! 
the contract _Stipulates that ‘‘he must dress all par 
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six weeks’ rehearsals, for which he gets no compensati 
If the play fails on the first night, as it often does, a no’ 
goes up that ‘‘the season will close in two weeks.” — 


Women are the worst sufferers in cases of this kind, for 
clothes cost more, and they must have a different 
wn for each act. If there are two or more evening 
in a play, a woman must have a different dress for 
ich, costing anywhere from one hundred and fifty dollars 

) three hundred dollars; for stage gowns of to-day must 
t the real thing, and no faking is allowed. A man can 
ear his full-dress suit in each of the evening scenes, for 
jere is no change of apparel that he can make. His dress 
uit need not be even new, for the style changes very little 
om year to year, but the woman dare not wear a gown 
e has ever used before. 

Just here I will say that the actor’s profession is far 
ore precarious for women than for men. Their clothes 
yst more, and their salaries average no more than the 
en’s. Furthermore, there are at least three male réles 
every play to one female, notwithstanding there are 
many actresses in New York as there are actors. This 
| a tip for would-be Juliets and Rosalinds. 

Managers are not particular about observing the two- 
‘eeks’ -notice clause. I know of a company which‘was on 
‘train going to the next stand. The manager came 
round and said: ‘‘We close here.” As the train was 
anning at the rate of forty miles an hour it was difficult 
jr the company to know where they closed. They con- 
nued as far as their tickets permitted, and, although they 
osed at forty miles an hour, they stranded standing still. 
Few people outside the profession have any idea of 
stors’ salaries. We hear at times of actors who receive 
ne thousand dollars per week. Some do receive this 
mount, but they are hardly to be considered salaried 
tors, They are stars, to whom the management 
uarantees one thousand dollars per week, in addition to 
“hich they share in the profits of the enterprise. Actors 
ho are not stars receive from twenty-five dollars to three 
undred and fifty dollars per week. Those who receive 
: je last-named figure number not more than half a dozen. 
_ The cheaper companies pay from twenty-five dollars for 
mall parts to fifty dollars for ‘“‘leads.”” The first-class 
ompanies pay thirty to thirty-five dollars for minor parts, 
vading people up to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

These figures look large to the average wage-earner, but 
; must be remembered that the manager pays transporta- 
ion only, and the actor must pay his own sleeping-car fare 
nd hotel bills. Of course, he may stay where he chooses, 
‘ut he is expected to live according to his position. One 
f the actor’s failings is that he lives beyond his income, 
orgetting that, at best, his salary only comes in about 
hirty weeks in the year. 

An actor who has always lived within his means has a 
jotto on the wall of his room which says: ‘‘ Aping the 
ich makes actors poor.” This actor is in comfortable 
ireumstances, for he has practiced what he preached. 

| A prominent manager was recently quoted as having 
aid: “Even in Shakespeare’s time there was a common 
aying, “Take the linen off the hedges, the actors are com- 
ag to town.’” 
| In answer to this an actor said: ‘‘ Take in the hedges, 
he managers are coming to town.” This is typical of the 
stimation i in which each holds the other. 

_ A number of managers recently formed themselves into 
n association, the principal object of which, according to 
he newspapers, was to blacklist 
.ctors who broke contracts. 

If the public only knew what a 

ke the thing called a “‘contract” 

yetween an actor and a manager 
eally is! I have already shown that 
he instrument can be canceled by 
‘ither party giving the other two 
veeks’ notice; the manager can also 
‘lose the season at any time by giving 
the same notice; he can cut the 
ctor’ s salary in half the week pre- 

‘eding a Presidential election, the 
veek before Christmas and Holy 
Week; he does not pay him for 
rights lost in traveling, even when 
hese nights are lost in order to make 
some distant town on the route. 

_ The actor must play on Sundays 

ae West where such performances 
permitted; he must give an extra 

erformance on all holidays without 

xtra compensation, and suffer other Sage 

‘amjust impositions. rae 

But members of this same Man- zh 

agers’ Association have violated both 

she spirit and the letter of the few lit- 

de things which they promised the 

r in this so-called contract. 

bers of this association have 

*losed companies on three, two and 

one day’s notice: not once, but 

e@ andagain. On one occasion an 
etor who was playing in one of their 
‘companies was wanted for a new 
play. He would not negotiate with 
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the second manager be- 
cause he was engaged. The 
company with which he 
was playing closed on Sat- 
urday night, with one day’s 
notice, and he was too late 
for the other engagement, 
a man having been secured 
two days before. And yet 
this association wasformed 
to protect managers 
against actors who break 
contracts! 

Again, a young actress 
who played in a piece pro- 
duced in New York in the 
spring was reéngaged for 
the same play for the fall 
and winter season. She 
went home and spent 
the summer, returning at 
the appointed time for re- 
hearsals. When she called 
on her managers they told 
her that they had decided 
not to send the play out, 
and, although they had 
reached this conclusion 
some time before, they had 
not notified her. So she 
found herself without an 
engagement after having 
rested in fancied security 
for several months. 

Occasionally we hear 
that a manager is taking 
legal proceedings to compel an actor to keep his contract. 
Since this association was formed one member of it has 
tried to restrain an actor from playing in the company of 
another member. Does the ludicrousness of the situation 
appeal to the reader? One member of the association 
employs an actor, after having been notified that he is 
under contract to another member, thereby helping the 
actor to break his contract. Isn’t the pot calling the 
kettle black? 

More than one instance of this kind has occurred and 
the actor was not blacklisted, because the second manager 
wanted him, and, furthermore, must have offered him a 
superior inducement to play in hiscompany. Who is more 
culpable, the actor who breaks his contract or the manager 
who makes it to his advantage to do so? 

The majority of these contracts state that the manager 
will pay the actor’s fare to the point of opening, but the 
actor must pay his own fare from the closing point to New 
York. In nine cases out of ten the company opens at a 
town near New York, and closes at some distant point. 
The manager pays for the short ride; the actor, the long 
one. I know of a case where a company opened in New 
England and closed in Salt Lake City—without notice— 
and the members had to pay their own fares to New York. 

A company was recently taken to London to produce an 
American play. They spent ten days on the water and a 
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week in London be- 
fore opening. The 
play ran eight 
nights, being a 
miserable failure. 
The company were 
given two weeks’ 
salary and sent 
home second-class. 
The management 
considered that 
they had been suffi- 
ciently paid by a 
trip abroad. 

A manager of a 
stock company in 
New York once en- 
gaged a leading 
woman at a very 
high salary. He 
gave her a contract 
for thirty weeks 
without notice. 
The venture was 
not a success, and 
the manager could 
find nowayto break 
his contract legally. 
He then began to 
cast the actress for 
parts to which she 
was unsuited in 
every way, hoping 
to make her release 
him. She stuck it 
out, however. 

The manager of an attraction which is said to have 
played to more money than any play ever produced en- 
forced the half-salary clause on his company when they 
were ‘“‘playing to capacity and selling out weeks in ad- 
vance.” Even the chorus, who got from fifteen to eighteen 
dollars per week, did not escape. Where is the justice of 
this, and by what right does the manager thus take 
advantage of his employees? 

A certain manager once closed his company on election 
day, which happened to fall on Wednesday. The regular 
matinée days of the theatre were Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. Wednesday being a holiday, an extra per- 
formance was given in the afternoon, and a “‘ midnight 
matinée”’ was given after the regular evening performance, 
at which election returns were read between the acts. This 
made six performances that the company played in three 
days, and they were paid one-half of one week’s salary, 
the season was closed the following day, and they were left 
to pay their own transportation to New York. 

Instances of this kind could be given without number, 
but enough has been said, I think, to show the reader that 
the actor is not the person most culpable in contract- 
breaking. 

No-employer excepting the theatrical manager requires 
his employees to share his losses. All other wage-earners 
who are employed by the week or month are paid full 
salaries even if a holiday, death or other cause compels a 
suspension of business. 

That actors have many weaknesses and that many of 
them are vain and hard to control I freely admit. But I 
do assert that the attitude of independence prevalent 
among some successful actors was produced by the heart- 
less and sometimes brutal treatment of managers during 
their early career. 

It is an absolute fact that many managers have no 
feeling for an actor except contempt, unless, perchance, he 
has made himself so valuable that the manager is compelled 
to treat him with a show of respect. When the manager 
is making money out of the player no one is more affable 
or agreeable, but one whose place can be easily filled is 
often treated like dirt. Sometimes it happens that a 
manager gets in a hole for a certain type of actor to play 
an important part. When the right man appears it is 
wonderful to see the difference in his reception at 
this time and on a former occasion, when he called 
on the manager and the latter did not need him. 
The manager is nowall smilesand asks him to have 
a seat, whereas on the previous visits he was 
greeted with a stony stare and brusquely told 
that there was nothing open. 

Theaverage manager’s attitude toward the actor 
is pretty well exemplified in the following story: 
An actor who had received no salary for several 
weeks called upon the manager and asked 
him for a small amount of money. 

“Don’t bother me about small mat- 
ters,” said the manager irritably. 

“But,” said the actor, ‘I need it—I 
must live.” 

‘“Not necessarily,” said the manager, 
and walked away. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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nothing about parliamentary procedure; 

neither did her younger, married sister, 
Ethelinda, nor the recently-acquired family 
brother-in-law, William Augustus Destyn. 

“The meeting will come to order,’’ said 
Sacharissa, and her brother-in-law reluctantly 
relinquished his new wife’s hand—all but one 
finger. 

“Miss Chairman,” 
feet. 

The chair recognized him and bit into a 
chocolate. 

“T move that our society be known as 
The Green Mouse, Limited.” 

“Why limited?”’ asked Sacharissa. 

““Why not?” replied her sister warmly. 

“Well, what does your young man mean 
by limited?” 

“‘T suppose,” said Linda, ‘‘that he means 
it is to be the limit. Don’t you, William?” 

‘Certainly,’ said Destyn gravely; and the 
motion was put and carried. 

““Rissa, dear!” 

The chair casually recognized her younger 
sister. 

“‘T propose that the object of this society 
be to make its members very, very wealthy.” 

The motion was carried; Linda picked up 
a scrap of paper and began to figure up the 
possibility of a new touring-car. 

Then Destyn arose; the chair nodded to 
him and leaned back, playing a tattoo with 
her pencil-tip against her snowy teeth. 

He began in his easy, agreeable voice, look- 
ing across at his pretty wife: 

““You know, dearest—and Sacharissa, over 
there, is also aware—that, in the course of 
my economical experiments in connection 
with your father’s Wireless Trust, I have 
accidentally discovered some brand-new cur- 
rents of a most extraordinary character.” 

Sacharissa’s expression became skeptical; Linda watched 
her husband in unfeigned admiration. 

‘These new and hitherto unsuspected currents,’’ con- 
tinued Destyn modestly, ‘‘are not electrical but psychical. 
Yet, like wireless currents, their flow eternally encircles 
the earth. These currents, I believe, have their origin in 
that great unknown force which, for lack of a better name, 
we call fate, or predestination. And Iam convinced that 
by intercepting one of these currents it is possible to con- 
nect the subconscious personalities of two people of 
opposite sex who, although ultimately destined for one 
another since the beginning of things, have, through suc- 
cessive incarnations, hitherto missed the final consum- 
mation—marriage!—which was the purpose of their 
creation.” 

“Bill, dear,’ 
the infinite.” 

“Fudge!” said Sacharissa; ‘‘go on, William.” 

“That’s all,’ said Destyn. ‘‘We agreed to put in a 
thousand dollars apiece for me to experiment with. I’ve 
made an instrument— here it is.” 

He drew from his waistcoat pocket a small, flat jeweler’s 
case and took out a delicate machine resembling the 
complicated interior of a watch. 

“Now,” he said, “‘ with this tiny machine concealed in 
my waistcoat pocket, I walk up to any man and, by turn- 
ing a screw like the stem of a watch, open the microscop- 
ical receiver. Into the receiver flow all psychical emana- 
tions from that unsuspicious citizen. The machine is 
charged, positively. Then I saunter back here, place the 
instrument on a table—like that—touch a lever. Do you 
see that hair-wire of Rosium uncoil like a tentacle? It is 
searching, groping for the invisible, negative, psychical 
current which will carry its message.” 

“To whom?” asked Sacharissa. 

“To the subconscious personality of the only woman 
for whom he was created, the only woman on earth whose 
psychic personality can intercept that wireless greeting 
and respond to it.” 

“How can you tell whether she responds?’’ asked 
Sacharissa incredulously. 

He pointed to the hair-wire of Rosium: 

“T watch that. The instant that the psychical current 
reaches and awakens her, crack!—a minute point of blue 
incandescence tips the tentacle. It’s done; psychical 
communication is established. And that man and that 
woman, wherever they may be on earth, surely, inexora- 
bly, will be drawn together, even from the uttermost 
corners of the world, to fulfill that for which they were 
destined since time began.” 
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“Yes, Pa-pah!’”’ 


There was a semi-respectful silence; Linda looked at the 
little jewel-like machine with a slight shudder; Sacharissa 
shrugged her young shoulders. 

“How much of this,’’ said she, ‘‘is theory and how 
much is fact?—for, William, you always were something 
of a poet.” 

“T don’t know. A month ago I tried it on your father’s 
footman, and in a week he’d married a perfectly strange 
parlor-maid.”’ 

““Oh, they do such things, anyway,” observed Sacha- 
rissa, and added, unconvinced: ‘‘ Did that tentacle burn 
blue?” 

“Tt certainly did,’’ said Destyn. 

Linda murmured: ‘‘I believe in it. Let’s issue stock.” 

“To issue stock is one thing,” said Destyn, ‘‘to get 
people to buy it is another. You and I may believe in 
Green Mouse, Limited, but the rest of the world is always 
from beyond the Mississippi.”’ 

“The thing to do,” said Linda, ‘‘is to practice on peo- 
ple. They may not like the idea, but they’ll be so grateful, 
when happily and unexpectedly married, that they’ll buy 
stock.” 

“Or give us testimonials,’ added Sacharissa, ‘‘that 
their bliss was entirely due to a single dose of Green Mouse, 
Limited.” 

“Don’t be flippant,” said Linda. ‘‘Think what 
William’s invention means to the world! Think of the 
time it will save young men barking up wrong trees! 
Think of the trouble saved—no more doubt, no timidity, 
no hesitation, no speculation, no opposition from parents.”’ 

““Any of our clients,” added Destyn, ‘‘can be instantly 
switched on to a private psychical current which will clinch 
the only girl in the world. Engagements will be super- 
fluous; those two simply can’t get away from each other.”’ 

“Tf that were true,”’ observed Sacharissa, ‘‘it would.be 
most unpleasant. There would be no fun in it. How- 
ever,” she added, smiling, ‘‘I don’t believe in your theory 
or your machine, William. It would take more than that 
combination to make me marry anybody.” 

“Then we’re not going to issue stock?” asked Linda. 
“‘T do need so many new and expensive things.” 

““We’ve got to experiment a little further, first,’’ said 
Destyn. 

Sacharissa laughed: ‘‘You blindfold me, give me a 
pencil and lay the Social Register before me. Whatever 
name I mark you are to experiment with.” 

“Don’t mark any of our friends,’”’ began Linda. 

““How can I tell whom I may choose. It’s fair for every- 
body. Come; do you promise to abide by it—you two?”’ 

They promised doubtfully. 
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“So do I, then,” said Sacharissa. ‘“‘H 
be here in half an hour, and you know how 
father acts when kept waiting.”’ 

Linda tied her eyes with a handlerclila 
gave her a pencil and seated herself on an — 
arm of the chair watching the pencil hover- 
ing over the pages of the Social Registe 
which her sister was turning at hazard. 

“This page,”’ announced Sacharissa, ‘‘and — 
this name!” marking it with a quick stroke, 

Linda gave a stifled cry and attempted to — 
arrest the pencil; but the moving finger had 
written. 

‘Whom have I selected?’ inquired 
girl, whisking the handkerchief from her eyes, 
‘““What are you having a fit about, Linda?” 

And, looking at the page, she saw that she ~ 
had marked her own name. a 

‘We must try it again,” said Destyn hast- — 
ily. ‘‘That doesn’t count. Tie her 1 ; 
Linda.”’ ; 

‘‘But—that wouldn’t be fair,” said Sache 
arissa, hesitating whether to take it seriously 
or laugh. ‘‘We all promised, you know. I. 
ought to abide by what I’ve done.” ._ 
. “Don’t be silly,” said Linda, preparing — 

: the handkerchief and laying it across her 
sister’s forehead. | 

Sacharissa pushed itaway. ‘‘I can’t bree ‘ 
my word, even to myself,” she said, laugh 
ing. ‘‘I’m not afraid of that machine.” — 

“Do you mean to say you are willing to — 
take silly chances?” asked Linda uneasily, — 
‘T believe in William’s machine whether you — 
do or not. And I don’t care to have any of — 
the family experimented with.”’ 

““Tf I were willing to try it on others itwould 
be cowardly for me to back out now,” said — 
Sacharissa, forcing a smile; for Destyn’s and — 
Linda’s seriousness was beginning to make ~ 
her a trifle uncomfortable. 4 

‘Unless you want to marry somebody pretty soon you'd ~ 
better not risk it,’’ said Destyn gravely. | 

““You—you don’t particularly care to marry anybody, — 
just now, do you, dear?” asked Linda. 

. “No,” replied her sister scornfully. 

There was a silence; Sacharissa, uneasy, bit her under: 
lip and sat looking at the uncanny machine. j 

She was a tall girl, prettily formed, one of those oie 
with long limbs, narrow, delicate feet and ankles. 

That sort of girl, when she also possesses a mass of 
chestnut hair, a sweet mouth and gray eyes, is calculated 
to cause trouble. 

And there she sat, one knee crossed over the other, slim 
foot swinging, perplexed brows bent slightly inward. 

“‘T can’t see any honorable way out of it,”’ she said reso- 
lutely. ‘‘I said I’d abide by the blindfolded test.” : 

“‘When we promised we weren’t thinking of ourselves,” 
insisted Ethelinda. a 

“That doesn’t release us,’’ retorted her Puritan sister. 1 

“Why?” demanded Linda. ‘‘Suppose, for example, 
your pencil had marked William’s name! That would 
have been im—immoral!’’ 

“Would it?’’ asked Sacharissa, turning her honest, ie 
eyes on her brother-in-law. 

“T don’t believe it would,” he said; ‘‘I’d only be ovitca 
on to Linda’s current again.” ‘And he smiled at his wife. 

Sacharissa sat thoughtful and serious, swinging her foot. 

“Well,” she said, at length, ‘‘I might as well face it at 
once. If there’s anything in this instrument we'll all know — 
it pretty soon. Turn on your receiver, Billy.” 4 

**Oh,”’ cried Linda tearfully, ‘‘don’t you do it, William!” 

ue Turn it on,’’ repeated Sacharissa. ‘‘I’m not going to 
be a coward and break faith with myself, and you both 
know it! If I’ve got to go through the silliness of love and 
marriage I might as well know who the bandarlog is 
to be. Anyway, I don’t really believe in this 
thing. IT can’t believe in it. Besides, I’vea 
mind anda will of my own, and I fancy it will require more 
than amateur psychical experiments to change either. 
Go on, Billy.” . 2 

““You mean it?’’ he asked, secretly gratified. = 

“Certainly,’’ with superb affectation of —_ | 


And she rose and faced the instrument. 

Destyn looked at his wife. He was dying to try it : 
“‘Will!”” she exclaimed, ‘‘suppose we are not going el 
like Rissa’s possible f-fiancé! Suppose father doesn’t 

him!” 
“You'll all probably like him as well as I shall,” ‘sai " 
her sister defiantly. ‘‘ Willy, stop making frightened ey’ 
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at your wife and start your infernal machine! 


\ 


_ There was a vicious click, a glitter of shifting clock- 
ork, a snap, and it was done. 

“Have you now, theoretically, got my psychical current 
bottled up?” she asked disdainfully. But her lip trembled 
a little. 

He nodded, looking very seriously at her. 

“And now you are going to switch me on to this unknown 
tleman’s psychical current ?”’ 

_ “Don’t let him!” begged Linda. ‘Billy, dear, how can 
you when nobody has the faintest idea who the creature 
y turn out to be!” 

“Go ahead!” interrupted her sister, masking misgiving 
under a careless smile. 

| Click! Up shot the glittering, quivering tentacle of 
Rosium, vibrating for a few moments like a thread of 
silver. Suddenly it was tipped with a blue 
h of incandescence. 

| “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! There he is!’ cried 
Linda excitedly. ‘‘Rissy! Rissy, little sister, 
what have you done?” 

“Nothing,” she said, catching her breath. 
“T don’t believe that flash means anything. 
I don’t feel a bit different—not the least bit. 
i feel perfectly well and perfectly calm. I 
don’t love anybody and I’m not going to 
love anybody—until I want to, and that will 
probably never happen.” 

However, she permitted her sister to take 
her in her arms and pet her. It was rather 
curious how exceedingly young and inexperi- 

‘enced she felt. She found it agreeable to be 
fussed over and comforted and cradled, and 
for a few moments she suffered Linda’s solici- 
tude and misgivings in silence. After a while, 
however, she became ashamed. 

“Nothing is going to happen, Linda,”’ she 
said, looking dreamily up at the ceiling; ‘‘ don’t 
worry, dear; I shall escape the bandarlog.”’ 
| “Tf something doesn’t happen,’ observed 
Destyn, pocketing his instrument, ‘‘the Green 
Mouse, Limited, will go into liquidation with 
no liabilities and no assets, and there’ll be no 
billions for you or for me or for anybody.” 
_ “William,” said his wife, ‘‘do you place a low desire for 
“money before your own sister-in-law’s spiritual happi- 
ness?” 

i “No, darling, of course not.” 

_ “Then you and I had better pray for the immediate 
‘bankruptcy of the Green Mouse.” 

_ Her husband said, ‘‘By all means,” without enthu- 
‘siasm, and looked out of the window. ‘‘Still,’’ he added, 
“JT made a happy marriage. I’m for wedding bells every 
time. Sacharissa will like it, too. I don’t know why you 
‘and I shouldn’t be enthusiastic optimists concerning 
wedded life; I can’t see why we shouldn’t pray for 
‘Sacharissa’s early marriage.” : 

| “William!” 

| “Yes, darling.” 

' “You are considering money before my sister’s happi- 
ness!’ 

| “But in her case I don’t see why we can’t conscien- 
‘tiously consider both.”’ 

| Linda cast one tragic glance at her material husband, 
pushed her sister aside, arose and fled. After her sped the 
contrite Destyn; a distant door shut noisily; all the 
elements had gathered for the happy, first quarrel of the 
newly-wedded. 

“Fudge,”’ said Sacharissa, walking to the window, slim 

‘hands clasped loosely behind her back. 
_ The snowstorm had ceased; across Fifth Avenue the 
‘park resembled the mica-incrusted view on an expensive 
Christmas card. Every limb, branch and twig was out- 
lined in clinging snow; crystals of it glittered under the 
Morning sun; brilliantly dressed children, with sleds, 
‘romped and played over the dazzling expanse. Overhead 
the characteristic deep blue arch of a New York sky spread 
untroubled by a cloud. 

Her family —that is, her father, brother-in-law, married 
sister, three unmarried sisters and herself — were expecting 
to leave for Tuxedo about noon. Why? Nobody knows 
‘why the wealthy are always going somewhere. However, 
they do, fortunately for story-writers. 

“Tt’s quite as beautiful here,’ thought Sacharissa to 
herself, ‘‘as it is in the country. I’m sorry I’m going.” 

Idling there by the sunny window and gazing out into 
the white expanse, she had already dismissed all uneasiness 
in her mind concerning the psychical experiment upon her- 
self. That is to say, she had not exactly dismissed it, she 
used no conscious effort, it had gone of itself —or, rather, it 
had been crowded out, dominated by a sudden and strong 
disinclination to go to Tuxedo. 

As she stood there the feeling grew and persisted, and, 
Presently, she found herself repeating aloud: ‘‘I don’t want 
to go, I don’t want to go. It’s stupid to go. Why should 
I go when it’s stupid to go and I’d rather stay here?”’ 

‘ Meanwhile Ethelinda and Destyn were having a clas- 
‘Sieal reconciliation in a distant section of the house, and 
the young wife had got as far as: 
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“Darling, I am so worried about Rissa. I do wish she 
were not going to Tuxedo. There are so many attractive 
men expected at the Courlands’.”’ 

“‘She can’t escape men anywhere, can she?”’ 

““N-no; but there will be a concentration of particularly 
good-looking and undesirable ones at Tuxedo this week. 
That idle, horrid, cynical crowd is coming from Long 
Island, and I don’t want her to marry any of them.” 

“Well, then, make 
her stay at home.” 

“She wants to go.” 

“What's the good 
of an older sister if you 
can’t make her mind 
you?” he asked. 


“Then—You are the 


Sweetest Woman in the World! . . 


“She won’t. She’s set her heart on going. All those 
boisterous winter sports appeal to her. Besides, how can 
one member of the family be absent on New Year’s Day?” 

Arm in arm they strolled out into the great living-room, 
where a large, pompous, vividly-colored gentleman was 
laying down the law to the triplets—three very attractive 
young girls, dressed precisely alike, who said, ‘‘ Yes, 
pa-pah!”’ and ‘‘No, pa-pah!” in a grave and silvery- 
voiced chorus whenever filial obligation required it. 

“And another thing,’”’ continued the pudgy and vivid 
old gentleman, whose voice usually ended in a softly mellif- 
luous shout when speaking emphatically: ‘‘that worth- 
less Westbury-Cedarhurst-Jericho-Meadowbrook set are 
going to be in evidence at this house-warming, and I cau- 
tion you now against paying anything but the slightest, 
most superficial and most frivolous attention to anything 
that any of those young whip-snapping, fox-hunting cubs 
may say to you. Do you hear?” with a mellow shout like 
a French horn on a touring-car. 

““Yes, pa-pah!”’ 

The old gentleman waved his single eyeglass in token of 
dismissal, and looked at his watch. 

“<The ’bus is here,” he said fussily. ‘‘Come on, Will; 
come, Linda, and you, Flavilla, Drusilla and Sybilla, get 
your furs on. Don’t take the elevator. Go down by the 
stairs, and hurry! If there’s one thing in this world I 
won’t do it is to wait for anybody on earth!” 

Flunkies and maids flew distractedly about with fur 
coats, muffs and stoles. In solemn assemblage the family 
expedition filed past the elevator, descended the stairs to 
the lower hall, and there drew up for final inspection. 

A mink-invested footman waited outside; valets, but- 
lers, second-men and maids came to attention. 

“Where’s Sacharissa?’’? demanded Mr. Carr sono- 
rously. , 

‘Here, dad,” said his oldest daughter, strolling calmly 
into the hall, hands still linked loosely behind her. 

“Why haven’t you got your hat and furs on?’ de- 
manded her father. 

“Because I’m not going, dad,” she said sweetly. 

The family eyed her in amazement. 

“Not going?” shouted her father, in a mellow bellow. 
“Yes, you are! Not going! And why the dickens not?” 

“T really don’t know, dad,” she said listlessly. ‘‘I don’t 
want to go.” 


Her father waved both pudgy arms furiously. ‘‘ Don’t 
you feel well? You look well. You are well. Don’t you 
feel well?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“No, you don’t! You’re pale! You're pallid! You’re 


peaked! Take a tonic and lie down. Send your maid for 
some doctors—all kinds of doctors—and have them fix 
youup. Then come to Tuxedo with your maid to-morrow 
morning. Do you hear?” 

“Very well, dad.” 


. Good-by —Sacharissa — Dear” 
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““And keep out of that elevator until it’s fixed. It’s 
likely to do anything. Ferdinand,” to the man at the 
door, “‘have it fixedatonce. Sacharissa, send that maid of 
yours for a doctor!” 

“Very well, dad!” 

She presented her cheek to her emphatic parent; he 
saluted it explosively, wheeled, marshaled the family at a 
glance, started them forward, and closed the rear with his 

own impressive person. The iron gatesclanged, 
the door of the opera ’bus snapped, and Sach- 
arissa strolled back into the rococo reception- 
room not quite certain why she had not gone, 
not quite convinced that she was feeling per- 
fectly well. 

For the last few minutes her face had been 
going hot and cold, alternately flushed and 
pallid. Her heart, too, was acting in an unusual 
manner—making sufficient stir for her to be- 
come uneasily aware of it. 

“Probably,” she thought to herself, ‘‘I’ve 
eaten too many chocolates.”” She looked into 
the large gilded box, took another and ate it 
reflectively. 

A curious languor possessed ‘her. To combat 
it she rang for her maid, intending to go for a 

- brisk walk, but the weight of the furs seemed 
to distress her. It was absurd. She threw 
them off and sat down in the library. 

A little while later her maid found her lying 
there, feet crossed, arms stretched backward 
to form a cradle for her head. 

‘Are you ill, Miss Carr?” 

“No,” said Sacharissa. 

The maid cast an alarmed glance at her mis- 
tress’ pallid face. 

““Would you see Doctor Blimmer, miss?”’ 

“ee No.”’ 

The maid hesitated: 

‘“Beg pardon, but Mr. Carr said you was 
to see some doctors.” 

“Very well,’ she said indifferently. ‘‘ And, 
please, hand me those chocolates. I don’t care 
for any luncheon.” 

“No luncheon, miss?”’ in consternation. 

Sacharissa had never been known to shun sustenance. 

The symptom thoroughly frightened her maid, and in a 
few minutes she had Doctor Blimmer’s office on the tele- 
phone; but that eminent practitioner was out. Then she 
found in succession the offices of Doctors White, Black and 
Gray. Two had gone away over New Year’s, the other 
was out. 

The maid, who was clever and resourceful, went out to 
hunt up a doctor. There are, in the cross streets, plenty of 
doctors between the Seventies and Eighties. She found 
one without difficulty—that is, she found the sign in the 
window, but the doctor was out on his visits. 

She made two more attempts with similar results, then, 
discovering a doctor’s sign in a window across the street, 
started for it regardless of snowdrifts, and at the same 
moment the doctor’s front door opened and a young man, 
with a black leather case in his hand, hastily descended the 
icy steps and hurried away up the street. 

The maid ran after him and arrived at hisside breathless, 
excited: 

“Oh, could you come—just for a moment, if you please! 
Miss Carr won’t eat her luncheon!” 

“What!” said the young man, surprised. 

““Miss Carr wishes to see you—just for a —— 

“*Miss Carr?”’ 

‘‘ Miss Sacharissa 

“‘Sacharissa ? ”’ 

““Y-yes, sir—she 

“But I don’t know any Miss Sacharissa!”’ 

“‘T understand that, sir.” 

“Took here, young woman, do you know my name?” 

*“No, sir, but that doesn’t make any difference to Miss 
Carr)” 

‘She wants to see me!” 

“Oh, yes, sir.”’ 

“‘T—I’m ina hurry to catcha train.” He looked hard at 
the maid, at his watch, at the maid again. 

“Are you perfectly sure you’re not mistaken?’’ he 
demanded. 

“No, sir, I f 

‘‘A certain Miss Sacharissa Carr desires to see me? Are 
you certain of that?” 

**Oh, yes, sir—she 

““Where does she live?”’ 

‘“One thousand eight and a half Fifth Avenue, sir.’”’ 

“T’ve got just three minutes. Can you run?” 

“e I—yes! ” 

““Come on, then!” 

And away they galloped, his overcoat streaming out 
behind, the maid’s skirts flapping and her narrow apron 
flickering in the wind. Wayfarers stopped to watch their 
pace—a pace which brought them to the house in some- 
thing under a minute. Ferdinand, the second man, let 
them in. 
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“Now, then,’ panted the young man, ‘‘which way? 
I’m ina hurry, remember!” And he started on a run for 
the stairs. 

‘‘Please follow me, sir; the elevator is quicker!’ gasped 
the maid, opening the barred doors. 

The young man sprang into the lighted car, the maid 
turned to fling off hatand jacket before entering, something 
went fizz-bang! snap! clink! and the lights in the car 
were extinguished. 

“Oh!” shrieked the maid, ‘‘it’s running away again! 
Jump, sir!”’ 

The ornate, rococo elevator, as a matter of fact, was run- 
ning away, upward, slowly at first. Its astonished occu- 
pant turned to jump out—too late. 

“‘P-push the third button, sir! Quick!” cried the maid, 
wringing her hands. 

‘‘W-where is it!’’ stammered the young man, groping 
nervously in the dark car. ‘‘I can’t see any.” 

“Cr-rack!’’ went something. 

“‘Tt’s stopped! It’s going to fall!” 

“Run, Ferdinand!” 

The man at the door ran upstairs for a few steps, then 
distractedly slid to the bottom, shouting: 

‘Are you hurt, sir?” 

““No,’’ came a disgusted voice from somewhere up the 
shaft. 

Every landing was now noisy with servants, maids sped 
upstairs, flunkeys sped down, a butler waddled in a circle. 

‘ Is anybody going to get me out of 
this?’’ demanded the voice in the shaft. 
“‘T’ve a train to catch.” 

The perspiring butler poked his head 
into the shaft from below: 

‘“°Ow far hup, sir, might you be?” 

‘“How the devil do I know?” 

“‘Can’t you see nothink, sir?” 

“Yes, I can see a landing and a red 
room.” 

‘OR’s stuck hunder the library!’’ ex- 
claimed the butler, and there was a rush 
for the upper floors. 

The rush was met and checked by a 
tall, young girl who came leisurely along 
the landing, nibbling a chocolate. 

‘‘What is all this noise about?” she 
asked. ‘‘Has the elevator gone wrong 
again?” 

Glancing across the landing at the 
grille which screened the shaft she saw 
the gilded car—part of it—and half ofa 
young man looking earnestly out. 

“It’s the doctor!” wailed her maid. 

‘That isn’t Doctor Blimmer!”’ said 
her mistress. 

“No, miss, it’s a perfectly strange 
doctor.” 

“Tam not a doctor,” 
man coldly. 

Sacharissa drew nearer. 

“Tf that maid of yours had asked me,” 
he went on, ‘‘I’d have told her. Shesaw 
me coming down the steps of a physi- 
cian’s house—I suppose she mistook my 
camera case for a case of medicines.” 

““T did—oh, I did!” moaned the maid, 
and covered her head with her apron. 

“The thing to do,” said Sacharissa 
calmly, “‘is to send for the nearest 
plumber. Ferdinand, go immediately!”’ 

““Meanwhile,” said the imprisoned 
young man, ‘“‘I shall miss my train. 
Can’t somebody break that grille? I 
could climb out that way.” 


sereamed the maid. 


said the young 


“Sparks,” said Miss Carr, ‘‘can you 
break that grille?” 
Sparkstried. A kitchen-maid brought 


a small tackhammer—the only ‘‘’ammer 
in the ’ouse,”’ according to Sparks, who 
pounded at the foliated steel grille and 
broke the hammer off short. 

“‘Did it ‘it you in the ’ead, sir?” he 
asked, panting. 

“Exactly,” replied the young man, 
grinding his teeth. 

Sparks ’oped as ’ow it didn’t ’urt the gentleman. 
The gentleman staunched his wound in terrible silence. 

Presently Ferdinand came back to report upon the 
availability of the family plumber. It appeared that all 
plumbers, locksmiths and similar indispensable and free- 
born artisans had closed shop at noon and would not 
re-open until after New Year’s, subject to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“But this gentleman cannot remain here until after 
New Year’s,” said Sacharissa. ‘‘He says he is in a hurry. 
Do you hear, Sparks?” 

The servants stood in a helpless row. 

“Ferdinand,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Carr told you to have that 
elevator fixed before it was used again!”’ 
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Ferdinand stared wildly at the grille and ran his thumb 
over the bars. 

‘* And Clark’’—to her maid—‘‘I am astonished that you 
permitted this gentleman to risk the elevator.” 

‘‘He was in a hurry, miss. I thought he was a doctor.” 
The maid dissolved into tears. 

“Tt is now,” broke in the voice from the shaft, ‘‘an 
utter impossibility for me to catch my train.” 

“T am dreadfully sorry,’ said Sacharissa. 

“Isn’t there an axe in the house?” 

The butler mournfully denied it. 

“Then get the furnace-bar.”’ 

It was fetched; nerve-racking blows rained on the grille; 
puffing servants applied it as a lever, as a battering-ram, 
asaclub. The house rang like a boiler factory. 

“T can’t stand any more of that!” shouted the young 
man. ‘Stop it!” 

Sacharissa looked about her, hands closing both ears. 

“Send them away,” said the young man wearily. “If 
I’ve got to stay here I want a chance to think.” 

After she had dismissed the servants Sacharissa drew 
up a chair and seated herself a few feet from the grille. 
She could see half the car and half the man—plainer, now 
that she had come nearer. 

He was a young and rather attractive-looking fellow, 
cheek tied up in his handkerchief, where the head of the 
hammer had knocked off the skin. 

“Let me get some witch-hazel,” said Sacharissa, rising. 


Sa WO gery Sine 


Ceres» tessa 
ieee Ee aes, 


Lips Pressed to the White Hands Crushed Fragrantly Between His Own 


“I want to write a telegram first,’’ he said. 

So she brought some blanks, passed them and a pencil 
down to him through the grille, and reseated herself. 

When he had finished writing he sorted out some silver, 
and handed it and the yellow paper to Sacharissa. 

“‘Tt’s dark in here. Would you mind reading it aloud 
to me to see if I’ve made it plain?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” said Sacharissa; and she read: 


Mrs. DELANCY COURLAND, 
Tuxedo. 
I’m stuck in an idiotic elevator at 100814 Fifth Avenue. 
If I don’t appear by New Year’s you'll know why. Be 
careful that no reporters get hold of this. 
KOLLIAN VAN K. VANDERDYNK. 


November 28, 1908 


Sacharissa flushed deeply. ‘‘I can’t send this,” she said 

“Why not?” demanded the young man irritably. 

“Because, Mr. Vanderdynk, my father, brother-in-law, 
married sister, and three younger sisters are expected at 
the Courlands’. Imagine what effect such a telegram 
would have on them!” 

“Then cross out the street and number,” he said; ‘‘j 
say I’m stuck in a strange elevator.” 

She did so, rang, and a servant took away the telegram, 

“Now,” said the heir apparent to the Prince Regency of 
Manhattan, ‘‘there are two things still possible. First, 
you might ring up police headquarters and ask for aid; 
next, request assistance from fire headquarters.” : 

“If I do,” she said, ‘‘wouldn’t the newspapers get hold 
of it?” 

“You are perfectly right,’ he said. Be 

She had now drawn her chair so close to the gilded grille 
that, hands resting upon it, she could look down into 
car where sat the scion of the Vanderdynks on a flimsy 
Louis XV chair. 

“‘T can’t express to you how sorry I am,” she said. “Is 
there anything I can do to—to ameliorate your imprison- 
ment?” 7 

He looked at her in a bewildered way. : 

“You don’t expect me to remain here until after New 
Year’s, do you?” he inquired. 

“‘T don’t see how you can avoid it. 
to want to work until after New Year’s.” 

‘““Stay in a cage—two days and a 
night!” 

“Perhaps I had better call up th 
police.” 

“No, no! Wait. I’ll tell you what to 
do. Start that man, Ferdinand, on 
tour of the city. If he hunts hard 
enough and long enough he’ll find some 
plumber or locksmith or vomebaa 
who'll come.’ 

She rang for Ferdinand; together them 
instructed him, and he went away, 
promising to bring salvation in some 
shape. a 

Which promise made the young man 
more cheerful and smoothed out the 
worried pucker between Sacharaa 
straight brows. 

‘“‘T suppose,” she said, ‘‘that you will, | 
never forgive my maid for this—or me 
either.” . 

He laughed. ‘‘After all,” he ad 
mitted, “‘it’s rather funny.” a 

‘I don’t believe you think it’s funny.” 

SYesilidord | 

“‘Didn’t you want to go to Tuxedo?” 

“T!” He looked up at the pretty 
countenance of Sacharissa. “T did want 
to—a few minutes ago.” ; 

“And now that you can’t your phan . 
losophy teaches you that you don’t want 
Lone 

They laughed at each other in friend : 
fashion. ; i 

“Perhaps it’s my philosophy,” he — 
said, ‘‘but I really don’t care very 
much. 
at all. 


Nobody seem 7 


attractive.” 

“Do you know,” she said reflective 
“that I came to the same conclusion?” 

“e“ When ? ” . | 

“This morning.” 

““Be-before you—I 4 

“Oh, yes,” she said ae hastily. 
“before you came % ] 

She broke off, pink with consterna- — 
tion. What a ridiculous thing to say! 
What on earth was twisting her ton 
to hint at such an absurdity ? 

She said, gravely, with heighte 
color: ‘‘I was standing by the windo' 
this morning, thinking, and it ocew 
to me that I didn’t care to goto Tuxedo. . 

did you change your mind?” 

“A few minutes a—that is—well, I never really want e 
to go. It’s jollier in town. Don’t you think so? ‘Bi l 
sky, snow—er—and all that?” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is perfectly delightful in 
to-day.” 

He assented, then looked discouraged. 

“Perhaps you would like to go out?” he said. 

Tp Ohno: The sun on the snow ie 
one’s eyes; don’t you think so?” f 

“Very. I’m terribly sorry that I’m givi 
you so much trouble.” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
\ 
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How the California Orange Growers Reaped Success 


three brothers. Anincome 
of six thousand a year, divided 
by three, was not, in their opin- 
jon, an adequate compensation 
for the effort involved in plant- 
ing twelve hundred acres to 
corn and in converting the crop 
into prime beef. Therefore they 
sold the farm, realized eighty- 
five thousand dollars and 
moved to California. The three 
‘brothers to-day have an income 
of twelve to fifteen thousand a 
year derived from a ranch of 
‘but fifty acres, for which they 
paid fifty thousand dollars. 
They live in a climate of perpet- 
ual summer, a mile froma town 
of six thousand inhabitants, and 
within an hour’s ride of a large 
‘city. Their profit of twenty- 
five per cent. on the investment 
is made out of oranges. When 
they came to California they 
could not tell an orange from a 
fig tree. Their ignorance con- 
cerning the raising of oranges 
was stupendous; yet their ven- 
‘ture succeeded. They made 
money because they followed implicitly the advice of their 
‘uncle, who had paid good, hard cash—thirty thousand 
dollars—for the experience he placed at the disposal of 
his nephews gratuitously. This uncle, in 1887, had in- 
vested twenty thousand dollars in a twenty-acre grove 
which never paid him a cent in profits until the year the 
nephews arrived. For this reason his knowledge of 
oranges was extensive, his advice sound; and the brothers, 
heeding his counsel, prospered. 

When the three brothers were considering the exchange 
of their two square miles in Iowa for the garden plot in 
California they were shown over an orange grove of two 
hundred and twenty-five acres. In the corn belt a farm of 
equal size would have supported two families in comfort, 
and would have given employment to three or four hired 
men. The orange grove gave a living to thirty men, whose 
families were comfortably housed in a model settlement 
_of rose-covered bungalows; over a hundred souls were 
dependent upon it for their bread all the year around; and 
six months out of every twelve fifty additional workers 
‘were busy in a bloodless ‘‘packing-house”’ filled with 
| 


i 
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Exterior of Packing-House in California Citrus Belt 


miles of endless belts and tons of costly machinery, pre- 
paring the crop for the market. And after the help had 
taken its share of the crop receipts, enough was left oyer 
to keep up the mansion of the owner, who made the ranch 
produce a hundred thousand dollars every year. Twenty 
thousand trees were working for this man, each tree pre- 
senting him with a crisp five-dollar bill every year. When 
he planted the first tree on the baked, parched land 
twenty years ago, the two hundred and twenty-five acres 
were barely able to keep three hundred dollars’ worth of 
sheep alive; to-day every acre furnishes oranges worth 
four to five hundred dollars. Asa sheep pasture the land 
could be bought for ten dollars per acre; to-day the owner 
laughs at an offer of three hundred thousand dollars for 
his grove. 

No scarlet-robed wizards in fantastic headgear brought 
about this transformation of arid, thirsty grazing-land 
into the highest-priced and most remunerative fruit 
groves of the world; the miracle was worked by practical, 
hard-headed, fighting business men who applied scientific 
principles to the tilling of the soil, and made use of every 
modern method of commerce in dis- 
posing of their perishable crop. The 
man who makes those two hundred 
and twenty-five parched acres pay 
him a hundred thousand dollars a 
year is no magician; neither is he a 
farmer. He never was a farmer; he 
occupied a pulpit when he began 
raising oranges. To-day he preaches 
the gospel of intensive soil cultiva- 
tion, of up-to-date business methods 
on the farm and in the grove, and 
the performance of his ranch proves 
that he practices what he preaches. 

Whatever they may have been in 
the past, the orange growers of 
California are no longer mere farmers. 
They are astute business men, who 
run orange producing and distribut- 
ing plants on a commercial basis. 
Like bankers, manufacturers and 
merchants, they own touring-cars 
and send their children to college; if 
they can’t keep up the pace set by 
the leaders and keep within hailing 
distance of them, they drop out. 
They are not peaceful tillers of the 
soil who sow the seed and are con- 
tent to let Nature do the rest. They 
have openly defied the old dame’s 
anger and defeated her; they at- 
tacked powerful competitors and 
routed them; they grappled with the 
railroads, the private car lines, the 
box trust, and they beat them; they 
created markets for their oranges 
where noneexisted. During the three 
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decades of warfare hundreds, 
even thousands, of the growers 
lost courage, hope, money, and 
dropped out of the ranks, but 
the ablest fighters remained, 
and this process of elimination 
has made the California orange 
growers a class of men whose 
equal cannot be found anywhere 
among those who cultivate the 
soil. These men have made it 
possible to produce more than 
thirty thousand carloads of 
citrus fruits annually upon an 
area of but eighty thousand 
acres, to pay ten million dollars 
for the transportation of the 
crop to the markets, and to sell 
it at prices that give the growers 
an average return of three hun- 
dred dollars per acre. They 
have made it possible to sup- 
port a family comfortably on 
the yield of five acres, and to 
pass the summer in Honolulu 
or New York on the yield of 
ten. They have made their ten- 
acre groves, scarcely large 
enough for a good-sized calf-lot 
in Kansas, worth more than a 
quarter section of rich wheat 
land in Dakota. They have set an example for the young 
fruit industry of the West that is revolutionizing the 
fresh-fruit trade of the world, and by their methods the 
Oregon apple grower was enabled to sell his product in New 
York at a profit, while the home-grown apple was dis- 
posed of at a loss to the producer. 

But, unless the newcomer is prepared to cast aside all 
ancient notions and prejudices acquired in Eastern decid- 
uous orchards, to spend money unstintingly upon his 
orange-producing plant in a manner considered criminally 
extravagant in Indiana, unless he intends to take care of 
his grove as he would of a racing-stable full of thorough- 
breds, he had better leave orange growing alone. The 
process of converting climate into automobiles and 
European tours, by way of the orange tree, necessitates a 
complete breaking-away from the conventional methods 
and standards of the corn or peach belt. The sowing of 
pennies in the black loam of the Middle West may bring 
forth a harvest of nickels, but an orange grove requires 
dime seeds, with a sprinkling of quarters, before it will 
yield its golden harvest. 


The Old-Time Orange Growers 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when the first commercial 

orchards of California were beginning to bear fruit in 
quantities, the silver seed was unknown and unnecessary. 
San Francisco and the few other cities of the Pacific Coast 
that could be reached by water were ready then to take 
all oranges grown in the State, paying four and five cents 
apiece for them, wholesale. There was no competition, 
and the comparatively few growers of the State, in several 
seasons, realized seven and eight hundred dollars per acre. 
Such profits attracted a flood of capital into the business, 
especially when the Southern Pacific completed its line 
through the orange country to the East, and the Santa Fe 
pushed its rails in the same direction. Everybody 
planted orange groves, confident of a ready market for 
the product beyond the Rockies. : 

It did not occur to the multitude of planters that per- 
haps a small amount of knowledge concerning the habits 
of the exotic plant might be necessary to success, With 
the picture of the old apple tree at home vividly before 
them, they tried to make the orange trees follow the pat- 
terns as closely as possible. High-stemmed trees, with all 
the lower branches trimmed off, were all the rage in those 
days. They looked more like trees, and their height per- 
mitted the growers to drive right under them and pick the 
oranges into the wagon. The cool regions near the coast, 
with the fresh trade winds to temper the summer’s heat, 
were preferred by the early planters in choosing sites for 
their groves, and only the richest kind of clay soil was 
good enough for them. Oh, it was an idyl, a vision of bliss 
and wealth, of leisure and comfort, this orange grove of a 
few decades ago, with its background of mountains, its 
sweeping sea breeze and its mocking-birds and hummers. 

It was a dream that fell short of realization. True, the 
rich, red clay chosen by the growers was fertile and fat, 
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but the winter rains changed it into a sticky mud, cut 
wide gullies through the grove and exposed the roots of 
the trees, and in summer the sun baked the floor of the 
orchard into a nice, hard, adobe brick that a pick could 
scarcely penetrate. The strong trades of the Pacific cooled 
the grower’s heated brow, it is true, but they also 
knocked blossoms and fruit off the trees, drove the sharp 
thorns into the thin skin of the oranges and twisted the 
young trees, while the comfortable, foggy, summer days 
kept the fruit sourand immature. It was easy, pleasant 
work to stand on the wagon and pick the fruit off the high 
limbs, but unfortunately the best part of the crop was 
thrown away when the low limbs were sawed off; high up 
in the crown the fruit was dry, sunburnt, off-colored and 
wrinkled. The failure of the expected returns dispelled the 
beautiful vision; the grower kicked himself, pulled off his 
coat, and went to work in earnest. He moved out of the 
pleasant coast region with its equable climate and cooling 
winds, and migrated into the interior valleys where the 
thermometer throughout the long summer months flirts 
with the hundred-degree mark. There he perspired and 
cursed, but stayed on because he found that his oranges 
liked the heat and thrived in the oven. The fertile adobe 
he once thought indispensable for his trees he now passed 
by, and chose the lean, sandy soil with good, natural drain- 
age which permitted him to feed fertilizer and water to his 
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Fumigating a Full-Grown Orange Tree 
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trees according to their needs. He cultivated his orchard 
assiduously, winter and summer, supplied fertilizer by the 
ton, raised cover crops to be plowed under, and did not 
stop work in the winter because the apple trees back home 
needed no attention in January. He reduced the height 
of the trees until their lowest branches swept the ground, 
because on these limbs he found the largest, juiciest and 
choicest fruit. He learned to trim and prune his trees 
to a nicety, that the sun might reach the innermost 
recesses of the heavy foliage and color the fruit a deep 
orange. He ransacked South America, South Africa, the 
West Indies, China and Australia for new and better 
varieties until he discovered the Washington Navel 
orange, a Brazilian importation that thrived wonderfully 
in California and bore a prolific crop. The Washington 
Navel was large, sweet, juicy, deeply colored, with excel- 
lent keeping qualities and, above all, it contained no seeds. 

Putting his hand deep into his pocket, the grower pro- 
ceeded to change his 
bearing, seedling trees 
into Navels. Every 
limb of the old trees 
was sawed off until 
nothing but the bare 
stem remained, and 
into the bark of the 
trunks young shoots 
of*the new variety 
were embedded. 
Three or four full 
crops, the work of al- 
most half a decade, 
were lost to the grower 
by the process, but he 
was willing to stand 
the loss for the sake of 
future gain. Often this 
budding-over proc- 
ess did not succeed at 
once. When the uncle 
of the three Iowans 
began his career as an 
orange grower he 
realized the value of 
the new variety and 
proceeded to change 
his twenty acres of 
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seedlings into the seedless species, an obliging 
neighbor performing the work for him. The 
young shoots in the old trunks grew with 
astonishing rapidity, until within a few years 
a promising green crown covered the tops of 
the bare stems. But when the first fruit ap- 
peared the oranges were found to be dwarfed, 
hard, woody and bitter. . Instead of grafting 
shoots of the Brazilian Navel upon the trees, 
twigs of the wild Australian Navels, hardly 
to be distinguished from the South American 
tree’s foliage, had been used, and once more 
the saw had to go to work upon the trees. 
Eleven years after the grove had been bought 
the owner harvested the first full crop. 
During the period of trying-out, when scores 
of orange varieties were experimented with 
to discover whether they were adapted to the 
California soil and climate, the slate upon 
which the growers recorded the result of the 
trials said nothing about insect pests. Around 
1881, however, the growers began to make 
entries, or, rather, marginal notes in agate, 
concerning the appearance of scale insects in 
the groves. In 1885 a new slate had to be 
bought on account of the numerous scale en- 
tries. The white or cottony cushion scale was 


to the exclusion of all other troubles. Coming 
from Australia in a shipment of orange trees, 
the tiny insect had found California to its 
liking and multiplied until its myriads covered 
the groves with a white mantle, as though a 
blizzard had descended from the mountains 
into the valley. The white scale ate the groves 
clean and licked its chops for more. In the 
winter of 1884 a two-hundred-and-fifty-acre 
grove near San Gabriel produced fruit that 
sold for seventy-five thousand dollars; a year 
later not one orange grew on the trees, not a 
green leaf was to be seen. The white scale 
had taken possession. The citrus groves, 
nay, even the deciduous fruits, shade trees 
and shrubbery throughout the State seemed 
doomed. One grower ascribed the disap- 
pearance of his barbed-wire fence to the 
seale, but his allegations were not substan- 
tiated by convincing evidence. Spraying with 
whale-oil, soapsuds, tobacco juice, kerosene, 
all the time-honored remedies, failed to be 
effective. 

For years the growers fought, unable to check the mad 
career of the pest, until one of their number, Alexander 
Craw, of Los Angeles, a fruit grower with a hobby for 
entomology, announced his belief that somewhere in the 
home of the scale a parasite could be found that would 
keep the pest in check. According to his theory, Nature 
had provided a parasite to prey upon each species of 
insects; if it were not for the work of these parasites, 
Craw reasoned, almost every insect pest, with its colossal 
breeding power, could multiply in such numbers that in 
twenty years it would own the earth. Craw advised the 
growers to send an entomologist to Australia to hunt for 
the parasite which, according to his theory, devoured the 
white scale. Remember, this was a quarter of a century 
ago, when economic entomology was just beginning to 
attract the attention of trained specialists. The orange 
growers did not laugh at Craw’s theories; they asked the 
State to send an expert to the Antipodes to look for the 
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then occupying the attention of the growers — 
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parasite, but California could not spare the cash. Where. 
upon the growers put their hands into their pockets, col- 
lected a fund and asked Professor Albert Koebele to go 
to Australia and try his luck. 

The professor’s investigations confirmed Craw’s theory: 
he found that the grub of a minute ladybird—they called it 
Vedalia cardinalis in their gratitude—liked nothing better 
for its food than the interior of a fat, white scale. The 
ladybird was transplanted to California, started to breed, 
eat, and multiply in such numbers that the white scale 
disappeared almost wholly. If to-day a grower notices the 
white scale in his grove he sends to Sacramento for a 
colony of the insect policemen. 


Putting the Little Pests to Sleep 


FTER the white scale had been eradicated the growers 
drew a sigh of relief, and made an entry upon their slate 
to the effect that, since bug eats bug, predaceous insects are 
best combated by other insects. They put this maxim 
into practice when scales of all hues, black, red, purple 
and yellow, imported from all corners of the globe, ap- 
peared in the orchards. They have revised their entry, 
however. The bug-versus-bug theory, for various reasons 
of a technical nature, did not give the expected results in 
every instance. In order to be certain of freedom from 
seales, the grower no longer relies on the natural enemies 
of the pests alone. He assists Nature by chloroforming the 
insects. He gives them gas. When this chloroforming 
process is under way the grove looks like the starting 
place of half a dozen balloons. Huge, air-tight, canvas bags 
resembling the latest styles in dirigible airships are hung 
over the trees, covering them from crown to root, and the 
bags are filled with a poisonous gas that puts an end to the 
scale. Unfortunately gas cannot kill all the eggs already 
laid, and two years after the process must be repeated. 
This method is effective—for a short while—and it is also 
expensive. According to the size, it costs from thirty 
cents to a dollar to ‘‘gas” a tree; as there are approxi- 
mately one hundred trees to the acre, the expense varies 
between fifteen and fifty dollars per acre every year. 
The successful grower to-day spends more money per 
acre, annually, to keep his trees free from insects than it 
costs to sow, care for 
and harvest two acres 
of wheat or corn, and 
he pays the money 
cheerfully. If the 
cheer is absent he 
pays, anyway, for the 
horticultural commis- 
sions of the citrus 
counties watch for 
scale like hungry lady- 
birds, and fumigate 
infested trees whether 
the owner asks for gas 
or not; the expense 
constitutes a lien on 
the grove. 
California pags 
shipping oranges to 
the East in 1887; at 
the close of that decade 
the rancher who raised 
oranges had nearly 
completed his evolu- 
tion into the scientific 
grower of citrus fruit 
who watched over his 
trees, their perform- 
ance and diet, as 
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rees were thriving and prosperous, but the grower was 
ot. He raised an abundance of good oranges, but he did 
ot know how best to dispose of them. It was time for 
im to begin his second metamorphosis. The tiller of the 
oil had to become a keen, shrewd, pushing business man, 
ble to sell his goods against powerful competition. 
The California orange grower at that time was in the 
osition of a new and struggling firm fighting to obtain a 
oothold in the territory of two old-established, strongly- 
ntrenched rivals, who could produce their goods at half the 
ost and transport them to the market at half the expense 
mposed upon the newcomer. The oranges grown in 
taly and Spain and the crops of Florida absolutely con- 
rolled the American markets in the East. The importers 
f Italian citrus fruits could ship a box of oranges from 
Messina to New York for thirty cents; when competition 
‘or cargoes became fierce among the vessel owners, the 
ate would drop as low as ten and seven cents a box. To 
each New York the California grower had to pay a 
reight rate of a dollar per box, with no opportune rate 
ars to help him dump his crop. The Italian growers 
yaid their laborers twenty-three or twenty-five cents for 
‘en to twelve hours’ work; in California labor cost $1.50 
or nine hours, and was scarce at that price. Both Italy 
ind Florida had well-developed home markets, able to 
vbsorb the surplus; the thinly-settled Western States, with 
their inadequate transportation facilities, could not be 
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RKWRIGHT saw no one but his valet-masseur for 
A several days; on the left side of his throat the 
- marks of Craig’s fingers showed even above the 
tallest of his extremely tall collars. From the newspapers 
he gathered that Margaret had gone to New York on 
a shopping trip—had gone for a stay of two or three 
weeks. When the adventure in the garden was more than 
a week into the past, as he was coming home from a 
dinner toward midnight he jumped from his electric 
brougham into Craig’s arms. 
_ “At last!” exclaimed Josh, leading the way up the 
Arkwright steps and ringing the bell. Grant muttered a 
curse under his breath. When the man had opened the 
door, ‘‘ Come in,” continued 
Josh loudly and cheerily, 
leading the way into the 
house. 

“You'd think it was his 
house, by gad!’ muttered 
Grant. 

“T’ve been walking up 
and down before the en- 
trance for an hour. The 
butlerasked mein, but I hate 
walls and roof. The open 
: for me—the wide open!” 
| “Not so loud,” growled Arkwright. “The family’s in 
bed. Wait till we get to my part of the house.” 

When they were there, with doors closed and the lights 
on, Craig exhaled his breath as noisily as a blown swim- 
mer. ‘What a day! What a day!” he half-shouted, 
dropping on the divan and thrusting his feet into the rich 
‘and rather light upholstery of a near-by chair. 
_ Grant eyed the feet gloomily. He was proud of his 
furniture and as careful of it as any old maid. 

“Go ahead, change your clothes,” cried Josh. ‘‘I told 
your motorman not to go away.” 
_ “What do you mean?” Arkwright demanded, his tem- 
‘per boiling at the rim of the pot. 

_ “T told him before you got out. You see, we’re going 
to New York to-night—or rather this morning. Train 
|; ae at one o’clock. I met old Roebuck at the White 
‘House to-night—found he was going by special train— 
asked him to take us.”’ 

NotI,” said Arkwright. ‘‘No New York forme. I’m 
busy to-morrow. Besides, I don’t want to go.”’ 

_“Of course you don’t,” laughed Craig, and Arkwright 
now noted that he was in the kind of dizzy spirits that 
most men can get only by drinking a very great deal 
indeed. ‘Of course you don’t. No more dol. But I’ve 
got to go—and so have you.” 
“What for?” 
“To help me get married.” 
Grant could only gape at him. 
“Don’t you know Margaret has gone to New York?” 
‘I saw it in the paper, but % 


counted upon as large consumers of the California fruit. 
The territory between the Missouri and the Atlantic Coast 
was the only market open to the output of California 
groves, and the East did not want the California product. 

The wholesalers were not at all enthusiastic about the 
oranges of the Pacific Coast. The first shipments of the 
fruit had arrived in the auction-rooms of the Atlantic sea- 
board with half the oranges a pulpy mass of corruption. 
The early, seed-filled oranges, picked and packed for ship- 
ment without method or system, as though they were to be 
transported to town three miles away instead of three 
thousand miles across the continent, were not famous for 
their keeping qualities. Bumping along at a snail’s pace 
over the rickety, forty-pound rails, freezing on the snow- 
covered passes of the Sierras and the Rockies, baked in 
the endless miles of Arizona and Nevada desert, stewed in 
the humid heat of the Mississippi Valley, many of them 
gave up the ghost during the strenuous journey of two 
and sometimes three weeks. The odor of decayed seed- 
lings still lingered in the sensitive nostrils of the trade 
when the new and improved stock, the Navel orange, 
seedless, deep-hued, large and juicy, began to arrive in the 
Eastern markets. Thanks to the tons of ice, for which the 
grower had to pay three prices, it was no more odoriferous 
than the Sicily and Florida product forwarded without 
ice, but the prejudice against Californias was tenacious. 

Since the trade would not listen, the California grower 
decided to appeal to the man who eats the orange. He 


Ad 


David 


“Now, don’t go back a 
week to ancient history.”’ a 

“T don’t believe it,’’ 
foamed Grant, so distracted 
that he sprang up and 
paced the floor, making wild 
gestures with his arms and 
head. 

Craig watched, seemed 
hugely amused. ‘‘ You’llsee, 
about noon to-morrow. € 
You’ve got to put in the 


morning shopping for me. I haven’t got You know 
what sort of a wardrobe mine is. Wardrobe? Hand- 
satchel! Carpet-bag! Rag-bag! If I took off my shoes 
you’d see half the toes of one foot and all the heel of 
the other. And only my necktie holds this collar in place. 
Both buttonholes are gone. As for my underclothes— 
but I’ll spare you those.” 

‘““Yes, do,” said Grant with a vicious sneer. 

‘Now, you’ve got to buy me a complete outfit.” Craig 
drew a roll of bills from his pocket, counted off several, 
threw them on the table. ‘‘There’s four hundred dollars, 
all I can afford to waste at present. Make it go as far as 
you can. Geta few first-class things, the rest decent and 
substantial, but not showy. I’ll pay for the suits I’ve got 
to get. They’ll have to be ready-made—and very good 
ready-made ones a man can buy nowadays. We'll go to 
the tailor’s first thing—about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, which’ll give him plenty of time for alterations.” 

“‘T won’t!”” exploded Grant, stopping his restless pacing 
and slamming himself on to a chair. 


ventures 
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made his appeal to the consumer’s eye, for he knew that 
the eye does the buying, while the mouth only chews and 
swallows. Remembering that it is said that a blindfolded 
person can scarcely tell whether he is taking a bite out of 
an apple or a potato, he proceeded to attract the con- 
sumer’s eye to his highly-colored, large oranges. He 
packed them in neat boxes, arranging fruit of uniform size 
in symmetrical rows and patterns. Tio remove the dust; 
he washed each orange as it came from the tree, dried it 
and brushed it, to make it glow and shine. To give his 
product an air of exclusiveness, he wrapped each orange 
in tissue-paper. To earn the confidence of the trade the 
grower—at least the successful one—threw all injured, 
deformed, green, spotted or frozen fruit on the dump; the 
selected oranges he divided into three grades: fancy, choice 
and orchard run. The graded fruit once more was sorted 
according to size before it was packed in standard boxes, 
stamped with the grade and the number of the oranges 
contained within. 

The self-advertising campaign of the California orange 
was expensive; it increased the cost of preparing the 
oranges for the market from twenty and twenty-five to 
forty and fifty cents per box. On a ten-acre grove the 
added charges were at least two hundred dollars annually, 
but the object of the campaign was attained: the Cali- 
fornia oranges stood out above all others on the fruit- 
stands of the East, were seen, bought, eaten, and came 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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“You Cheap Jay!” He Bellowed. “ You Don’t 
Know New York Cab-Fares ” 


“Oh, yes, you will,” asserted Craig, with absolute con- 
fidence. ‘‘ You're not going back on me.”’ 

“There’s nothing in this—nothing! I’ve known Rita 
Severence nearly twenty years, and I know she’s done 
with you.” 

Craig sprang to his feet, went over and laid his heavy 
hand heavily upon Arkwright’s shoulder. ‘And,’ said 
he, ‘‘you know me. Did I ever say a thing that didn’t 
prove to be true, no matter how improbable it seemed to 

ou?” 

Arkwright was silent. 

“Grant,” Craig went on, and his voice was gentle and 
moving, ‘“‘I need you. I must have you. You won’t fail 
me, will you, old pal?” 

“‘Oh—I’ll go,” said Grant in a much-softened growl. 
“But I know it’s a wild-goose chase. Still, you do need 
the clothes. You're a perfect disgrace.” 

Craig took away his hand and burst into his noisy, boy- 
ish laughter, so reminiscent of things rural and boorish, 
of the coarse, strong spirits of the happy-go-lucky 
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irresponsibles that work as field-hands and wood-haulers. 
“By eracky, Grant, I just got sight of the remnants of 
that dig I gave you. It was a beauty, wasn’t it?”’ 

Arkwright moved uneasily, fumbled at his collar, tried 
to smile carelessly. 

‘‘T certainly am the luckiest devil,’’ Craig went on. 
“‘Now, what a stroke pushing you over and throttling you 
was!’’ And he again laughed loudly. 

“‘T don’t follow you,” said Grant sourly. 

“‘What a vanity-box you are! You can’t take a joke. 
Now, they’re always poking fun at me—pretty nasty, 
some of it—but don’t I always look cheerful?” 

“Oh—you!” exclaimed Grant in disgust. 

“And do you know why ?”’ demanded Craig, giving him 
a rousing slap on the knee. ‘‘ When I find it hard to laugh 
I begin to think of the greatest joke of all—the joke I’ll 
have on these merry boys when the cards are all played 
and I sweep the tables. I think of that, and, by gosh, I 
fairly roar!” 

‘Do you talk that way to convince yourself?” 

Craig’s eyes were suddenly shrewd. ‘Yes,’ said he, 
‘‘and to convince you, and a lot of other weak-minded 
people who believe all they hear. You'll find out some day 
that the world thinks with its ears and its mouth, my boy. 
But, as I say, who but I could have tumbled into such 
luck as came quite accidentally out of that little ‘rough- 
house’ of mine at your expense?”’ 

“‘Don’t see it,’’ said Grant. 

““Why, can’t you see that it puts you out of business 
with Margaret? She’s not the sort of woman to take to 
the fellow that show’s he’s the weaker.” 

“Well, I'll be—damned!” gasped Arkwright. “You 
have got your nerve! To say such a thing to a man you’ve 
just asked a favor of.” 

“Not at all,” cried Craig airily. 
deny them?” 

Arkwright shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Well, let it pass. 

Whether it’s settled me with her or not, it some- 


“Facts are facts. Why 


how—curiously enough—settled her with me. Do you 
know, Josh, I’ve had no use for her since. I can’t 
explain it.” 

“Vanity,” said Craig. ‘“‘ You are vain, like all people 


who don’t talk about themselves. The whole human race 
is vain—individually and collectively. Now, if a man 
talks about himself as I do, why, his vanity froths away 
harmlessly. But you and your kind suffer from ingrow- 
ing vanity. You think of nothing but yourselves—how 
you look—how you feel—how you are impressing others— 
what you can get for yourself—self—self—self, day and 
night. You don’t like Margaret any more because she 
saw you humiliated. Where would I beif I were like that? 
Why, I’d be dead or hiding in the brush; for I’ve had 
nothing but insults, humiliations, sneers, snubs, all my 
life. Crow’s my steady diet, old pal. And I fatten and 
flourish on it.” 

Grant was laughing, with a choke in his throat. “Josh,” 
said he, ‘‘you’re either more or less than human.”’ 

“Both,” said Craig. ‘Grant, we’re wasting time. 
Walter!” That last in a stentorian shout. 

The valet appeared. “Yes, Mr. Craig.” 

‘Pack your friend Grant, here, for two days in New 
York. He’s going to-night and—I guess you’d better 
come along.”’ 

Arkwright threw up his hands in a gesture of mock 
despair. ‘‘Do as he says, Walter. He’s the boss.”’ 

“Now you're talking sense,” said Craig. ‘‘Some day 
you'll stand before kings for this—or sit, as you please.” 

On their way out Josh fished from the darkness under 
the front stairs a tattered and battered suitcase and 
handed it to Walter. ‘‘It’s my little all,” he explained to 
Grant. ‘I’ve given up my rooms at the Wyandotte. 
They stored an old trunkful or so for me, and I’ve sent my 
books to the office.’ 

‘“‘Look here, Josh,” said Grant, when they were under 
way, ‘‘does Margaret know you're coming?” 

“Does Margaret know I’m coming?” repeated Joshua 
mockingly. ‘‘ Does Margaret know her own mind and 
me? Before I forget it here’s a list I wrote out 
against a lamp-post while I was waiting for you to come 
home. It’s the things I must have, so farasI know. The 
frills and froth you know about—I don’t.” 
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Me SEVERENCE, stepping out of a Waldorf eleva- 
tor at the main floor, shrank back wide-eyed. 
“You?” she gasped. 

Before her, serene and smiling and inflexible, was Craig. 
None of the suits he had bought at seven that morning 
was quite right for immediate use; so there he was in his 
old lounge suit, baggy at knees and elbows and liberally 
bestrewn with lint. Her glance fell from his mussy collar 
to his backwoodsman’s hands, to his feet, so cheaply and 
shabbily shod; the shoes looked the worse for the elabo- 
rate gloss the ferry bootblack had put upon them. She 
advanced because she could not retreat; but never had 
she been so repelled. 

She had come to New York to get away from him. 
When she entered the train she had flung him out of the 
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“T will not think of him again,” she had said 
to herself. But —Joshua Craig’s was not the sort: of 
personality that can be banished by an edict of will. She 
could think angrily of him, or disdainfully, or coldly, or 
pityingly—but think she must. And think she did. She 
told herself.she despised him; and there came no echoing 
protest or denial from anywhere within her. She said she 
was done with him forever, and well done; her own 
answer to herself there was, that while she was probably 
the better off for having got out of the engagement, still 
it must be conceded that socially the manner of her getting 
out meant scandal, gossip, laughter at her. Her cheeks 
burned as her soul flamed. 

“The vulgar boor!”’ she muttered. 

Was ever woman so disgraced, and so unjustly? What 
had the gods against her, that they had thus abased her? 
How Washington would jeer! How her friends would 
sneer! What hope was there now of her ever getting 
ahusband? She would be an object of pity and of scorn. 
It would take more courage than any of the men of her 
set had to marry a woman rejected by such a creature— 
and in such circumstances! 

“He has made everybody think I sought him. Now 
he’ll tell everybody that he had to break it off—that he 
broke it off!” 

She ground her teeth; she clenched her hands; she 
wept and moaned in the loneliness of her bed. She hated 
Craig; she hated the whole world; she loathed herself. 
And all the time she had to keep up appearances—for she 
had not dared tell her grandmother—had to listen while 
the old lady discussed the marriage as an event of the not 
remote future. 

Why had she not told her grandmother? Lack of 
courage; hope that something would happen to reveal the 
truth without her telling. Hope that something would 
happen? No, fear. She did not dare look at the news- 
papers. But, whatever her reason, it was not any idea 
that possibly the engagement might be resumed. No, 
not that. ‘‘ Horrible as I feel,’ thought she, ‘“‘I am better 
off than in those weeks when that man was whirling me 
from one nightmare to another. The peace of desolation 
is better than that torture of doubt and repulsion. What- 
ever was I thinking of to engage myself to such a man, 
to think seriously of passing my life with him? Poor fool 
that I was, to rail against monotony, to sigh for sensa- 
tions! Well, I have got them.” 

Day and night, almost without ceasing, her thoughts 
had boiled and bubbled on and on, like a geyser ever 
struggling for outlet and ever falling vainly back upon 
itself. 

Now—here he was, greeting her at the elevator car, 
smiling and confident, as if nothing had happened. She 
did not deign even to stare at him, but, with eyes that 
seemed to be simply looking without seeing any especial 
object, she walked straight on. ‘I’m in luck,” cried he, 
beside her. ‘‘I had only been walking up and down there 
by the elevators about twenty minutes.” . 

She made noreply. At the door she said to the carriage- 
caller: ‘“‘A cab, please—no, a hansom.”’ 

The hansom drove up; its doors opened. Craig pushed 
aside the carriage man, lifted her in with a powerful up- 
ward swing of his arm against her elbow and side—so 
powerful that she fell into the seat, knocking her hat awry 
and loosening her veil from the brim so that it hung down 
distressfully across her eyes and nose. : “ Drive up Fifth 
Avenue to the Park,” said Craig, seating himself beside 
her. ‘‘ Now, please don’t cry,” he said to her. 

“Cry?” she exclaimed. Her dry, burning eyes blazed 
at him. 

“Your eyes were so bright,” 
they were full of tears.” 

“Tf you are a gentleman you will leave this hansom at 
once.,”’ 

“‘Don’t talk nonsense,” said he. ‘‘ You know perfectly 
well I’ll not leave. You know perfectly well I’ll say what 
I’ve got to say to you, and that no power on earth can pre- 
ventme. That’s why you didn’t give way to your impulse 
to make a scene when I followed you into this trap.”’ 

She was busy with her hat and veil. 

“Can I help you?” said he with a great show of polite- 
ness that was ridiculously out of harmony with him in 
every way. That, and the absurdity of Josh Craig, of all 
men, helping a woman in the delicate task of adjusting a 
hat and veil, struck her as so ludicrous that she laughed 
hysterically; her effort to make the laughter appear an 
outburst of derisive, withering scorn was not exactly a 
triumph. 

‘“Well,”’ she presently said, ‘‘ what is it you wish to say? 
I have very little time.” 

He eyed her sharply. 
you?” said he. 

“IT do,” replied she, her tone as cutting as her words 
were curt. 

“How little that amounts to! All human beings— 
Grant, you, I, all of us, everybody —are brimful of vanity. 
It slops over a little one way and we call it like. It slops 
over the other way and we call it dislike—hate—loathing 
—according to the size of the slop. Now, I’m not here to 


window. 


laughed he, ‘‘that I thought 


“You think you dislike me, don’t 
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deal with vanity, but with good sense. Has it occurred to | 
you in the last few days that you and I have got to g ge | 
married, whether we will or no?”’ : 2 

“Tt has not,” she cried with the frantic fury of a 
human being, cornered by an ugly truth. 

“Oh, yes, it has. For you are a sensible woman 
entirely too sensible for a woman, unless she —_ 
unusual man like me.’ ; 

“Ts that a jest?” she inquired in feeble attempt a 
sarcasm. &. 

“Don’t you know I have no sense of humor? Would] 
do the things I do and carry them through if I had?” 

In spite of herself she admired this penetration of self- 
analysis. In spite of herself the personality beneath his 
surface, the personality that had a certain uncanny charm 
for her, was subtly reasserting its inexplicable fascination, 

“Yes, we've got to marry,” proceeded he. “‘I have to 
marry you because I can’t afford to let you say you jilted | 
me. That would make me the laughing-stock of my State; 
and I can’t afford to tell the truth that I jilted you because 
the people would despise me as no gentleman. And, while 
I don’t in the least mind being despised as no gentleman by 
fashionable noddle-heads or by those I trample on to rise, 
I do mind it when it would ruin me with the people.” 

Her eyes gleamed. So! She had him at her mercy! 

“Not so fast, young lady,” continued he in answer to that | 
gleam. “It is equally true that you’ve got to marry me.” 

“But I shall not!’ she cried. ‘‘ Besides, it isn’t true.” 

“Tt is true,” replied he. ‘‘You may refuse to marry 
me, just as a man may refuse to run when the dynamite 
blast is going off. Yes, you can refuse, but—you’d not 
be your grandmother’s granddaughter if you did.”’ 4 

“Really!’’ She was so surcharged with rage that she was 
shaking with it, was tearing up her handkerchief in her lap, 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ he assured her, tranquil as a lawyer 
arguing a commercial case before a logic-machine of a judge. 
“Tf you do not marry me all your friends will say I jilted 
you. I needn’t tell you what it would mean in your set, 
what it would mean as to your matrimonial prospects, for 
you to have the reputation of having been thrown over 
by me—need I?” 

She was silent; her head down, her lips compressed, her 
fingers fiercely interlaced with theruins of her handkerchief. 

‘Tt is necessary that you marry,” said he, summing up, 
“Tt is wisest and easiest to marry me, since I am willing. 
To refuse would be to inflict an irreparable i injury upon 
yourself in order to satisfy a paltry whim for injuring me.” 

She laughed harshly. ‘‘ You are frank,” said she. 

“T am paying you the compliment of frankness. I am 
appealing to your intelligence, where a less intelligent 
man and one that knew you less would try to gain his 
point by chicane, flattery, deception.” 

““Yes—it is a compliment,’’ she answered. 
stupid of me to sneer at your frankness.” 

A long silence. He lighted a cigarette, smoked it with 
deliberation foreign to his usual self but characteristic of 
him when he was closely and intensely engaged; for he 
was like a thoroughbred that is all fret and champ and 
pawing and caper until the race is on, when he at once set- 
tles down into a calm, steady stride, with all the surplus 
nervous energy applied directly and intelligently to the 
work in hand. She was not looking at him, but she was 
feeling him in every atom of her body, was feeling the 
power, the inevitableness of the man. He angered her, 
made her feel weak, a helpless thing, at his mercy. True, 
it was his logic that was convincing her, not his magnetic 
and masterful will; but somehow the two seemed one. 
Never had he been so repellent, never had she felt so hostile 
to him. 

“T will marry you,” she finally said. ‘‘But I tll 
tell you that I do not love you—or even like you. The 
reverse.’ 

His face, of the large, hewn features, with their somehow 
pathetic traces of the struggles and sorrows of his 
grew strange, almost terrible. ‘“‘Do you mean that?” be 
said, turning slowly toward her. 

She quickly shifted her eyes, in which her dislike was 
showing, shifted them before he could possibly have 
And she tried in vain to force past her lips the words which 
she believed to be the truth, the words his pete 
powerful face told her would end everything. Yes, 
knew he would not marry her if she told him the tr 
about her feelings. 

“Do you mean that?” he repeated, stern and sharp, tt 
sad, wistfully sad, too. S 

“T don’t know what I mean,” she cried, desperately 
afraid of him, afraid of the visions the idea of not marrying 
him conjured. ‘‘I don’t know what I mean,” she repeated. 
“You fill me with a kind of—of—horror. You draw 
into your grasp in spite of myself—like a whiigoot and 
rouse all my instinct to try and save myself. Sometimes 
that desire becomes a positive frenzy.” 4 

He laughed complacently. ‘‘That is love,” said he. 

She did not resent his tone nor dispute his verdi 
externally. ‘‘If it is love,” replied she evenly, ‘‘then never - 
did love wear so strange, so dreadful a disguise.” 

He laid his talon-hand, hardened and misshapen b 
manual labor, but, if ugly, then ugly with the majesty 


sett was 


she twisted, tempest-defying oak, over hers. “Believe 
ne, Margaret, youlove me. You have loved me all along. 

a. . And I you.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself,’ she felt bound to say. ‘I 
sertainly do not love you if love has any of its generally- 
accepted meanings.”’ 

_“T am not the general sort of person,” said he. ‘‘It is 
not strange that I should arouse extraordinary feelings, 
s it? Driver’’—he had the trap in the roof up and 
was thrusting through it a slip of paper—‘‘take us to that 
street and number.” 

| She gasped, with a tightening at the heart. 
return to the hotel at once,” she said hurriedly. 

He fixed his gaze upon her. “We are going to the 

-oreacher’s,”’ said he. 

__ “The preacher’s?”’ she murmured, shrinking in terror. 

_ “Grant is waiting for us there’’—he glanced at his 

-watch—‘“‘or, rather, will be there in about ten minutes. 

‘We are a little earlier than I anticipated.” 

_ She flushed crimson, paled, felt she would certainly 

choke with rage. 

“Before you speak,’’ continued he, “listen to me. You 
don’t want to go back into that torment of doubt in which 
we've both been hopping about for a month, like a pair of 

‘damned souls being used as tennis balls by fiends. Let’s 

settle the business now, and for good and all. Let us have 
peace—for God’s sake, peace! I know you've been mis- 
erable. I know I’ve been on the rack. And it’s got to 
stop. Am I not right?” 

She leaned back in her corner of the cab, shut her eyes, 
said no more—and all but ceased to think. What was 
there to say? What was there to think? When Fate 
ieeases to tolerate our pleasant delusion of free will, when 
it openly and firmly seizes us and hurries us along, we do 


ij 
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not discuss or comment. We close our minds, relax and 
submit. 

At the parsonage he sprang out, stood by to help her 
descend, half-dragged her from the cab when she hesi- 
tated. He shouted at the driver: ‘“‘How much do I owe 
you, friend?” 

‘Six dollars, sir.” 

“Not on your life!” shouted Craig furiously. He 
turned to Margaret, standing beside him ina daze. ‘‘ What 
do you think of that? This fellow imagines because I’ve 
got a well-dressed woman along I'll submit. But I’m 
not that big a snob.’”’ He was looking up at the cabman 
again. ‘‘ You miserable thief!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll give 
you three dojlars, and that’s too much by a dollar.” 

“Don’t you call me names!”’ yelled the cabman, shaking 
his fist with the whip in it. 

“The man’s drunk,” cried Josh to the little crowd of 
people that had assembled. Margaret, overwhelmed with 
mortification, tugged at his sleeve. ‘‘ The man’s not over- 
charging much—if any,” she said in an undertone. 

“You're saying that because you hate scenes,’”’ replied 
Josh loudly. ‘You go on into the house. I'll take care 
of this hound.”’ 

Margaret retreated within the parsonage gate; her very 
soul was sick. She longed for the ground to open and swal- 
low her forever. It would be bad enough for a man to 
make such an exhibition at any time; but to make it when 
he was about to be married, and in such circumstances! 
to squabble and scream over a paltry dollar or so! 

“Here’s a policeman!” cried Craig. ‘‘ Now, you thief, 
we'll see!” 

The cabman sprang down from his seat. ‘“‘ You cheap 
jay!” he bellowed. ‘‘You don’t know New York cab- 
fares. Was you ever to town before—eh?” 
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Craig beckoned the policeman with vast, excited ges- 
tures. Margaret fled up the walk toward the parsonage 
door, but not before she heard Craig say to the policeman: 
“Tam Joshua Craig, assistant to the Attorney-General of 
the United States. This thief here ” And so on until 
he had told the whole story. Margaret kept her back to 
the street, but she could hear the two fiercely-angry voices, 
the laughter of the crowd. At last Craig joined her—pant- 
ing, flushed, triumphant. ‘I knew he was a thief. Four 
dollars was the right amount, but I gave him five, as the 
policeman said it was best to quiet him.”’ 

He gave a jerk at the knob of the parsonage street bell as 
if he were determined to pull it out; the bell within rang 
loudly, angrily, like the infuriate voice of a sleeper who 
has been roused with a thundering kick. ‘‘ This affair of 
ours,’ continued Craig, “is going to. cost money. And 
I’ve been spending it to-day like a drunken sailor. The 
more careful I am, the less eareful I will have to be, my 
dear.”’ 

The door opened—a maid, scowling, appeared. 

“Come on,” cried Joshua to Margaret, and he led the 
way, brushing the maid aside as she stood her ground, 
attitude belligerent, but expression perplexed. To her, as 
he passed, Craig said peremptorily: ‘Tell Doctor Scones 
that Mr. Craig and the lady are here. Has Mr. Arkwright 
come?” 

By this time he was in the parlor; a glance around and 
he burst out: ‘“‘Late, by cracky! -And I told him to be 
here ahead of time.” 

He darted to the window. “Ah! There he comes!” 
He wheeled upon Margaret just as she droppcd, half- 
fainting, into a chair. ‘“‘ What’s the matter, dear?’”’ He 
leaped to her side. ‘‘ No false emotions, please. If you 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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In Love With Your Job 


ORTY years of service have been given me in the 

pursuit of a profession that has no equal in the 
world,’”’ said President Eliot, discussing his resignation 
from Harvard. 

There spoke the fortunate man. Novelists are vastly to 
blame for stuffing the youth of the nation with Tom 
Lawson tips on the quest of happiness. They keep up 
the old myth that it is all a question of marrying the one 
girl, when every sensible man knows that, if he hadn’t 
met Nancy that summer he would have met Jane next 
fall, and it would have been all the same. The real 
secret of happiness is to be in love with your job; to do 
work that you like to do; that interests you; that you 
believe in. 

This explains why so many men are not happy—a phe- 
nomenon which the foolish theory of the novelists would 
compel us, most ungallantly, to charge up to our wives. 
Of the thirty millions engaged in gainful occupations, so 
many wish they were doing something else; and so many, 
if they were doing something else, would be wishing 
backward! 

By a well-known psychological process, charms appear 
where you desire them to be. Grouchy, scientific persons 
allege that you fell in love not so much with Nancy as 
with what your fond, desiring imagination made her seem 
to be. Try this process on your job. 


Hauling the Load to the Station 


Pee every ton of freight transported by rail during the 
past year shippers paid the railroads a small fraction 
over a dollar. That was the average charge, and the 
average haul was a little under one hundred and thirty- 
two miles. 

The average cost of hauling a ton of goods over the 
streets of New York, from the dock to the consignee, is 
estimated at eighty cents, or nearly the average price of 
the rail haul. Much of the freight for the metropolis is 
towed in. Draying, towing, lighterage and expenses of 
handling on the water-front make a total cost in moving a 
ton of goods from the railroad terminal to the consignee of 
about two dollars and a quarter, or more than double the 
price of the rail haul proper. That this cost can be mate- 
rially reduced is the opinion of some capable transporta- 
tion men. As New York contains nearly five per cent. of 
the population of the country and does about ten per cent. 
of the manufacturing, a needlessly expensive method of 
handling freight there is an item of considerable impor- 
tance. 

We speak about good roads, perhaps, oftener than our 
readers care to listen. But in this question of transporta- 
tion cost, the railroad freight rate, which properly enough 
receives much attention, is only one factor. There is more 
to be saved, we believe, by reducing the cost of the haul to 
and from the freight car than can possibly be saved by 


lowering the rail charge. 3 


Whales of the Sucker Species 


fe ATTEMPT to buy “‘permanent and healthy control 
of the Associated Press’ was gravely proposed to 
some of the richest and shrewdest business men in the 
country. And we wonder that they didn’t try it—in 
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view of the bait which they and other rich and shrewd 
business men have eagerly swallowed in the same line. 

That confidence-men fritter away their time on farmers 
when gentlemen bursting with cash are eagerly offering 
their unctuous sides to the gaff is simply another evidence 
of the low level of intelligence among swindlers. A bright 
confidence-man would cultivate a chinwhisker, introduce 
himself in the highest circles of Wall Street as the pro- 
prietor of Frog Catchers’ Gazette and go home laden with 
spoils. To sell gold bricks in Indiana while opulent cor- 
porations are anxious to spend thousands trying to forge 
public opinion is like stealing frozen turnips when roast 
turkey may be had for the asking. 

In this matter of trying to control public opinion by 
purchase, high finance is the prize sucker of the world—the 
great leviathan and behemoth among suckers. It cannot 
even understand that the services of a bought journal in 
moulding public opinion are of just the same value that the 
services of an outcast would be in introducing one into 
respectable society. 


Eliminating the Superfluous E 


EXT year, at Chautauqua, will occur the fifth 

world’s congress of Esperantists, who hope eventu- 

ally to repair the great misfortune which happened at the 
tower of Babel. 

Esperanto is a simple, logical, euphonious, scientific 
world-language, carefully constructed by very learned 
philologists. Its universal adoption would end the vastly 
wasteful and very heart-breaking struggle with those 
illogical peculiarities of construction and spelling which 
all other tongues admittedly possess, and would much 
advance’the brotherhood of man. It may not be adopted 
next year, however, for we hear a rumor that a party of 
erudite Esperantists is thinking of bringing forward a 
much improved, simplified, more logical, euphonious and 
scientific form of Esperanto. At least, until Esperanto is 
properly reformed the world will have to muddle along 
with English, French and German—somewhat, if we may 
say it without offense, as it will have to hobble on with the 
old capitalist system until the Socialists can agree among 
themselves upon the system which is to supplant it. Mean- 
while, the Esperantists may contribute to knocking out a 
few silent letters and to greater unanimity as to whether 

a’ should be pronounced as in father. 

The truth is, there is hardly any such thing known as 
a radical social action. The term implies a rapid move- 
ment of the mass, and the mass cannot move rapidly. 
The great Anglo-Saxon political revolutions have pro- 
ceeded with about that celerity which makes molasses in 
January a byword. Fear that the nation might, under 
anybody’s urging, rush heedlessly over a precipice is not 
founded inreason. Abouta decade to a superfluous “‘e”’ is 
as fast as we can go. 


Our Tender Home Roots 


N EMINENT and admirable New Englander died 

the other day—as an appreciation of him notes—‘“‘in 

the house in which he was born,” eighty-one years before. 

The phrase sounds strange in America. Even in New 

England, if it were applied to a common man, the supposi- 

tion would be that deceased was bedridden and so unable 
to move West. 

We hear often that Americans have no roots; no deep, 
inbred attachment to one spot, whose elms, picket-fences, 
whatnots and crayon portraits have absorbed the family 
joys and sorrows until precious associations leak from 
them as water does from the 1832 plumbing. If domestic 
associations need a physical object to cluster about, those 
of the typical American must hive on the little bundle of 
rent receipts in the left-hand bureau drawer. His fondest 
domiciliary recollection is of the funny Swede janitor they 
had on Poplar Street the year after Tootsie was born. 

This we by no means deplore, but rejoice in. Our New 
Englander’s ancestral home, be it observed, was a mighty 
good one. Otherwise he would have moved out long ago 
and sold it for a boarding-house. Eighty-odd million of 
us were not so lucky; we keep moving to get a house that 
our posterity may be satisfied to stay in. 

The experience doesn’t hurt. The man who cannot 
recall when he took home his bride without looking at the 
identical ingrain carpet must have had his attention badly 
distracted at the time. If his roots will not stand moving 
to the next ward he would better be rid of them. The 
late election shows that, as a nation, we are not suffering 
from a lack of roots. 


A Second Party Needed 


OME time ago we expressed the idea that a live third 
party would be a good thing for politics in the United 
States. We seem to be upon securer ground in opinion, 
now, that there should be a live second party. 
After all the apologists are done, those election returns 
exhibit the alleged Jeffersonians in a state of dissolution, 
They are not even effective opposition. This year, Bryan, 
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the radical, running against Taft, the conservative, w: 

about as badly beaten as Parker, the conservative, run: 
ning against Roosevelt, the radical, was four years ago 
In the last four contests the Republicans have averaged 
pretty well up to two-thirds of the electoral vote. R 

The solid South goes Democratic from local causes 
Without it, that party would be nowhere. That it carried 
some Northern State elections signifies nothing. The 
votes there turned upon local issues. So there is to-day 
no advocate of a national policy, opposed to the policy 
of the Republicans, that need be taken into: practical 
account. 

Republican rule and polity may be so universally accept 
able that when Judge Taft, eight years hence, picks out 
his successor the selection will be joyously ratified. Surely 
this election, with the great Taft vote at the largest indus: 
trial centres and the very small Socialist vote there, argue; 
that there is not much acute discontent in the Unitec 
States. 

Yet, just for the sake of moderating a bit the appetite oi 
the tariff beneficiaries and of pruning a few millions hers 
and there from the Government budget, we would fair 
see an opposition. If it were an opposition that stooc 
broadly and lucidly for basic convictions, instead of being 
a mere heterogeneous aggregation of ‘‘outs,’”’ we woul 
see it still fainer.: 


Faith as a Basis ide Dollars 


E VIEWING Professor Andrews’ Substitutes for Cask 

in the Panic of 1907, the Economist (of London 

observes: ‘‘We wonder how many millions or tens of mil. 

lions were lost in the United States last autumn by a crisis 

which would have been impossible under a rational systen 
of currency and banking.” 

Professor Andrews concludes that substitutes for mone} 
were necessary under the circumstances, with which opinior 
the Economist inclines to agree, but adds, ‘‘although 7 
involves the severest reproach that can be leveled at the 
banking system of a rich and civilized country.” 

The difference between our system and those abroad i: 
not measured by mere elastic currency. England’s cur. 
rency, for example, is much less elastic than ours. The 
difference is that in other great commercial nations thi 
immense prestige of the Government is available for th 
support of the banking system in a crisis. Every banking 
and currency system rests upon faith. Faith in individua 
institutions may be shaken, but not faith in the Govern 
ment. It is that which eliminates the disastrous pani 
element. Every banker knows that runs are foolish 
Every banker should be eager to secure a token which wil 
check the folly. 

The Republican platform merely mentions postal say 
ings-banks and some vague generalities about currency} 
reform. But we very much hope the subject will receiv: 
adequate consideration at the hands of the Taft Admin 
istration. 

The British postal savings-bank, by the way, hold 
nearly eight hundred million dollars of deposits and a 
the last statement had less than two millions of cash 01 
hand. There are no runs on it because people do not ques 
tion the credit of the nation. But the savings departmen 
is that branch of banking in which there is least need her: 
for Federal action. 


The Panic Explained at Last 


E KNOW now why there was a panic last year 

Happenings of the last fortnight remove all doub 
upon that contested subject; yet it had been so obscure: 
by controversy that recent revelations coming from widely 
separated points have not been generally understood. 

There was a panic in October, 1907, because the tari! 
will be revised in the spring of 1909. In Ohio, Mr. Taf 
sternly affirms it. From New York comes Chairmai 
Payne personally to direct the assault. In Pennsylvania 
Mr. Dalzell is rolling up his sleeves. In Illinois, Speake 
Cannon turns down his thumb. The deed will be con 
summated, it is thought, just about eighteen months afte 
the panic occurred; and that is precisely the period whic 
elapsed from the beginning of the previous panic, 1 
February, 1898, to the passage of the Wilson Bill, in August 
1894. Thus there is no doubt that the tariff, throug 
some clairvoyance, which is as little explicable by reaso’ 
as anything else about it, is able to sense an impendin 
thrust into its vitals about a year and a half ahead, ani 
experiences a convulsion the phenomena of which w 
designate by the word panic. 

This fit was less severe than the other, because Messrs 
Payne, Dalzell and Cannon, while proceeding inflexibly t 
the carnage, will desist, for old acquaintance’ sake, fror 
the wanton barbarities which characterized the Wilso: 
Bill. That bill, in its first year, reduced duties to onl 
41.75 per cent.—as compared with 42.55 per cent. las 
year. The present executioners will favor, we expect, 
humane and decent average between those two figuret 
which would amount to an average reduction of | 
tenths of one per cent. 


! 
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The Father of Mothers’ Day 


HRASING it as did the Honorable Elmer Jacob 
Burkett himself, on that notable occasion in the 
Senate when he was protesting, tremulously, that he 

was not, is not and never shall be puerile—the same inti- 
mation having been conveyed to Elmer Jacob by that 
pleasant, genial, kindly old party, Senator Teller, of 
Colorado, to say nothing of animadversions to the same 
general effect by Senator Fulton, of Oregon, and a few 
withering cracks by Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
who, from his ears up, gives our most celebrated imitation 
of an ostrich egg—phrasing it as did Senator Burkett him- 
self: ““There is not another thought, there is not another 
sentiment in this world that brings a man as close to his 
duty to his fellow-man and to his duty to his God as when 
he is thinking of that dear old mother. I cannot sit here 
and have the Senator from Colorado say that Iam puerile, 
and accuse me of wasting time, when I have taken up so 
little of the time of this Senate—I ought to take up but 
little time of the Senate, for I realize that Iam a new mem- 
ber, and I want to sit and listen to the wisdom of the older 
members.” 

Everybody take a long breath. Now, again: Phrasing 
it as did Senator Burkett himself, it may be said that when 
he did conclude to take up a little time of the Senate he 
made a commotion that sounded like the Honorable 
William Howard Taft falling downstairs. Coming over 
from the House—where his piercing black eye, his piercing 
black tieand his piercing black coat had pierced everybody 
—to the Senate, and assuming a seat in that great deliber- 
ative body, Mr. Burkett lurked in the shadows for quite a 
spell, listening to the wisdom of the older 
members, if it may be called that—wis- 
dom, I mean—and rarely appearing, ex- 
cept as a perfectly good listener, in that 
terrific arena of forensic faradiddle until along 
in May last, in the early days of May, the May 
days of May, to be exact. Then he hopped 
in. He hopped in and hopped out again, assisted by the 
slapsticks of various Senatorial comedians, including the 
Honorable John Kean and Messrs. Gallinger and Fulton, 
aforesaid, not to mention Gloomy Gus, as personated by 
Mr. Teller. It was this way. Mr. Burkett thought up 
a great scheme for the Senate. He decided that the 
Senate was forgetting its mother, or mothers, and sought 
aremedy. That remedy was none other than the poetical, 
sentimental, alluring proposition of recognizing Sunday, 
May 10,as Mothers’ Day, and requiring each Senator and 
each officer and each employee of the Senate, from Charley 
Bennett and Dan Ransdell to Old Ike, to wear a white 
carnation in honor and in token of their mothers. 


The Cynical Senate Sneers 


AVING thought this up Mr. Burkett acted, for with 

him the thought is father—no, mother—of theact. He 
introduced a resolution to the general effect outlined above, 
prescribing the flower as aforesaid, and waited. That was 
on May 8. The resolution went over a day, under the 
rules, and came up on May 9. Mr. Burkett wanted 
immediate decision, for next day was May 10, Mothers’ 
Day, and the time was short enough to allow the Senators 
and others to outfit themselves with the white carnations. 
Senator Kean moved that all after the word “‘ Resolved”’ 
be stricken out and the Fifth Commandment substituted, 
reciting said commandment without an error, much to the 
astonishment of the Senate and greatly to the honor and 
increment of New Jersey. Senator Fulton moved that the 
resolution be referred to the Judiciary Committee. Sen- 
ator Teller shed a few tears over wasting the time of the 
Senate with such nonsense. Senator Fulton demanded 
that father and sister and brother and mother-in-law be 
recognized, also, and Senator Gallinger said he didn’t, and 
he doubted if the other Senators did, have to wear a white 
carnation to remind him of his mother. 

Then Senator Burkett made his splash. He spoke with 
tears gemming his eyes, with a voice shaking with emotion, 
with every tremolo stop pulled out. He pleaded for the 
white carnation. He pleaded for the day. He urged the 
Senate to get awake to its manifest duty, and when he had 
finished the Senate went on with a bill relating to light- 
houses, and Senator Burkett wore his carnation next day 
without Senatorial company. 

And another time he moved forward to the firing line, 
another time he showed his utter eagerness concerning the 
welfare of the country, when he opposed the opening of 
post-offices on Sunday so citizens might be able to get their 
mail. Strong argument he made, too. He said that when 
the post-offices are opened on Sunday the boys and girls 
go to the post-offices and flirt. He was against that. He 
wanted to stop it. He didn’t think any boy and any girl 
had a right to go to any post-office on Sunday and flirt. 
It was contrary to the Constitution, or something, and 
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He Feels Deeply. Moreover, He Lives in Lincoln, Neb. 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


he desired to have an end put to it. He declaimed in 
impassioned tones concerning this blot on our national 
escutcheon. “‘Do not open the post-offices on Sunday,” 
he thundered, ‘‘and then the boys and girls will have no 
place to go and flirt. They will be compelled to remain 
at home, instead of meeting one another in our Federal 
buildings under the guise of going there for the mail. We 
can wait for our mails until Monday,” or words to that 
general effect. 

Being dignified members of a dignified body no Senator 
said: ‘‘But, apparently, the girls can’t wait for their 
males until Monday,”’ which would have been a hot one; 
but, of course, the Senate never does such things. Also, 
it does not close post-offices on Sunday, as Mr. Burkett 
discovered to his utter disgust. 

Now, it must be apparent that a Senator from Nebraska 
who can put across two epochal movements like this in one 
session is to be reckoned with in thefuture. To besure, he 
didn’t win, but he planted the seed, he planted the seed. 
Wherefore, we may expect to observe him galloping to the 
front in the coming session of Congress, waving aloft reso- 
lutions for various other great reforms, forbidding the boys 
and girls from going skating on Sunday on any ice that 
forms on Government waters, putting a bathrobe on 
Greenough’s statue of Washington and formulating other. 
crusades of great importance. 

You see, Elmer Jacob Burkett is an intense man. He 
feels deeply. Moreover, he lives in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and it is pretty hard for any person who lives in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to get into the limelight so long as a certain 
other party inhabits that spot. But he is on to the fact 
that any public man who allies himself with the uplift will 
be uplifted, and he’d much rather be going up than down. 

Like a large number of other statesmen who are now 
statesmanizing in our leading centres of such endeavor, 
Mr. Burkett was born in Iowa, and remained there until 
he had graduated from Tabor College. Then he became 
superintendent of schools at Leigh, Nebraska, and from 
that time forth, which was in 1892, or thereabouts, cast his 
fortunes with the State that contains the river of which 
Mr. Bryan was the Boy Orator until he became bald and 
took on weight. He became a lawyer in Lincoln and, 
presently, came to Congress as a Representative, walking 
gracefully across to the Senate when the Honorable C. H. 
Dietrich went home, removed, forever, from the toga. 

Mr. Burkett is forty-one, thereby qualifying handily for 
the Younger Set—apologies to Robert W. Chambers—in 
the Senate, and entering heartily into all the sports and 
pastimes of that sprightly combination, which include the 
baiting of Nelson W. Aldrich and the debating of Eugene 
Hale and Henry Cabot Lodge. He talks well, in a fervid 
and florid way, and has all the arts and graces of the real 
thing in a Western politician, being able to shake hands 
with a longer and more lingering handclasp than anybody 
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in the Younger Set, with the possible exception of William 
Alden Smith, who never lets go until you call time on him. 
He tore into the schools of the District of Columbia one day, 
where the tearing always is good, appearing before the 
Senate as a schoolmaster and lecturing that body quite as 
pedantically as he used to hand it out to the pupils at 
Leigh. He knew what he was talking about, too. 

This year Burkett will be found lined up again with the 
younger set in the Senate. As these men promise to cut 
quite a figure in shaping legislation, especially after 
March 4, he will have a chance to show whether there 
is more serious stuff in him. 


He Wanted to Know 


SABEEE is a fine old family living up in New York State 
that has plenty of servants, but has never had a butler, 
deeming such an appurtenance a frivolity. A time ago 
the son married a high-born Massachusetts young lady 
and the couple came home to visit the groom’s parents. 
The older sister, having ideas of her own about what the 
bride might expect, decided to hire a butler for the occa- 
sion and went to the city to find one. She asked the 
caterer who usually sent up their ice cream and such things 


-when they had a party if he could furnish one, and the 


caterer said he could. He called in a clean-cut, fine- 
looking man of about fifty and told him to do what the 
lady wanted. 

“What will my duties be?” asked the man. 

“Oh, nothing much but to stand around and butler, and, 
mostly, give an imitation of an old family retainer who has 
been with us for twenty years. That's 
what I want most. I want you to make 
them think you have been our butler for 
a quarter of a century.’’ The bride and 
groom came. There was a big dinner in their 
honor. The guests remarked the butler, calm, 
important, handsome and dignified. 

“Old family retainer,” lied the sister glibly. ‘‘ Been 
with us many years. Couldn’t keep house without him. 
I think it is lovely to have these old family servants. Now, 
James, there, is a perfect butler. He has been with us 
since I was born. Knows all about us and all our ways 
perfectly. I consider James the finest example of an old 
family retainer a 

“T beg pardon, Miss,” said James, coming up and 
breaking in on the conversation, ‘‘ but will you kindly tell 
me where the refrigerator is?” 


Politics in Indiana 


Hus play politics every minute of every day out in 
Indiana. Some crafty Republican, living in West 
Lafayette, finding the tide in that city going the way of 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, turned out one 
night a few weeks before election and plastered every dead 
wall in the place with posters reading: 


VOTE FOR TOM MARSHALL 


And We Will Put a Saloon in Every Vacant Room 
in West Lafayette 


AND REVIVE PROSPERITY 
Perhaps that didn’t help some with the proletariat! 


Morton and Methuselah 


EORGE B. SLOAN was seconding the nomination of 
Levi P. Morton in the State convention in New York 
that named that aged statesman for governor. 

The bosses had decreed the nomination of Morton, but 
there was a good deal of protest because Morton was, even 
then, so old a man. However, the bosses had their way, 
and Sloan was sent up to make a seconding speech. 

“Levi P. Morton,’ declaimed Sloan, “was born in 
Vermont. One hundred and nineteen years ago - 

He meant to go on with something about Ethan Allen 
and Ticonderoga, but the continuity of his remarks was 
destroyed by a bull-voiced delegate who interrupted him 
just there with the bellowed inquiry: ‘‘Great Scott, is 
he as old as that?” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Maxfield Parrish, the artist, makes his pictures in a 
beautiful country home at Windsor, Vermont. 


CS. B. Palmer, president of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, is the champion flapjack eater of Vermont. 


@ Nox McCain, the lecturer, used to be George Nox 
McCain when he was a reporter in Philadelphia, but Nox 
McCain is noisier on the billboards. 


\ 
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Annual Circulation 
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Twelve Million Copies 
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the Heart of Every Reader. ace one of its F foe Weekly 
Issues is worth a Year's Subscription, yet if, at any time within Three 
Months of the date of your subscription, you should prefer to undo the 


transaction, we will Immediately and Cheerfully Refund the Entire 
Amount, and you will have had a Three Months’ Trial Trip Free. 


Now, a thing or two more. The 52 Issues of The Christian 
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First Mistress of the White House (1801 yet its Subscription Price is Only $1.50, and with Every Yearly — ,,7ESDENT==ECT WILMIAM H TARE 
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OUR PATRIOTIC PREMIUM OFFER! 
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Ten thousand persons have passed through the White re on a 
New Year's Day and shaken hands with the President. 


Every visitor to the White House must keep his hands always in sight 
—during the public receptions. 


The White House piano is all inlaid with gold, and the White House 


china service consists of over 1,500 pieces. 
There were ten weddings and twelve births within the White House. 
Not a single President came from West of the Mississippi. 


Hayes was the only President to take the oath of office within the 
White House, and he took that oath a day ahead of time. 


Jefferson did his marketing, and John Quincy Adams his own 
gardening. Mrs. John Adams used the East Room to dry the wash. 


The wife of President John Adams had not wood enough to keep 
the big mansion warm. 


Two private secretaries of the Presidents married each a daughter 
of a President. Four daughters of Presidents married in the White 
House. 


Two first ladies died in the White House. 


The Prince of Wales was a guest at the White House for one week; 
General Lafayette wasa guest of J.Q. Adams; Prince Napoleon Bonaparte 
visited Lincoln; and the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia visited Grant. 
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Presidential Home Life __ 
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Here we see the Intimate, Personal, Fireside Life of our 
Presidents, their Wives, their Daughters and their Sons, si 
that New Year’s Day when, with a splendid Recept 
John Adams first opened the doors of the Stately Mansior 
It tells how they Worked and how they Played. Nev 
was a Book more full of Captivating and Diversified In 
or more Absorbing from the First Page to the very 


Our President-Elect and Family 


A Whole Chapter is Given Up to the Portraits and Life 
Stories of the Incoming President-elect and Fa 
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ys Full of Bright Pictures. Our Wonderful Art Gallery De Luxe Free with Every Subscription. Dr. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


Greater Things in Store for 1909 


.ABORATE plans are well under way to make 1909 a Red Letter Year in the history of The Christian Herald. 
With the many additions and improvements now in contemplation, we will, during the coming year, be more rightfully 
entitled than ever before to acclaim The Christian Herald the Queen of 
American Weeklies and the Brightest and Best Family Paper in the World. 
Only the Best in Literature and Art will be presented, and Every One of its 52 Issues, 
the Year Around, will Sparkle with Gems from Cover to Cover. 


The Christian Herald is the “ Almoner to Nations in Distress.” It has distributed in Relief at Home and Abroad 
during the past fifteen years the enormous sum of Four Million Dollars. Emperors, Kings and Queens have received its 
representatives to express their thanks for the generous assistance afforded in staying the ravages of famine and pestilence. The 
American Government has repeatedly placed warships and chartered vessels at its disposal for the transportation of relief supplies. 

In our own country the beneficences of The Christian Herald are without number. Its Bowery Mission supports 
the world-famed Bread Line, at which a hot breakfast is given to 2,000 Homeless Men and boys every midnight, 


MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Jae Contsibutor for 1909 and its “Children’s Paradise,” the Model Fresh-Air Home of the World, at Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., has Member Editorial Staff 
ined for a ten days’ outing over 31,000 children of the tenements, receiving 3,000 children annually. More could be said, but more is not needed. 
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gs; a veritable Treasure-House of Fiction. nary standard of dollars and cents. We have spent over four 


a months considering Hundreds of Masterpieces from Famous 
| Stories for Old and Young 


Galleries the world over before making our choice of subjects. 
2 are the stories that Young Folks Instinctively Love 


We have spared neither time, labor nor expense in making 
i this Art Gallery as nearly perfect as the combined skill 
slight In; that Old Folks keenly Relish; Stories that 
to the Heart at Eight or Eighty; that Develop the 


and talent of artist and lithographer could produce. 
Just think of Six Beautiful Pictures, unmounted, 
g Mind and Strengthen the Moral Character, and 
ver Fail to Make us, who are Gaining in Years, feel 


aggregating 1,000 Square Inches, actual color surface, 
offered as a FREE Premium to Every Subscriber to The 

¢ and Fresher for having read them. 

'e, too, in the second half of this Generous Volume, 


Christian Herald! It seems incredible, but it is true. 
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WOMAN saved by putting 
away what change she could 
get her hands on each night 

by going through her husband’s 
pockets. Her husband never 
missed the money, and would 
never have saved it himself. She 
made the thing regular, however, by an 
arrangement under which the husband was 
to keep every copper received in change 
through the day, putting it in a special 
pocket for her, which she emptied when he 
got home. Sometimes there were three or 
four pennies, and, again, as many as fifteen 
or twenty. 

After this plan had been in operation 
about six weeks the husband wanted a loan 
of a dollar or so. The wife advanced the 
money until next salary day, but charged 
one hundred per cent. interest. Even- 
tually the loan feature of this plan became 
fairly constant, the rate being lowered for 
amounts of five dollars. 

When the plan had been in operation 
about a year the husband suddenly got 
into.a corner where money was needed, and 
urgently. On his way home that night 
he thought of the penny-and-loan fund. 

To his surprise there was a fund of more 
than one hundred dollars in his wife’s 
hands, out of which he got a fifty-dollar 
loan at reasonable terms. 

There are hundreds of women to whom 
it would never occur to look upon a hus- 
band as a circulating note. This husband, 
regarded in that way, was practically a 
note for one thousand dollars, paying four 
per cent. interest in pennies, assuming that 
the contents of the penny-pocket averaged 
twelve and a half cents a day, six days in 
the week. Add the profits on his loan 
patronage, and he was like a bond for 
twenty-five hundred dollars. His pennies 
alone would buy, at the age of forty, a 
thousand-dollar twenty-payment pare 
pating life-insurance policy in one of the 
best companies in the United States. 


The Family Fine System 


Another wife accumulated a private sur- 
plus by a weekly-envelope plan covering 
household expenses. It had been custom- 
ary for the husband to hand over what 
money was wanted for the house each 
morning. No accounts were kept. So 
the wife proposed that he put twenty- 
four dollars into a regular pay-envelope for 
her each salary night, to cover household 
expenses. This was done, and she began 
saving, putting aside some weeks two dol- 
lars, some weeks five, and meeting an 
occasional deficit on the week out of her 
surplus. Each time the husband brought 
home a guest to dinner he paid a dollar, 
which was less than half the cost of enter- 
taining downtown in a restaurant. At the 
end of a year this fund exceeded one hun- 
dred dollars. The husband had contem- 
plated an addition to his life insurance for 
several years. At the wife’s suggestion 
he took out a twenty-five-hundred-dollar 
twenty-payment non-participating policy, 
annual premium of seventy-three dollars, 
which the wife undertook to pay. 

Ina family of four the husband assumes 
responsibility for good behavior of the boy, 
aged eight, and the mother for her daugh- 
ter, aged six. Misconduct is charged to the 
parents respectively, on the principle that 
it is due to lack of discipline and good 
feeling. A secret schedule of fines is 
adhered to, the parents paying assessed 
amounts each night, money going into a 
fund for the children’s education. This 
schedule ranges from a dollar penalty for a 
falsehood to a cent for bad table-manners: 


Telling a falsehood ‘ $1.00 
Taking property of another 1.00 
Coarse or improper language or conduct. 1.00 
Destroying property (no matter whose) . 15 
Disobedience . . Ses Ad 
Neglect sanitary provisions Bates Bis“ .00 
Talebearing 5 ges sebe .50 
Punishments at school. . . . . . 30 
Failure to be punctual . . 3 20 
Quarreling between themselves, each | 6 22 
with other children . . . 25 
TMpudence «ost eee ee ere ee ce a4) 
pa torgot eae .20 
Impoliteness to visitors and others, when 
not downrightimpudence . . 10 
Breaches table-manners and deportment 
aboutsheuse aa jets. Gk vets sua 01 


A traveling salesman married a business 
woman. This couple immediately put the 
family on a square, business basis. The 
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Men and Their Wives 


husband had saved nothing. His wife had 
saved three hundred dollars. A meeting 
was held for purposes of incorporating a 
“holding company.” The husband esti- 
mated his income for the coming year. 
The wife turned over to the company her 
three hundred dollars, receiving stock in 
ten-dollar shares. The husband bought an 
equal amount of stock on credit. It was 
agreed that this stock must earn eight per 
cent. dividends. The three hundred dol- 
lars real money was put out at five per cent. 
interest. That left three per cent. for the 
husband to pay on his wife’s stock, and eight 
per cent. on his own, as well as his stock to 
free from indebtedness. 

At the end of a year the holding com- 
pany had earned forty-eight dollars divi- 
dends, which the shareholders put back 
into its funds. The husband had also paid 
for ten of his shares—one hundred dol- 
lars. So the company wound up the year 
with four hundred and forty-eight dollars 
assets. 

That part of the plan was chiefly a pleas- 
ant diversion the first year. After a few 
months of married life, though, this couple 
found that there was such an institution as 
the ‘“‘plant’”’ (namely, the household), and 
it needed money for repairs and deprecia- 
tion. The holding company, having a 
charter as broad as that of Bay State Gas, 
took over this function. A stated sum was 
paid in monthly to cover repairs and depre- 
ciation. At the end of the year the com- 
pany had a surplus of one hundred and 
thirty dollars on the repair account, which 
was charged off and put out at interest, 
husband and wife each receiving six and 
one-half shares of stock therefor, and under- 
taking to pay the extra three per cent. 
necessary to make up the dividend. 

At the beginning of the second year the 
husband took twenty more shares on 
credit, and the wife ten. On these, of 
course, they paid the full eight per cent. 
dividend, and were also under obligations 
to pay off principal in installments. Dur- 
ing that year, too, the holding company 
continued its household repair business. 

At the end of the second year the hus- 
band had _ purchased fifteen of his fifty 
shares, and the wife had paid for six of her 
ten. The repair department had closed 
with a profit of ninety dollars. Dividends 
on capitalization were eighty-two dollars. 
The holding company was now capitalized 
on paper at ten hundred and thirty dollars. 
Its actual cash assets were ten hundred and 
sixty dollars capital and savings plus that 
earned by dividends and profits on repairs. 
At this point the company suddenly went 
out of existence, for, with the capital and 
accumulations, a first payment was made 
on a home. Thus a plenaane fiction brought 
about a net saving of more than seven hun- 
dred dollars in two years, and was replaced 
by an old-fashioned mortgage that was 
much simpler, and at the same time 
absorbed savings at a faster rate. 


Saved When He Had To 


At only three periods of his life has a cer- 
tain salaried accountant been able to save, 
and for each there was an incentive. 

When fifteen years old he left school in 
Massachusetts, going to work in a factory 
where elastic gores for shoes were woven— 
an important industry then, when gore 
shoes were in universal use. While learning 
the trade he was paid three dollars a week. 
After a few months a loom was given him 
and he earned eight to ten dollars on piece- 
work. In eighteen months he got a fast, 
new type of loom on which he could make 
fifteen to eighteen dollars. One of his 
chums decided to go to a business school in 
the city, and the loom-hand wanted to go, 
too. So he stopped buying bicycles and 
other luxuries and got out a savings-bank 
book that had shown a balance of twenty 
dollars for more than a year. By hard 
work and economy he saved three hundred 
dollars in six months, spent eight months 
learning bookkeeping, kept the books of a 
wholesale house during the summer vaca- 
tion for eight dollars a week, and finished 
his school course in the fall. 

For two or three years he saved nothing, 
buying bicycles, boats and guns with his 


spare cash. Then, suddenly, he 
found that he wanted to marry. 
Giving up a bookkeeper’s job at 
fifteen dollars he got a better-paid 
position, and also undertook to 
audit books evenings. This 
brought in about twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, out of which he put aside forty 
per cent., accumulating a thousand dollars 
in less than two years. Then he married 
and stopped saving again, and did not begin 
until his two children grew out of a city 
apartment, and he rented a house in the 
suburbs. 

Presently he wanted a home and went to 
work to get it. In two years, by economy 
and extra work, he got together enough 
money to buy a valuable lot, joined a 
building and loan society, and is now put- 
ting up his house, with the incentive of a 
reasonable mortgage to be cleared off. 

Since leaving school this accountant has 
been handling money belonging to others. 
He believes money in itself has no attrac- 
tion for the average youth, but that, as in 
his own case, young fellows prefer to spend 
it in traps, vacations, good living. He has 
never been able to save unless amusements 
and luxurious comforts were overshadowed 
by a desire for something bigger and better. 

In a family where the husband handed 
over a fixed amount for household expenses 
each week the wife kept her accounts by 
the simple method of dividing the allow- 
ance, putting so much into an envelope 
marked groceries, so much into others 
labeled light and fuel, servant, children’s 
clothing, and so forth. There was no sav- 
ings envelope. Occasionally she deposited 
a few dollars surplus ina bank. There was 
no envelope marked sickness either, so for 
several years the savings-account was 
drawn upon to meet doctors’ bills. It never 
grew very fast. 

This family moved to the suburbs. It 
was difficult to find servants, and they sel- 
dom stayed more than a week when hired. 
Presently the servant envelope began to 
show a surplus on its four dollars, received 
regularly. The wife became so interested 
in that envelope that she stopped worrying 
about servants and did most of the work 
herself. For two years she has had no 
servant. An average of two dollars a week 
is spent for washing and ironing, done out- 
side, and periodical house-cleanings. The 
rest goes into a savings-bank. 


A Small Boy’s Savings 


A traveling salesman had an only son with 
whom he had been liberal in the matter of 
spending money, and rather thoughtless. 
The boy began developing extravagant 
habits, and had no appreciation of the value 
of money. So the father made it a rule 
that all the spending money he got in 
future must be earned. The boy’s mother 
was made the employer, and a regular 
schedule of prices for definite chores was 
drawn up—two cents a basket for splitting 
kindling, five cents an hour for hoeing gar- 
den, five cents for going to the corner store, 
three cents a hundred for collecting potato 
ugs 

This reformed the boy in one way, for it 
made him ambitious. He got out of bed 
early in the morning to earn money. There 
was always a big pile of kindling on hand, 
and he kept an eye open for odd jobs of all 
kinds. 

But the reason he worked for money was 
that hemight buy more or less useless things 
that he had bought under the old arrange- 
ment. So a saving plan was added to the 
earning plan. 

The boy was permitted to spend one- 
quarter of all the money he made in his 
own way, without supervision. Another 
quarter went into a small home bank, to be 
deposited in a savings-account at interest. 
The remaining fifty per cent. of his earn- 
ings was kept back by his father, half to 
be invested in books and half in tools and 
toys. 

Before anything was bought out of this 
final fund, however, father and son had a 
conference and agreement on articles to be 
purchased or books selected. Thus the 
fund went chiefly to the purchase of educa- 
tional toys, such as a_printing-press, a 
scroll-saw, a _camera. No anticipation of 
payments was permitted, nor any transfer 
of money from one fund to another to hurry 
the consummation of a purchase. In that 
way the fact that there was a surplus on 
hand did not kill the incentive to work for 
an object. 
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CINCENY TAL (CERITY TALK | 


NECESSARY \RY LUXURIES, 


OME men buy an evening suit (full 
dress) at least once a year. 


Some men buy two of them a year. 


Some men follow the same course as to 
dinner suits. (Tuxedos.) 


Some men don’t buy them at all, because 


they think they seldom have occasion for 
wearing such garb. 


Which reminds one of what the Texan 
said about not needing his gun very often 


but when he did need it he needed it mighty 1 


bad and mighty quick. 


We believe that about the principal 
reason so many men think they do not often 
need a dress suit is the carefully developed 
and maintained idea that such garments 
must be, considering their limited sphere 
of activity, more expensive than anything 
else a man buys to wear. 


There is no more reason why your full 


dress clothes must be made at a luxurious 
price by a merchant tailor than that your 
business suit or your frock suit or your 
overcoat should be so made. 


It is perfectly logical, is it not? that 


when we pay our head designer and our 
cutters salaries akin to those enjoyed by 
rulers of states, that these men should 
possess the scientific craftsmanship to pro- 
duce full dress apparel second to none. 


Sincerity full dress garb is characterized 
by a dignity and refinement that add to 
the distinction of the wearer. Such clothes 
necessarily call for fineness of fabric, superb- 
ness of lining and a splendid workmanship 
—and we have the organization to give all 
that and more. 


The winter season, with its dinners and 
dances and theatrical attractions, makes 
full dress demands upon the college chap 
and his father. It’s money in your pocket 


to equip yourself with Sincerity opera coats, 


tuxedos and full dress suits. You will want 
one or the other, or all, as quickly and as 


badly as the Texan wanted his gun—and > 
your dealer can supply you right now, be- 


fore 6 o’clock—the hour to get into them. — 


Our Style Book illustrates in half-tones 
the veal garments mentioned above. 
our other styles, too. A postal to us, and 
we mail it at once. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


* * * * * * * * 


‘All 


Opera Coat— Tuxedo, (dinner coat) Evening Dress. 
Perfectly tailored ‘‘ Sincerity ”’ Styles. 


Security Comes First 


ERHisonething that certainly should 
not be lost sight of in considering the 
“ matter of investments—this is the 
et that nothing counts up so fast as inter- 
_t—just plain interest. Why? Because 
sat doesn’t involve the backset of taking 
loss. Your rich man of the true investor 
"pe never quite loses sight of this fact. 
ye is why he places security ahead of 
very other consideration. 

_ If he hasa really considerable fortune to 

sgin with, and then sticks to this text from 

art to finish, and lives a reasonable time 

h put it into practice, he is bound to see 

 yat fortune immensely increased. 

_ Provided the security is sound, the law of 
_ terest works with implacable persistence 
ad industry. It keeps on grinding day 
ad night, month in and month out, and 
ever stops to rest a minute. It knows no 
exceptions.” 

_ Here, then, is the situation: The man of 
beral means may, if he will hold the reins 
ght enough on himself, become much 
_‘ealthier along the avenue of the interest 
ible, About all he will need to do will 
e to live up to the rule of investing his 
-joney with the same regard to perfect 
scurity that any able and conscientious 
jan would exercise in the investment of 
| trust fund. Under such conditions the 
_olume of increase will roll up with mathe- 
-natical precision. 
_ But, in discussing the question of how 

_ aen of large means place their investments, 
je are up against a problem in human 
\ature—and that is the element which gen- 
rally upsets all our fine calculations. Not 
men who have plenty of means are gifted 
vith the investor temperament. This may 
ye a new phrase to the reader; but rest 
issured of the existence of the thing itself, 
ind also of the fact that it has to be reck- 
med with in the analysis of this problem! 
_ About seven years ago I faced this prob- 
em in a personal way and determined to 
‘etire from active business and join the 
nvestorranks. After making a clean-up of 

ny business interests I turned my attention 
‘0 the investment proposition and settled 
lown to enjoy myself. Perhaps I did so, 
-ifter a fashion—but I frankly confess that 
the strain on my disposition was so great 
that at the end of two years I was certainly 
am undesirable companion. My invest- 
‘ments were all right, but my disposition 
was making fast strides in the direction of 
bankruptcy. On the steamer, coming back 
from Europe, I confided to ny family that I 
bad discovered that I had not the investor 
temperament, that I felt sidetracked, out 
of my element, and that I could not stand 
the feeling that I was no longer in the 
active, constructive push of things. 

Just as soon as I touched the home shore 

I jumped into affairs and have had my 

hands full ever since—and will never 

ttempt the rédle of the inactive investor 
again until age or something else forces me 
to do so. I’d rather make simply the 

Same amount of money by hard work that 

L might make from investments pure and 

‘simple than to step out of the race, fold my 

hands, or become a professional pleasure- 

chaser, I have spoken at such length with 

Tegard to the ‘‘investor temperament”’ for 

the reason that unless this is understood it 

‘1s impossible to understand American life 
or American men of affairs; at the same 

‘time I should say that I have not followed 

the plan of putting all my eggs in one 

| 


basket. No wise man will follow such a 
course, but will see to it that a very consid- 
erable part of his resources is put away in 
- sents before he 
begins e any liberties with any part o 
his funds . F ee 
there -iust one point with regard to the 
| election f securities on which my own per- 
‘Sonal~ | may not entirely coincide with 
those 01 wae average careful investor. It 
hasbeen my experi- 
ence that the most 
‘Secure as well as 
the most profitable 
Investments I have 
‘Made are notin the 
first mortgage 
class. Forexample, 
Lama part owner 
Ph 2 large office 
ullding in one of 
the largest cities of 


len lnvest’] 


the country, and I would not exchange 
my interest in this enterprise, dollar for 
dollar, for any first mortgage security I 
can think of at the moment. This is not 
alone because of the high percentage which 
this investment pays me, but it is also 
because I believe the investment to be just 
as secure as any first mortgage proposi- 
tion which could be brought tome. Again, 
the professional investor is inclined to 
look askance at stocks or shares of any 
kind. I have several blocks of preferred 
stocks which I consider as carrying all the 
necessary security that conservative selec- 
tion would demand, and they certainly pay 
better than any of the standard first mort- 
gage bonds into which I could have put the 
money at the time I invested in these pre- 
ferred stocks. 

Of course, no man of fortune who has 
good judgment or who gets good advice 
before investing will put any considerable 
amount into any investment or security 
that he does not first thoroughly investi- 
gate—and the wider his business experience 
and connections the greater is his oppor- 
tunity of making investments which will, 
first, afford ample security, and, second, 
pay him a considerably larger return than 
those standard securities of the first mort- 
gage type which are commonly considered 
to need no investigation. 

— THEODORE P. SHONTS. 


Wisdom in Division 


ie IS my observation that the man of 
wealth, confronted with the problem of 
investing his surplus, is inclined to divide 
it into four parts to be put into four differ- 
ent classes of securities. Of course this 
varies with different individuals, and the 
proportion put into these several classes of 
securities is also variable. However, I 
have in mind one representative and very 
successful investor of large wealth who puts 
about one-fifth of his surplus into the very 
highest class of city or county bonds ob- 
tainable. These investments would gen- 
erally yield interest not to exceed four per 
cent., aS an average, but occasionally he 
would get an added return from the in- 
creased market value of the securities. 

Of course his purpose in acquiring these 
high-grade securities bearing a low rate of 
interest is almost entirely a protective one. 
He keeps them so that he may have some- 
thing which he may sell at any time, at 
short notice, without a sacrifice. The valu- 
ation of these high-grade securities is not 
easily disturbed even at a time of financial 
disturbance, when less desirable holdings 
feel the depression. The result is that a 
man who puts aside a reasonable amount of 
his money in securities of this sort can 
always get money when he needs it. 

The next class of securities considered 
by the wealthy investor whom I have in 
mind is that of high-grade mortgage and 
railroad bonds yielding an interest return 
in the neighborhood of four to four and 
one-half per cent. 

Then, if he still has money to invest, he 
generally takes on a line of good corpora- 
tion bonds—those issued by big public- 
service corporations like the gas and 
electric light companies and street or 
interurban railway and telephone com- 
panies. In selecting this kind of securities 
any investor should take good care to know 
that his bonds will mature within a reason- 
able time before the termination of the 
franchise of the company—and by a rea- 
sonable time I would be understood .to 
mean five years, for example. 

In the fourth class are the second-grade 
railway securities, the industrials and the 
various other kinds of liens and securities 
into which the shrewd investor puts his 
money. It is this class which offers the 
largest chance for profit, but, at the same 
time, involves a larger degree of risk. The 
investor of whom I am thinking puts about 
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‘heir Surplus 


forty per cent. of his surplus into the 
third class of securities which I have named, 
and about twenty per cent. into each of the 
other classes. 

Investment in industrial securities de- 
mands special knowledge. If the investor, 
through his natural business associations, 
gains a clear insight into the conditions 
governing the prosperity of certain indus- 
trial institutions, and knows that they have 
th: right resources, the right prospects and 
the right management, he can well afford to 
invest in their securities. 

But my observation is that the man of 
large wealth and experience as an investor 
will not put his money into industrials unless 
he is especially well posted on the resources 
and the affairs of the concerns in question. 

There is one point with regard to invest- 
ments on which I would like to place 
especial emphasis. The average business 
man, when he rolls up a little surplus and 
begins to play the part of an investor, is 
almost invariably inclined to do the very 
thing which he ought not to do—and that 
is, to pass over the highest classes of securi- 
ties and put his money into those which 
promise a high rate of return and at the 
same time involve more than a reasonable 
degree of risk. He justifies this action by 


reasoning that, as he has so small a surplus | 
to invest, he must make the most of it, and | 
make it bring him in “something worth | 


while.” As a matter of fact, his reasoning 


and his action should be just the reverse of | 


this. Because he has go little, he should put 


it into something in which he will not, by | 


any chance, suffer a loss. 


Because of this | 


peculiar and illogical way of reasoning the | 


man who is a beginner in investing usually 
gets nipped, and if business men generally 
would begin by buying high-grade securi- 
ties there would be a great many more 
wealthy investors. 

— ALBERT W. HARRIS. 


Investment by Vote 


HILE not in the least assuming that 
I am a large investor—which I am 
not—ever since [ have been in active 
business life it has been one of my respon- 
sibilities to make investments, either for 


others or for myself. As my whole en- | 
vironment, interest and training led me | 


into the newspaper field it was inevitable 
that my knowledge of finance should be 
comparatively superficial. 
under any circumstances, have been any- 
thing else. However, this very fact makes 
my situation representative of that in 
which thousands of active men of affairs 
find themselves; and, therefore, it may not 
be without its point. 

Every man, I take it, who finds himself 
with the responsibility on his shoulders of 
investing any considerable sum of money 
will hardly wish to relinquish the exercise 
of his personal judgment and to rely wholly 
upon the judgment of others. If he has the 
modern spirit he is going to have some 
choice in the discharge of his responsibili- 
ties, even if he feels that others may be far 
better posted in the details of investments 
than himself. 

What, then, is he going to do about it? 
Here is what I have always done, and the 
plan has not, in a single instance, entailed 
a loss. Among my personal acquaintances 
are three men who are experts in the invest- 
ment field. To each of these I have, from 
time to time, written substantially this: 
“T have so many thousand dollars to 
invest for myself or So-and-so. Will you 
please send me a list of the securities into 
which you would advise me to put this 
money? I am not content with a return of 
less than four per cent., and would like to 
realize five to five and a half per cent. And 
the security must be good and sufficient to 
satisfy any reasonable man.” 

On receiving and comparing these lists I 
have invariably found that they contained 
certain identical 
items. Those items 
appearing in the 
three lists were my 
firstselection. Next 
I took the recom- 
mendations by two 
of my advisers and 
added them to 
those on which all 
were agreed. 

—M. McCormick. 
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HAT more de- 
lightful gift, or 
what better time to 
give it! The full 
enjoyment of all 
music, for all time, in 


THE 


ANGELUS 


Player-Piano 


N THE development of the 

ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO 
a most significant advance has 
recently been made, giving still 
greater emphasis to the fact of 
its complete supremacy. 

Where with all other instru- 
ments the player must rely for 
the correctness of the music upon 
faulty or incomplete methods of 
roll-marking, the ANGELUS 
performer now has the A rtistyle 
system of expression characters 
to guide his playing. 

This new method of rol!-mark- 
ing is the most effective aid to the 
production of good music in that 
it makes the way easy, even for 
the novice, to render a selection in 
a manner which must satisfy and 
delight the most cnitical of listeners. 

The Artistyle system of ex- 
pression characters, the M elodant, 
the famous Phrasing Lever and 
other expression devices are 
all exclusive features of the 
ANGELUS instruments. 


Hear and Play the ANGELUS 
instruments yourself. Write us 
for address of your nearest 
representative and free booklet. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Established 1876. 
Regent House, Regent St., LONDON 


MERIDEN, Conn. 
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The Seed and the Soil 


EFORE entering the Nebraska School 
of Agriculture I worked on my farm 
with my father. Our yields were fully 

up to the average of farmers in our com- 
munity, but I was not satisfied with this. 
Many times we would come face to face 
with problems that were too much for us, 
and the realization of this fact led me to 
take a scientific agricultural training. 

After returning to the farm it was not 
thought advisable to purchase any great 
amount of additional machinery, but work 
was carried on with what we had on hand. 
Our equipment of farm tools was about 
what you might find on any average 
Western farm. 

We had on one part of our farm a field 
containing thirty-three acres quite rolling, 
and the soil mixed with clay. The neigh- 
bors considered it one of the poorest fields 
in our locality. However, there was good 
foundation soil. At the opening of this 
year’s operations—my first year out of 
school—I asked a neighbor what he would 
consider a good yield of corn from that 
field. He answered I could not get from it 
as large a crop as any of my neighbors from 
their fields of the same acreage. Here, 
however, are the results of that test of the 
field under scientific principles of farming. 
It yielded me sixty-one bushels and a half 
to the acre. The field of a neighbor, much 
better in soil, yielded him forty bushels to 
the acre, and another neighbor secured 
from a field from equally good soil thirty- 
five bushels an acre. My success was a 


revelation to the neighborhood, and the. 


farmers admitted it. 

Now what was the cause of this greater 
yield? ‘Two things: scientific seed selec- 
tion and scientific cultivation. I chose my 
seed with the greatest care and in accord- 
ance with the teachings I had received at 
the university. The soil was thoroughly 
cultivated and handled according to the 
principles I had been taught in school. 

The same year I had an equally striking 
demonstration of what could be done 
under right cultivation of the wheat crop. 
I secured a yield of forty-four bushels and 
three-quarters on a field of twenty-one 
acres. This was six to ten bushels better 
an acre than the yield secured by neighbors 
who had fields equally good or better. 
Now let me give the results obtained the 
following year from the field of twenty 
acres which had been yielding about forty 
bushels to the acre, or about the same as 
the field across the road, both being alike in 
soil and in previous cultivation and both 
having been cultivated by two of the best 
‘practical’? farmers in the community. 
My field had been in my hands for two 
years, and the crop of corn it produced is 
the result of two years of scientific farm- 
ing put into practice. It yielded me an 
average of seventy-eight bushels and a half 
of corn to theacre. That of my neighbor, 
who was held to be the ‘‘crack farmer”’ of 
the community, brought him forty bushels 
to the acre, thus giving an advantage of 
thirty-eight bushels and a half of corn to 
the acre, a direct result of two years’ culti- 
vation under scientific principles. How is 
this accomplished? By difference in rota- 
tion for the two years previous and planting 
the crop; by the difference in preparation 
of the soil and in cultivating the crop; 
and last, but by no means least, the 
difference in the selection of seed. 

All these crops, with the exception of the 
wheat, were fed on the farm, and themanure 
returned to the soil. By careful feeding we 
netted fifty cents for our corn, while at the 
same time the other farmers were selling 
corn to the elevators for thirty cents, and 
still others, through poor management in 
feeding their corn, actually got out of it a 
smaller return than this. Some selected 
animals poor in type and quality for feed- 
ing and violated every known principle of 
feeding, thereby increasing the cost of the 
gains in weight on their animals from 
twenty-five per cent. to fifty per cent. 

I figure that during the first year out of 
school the net profit to me as a result of my 
agricultural education was $500—to say 
nothing of the improvements in live stock, 
garden, orchard, land and the like. But 
above all, the farm, at the close of the first 
three years of scientific handling, is in a 
condition to produce a maximum yield the 
next year instead of a minimum, The real 


value which was added to the farm of 
one hundred and ninety acres, solely by 
methods of farming, was shown when last 
year the farm sold for fifteen dollars more 
an acre than land was at that time selling 
for, which had three years previous outsold 
it by three to five dollars an acre—thus 
showing the relative increase of seventeen 
to twenty dollars over the surrounding 
farms. All this relative increase can be 
credited to nothing else than the practi- 
cal application of scientific agricultural 
methods. —P. A. NICHEY. 


A City Boy on the Farm 


WAS raised a city boy, my father being 

a physician. After going through the 
graded school I entered high school, and 
toward the finish of my course there I 
became ill and lost so much time from school 
that it was impossible for me to graduate 
with my class. Therefore, I refused to go 
back to the high school and graduate with 
the nextclass. About this timesomechance 
circumstances directed my attention to the 
school of agriculture; it seemed that this 
would be a very interesting line of study, 
so I investigated it more fully and became 
so interested in it that I entered upon the 
scientific course of agriculture in the fall 
of 1902. 

For the first time in my life I was actually 
and intensely interested in my school work. 
By hard work, and because I had the 
advantage of a high-school training back of 
me, I was able to finish the course in two 
years. 

Immediately after leaving the college I 
was given a good position which placed me 
in charge of a herd of pure-bred shorthorns 
in Custer County, Nebraska. There I 
remained for nearly two years, and had 
entire responsibility for breeding, feeding 
and herding management. Here I was 
able to test out the practical value of what 
I had learned in my college course, as 
many of the cattle developed under my 
management were exhibited. Again, the 
commercial success of the herd was, of 
course, a most practical test of what my 
equipment in scientific training was worth. 
I found, for one thing, that the knowledge 
of veterinary surgery and medicine which 
I gained in this school was almost invalu- 
able, as it enabled me to save the lives of 
several expensive animals, and also to save 
the disfigurement of many others. 

A broad experience is generally to be 
desired, provided it can be had in early life 
and upon advantageous terms. Therefore, 
when the position of traveling dairy 
inspector, under the Food, Dairy and Drug 
Commission of Nebraska, was offered me I 
accepted it. This statement alone will 
suggest to the boy who is debating the 
advisability of taking a course in scientific 
agriculture the fact that such a training 
may lead into many avenues other than 
the actual operation of a farm. 

—J. W. DAWSON. 


The Money in Know How 


HEN some doubting farmer of the old 
school asks me what is the good of a 
college education in farming I simply turn 
the tables by asking him these questions: 
“What is it worth in dollars and cents to 
know the value of a balanced ration for 
feeding of cattle—when that will produce 
the best results in the shortest possible 
time? What is it worth to know the value 
of different food-stuffs for all his stock and 
be able to select the very best one? What 
is it worth to the practical farmer to be 
able to interpret market quotations as to 
grades and classes of live stock; to know 
the real worth of crops such as clover and 
cow peas; which is the best binder, 
mower or spraying machine on the market; 
to know how to set out and trim and spray 
and care for an orchard so that it will yield 
richly; to know how to fill the place of a 
veterinary surgeon in case of injury or 
sickness among stock?”’ 

Just as a matter of illustration: two 
summers ago there was a large peach crop 
in my section, and I marketed enough 
from approximately three acres to receive, 
for the crop, $400. That same season 
another fruit grower only four miles dis- 
tant let hundreds of bushels of peaches rot 
on the trees and ground simply because he 
did not know how to handle them, to sell 


them or to pick them. At school I had 
been trained in these very things, and the 
only reason why I was not swamped in the 
same way as my neighbor was because of 
the instruction I had received. The next 
season—the one just past—I had another 
direct demonstration of the value of my 
training from still another angle. My 
trees in the peach orchard had been pruned, 
cultivated and cared for in accordance with 
the principles taught me in college. When 
the peach harvest came I found that the 
crop in all that region was a practical 
failure, and, while my neighbors had no 
peaches to sell, or next to none, my own 
trees yielded me a hundred bushels, which 
brought me a splendid price. 

One strong point in our instruction in 
college was the value of alfalfa. Conse- 
quently I put ten acres into alfalfa, which 
is practically a new crop in my section, 
and last season harvested forty tons of 
hay, cured, from the ten acres. Had I not 
learned from the agricultural school the 
proper time to sow alfalfa, how and why to 
inoculate the ground, to keep out the grass 
and weeds, I would probably have made a 
rank failure of it and sustained the bad 
reputation the crop had among farmers of 
my locality, who had no faith in it and be- 
lieved it wholly unadapted to that region. 
Now my neighbors are decidedly interested 
in it. —L. L. ANDERSON. 


A Showing With Oats 


| Fe THE three years since I graduated 
from the college of agriculture at the 
University of Nebraska I have had the 
management of a large ranch in addition 
to my own place. The scarcity and poor 
quality of help has made this labor harder, 
with result that I have had very limited 
opportunity to work out crop rotation and 
other plans for the improvement of my 
own land. However, whatever success I 
have had I attribute to my scientific train- 
ing at the university. 

There has been some opportunity for me 
to work out the principles which I have 
been taught there. For example, from 
ten acres of land I thrashed 965 bushels of 
oats. The highest »ats ever grown by any 
neighbor is but seventy bushels to the acre, 
and forty bushels has been about the highest 
except in these two cases. My crop was 
secured by special preparation of the seed- 
bed, by obtaining the proper kind of seed for 
my locality, and by fanning the seed thor- 
oughly before it was put on the land. 

—H. D! Lure. 


Eyes of High Value 


ERHAPS the most interesting minia- 

ture in J. Pierpont Morgan’s great col- 
lection represents the eye of the celebrated 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was the wife of the 
Prince Regent, afterward George IV. It is 
beautifully executed, and shows the eye as 
if rising from a bank of blue and gray 
clouds. There is just a suggestion of cheek 
and forehead, the latter half-covered by 
the lady’s light, flaxen hair, which falls in 
curls over it. 

So far as known, this was the first paint- 
ing of the kind ever made. It was done by 
Cosway, the famous miniaturist, on a com- 
mission given by the Prince Regent, who 
wore it on a bracelet. The Prince gave to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert a similar painting of his 
own eye, which is now the property of the 
Earl of Portarlington. 

From this beginning there started a fad 
for ‘‘eyes,”’ as they were called, which 
lasted for a number of years, and the min- 
iaturists of the day were kept busy with 
orders for them. Many examples of this 
curious art are still in existence, and only 
three years ago an exhibition of them 
was given in London. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
record the fact that Queen Victoria, when 
the eldest son of the Prince of Wales (now 
King Edward VII) was a very little baby, 
had such paintings made of each of his 
features separately —not only the eyes, but 
the nose, mouth and ears. These she had 
mounted on a bracelet, which she never ex- 
hibited, however, to anybody outside of the 
family, unless it were a very intimate friend. 
It will be remembered that the child, who 
was called the Duke of Clarence, died when 
he had scarce attained manhood. 


\] 
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| NAME-ON 


The Gift Umbrella © 


The (NAME-ON js new, different, unique, In 
every LNAME-ON Umbrella, we weave the 
owners name and address—weave it right 
into the fabric, and it can’t be gotten out, 
The LNAME-ON can be loaned, forgotten or mis- 
laid, but it comes back to its owner. Any 
name will be woven in any color silk desinel 

After eighty years of umbrellamaking, this is 
our latest and best. Made on the Beehler ex- 
tra close rolling steel frame, rubber enameled 
so it can’t rust. The fabric, rich lustre 
weather-proof, strong and durable. Rais 
or lowered with our patent slide,—can’t slip 
or pinch the fingers. A year’s guarantee 
with every umbrella. 

Here is a chance to make a fine Christmas — 

ift. The LNAME-ON jis sodifferent and so much 
Ecetues ordinary umbrellas that it willmake 
your gift stand out and be remembered. 
Two special Christmas offers in | NAME-ON 
Umbrellas, 1000 in each lot, 
all ready to weave the 
name in and ship the 
same day your 
order is re- 
ceived. 


No, 206— | 
A stylish, serv- 
iceable, handsome 
umbrella. Handle indi- 
vidually selected, genuine 

West Indian box wood, 
sterling silver tip. Amy name 
and address woven in without 
charge. 26 inch, $2.00; 
28 inch, $2.50. Sent 
express pre- 
paid. 


No, 1828 — 
Light as a 
feather, extraclose 
roll. The moststylish 
umbrella made. Beautiful 
silver handle, guaranteed 
sterling, or 14 carat gold plate 
with rich mother-of-pearl inlaid. 
“ Satin de Chine woven silk, guaran- 

teed not to crack or split. This umbrella 
isa beauty. Any size, $5.00. Sent express prepaid. 
Illustrations of other handles free on request. 
Remeinber these umbrellas are guaranteed for a year. 
The only guaranteed umbrella. Only 1000 in each lot,ready 
for immediate shipment. Any name and address woven 
without charge,and your money back, if you’ re notsatisfied. 
‘Tne oldest umbrella house in America. Founded 1828. 


‘ WM. H. BEEHLER — 
|] 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md, 


FISH q 
more than any other dish 
needs careful seasoning. It 
is rendered more appetizing — 
by the use of a 


LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 4 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning — 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled — 
Clams, Fish, Salads, etc) ae 


Beware of Imitations. 


Z 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Be 


77 CEMENT HOUSES, and 
HOW to BUILD THEM. 


Illustrated Details of Cement Construction —Standard Specifica- 
tions for Cement—Standard Specifications for Concrete Bl 
—General Information Concerning Waterproofing, Coloring, 
Aggregates, Mixtures, Paving, Reinforcing, Foundations, Wav 
Steps, Sewer Pipe, Tile, Chimneys, Floors, Porches. Use of 
Concrete on the Farm, &c., in our valuable book No. 60. = Ea e. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL ASS’N, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
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806 Cars Already 


: Delivered 


Touring Cars 
| Tourabouts 


806 of our $1500 ‘‘30’s’’ have already been delivered. Not 
| last year’s models, but all of them built this year. 
; 806 people are actually running these cars. 806 owners, 

* scattered all over America, knowthem by their performance. 
+ Some are nearby you—some are your neighbors, per- 


* haps. Ask them what they think. We will gladly abide 


by their judgment. 


_ These Facts are 


This is areal touring car, with 110- 
inch wheel base. The body is hung 
between the axles— not way over the 
tear axle to make room for a ‘‘big, 
handsome hood.’’ The hood isn’t im- 
portant; it’s the engine under the hood. 

Multiple disc clutch, three-speed trans- 
mission, floating rear axle, 3 elliptic 
‘springs, quick- detachable tires, etc. 
Engineers will tell you that, in every 
‘point, this car is exactly right. 


_- One of these cars has been running 
200 miles every day, rain or shine, for 
91 days. The run is from Detroit to 
Pontiac and back. The car has run so 
Jar 18,200 miles, always on schedule, 
‘Without a miss. And the car is still 
‘Tunning. No other car at any price has 
ever done this before. 


_In the Sweepstake Races, run over 
‘the Vanderbilt Cup course on Satur- 
day, October roth, our cars won first 
and second in their class. They dis- 
taneed everyone else, and beat the next 
car by 34 minutes. That means that 
| Car was over 25 miles ahead in a 
| Free of 150 miles. The ‘‘30’’ that won 

averaged 48 miles per hour. The 


“" 


: Don’t judge the car that is best for you by what sales- 
men or advertisements say. There are 806 people who 
know these cars as you'll know them. Hear what they say. 


Successors to E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers.) 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 
I 
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Chalmers-Detroit “30” 


“It’s a Good Car”’ 

A high-grade 4-cylinder, 5-passenger, 
24-30 horse-power car, made by the 
makers of the Thomas-Detroit Forty. 


The only man who doesn’t praise the Chalmers “30” 


is the man who doesn’t own one. 


Then, if you fear that some other car may be better, 
refer the question to some unbiased expert—to some 
mechanical engineer. Let him make comparisons, part by 
part. Then follow his advice. 

Our ‘‘30’’ was designed .by Mr. H. E. Coffin, one of 
America’s best engineers. he man who has designed 
more successful medium-priced cars than any other man 
in the business. 

Any competent engineer will tell you that this man has 
now made the best low-priced car on the market. 


Important 


‘39’’ which won second averaged 46 
miles per hour. 

The winner of the Vanderbilt Cup 
Races on Saturday, October 24th, aver- 
aged 64 miles per hour. That was 
record-breaking time for specially- 
built racing cars. Over that same 
course our ‘‘30,’’ costing but $1500, 
averaged 48 miles per hour. Do you 
want any better evidence that these 
cars are right? 


Chalmers - Detroit “Forty” Roadster 


This was not luck—there were two 
cars, remember. Both of the cars 
more than lapped every competitor. 
The man who won second had never 
seen the car until an hour before he 
drove it. And he drove a car which, 
the day before, had run into a cow on 
the course. 

Both were stock cars—just like the 
806 cars now being run by owners. 
Just like the car that you'll get. 


So far we have delivered, of 1909 
models, 178 of the “Forties.’’ Our 
capacity is only 500, and last year we 
ran about 200 short of demands. The 
demand is created, almost solely, by 
what users say to each other. 


The Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘Forty’’ is a 
dandy car, as a thousand users know. 
It is, by all odds, the best medium- 
priced car on the market. And the fact 
that we make it, and that Mr. Coffin 
designed it, is the best guarantee we 
can possibly offer of what our “30”? is. 

The ‘‘Forty”’ is the speediest, quiet- 
est, most economical car of its class. 
It has won first place as a hill climber. j 
It has won dozens of contests in hill 4 
climbing, in speed and endurance. 1 


Made in two styles—Touring Car 
and Roadster. Price, $2750. 


Dealers have ordered 3,047 of these 
cars. Of these, 806 are already de- 
livered. We aré shipping from 15 to 
18 cars daily. Those who want these 
cars, and wait too long, are bound to be 
disappointed. 


CUT THIS OUT 


Chalmers-Detrott Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mail your new catalog to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Ivers & Pon 
PIANOS 


Piano-buyers should 
send for our new catalogue 
picturing and describing A 
entirely new ee 
models of 
Grands, Up- 
rights, and the 
popular Player 
Pianos, espe- 
cially design- 
ed for 1909. 
Never in the 
history of our 
house have we 
made _ pianos 
so superla- 
tla; Glayatidanlve 
musically or 
so handsome in case design. Our 1909 
models contain recent improvements 
which enhance the tone quality, tune- 
staying capacity and durability to a 
degree we believe hitherto unattained. 


The Florentine Grand. 


Dimensions: 5 feet 4 inch long; 4 feet 
93%4 inches wide. A paper pattern show- 
ing floor space required mailed free. 


The Grand par excellence for 
small rooms, 


Information About Buying. 


If we have no dealer near you, we can 
supply you directly from our large Boston 
establishment, guaranteeing entire satisfac- 
tion, or the 
piano returns 
at our expense. 
Attractive ar- 
rangements for 
time-buyers 
available 
throughout the 
United States. 


full infor- 
mation tf you 
will write us. 


Style 361. , 

A new model of charming musical 
qualities and exquisite case design. 
An ideal piano for home use. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
103 Boylston St., Boston. 


WINTER CRUISES 4 
SUMMER LANDS \&\Y) 


Every cruise, special trip or eae) 
tour, advertised by the 


Hamburg-American Line 


represents in the fullest sense 


PERFECTION IN TRAVEL 


bees since 1889, when pleasure cruises be- 
came a feature of the Company’s service, 
it has been our constant endeavor to offer the 
most attractive and varied itineraries—planned 
with the greatest care and successfully con- 
ducted as a result of our extensive experience. 


De the coming winter we have 
scheduled a large number of cruises and 
trips lasting from one week to three months 
or more, meeting every possible demand 
and suiting every purse. They include the 
Mediterranean, the Orient, the Holy Land, 
the Adriatic, Egypt and The Nile, the West 
Indies, Venezuela, Panama Canal, South 
and Central America. 


These cruises are made by large and steady yessels 
of the most modern type. Ask for our illustrated 
booklet and compare our itineraries, advantages 
and prices before deciding your winter plans, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Hamburg-American Building, 41-45 Broadway, N.Y. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 


FRENCH SPANISH 
GERMAN — ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
Language-Phone 
a Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Practical Linguistry. 

Send for testimonials and booklet 


The Language-Phone Method 


803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
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RECLAMATION TOWNS 


An Experiment in Civilization 


HAT the 

Reclama- 

tion folks 
call an “experiment in civilization”’ is in 
progress in certain newly-irrigated valleys 
of the West, where model towns, known as 
farm villages, are being laid out and occu- 
pied by suitable assemblages of inhabitants. 
In southern Montana, for example, eight 
of these towns are being established, all of 
them on railroad lines, and each of them 
with a handsome and substantial station 
for passengers and freight. 

The most remarkable point about the 
towns in question is that they are designed 
mainly for occupancy by farmers—the 
farmers, that is to say, who take up home- 
steads on the lands watered by the Govern- 
ment. Instead of living on his farm in the 
usual fashion, the reclaimed agriculturist 
will make his home in the village, enjoying 
all the social and other advantages accru- 
ing from urban residence, and will go out 
every day, by wagon or trolley, to his fields. 

The Sun River Valley, in Montana, 
which is one of the greatest of the Govern- 
ment projects, is to have twenty such 
towns, arranged at equal distances, six 
miles apart, like checkers on a checker- 
board. Thanks to this method of fixing 
things no farm in the valley can possibly 
be more than three miles from a town, and 
a great majority of the farmsteads will be 
much nearer. Thus, if a farmer prefers to 
live on his farm he may still send his chil- 
dren to school every day, and church and 
village store will be easily accessible. On 
the other hand, if he dwells in the town he 
can reach the scene of his agricultural pur- 
suits within a few minutes. 

It will thus be seen that the plan in ques- 


tion does away with the isolation which - 


hitherto has been regarded as a curse 
almost inseparable from agricultural exist- 
ence. During the first five years after the 
farmer takes up one of these homesteads, 
bestowed free of cost by the Government, 
he is obliged, under the terms of his con- 
tract with Uncle Sam, to live on his farm. 
But meanwhile he has an opportunity to 
secure, for a small price, a lot in the most 
convenient town, on which he may build 
and reside afterward. 

The plan on which these farm villages 
are laid out is decidedly interesting. It is 
substantially the same for all of them, a 
schoolhouse being the centre, with broad 
avenues radiating from it. The blocks 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
schoolhouse—the middle quadrangle of 
blocks, as one might say—are cut up into 
small lots for stores and dwellings. Out- 
side of this quadrangle the land is divided 
into larger patches, covering one or more 
acres, which are suitable for truck garden- 
ing, poultry-keeping or agriculture of any 
sort that may be pursued on a small scale. 

The country beyond, in all directions, 
is portioned off into farmsteads, suitable 
for grain, for fruit-growing, or what-not. 
Before long trolleys will connect all of the 
towns in each valley, the power for running 
the cars being furnished, in the shape of 
electricity, from the irrigation works. This 
is, indeed, a very simple matter. But no 
little picturesqueness attaches to the 
expectation that the farmers, very soon, 
will produce their own electricity for busi- 
ness and domestic purposes. 

The individual farmer on such an irri- 
gated tract receives his water, derived from 
the main canal, through a little ditch, into 
which the fluid pours with a small fall. 
This fall represents power, which is con- 
vertible into electricity. All that is neces- 
sary is to set up, at no great expense, the 
simple machinery requisite, and a current, 
the cost of which per kilowatt hour is 
almost nothing, will illuminate the house 
and barn, operate the churns in the dairy, 
and run various kinds of farm machinery, 
such as the corn-sheller, the feed-grinder, 
the circular-saw, the grindstone and the 
horse-clipper. 

Arrangements of the kind described 
place the farmer upon an entirely new foot- 
ing. Not only does he become a town- 
dweller, without in the least diminishing 
his agricultural activities, but he becomes 
the possessor of all sorts of luxuries and 
modern conveniences hitherto denied him. 
Even though he may prefer to remain on 
the farm the resources of civilization are 


By RENE BACHE 


at his command. 
His children re- 
ceive a first-class 
education—the school in each farm village 
is a graded school, employing the best of 
teachers—and all the newest novels and 
best of other books are offered to him 
through the medium of circulating libraries. 
For himself and for his family there is no 
longer any possible question of loneliness or 
28 deprivation of any of the comforts of 
ife. 

In prehistoric times the aborigines of 
Arizona and New Mexico dwelt on the 
shelves of cliffs or in inaccessible parts of 
cafions, for safety against marauding 
Navajo and Apache. 

These were the original farm villages in 
this country. Those which are now being 
established by the Government follow out 
the same idea, though with a different end 
in view. Once again the farmers become 
town-dwellers, but for the sake of enjoying 
the advantages of civilization and not for 
the purpose of defense against enemies— 
unless loneliness and deprivation of the 


comforts of life be regarded in that light, as | 


foes to happiness. As for the irrigation 
which to-day makes such blessings possi- 
ble, it is a fact of much interest that in the 
Southwest many of the canals recently dug 
by the Reclamation Service follow the 
lines of ditches excavated for the same pur- 
pose by the Indians in prehistoric times. 

Mention was made a moment ago of the 
small patches of land, an acre or two or 


three acres in extent, in the model towns, | 


designed for use as truck gardens and for 
other minor agricultural purposes. It is 
the intention of the Government to utilize 
these, in an incidental fashion, for the 
instruction of farmers in intensive agricul- 
ture—by which is meant the utilization of 
small areas, through high cultivation, for 
the production of relatively great returns. 
The Japanese and Chinese have developed 
this art in a wonderful way; we in this 
country are almost entirely ignorant of it. 
The story, recently published, of a man in 
southern California who has brought up a 
family on one acre of land, lived comfort- 
ably and put money in bank, was no fiction. 
It was literally true. There are dollars, 
and plenty of them, in such farming— 
whence, obviously, the know-how of it is 
worth while. 

In southern Idaho four model towns 
have been laid out. It is a region in which 
hardly more than a few months ago the 
only inhabitants were jack-rabbits. There 
was not a human being within thirty miles. 
One year later there were four thousand 
people there. So dry was the land that 
even sagebrush did not grow well on it. 
To-day, thanks to the water which the 
Government has supplied, this is one of 
the most productive agricultural areas 
in the world. There are three banks, three 
newspapers, several hotels, and churches 
and schools. Hach of the towns has its rail- 
road station, with ready transportation for 
all sorts of products to the great markets. 

The farm villages which the Reclamation 
Service is thus establishing are by no means 
for farmers only. All sorts of other people 
of the right kind are wanted, and are at 
liberty to purchase lots for building or 
other purposes. Laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, are needed to help the growth of 
the infant communities, and professional 
men, lawyers, physicians or what-not, may 
locate in these towns with a sure prospect 
of making a good living. Incidentally 
other parts of the country are benefited 
through an augmented demand for agri- 
cultural and other machinery, and for 
supplies of every imaginable kind. Not 
only the necessaries of life but many of the 
luxuries are wanted, and paid for in cash, by 
the settlers of the newly-irrigated valleys, 
many of whom are buying pianos and auto- 
mobiles. 

A few years ago, when Congress gave 


great sums of money for the watering of. 


the West, there was a howl of disapproval 
in the East. What was the East going to 
get out of all this expenditure? The out- 
cry has died down. No longer is even a 
whimper on the subject heard. It has 
come to be realized that the cash expended 
on these projects produces a substantial 
benefit, not merely for one part of the 
United States, but for the whole people. 


| 
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| COVERED TIP 
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Congdon 
Patent 
Tip? 

If you do, § 
youll never 
have shoe 
lace troubles & 
again, 
FLETCHER’S Congdon Patent Clot 
Covered Tip Shoe Laces look better ar 
wear better than ordinary shoe. laces an 


more important still, their tips can ney 
-smash off, pull off, or grow sniny. 


FF PP OG CONGDON | 
Vata Pa amwe PATENT 


= Sew |S OWS 


civreep ve Shoe Lace 


Are the neatest and dressie 
shoe laces made. They lo 
better, wear better and gi 
more comfort than any oth 
Men's, women's and children's 
size — 30, 36, 40, 45 and $4 
inches, blackandtan. Tubular, 
(4-in, double), 5c.; Y%-in. flat 
braid, high finish, 10c.; I-in, 
wide, gros-grain or ribbed silk 
imitation Oxford Laces, Ise. 


SEND 5c. For 


Sample Pair 


ave 
laces, or will gladly get the 
for you if you ask. If not,se 
direct to us and we will forwa 
postpaid by mail—5c. per pi 
for tubular laces, any | 
black or tan. 10c. pair for 
wide, any length, black or tz 
15c. pair for 1 in. wide Oxfori 


FLETCHER’S are the largest s| 
and corset lace manufacturers in 
world, and the Congdon Cle 
Covered Tip Shoe Lace is one 
their best products. 


FLETCHER MFG. C 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


What! 50 for $1.00 


Yes, sir—50 


Mine is at once the easiest a 
the hardest selling cigar proj 
ic 


sition in the world. If I 
Draknel bring a man to the point of p) 
H ting one of these Draknel E 
avana vana Stogies in his mouth —I’ 
. got him as soon as he takes t 
Stogies first puff. ‘‘Smokea sto- | 
gie?”’ he says. “Oh,my! yay 
For $1.00 no.” But just let him get 


a whiff of these fragrant, 
free- smoking, all tobacco Draknel Hayanas, 
which are smoked by thousands of men every- 
where in the highest walks of life, and the 
victory’s won. I’m so sure of this that ’'m 
going to spend a good big sum of money get- 
ting ten thousand more men started smoking 
Draknel Stogies by sending a box of 50 for $1.00 
to every one who answers this advertisement. | 


WHAT IS A DRAKNEL HAVANA STOGIE? 
A smoke that has absolutely nothing in it 
but the purest selected leaf without a particle | 
of flavoring. There’s a half hour's pure, | 
healthful smoke in every Draknel Havana — 
25 hours of comfort for a dollar bill. Send 
in the dollar bill and the Draknels will be — 
back inarush. If you aren’t genuinely enthu- | 
siastic — fire ’em back at my expense and I'll 
return the money. : -| 
EARLE A. LENKARD, Sec’y | 
THE DRAKNEL CO., 1331 Market Street, Wheeling, W.Va. 
Reference: National Bank of West Virginia. 


The Only 
/ Ledger That Protects 


Passe SSE SE 


Strength Without Flat Opening, Simplic!! 
Weight or Bulk and Durability 
Every business man and_ bookkeeper should know that 
\ key (Yale) is needed to lock and unlock, and open and 
binding mechanism of the Mann Yale Lock Loose Leaf 
—no sheet can be inserted or removed without the Yale K 
Mann Yale Lock Ledger fits the severest service of am 
Being equipped with aYale Lock gives to the leaves all the securt 
abound book, andthe ‘‘ Mann’’ is the only ledger permitted bypat 
to use a Yale Tumbler Lock —it is the only ledger that prot 

You should be able to get a Mann Yale Lock Ledger from y 
stationer; but if he does not have it, you had \ 
municate direct with us. Those at all interested in 
subject of ‘‘loose leaf’? ought to read our copyrighted bo 
let ‘‘The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger.’’ It is 
full of information and is free. Send for copy, 
giving your business. i 


William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. 


ls fair interest returns. Our 
customers in thirty-one States 
Low we purchase the best and 
By secure unusual bargains. 


We buy whole issues of communities 
~ and can sell you a $500 or $1,000 bond 
- of well known cities like St. Louis, 
_ Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska; Dallas, 
| Texas; Mobile, Alabama; Oklahoma 
_ City, Oklahoma; netting from 3.78% to 
- 4%%. We also occasionally secure 
| rare bargains of small communities 
e and now offer 


| 
r $125,000 Waterloo, Iowa 
| 


Park and Sewer Bonds 


Netting 5% Per Annum 


Circulars describing these and many 
other issues on application. 


Our twenty years’ experience with no 
losses makes our judgment of value to 
conservative investors. Booklet D, ‘An 
. Argument For Tax Bonds,” mailed on 
| application. Get your name on our mail- 
ing list if you have funds for investment. 
} 


William R. Compton Company 
232 Merchants Laclede Building 


St. Louis, Missouri 


| 
| 
I 
i 


‘ 99 the powerful and swiftly 

{ 900 —moving story of prison 
) life by James Hopper 

' and Fred. R. Bechdolt, which ran recently 
| in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, is 
_ now ready in book form at all bookdeal- 
' ers. Built on actual facts and told simply 
and with restraint, the story contains a 

| most tremendous arraignment of American 
| prison conditions that will provoke to 
thought and then to action. It is compar- 
| able only to Charles Reade’s great ‘novel, 
“It is Never Too Late to Mend,” which 
| - brought about a reformation of the English 


prison system. Postpaid, $1.25. 
THE McCLURE COMPANY, 44 E. 23d St., New York 


Great Fun 
For 10c 


SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
troduce my Big Catalogue of 
‘Toys, Games and Musical 
Novelties I will, on receipt of 
10c, send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Novy- 
elty you ever heard. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King 
395 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 


10 experience is necessary. THE LADIES’ HOME 
RNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have 
adeitsure. All youneedis faithin yourself. If you 
think you’re going to amount to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


if a and get your start now. 


| BZ WHY NOT-BE'AN A 


Our graduates arc filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our 
ie courses of Personal Home Instruction by cor- 
| spondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ suc- 
i teaching. Expertinstructors. Positions guaranteed 

|] Competent workers, Write for Handsome Art Book, Free. 


(ee SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
mea NN. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


4 erperience | woman, boy, girl—can do it and 


LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of alltrades. Plumbers | 
are in demand everywhere at good wage: : 
ie ve short hours. By our method of ¥ 
truction we make youa skilled, practical 
plumber ina few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of your own. Write for free catalog. 
ST, LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, _St. Louis, Mo. 
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GOLDEN 
GRAFTING 


(Continued from Page 15) 


into demand. The output of the Golden 
State grew by leaps and bounds until, in 
1893, it had reached total shipments of 
forty-one hundred carloads. And in pro- 
portion as the output increased the returns 
dwindled. The season of 1892-1893 was a 
banner year in the quantity and quality 
of the oranges produced, and it was also 
the most unprofitable year in the history 
of the citrus industry. Many growers did 
not realize enough out of the sale of their 
oranges to pay freight, icing and selling 
charges. The more abundant the harvest, 
the heavier the loss. Something was 
wrong, radically wrong. Overproduction, 
the pessimists said, thinking of the forty- 
one hundred cars loaded with oranges that 
had gone East. The optimists, the undis- 
mayed fighters, laughed at the idea of 
overproduction when the entire output of 
California was barely sufficient to supply 
the country’s population with five oranges, 
less than half a dozen per capita, in a year. 
They dismissed the phantom of overpro- 
duction and called a convention of the 
growers to discuss marketing methods and 
systems of crop distribution. 

That convention laid the cornerstone 
for the greatest and most successful codper- 
ative organization ever formed on American 
soil. By a unique combination of united 
action and individual enterprise, subordi- 
nated only to the general policy established 
by the governing body of the republic formed 
by the growers, the organization was able to 
increase the output of the California citrus 
groves from forty-one hundred carloads in 
1893 to thirty-one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-two carloads in 1904, without 
overloading the nation’s stomach, and it 
succeeded in selling this quantity of fruit 
at prices which, in the last six seasons, have 
given the movement for better automobile 
roads in the citrus belt a most decided 
impetus. 

Before the memorable convention the 
owners of the groves raised the fruit and 
sold it to middlemen, speculative buyers 
who forced the prices down to the lowest 
possible level. If the grower attempted to 
evade the speculators, and shipped his 
fruit to the East on his own account, the 
speculators nevertheless exacted their 
pound of flesh in the form of packing and 
icing charges. They owned the facilities 
for preparing the crop for the market and 
for transporting it, and they demanded 
prices that put to shame even the efforts of 
the white scale. Since the convention, the 
growers, by virtue of codperation, own the 
packing-houses, pick the oranges and pre- 
pare them for the market at cost, ship 
their own fruit and sell it without paying 
tribute to any one. By virtue of codpera- 
tion they have succeeded in booting the 
speculative middleman out of the industry; 
they have made the private-car lines toe 
the mark; they have thrown the European 
orange out of the country, planed the 
freight charges down ten per cent., and are 
just now engaged in a game of tag with the 
box trust. By virtue of codperation the 
growers have developed a system of making 
money out of citrus fruits that assists every 
owner of a grove, whether he be a member 
or not, without crushing any one, because 
the System concerns itself only with the 
eternal problem of supply and demand, and 
leaves high finance severely alone. By 
virtue of codperation chance has been 
eliminated from the industry, and close 
supervision and regulation of all factors 
bearing upon the consumption of citrus 
fruits has taken its place. 

The organization that brought about the 
transformation of the industry is the Cali- 
fornia Fruit-Growers’ Exchange, a fighting 
corporation with peace and harmony for 
its aims, a concern that has never paid a 
cent in dividends and yet has turned mil- 
lions of dollars into the pockets of its four 
thousand members every year. The Ex- 
change is a vast calculating and distribut- 
ing machine. It knows exactly how many 
oranges you or I eat, or should eat, in a day 
or a week, and it tries with all the means at 
its disposal to show us that California 
oranges would best fill the bill. At the 
headquarters of the Exchange in Los 
Angeles the orange-consuming power of 
every large community in the United States 
and Canada is tabulated, and it is the main 
object of the Exchange to satisfy and stimu- 
late the demand without overfeeding and 
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Means Action 


ATCH the spirit of the twentieth century, 
thespiritofquickened progress and achieve- 
ment, the spirit of the aeroplane, wireless 

telegraphy, turbine steamers and electric locomo- 
tives. Show it in your walk. Geet that light, 
springy, vigorous stride that denotes initiative, 
energy and speed. Get the O'Sullivan 
Live Rubber Stride. 


For Whom Are 
Rubber Heels? 


O'Sullivan’s Live Rub- 
ber Heels are not for lazy, 
indolent people — though 
they need them most. 


utilities. 


They are: : 

For people who do things; 

Who keep the wheels of business 
moving; ? 

Who make industries hum; 

The bread and butter earners; 

We are interested in them. 


The Heels of Live Rubber will lessen for 
them the daily grind and the fatigue at night. 


Are You Ambitious to Succeed? 


Have your shoes fitted with a pair of 
O’Sullivan’s Live Rubber Heels. 

They indicate to your employer that you are 
looking for an opening to climb higher — that 
your motto is “Excelsior.” They indicate that 
your employer's business is your business, and 
that you are alert and ready to carry a message 
to Garcia —that you don’t need to be shown 
the road or be pushed into it. 

The success of the American people is due to 
their initiative, push and courage, and you know 
the man or woman to whom it is a burden to 
walk is in no happy, energetic frame of mind to 
tackle large enterprises. 

Learn to walk gracefully and naturally. 
Proper walking gives inspiration and, backed 
by red blood and opportunity -THERE IS 
ACTION. 


Learn to Walk Gracefully 
Look to the heels of 


Look to your shoes. 
your shoes especially. 

Whether you walk to your work or stand to 
your work, the heels ought never to be over an inch 
high, or for a woman an inch and a quarter, in- 
cluding the half inch of Live Rubber. Theball, 
or fore part, of the sole ought to be as wide as the 
spread of your foot— as you look over it— the toe 
to suit your personal taste (not the shoemaker’s) , 
and to conform to the contour of your foot. 


The Name “O’Sullivan”’ on Rubber 
Heels Is Like “Sterling” on Silver. 


The application of live rubber to loco- 
motion is expressed in all modern con- 
trivances of sport, commerce and general 
Progress depends on initiative; 
initiative depends on incentive; incen- 


tive depends on energy; energy comes 
from thinking. Thinking is stimulated 
by right walking. Right walking is en- 
couraged by Live Rubber Heels. 


HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN. 


See to Your Heels Especially 


Your heels are of paramount importance. All 
the weak insteps and flat feet can be traced to 
abnormal attitude in walking, toeing out. In 
walking the feet should be carried almost parallel. 

The heel should be set under the shoe so as 
to receive the line of weight 
passing through the centre 
of the inside ankle bone. 
You remember our Brook- 
lyn Bridge graphic and what 
the effect would be if the 
piers of the bridge were set 
threefeetfurtherapart. The 
same reason applies to 
the arch, or instep, of your 
foot. It weakens the instep. You are indisposed 
to walk, your foot has lost its spring. You sit 
down where you used to stand and you ride 
where you used to walk. 

See to your boot heels. Have them equipped 
with Heels of Live Rubber—and walk. 
The spring of the Live Rubber will encourage you. 

When you order rubber heels and pay 50 
cents, see that you get O’Sullivan’s, as there are 
substitutes that leave a bit more profit to shoe- 
makers. 


The Live Rubber Stride Won 


the Marathon 


American grit and Live Rubber Heels carried 
John J. Hayes to victory in the Marathon. It 
was Hayes’s head, plus O’Sullivan’s Live Rubber 
Heels, that won us the coveted trophy, and head 
plus heels is an unconquerable combination in 


this LIVE RUBBER AGE. 


If you are interested in this great vic- 
tory and want to know all about it, 
in picture and story, send a two- 
cent stamp with the appended 
coupon and you will receivea , 
set of beautiful cards of Hayes, / 
depicting how he won the ,7 

race and a handsome ,“ 
illustrated booklet tell- 

ing all about the an- 7 
cient and modern 
Marathon. 


Two cts. in stamps, et 
the cost of mail- 

ing, will bring / 
you both. / 

Mark your 
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The Chic 


Dull Velvet Button Boot, 
Cuban Heel,Medium Sole 4 


One of many neat and 
attractive styles in the Florsheim 
line—every one of them distin- 
guished by the Florsheim Quality. 


Florsheim Shoes are all made 
on “natural shaped” lasts that 
prevent cramping or distortion 
because they allow the foot to lie 


naturally in the shoe. 


Most styles are $5 and $6. 
Write for style book, 


qhe Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Cash Register Prices 


Cut Right in Two! 
The New AMERICAN SPECIAL 


Total Adder 
Sales-Strip Printer 
Registers from 1c to $39.99 
Daily Capacity $999.99 
Records Cash Sales 
Credit Sales 

Accounts Received 
Money Paid Out 


Made under full guarantee by The ia 
American Cash Register Co. : 


The AM raid 
SPECIAL gives all th 
protection required in the 
usual store. It isno longer 
necessary to pay fancy 

prices. We can save you 


a $100 to $200 of Monthly 

what you would have to Payments or P RICE § 

pay elsewhere. We make 5% Discount for Cash 

over 100 different styles and sizes of cash registers. Write for 
our extraordinary offer on the AMERICAN SPECIAL. 


THE AMERICAN CASH REGISTER CO. 
1101 Yale Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


Strop Your Double-Edged Blades with 
the Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old double-edged safety razor blades 
better than new, improves new blades, 
jusures a perfect shave. 

Absolutely automatic and cannot cut strop. 


Ask your 


and 


dealer for 
the Rundel. 
Accept no 
substitutes. 
Ifyour dealer won't 
supply you, write us. 
lilustrated folder free. 
Discounts to trade. 
RUNDEL SALES CO. 
700 Central Bldg. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


AN EDUCATION WITHOUT CASH 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all ex- 
penses paid, in any college, conservatory or business schonl in the 
country in return for a little work done in leisure hours. If you are 
interested address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


: you want fresh, crisp, appe- 
For the Holiday Table tizing salted nuts. Try 
‘‘HATCH’S SALTO GOOBERS,”’ the aristocracy of the peanut 
family. Pound box sent postpaid for $1.00. More wanted if oncetried. 


A. M. FISHER, 11 Broadway, New York 


| men in every city of importance. 
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thereby causing congestion. That is the 
System which has made the orange industry 
in California a sound, commercial enter- 
prise, a stable occupation, like making and 
selling steel or cotton. 

The Exchange cares naught for sudden 
stimulations of the orange appetite and the 
consequent bull market. Instead of chas- 
ing high prices with its goods, its endeavors 
are directed toward the early detection of a 
weak stomach, of falling orange prices. It 
knows no sudden spasms, no feverish activ- 
ity one day and headaches the next. Day 
after day, during the season, it sends out 
its trains of oranges, distributing them over 
the entire country as evenly as possible. 
If falling prices in Kansas City show that 
the town and the surrounding territory 
cannot absorb the allotted quantity of 
oranges at prevailing prices, Los Angeles is 
advised by wire, and shipments to that 
particular section are reduced until the Mis- 
souri stomach has recovered from its indis- 
position. Like any large dry-goods or shoe 
house, the orange growers have their sales- 
Through 
these salaried agents the Exchange feels 
the pulse of the orange markets. It is the 
business of every agent to sell California 
oranges, sell them in any manner, at auc- 
tion or private sale, to wholesaler or jobber, 
fuels California, spot cash, or cash on 
delivery and inspection, but sell the fruit, 
push it into every village and hamlet of his 
territory, get rid of it as fast as possible, 
provided he obtains prices for the fruit as 
high as those paid elsewhere. Every day 
the salesmen send their sales’ reports to the 
general agencies in Chicago and Omaha, 
where they are condensed and wired to Los 
Angeles for the guidance in the routing 
of the shipments. Weather forecasts are 
studied religiously by the agents. Should 
a snowstorm suddenly descend upon 
Detroit and travel in the direction of 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, basking unsus- 
pectingly in the warm sun, hears of it and 
reduces shipments to the freezing, snow- 
bound cities; for oranges do not sell well 
when push-carts are stalled and fruit-stands 
hidden by frosted windows. Ifa hot wave 
strikes Chicago, a few additional carloads 
of lemons follow on its heels. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is a republic based upon economic instead 
of political principles. Its four thousand 
members are divided into eighty autono- 
mous communities, called Associations, 
which comprise all members in a given 
locality. The Associations, as a rule, own 
the plants and machinery necessary for the 
washing, brushing, drying, sorting, grading, 
packing and labeling of the fruit raised by 
the members. The grower pays for the 
picking of the fruit and delivers it to the 
packing-house of the Association. Only 
the actual cost of the handling is charged 
against him. When the fruit is ready for 
shipment the local exchange, consisting of 
a number of Associations from the same 
district, takes charge of the marketing. 
There are thirteen of these local exchanges, 
and they in turn elect one member each to 
serve on the central body, which supervises 
the distribution of the crop and the devel- 
opment of the markets, leaving questions 
of purely local import to be settled by the 
district exchanges and the Associations. 
Each district exchange is entitled to ship 
its proportionate percentage of the total 
crop to all the markets of the country; 
each Association furnishes its pro-rata 
share to all the markets, and each grower 
thus gets the benefit of the average prices 
prevailing in all distributing centres every 
day in the orange season. As the crop is 
spread evenly over the country, so the 
returns are divided without favor among 
the growers, large or small, giving each the 
profit his enterprise and knowledge of the 
business entitle him to. The selling ma- 
chinery of the Exchange is continuously at 
the disposal of every member, whether he 
owns five or five hundred acres, and the 
service is furnished at actual cost, with no 
rake-off, profit or commission. 

So smoothly does the codperative selling 
system work that it has maintained prices 
in the face of constantly increasing output, 
and it upheld the market even in the blast 
of the financial depression last year. With 
thousands of acres of new groves coming 
into bearing every year, the cry of overpro- 
duction is no longer heard in California, 
for the growers have demonstrated, beyond 
doubt, that the limit of the nation’s orange 
appetite has not been reached. Last winter 
the Exchange supplemented the efforts of 
its Iowa salesmen by extensive advertising 
throughout the State; with the assistance 
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When a Blessing 


Comes in Disguise 


Advancing prices of life’s neces 
sities are making many men debate 
seriously this Autumn the question 
of ready-to-wear clothes versus the 
custom tailor. , 

No household can well econ-— 
omize on food, or rent, or light, 
or fuel, without hardship. But a 
man can cut off this tailor luxury 
not only without hardship to him-_ 
self, but in very many instances 
with positive benefit to his appear- 
ance and peace. : 

Stein-Bloch clothes are respect 
among clothing dealers as the rep 
resentative ready-to-wear clothes 
—the clothes that give them a 
“leading” line, that fit properlig 
and that have style. 

They are made individually be 
tailors, held together in a great or- 
ganization, who have the touch of 
experience and the conscious sup 
riority of specialists. 

By wearing them you are giving 
yourself a luxury that your tailor 
never found for you. Ready at the 


best clothier’s in your town. 


Insist upon seeing the label. 54 
years of Knowing How is in it. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors for Men 
Office and Shops: New York: 
130-132 Fifth Avenue, | 


+ 


Rochester, N.Y 


This Big Book to Help You 
Buy Christmas Jewelry 


Here is a cut of our Big New Illustrated Catalog. 
It shows over three thousand different pieces of 
newest and latest style Jewelry—at prices ranging 
from a dollar up. Any pocket-book can be suited. 
Write your name and address ona post-card—or in 
aletter. Mail it to us. As soon as we get it, we will 
send you our Big New Catalog postpaid —FREE. 
This catalog is yours for the asking. And it helps you with 
thousands of suggestions for Christmas gifts. 

Remember this. New York City is ‘The Home of Jewelry.’’? No 
matter where—nor of whom—you buy, some New York City house 
realizes a profit on nearly every article of Jewelry sold in America. 

Why should you pay two or three profits ? 

Buy from us and you buy direct from ‘““‘The Home of Jewelry”’— 
New York City. You buy direct from the makers. You pay but one 
very small profit—that of the manufacturer. You get full value 
for your money—in Jewelry. You get newest and latest designs. 


You 


Write for our catalog to- day. A post-card will do. 
are eye to the catalog in any event. It is sent post- 
paid — Address us at once— 


1412 Christmas Corner, O 

Lambert Brothers, s°0cani'ssu's, New York City 

7760—Larye, handsome, Solitaire Diamond, purest white and full-cut with 6 white full- 
cut Diamonds set in Platinum-topped solid 14 karat gold ring. Price $250.00. 7761—Solid 14 
karat gold ring with fine large Topaz set about with 6 full-cut, white Diamonds. Amethyst 
or Garnet may be substituted for the Topaz. Price $25.00. 7762—Solid 18 karat gold ring with 
Platinum top in which are set 4 brilliant Sapphires and 20 full-cut Diamonds. Price $115.00. 
7763—Solid 14 karat gold ring with hand-carved lions’ heads, rose finish, set with large, full-cut, 
fine white Solitaire Diamond. Price $235.00. 7764—Solid 18 karat ring with Platinum top in 
which are set a large brilliant Sapphire and 12 full-cut, fine white Diamonds. Price $125.00. 
77665—Solid 18 karat gold, Platinum-topped ring with 9 full-cut, fine white Diamonds. Very 
brilliant. Price $120.00. 7766—Solid 14 karat gold, Platinum-topped ring set with full-cut, fine 
white Solitaire Diamond. . Price $60.00 


REE—for the asking. 


GILBERTS§ 


Invisible 


Heel Cushions 


Put Your Feet on Easy Street 4 


Relieve the jar on your spine and brain 
Make walking a pleasure. No rubbe 


to sweat the feet. No “‘stealthy a 
Worn inside the shoe. At a 
and department stores or by mail, 

paid 50c. Be sure to get Cater’ 


SHORT PEOPLE MADE TALL 


by our /-inch Cushion. DI 
to detect. Postpaid, $1.00. 4 


Booklet on Request 


Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Blankets 
From the Mill. We Pay Freight 


Buy your rugs, carpets, blankets 
4 and curtains from the mill; save 
half the money these articles 
usually cost. Send for our new 
and handsomely illustrated cat- 
alogue, showing latest styles 
%j and designs in actual colors. 
Just think! We sell the well- 
known REGAL RUGS, reversi- 
ble, aé/-wooé finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our 


BRUSSELLO ART RUG 


at $2.00 is the greatest rug 
value known. Finest quality 
13) of Lace Curtains, per pair, 45c 
gj and up. It will pay you to 
write today for our catalogue. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


othe Southern Pacific—these two having 
nde peace long since—-Iowa was covered 
y Be po anect posters in many colors, 
sting forth the merits of California and 
jj oranges. Jowa responded nobly and 
¢: posters doubled the normal orange 
easumption of the State. 

This fall the Exchange saved its mem- 
yes three hundred thousand dollars per 
num by superseding the combine of 
mber firms which formerly supplied the 
wers with six million boxes every season. 
Vhen the combine proceeded to levy addi- 
tnal tribute, to the extent of a five-cent 
svance in the price of a box, the Exchange 
welled. The growers taxed themselves a 
at on each box handled through the 
_}change, and with the pennies thus gath- 
ad they built a factory to furnish boxes 


cost. 
Though unable to resist the onslaught 
the California orange growers, the peas- 
et of Sicily still clings doggedly to the 
irket America offers for his surplus 
incre. The best portion of the Sicilian 
non crop is disposed of in Europe; the 
jlance, varying in amount between two 
da half and four and a half million boxes, 
j unloaded regularly upon the United 
fates. Because of this dumping process 
te raising of lemons in California still is a 
jitery, since the arrival of cargo after 
«rgo of foreign fruit, in years when the 
{eilian crop is large, invariably smashes 
je market. Until a few years ago the 
‘ulifornia growers were drawing so many 
vanks that many of them, disheartened, 
Were their lemon trees into oranges. 
‘aly the occasional distribution of large 
izes prevented the collapse of the lemon 
dustry on the Pacific Coast. 
During this period one of the lemon 
_ owers resolved to sell out when the lemon 
‘ice dropped to thirty-five cents per box. 
_ ereceived eight hundred dollars per acre 
_r his thirty-acre grove, two hundred dol- 
rs less than the current price for similar 
‘operties, and considered himself lucky 
r getting that amount. Three months 
_ ter the sale lemons had risen from thirty- 
ve cents to ten and eleven dollars per 
ox, on account of frost in Sicily, and the 
urehaser of the thirty acres sold his crop 
yr twenty-seven thousand dollars, receiv- 
fepeck, within ninety days, his invest- 
-ient of twenty-four thousand dollars and 
| bonus of one hundred dollars per acre. 
Het ations have improved in the last three 
¢ four years, but as late as 1906 the lemon 
‘rice in New Orleans soared to nine and 
m dollars per box when, during a pro- 
mged hot spell, the usual supply of Sicilian 
‘mons did not arrive. 
| The California Fruit-Growers’ Exchange, 
fter years of almost exclusive attention to 
he orange, has taken up the cudgel for the 
mon, and a special sales’ manager has 
jeen appointed whose department will 
andle lemons exclusively. Of the battle’s 
sue there can be no doubt, for the lemon 
nporters are playing directly into the 
jands of the Californians. The Sicilian 
rowers have not profited by the loss of the 


i merican orange market; they have not 


zarned that honesty is the best policy in 
usiness. For years the Eastern fruit 
rokers have complained of gross misrepre- 
entation on the part of the Sicilian growers. 
they alleged that the brands on the boxes 
if imported fruit did not tell the truth 
‘bout the size and quality of the lemons 
ontained within, and their charges were 
confirmed officially last summer when the 
(i y York importers were warned by the 
uthorities to comply with the provisions 
ithe Pure Food Act prohibiting false label- 
ng. A second body-blow was dealt the 
Sicilian lemon almost simultaneously when 
he president of the New York Fruit 


3 


xchange, in a circular to his customers, 
ticised the imported fruit and the dis- 

lest methods of the foreign growers, 
til the yellow skin of the Italian lemon 
ed brown. The Californians smiled 
hen the criticism reached their ears; they 
mew the enemy’s weak spot, and they 
| et pening their weapons for the final 


_ Within a few years their acreage will be 
‘arge enough to supply all the lemons con- 
sumed in the United States and Canada; 
every year they are improving the quality 
of their fruit, increasing its size and juici- 
sae loss by decay, breeding the 


out of it, and, when the lemon grown 
uitornia has reached the perfection of 
the California orange, California market- 
ing methods will see to it that the United 
St no longer offers a dumping place for 
i own citrus fruit. 
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The oreatest improvement in sound-reproducing 
instruments was made when Mr. Edison invented 


AMBEROL RECORDS. fr 
fe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


O one thing has added so much to the 
pleasure of the Edison Phonograph 
as a Record which plays more than 

four minutes, and reproduces the melody or 
voice so clearly and perfectly that the illusion 


almost defies detection. 


Edison Amberol Records are the same size 
as the ordinary Edison Records. 
be played upon any Edison Phonograph by 
the addition of an attachment which any 
dealer can supply and any dealer can affix. 

Longer selections are now available for 
the Edison Phonograph than have ever been 

THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH saves the time of high-salaried men and increases their letter-writing capacity. 


ROWES 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 


or mounted on legs or stand. 


BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


At the Christmas Matinee 


available before for any sound-reproducing ma- 
chine, and these selections are better given. No 
Edison Phonograph outfit is complete without 
theattachmentto play EdisonAmberol Records. 

You can hear these new Records at any 


dealer’s. Learn about theattachmentand equip 


They can 


It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE-— 0n receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 


: adapted for the most expert play. 


| THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


Have you a Large or Small 

BOOKS Library, Rare Books, Auto- 

graphs, Prints, which you 

wish to dispose of to very best advantage? Send 

lists & description, giving date of publication. 

We sell by auction, finding the largest market 

through the medium of descriptive catalogues reach- 
ing 1,500 buyers. Correspondence solicited. 


The Merwin Clayton Sales Co., Dept. “B,” 20 E. 20thSt., N.Y. 


15 B STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See R. R. Signs 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Watch Fobs 
Send for my free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 


—<———<—<— — — ———— eee 

The Fastest Writer of Shorthand and on the Typewriter in the 
World is C. H. McGurrin! He gives his personal attention to the 
lessons of every pupil of this School. Legitimate Systems! A 
School of Merit! Results Guaranteed ! Courses described in booklet. 
McGurrin School of Correspondence, Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A. 


your Phonograph with it today. 
an Edison Phonograph, you 
can now buy one which plays 
both styles of Records— the 
two-minute and four-minute. 


National Phonograph Co. 
11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 


If you haven’t. 


TRADE MARK 


ar Ol Edivon, 


Boys’ lye 
AND @ Ye cycles 
Giris@é sista 
OMES now the largest factory inthe 
world devoted to the manufacture of 
children’s vehicles with a boys’ and girls’ 
highest-grade coaster brake bicycle, which 
is the best and biggest value ever offered 
American fathers and mothers. From the § 
standpoint of health and hygiene the gift of § 
all gifts for Christmas. Every wheel guar- § 
anteed. Your money back if you don’t de-: 5 
clare it the best boys’ and girls’ bicycleyou’ve 
everseen. Any size from 20to26inch, for$18.00. 
These wheels have scientific spring-seat post 
—an invaluable feature endorsed by physi- 
cians and parents, 28 inch wheels $2.00extra. § 


If there is no ‘* Toledo’’ dealer in your town, 
we will ship direct. Write at once for catalog. 


THE TOLEDO METAL WHEEL COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 
age af H 


BANK DEPOSITS Guaranteed 


by State of Oklahoma Guaranty Fund. Your 
money amply safe. We pay 4% on deposits. 
Draw your money any time. Largest State Bank 
in Okla. Capital $200,000. Write for booklet L. 


We sell 6% School, County and City Bonds. 
OKLAHOMA TRUST CO., Muskogee, Okla. 
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The New, Compact, $ 
Standard Keyboard, 15 
Portable, Visible Typewriter 


Does Work Equal of 
Best $100 Machines 


You’ve never had such a chance as this before. 
The Junior Typewriter is the first practical, 
standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever 
sold at a price within the reach of all. 

For only $15 you can get thisJunior Typewriter 
which does everything the most expensive ma- 
chines can do for you, as easily, quickly and 
neatly as you desire. So compact that it may 
be carried about in pocket or suitcase or slipped 
into desk drawer— yet big enough for every use. 


Standard Keyboard 


with 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 
84 characters—same as $100 machines. 


Prints Same Size and Style of Type 


and any language you want. Takes all sizes of 
paper up to 9 inches width. 


Speed 80 Words a Minute 


which is much faster than the average person 
operates any typewriter. 


Built Thruout of Hardened Steel 


Durable, made to stand severe usage. Thoroughly tested 
before leaving factory. Could notbe better made at any price. 


Let Us Send You One On Approval 


Send your order for a Junior today, with money order or 
draft for $15, and it will be shipped you express paid. 
Money back if you're not satisfied that it is everything we 
claim for it. If you'd like to know more about the Junior 
before ordering Write Today For Our Booklet. 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Dept. 111, 331 Broadway, NewYork City 


Business men, lawyers, clergymen, students, young peo- 
ple at home—all who wish to do their own writing — cannot 
afford to be without the ‘* Junior.’’ 


To receive as a $ift 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It is the BEST GIFT. A library in a single volume, of 
constant service and value to the home, professional 
and business man, and the student. The work answers 
correctly all kinds of questions in language, about places, 
rivers, men, names in fiction, foreign words, and many 
othersubjects. 2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations, Enlarged 
by25,000Additional Words. Useful, Attractive, Lasting. 
Itsaccuracyis unquestioned. The final authority forthe 
U.S. Supreme Court and all the State Supreme Courts. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest abridgment of the International. The Thin 
Paper Edition is a real gem of bookmaking unsurpassed 
for-excellence and convenience. A Choice Gift. 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen Pages, 
FREE. Mention in your request THIS PUBLICATION and 
receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Remember the pleasure and benefit in owning an 
= INTERNATIONAL 


a = 


J TETIONAR GE i 


=WEBSTER'S 
jTERNATION; 


IN 
DI 
Sat ASUPPLEMENT = 


ADDITIONAL: Wo} 
op MEANINGS eS 


Practice Makes 
Perfect. 


ELECTRICITY is a sci- 
ence which must be taught 
PRACTICALLY to be of 
any use as an earning 
power. We teach our stu- 
dents through the actual 
continual handling of tools 
We teach 


Electricity Only 


Day and evening courses. In- 
dividual instruction. School 
and equipment open for in- 
spection. 

Write or call for Catalogue E. 


New York Electrical Trade School 
39 West 17th St., New York 


and machinery. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE OLD MAID’S 
HONEYMOON 


(Continued from Page 7) 


theatre afterward. He wasa business man, 
too, and frankly abhorred feminine delays, 
especially at dinnertime. Every girl in 
Woodstock was setting her cap at him and 
his motor ear, and Rose was less sure of 
him and more eager for him than any of 
the other men she was engaged to. 

As she sat and played the stenographer, 
in spite of herself, she endured a bitter 
mixture of boredom, terror, resentment and 
humiliation. A few large tears blinded her 
big eyes, and ran dustily down her cheeks. 
They gave Miss Eby a holy joy. She felt 
that they had something of poetic justice. 

It was half-past seven before Ripley 
Ames growled: 

“That’s all justnow. Typethose off, and 
be quick about it.” 

Then he turned his face to the wall, 
while his fair tormentor slunk out of the 


room and ran down the steps without 
heeding Miss Eby’s thanks. Salann paused 
to call in to Mrs. Ames: 

“The doctor says Ripley’s getting along 
allright. He couldn’t wait.” 

She closed the door before any questions 
could be asked, and climbed the stairs, 
pausing now and then to hang on to the 
banisters and giggle. She slipped in slyly, 
as was her custom; she found her patient 
not asleep, as she expected, but looking 
at her with dull, fever-widened gaze. 
Instantly a light flashed to his eyes and a 
ery to his lips: 

‘*“Rose! Rose! My love, my beauty! At 
last! I knew you’d come! They said you 
wouldn’t, but I knew, I knew!”’ 

He held out imploring arms, and there 
was such commanding appeal in them 
that the bewildered old maid found herself 
drifting toward him. Then she stopped 
short and fell back against the door. 

Ripley smiled with a lover’s tolerance, 
and getting to his feet came tottering 
toward her, his long dressing-gown giving 
him a strange dignity. Straight to the door 
he came and, taking her in his arms, kissed 
her. 

It was the first time a grown man had 
kissed her mouth since she had been a 
grown woman. It shocked her, scared her. 
She was not ready to understand why that 
strange custom of kissing had gained such 
importance in human history. She clung 
to the door like a bas-relief in plaster, till 
she saw that he was weakening and top- 
pling. Then she supported him to a large 
easy chair. He would not let her go, but 
made her sit on the arm of the chair, her 
hands in his. 

Salann was no actress. She would have 
failed even in amateur theatricals; she 
was not made for this part; she had not 
studied her lines, and had no idea of the 
plot. And never was there:a worse case of 
stage-fright. But her audience was out 
of its head and saw everything in a rose- 
color of delight. 


At first, the strange sensation of having 
a man make love to her overpowered her 
spinstery heart. She wondered how Rose 
Fairweather, who liked that sort of thing, 
had ever resisted the tenderness of this 


man. To her untutored soul Ripley was 
a Romeo. 

In spite of herself, too, she was shocked. 
A lifetime of prudery, uninvaded by lovers, 
unmellowed by love, had hardened her 
heart into a scorn of the silly delights of 
moonshine, the precious piffle that is 
whispered on piazzas and beaches. 

And then she had always made a 
religion of candor. She had hated lies, 
even sweet lies. She loathed pretense, 
even for mercy’s sake. And here she was 
forced to lie in word and deed, to pretend 
to be some one she was not. Outraged 
primness and forsaken self-respect and 
elaborate deceit —all those things were cry- 
ing out within her, against her. 


Her one justification was that it was for 
Ripley’s sake. The doctor had said to 
humor him. She would have gone through 
fire, through snow, through hell, for Ripley’s 
sake. So she must go through this. 

The path of deceit was made easy, as 
usual. Ripley’s talk was one rambling 
incoherence of contentment over his 
realized dream. Despair had wakened to 
find itself attainment. The adored one, 
who always mocked his advances, had 
come to him of her own accord. 

There was little strain on Salann’s 
inventive powers that evening. Ripley | 
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EVENING POST 


An Extraordinary Holiday Sale 
STANDARD BOOKS IN SETS 


The Strawbridge & Clothier Book Store is known to tens of thousands of book buy- _ 
ers, and is famous for its special sales of stocks of Standard Books which publishers desire 
to convert into money quickly. In former sales, quantities have been only such as 
justified local publicity, but LARGER PURCHASES have recently been made—thou- 
sands of Books at FRACTIONAL PRICES —and book-lovers everywhere are invited to 
share in the FEAST OF VALUES. Many of these special lots represent the publisher's 
ENTIRE STOCK of the edition. The values are indeed extraordinary —FROM TWO 
TO FIVE SETS FOR THE REGULAR PRICE OF ONE. fp; 


Quantities are Large, but Not Unlimited— Order Early 


Orders will be filled in the order in which they are received. Remit amount with your orden a | 
Post-office Money Order, Express Money Order or Bank Draft. Give Post-office, county and State, and 
nearest shipping point, if different from post-office. 


Kipling, 10 volumes, for $5.00 
Published at $30.00. Mandalay edition. Cloth, 
paper labels, gilt tops; illustrated. 
Charles Lamb, 8 volumes, for $9.75 
Published at $32.00. Edition de Luxe, Half- 
morocco, gilt tops; illustrated. 
Macaulay, 20 volumes, for $10.50 


Published at $40.00. Cambridge edition, com- 
plete works, cloth, gilt tops, frontispiece illustra- 
tions. 


Scott, 24 volumes, for $15.00 
Published at $75.00. Edition de Luxe, cloth, 


paper labels, gilt tops, illustrated. Same, half- i r | 
oTeEe: $20.00—published at $100.00. ieee ts at $27.00. Half-morocco, gilt tops, | 
illustrated. 


Shakespeare, 20 volumes, for $16.50 F : Py a, | 
Published at $60.00. Edition de Luxe, half: | Abraham Lincoln’s Life and Writings, 
morocco, gilt tops, illustrated. 9 volumes, for $7.50 


Stevenson, 10 volumes, for $6.75 Published at $18.00. Centenary edition, — 
Published at $30.00. Edition de Luxe, cloth, Works of Lincoln, speeches, debates, letters, tele: 


gilt tops, frontispiece illustrations. FEMS SEG Yoel oy SS: 

Balzac, 30 volumes, for $15.00 Library of Oratory, 15 volumes, for $7.00 
Published at $45.00. Translated by Katherine Published at $30.00. Ancient and modern 
Prescott Wormeley, cloth, gilt tops, frontispiece oratory. Cloth, marbled edges; illustrated. 

illustrations, Makers of Literature, 32 vols., $6.50 
Burns’ Poems, 4 volumes, for $4.75 Published at $32.00. Edited by Hon. John — 
Published at $18.00. Edited by Henley and Morley. Includes biographies of many great 
Henderson. Half-morocco, gilt tops. Water authors. Cloth. Frontispiece illustrations. 
1 ispi ‘ 5 A a 
tee iO ee Science Library, 16 volumes, for $7.00 _ 
Dickens, 15 volumes, for $11.75 Published at $30.00. The important writings 


Published at $37.50. Library edition, half- of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Geikie and others, 
leather, gilt tops, illustrated. Cloth, illustrated. 


NOTE —AIl the new Books are on our shelyes—every Book usually found in 
a complete Book store may be obtained here. Order your gift Books from 


Strawbridge & Clothier, “yic%.°2.2°" Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hugo, 16 volumes, for $9.25 
Published at $28.00. Complete romances and 
poems. Cloth, gilt tops, paper labels, superbly 
illustrated. | 
Lossing’s History U.S., 8 volumes, $6.25 
Published at $39.00. Edition de Luxe. Half 
leather, illustrated. | 
Gibbon, 6 volumes, for $6.75 


Published at $33.00. Edition de Luxe. Com- 
plete History, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Half-morocco, gilt tops, illustrated. 


Fielding, 6 volumes, for $6.50 


Filbert Streets, 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
- universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 
Artistic appearance, soli 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leans 
Sectional Bookcases. ; 
Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 
our modern methods of selling 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving 
in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID $1.00 AND UP 
Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 


finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office—Flatiron Bldg. 


30 Tours, $250 up, “DAEMO” Sock-Supporters 
inclusive prices; / Nickel plated 10c; ps 

special features, best Goldplated20c per pair. 
arrangements. “DAEMO” Hf 


Drawer-Supporters FELIUM = 


Nickel plated 20c; Gold plated 30c per pair 
Both snap on or off instantly, can’t w! 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guarantee: 
or money refunded at end of 20 days’ tria 
Athaberdashers,orprepaid, Agents wante: 


D.S.CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg.,New¥or 


SAVE MAGAZINI 


MONEY | 
By ordering all of yourmagazines throug 
us. Ourlarge 44-page Catalog, containin 
all club offers, Free. A postal card bring 
it to your door. Better write us to-day 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky 


AROUND THE 


ORIENT» WORLD CRUISES 


By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Feb. 4, Oct.16 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, N.Y. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
‘‘positions’’—no ‘‘ruled lines’’—no ‘‘ shading '’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes."’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


We advertise our system of Banking by Mail because we believe that the aims and | 
facilities of a financial institution should be set forth clearly before the general public. | 
Send for free booklet ‘‘M”’ explaining our plan of receiving deposits by mail. - 


HE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
uo. RESOURCES OVER 42. miLtiGN DOLLARS. 


‘Six Volumes; 3,000 
) pages,7x 10 inches; over 
2,000 special drawings, 
diagrams, photographs, 
tables, formulas, etc., 
supplemented with a 
series of practical test 
questions; bound in 
. morocco and 
carefully indexed for 
ready reference. 
This wonderful Cyclo- 
ia is authoritative, 
comprehensive, will give you just the opportunity 
uu desire, no matter if you are working at the 
_ bench, a student, or an experienced electrician. 
_ Alltypesof electricalappliances are given special 
attention, every subject treated by a practical, 
technical expert— written plainly and clearly, 
_ Thiswork is the best and most complete Instruc- 
torand reference work ever published. To intro- 
- duce our Home Study Courses from which the 
Cyclopedia was compiled, we make this special 


FREE 5 DAY OFFER 


_ Without deposit—sent by prepaid express for 5 days’ FREE 
examination if you mention the name of your employer and 
occupation. If you wish to keep the books pay $2.00 within five 

| days and $2.00 a month until you have paid the special $18.60 

} price; otherwise notify us to send forthe books at ourexpense. 

_ Regular price is $36.00. If you order within thirty days, we 

| will include FREE for one year as a monthly supplement, the 


| TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 

_ A live, up-to-date, $1.50 monthly, full of special articles and 
é | interesting photographs on technical topics written in popular 
_ form. 


Some of the Subjects Treated 


Elements of Electricity ; Electric Current; Electric Wiring; 

| Bell Wiring; Telegraph; Wireless Telegraphy; Telauto- 

| graph; Insulators; Theory, Design and Construction of Gen- 
| erators and Motors; Elevators; Direct-Driven Machine Shop 
|| Tools; Electrical Measurements; Electric Lighting; Arcand 
Incandescent Lamps; Nernst Lamp; Cooper-Hewitt Lamp; 
Osmium Lamp; Electric Railways; Single-Phase Electric 
Railway; Electric Welding; Mercury-Vapor Converter; 
Management of Dynamos and Motors; Power Stations; Stor- 
age Batteries, including Charging and Discharging, Troubles 
and their Remedies, etc. ; Power Transmission; Alternating- 
Current Machinery, including the A.-C. Induction Motors, 
Transiormers, Rotary Converters, etc. ; Telephony, including 
Instruments, Lines, Exchanges, Operation, Maintenance; 
Automatic and Wireless Telephony; Telegraphone. 


| AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
i CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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is different from every 

other shoe made—it’s in : 

the sole—the patented, therapeutic cushion 
inner sole, which provides that supremely de- 
lightful foot-comfort you have longed for—no 
breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 
‘or foot troubles — no more tired, aching, burning 
feet—endorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 


Combines Style and Comfort 
Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the [ag 
unique construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties pre- 
serve and improve health. We will give you the 

mame of your nearest edealer selling this shoe. 
Write for it today. Address: 
CHAS, A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 
Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER,N.Y. , 
Sole Makers of Women’s Shoes. ¢ 


** Devices for Hanging Up 
the Little Things’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-Points 
Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 


You've used thecelebrated Moore Glass Push-Pins 
—the last three are younger generations of the 
PUSH family. The distinctive feature of them 
all—the fine quality STEEL Points! This quartette 
Covers the entire decorative field from the picture of 
several pounds to the small post-card, and all without 
disfigurement to walls or wood-work. All sizes and 
colors, from 10c. per % doz. to 10c. for 4 doz. 

Atstationery, hardware and drug stores or 10 cents will 
ing you full assortment and particulars. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 152 8, 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one or two 

colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 a doz.; 

eed Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. 

ign for estimate. Catalogue free. 

BROS., 143 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
1 allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
ter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 

Jeoe Tf PROCURE PAT: 

ces. - 
THAT PROTECT. _ Watson E. Coleman, 
Lawyer, Washington, D. C, 
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rattled on so fast that there were no chinks 
for her answers; or, if there were, he 
seemed not to hear such awkward love- 
nonsense as she contrived. As his eyes 
imagined Rose’s beauty, his ears imagined 
the music they wanted to hear. 

Gradually his joy wore itself out, and he 
began to yawn—as if they had been mar- 
ried a year. Salann got him to bed before 
he was quite asleep, and there he sank into 
a slumber, deep, sweet, untroubled all the 
he night. It was Salann who did not 
sleep. 

When she knelt to say her prayers she 
begged for forgiveness and guidance in her 
duty. She begged forgiveness for rejoicing 
in the discomfiture of her—‘‘rival” was 
the word she unconsciously used. Then 
she prayed forgiveness for the word. But 
above all she prayed for power to pretend, 
and to pretend well, until Ripley should 
come back to health. 

Her one hope was that the patient would 
be his petulant self again next day. She 
was too modest to believe that he could be 
deceived in the sunlight. But he was. 
His first morning look at her warmed his 
eyes, and he called her “‘ Rose,’’ blessed her 
for relenting to him. 

_Poor Salann! the inevitable was begin- 
ning to happen. It had always been winter 
in the rocky farm of Salann’s life. She had 
been born an old maid, she had won no 
sweethearts as girl or as young woman. 
People and plants thrive as best they may 
on what food they find. Habit makes de- 
sire; and a long-enough lack creates dis- 
like. So Salann had not learned to want 
what she could never have. She had got 
along, somehow, without love, till she had 
come to despise it. It was taking revenge. 
When she had first come into the Ames’ 
home, she had mutely admired Ripley; 
but there had been such an absence of 
affection in his manner to her, that her 
feelings had soon become matter-of-fact, 
everyday. She was to him a part of the 
household furniture. He became to her 
simply a regular boarder. 

But now, in spite of herself, in an 
atmosphere glowing with love, she could 
not hope to resist the ineluctable. 

In his twisted thoughts Ripley began to 
make history. Having satisfied himself of 
Rose’s devotion, he proposed that they 
become engaged. So they became engaged. 
Their life ran as fast as events in a dream. 
In a few hours a few weeks had slipped 
away. Meanwhile his business was pros- 
pering enormously under the inspired 
uplift of delirium. He came home to 
‘“Rose”’ and described imaginary hours at 
the office, where money was coming in so 
rapidly under his Midas-touch that he was 
fairly millionairing into wealth. Like all 
business men, as soon as he had found suc- 
cess, he began to realize that he was tired. 

He wanted what he was pleased to call 
‘a swell wedding.’’ So they had a swell 
wedding—in the back of his head. Then 
they took the train to New York, and they 
stopped at the Waldorf—no less. Ripley 
spent money with a lavishness Salann had 
never suspected him capable of reaching, 
even in a delirium. 

Then they must go to Europe. For- 
tunately he fancied himself an excellent 
sailor. He felt no qualm, even in the 
hurricane that rose and assailed the ship, 
and he showed wonderful bravery in saving 
“Rose” from being carried overboard by a 
crushing, smashing sea that swept across 
the deck. They reached England. They 
saw all the sights in London—that is, all 
that he had happened to read about, 
though the Londoners would hardly have 
recognized them from the accounts he 
gave to Salann in exclamations like these: 

“Take us to the Abbey, driver—West- 
minster Abbey—so this is Westminster 
Abbey—see all the famous dead men — 
William the Conqueror and Tennyson and 
Wat Tyler—and Shakespeare—it’s a very 
fine building in spite of its age—must have 
cost a pile of money in its day—not so 
tall as we’ve got in America—but—drive 
us to the Tower—so this is the Tower—that 
is where they behead folks, eh?—we use 
the electric chair at Sing Sing—it’s con- 
sidered more up to date—now drive us to 
Windsor Castle—this is where Queen 
Victoria used to live—funny old place, 
isn’t it, Rose?—well, I guess that’s enough 
of England—let’s go to France.” 

So they went through Europe at a speed 
which made the best record of a Cook’s 
tourist look tame. They had need to 
hurry, because he was getting better daily. 

In Paris Ripley spoke a lingo which 
he called French; and the people seemed 
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GOOD CLOTHES 


Ee 


Solid Comfort 


Winter’s icy blasts need have no 
terrors for you, if you are pro- 
vided witha weather-proof over- 
coat made to your individual 

measurements through 


Strauss Brothers 
\\ National Tailoring Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch stores 
throughout the United States) 


There is solid comfort in the elegant 
overcoats we make to order be- 
cause of the good materials we use 
and our painstaking workmanship, 
The perfect fit and correct style 
also contribute materially to your 
= i comfort. Then, too, there is comfort 
ALD Ly in the thought that 


my Two of our C4 Pe 
fourteen 

different over- 

coat models, 


The 
Renault 


i] The 
(1) Boulevard ka ¢ 


Prices for our made to order overcoats guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction range only from 


/ $20 to $40 


Our local dealer in your town displays our immense line of 
500 seasonable woolens, which includes a large assortment 
of overcoat materials in all weights and patterns. He will 
show you a great variety of authentic fashions from the 
conservative to the extreme, and will skillfully measure 
you. In a short time you will receive the finished over- 
coat, representative of the best possible production of 
the nation’s master designers and tailors. 
On request (a postal will do) our booklet *O” containing 


all the season’s authentic overcoat fashions will be mailed 
to you, and we will refer you to our nearest local dealer. 


a) tape line 
is ready 
foryou. / 


SM.Cor. Monroe &Franklin Sts. = Entire Building 
LSTIOB/ISheW 1877 


Wunderhose Must Make Good 
: Or We Will— $1.00 the Boxful 


OU pay the “‘unguarantee ”’ price and you get the best guarantee issued. The 

- safest hosiery your money can buy. Our patent process of knitting linen 

thread into the soft feeling yarn adds a wear resistance unique to sock and hosiery 

making. WUNDERHOSE feel right — fit right — wear right and are all right for 

the whole family. If holes punch through toes, heels or soles in three months’ 

wear — new hose replace the unsatisfactory. Ours is an out-and-out straight- 
forward warranty that simplifies the whole question. 


WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE MEN’S WUNDERHOSE in Black, CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE 
—Black or Tan—$1.00 per Tan, Navy, Gray and Black with —Black or Tan, $1.00 per box 
box of three pairs, white feet - $1,00 per box of four pairs, of four pairs, 


If your dealer hasn’t WUNDERHOSE, send us $1.00 direct, state size and color. 
FREE BOOKLET eet ROTI Sas Chattanooga Knitting Mills 


‘“ From Field to Feet.’’ Manufacturers 
Send for it. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ti 


REO..U.5) PAT OF EIS 


| ARE WARRANTED 
CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS 


MONTHS WEAR 
Warranted | 


! They 
where there. 
wear 


“Zell | | / 


: Trade Mark ; 
) INSTEAD OF X 


COURT PLASTER 


In every way New-Skin is supe- 
rior to ordinary court plaster. It is 
antiseptic. It kills germs. It prevents 
infection by keeping the wound clean. 
It is quickly and easily applied. It 
does not wash off. 

New-Skin heals cuts, chapped 
hands, burns, bruises, split lips and 
fingers, blisters, etc., and immediately 
relieves frost bites and chilblains. 

Mothers find satisfaction in 
New-Skin because it helps solve so 
many little troubles in the home. It is 
the all ‘round remedy for scratches, 
bruises and little “ hurts.” 


Insist on getting NEW-SKIN 


Three sizes —10, 25 and 50c— 


at all druggists or sent by mail 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
Dept. A, New York if 


i ‘Neb 


Will You YoRiA cop This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money ! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,079 
pages —1,497 vital business secrets, ideas, 


Iii 


Send no 


methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 

— Purchasing —Salesmanship — Position-Getting 

— Credits — Advertising — Position-Holding 

— Collections — Correspondence —Man-Handling 


—Selling Plans 

— Handling Customers 
—Organization — Office Systems 

— Retailing — Short Cuts and Meth- 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and 
— Manufacturing departmentofbusiness. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock- bottom purchasing ; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 


Will you read the book if we send ut free? 
Send no money. Simply stgn the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26—1128 


— Man-Training 

— Business Generalship 
— Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other vital busi- 
ness subjects. 


— Accounting 
—Cost-Keeping 


Name_ 
Address 


Business 


Position___ * we 


Reik’s Tree Holder (adjustable) holds the 
tree safely and steadily. Straightens trees 
that are slightly bent. Can’t slip or tip over, 
Absolutely indestructible. Made substan- 

tially of steel. Quickly and easily applied, 

and will last “forever.” Neat in appear- 
Ya ance and folds compactly when notin use. 
eh Give your children the joy of a “tree,” 
Xi but insure your own peace of mind 
( and against accidents. 

it Regular size, for trees up to 12 feet high, only 
50 cents. Order through your - 


% dealer; or ifdealerdoes not ae. 
tem carry, send price to us di- d * 
‘*¥ rect,withdealer’sname #” . 
where you inquired. i 

Do this today to ~* 


avoid disappointment. 
Address 


Rhinelander Ripe Co. 
Dept. A, Rhinelander, Wis. 


YOU CAN MAKE PUZZLE PICTURES 


at a big profit. 
They are made on wood, and fitted together. 


Puzzle pictures are very popular—at parties, etc. 

Easy and pleasant to 
Buy a FLEETWOOD or DEXTER SCROLL 
SAW andstart in, We willsend you, free, an illustrated circular and 


Price list TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


make, and profitable. 
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to understand it perfectly. The bridal 
couple did France in one afternoon from the 
“‘Loover’’ to the “‘ Moolang Rooj.”’ 

When they reached Italy, Ripley’s 
imagination began to flag. He had read 
little about Italy, and he could hardly make 
up even such language as his French. 

His glorious flights of fancy showed 
longer and longer pauses. The humdrum 
hours when he was only a sick business 
man came oftener. Then ‘‘Rose’”’ became 
again Salann. 

The disillusionment was so cruel that 
she hated the illusion. Better never to 
have learned to love than to have loved a 
phantom. Better not to have had the 
flight than to have suffered the fall. Then, 
of a sudden, the peevishness of her ward 
would fall from him; he would begin again 
to gibber romance and call her “‘ Rose.”’ 
His fingers would wind through hers, and 
he would carry her away on pinions of 
Arabian charm to paradises where she was 
beautiful and beloved. 

But always the fairy voyages grew 
briefer, and the drop from the clouds to the 
hard earth came sooner and sharper. The 
mad honeymoon was waning. Estrangement 
was ruining the dream. The fantastic wed- 
lock was undergoing a fantastic divorce. 

At length—it seemed yearsto Salann, but 
it was only days enough to make a week 
or two—his delirium left him for good. 
The decree was made absolute. Ripley’s 
brain was as well as ever. He was now the 
convalescent; hungry, peevish, absolutely 
oblivious of all that he had gone through, 
all he had carried Salann through. 

Finally he was strong enough to hear 
reports from his office. They nearly gave 
him a relapse. In place of the unbounded 
wealth his delirium had heaped up, he 
found that in his absence expenses had 
grown like weeds in the gardener’s absence, 
income had wilted like flowers in a gar- 
dener’s absence. 

The sick man became well because he 
had to. The complaining patient became 
the daring business man. Romeo turned 
into Shylock and forgot that he had ever 
known romance, except for one anxious 
moment—the first time he met Miss 
Fairweather. He advanced toward her 
under a vague memory of the life they had 
spent together in the Alhambra of his 
delirium. But Miss Fairweather knew 
only of her excursion into the realm of 
stenography, and the trouble with Mr. 
Applegate it had brought about. When 
Ripley Ames approached her, with glow- 
ing eyes and hand outstretched, she cut 
him dead, and left him standing, dazed. 
Mechanically he looked at his watch, 
remembered with a start some business 
engagement, and effaced Miss Fairweather 
from his plans for all time. There is no 
antiseptic for the germ of love like a 
season of life-and-death struggle with 
business difficulties. 

Ripley, never dreaming of the old maid’s 
share in his soul, and never learning it 
from her, closed the door of that little steel 
safe he called a heart, and gave no sign 
that he had, or ever had had, a secret love 
locked up within him. 

Salann closed up part of her heart, too, 
but it was like shutting the gate ona secret 
garden. The winter might come and fill 
it with frost and snow, but no spite of time 
could destroy the eternal fact that flowers 
had once grown there. 

All her life Salann shall look with 
different eyes upon the world and its 
people, upon every young couple that she 
sees mooning together at twilight, upon 
every shadowy piazza, every old gate, upon 
every romance she hears of in gossip or reads 
of in newspapers or books. Especially, 
she looks with different eyes upon that 
hard-headed business man at whose elbow 
she is only a poor and distant relation, but 
in whose dream-life she played a thrilling 

art. 

Most of all she looks with different eyes 
upon the plain and peaked face that looks 
back out of her mirror. Sometimes the 
face in the mirror looks as if it felt very 
sorry for the poor, old Salann outside. 

And if, sometimes, late at night, in her 
old-maidenly room, Salann weeps over 
what has been and what might have been, 
she never betrays her secret when she goes 
abroad. Sometimes she even delights in the 
remembrance of that mystic honeymoon; 
and when she passes Rose Fairweather 
on the street, and thinks of her scorn for 
Ripley Ames, as a lover, Salann always 
says to herself: 

‘Little she knows what she’s missing.” 

And she snickers behind her mit. 
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There are occasions when clothes of this 


character are the only correct attire. And invariably they 
should be made expressly for the man who is to wear them. 


We operate a separate shop of full dress tailormen, 
whose skill and time are devoted exclusively to this class of work. 


From our fine imported dress cloths we will make 


one of these suits to your order, full silk lined, for $40 to 
$65, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Small local tailors have to ask you $60 to $125 


for the same material and no better workmanship. 


Merchant Tailors 
Z Price Building Chicago 


Largest makers in the world of 
GOOD ailored-to-order clothes, 


Ask our local representative to show you our numbers 4783, 4895, 4897, 4898, 4899, and 
take your measure. 


Do You Appreciate a Upportunity!” 


The lowest price ofa genuine Waltham 
or Elgin Watch movement with a solid: 
14 karat gold thin model case in the 
average store is $25, usually more. 
You know the dealer 
makes a big profit at 
retail, 
We offer you $6.25 of 
lilustraton that profit, in order to sell 
~ more watches. Do you ap- 
34 size preciate your opportunity ? 
To get back the cost of this 
advertisement we must se// many hundred watches 
direct by mail, at $18.75, and make each of you satis- 
fied and delighted with your purchase. We must do 
this much business without profit. If we sell 1,200 
watches we shall have earned a very small return 
for our trouble. We must sell more to make it pay. 
If you appreciate vour opportunity we shall make a little 
money and you will save a great deal of money. There is 
nothing like a watch for an Xmas present. Now is the 
time to buy it. 
With this watch we offer a solid gold fob and medallion 


with monogram, lodge or Society emblem complete for 
$6.00. The emblem alone often costs more. 


Solid 14K gold Waltham or Elgin Watch Sor 


A Gentleman’s 


Watch 


Fully 


zuatanten 


Solid gold medallion fob with engraved 
emblem or monogram . . . 


6.00 
$24.75 


Thisis one of the greatest bargains everadvertised in The Saturday Evening Pest. 
Every outdoor sportsman knows us. We are the largest makers of 
EMBLEMS, PRIZE CUPS, CLASS PINS, MEDALS, etc., 

in the United States. Special designs on request. 


If you do not care to send money with order we will ship these 
goods express collect, with privilege of examination, for $25. 


DIEGES & CLUST 
23 John St., New York 


Send for “ Clever Gifts ” Christmas 
catalogue. 
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Hats for Men 
| Knapp-Felt distinc- 


ion is the outcome 
of methods peculiar 
-o the C & K shop, 
where the finest hats 
jave been made for 


ifty years. 


. Knapp-Felt De Luxe hats are Six Dollars, 
{napp-Felts are Four Dollars, everywhere. 


Write for THE HATMAN 


InE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
; $40 Broadway, New York 


LEARN TO 


(AW 


Artists and draftsmen make $20 to $100 
aweek. Pleasant, refined, fascina- 
ting work for men, 
women, boys and 
girls. We guar- 
an tiece 


profi- 
——_ p iencyor 
Ov will refund 


} 
“lustrating,Cartooning,Commer- 
nal Designing taught by artists trained 
n American and European Schools, In- 
jtruction adapted to each student's needs. 
Advisory Board of world’s best artists approves 
essons. Test Work Sent FREE to ascertain indi- 
‘ridual talents and needs. State course wanted. You 
\ssume no obligation, Mechanical, Architectural and 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting also taught successfully. 


ACME School of Drawing ,1117 South St.,Kalamazoo, Mich. 
if interested, ask about The ACME Resident School in Kalamazoo, 


WINTER TOURS| 


Califomia, Old Mexico 
Colorado and Utah 


Personally escorted, in Pullman private com- 
partment and drawing room cars. Strictly first 
class, all-expense tours leave Chicago in January 
and February, 1909. Members may return 
independently, or with personally escorted parties 
leaving Los Angeles eastbound. 


tuition. 


For itineraries and full information, apply to 


S. A. Hutchison, Mer. Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Why Pay $] 8 9 
the Dealer ° 
We ship in “sections ” 
ready to puttogetherand 
stain. Send money with 
order or getourfreecata- 
logue of “‘Come-Packt” 
Furniture. Appropriate 
presents for the home. 
Immediate Shipments 


International Mfg. Co. 
Top 22x36 in. 1114 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EES 
AC My Sanitary Coffee St 
AGENTS Maker produces &¥ 
pute, sweet coffee, needs no settler, ls 
dmever wears out. Saves coffee, 
“money and health. Every wife buys at 
|sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
| Sex Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 
D | . 
DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 
Be Amusing and Instructive 
‘ RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS 
Three sizes; prices 75c, $1.00 
and $1.25. Any good Dry Bat- 
tery will run them for days. 
Send for Free Catalogue S-24, 
168 pages. 1,000 electrical 
specialties with net prices. 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 


17 Park Place, New York City |} 
188-5th Ave., Chicago 
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EW LIGHT, Incandescent 
KEROSENE OIL BURNER 
Fits anylamp, gives 3 times light, costs 1-6 oil, 1-5 
gas, 1-10 electricity. Everyone likes it. Agents 
wanted. Send for booklet and price list No. 3. 
U.S.A. LIGHT COMPANY,SPRINGFIELD,MASS, 


op Protect Your Idea! 
THAT PAY Book ‘‘ Fortunes in Patents — 
What and How to Invent’’ 


Free, 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 
E.E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D.C. 
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The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 17) 


could weather the real ones what’s the use 
of getting up ladylike excitement over 3 

“Sit down and shut up!’ exclaimed 
Margaret. “If you don’t I shall scream— 
scream—scream!”’ 

The maid gaped first at one, then at 
the other, left them reluctantly to admit 
Arkwright. As she opened the door she 
had to draw back a little. There was 
Craig immediately behind her. He swept 
her aside, flung the door wide. ‘‘Come on! 
Hurry!” he cried to Grant. ‘‘We’re wait- 
ing.”” And he seized him by the arm and 
thrust him into the parlor. At the same 
instant the preacher entered by another 
door. Craig’s excitement, far from dimin- 
ishing, grew wilder and wilder. The 
preacher thought him insane or drunk. 
Grant and Margaret tried in vain to calm 
him. Nothing would do but the ceremony 
instantly; and he had his way. Never was 
there a more undignified wedding. When 
the responses were all said and the marriage 
We a fact, Craig seemed suddenly to sub- 
side. 

“T should like to go into the next room 
for a moment,” said the pallid and trem- 
bling Margaret. 

“Certainly,” said Doctor Scones sym- 
pathetically, and, with a fierce scowl at 
the groom, he accompanied the bride from 
the room. 

“What a mess you have made!” ex- 
claimed Arkwright indignantly. ‘‘ You’ve 
been acting like a lunatic.” 

“Tt wasn’t acting—altogether,”’ laughed 
Josh, giving Grant one of those tremendous 
slaps on the back. ‘“‘You see, it was wise 
to give her something else to think about 
so she couldn’t possibly hesitate or bolt. 
So I just gave way to my natural feelings. 
It’s a way I have in difficult situations.” 

Grant’s expression as he looked at him 
was a mingling of admiration, fear and 
seorn. ‘‘ Youare full of those petty tricks,”’ 
said he. 

“Why petty? 
requirements of a situation? 
tion was petty—the trick had to be. Be- 
sides, I tell you, it wasn’t a trick. If I 
hadn’t given my nerves an outlet I might 
have balked or bolted myself. I didn’t 
want to have to think any more than she.”’ 

“You mustn’t say those things to me,” 
objected his friend. 

“Why not? What do I care what you or 
any one else thinks of me? And what 
could you do except simply think? Old 
pal, you ought to learn not to judge me by 
the rules of your little sphere. It’s a 
ridiculous habit.’”’ He leaped at the door 
where Margaret had disappeared and 
rapped on it fiercely. 

‘““Yes—yes—I’m coming,” responded a 
nervous, pleading, agitated voice; and the 
door opened and Margaret appeared. 

““What shall we do now?” she said to 
Craig. Grant saw, with an amazement he 
could scarcely conceal, that for the time, 
at least, she was quite subdued, would 
meekly submit to anything. : : 

“Go to your grandmother,” said Craig 
promptly. ‘‘ You attend to the preacher, 
Grant. Twenty-five’s enough to give 
him.” 

Margaret’s cheeks flamed, her head 
bowed. Grant flushed in sympathy with 
her agony before this vulgarity. And a 
moment later he saw Margaret standing, 
drooping and resigned, at the curb, while 
Craig excitedly hailed a cab. ‘“‘ Poor girl!” 
he muttered; “living with that night- 
mare-in-breeches will surely kill her—so 
delicate, so refined, so sensitive!” 


XIX 


“7 YOU like I’ll go up and tell your 

grandmother,” said Craig, breaking 
the silence as they neared the hotel. But 
Margaret’s brain had resumed its normal 
function, was making up for the time it had 
lost. With the shaking off of the daze had 
come amazement at finding herself married. 
In the same circumstances a man would 
have been incapacitated for action; Craig, 
who had been so reckless, so headlong, a 
few minutes before, was now timid, 
irresolute, prey to alarms. But women, 
beneath the pose which man’s resolute 
apotheosis of woman as the embodiment 
of unreasoning imagination has enforced 
upon them, are rarely so imaginative that 
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) FOWER WAGON 


Mr. Max Grabowsky, of Detroit, was the first automobile designer to produce 
a gas-propelled motor car exclusively for commercial use. 

His first car, which was not only mechanically correct, but proved an excel- 
lent money earner for its purchaser, is still in operation. 


To-day there are more commercial power wagons of Mr. Grabowsky’s 
design in active service than any other type of business motor car. 


After years of experience in this field, after watching the performance of his own and other 
models, Mr. Grabowsky offers to the business men of America a power wagon that marks the 
highest standard yet reached in a commercial vehicle. The keynote in its construction is the quick 
detachable power plant which lessens the cost of maintenance and operation. In actual service 
it has proven its ability to give every day, money-earning service to its owner, with less delays 
and expense of upkeep than with any other method. 


OUR EXPERT ADVICE WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


Power wagons are fast supplanting horse delivery wagons. You see them used today by 
the most progressive firms in every large city. You would use them, too, if you realized how 
much they would save you, and how quickly they pay for themselves. 

We have organized an Expert Service Bureau, with Mr. Max Grabowsky at its head, and 
will gladly advise any business man, without charge, regarding the actual saving he can make 
by using power wagons, either for delivery or passenger work. Valuable experience is at your 
disposal. Write today, outlining briefly your needs. 


GRABOWSKY POWER WAGON CO., Service Bureau, 74 Champlain Street, Detroit, Mich. 
We will exhibit in New York, only at Grand Central Palace Auto Show, opening Dec. 31. 


Just the Thing for a Holiday Gift 


HE dainty elegance, the solid worth, and the deserved popularity of the 

BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE make it just the thing for a holiday 

gift. It can be appreciated by all, whatever their degree of culture. 
Every detail of letter-press, paper, and binding is marked by luxury and 
charm, and our easy terms are a boon to.those who feel the financial pres- 
sure of the “‘ festive season.” 


OPICAL» ANDER. 2S ® 25 
Alt GERI RAR FOROS 2 EE. 


Vip Pay UL a= 


A complete set of the BOOKLOVERS 
will be sent free for examination pre- 


$1.00 Secures an Entire Set 
Sent FREE for Examination 23100022 a0c croperty filled out 


No money need accompany this coupon. The set may be returned at 
our expense if it fails to please you. Examination will cost you 2 
nothing and it places you under no obligation. If the books are 

what you want you can keep the entire set and send us One Dollar LOAN, 
($1.00) only,and you can paythe balance attherateof$2.00amonth. § : . sri 


Complete—Handy—Uniquely Edited ame 


The BOOKLOVERS is the Shakespeare of the discriminating. Many world- 
famed scholars contribute to make it the best edition for the general reader ever 
published. Its annotations, commentaries, glossary and other helps are as thorough 
as scholarship can make them, yet clear so that anyone can understand and enjoy 
them. There are 40 charming volumes in the edition, 7 x 5 inches, the ‘‘ handy-size’’ 
sort, easy to hold, light to carry. ‘There are 40 magnificent full page illustrations in color 
and hundreds of rare wood cuts. The BOOKLOVERS includes everything that Shakespeare 
ever wrote, 7,000 pages in all. Every hidden meaning, every obscure word, is thoroughly ex- 
plained, making Shakespeare as easy to understand asa popular novel. Note carefully that the 
BOOKLOVERS has the following unique and 


INVALUABLE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Glossaries.— A separate one in each volume. 
Arguments.— These give a concise story of 
each play in clear and interesting prose. 
Study Methods, which furnish the equiva- 

lent of a formal course of Shakespearean 
study. 
Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
with critical essays by Walter Bagehot, 
Leslie Stephen, Thomas Spencer Baynes, 
and Richard Grant White. _ 


FOR MEASURE 7e-@ 
po sia rs oe) 


Topical Index, in which you can find any 
desired passage in the plays and poems. 
Critical Comments, which explain the plays 
and characters. They are selected from 
the writings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, 
Furnivall, Goethe, and other eminent 
Shakespearean scholars. 

Two Sets of Notes.— One for the general 
reader and a supplementary set for the 


student. 
H Every year at Christmas time we 
An $8.00 Art Portfolio Free are swamped with late-arriving or- 
ders which cause delay, disappointment, and inconvenience to our 
customers and to ourselves. Asan incentive to promptness we have de- 
cided to offer absolutely free of charge A MAGNIFICENT ART PORT- 
FOLIO to each one of the first 200 whose orders reach us in time. 
This portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous Shake- 
spearean pictures and photographs of views in the Shakespearean country. It would 
cost $8 if bought in an art store. The plates are 914 x 121% inches in size. Framed 
at small expense, or just as they are, they will decorate and beautify your home. 
Send your order promptly and you can obtain one free of cost. 


7 fr The regular price of the BOOKLOVERS 

Half-Price Holiday Offer in the Raactaous half-leather binding 

has recently been advanced from $58.00 to $62.00. To holiday mail- = 
order buyers, however, we now offer a small edition of the work at 
just half price — $31.00. To secure one of these bargains you must 
act promptly. You cannot purchase it in retail shops. Send the 
coupon now. It is your privilege to return the set if it does 
not please you, 
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Calendar into 
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A delightful transition from the 
Eastern winter to the California 
summer accomplished in less 
than three days from Chicago 
or St. Louis if you take the 


Golden State Limited 


VIA ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The utmost comfort is offered you on this 
luxurious train. Unique buffet- library - 
observation car, with barber, valet to press 
garments, books, magazines, daily news- 
papers, mission -style dining car and latest 
model sleeping cars, electric lighted. 

Let me send you our beautifully illustrated 

California book, describing train and trp. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, P. T. M. 
1814 La Salle Station, Chicago 


Christmas Bargains 


OR 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instru- 
ments have been the world’s standard. 
We supply the U. S. Government. 


Shrewd buyers everywhere look for our annual 
*Xmas bargains. Hundreds of prices cut in 
half this year; $100 cornets, only $50; $20 cor- 
nets, only $10; $100 violin outfits, only $50; $20 
violin outfits, only $10; $25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. (A free course of music 
lessons with each instrument.) 


Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Old Violins, and everything musical. 
Easy monthly pay ments. Sheet music and in- 
struction books at half. 

FREE Big new catalog of Musical Instruments and 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50c 

piece of new music FREE if vou mention this magazine 

and instrument you are interested in. Write today. 

(> Two big distributing centres; address the nearer. 


THE 
. 4th St., ° 
CINCINNATI Rudolph Wurlitzer 
» Whi Shoe Polisher 
> WihlZ 


and Cleaner 
‘ INDISPENSABLE in any house or 


Office. Dealers and Male $7 50 
e 


and Female Agents sell them 
on sight, or to you direct for 

Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


30 days’ trial. 
Gem Manufacturing Co., Portchester, N. Y. 
WIEN MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL KNOWLED GE 


FF Success 


You are no greater intellectually 
3 than your memory. Easy, increases 
“HOW income ; gives ready memory for faces, 
TO REMEMBER” names, business, studies, conversation; 
Write today dev elops will, public spe aking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


S~ Good Wages Are Paid 
* ¥ To Telegraph Operators 


Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to us 
for operators, and furnish passes. We teach 
Telegraphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write today 


YF ax Bw for our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 
a Railroad wire in school. 
~ Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


(Estab. 36 years.) 


REDUCED RATES fria'Gocas | 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Bekins & 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oaklan c. 

Information FREE. 


BEKINS Household Shipping Co, 
540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Sees Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5. 

g Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All. easy, rules sent. Write factory for 

press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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the practical is wholly obscured. Mar- 
garet was accepting the situation, was 
planning soberly to turn it to the best 
advantage. Obviously, much hung upon 
this unconventional, this vulgarly-sensa- 
tional marriage being diplomatically an- 
nounced to the person from whom she 
expected to get an income of her own. 
‘“No,”’ said she to Joshua, in response to 
his nervously-made offer. ‘‘You must 
wait down in the office while I tell her. At 
the proper time I[’ll send for you.” 

She spoke friendlily enough, with an 
inviting suggestion of their common inter- 
ests. But Craig found it uncomfortable 
even to look at her. Now that the crisis 
was over his weaknesses were returning; 
he could not believe he had dared bear 
off this ‘‘delicate, refined creature,’’ this 
woman whom “‘any one can see at a glance 
was a patrician of patricians.”” That kind 
of nervousness as quickly spreads through 
every part, moral, mental and physical, of 
a man not sure of himself as a fire through 
a haystack. He could not conceal his awe 
of her. She saw that something was wrong 
with him; being herself in no “patrician” 
mood, but, on the contrary, in a mood that 
was most humanly plebeian, she quite 
missed the cause of his clumsy embarrass-~ 
ment and constraint. ‘‘It’ll be some time, 
Lexpect,’’ said she. ‘‘ Don’t bother to hang 
round. I'll send a note to the desk, and 
you can inquire—say, in half an hour or so.” 

“Half an hour!’ he cried in dismay. 
Whatever should he do with himself, alone 
with these returned terrors, and with no 
Margaret there to make him ashamed not 
to give braver battle to them? 

“An hour, then.”’ 

She nodded, shook hands with a blush 
and a smile, not without its gleam of appre- 
ciation of the queerness of the situation. 
He lifted his hat, made a nervous, formal 
bow and turned away, though no car was 
there. As the elevator was starting up 
with her he came hurrying back. 

““One moment,” he said. ‘‘I quite for- 
got.” 

She joined him and they stood aside, in 
the shelter of a great wrap-rack. ~ ‘You 
can tell your grandmother—it may help to 
smooth things over—that my appointment 
as Attorney-General will be announced 
day after to-morrow.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, her eyes lighting 
up. 

He went on to explain. ‘‘As you know, 
the President didn’t want to give it to me. 
But I succeeded in drawing him into a 
corner where he either had to give it to me 
or be put in an equivocal position.”’ 

“She'll be delighted!’’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet. 

“And you?” he asked with awkward 
wistfulness. 

“*T?” said she, blushing and dropping her 
glance. ‘‘Is it necessary for you to ask?” 

She went back to the elevator still more 
out of humor with herself. She had begun 
their married life with what was very 
nearly a—well, it certainly was an evasion; 
for she cared nothing about his political 
career, so soon to end. However, she was 
glad of the appointment, because the news 
of it would be useful in calming and recon- 
ciling her grandmother. Just as her spirits 
began to rise it flashed into her mind: 
“Why, that’s how it happens I’m married! 
If he hadn’t been successful in getting the 
office he wouldn’t have come. ~, Be 
He manceuvred the President into a 
position where he had to give him what 
he wanted. Then he came here and ma- 
nceuvred me into a position where J had to 
give him what he wanted. Always his 
‘game’! No sincerity or directness any- 
where in him, and very little real courage.” 
Here she stopped short in the full swing of 
pharisaism, smiled at herself in dismal 
self-mockery. ‘‘And what am J doing? 
Playing my ‘game.’ I’m on my way now 
to manceuvre my grandmother. We are 
well suited—he and I. In another walk 
of life we might have been a pair of swin- 
dlers, playing into each other’s hands. 

And yet I don’t believe we’re 
worse than most people. Why, most 
people do these things without a thought 
of their being—unprincipled. And, after 
all, I’m not harming anybody, am I? 
That is, anybody but myself.” 

She had her campaign carefully laid out; 
she had mapped it in the cab between the 
parsonage and the hotel. ‘‘Grandmother,”’ 
she began as the old lady looked up with 
a frown because of her long, unexpected 
absence, ‘‘I must tell you that, just before 
we left Washington, Craig broke off the 
engagement.” 
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this solid comfort shoe. 


It is made for men who are 
on their feet a great deal and for 


men who have ane feet. 


You will find in this 


American Gentleman Shoe 


the comfort you have been seeking and the good appearance — 


you do not want-to sacrifice. 


This American Gentleman A. D. B. blucher No. 1160 is a dignified, 


dressy shoe that conforms to every line of the foot. 


Made on the 


popular Corliss last of Glaze Kangaroo, with velour calf tip, double 


sole and welt, 


rubber heels and felt cushion inner soles. 


Over 21,000 dealers in all parts of the world sell the 


American Gentleman Shoe. 


What Shall I Give Him? 


At each successive Christmas season the number of people who solve 
the problem by ordering subscriptions to THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 


for friends becomes larger. 
which has made the idea appeal to so many 
thousands has been THE Post’s way of 
announcing the gift. 

This year we have prepared a partic- 
ularly attractive four-page announcement, 
on heavy, soft-gray paper, 
five inches by seven. The first page bears 
the announcement of the gift, the name of 
the giver being inserted. The third page — 
has a beautiful photogravure reproduc- 
tion of one of W. L. Taylor’s most famous 
paintings —The Nativity —in sepia tones, 
the picture being done on heavy vellum 
paper daintily attached to the body of the 


One element 


measuring 


announcement. 
Your gift will start on Christmas, but it will extend over each week in 
the year—it is really 52 gifts —while the announcement will carry with it 


the Christmas spirit in a form that must 
appeal to the recipient. 

In sending the order give your own 
name as well as that of the person for 
whom the subscription is ordered, plainly 
stating that it is a Christmas gift. The 
subscription will be started with the issue 
reaching the subscriber on Christmas Day, 
and the announcement will be mailed at 
the same time. 

Send us the order just as soon as pos- 
sible. We will hold the first copy and the 
announcement so that they will be de- 
livered on Christmas Day, but if your 
order is received late there may be some 
delay in entering it. 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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othing—unless backed up by proper material, 
| hat’s Linen—All London Town Collars are Linen, 
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Exclusive Furnishers everywhere sell London 
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HOW TO BREATHE 
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Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the most in- 
structive book ever published on the vital subject of 


Breathing and Exercise 
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Madam Bowker half-started from her 
chair. ‘Broke off the engagement!’’ she 
cried in dismay. 

_‘“Abruptly and, apparently, finally. I—I 
ei ae tell you before.” 

e so longed for sympathy that she 
half-hoped the old lady ould Thos signs 
of being touched by the plight which that 
situation meant. But no sign came. 
Instead, Madam Bowker pierced her with 
wrathful eyes and said in a furious voice: 
“This is frightful! And you have done 
nothing?” She struck the floor violently 
with her staff. ‘“‘He must be brought to a 
sense of honor—of decency! He must! 
Do you hear? It was your fault, Iam sure. 
If he does not marry you you are ruined!” 

“He came over this morning,”’ pursued 
Margaret. ‘‘He wanted to marry me at 
once.” c 

“You should have given him no chance 
to change his mind again,” cried Madam 
Bowker. ‘‘What a trifler you are! No 
seriousness! Your intelligence all in the 
abstract; only folly and fritter for your 
own affairs. You should have given him 
no chance to change!”’ 

Margaret closed in and struck home. 
“‘T didn’t,” said she tersely. ‘I married 
him.” 

The old lady stared. Then, as she real- 
ized how cleverly Margaret had trapped 
her, she smiled a grim smile of apprecia- 
tion, of forgiveness. ‘‘Come and kiss me,” 
said she. ‘‘You will do something, now 
that you have a chance. No woman hasa 
chance—no lady—until she isa Mrs. It’s 
the struggle to round that point that 
wrecks so many of them.” 

Margaret kissed her. ‘And,’ she went 
on, ‘‘he has been made Attorney-General.” 

Never, never had Margaret seen such 
unconcealed satisfaction in her grand- 
mother’s face. The stern, piercing eyes 
softened and beamed affection upon the 
girl; all the affection she had deemed it 
wise to show theretofore always was tem- 
pered with sternness. ‘‘What a pity he 
hasn’t money,” said she. ‘‘Still, it can be 
managed, after a fashion.” 

“We must have money,” pursued the 
girl. ‘‘ Life with him, without it, would be 
intolerable. Poor people are thrown so 
closely together. He is too much for my 
nerves— often.” 

“He’s your property now,’ Madam 
Bowker reminded her. ‘You must not 
underestimate your own property. Always 
remember that your husband is your prop- 
erty. Then your silly nerves will soon 
quiet down.” 

‘“We must have money,” repeated Mar- 
garet—‘‘a great deal of money.” 

“You know I can’t give you a great 
deal,” said the old lady apologetically. 
coils dow my pbeste ee) (eer WOuld= you 
like to live with me?”’ 

There was something so fantastic in the 
idea of Joshua Craig and Madam Bowker 
living under the same roof, and herself try- 
ing to live with them, that Margaret burst 
out laughing. The old lady frowned; then, 
appreciating the joke, she joined in. ‘‘ You’ll 
have to make up your mind to live very 
quietly. Politics doesn’t pay well—not 
Craig’s branch of it, except in honor. He 
will be very famous.” 

“Where?” retorted Margaret disdain- 
fully. ‘‘Why, with a lot of people who 
aren’t worth considering. No, I am going 
to take Joshua out of politics.” } 

The old lady looked interest and inquiry. 

‘“‘He has had several flattering offers to 
be counsel to big corporations. The things 
he has done against them have made them 
respect and want him. . I’m going to get 
him to leave politics and practice law in 
New York. Lawyers there—the shrewd 
ones, like him—make fortunes. He canstill 
speak occasionally and get all the applause 
he wants. Joshua loves applause.” 

The old lady was watching her narrowly. 

“Don’t you think I’m right, Grandma? 
I’m telling you because I want your 
opinion.” 

“Will he do it?” , : 

Margaret laughed easily. ‘‘He’s afraid 
of me. If I manage him well he’ll do what- 
ever I wish. I can make him realize he has 
no right to deprive myself and him of the 
advantages of my station.” 

“Um—um,” said the old lady, half 
to herself. ‘‘ Yes—yes—perhaps.”’ 

‘He will be much more content once he’s 
settled in the new line. Politics as an end 
is silly—what becomes of the men who 
stick to it? But politics as a means Is sen- 
sible, and Joshua has got out of it about all 
he can get—about all he needs.” 

‘“‘He hopes to be President.” 
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‘So do thousands of other men. And 
even if he should get it how would we live— 
how would J live—while we were waiting 
—and after it was over? I detest politics— 
all those vulgar people.”” Margaret made 
a disdainful mouth. ‘‘It isn’t for our sort 
of people—except, perhaps, the diplomatic 
posts, and they, of course, go by ‘pull’ or 
purchase. I like the life I’ve led—the life 
you’ve led. You’ve made me luxurious 
and lazy, Grandma. Rather than 
President I’d prefer him to be ambassador 
to England, after a while, when we could 
afford it. We could have a great social 
career.”’ 

“You think you can manage him?” 
repeated Madam Bowker. 

She had been simply listening, her 
thoughts not showing at the surface. Her 
tone was neither discouraging nor encour- 
aging, merely interrogative. But Margaret 
scented a doubt. ‘‘Don’t you think so?” 
she said a little less confidently. 

“<“Tdon’t know. =) = "1 dont know. 
Pe It will do no harm to try.” 

Margaret’s expression was suddenly like 
a real face from which a mask had dropped. 
“T must do it, Grandma. If I don’t I shall 
—I shall hate him! I will not be his serv- 
ant! When I think of the humiliations he 
has put upon me I—I almost hate him 
now!” 

Madam Bowker was alarmed, but was 
too wise to show it. She laughed. ‘‘How 
seriously you take yourself, child,’’ said she. 
“All that is very young and very theatrical. 
What do birth and breeding mean if not 
that one has the high courage to bear what 
is, after all, the lot of most women, and the 
high intelligence to use one’s circumstances, 
whatever they may be, to accomplish one’s 
ambitions? A lady cannot afford to de- 
spise her husband. A lady is, first of all, 
serene. You talk like a Craig rather than 
like a Severence. If he can taint you this 
soon how long will it be before you are at 
his level? How can you hope to bring him 
up to yours?” 

Margaret’s head was hanging. 

‘“Never again let me hear you speak dis- 
respectfully of your husband, my child,” 
the old lady went on impressively. ‘‘And 
if you are wise you will no more permit 
yourself to harbor a disrespectful thought 
of him than you would permit yourself to 
wear unclean linen.” 

Margaret dropped down at her grand- 
mother’s knee, buried her face in her lap. 
“‘T don’t believe I can ever love him,”’ she 
murmured. 

‘So long as you believe that you never 
can,’ said Madam Bowker; ‘‘and your 
married life will be a failure—as great a 
failure as mine was—as your mother’s was. 
If I had only known what I know now— 
what I am telling you ” Madam 
Bowker paused, and there was a long 
silence in the room. ‘‘ Your married life, 
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my dear,” she went on, ‘‘will be what you 
choose to make of it. You havea husband. 
Never let yourself indulge in silly repinings 
or ruinous longings. Make the best of what 
you have. Study your husband, not un- 
generously and superciliously, but with 
eyes determined to see the virtues that can 
be developed, the faults that can be cured, 
and with eyes that will not linger on the 
faults that can’t be cured. Make him your 
constant thought and care. Never forget 
that you belong to the superior sex.” 

““T don’t feel that I do,’’ said Margaret. 
“‘T can’t help feeling women are inferior 
and wishing I’d been a man.” 

“That is because you do not think,” 
replied Madam Bowker indulgently. 
“‘Children are the centre of life—its pur- 
pose, its fulfillment. All normal men and 
women want children above everything 
else. Our only title to be here is as an- 
cestors—to replace ourselves with wiser 
and better than we. That makes woman 
the superior of man; she alone has the 
power to give birth. Man instinctively 
knows this, and it is his fear of subjection 
to woman that makes him sneer at and 
fight against every effort to develop her 
intelligence and her independence. If you 
are a true woman, worthy of your race and 
of your breeding, you will never forget 
your superiority —or the duties it imposes 
on you—what you owe to your husband 
and to your children. You are a married 
woman now. Therefore you are free. 
Show that you deserve freedom.” 

Margaret listened to the old woman with 
a new respect for her—and for herself. 
“T’ll try, Grandmother,” she said soberly. 
““But—it won’t be easy.” 

“Hasier than to resist and repine and 
rage and hunt another man who, on close 
acquaintance, would prove even less satis- 
factory,” replied her grandmother. ‘‘ Easy 
—if you honestly try.”” She looked down 
at the girl with the sympathy that goes 
out to inexperience from those who have 
lived long and thoughtfully and have seen 
many a vast and fearful bogy loom and, on 
nearer view, fade into a mist of fancy. 
‘* Above all, child, don’t waste your strength 
on imaginary griefs and woes—you'll have 
none left for the real trials.” 

Margaret had listened attentively; she 
would remember what the old lady had 
said—indeed, it would have been hard to 
forget words so direct and so impressively 
uttered. But at the moment they made 
small impression upon her. She thought 
her grandmother kindly but cold. In fact, 
the old lady was giving her as deep com- 
miseration as her broader experience per- 
mitted in the circumstances, some such 
commiseration as one gives a child who 
sees measureless calamity in a rainy sky on 
a long-anticipated picnic morning. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE ACTOR’S HARD-LUCK STORY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The manager knew that there were other 
actors ready to take the place of any de- 
serter, for, strange as it may seem, actors 
can always be secured, even though they 
know that salaries are in arrears in the com- 
pany. There are, I am glad to say, two or 
three managers who do not belong to this 
class, and I should like to mention their 
names, but I have refrained from using 
names, and shall throughout this article. 

The idiosyncrasies of actors have fur- 
nished the newspapers with material for 
their cartoonists and humorous writers 
from time immemorial, but the eccentrici- 
ties of theatrical managers have seldom, if 
ever, been touched upon. However, they 
have many of the same weaknesses which 
they are so fond of attributing to actors, 
and one of the most marked is vanity. 

Few managers nowadays fail to put their 
own names first on all advertising matter. 
“Mr. So-and-So presents’”’ the company, 
or star, greets one on every bill-board seen 
about town. 

A few nights ago a new play was brought 
out for the first time in New York. There 
were two stars, and the company was man- 
aged by a firm composed of twomen. After 
the third act there was an enthusiastic call 
for the two stars who had made an unques-. 
tioned hit. They came before the curtain 
and smiled and bowed, and to the astonish- 
ment of the audience two other men, who 
were not in the play, came with them and 
also smiled and bowed. The last two were 
the managers, whom not six people in the 


house had ever seen or cared to see. They 
couldn’t miss the opportunity of taking a 
curtain call. 

To the credit of the manager who has 
employed more actors and produced more 
plays than any man who ever lived, be it 
said, that nothing can induce him to come 
before an audience; he is seldom seen out- 
side the privacy of his office, and no 
newspaper, to my knowledge, has ever suc- 
ceeded in getting his picture in it. This 
manager, and one.or two others, are excep- 
tions to the general type that I have used 
in this article, and it is a great pity that 
the exceptions are so few and the rule so 
general. I am not under contract to him 
either. 

How many people know how an actor 
secures an engagement? Of course, there 
are a favored few who are always in de- 
mand, but you can count them on the 
fingers of your hands, the same as you can 
count the top-notchers of any other pro- 
fession. But the other twenty-odd thou- 
sand have varied, trying, and often most 
humiliating experiences. 

The general channel is through the dra- 
matic agents. There are half a dozen of 
these firms in New York, and they keep the 
addresses and are supposed to know the 
records of all the actors in the profession. 
When a manager wishes to engage a com- 
pany he selects an agent, and tells him how 
many parts he wishes to fill and what their 
requirements are. The agent sends a pos- 
tal card to three or four times as many 
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people as are needed, requesting them to 
call at his office at a certain hour. At the 
appointed time the outer office is packed 
with an excited, expectant throng. The 
manager receives them one by one in the 
private office. He makes notes of those 
who impress him favorably and takes their 
addresses. Later the fortunate ones are 
again called to the agent’s office, where they 
sign their contracts, and sometimes sign 
an agreement to pay the agent one-half of 
a week’s salary as a commission. 

Some of the scenes enacted at these gath- 
erings are pitiful. The appearance of some 
of the women is particularly pathetic. 
Those who are just passing the line where 
they are no longer young enough to play 
juvenile parts, dress and make up in a vain 
attempt to look youthful. Some have had 
a bad season, and are compelled to wear 
their old stage dresses to try to look pros- 
perous, for they know too well that the 
manager does not favor those who are 
needy, but those who “‘look like money.” 
Many are the envious glances they cast at 
the girl who has had forty weeks and who, 
in consequence, is gowned in the latest 
fashion. 

The men, as a rule, show up better than 
the women, for the simple reason that their 
stage clothes are usually such as they 
would wear on the street, and a season’s 
use on the stage has not hurt them. 

The present-day manager selects people 
who will look the parts, rather than those 
who can act them. This is an age of types 
on the stage, and the once great art of 
make-up, which was so important until 
recent years, is practically a lost art. 
The wonderful make-ups of Richard Mans- 
field, W. H. Thompson and Henry E. 
Dixey have made no impression upon 
the young manager of to-day. If the 
character in the play calls for a man who 
has gray hair, a gray-haired man must be 
found; if the character is bald, a bald- 
headed actor gets the job, and so on. 

An actor who had lost his hair, and had 
been rejected many times because of it, 
decided to get a toupee. He did so, with 
such success that he looked ten years 
younger. The first engagement he ap- 
plied for he was told that he looked too 
young, that the character in the play was 
described as a bald-headed man. He took 
off his toupee in the manager’s presence 
and was engaged on the spot. 

Another actor was refused because his 
hair was scant. One who wore a toupee, 
without which he was balder than the first, 
was engaged. The manager could not 
realize that the first actor could wear a 
toupee for the part, and look as young as 
the man he had chosen. 

An author who had written a play for a 
female star met a number of actors at an 
agency to select types to fit his characters. 
The leading male réle was a Southerner, 
forty-two years old, of athletic build. 
One of the applicants was a man of forty- 
three, six feet in height and born and bred 
in the South. The author was delighted 
and hastened to tell the star of his good 
fortune. 

“We are in great luck,’ he said to her. 
“T have found a man for our lead who can 
walk on without make-up. He is just the 
right age, too.” 

‘How old is he?” she asked. 

‘“‘Forty-three,” replied the author. 

“T couldn’t think of playing opposite a 
man of that age,” said the star. 

‘“‘But,” insisted the author, “that is the 
age of the character mentioned in the lines 
of the play.” 

“‘T don’t care,” responded the lady. ‘‘I 
must have a young leading man.”’ 

And the author, who had conceived the 
character and had written the play, was 
forced to bow to her caprice. What chance 
has the actor? ] 

One of our biggest managers is reported 
to have said that he preferred English to 
American actors, because the latter were 
not refined in their manners. An American 
actor of my acquaintance was introduced 
to a prominent star by a friend, who had 
told her that he thought that the actor was 
particularly suited for a certain part in her 
play. The actor was not engaged, and the 
star told the friend who had introduced 
them that she thought he was “‘too gentle- 
manly for the part.” ; 

A young leading man was discharged 
from a company where no fault was found 
with his work, but because the leading 
lady, who was the manager’s fiancée, didn’t 
like his ‘‘ Adam’s apple.”’ 

A lady who had come from England 
with an English star contracted a severe 
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cold. The star informed her that unless 
she was well by the next night she would 
send her back home. The actress did not 
recover, and, although she was not de- 
ported, she was reduced to a servant’s part 
in the play, and her understudy played 
her part for the remainder of the season. 
This same star refused to allow her business 
manager to read his statements to her 
because his American accent annoyed her. 

One actor whom I knew seemed to have 
a cinch on his engagement, because he was 
playing without salary and paying his own 
expenses. Of course, he had an income. 
The manager wanted to produce a new 
play, and asked the wealthy young man to 
put up the money for the production. The 
young man declined to do so. Thereupon 
the manager discharged him. 

Any man who frequents the Players’, 
Lambs’ or Greenroom clubs in New York 
will find, in mid-season, many well-known 
actors who are idle. He will hear these 
men say that they have refused offers of 
fifty, seventy-five or a hundred dollars a 
week. The outsider cannot understand 
this, and concludes that an actor who will 
remain idle for months when he might be 
earning even fifty dollars a week is either 
mad or a fool. But he is neither; and I 
will tell you why. ; 

In the first place, an actor who has re- 
ceived a certain salary for three successive 
seasons has every reason to believe that 
he is worth that amount. If he fails to get 
it to-day he knows that he may do so 
to-morrow, for there are new companies 
being formed almost all the time, and he 
knows from past experience that many 
of the best engagements that he ever got 
came suddenly and without warning. 

Another reason for his holding out is the 
difficulty which he knows he will en- 
counter in getting his salary back to the old 
figure, for he knows that managers tell each 
other what they pay to actors. 

One more reason is based upon an expe- 
rience like this: Several years ago I went 
out with a company that closed after six 
weeks of bad business. For two months I 
tried to get an engagement at my former 
salary. At the end of that time I became 
convinced of the uselessness of the attempt. 
I went to the agents and told them I would 
accept fifty dollars less per week than I had 
been receiving. The next day I received 
by wire an offer to join a company in the 
West at my old salary. If the agents had 
been able to place me the day before I 
should have sacrificed fifty doilars per week 
for sixteen weeks. 


Many other actors have gone through | 


this same thing and therefore hesitate to 


make the sacrifice, knowing that the better | 


engagement may come any day. As all 


business is based on precedent and experi- | 


ence, does it not seem that the actor’s 
judgment in these instances was __ well 
founded, and that in any other profession 
his deductions would have yielded the 
proper results? 

Whenever a company gets stuck in a 
town—that is, strands—there is always “‘a 
big advance sale in the next town.”’ I have 
never known this to fail to be the case. 

A company which had been in trouble 
for several weeks, and had only managed to 
struggle from town to town, finally found 
it impossible to move. The usual rumor 
of a big house waiting for them in the 
next stand spread through the company. 
Finally the manager decided to try the 
“traveling on trunks”’ scheme. 

This method, which is often employed 
by companies in distress, consists in pledg- 
ing the baggage of the company to the 
railroad, in lieu of fares. The railway 
company ‘‘double checks” the trunks, 
retaining the checks. The company man- 
ager gets the money from the theatre 
manager of the next town—if the advance 
sale warrants it, or if the local manager is 
easy—and pays the railway company the 
amount of transportation, and his trunks 
are released. 

The company reached the town in which 
the house was “‘sold out’’ about sunset. 
All were in high spirits. 

There was a free ’bus to the hotel and 
they all piled into it. The manager felt so 
good that he gave up his seat inside to the 
soubrette, and rode on the front seat with 
the driver. 

‘“‘What beautiful sunsets you have in 
Texas,” said the manager enthusiastically, 
pointing to a glow of orange and red in the 
west. ‘‘I have never seen anything to 
equal them anywhere else in the world.” 

“Sunset, hell!’’ said the driver. ‘‘ That’s 
the Opera House burning up.” 
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Che Fortune Colony 


Intense Interest 
Increasing Membership 


THE FORTUNE COLONY has swung 
into immediate success. From every State 
letters are pouring in followed by applications 
for membership in all of the three Classes. 
Some members take one Class and some 
another, according to their personal circum- 
stances and ambition. Even foreign countries 
are represented. And the universal verdict is: 

“The Colony plan of fortune-building fils my 

mind and heart exactly. I have long needed 

to adopt some definile plan for EASY and 

SYSTEMATIC saving and GUARAN- 

TEED teturn— some plan which would bring 

mea SPECIFIED sum of money at a 

SPECIFIED time. The Fortune Colony 

DOES this for me, SAFELY and surely. 

Indeed I DO want a Membership, for it will 

take a lot of the worry out of my life and fix 

me for the future, financially.”’ 

A membership in Class A will bring you 
$1,000; Class B $2,000; Class C from 
$3,000 to $10,000,— guaranteed by at- 
tested assets of ten millions of dollars. 

And now, Reader, a personal word to 
you — straight to YOU — just as if we were 
sitting down together talking face to face: 

The FortuneColony planis not only for your 
alert and thrifty neighbor; it is also for you. 

To impress its helpfulness upon you is more 
than my business —it is my CAUSE. For 
I know that a Membership — which you will 
want to secure when you know all the details 
and advantages — will aid your life on the 
money side and add much to your happiness 
and real success. 

I don’t expect you to enter into this plan right off 
the reel on my say-so, but | do expect you to appre- 
ciate the spirit and purpose of The Fortune Colony; 
and | do expect you to write for the Colony book 
“How To Build A Fortune In Ten Years.’ This 
book is sent free. It is decidedly worth having. It 
tells you just how to apply for Membership and how 
to proceed afterward. It makes clear the point that 
you may live right where you are, stay by your present 
task, and yet see the cash results of your Membership ac- 
cumulate day by day. You will write for it, won’l you ? 


pute Memberships arranged for are being rapidly 
taken. 


Address: 


% Che Fortune Colony 


of the Qity of New York 
Richard Wightman, President 
437-R Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Surpruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


Send 10 Cents 


If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
PATENTS © ‘Ney ren eeruxnep 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 


inventions wanted). Patents advertised free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D.C. (Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 


and we will 
send a sample. 
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Needs An Ingersoll Watch 


High-priced watches are too delicately 
constructed to give satisfactory service. 
They easily get out of order, require con- 
stant care and costly repairs—and their 
very value is a handicap and causes 
fear of loss. 


THE FAMOUS 


(f Dollar Watch 


is better suited for practical, everyday time- 
keeping than the highest-priced watch made. 
Like all Ingersolls, it isa guaranteed timekeeper, 
and bears the name ‘Ingersoll’? on the dial. 


The New Junior §$ y) 
Thin-Model Ingersoll 


This is the very newest and finest Ingersoll for 
men, and is a duplicate of the high- 
priced, thin-model, gentlemen’s watches 
that are now so popular. No description 
can do justice to this handsome timepiece 
—go to your dealer and ask to see it. 


Ingersoll Watches are sold by dealers | 
everywhere, or will be sent direct, post- 
é paid, upon receipt of price (registry, 8c 
& additional). Write for descriptive booklet. 


f, Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
| 21 Frankel Building, New York 


The New 
| ThinModel 


Postal Savings Accounts? 


@ Don’t wait for the 
Government to establish 
postal savings banks pay- 
ing 2% interest—deposit 
your money here at 4% 
interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 

@ Funds may be easily and safely banked with 
this institution through our convenient banking- 
by-mail system—the safety of all deposits being 
fully assured by capital, surplus and profits of 
$2,900,000 and the character and standing of 


the company’s directorate. 


Write for our free illustrated booklet C, giving 
full information. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Infinitely better than electricity, 
gas, acetylene or kerosene and 

the most economical of all. 

Each lamp is a self contained 
miniature light works. 


Over 
200 styles. Agents wanted 
Catalog Free. Write to-day. 

THE BEST LIGHT Co. be 
5-25 E, 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


YDSO® Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, 


Fully guaranteed. 
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SACHARISSA 


(Continued from Page 12) 


“T don’t mind—really. If only I could 
do something for you.” 

“You are.” 

ae I ? ” 

“Yes: you are being exceedingly nice to 
me. lam afraid you feel under obligations 
to remain indoors and os 

“Truly, I don’t. I was not going out.” 

She leaned nearer and looked through 
the bars: ‘‘Are you quite sure you feel 
comfortable?” 

‘“T feel like something in a zoo!” 

She laughed. ‘‘That reminds me,” she 
said, ‘‘have you had any luncheon?” 

He had not, it appeared, after a little 
polite protestation, so she rang for Sparks. 

Her own appetite, too, had returned 
when the tray was brought; napkin and 
plate were passed through the grille to him, 
and, as they lunched, he in his cage, she 
close to the bars, they fell into conversation, 
exchanging information concerning mutual 
acquaintances whom they had expected 
to meet at the Delancy Courlands’. 

‘So you see,”’ she said, ‘‘that if I had not 
changed my mind about going to Tuxedo 
this morning you would not be here now. 
Norlin . And we would never have 
—lunched together.”’ ’ ; 

‘That didn’t alter things,” he said, smil- 
ing. “If you hadn’t been ill you would 
have gone to Tuxedo, and I should have 
seen you there.”’ ; 

“Then, whatever I did made no differ- 
ence,” she assented thoughtfully, ‘‘for we 
were bound to meet, anyway.” 3 

He remained standing close to the grille, 
which, as she was seated, brought his head 
on a level with hers. 

“‘Tt would seem,” he said laughingly, ‘‘as 
though we were doomed to meet each other, 
anyway. It looks like a case of Destiny 
to me.” : 

She started slightly: ‘‘What did you 
Saye 

“T said that it looks as though Fate 
intended us to meet, anyhow. Don’t you 
think so?” 

She remained silent. 

He added cheerfully: ‘‘I never was 
afraid of Fate.” 

‘‘ Would you care for a—a book—or any- 
thing?’”’ she asked, aware of a new con- 
straint in her voice. 

““T don’t believe I could see to read in 
heres a. . Are you—going?”’ 
“T—ought to.” Vexed at the feeble 
senselessness of her reply she found herself 
walking down the landing, toward nowhere 
in particular. She turned abruptly and 
came back. 

“Do you want a book?” she repeated. 
‘Oh, I forgot that you can’t see to read. 
But perhaps you might care to smoke.” 

“Are you going away?” 

“‘T—_don’t mind your smoking.” 

He lighted a cigarette; she looked at him 
irresolutely. 

“You mustn’t think of remaining,” he 
said. Whereupon she seated herself. 

“‘T suppose I ought to try to amuse you 
—till Ferdinand returns with a plumber,” 
she said. 

He protested: ‘‘I couldn’t think of ask- 
ing so much from you.” 

“Anyway, it’s my duty, 
“T ought.” 

“ce Why ? ” 

‘Because you are under my roof—a 
guest.”’ 

‘Please don’t think 4 

“But I really don’t mind! If there is 
anything I can do to make your imprison- 
ment easier 4 

“Tt is easy. I rather like being here.” 

“Tt is very amiable of you to say so.” 

“‘T really mean it.” 

“How can you really mean it?” 

“T don’t know, but I do.” 

In their earnestness they had come close 
to the bars; she stood with both hands 
resting on the grille, looking in; he in a 
similar position, looking out. 

He said: “I feel like an occupant of the 
Bronx, and it rather astonishes me that'-you 
haven’t thrown in a few peanuts.” 

She laughed, fetched her box of choco- 
lates, then began seriously: ‘‘If Ferdinand 
doesn’t find anybody I’m afraid you might 
be obliged to remain to dinner.” 

“That prospect,’ he said, “is not un- 
pleasant. You know when one becomes 
accustomed to one’s cage it’s rather a bore 
to be let out.”’ 

They sampled the chocolates, she sitting 
close to the cage, and as the box would not 


” 


she insisted. 


go through the bars she was obliged to 
hand them to him, one by one. 

“T wonder,’ she mused, ‘‘how soon 
Ferdinand will find 2 plumber?” 

He shrugged his shoulders 

She bent her adorable head, chose a 
chocolate and offered it to him. 

“Are you not terribly impatient?”’ she 
inquired. 

“‘ Not—terribly.” 

Their glances encountered and she said 
hurriedly: 

“T am sure you must be perfectly furious 
with everybody in this house. I—I think 
it is most amiable of you to behave so 
cheerfully about it.”’ 

‘Asa matter of fact,’”’ he said, ‘‘I’m feel- 
Hid about as cheerful as I ever felt in my 

ife,”’ 

““Cooped up in a cage?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Which may fall at any ” The 
idea was a new one to them both. She 
leaned forward in sudden consternation. “‘I 
never thought of that!” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t think there’s any chance of its 
falling, do you?”’ 

He looked at the startled, gray eyes so 
earnestly fixed on his. The sweet mouth 
quivered a little—just a little—or he 
thought it did. . 

“No,” he replied, with a slight catch in 
a voice, ‘‘I don’t believe it’s going to 
a a 

“Perhaps you had better not move 
around very much in it. Be careful, I beg 
of you. You will, won’t' you, Mr. Vander- 
dynk?”’ 

“‘ Please don’t let it bother you,” he said, 
stepping toward her impulsively. ° 

“Oh, don’t, don’t move!”’ she exclaimed. 
“You really must keep perfectly still. 
Won’t you promise me you will keep per- 
fectly still?” 

“Tll promise you anything,” he said a 
little wildly. 

Neither seemed to notice he had over- 
done it. 

She drew her chair as close as it would go 
to the grille and leaned against it. 

“You will keep up your courage, won’t 
you?” she asked anxiously. 

“Certainly. By the way, how far is it to 
the b-basement?”’ 

She turned quite white for an instant, 
then: 

“T think I’d better go and ring up the 

olice.”’ 

‘“No! A thousand times no! 
stand that.” 

“But the car might—drop before 4 

“Better decently dead than publicly 
paragraphed. I haven’t the least 
idea that thisthingisgoingtodrop. ... 
Anyway, it’s worth it,” he added, rather 
vaguely. 

“Worth—what?”’ she asked, looking 
into his rather winning, brown eyes. 

‘Being here,’’ he said, looking into her 
engaging gray ones. 


I couldn’t 


After a startling silence she said calmly: 


“Will you promise me not to move or 
shake the car till I return?” 

““You won’t be very long, will you?” 

“‘Not—very,” she replied faintly. 

She walked into the library, halted in the 
centre of the room, hands clasped behind 
her. Her heart was beating like a trip- 
hammer. 

“‘T might as well face it,’”’ she said to her- 
self; ‘‘he is—by far—the most thoroughly 
attractive man IJ have ever seen. . . . 
I—I don’t know what’s the matter,’”’ she 
added *piteouslyay ae sweet ice that 
machine William made I can’t help it; I 
don’t care any longer; I wish ay 

A sharp crack from the landing sent her 
out there in a hurry, pale and frightened, 

“‘Something snapped somewhere,” ex- 
plained the young man with forced careless- 
ness, ‘‘some unimportant splinter gave 
way and the thing slid down an inch or 
two.” 

“D-do you think ——”’ 


“No, I don’t. But it’s perfectly fine of 
you to care.” 
‘“‘C-eare? I’m a little frightened, of | 


course. Anybody would be. Wik, 
ees I wish you were out and p-perfectly 
safe.” 


“Tf I thought you could ever really care 
what became of a man like me 5 

Killian Van K. Vanderdynk’s aristocratic 
senses began gyrating; he grasped the 
bars, the back of his hand brushed against 
hers, and the momentary contact sent a 
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TRIPLE ACTION 


(Trade-Mark) 


Safety 


Police Revolver 


Loe, man should own 
arevolver. Every man 
wants and needs a good re- 
volver. If you’re undecided just ™ 
what present to give a man—if you're 
looking for a typical “‘man’s gift” for 
Christmas—this revolver, the HOPKINS 
& ALLEN Triple Action Safety Police 
—is the one thing most sure to please 
and satisfy. i, 


ibe HOPKINS & ALLEN Safety Police is 
known everywhere among experts, as the 
one safety revolver—absolutely the only weapon 
made whose construction is based on the 
perfect safety principle. The Safety Police is the 
only triple action revolver made. The triple ac- 
tion takes the hammer out of the danger zone 
directly after firing, thus eliminating all danger 
of accidental discharge. In this triple action re- 
volver the hammer at rest is always against 
a wall of solid metal—never in line with the 
firing pin, as in all other revolvers. 

The New Army Grip gives a good, strong hand- 

hold. This is an advantage that always appeals 

to the revolver enthusiast. 32 or 38 Cal., blued 

steel finish, 4 inch barrel. 


Most dealers sell the HOPKINS & ALLEN 
Triple Action Safety Police. Get it from your 
dealer if you can. If you can’t, send us $10 
and we’ll send you one direct, and guar- 
antee safe delivery and absolute satisfaction. 


OUR FREE GUN GUIDE and CATALOG 
is the most complete firearms book ever 
issued. It shows our entire line of revolvers, 
rifles and shotguns. Send for it. It’s free. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 
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the cost of keep- 
ing your house warm in 
winter—NEPONSET ; 

BUILDING PAPER makes every ton of 

your coal last longer because it keeps the heat 

and shuts out cold and dampness. No drafts « 

get through the walls — heat cannot escape. You w 

easily save a large part of your fuel bill if NEPONSE 

is used in your house —some have saved one-thit 
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money-back roofing. - 
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Write for tt to-day. 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES”’ “a 


OUR FREE BOOK 
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comfortable homes that are — 
sheathed with NEPONSET. It 

you are planning to build a. 
house, you should have this” 

\ book. It is free. Write for it 
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The rich always have had access 
to choice investments. Now it is 
the poor man’s chance. We have 
a combined, compulsory, savings 
and investment plan on the basis 
of $10. per month. It ought to 
revolutionize the thrift of all Ameri- 
canhomes. Write for our booklet 
—‘‘ The Safe Way to Save.” 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
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shock straight through the scion of that 
celebrated race. 

She seated herself abruptly; a delicate 
color grew, staining her face. 

Neither spoke. A long, luminous sun- 
beam fell across the landing, touching the 
edge of her hair till it glimmered like bronze 
afire. The sensitive mouth was quiet, 
the eyes, very serious, were lifted from time 
to time, then lowered, thoughtfully, to the 
clasped fingers on her knee. 

Could it be possible? How could it be 
possible? —with a man she had never before 
chanced to meet—with a man she had seen 
for the first time in her life only an hour or 
so ago! Such things didn’t happen outside 
of short stories. There was neither logic 
nor common decency in it. Had she or 
had she not any common-sense remaining ? 

She raised her eyes and looked at the 
heir of the Vanderdynks. 

Of course anybody could see he was 
unusually attractive—that he had that 
indefinable something about him which is 
seldom, if ever, seen outside of fiction or of 
Mr. Gibson’s drawings—perhaps it is en- 
tirely confined to them—except in this one 
very rare case. 

Sacharissa’s eyes fell. 

Another unusual circumstance was en- 
gaging herattention, namely, that hisrather 
remarkable physical perfection appeared to 
be matched by a breeding quite as fault- 
less, and a sublimity of courage in the 
f-face of d-destruction itself, which 

Sacharissa lifted her gray eyes. 

There he stood, suspended over an 
abyss, smoking a cigarette, bravely forcing 
himself to an attitude of serene insouciance, 
while the basement yawned for him! 
Machine or no machine, how could any 
girl look upon such miraculous self-control 
unmoved? She could not. It was natural 
that a woman should be deeply thrilled by 
such a spectacle—such a man, and William 
Destyn’s machine had nothing to do with 
it—not a thing! Neither had psychology, 
nor demonology, nor anything, with wires 
or wireless. She liked him, frankly. Who 
wouldn’t? She feared for him, desperately. 


Who wouldn’t? She 

C-r-rack!”’ 

“Oh—what is it!”’ she cried, springing to 
the grille. 


“T don’t know,” he said, somewhat pale. 
‘The old thing seems to be—to be sliding.”’ 
. “Giving way!” 

“ A—little—I think ——” 

“Mr. Vanderdynk! I must call the 
police i 

‘‘ Cr-rackle—crack-k-k!’’ went the car, 
dropping an inch or two. 

With a stifled ery she caught his hands 
through the bars, as though to hold him by 
main strength. 

“Are you crazy?” he said fiercely, 
thrusting them away. ‘“‘Be careful! If the 
thing drops you’ll break your arms!”’ 

“TJ don’t eare!’’ she said breathlessly. 
“T can’t let He 

“Crack!’’? But the car stuck again. 

“T will call the police!” she cried. 

“The papers may make fun of you.” 

“Was it for me you were afraid? Oh, 
Mr. Vanderdynk! W-what do I care for 
ridicule compared to—to y-you?”’ 

The car had sunk so far in the shaft now 
that she had to kneel and put her head 
close to the floor to see him. 

“T will only be a minute at the tele- 
phone,” she said. ‘‘ Keep up courage; lam 
thinking of you every moment.” 

‘“‘W-will you let me say one word?’’ he 
stammered. : 

“Oh, what? Be quick, I beg you.” 

“Tt’s only good-by—in case the thing 
drops. May I say it?” 

““Y-yes—yes! But say it quickly.” 

“And if it doesn’t drop after all, you 
won’t be angry at what I’m going to say?” 

‘“N-no. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, hurry!”’ 

“Then—you are the sweetest woman 
in the world! Good-by—Sacha- 
rissa—dear.”’ 

She sprang up, dazed, and at the same 
moment a terrific crackling and splintering 
resounded from the shaft, and the car sank 
out of sight. 

Faint, she swayed for a second against the 
balustrade, then turned and ran downstairs, 
ears strained for the sickening crash from 
below. 

There was no crash, no thud. As she 
reached the drawing-room landing, to her 
amazement a normally-lighted elevator 
slid slowly down, came to a stop, and the 
automatic grilles opened quietly. 

As Killian Van K. Vanderdynk crept 
forth from the elevator, Sacharissa’s nerves 
gave way; his, also, seemed to disintegrate; 
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and they stood for some moments mutually 
supporting each other, during which inter- 
val unaccustomed tears fell from the gray 
eyes, and unaccustomed words, breathed 
brokenly, reassured her; and, altogether 
unaccustomed to such things, they pres- 
ently found themselves seated in a distant 
corner of the drawing-room, still endeavor- 
ing to reassure each other with inter- 
clasped hands. 

They said nothing so persistently that 
the wordless minutes throbbed into hours; 
through the windows the red west sent a 
glowing tentacle into the room, searching 
the gloom for them. 

It fell, warm, across her upturned throat, 
in the half light. 

For her head lay back on his shoulder; 
his head was bent down, lips pressed to the 
white hands crushed fragrantly between 
his own. 


A star came out and looked at them with 
astonishment; in a little while the sky was 
thronged with little stars, all looking 
through the window at them. 

Her maid knocked, backed out hastily 
and fled, distracted. Then Ferdinand 
arrived with a plumber. 

Later the butler came. They did not 
notice him until he ventured to cough and 
announce dinner. 

The interruptions were very annoying, 
particularly when she was summoned to 
the telephone to speak to her father. 

“What is it, dad?’’ she asked impa- 
tiently. 

‘‘ Are you all right?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ she answered carelessly; ‘‘ we 
are all right, dad. Good-by.” 

“We? Who the devil is ‘We’?”’ 

“Mr. Vanderdynk and I. We're taking 
my maid and coming down to Tuxedo this 
evening together. I’m in a hurry now.” 

“What!it!” 

“Oh, it’s all right, dad. Here, Killian, 
please explain things to my father.” 

Vanderdynk released her hand and 
picked up the receiver as though it had 
been a live wire. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Carr?” he began— 
stopped short, and stood listening, rigid, 
bewildered, turning redder and redder as 
her father’s fluency increased. Then, with- 
out a word, he hooked up the receiver. 

“Ts it all right?” she asked calmly. 
“Was dad—vivacious?”’ 

He said: “‘I’d rather go back into that 
elevator than go to Tuxedo. But 
—I’m going.” 

“So am I,” said Bushwyck Carr’s 
daughter, dropping both hands on her 
lover’sshoulders. ._. . ‘‘Washereally 
very—vivid?”’ 

“ec Very.” 

The telephone again rang furiously. 

He bent his head, she lifted her face and 
he kissed her. 5 

After a while the racket of the telephone 
annoyed them, and they slowly moved 
away out of hearing. 


A Policeman-Investor 


Mie richest policeman on the New York 
force is Erastus G. Wolcott, who is 
attached to the hundred and_seventieth 
precinct station on the outskirts of Brook- 
lyn. In] nine years he has amassed two 
hundred thousand dollars, and he did it by 
saving and careful investment. 

He inherited two thousand dollars from 
his father and set out to be a great mer- 
chant. He started a grocery store at 
Binghamton, New York. He_soon lost 
this and was on his uppers. He became 
orderly in the State hospital at sixteen 
dollars a month. Later he was a guard at 
the Elmira Reformatory. In 1896 he was 
appointed to the New York force. 

His first investment was in some lots at 
Bensonhurst. He got them on the install- 
ment plan, and he borrowed five dollars 
from his landlady to make the first pay- 
ment. In order to meet the installment 
payments he had to save. The saving 
habit grew. In three years he paid off the 
lots and immediately after sold them at a 
profit. Then he got married, and bought 
a small house in Brooklyn and began to 
trade in real estate. He never kept any- 
thing long, always taking his profit as soon 
as it was possible. 

Now he owns five four-story brick 
apartment houses and six cottages. Some- 
body asked him the other day the secret of 
his success, and he said: ‘‘I have saved, I 
have kept away from speculation, and I 
have always taken my profit.” 
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Here’s What You 
Want for Christmas 


How would you like to be able to 
pour out a steaming hot drink without 
lighting a fire, or an ice cold drink when 
there’s no ice handy? 

You can do it —if you have a Thermos 
Bottle —the bottle that keeps liquids hot 
24 hours without fire, or ice cold 3 days 
without ice. 


THE 
THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


is useful outdoors and indoors—in the 
nursery and sick-room—at office and 
factory—anywhere—anytime. 


The THERMOS Bottle 
is the ideal Wedding, Birthday 
or Christmas Gift 


Beware of imitations and infringements. You 
or your dealer can prove by a temperature test 
that the Thermos fulfils every claim made for it. 
The Thermos Bottle is guaranteed to be as represented by 
over 30,000 dealers throughout the world. 

Tf your dealer cannot supply you send your order to us 
before the holiday rush starts in. We will ship direct pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Pints $3.75 ; quarts $5.75. 

The THERMOS JAR does for solid foods 

what the Thermos Bottle does for liquids. 

Write Today for Free Booklet. 


American Thermos Bottle Co., of New York 
533 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Have the Light Just 
Where You Want It 


You should have it where it’s best 


for your eyes whether at the library table, at 
the piano, or resting in the easy chair after 
the day’s work. The light is never right 
from a fixture. You know that. With the 


Badger Lamp Stand 


you suit the light to your position instead of your 
position to the light. It saves your eyes and it saves 
light bills. The stand is extensible from 2% to 5 feet 
from floor or table. The arm adjusts to any angle, and 
the shade likewise, all at a touch of the finger. It is 
strongly made in heavy brass with rosewood finished 
base and will last for years. Has separable connecting 
plug and 12 feet silk cord. It will be used every even- 
ing by some member of the family, which makes it 


An Ideal Xmas Gift orWons 


or Woman 
We shall eventually sell through 

dealers, but until January Ist will 
sell direct to users at a Special In- 
troductory Price of $5.00. Express 
Paid. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money back. You can’t get any- 
thing so convenient or made 
anywhere near as wellatany ‘ 
store. Let us send you 
pictures of it and 
tell you all about it 
before deciding on 
the Xmas gift for fathe 
brother or friend. 


Vote Berger Co. 
21 Cargill Street ae 
LA CROSSE, WIS. @A 


r 
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DON’T STOP TO LIGHT UP 


Try our cigar lighter—it works where matches won't. 
A necessity to every smoker, especially Autoists, Sportsmen, etc, 
The harder it blows, the brighter it glows. 
Uses neither Alcohol, Oil or Caps—absolutely Automatic. 
Vest pocket size, it makes a neat holiday gift. 
Write us for one—if it is all we claim send us one dollar, if not 
return to us. 


WESTERN SALES CO.,P.0, Box 323, FRUITVALE, CAL, 
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A Royal 
Christmas Gift! 


A superb collection of the greatest paintings | 
in the world, all by modern artists—reproduced 
in their original colors—makes a Christmas gift | 
that will be kept for years and appreciated. 

By a special arrangement we secured the | 
right to reproduce the best work of modern 
artists in the rich private galleries of the world. 
The result is our magnificent art collection, 


“Great Pictures in Private Galleries” 


The pictures average 8x to inches in size, and 
are ready for framing. The subjects include 
Landscapes, Marine Scenes, Historical Paintings, 
Genre Pictures, etc. Coming from the great pri- 
vate galleries, these are pictures the public never 
sees. They are reproduced bythe best color repro- 
ductive process. Every shade and line is shown. 


25c for 4 Pictures 


The first edition will be sold at an especially 
low price—$6.co in all—and, if desired, on 
easy terms o} payment. 

Send 25 cents in stamps, coin, or money order, 
and we will send you the first four pictures of 
the collection—ready for framing. These are 
the kind of pictures that usually sell singly for 
four or five times this price. If not satisfactory, 


return and your money will be refunded. 


Cassell & Co., 43 East 19th St., New York 


(Established 1848) 


S.B.P: 


CASSELL & COMPANY 

43-45 East 19th St., New York. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for first four pictures. 
If they are not satisfactory I willreturn, 


Ready 
For 


Framing 


Magnificent 
Pictures 


THAT GOOD OLD 
FASHIONED RAZOR— 


your grandfather used it 89 years 
ago, now as then it is the best ; and 


as perfect a razor as human skill can produce. 
A pair in a handsome morocco leather case will make 


A ROYAL XMAS GIFT 


Price $2.50 each,with round or square end, ready to 
use. Apair $6.00, in case as illustrated, or a seven 
day setin morocco leather case, plush lined, $19.50. 
All goods delivered free 
Send for our booklet “All About Good Razors 
and How to Shave With Comfort.” It’s Free. 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William St., N.Y. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY tui 
English. 
A non-technical, monthly electrical magazine for everybody, old 
or young. Gives the future Edisons their start. Intensely inter- 
esting. Profusely illustrated. ‘Tells aJl about the new discoveries 
and inventions. _ Special Offer—your choice of an electrical | 
engine or electrical dictionary with each yearly subscription, 


$1.00. Send for electrical premium catalog. Agents wanted. 


| 
POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUB, CO., Dept. 21, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Oddities and Novelties 
OF EVERY-DAY SCIENGE 


The Coal-Mine Theatre 


OR educational purposes the United 
ia States Geological Survey is about to 

establish at Pittsburg a very novel and 
curious sort of theatre. It will be in the 
top story of a high building, and will occupy 
an entire floor, which will be divided in 
two parts by a glass partition. One side 
of the partition will be for spectators only, 
and will be provided with chairs. The 
other half will be arranged with scenery, in 


| such a manner as to represent a portion of 


the interior of a coal mine. 

Coal operators in various parts of the 
country will be invited to send intelligent 
men, who are practical miners, to watch 
the performances at the theatre, and to 
take part in them when they choose to do 
so. The room on the stage side of the air- 
proof glass partition will be filled, for one 
experiment, with firedamp—that is to 
with air containing a dangerous 
quantity of this dreaded and deadly gas. 
Then men will go into it, in view of the 


| audience, with patent helmets on their 


heads and oxygen apparatus strapped on 
their backs, and will show how long it is 
possible, with such aids, to remain safely 
in the poisoned atmosphere. 

This is not for advertising purposes; it 
will be purely experimental. There will be 
a sort of walking track, of so many laps to 
the mile, around which the miner, wearing 
helmet and oxygen machine, will perambu- 
late—the idea being to find out how much 
bodily effort he is capable of under such 
conditions. In order to vary the tests as 
much as possible, men will be required to 
do a variety of difficult stunts, such as 
walking up a high ladder, crawling through 
a long, dark passage, and coming down 
another ladder, just as they might be 
obliged to do in a real mine—repeating 
the performance, perhaps, with a dummy 
man carried in the arms. 

It is altogether likely that some of the 
men subjected to these tests will suecumb 
—in which case an emergency door in the 
glass partition will be instantly opened, 
and the victim of gas poisoning will be 
pulled out and revived. The expectation 
is that in this manner an accurate measure- 
ment will be obtained of the amount of 
work a man engaged in an effort of rescue 
in a mine can be expected to do, and of the 
length of time during which it would be 
safe for him to remain within the precincts 
invaded by poisonous gases. 

The miners, who, as observers of or par- 


| ticipants in the performances in question, 


derive practical information therefrom, are 
expected to become in their turn instruc- 
tors, when they go back to the workings in 
which they are employed. 


Drug-Store Arithmetic 


EOPLE often permit themselves to 

wonder what the basis is on which 
apothecaries figure out the prices they 
charge for prescriptions. Some light is 
thrown upon this interesting question by 
an editorial recently printed ina publication 
which claims to be the official organ of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. 

From the statements made in this article 
it would appear that the method ordinarily 
adopted is to multiply the wholesale cost of 
the raw materials by two, and to add five 
or ten cents for the bottle, according to 
the size of the receptacle, plus a certain 
charge for mixing the ingredients. This 
charge may run from thirty cents for a 
four-ounce quantity to seventy cents for 
sixteen ounces. The sum total is the price 
of the prescription. 

Prices of prescriptions vary at different 
places. It isa matter of common observa- 
tion that a druggist in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, whose rent is high, charges at least 


double. But the system, with slight modi- 
fications, usually corresponds to that above 
described. One understands, then, what 
the apothecary is at when, on receiving an 
order for medicine signed by a physician, 
he does a little ‘“‘sum,”’ hastily, on a scrap 
of wrapping paper, as a preliminary to 
stating the amount to be paid. 

In the case of an expensive prescription 
the cost of raw materials is likely to be the 
chief item. Suppose that it is one dollar. 
The apothecary multiplies it by two, and 
if sixteen ounces are to be put up he adds 
ten cents for the bottle and seventy cents 
for the mixing. This runs it up to rather 
a pretty penny. The publication quoted 
cites one mixture, with ingredients costing 
one dollar and seventy-five cents, the price 
of which, reckoned on this basis, was four 
dollars and twenty-five cents. It is the 
doubling that does it. 

On the other hand, when the ingredients 
are cheap, the cost of mixing makes the 
price mount up. For example, the editorial 
quoted offers a prescription containing 
phosphate of magnesia, lemon juice and 
water. The value of materials, for four 
ounces, is three cents. But five cents is 
added for the bottle, and thirty cents for 
mixing, so that the price to the customer 
is forty cents. 

One understands, then, why it is that the 
apothecary’s bill, when there is sickness in 
the-house, runs up to such alarming figures. 


War on the Shipworm 


ONSIDERING the millions of dollars’ 
worth of damage annually done by the 
“shipworm,”’ it is surprising that nothing 
very definite has been known about the ani- 
mal up to now. It is not a worm at all, of 
course, but a bivalve molluse, which devours 
piles and all sorts of structures of wood in 
water. It first attracted serious attention 
in the eighteenth century, on account of 
the injury it did to the dikes of Holland. 

Professor Charles P. Sigerfoos, who has 
made a special investigation of the subject, 
raising shipworms in aquaria and other- 
wise studying them, reports to the United 
States Fisheries Bureau that sometimes 
these wormlike molluscs attain a length of 
four feet or even more, with a diameter of 
aninch. Sucha ‘‘worm”’ will lay as many 
as one hundred million eggs in a season—a 
fact which is calculated to discourage any 
attempt to exterminate the animal. 

In the course of his studies Professor 
Sigerfoos hung boxes and other wooden 
things in sea water, and soon found large 
numbers of infant shipworms creeping over 
them. At this stage of their being they 
somewhat resemble tiny clams. Later, they 
begin to burrow in the wood, using for 
the purpose the front edges of their bivalve 
shells, on which teeth develop. 

The eggs laid by the female are thrown 
into the water, and are almost immediately 
hatched, whereupon the young ones swim 
about for a while—that is to say, for per- 
haps a month—during which they lead a 
life the details of which are as yet unknown. 
At the end of that time they seek wood, 
wherever it may happen to be found, and 
proceed to burrow into it. Within two 
weeks after settling down they increase 
hundreds of times in size, and in four weeks 
they are ready to breed. 

Thus it will be seen that the history of 
the shipworm is extremely simple. As it 
bores its way through a pile or other 
wooden object it chews up the material, 
so to speak, and swallows it in fine particles. 
When, as so commonly happens, many 
millions of the creatures attack a dock, or 
other structure under water, its destruction 
is a matter of only a comparatively short 
time. Hence the desirableness of finding 


a substance for use as a coating which 
shipworms cannot eat. 
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TAKE LESSON FROM THE 
MODERN SKY-SCRAPER, 
More expert knowledge and 
engineering ability is required to | 
properly construct the founda- j} 
tion than to build the whol 

superstructure, ‘‘Butld Your | 
pL ULUVE ON A SOlid foundation.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 


ARCHITECTURE, 
CARPENTRY and BUILDING 


will guide you safely through every building proble 
volumes. Page size 7x10inches. Bound in half m 
Over 4,000 pages—plainly printed on best paper. 3,) 
trations and valuable tables. 

This work covers every building point thoroughly. W: 
by practical, technical men. Contains many Modern 
Plans, chosen by a staff of architects as the best work 
best architects in the whole country. Practical probl 
construction and their solution. Money saving suggest 
for home builders. Tells you how to estimate cost of frame | 
reinforced concrete construction. Complete instruction 
sanitary installation of plumbing and ventilation. Also 
dreds of useful furnace, steam and hot water heating hi 
It's an ever ready reference work and guide. 


FREE FIVE DAY OFFER } 
At Less Than Half Price 4 


Without deposit—sent express prepaid for 5 days’ FREE 
amination if you mention the name of your employer 
occupation. Ifyou wish to keep the books pay $2.00 
five days and §2.00 a month until you have paid the speci 
price of $24.00; otherwise notify us to send for them at o 
expense. Regular price is $50.00. Order promptly and ¥ 
will include FREE for one year, as a monthly supplement, tl 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 

A regular $1.50 magazine—full of the latest, illustrated 
ticles on technical topics written in popular form. 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS * 
Reinforced Concrete— Estimating—Contracts and Specifica- 
tions—The Law of Contracts and Liens— Building Superin- 
tendence — Building Materials— Masonry — Carpentry— Stair 
Building—Hardware—Plastering— Painting—Heating—Ven- | 
i tilation— Wiring for Door Bells — Burglar Alarms —Steel | 
Construction — Elevators —Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting — 
Mechanical, Architectural, Freehand and Perspective Drawing | 
—Lettering— Blue Printing— Shades and Shadows—The 
i Greek and Roman Orders of Architecture — Rendering in 
Pen and Ink and Wash —Water Color Hints for Draftsmen, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDEN 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
=== Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 11-28-'08 


PREVENTS POINT 
PASSING THROUG 


“from:strong wir 
jvéadily-bend? If 
doesn tkeep the 
name= and “address 

@cents in ‘stamps for Sam 

double:the money: Ins 
wart's “Duplex: Safety 

ON CARDS? WITH ‘NAME’ OF 
‘onsolidated Safety Pin Co. | 
£28. Farrand: St.; Bloomheld; N.J 


Try our way of washing | 
easier on both youand theclothes | 


The Flood City Washer 


A simple, powerful device, with a— 
A strong suction—cleans clothes by 9 
<p forcing water through them. 

out the hard labor. Washes clothes 
quickly, easily and without wear 
or tear, 

Cleans all the clothes, thick, heavy 
pieces, blankets, bedspreads, overalls 
working jackets and delicate piec 
like lace curtains, fine linen, lig 
children’s dresses, ladies’ waists. i 
The Flood City Washer can be used on any 
tub, wooden or stationary. Substanti 

made from best materials, it is wear- 

Saves enough to pay for itself in one mon! 


Style A, Heavy copper, $2.5 
Style B, Heavy tin plate, $2. 


Ask your dealer to show you or send to 
us and we will ship express paid and — 
money back if the washer fails to do” 
what we claim for it. 


Send for free booklet ‘‘Our Way of Was 


THE FLOOD CITY WASHER CO., 
14 Market St., Curwensville, Pa. 


If You Want to Know 5 4 : 4 


THE BEST FARM PAPER 


Send $1 for One Year, Weekly 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 411 Pearl St., New 


Guaranteed 
for 6 months 


of Smoot 


OLIN 


on & Healy Cremonatone Violin is wo 


ON & HEAL 


95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


EVERY TRAVELER 
OUGHT TO CARRY A 


No dropper required. It fills 
itself wherever there isink. It 
never leaks or scratches, but 
always writes. 


Price, $2.50, postpaid 


4et us send you a Case, 


GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


AGENTS 


$10 a day. 
FREE to workers. 


ENTS that PROTECT 


Fine Tone 
chase of a violin is an important thing. 
t get the best musical value to be had? 


d if you will read its history you will 
why it excels 
and why solo- 
where gladly 
which is $100. 

dent Violin is also the leader in its class 

$15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 


h tells all about violins and all other 
truments, 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 


refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 
ix pens sent for a week’s trial to responsible 
ms giving references. We stand all the ex- 


“I MADE $12 bay 


_ From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 i 


THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 


Dayton, Ohio | 


for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 


at our risk 


We know that Manheim 
Mendless Hose will stand the 
hardest wear, and we show our 
faith in them by guaranteeing 
them for six months. You get a 
new pair free for every pair that 
needs darning within that time. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


are good and strong and durable or 
we couldn’t afford to give such a 
guarantee, and what’s more we don’t 
add an extra profit to cover our risk. 

Well knit from extra quality yarn, 
and doubly re-enforced at the toes 
and heels. As soft and comfortable 
after washing as when new. 


A very acceptable Christmas gift 


Men’s socks. Sizes 9% to 11%, in black, light 
and dark tan, navy blue and gray — fast colors. 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with 
guarantee, $1. 

Women’s stockings. Sizes 8 to 10%, in black, 
and light and dark tan —fast colors. Sold only 
6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1.50. 

If your dealer hasn't Manheim Mendless Hose, 
don’t accept a substitute. Send us $1 for men’s 
or $1.50 for women’s, state size (or size of shoe) 
and color—assorted colors if desired—and we will 
send you 6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers in territory 
where we are not represented. 
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, order it for you. 


OAS 


HE exhilaration afforded by skating has no parallel 

in any other sport. You will feel better yourself if 
you will take an occasional spin on the ice. Be sure 
your skates are perfectly fitted and substantially con- 
structed—free from faulty material and careless work- 
manship, In short, buy the celebrated 


Barney & Berry Skates. 


(Quality Made the Name Famous) 


Let us send you our new illustrated catalog. Make your 
selection and then tell your hardware or sporting goods 
dealer just what you want. He will have it or will 


Complete Hockey Rules and directions for constructing 
VAX@& an ice rink alsoappear in catalog. Write for itat once. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
111 Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 


CANADIAN 


Inner Comfort for Sportsmen 
Hot or Cold Drinks All Day Long 


Going shooting, fishing, boating, motoring or camping? Then see that 
the liquid is carried in a CALORIS Bottle — the wonderful vacuum bottle 
that keeps things ice cold for 84 hours or steaming hot 30 hours. Besides 
being the lowest in price the 


Caloris Bottle 


is sold with a guarantee. 
stitutes. Get the CALORIS. 
PRICES, INDIVIDUAL BOTTLES: 
Metal Covered, Pints, $3.50; Quarts, $5.50. 
Wicker Covered, Pints, $3.00; Quarts, $4.50. 
Two wicker covered pint bottles in substantial fibroid case, $6.00. 


If not at your dealer’s, remit direct. Sent anywhere in United States 
on receipt of price. Guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


Caloris Manufacturing Company, 2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Has no end of uses in the home. Avoid sub- 
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A trim and jaunty Over- 
coat, made in the good, 
Peck way for men who 
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Peck Clothing, cut from fifteen 
models to suit all tastes and made 
superbly from many choice fab- 
rics, covers all clothing require- 
ments from the ultra-conservative 


oa a. 


( 
_to the extreme ‘‘trigness”’ de- \ 
manded by the young. Itis sold 
by leading dealers everywhere. «i 
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If you do not know where 
it is to be bought, ask us, 
and we will send you our 
unigue and artistic ‘* Dress 
Guide,’’ showing the 
proper apparel for all 


occasions in all seasons. 
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W.S. Peck & Go. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Economy in 
Leather Belting 


Whether your leather belting 
costs much or little per year, it’s 
an expense that you want to cut 
down as much as you can, 

It makes no difference how hard you work 
your belts or under what trying conditions— 
you will have the most economical belt youcan 
buy if you use 


Sea Lion 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Leather Belting 


Made especially to run under the most adverse 
conditions, suchas severe weather, undera broil- 
ing sun in tropic humidity or through a flooded 
wheel-pit. Subject it to any of the things that 
work hardship on other belts and you’ll still get 
more efficiency and service out of Sea Lion 
Leather Belting than ordinary belts give under 
the most favorable conditions. 

We also make Reliance, Imperial, Sterling 
and Dynamo, leather Belting, each equally 
as good for specific purposes. 

We guarantee every foot of Sea Lion 
and Reliance Belting perfect and pro- 
tect purchasers by holding ourselves 
liable at all times to replace any belt 
defective in stock or workmanship. 
Atrial of our belting will prove that it 
saves money. Write us about your 
belts and we will go into details and 
send you a book on leather belting. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 
14 South Green Street, Chicago. 


Branches — New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
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Artistic and original designs, 
beautiful finishes in gold or silver 
and superior quality throughout 
—that’s why Reisner Pins lead among 
colleges, schools, fraternities and 
clubs. Write for “‘Odd Things in 


College Jewelry’’—an illustrated 
booklet of Pins, Medals, etc., that will 
interest you, Free on request. BBB { 3 
Fraternity and Class Pipes, Get (3 
offex to College Book Stores. 


G. WM. REISNER, 204 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. | ud 
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_ ~ hd 
Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence { 
f Cheaper than wood, com- ( j 
bining strength and art. (3 
For lawns, churches, 
cemeteries. Send for ‘e 
gett Free Catalog. Address ry is. 
The Ward Fence Co. (3 
“ Box 735, Decatur, Ind, VI0T 
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MORNING 
TOILET 


COMES OUT 
A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


We couldn’t preva the Greate so we Senorored the Tube 


Delicious,\antiseptic— more convenient, more efficient, less wasteful Get acquainted through the convenience of the ribbon tube, rk 


ex or liquid. A perfect dentifrice in a perfect package. friends through the superiority of the cream. 


SHAVING | " 


Better than the Soap you Thought was Best 


We do not need to quote the statement that our shaving soap A trial will prove that in its antiseptic and aseptic oy alities, its f 
will not smart or dry on the face. The truth needs no quota- creamy lather, its generous size, and its refreshing é fect on the { 


tion marks, CoNsetcs SHEXIHS Stick is unequalled. 


“COLEO SOAP_ 


a OT At 


The Teck of a Century of Chow Making 


Of vegetable oils only and with absolutely no free alkali. Its abundant lather and rare medicinal qualities make a per 


“C” —is for “Colgate” —OLEO is Latin meaning “from oil.” combination for general toilet use. 


NOW SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Trial size packages of the above will be sent you on receipt of a 2 cent stamp for the Dental Cream or 4c 
in stamps for the Shaving Stick or Coleo Soap. Address COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John Street, N.Y. 
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The name “Colgate & Co.” on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the “Sterling” mark on Silvel, 
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The Very Newest Idea in 


| PRUDENTIAL 


Life Insurance 
A Statement by the President: 


HERE is no other business which bears so important a relation to the welfare of 
the family as that of Life Insurance. The Prudential’s object is to provide for 
the men and women of the United States the most practical form of Life Insur- 

ance Protection—that which will contribute most completely to the welfare of those for 
whose benefit Life Insurance is taken. 


With this sincere purpose in mind, The Prudential is issuing a Life Insurance Policy 
which, it is believed, meets more closely the necessities of the family—those who are left 
behind when the breadwinner dies—than any other form of Life Insurance before the 
American people to-day. 

It is called the Monthly Income Policy, from the fact that the proceeds, instead of being 
payable in one sum, are paid to the family in a series of checks on the first of each month,— 
and continue for a period of 20 years or for the lifetime of the Beneficiary if it has been 
so selected. 


a 


The great advantages of this plan are apparent. Think of being able to leave your 
wife a Monthly Income,—a guaranteed sum which nothing can disturb—not affected by 
hard times, bad judgment in investments—which cannot be lost, depreciated or stolen— 
but which will come to her regularly every month for twenty years, or her lifetime, —thus 
enabling her to adjust the family expenditures, relieving her from all worry and putting 
poverty out of reach. 


This is just what the new Monthly Income Policy accomplishes—it pays the rent, 
the household bills, provides food, clothing, education for the children—perpetuates your 
salary in fact—all by a monthly Income which cannot fail. 


THE COST of this policy is low. For example, if you should be 30 years old you could, by paying The Prudential 
$167.35 per year (which means a saving of only $13.95 per month, or about $3.50 per week), assure to your family after your 
death $50 Every Month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! At slightly higher cost, you could make this Income payable to 
your wife or daughter for her entire lifetime. This is called the Whole Life Plan. / 


You can also arrange to confine all your payments to the Company to the first 20 years after taking out the Policy. This 
is called the 20 Payment Life Plan. 


Now suppose you would like to arrange to protect your own old age—to assure yourself of an Income which would start 20 
years from to-day, if living, and last for 20 years longer, or—for you as long as you live and your wife as long as she lives if 
she survives you. This can be done too, under the Endowment Plan. 


Suppose you and your wife were both 40 years of age: $214.20 per year (a saving of $4.12 weekly) paid to the Company 
for 20 years would provide a guaranteed Income of $25 per month, beginning at age 60 and continuing as long as either you or 
your wife should live,—and in any event for not less than 20 years. 


Every rate and value in this Policy is absolutely guaranteed—in the Policy itself—while back of it are the great resources 
of The Prudential. 


The success already attending this new Monthly Income Policy proves that it is striking the keynote of popular demand. 
You cannot afford to ignore a method of providing for your family or for your own old age a protection so sensible, so sure, 
so convenient, and so inexpensive. We wish to tell you what The Prudential can do for You in this matter. Write now while 
the subject is fresh in your mind. We will furnish you full Information —just adapted to Your particular case. 


__ Remember, we believe this to be the greatest plan for the protection of your family ever devised — marking an epoch in 
Life Insurance. You should take advantage of it, for your family’s sake. Write Now to 


The Prudential Insurance Co. ; 
OF AMERICA . | 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. P, id t 
resiaen 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


In order that we shall know where you read this we would appreciate it if you would mention this publication in your letter. 


A’D' 1728 by Benj. Franklin Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office 


as Second-~Class Matter. 
Published Weekly at 425 Arch Street by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


London: Hastings House,10, Norfolk Street, Strand,W.C. 
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DECORATIONS 


HE stars burn 
out one by one 
like candles in too 
long a night. 
Children, youlove the snow. 

You play in it, you hunt in it; 

it brings the tinkling of sleigh- 

bells, it gives white wings to the trees 

and new robes to the world. Whenever 
it falls in your country, sooner or later it van- 
_ ishes: forever falling and rising, forming and 
_ falling and melting and rising again—on and 
_ on through the ages. 

If you should start from your homes and 
travel northward, after a while you would find 
that everything is steadily changing: the air 
grows colder, living things begin to be left behind, 
those that remain begin to look white, the music 
of the earth begins to die out; you think no more 
of color and joy and song. On you journey, and 
always you are traveling toward the silent, the white, 
the dead. And at last you come to the land of sunlessness 
and silence—the reign of snow. 

If you should start from your homes and travel south- 
ward, as you crossed land after land, in the same way you 
would begin to see that life was failing, colors fading, the 
earth’s harmonies being replaced by the discords of Nature’s 
lifeless forces, storming, crushing, grinding. And at last you 

would reach the threshold of another world that you dared not 

enter and that nothing alive ever faces—the home of the frost. 

If you should rise straight into the air above your house- 
tops, as though you were climbing the side of an unseen 
mountain, you would find at last that you had ascended to a 
height where the mountain would be capped with snow. All 

_Yound the earth, wherever its mountains are high enough, 
their summits are capped with the one same snow; for above 
us, everywhere, lies the upper land of eternal cold. 

Some time in the future, we do not know when, but some 
time in the future, the Spirit of the Cold at the north will 
move southward; the Spirit of the Cold at the south will move 
northward; the Spirit of the Cold in the upper air will move 
downward to meet the other two. When the three meet there 
will be for the earth one whiteness and silence—rest. 


A great time had passed—how great no one knew; there 
Was none to measure it. 

: It was twilight and it was snowing. On a steep mountain- 
Side, near its bald summit, thousands of feet above the line 
that any other living thing had ever crossed, stood two glorious 
fir trees, strongest and last of their race. They had climbed 
out of the valley below to this lone height, and there had so 
rooted themselves in rock and soil that the sturdiest gale had 
never been able to dislodge them; and now the twain occupied 
that beetling rock as the final sentinels of mortal things. 

_ They looked out toward the land on one side of the mountain; 
a the foot of it lay a valley, and there, in old human times, 

a village had thriven, church spires had risen, bridal candles had 
twinkled at twilight. On the opposite side they looked toward the 
—once the rolling, blue ocean, singing its great song, but: level now 
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: and white and still at 
last —its voice hushed with 
all other voices—the roar of 
its battleships ended long ago. 
One fir tree grew lower down than 
the other, its head barely reached 
up to its comrade’s breast. They had 
long shared with each other the wordless 
wisdom of their race; and now, as a slow, 
bitter wind wandered across the delicate green 
harps of their leaves, they began to chant— 
harping like harpers of old who never tired of 

the past. 

The fir below, as the snowflakes fell on its locks 
and sifted closely in about its throat, shook 
itself bravely and sang: 

‘Comrade, the end for us draws nigh; the snow 

is creeping up. To-night it will place its cap upon 

my head. I shall close my eyes and follow all things 
into their sleep.” 

“Yes,” thrummed the fir above, “follow all things 

into their sleep. If they were thus to sleep at last, 
why were they ever awakened? It isa mystery.” 
The whirling wind caught the words and bore them to the 

right and to the left over land and over sea: 
“Mystery—mystery—mystery.”’ 

Twilight deepened. The snow scarcely fell; the clouds 
trailed through the trees so close and low that the flakes 
were formed amid the boughs and rested where they were 
created. At intervals out of the clouds and darkness the 

low musings went on: 

‘Where now is the Little Brother of the Trees—him of the 

long thoughts and the brief shadow?” 

“He thought that he alone of earthly things was immortal.”’ 

“Our people, the Evergreens, were thrust forth on the earth a 

million ages before he appeared; and weare still here, a million 
ages since he left, leaving not a trace of himself behind.”’ 

‘“The most fragile moss was born before he was born; and 
the moss outlasted him.” 

“The frailest fern was not so perishable.” 

‘Yet he believed he should have eternal youth.” 

“That his race would return to some Power who had sent 
it forth.” 
“That he was ever being borne onward to some far-off, divine 
event, where there was justice.” 
“Yes, where there was justice.” 
“Of old it was their custom to heap white flowers above their 
dead.” 
‘‘Now white flowers cover them—the frozen white flowers 
of the sky.” 
It was night now about the mountaintop—deep night above 
it. At intervals the communing of the firs started up afresh: 
“Had they known how alone in the universe they were, would 
they not have turned to each other for happiness?” 
“‘ Would not all have helped each?” 


Lfeiaes Bh “Would not each have helped all?” 
Gui. ‘‘Would they have so mingled their wars with their prayers?”’ 


~ ““Would they not have thrown away their weapons and thrown their 
arms around one another? It was all a mystery.” 
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“Mystery—mystery.” 

Once in the night they 
sounded in unison: 

“And all the gods of 
earth—its many gods in 
many lands with many 
faces—they sleep now in 
their ancient temples; on 
them has fallen at last 
their unending dusk.”’ 

“And the shepherds 
who avowed that they 
were appointed by the 
Creator of the universe 
to lead other men as 
their sheep—what differ- 
ence is there now be- 
tween the sheep and the 
shepherds?” 

‘The shepherds lie 
with the sheep in the 
same white pastures.” 

“Still, what think you 
became of all that men 
did?” 

‘“Whither did Science 
go? How could it come 
to naught?” 
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“And that seven-branched golden candlestick of inner 
light that was his Art—was there no other sphere to which 
it could be transferred, lovely and eternal?” 

“And what became of Love?” 

“‘ What became of the woman who asked for nothing in 
life but love and youth?”’ 

““What became of the man who was true?”’ 

“Think you that all of them are not gathered else- 
where—strangely changed, yet the same? Is some other 
quenchless star their safe habitation?”’ 

“What do we know; what did he know on earth? It 
was a mystery.” 

“Tt was all a mystery.” 

If there had been a clock to measure the hour it must 
now have been near midnight. Suddenly the fir below 
harped most’ tenderly: 

“The children! What became of the children? Where 
did the myriads of them march to? What was the end of 
the march of the earth’s children?” 

“Be still!’ whispered the firabove. ‘Atthat moment I 
felt the soft fingers of a child searching my boughs. Was 
not this what in human times they called Christmas Eve?” 

‘“Hearken!’ whispered the fir below. “‘ Down in the valley 
elfin horns are blowing and elfin drumsare beating. Did you 
hearthat—faint and faraway? It was the bells of the rein- 
deer! It passed: it was the wandering soul of Christmas.”’ 

‘Not long after this the fir below struck its green harp 
for the last time: 


“Comrade, it istheend 
forme. Good-night!”’ 

Silently the snow 
closed over it. 

The other fir now 
stood alone. The snow 
crept higher and higher. 
It bravely shook itself 
loose. Late in the long 
night it communed once 
more, solitary: 

“‘T, then, close the 
train of earthly things. 
And I wasthe emblem of 
immortality; let the high- 
est be the last to perish! 
Power, that put forth 
all things for a purpose, 
you have fulfilled, with- 
out explaining it, that 
purpose. I follow all 
things into their sleep.” 

In the morning there 
was no trace of it. 

The sun rose clear on 
the mountaintops, white 
and cold and at peace. 

The earth was dead. 


F THE rush to the genealogists 
| keeps up we Americans shall 
soon lead the world in ances- 
tors. The birth rate among people of wealth is said to be 
at a low ebb, but the increase of their families in the other 
direction has never been so rapid. Even many of us in 
more moderate circumstances are acquiring lineages by the 
yard, and soon we shall all be old, old families, if we can 
manage to pay the price. Ancestors come high, that’s the 
great drawback, and they are growing more and more 
expensive all the time. 

It didn’t used to cost very much to find out who grand- 
father’s father was thirty or forty years ago, when most 
people never thought of digging back more than a genera- 
tion or two into the unknown. There were always a few 
stray, hungry-looking family historians, men who had 
blundered into their calling a generation or two too soon, 
whose ambition never rose above a job at two dollars a 
day. Ofcourse one couldn’t expect very much at that price. 
These humble delvers into the past couldn’t do much more 
than pore over a few old church or town registers within 
easy reach, and they considered it a triumph to add a cen- 
tury to an employer’s line of descent. Even then the 
chances were even up that he had been presented with 
forebears that didn’t belong to him, for in pedigree hunt- 
ing the danger of mistakes is greater, perhaps, than in 
any other line of work. 


Family Trees the Most Costly of All 


But nowadays there is the trained expert who travels 
about through New England and the South uncovering 
the history of his employer’s dead relatives in all sorts of 
odd places, and who will spend years in forming a family 
tree complete in all its branches from the first immigrant. 

And this expert now finds his work supplemented by 
that of an even more highly-trained investigator, who has 
come here from the Old World to introduce relatives who 
lived when knights were bold and barons held their sway. 

This latest arrival in the field is a philologist, a pale- 
ographer, versed in medizval Latin, Anglo-Saxon and old 
French. He has studied for years in European archives 
and libraries. He has channels of information that the 
average person would never think of. He delves in 
Domesday books, monastic records, chartularies, chron- 
icles, heraldic manuscript collections, funeral and marriage 
certificates, school records, university registers, the 
French, Gascon and Norman rolls, sign manuals and 
signet bills, heralds’ visitations, and a hundred other 
records of bygone centuries. 

This marvel of scholarship will charge you one hundred 
dollars a day, four hundred and fifty dollars a week, fifteen 
hundred dollars a month, besides expenses, without any 
guarantee as to character or standing of ancestors, and 
sometimes it takes him a year or even longer to trace a 
pedigree until it vanishes in the mists of remote ages. 
And when it comes to the compiling of a complete family 
history, a matter that may involve looking through one 
hundred thousand documents and manuscripts, he may 
take three or four times as long, in which case his bill will 
be enough to stagger even a millionaire. But the man 


Digging Up the Root of the Family Tree 
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who cannot afford such a high-priced family tree can console 
himself with the knowledge that the hunt often leads to 
many a disappointment. Often a man pays ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars only to discover a very ordinary lot of rela- 
tives indeed, the kind of people he and his wife wouldn’t 
have cared to meet socially. In such a case the only con- 
solation lies in the hope of digging back a little further 
eventually, if there is money enough left in the family 
treasury, and getting into more aristocratic circles, perhaps 
even to royalty itself. Sometimes it isa matter of several 
years to add really desirable relatives from the past to the 
clan, the kind you can hang up on the wall and tell your 
friendsabout. The reliable genealogist hasan awful way of 
digging up one now and then who isn’t fit to be mentioned. 

It comes as a rude shock when a man who has always 
prided himself on his ancestry finds an unkempt rascal 
from some long-buried period being introduced into the 
family circle as a blood relation. So it was in the case of a 
certain scion of an old Boston family, a member of many 
fashionable clubs, who with a consuming thirst for knowl- 
edge of his forebears came to New York from the Back Bay 
district and set one of these skilled investigators at work. 

“Tam a direct descendant of a Pilgrim Father, a direct 
descendant, sir,’ said the man from the Hub impress- 
ively. ‘‘But we have never been able to trace our family 
on the other side. There is, however, a tradition, which I 
believe is founded on fact, that we come of a ducal line.” 

The professional pedigree hunter took the meagre facts 
that were presented to him concerning the Pilgrim Father 
and the following week set sail for England. Two months 
later he came across his employer in London. 

“‘T have found your Pilgrim ancestor,” said the genealo- 
gist, ““and have traced him back through two generations.” 

“By George! You don’t say so!” cried the Bostonian 
enthusiastically. ‘That is good news indeed.” 

“The immigrant was a poor farmer in Devonshire,” 
continued the genealogist, ‘‘as was his father before him. 
But the grandfather was of a somewhat different sort.” 

“Ah!” interjected his employer. ‘‘Now we're getting 
somewhere.”’ 

“T haven’t been able as yet to find out much about 
him,” said the genealogist, ‘‘ except the record of his death. 
Er—he died very suddenly. To tell the truth, he was 
hung—at Tyburn for stealing.” 

The descendant of the Pilgrims went up out of his chair 
as if something had stung him. ‘‘What!” he roared. 
“You mean to tell me I’m descended from a thief?” 

“However,” went on the genealogist, ‘I have hopes of 
getting back a 

“Back—not another step!” thundered his employer. 
“T’ve had enough. I’ll pay your bill and that’ll end it.” 

It cost him almost four thousand dollars to make that 
distressing discovery. 

So many times do pedigree hunters encounter unpleas- 
ant revelations of this sort that it has become a moot 


ethics of their profession should 
not allow of withholding a disclo- 
sure that would be sure to give a most disagreeable shock 
to a respectable family. Here isa casein point. Ina New 
England town lived a nice old lady who had a vague idea 
of who her great-grandfather was, but, although taking the 
utmost pride in the short lineage within her knowledge, 
knew nothing at all of the generations that preceded him. 
She hired a genealogist to look them up. He dug about in 
New England church and town records, scraped the moss 


question among them whether the 


off some old gravestones for the inscriptions, got back — 


another generation or two and then found a clew that sent 


him to Virginia. At last he brought up in a sleepy little — 


town in the wilds of Northumberland County. There, 


after a long search through the musty old papers in the 
courthouse, he discovered what he was after, a record of — 


the man who turned out to be the old lady’s first American 
ancestor. But it was the record of his conviction and 
sentence to prison on a charge of a nature that would have 
blackened for life the reputation of anybody. Of all the 
old reprobates of Colonial days he had gone the limit. His 
character, apparently, had not a single redeeming feature. 


‘The effect this discovery would have upon the nice old — 


lady back in New England was carefully considered by the 


genealogist. He went back to her and perjured himself — 


like a gentleman. 
American line, he explained, but the facts to be obtained 


concerning him were extremely meagre, although he had — 


evidently been a man of some reputation. He had picked 

up, too, for a trifling sum what was evidently a portrait of 

her ancestor and would be pleased to present it to her. 
That portrait is hanging on the wall of the old lady’s 


parlor to-day as an inspiration to her small grandchildren, 


who look up to it with pride as she tells them what a fine 


He had discovered the founder of her — 


man their many times great-grandfather was, the same — 


festive colonist who served a term behind the bars. 


The Pampered Plutocrat’s Buccaneer 


Bu the genealogist is never quite sure of how his client | 


is going to take a revelation of the shortcomings of an 


ancestor. A pale, thin, luxurious young man who took 


only a languid interest in life was informed by his family 


historian that he had discovered that one of his progen- _ 


itors had been a member of a buccaneering crew on the 


Spanish Main. The agent broke the news gingerly and — 


with much anxiety. The young man was lounging back on 
a divan at the time, attired in a silk dressing-gown and lei- 
surely sipping a cup of tea. It was hard for the genealogist 
to believe that he was looking upon the descendant of such 
a wild outlaw as he had dug-up from the depths of the past. 
To the agent’s astonishment the pampered child of 
wealth rose up with a shout of joy and, hastily setting his 
cup of tea aside, embraced him rapturously. : 
“You don’t mean to tell me,” he cried, ‘‘that an ances- 


tor of mine had the nerve to be a pirate! Good for the es 4 


boy! He was the real thing.” 


est in their ancestry, since so very few of them can 
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It is beyond the comprehension of the foreign genealo- | 


gist why the Americans are developing such an eager inter- | 
e 


traced back to any but very plain people. Europeans, 
unless they happen to be of noble descent, pay little atten- 
tion to their forefathers. Professional pedigree hunters in 
England, or in any European country for that matter, 
would starve to death if it were not for an occasional legal 
matter that renders their services necessary. That is why 
most of the foreigners who take up genealogy as a pro- 
fession are coming over here, where they find very few 
Americans as well equipped as they are to compete with. 

They find eager patrons among the very wealthy old 
New York families, almost all of whom, the Astors, the 
Vanderbilts and the Rhinelanders among them, are repre- 
sented in the New York Genealogical Society, which has a 
fine building of its own in Fifty-eighth Street, a stone’s 
throw from Central Park. J. Pierpont Morgan is an 
active member of this organization. So is Andrew Car- 
negie. So are John D. Rockefeller and his brother 
William. You have to be somebody to belong to this 
society. And yet, as one of its members explained recently, 
genealogy is the most democratic of hobbies, for it shows 
that we are all descendants of kings and beggars. 

Talking about kings, there is hardly a New York family 
of great wealth that has not been connected with some 
ancient throne by some genealogical adventurer. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan has a chart that shows him to be a direct 
descendant of Gwynned Cymric, King of Wales thirteen 
hundred years ago. John D. Rockefeller’s lineage has 
been traced through his mother’s side, through the multi- 
tudinous Avery family of New England, to King Duncan, 
who was murdered by 
Macbeth. For the 
Astors has been found 
a Prince of Asturias. 

But Mr. Morgan, 
though he was willing to 
pay a fat price for his 
chart, cannot look upon 
it without serious mis- 
givings, for he knows 
that it is rare, indeed, 
that an American can be 
traced back, to a cer- 
tainty, even as far as the 
early fifteenth century, 
there being very few, if 
any, parish records in 
the British Isles that 
antedate 1520. Very 
likely Mr. Rockefeller, 
who, it is said, in the 
male line, has never been 
able to get back beyond 
Godfrey Rockefeller, 
who lived in one of the 
German settlements of 
northern New York, is 
equally skeptical of his 
own royal lineage, 
although a few families 
in the South have been 
traced to Duncan with- 
outa doubtful linkin the 
chain. Asforthe Astors, 
they realized long ago 
that there was no ground 
for the story of their 
descent fromtheSpanish 
prince, and the first an- 
cestor on their family 
tree is still Jacob Ash- 
doer, or Astor, the jolly 
marketman, who lived 
in Walddorf, in Baden. 

Many comparatively 
unknown people there 
are in America who can 
boast .of far more dis- 
tinguished ancestry and 
longer lineage than can 
any of therichand prom- 
inent members of this 
aristocratic organiza- 
tion. Many a prominent 
New York family would 
be glad indeed of a line 
of descent to compare 
with that of Thornton 
Augustine Washington, 
a pharmacist near 
Index, Cass County, 
Missouri, the lineal de- 
scendant of Thornton 
Washington, George 
Washington’s eldest full 
brother. If the first 
President had taken the 
advice of one of his 
officers, Colonel Nicola, 


Our Neighbor, he calls me his Little Boy Blue 
Whenever he goes by our yard; 

And he says,{‘Good-morning’’ or ‘‘How-do-you-do?”’ 
But sometimes he winks awful hard. 

I guess he don’t know what my name really is, 
Or else he forgot, if he knew; 

And my! You would think I am really part his — 
He calls me his Little Boy Blue! 


Our Neighbor, he told me that Little Boy Blue 
Cnce stood all his toys in a row, 

And said, ‘‘ Now, don’t go till I come back for you’’ — 
But that was a long time ago. 

And one time, at Christmas, when I had a tree, 
He brought me a sled, all brand-new, 

And smiled when he said it was partly for me 
And partly for Little Boy Blue. 


and had seized supreme power, what might have been the 
consequences? It is reasonable to suppose that the mon- 
archy would have reverted to a republic before long. In 
that case this Missouri druggist, as pretender to the 
throne, might to-day be backed by a royalist party, basing 
his claim on the English law.of royal succession. 

All kinds of queer fish with nothing to do are caught by 
the fascination of pedigree hunting. You find men and 
women in the New York Genealogical Society’s library 
with whom genealogical investigation has become an 
obsession. One of the members solemnly assured some 
recent visitors to the library that he could trace his lineage 
direct to Adam and Eve, and he unrolled a chart five yards 
long, showing his descent from the Garden of Eden through 
one hundred and ninety-three generations. 

They gazed at him in wonder. Talk about ancestors! 
Who could ever hope to get ahead of a man with such a 
pedigree as that? He had most people who pride them- 
selves on ancient lineage beaten to a standstill. 

And a surprising number of people have implicit faith 
in this chart, on which are the Saltonstalls and several 
other old New: England families, and .it occupies an 
important place in the society’s library. 

But it is not always a desire for a long lineage that leads 
one to invest in an investigation of his family tree. A year 
ago a well-known business man enlisted the services of one 
of New York’s most scholarly genealogists. 

“T don’t care a hang for coats of arms or aristocratic 
ancestors,’’ said the client. ‘‘My father was a poor 


Drawn by James M. Preston 


A Present for Little Boy Blue 


By J. W. FOLEY 


Our Neighbor, he’s not going to have any tree, 
So he says the best he can do 

Is try to get something to partly give me 
And partly give Little Boy Blue. 

Because, if he’s here, it would make him so glad, 
And he said he knew it was true 

That ever and ever so many folks had 
A boy just like Little Boy Blue. 


Our Neighbor, he calls me his Little Boy Blue, 
And said he would like to help trim 

Our tree when it came—he would feel that he knew 
It was partly for me and for him. 

He said he would fix it with lights and wax flowers, 
With popcorn and berries—you see, 

He’d like to come over and help to trim ours— 
He’s not going to have any tree! 
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farmer, and I don’t know anything about more than two 
generations on either side. But those I know about 
didn’t have any ability in the money-making line. What’s 
more, none of ’em knew anything about music or cared 
about it. My father couldn’t tell one note from another— 
couldn’t even play a jew’s-harp. Yet I know how to make 
money, for I’ve built up a big fortune, and I know good 
music, too. I can play classical pieces on the piano, 
though I’ve never had a lesson, and there’s nothing I 
enjoy more than going to the opera. Now, I want to know 
where those two streaks in me came from.”’ 

The genealogist traced him back into England, but 
through all the generations discovered only poor, ignorant 
and ordinary people. He kept on; still nothing but the 
crudest lot imaginable. And then, at last, thirteen genera- 
tions back, he found an ancestor in Scotland who had not 
only acquired immense tracts of land through his own 
efforts, but also had been noted for his passion for music. 

“It’s wonderful how characteristics will crop out after 
being buried for generations and generations,” said the 
genealogist after telling the story. ‘‘It’s the same way with 
faces. I’vemetmenand women whose prototypes I’ve seen 
among portraits of their ancestors of three hundred years 
before. Why, I’ve seen Marie Antoinette a dozen times 
in the streets of New York. Who were those women? 
Could they have been descendants of the Queen’s an- 
cestors? Or did the Dauphin really survive and, perhaps, 
wander to America and found a family here? Sometimes I 
walk through the streets like a man in a dream, and the 
crowd that goes by me 
are figures from long ago 
—men and women that 
I have seen, time and 
time again, in old pic- 
tures. Only yesterday 
I saw Catherine the 
Great in the subway. 
She hadn’t changed a 
particle, except in the 
matter of clothes. Come 
here and look out of the 
window.” 

His office fronted on 
lower Broadway, and 
on the other side of the 
crowded streeta fat man 
with a wooden leg was 
leaning against a doocr- 
way holding out a tin 
cup. 

“Look at that beggar 
over there,” exclaimed 
the genealogist. ‘“‘Isn’t 
he the living image of 
Henry the Highth? He 
may be his lineal de- 
scendant for all we 
know.” 

There certainly was 
an astonishing resem- 
blance to the Holbein 
portrait of the old 
English king. 

The beggar snapped 
his fingers at a newsboy 
with the air of one who 
had been born to com- 
mand, then crouched 
down on the step and 
watched with blinking 
eyes the passing crowd. 
There was something 
medieval about him. 
He seemed altogether 
out of place in a modern 
city. 

“Tf you want to know 
my opinion,” said the 
genealogist, ‘“‘I believe 
that is old Henry him- 
self come to life again.” 

Who knows?’ At least 
it would not have been 
so surprising if the beg- 
gar had been one of King 
Henry’s blood relations. 
There must be tens of 
thousands of American 
descendants of kings of 
that period and earlier. 

But stop and do a 
little figuring, and see 
what it means, so far as 
arithmetic shows, to be 
descended froma king of 
three hundred yearsago. 
In three hundred years 
(Concluded on Page 40) 
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And We Rode on, the Line Sleeping, the Sabres Clanking Now and Then, the Horses Blowing Through Their Delicate Nostrils 


\ K ) HILE the twilight faded from Little 

Traverse Bay they sat on the hotel 

veranda and told stories of the great 

war. When the Colonel had done the only 

one who had not contributed to the sym- 

posium was the gentleman with the white hair and mus- 
tache and the profile of a field-marshal. 

“You were in the war, of course, Mr. Davenport?” 
asked one of the Northerners, who wore in his lapel the 
button of the Loyal Legion. 

“T can claim little in that respect,’ said Davenport, 
“though I did see one night of service—if such it can be 
called—that I sometimes recall.” 

““Why, I never knew you were in the army,” said the 
other Southerner, turning to Davenport with a move- 
ment which, for an instant, caught him in a sense of 
mutual interest from which the others were excluded. 

“Oh, yes; in fact,’’ Davenport paused to relight 
his pipe, ‘‘ I served in both armies, the Northern and 
the Southern’’—as he puffed, the tiny flame of the 
match for a moment lit up his handsome face with 
its ruddy illumination—‘‘and under two of the most 
brilliant cavalry leaders of our armies—and was 
mentioned personally by two leading generals of the 
opposing forces.” 

A faint smile flickered an instant in the light of 
the match before he puffed it out. Colonel Hickman, 
the Northerner, who knew Davenport only asa man 
who lightened social occasions with his good humor, 
said: : 

“What’s this? Another of your jokes?” 

“Not atall,” said Davenport. ‘‘T’lltell youabout 
it if you eare to hear.” 

The naval officer lighted an anticipatory cigarette; 
the others smoked in silence, their cigars glowing 
and fading like fireflies in the gloom at that end of 
the gallery, and Davenport, when his pipe was draw- 
ing satisfactorily, said: 

“Although I have lived North all these years I 
was born and reared in northern Alabama. My 
father fellat Mill Springs. I can remember the day 
he went away —his new uniform of that soft, beauti- 
ful gray, and his red silk sash.’ Davenport spoke 
the word “‘gray’’ in the same significant tone he 
had employed in speaking the word “ Alabama.” 
“My mother died in April—of grief, they said.” 

He paused, achieved an impersonal tone and went 
on: “I was then about twelve, and we were living 
with my grandfather, Colonel Weaver, on his plan- 
tation, about ten miles from Florence. My grand- 
mother was dead. He was old and feeble, and the 
shock of mother’s death, an event which took from 
him his only remaining child, added greatly to the 
cares the times brought him. My Cousin John, 
his only other grandson, was in Forrest’s cavalry. 
Early in the war period he had gone to New Orleans 
and converted into gold as much of his property as 
he could; and among the fine excitements on which 
my young imagination fed, I recall the day he 
gave to Cousin John and me the boxes containing 
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a he 


forty-five thousand dollars in gold, and my grandmother’s 
jewels, sealed in an old jar, and told us to hide them 
away. ‘I prefer not to know where you conceal them,’ 
I remember him saying. ‘The times are troubled, I 
am old, the property belongs, anyway, to you and 
Weaver here’—he laid his thin hand on my shoulder— 
‘you must care for it yourselves.’ I remember, too, that 
warm day when Cousin John and I, with old Tobe to 
dig for us, buried that little fortune; the jewels in the 
orchard, the gold in 
Davenport stopped, seemed for an instant to think, 
then laughed slightly in his amused and careless way. 


Hanging Over 
the Baluster, 

I Could See, 
in the Light 
Tobe Made, 

a Man in 
Uniform—a 
Blue Uniform 


DUNN 


“But no matter; these details, after all, 
have nothing to do with the story. Cousin 
John went away, and grandfather and I 
lived on there alone, and from that planta- 
tion I watched the progress of the war, feed- 
ing on excitement, longing to go myself, begging grand- 
father to let me go, but I was too young and he was lonely. 
And the war rolled by and around us, sometimes too near 
for our comfort, but never too near for my boyish, romantic 
interest. Well, we came to the closing scenes of that war, 
though I did not know that they were the closing scenes, 
It was in the fall of ’64, and events were connected with 
the preliminary operations of Hood’s Tennessee campaign. 
Those were great days for me. General Forrest in com- 


mand of the Southern cavalry, and General Wilson in — 


command of the Northern cavalry, were circling about all 
over that country, fleeing from each other, pursuing each 
: other, wheeling round and round. Forrest was en- 
joying the éclat of his capture of the Undine, and 
was capturing other things than gunboats—horses, 
for instance, which were scarce. Both sides were 
raiding and commandeering wherever opportunity 
offered; they took horses from farmers, street cars, 
cireuses—anything and anybody. The road was 
filled with cavalrymen; they would sweep by, now 
the Southern men, now the Northern. Several 
times General Forrest himself came by and with his 
staff stopped at our house. He and grandfather 
were friends, though he never could stop long with 
us— General Wilson was usually too hot on his heels, 
or else he was on Wilson’s trail. 

“It was one of these hurried visits that ushered 
in the escapade I speak of. It was a beautiful day 
in November, and late in the afternoon I saw a 
party of horsemen coming down the pike. The sun 
made glittering points on the metal of 
uniform and accoutrement, and I ran into 
the road to see General Forrest dash up 
with his staff. You know what such a 
spectacle meant to a boy—the longing to 
mount and be off with them, to live that 
fine life in which, then, I could see no 
tragedy. I can see Forrest now, reining 
up his magnificent stallion, an erect figure 
in gray uniform, long, gray hair tossed by 
the wind, and uniform, boots and hair— 
even beardand eyelashes— powdered with 
a fine white dust. 

“<Call Colonel Weaver—quick!’ he 
commanded. I wassurprised; he usually 
rode in, but-I divined that now he was not 
going to dismount. I turned and told a 
negro to call my grandfather, and in a 
moment the old gentleman came, bareheaded, down 
the walk. He went up to General Forrest’s side, glad _ 
to see his friend. He stood there, his white head 


bared. Though Forrest was in a hurry he called | 


to his staff officers, ‘Keep your seats, gentle-_ 


men,’ swung down out of his saddle and clasped = 


Brandiaiher. s hand. y 


» 
| a 


_ After a long while I heard Tobe locking 


my grandfather was saying, ‘but I have 


~ “<Colonel Weaver,’ he said, ‘I’m in a devil of a hurry; 
we've been raiding—I have a lot of stock, cattle and 
horses, that I got from the Union fellows, and I must get it 
across the Tennessee. Wilson’s on my heels hot; he’ll 
be along here any time. Can you lend me some negroes to 
run the stock over the river!’ 

“*Certainly, General Forrest,’ said my grandfather. 
*Go call Mr. Paten,’ he commanded me, so as to lose no 
time. ‘Where shall I send them?’ 

“*Have them meet my men at Cushing’s Mill, about a 
mile above Endrow’s, as soon as they can. Good-by, 
Colonel; sorry I can’t stay longer.’ 

“He saluted, swung into the saddle and they galloped 
off. His advance guard was just coming down the road, 
thundering on the gallop—his staff was riding so hard as 
to outstrip them all. I stood gazing after the disappearing 
staff. 

““Why do you stand there, sir?’ exclaimed my grand- 
father. ‘Where’s Paten?’ 

“Paten was our overseer, and I ran then to eall him; he 
came; he hadn’t much to do in those days, poor fellow, 
and was glad enough of any occupation. My grandfather 
gave him directions, and pretty soon we could hear Paten 
shouting down at the quarters, and then 
he and about fifteen negroes were off. 
I wanted to go along, but my grand- 
father wouldn’t let me; I was disap- 
pointed, and even mad, but afterward— 
well, no matter; I’ll get ahead of my 
story. Grandfather had a chair brought 
out on the gallery, got his hat and cape, 
and we watched Forrest’s men go tearing 
by—some of them saw us and some of 
them recognized grandfather and waved 
a hasty salute, which he gravely returned 
with his stick. You could see that he 
was tickled to death. 

“All that evening he was nervous and 
anxious, moving about a good deal, peer- 
ing at his watch, going out and looking 
up and down the road. The hours went 
by. Once grandfather went out the back 
hallway and listened, with his good ear, 
toward the quarters. Then he went out 
on the gallery and listened again. Ten 
o'clock came, still no sign or sound of 
Paten or of General Wilson. At half- 
past ten he sent me to bed. You can 
send a boy to bed but you can’t make 
him sleep, and I lay there straining my 
ears. I knew my grandfather was up. 


up for the night. Then it was still—a 
long time; I don’t know how long, 
maybe half an hour, maybean hour; then 
Theard a voice, and a loud hammering of 
the knocker on the front door. I heard 
Tobe, then grandfather, then voices in 
parley. Then the door opened. I felt 
the rush of night air up the stairs to the 
landing where I had crept, and, hanging 
over the baluster, I could see, in the light 
Tobe made, a man in uniform—a blue 
uniform. I could see his boots, his sword, 
and when he threw off his cape I saw the 
silver eagles of a colonel on his shoulder 
straps. They were down there in our 
hall, the Union colonel, my grandfather 
and old Tobe, bearing two tall candles. 
Surely great things were doing that 
night! I leaned over the rail and 
watched and listened; a chill ran through 
me, my teeth chattered as with cold. 
“*T would willingly oblige you, sir,’ 


no one about the place who would answer 
your purpose. I can send one of my 
negroes if that : 

“*T don’t want a nigger,’ said the 
officer, almost impatiently, with that 
eurious Northern distrust of the indi- 
vidual of that race whom they love so in 
the mass—the very reverse of our atti- 
tude and feeling toward the negro. ‘I 
want a white man.’ 

““There are but three white persons on my plantation, 
sir,’ said grandpa: ‘my overseer, my grandson and myself. 
My overseer is not here to-night’—ah! I thought, where 
isPaten? Safely across the Tennessee ?—‘I myself, as you 
see, am too old; my grandson is a boy.’ 

““How old?’ he asked. 

“* Sixteen.’ 

““Where is he?’ 

_““*He has retired for the night.’ 
-“*Call him!’ said the Colonel peremptorily. 
_ The atmosphere grew tense; I could feel it. 
““Pardon me, sir,’ my grandfather was saying, and I 


_ could imagine him drawing himself up to full height, ‘but 
. 


I am not accustomed to receiving orders in my own house 
—or elsewhere, for the matter of that.’ 

““My heart was still for an instant. 

“*T ask your pardon, sir,’ said the officer promptly, and 
I liked him for it. ‘Is it asking too much for you to sum- 
mon your grandson?’ 

“*Not at all, sir,’ I heard grandfather say, and I knew 
he was bowing in his stately way. ‘Tobe, call Master 
Weaver.’ 

“T heard Tobe put down the candles and then start 
slowly up the stairway. 

““While we wait, sir,’ said my grandfather, ‘will you 
not enter my drawing-room and be seated? I, sir, am 
Colonel Weaver; whom have I the honor ; 

“T did not hear the rest, for I had reached my room, 
whither our old house-boy was following me. I did not 
care to have my grandfather know I had been eaves- 
dropping, and when Tobe came to my door and knocked I 
took my time and prolonged my pretended operation of 
dressing. I wore in those days a little cadet uniform of 


Confederate gray, with brass buttons, such as many young 
lads wore, and in my boyish pride I did not neglect to add to 
this the adornment of the cadet cap, with the gold letters, 


“*T am Not Accustomed to Receiving Orders in My Own House — or Elsewhere, 


for the Matter of That’” 


‘C. S.,’ on its front. Thus, in a moment, I descended 
the stairs. I heard some one tramping up and down before 


_the house outside, possibly an adjutant or an orderly of 


this Colonel’s. I could hear now and then the click of 
metal—were General Wilson’s soldiers there? 

“As I entered the parlor my grandfather looked up and 
said: 

“Colonel Hutchins, let me present my grandson, 
Master Weaver Davenport; Weaver, this is Colonel 
Hutchins, commanding the advance guard of General 
Wilson’s army.’ 

“‘T came to attention and saluted the tall, dark man 
who stood there with his back to the smouldering evening 
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embers in the fireplace, in the uniform of a colonel of 
cavalry. His boots were muddy, his uniform was stained 
with hard riding and he looked weary and jaded, yet 
restless and nervous. But his black eyes, lying in deep, 
dark circles, brightened. 

“* Rather a big boy,’ he said to himself, or to my grand- 
father more than tome. ‘Are youa soldier?’ he asked me, 
noting my uniform. 

“*No, sir,’ I replied, ‘but I wish I were. 
if : 

““Tf what?’ 

““Tf my grandfather would let me.’ 

*** How old are you?’ the Colonel asked. 

“«* Sixteen, sir,’ I said. 

““Can you ride?’ 

seo Yes) Sirs” 

“He looked me over, scrutinized me carefully and said: 

“All right; you’ll do. Come with me. I want you to 
guide me to General Forrest’s army.’ 

“T looked inquiringly at my grandfather. 

“Go with him,’ said the old gentleman. 

“My heart was going fast with excitement, with desire, 
and, I own now, with a good deal of fear. Here, at last, 
was a chance for action, for the deeds I 
had dreamed—and yet, I feared; and 
then, too, I had a certain distaste for this 
business, I looked at my grandfather, 
and just then, with a nostalgic pang, I 
dreaded to leave the old gentleman. 
But he looked away from me. 

““T eannot provide a mount for the 
boy, Colonel Hutchins,’ grandpa said: 
‘our horses 

“Never mind that,’ was the reply; 
‘T'll provide a horse.’ 

“« And then we went out into the night. 
It was cool and a little moist. On the 
gallery we were joined by the waiting 
aide, who proved to be the adjutant. 
He had fallen asleep, his back against 
one of the columns, his chin on his breast. 
And out in the road there was a long line 
of horsemen, silent and dim; the horses, 
with hanging heads, evidently asleep, 
their riders sitting them limply, with 
hanging heads, likewise asleep—the 
whole regiment was asleep. Colonel 
Hutchins spoke to his orderly, and he, 
from somewhere out of that dim and 
silent mass, led forth a horse, a tall, raw- 
boned animal, that moved reluctantly 
and wearily, like all that weary, jaded 
column, and I remember that I exulted 
inwardly just a little to think that my 
general had led them this merry, killing 
pace. The Colonel mounted, his adju- 
tant and his orderly mounted, and I 
mounted, and then the Colonel spoke in 
a low voice, ‘Forward.’ The line trem- 
bled, moved hesitatingly, and something 
like a tired sigh was exhaled from it, the 
united weariness of all those men and 
beasts. I fell in beside the Colonel at 
the head of the column. 

““¢ You know the way he went?’ asked 
the Colonel. 

Ves. sire 

“Very well; lead on. You look like 
a good boy; I can trust you.’ 

‘“Now, I knew that General Forrest 
had gone over toward the river along the 
old Nashville pike, a high, hard road that 
led straight off to the northward, and 
this way Iled the column. The Colonel, 
evidently too weary, spoke no more. He 
muffled himself up in his overcoat and 
sat hunched in his saddle; the officers of 
his staff did the same, and turning, look- 
ing back over the crupper of my horse, I 
saw the whole regiment in this same 
attitude, the horses stalking on with their 
heads low. I tried to imagine myself as 
the commander of this regiment. The 
night, the cloaked soldiers about me and 
behind me, the jolt of a carbine in its 
holster now and then, the creak of leather saddle, the ring 
of a spur against a sabre, the peculiar soft, fluttering noise 
as the horses blew through their nostrils, the charm, the 
fascination of it all was on me there in the night along the 
dark road. I was keenly alive and awake, and left all 
to myself. I liked my isolation among those drowsy com- 
panions. Only once did the Colonel speak; then he said: 

***You’re sure this is the way?’ 

“«This is the Nashville pike, sir,’ I said. 

“*Very well.’ And he huddled himself down into his 
cape again. The column drew, almost automatically, 
behind us. We went on thus for about two miles.”’ 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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The Chicken Yard That Was a Christmas Stocking S| 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
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He Looked Like a Man Who Had was 


\ | RS. GRATZ opened her eyes and looked out at the 
drizzle that made the Christmas morning gray. 
Her bed stood against the window, and it was 

easy for her to look out; all she had to do was to roll over 
and pull the shade aside. Having looked at the weather 
she rolled again on to the broad flat of her back and made 
herself comfortable for a while, for there was no reason 
why she should get up until she felt like it. 

“Such a Christmas!” she said good-naturedly to herself. 
“T guess such weathers is bad for Santy Claus. Mebby it 
is because of such weathers he don’t come to my house. 
I don’t blame him, much. So muddy!”’ 

She let her eyes close indolently. Not yet was she 
hungry enough to imagine the tempting odor of fried 
bacon and eggs, and she idly slipped into sleep again. She 
was in no hurry. She was never ina hurry. What is the 
use of being in a hurry when you own a good little house 
and have money in the bank and are a widow? What is 
the use of being in a hurry, anyway? Mrs. Gratz was 
always placid and fat, and she always had been. What is 
the use of having money in the bank and a good little house 
if you are not placid and fat? Mrs. Gratz lay on her back 
and slept, placidly and fatly, with her mouth open, as if 
she expected Santa Claus to pass by and drop a present 
into it. Her dreams were pleasant. 

It was no disappointment to Mrs. Gratz that Santa 
Claus had not come to her house. She had not expected 
him. She did not even believe in him. 

“Yes,” she told Mrs. Flannery, next door, as she handed 
a little parcel of toys over the fence for the little Flannerys, 
“once I believes in such a Santy Claus myself, yet. I 
make me purty good times then. But now I’m too old. I 
don’t believe in such things. But I make me purty good 
times, still. I have a good little house, and money in the 
bank 

Suddenly Mrs. Gratz closed her mouth and opened her 
eyes. She smelled imaginary bacon frying. She felt real 
hunger. She slid out of bed and began to dress herself, 
and she had just buttoned her red flannel petticoat around 
her wide waist when she heard a silence, and paused. For 
a full minute she stood, trying to realize what the silence 
meant. The English sparrows were chirping as usual and 
making enough noise, but through their bickerings the 
silence still annoyed Mrs. Gratz, and then, quite suddenly 
again, she knew. Her chickens were not making their 
usual morning racket. 

“T bet you ey know what it is, sure,” she said, and con- 
tinued to dress as placidly as before. When she went 
down she found that she had won the bet. 

A week before two chickens had been stolen from her 
coop, and she had had a strong padlock put on the chicken 
house. Now the padlock was pried open, and the chicken 
house was empty, and nine hens and a rooster were gone. 


Lost Nine Hundred Dollars, but He Did Not Look Like Santa Claus 
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Mrs. Gratz stooped and entered the low 
gate and surveyed the vacant chicken 
yard placidly. If they were gone, they 
were gone. 

“Such a Santy Claus! ’’ she said good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I don’t like such a Santy 
Claus—taking away and not bringing. 
Purty soon he don’t have such a good 
name any more if he keeps up doing 
like this. People likes the bringing 
Santy Claus: I guess they don’t think 
much of the taking-away business. He 
gets a bad name quick enough if he 
does this much.” 

She turned to bend her head to look 
into the vacant chicken house and 
stood still. She put out her foot and 
touched something her eyes had lighted 
upon, and the thing moved. It wasa 
purse of worn, black leather, soaked by 
the drizzle, but still holding the bend 
that comes to men’s purses when worn 
long in a back trouser pocket. One 
end of the purse was muddy and pressed 
deep into the soft soil where a heel had 
tramped on it. Mrs. Gratz bent and 
picked it up. 

; There was nine hundred dollars in 
%&~ wills in the purse. Mrs. Gratz stood 
still while she counted them, and as 
she counted her hands began to trem- 
ble, and her knees shook, and she sank 
on the door-sill of the chicken house and laughed until the 
tears rolled down her face. Occasionally she stopped to 
wipe her eyes, and the flood of laughter gradually died 
away into ripples of intermittent giggles that were like 
sobs after sorrow. Mrs. Gratz had no great sense of 
humor, but she could see the fun of finding nine hundred 
dollars. It was enough to make her laugh, so she laughed. 

“Goodness, such a Santy Claus!” she exclaimed with a 
final sigh of pleasure. “Such a Christmas present from 
Santy Claus! No wonder he is so fat yet when he eats ten 
chickens in one night already. ButI don’t kick. I like me 
that Santy Claus all right. I believes in him purty good 
after this, I bet!” 

She went at once to tell Mrs. Flannery, and Mrs. 
Flannery was far more excited about it than Mrs. Gratz 
had been. She said 
it was the Hand of 
Retribution paying 
back the chicken 
thief, and the Hand 
of Justice repaying 
Mrs. Gratz for send- 
ing toys to the little 
Flannerys, and Pure 
Luck giving Mrs. 
Gratz what she al- 
ways got, and a num- 
ber of other things. 

“Tis the luck of ye, 
Mrs. Gratz, ma’am,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and often 
I do be sayin’ it is 
the Dutch for luck, 
meanin’ no disrespect 
to ye, and the fatter 
the luckier, as I often 
told me old man, rest 
his soul, and him so 
thin! And Christmas 
mornin’ at that, 
ma’am, which is noth- 
in’ at all but th’ judg- 
ment of Hivin on 
th’ dirty chicken 
thief, pickin’ such 
a day for his 
thievin’, when 
there’s plenty other 
days in th’ year for 
him. Keep th’ money, 
ma’am, for ’tis yours 
by good rights, and I 
knew there would 


“Often I Do be Sayin’ it is the Dutch for Luck, Meanin’ No Disrespect to Ye, and the Fatter th 
Luckier, as I Often Told Me Old Man, Bret His Soul, and Him So Thin!” 
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some good come till ye th’ minute ye handed me th’ prisints 
for the kids. The good folks sure all gits ther reward in 
this world, only some don’t, an’ I’m only sorry mine isa pig 
instid of chickens, but not wishin’ ye hadn’t th’ money 
yersilf, at all, but who would come to steal a pig, and them 
such loud squealers? And who do you suspicion it “a 
Mrs. Gratz, ma’am?” 
‘“‘T think mebby I got me a present from Santy Cs | 
yes?” said Mrs. Gratz. % 
“And hear th’ woman!”’ said Mrs. Flannery. “Do ye 
hear that now? Well, true for ye, ma’am, and stick to it, 
for there’s no tellin’ who’ll be claimin’ th’ money, and ; 
ever Santy Claus brought a thing to a mortal soul ’twas 
him brought ye that. And ’twas only yesterday ye was 
sayin’ ye had no belief in him?” rs 
“Yesterday I don’t have no beliefs in him,” said Mrs. 
Gratz. ‘‘To-day I have plenty of beliefs in him. J like 
him plenty. I don’t care if he comes every year.” : 
“Sure not,” said Mrs. Flannery, “‘and you with th’ nine 
hundred dollars in yer pocket. I’d be glad of the chanst. 
I'd believe in him, mesilf, for four hundred and fifty.” 
That afternoon Mrs. Flannery, whose excitement had 
not abated in the least, went over to Mrs. Gratz’s to spend 
the afternoon talking to her about the money. She felt 
that it was good to be that near it, at any rate, and when 
one can make a whole afternoon’s conversation out of 
what Mrs. Casey said to Mrs. O’Reilly about Mrs. 
MeNally, it is a shame to miss a chance to talk about nine 
hundred dollars. Mrs. Flannery was rocking violently 
and talking rapidly, and Mrs. Gratz was slowly moving 
her rocker and answering in monosyllables, when some 
one knocked at the door. Mrs. Gratz answered the knock. 
Her visitor was a tall, thin man, and he had a slouch hat, 
which he held in his hands as he talked. He seemed 
nervous, and his face wore a worried look—extremely 
worried. He looked like a man who had lost nine hundred 
dollars, but he did not look like Santa Claus. He was 
thinner and not so jolly-looking. At first Mrs. Gratz had 
no idea that Santa Claus was standing before her, for he 
did not have a sleigh-bell about him, and he had left his 
red cotton coat with the white batting trimming at home. 
He stood in the door playing with his hat, unable to 
speak. Heseemed to have some delicacy about begunmiaaas 
“Well, what it is?”’ said Mrs. Gratz. 
Her visitor pulled himself together with an effort. ; 
‘Well, ma’am, I’ll tell you,” he said frankly. “I'ma 
chicken buyer. I buy chickens. That’s my business — 
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. ef The thin Santa Claus had not gone far. 


alin’ in poultry—so I came out to-day to buy some 


“On Christmas Day?” asked Mrs. Gratz. 
“Well,” said the man, moving uneasily from one foot 
to the other, “T did come on Christmas Day, didn’t I? 
p don’t deny that, ma’am. I did come on Christmas Day. 
_J’dlike to go out and have a look at your chickens fh 
“Tt ain’t so usual for buyers to come buying chickens 
on Christmas Day, is it?” interposed Mrs. Gratz good- 
-naturedly. 
“Well, no, it ain’t, and that’s a fact,’’ said the man 
uneasily. ‘‘But I always do. The people I buy chickens 


for is just as apt to want to eat chicken one day as another 


day—and more so. Turkey on Christmas Day, and 
chicken the next, for a change—that’s what they always 
tell me. So I have to buy chickens every day, I hate to, 
but I have to, and if I could just go out and look around 
your chicken yard ry 

It was right there that 
Mrs. Gratz had a sus- 
picion that Santa Claus 
stood before her. 

“But I don’t sell such 
achicken yard, yet,’’ she 
said. The man wiped 
his forehead. 

“Sure not,” he said 
nervously. ‘‘I was goin’ 
to say look around your 
chicken yard and see the 
chickens. I can’t buy 
chickens without I see 
them,can I? Some folks 
might, but I can’t with 
the kind of customers 
TPyegot. I’ve got mighty 
particular customers, 
and I pay extra prices so 
as to get the best for 
them, and when I go out 
and look around the 

_ehicken yard 

“How much you pay 
for such nice, big, fat 
ehickens, mebby?”’ 
asked Mrs. Gratz. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” 
said the man. ‘Seven 
cents a pound is regu- 
lar, ain’t it? Well, I 

pay twelve. Tl give you 


_ twelve cents, and ‘pay ~ 


you right now, and take 
all the chickens you’ve 
got. That’s my rule. 
But, if you want to let me go out and see the chickens 
first, and pick out the kind my regular customers like, I 
pay twenty cents a pound. But I won’t pay twenty 
cents without I can see the chickens first.” 

“Sure,” said Mrs. Gratz. ‘‘I wouldn’t do it, too. 
Mebby I go out and bring in a couplesuch chickens for you 

tolook at? Yes?” 

“No, don’t!”’ said the man impulsively. ‘‘ Don’t do it! 
It wouldn't be no good. _lve got to see the chickens on 
the hoof, as I might say.”’ 

“On the hoofs?”’ said Mrs. Gratz. 
don’t have no hoofs.” 

“Runnin’ around,” explained the visitor. ‘Runnin’ 
around in the coop. I can tell if a chicken has got any 
disease that my trade wouldn’t like, if I see it runnin’ 
around in the coop. There’s a lot in the way a chicken 
runs. In the way it h’ists up its leg, for instance. That’s 
what the trade calls ‘on the hoof.’ So I’ll just go out and 
have a look around the coop te 

“For twenty cents a pound anybody could let buyers 
see their chickens on the hoof, I guess,” said Mrs. Gratz. 

“ Now, that’s the way to talk!” exclaimed the man. 

“Only but I ain’t got any such chickens,” said Mrs. 


“Such poultry 


Gratz. “So it ain’t of use to look how they walk. So 
good-by.”’ : 
“Now, say ” said the man, but Mrs. Gratz closed 


the door in his face. 
_ “T guess such a Santy Claus came back yet,’’ said Mrs. 
Gratz when she went into the room where Mrs. Flannery 
was sitting. ‘But it ain’t any use. He don’t leave any 
More such presents.”’ 
a Ch’ impidince of him!” exclaimed Mrs. Flannery. 
“For nine hundred dollars I could be impudent, too,” 
_ said Mrs. Gratz calmly. ‘But I don’t like such nowa- 
days Santy Clauses, coming back all the time. Once, 
. I believes in Santy Clauses, they don’t come back so 
much.” 


He had crossed 
he street and stood gazing at Mrs. Gratz’s door, and now 
he crossed again and knocked. Mrs. Gratz arose and went 
the door. 

_“T believe he comes back once yet,” she said to Mrs. 
lannery,and opened the door. Hehad, indeed, come back. 


“Now, see here,” he said briskly, ‘‘ain’t your name Mrs. 
Gratz? Well, I knowed it was, and I knowed you was a 
widow lady, and that’s why I said I was a chicken buyer. 
I didn’t want to frighten you. But I ain’t no chicken 
buyer.” 

“No?” asked Mrs. Gratz. 

“No, I ain’t. I just said that so I could get a look at 
your chicken yard. I’ve got to see it. What I am is 
chicken-house inspector for the Ninth Ward, and the 
Mayor sent me up here to inspect your chicken house, and 


I’ve got to do it before I go away, or lose my job. I'll 
go right out now, and it’ll be all over in a minute 2 
“T guess it ain’t some use,”’ said Mrs. Gratz. ‘I guess I 


don’t keep any more chickens. They go tooeasy. Yester- 
day I have plenty, and to-day I haven’t any.” 

“That's it!’’ said the thin Santa Claus. ‘‘ That’s just it! 
That’s the way toober-chlosis bugs act—quick like that. 


As Mrs. Gratz Watched the Thin Man Search the Chicken Yard for Toober-Chlosis Bugs All Doubt 


That He was Her Santa Claus Left Her Mind 


They’re a bad epidemic—toober-chlosis bugs is. You see 
how they act—yesterday you have chickens, and last 
night the toober-chlosis bugs gets at them, and this morn- 
ing they’ve eat them all up.” 

“Goodness!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gratz without emotion. 
“With the fedders and the bones, too?” 

“Sure,”’ said the thin Santa Claus. ‘‘ Why, them toober- 
chlosis bugs is perfectly ravenous. Once they git started 
they eat feathers and bones and feet and all—a chicken 
hasn’t no chance at all. That’s why the Mayor sent me 
up here. He heard all your chickens was gone, and gone 
quick, and he says to me, ‘'Toober-chlosis bugs!’ That’s 
what he says, and he says, ‘You ain’t doing your duty. 
You ain’t inspected Mrs. Gratz’s chicken coop. You go 
and do it, or you’re fired, see?’ He says that, and he says, 
‘You inspect Mrs. Gratz’s coop, and you kill off them bugs 
before they git into her house and eat her all up—bones 
and all.’” 

“And fedders?”’ asked Mrs. Gratz calmly. 

“No, he didn’t say feathers. This ain’t nothing to 
fool about. It’s serious. So Ill go right out and have a 
look 

“T guess such bugs ain’t been in my coop last night,” 
said Mrs. Gratz carelessly. “I ain’t afraid of such bugs in 
wintertime.” 

“‘Well, that’s where you make your mistake,” said the 
thin Santa Claus. ‘‘ Winter is just the bad time for them 
bugs. The more a toober-chlosis bug freezes up the more 
dangerous it is. In summer they ain’t so bad—they’re 
soft like and sqush up when a chicken gits them, but in 
winter they freeze up hard and git brittle. Then a chicken 
comes along and grabs one, and it busts into a thousand 
pieces, and each piece turns into a new toober-chlosis bug 
and busts into a thousand pieces, and so on, and the 
chicken gits all filled full of toober-chlosis bugs before it 
knows it. When a chicken snaps up one toober-chlosis 
bug it has a million in it inside of half an hour and that 
chicken don’t last long, and then the bugs make for the 
house What’s that on your dress there now?” 

Mrs. Gratz looked at her arm indifferently. 

“Nothing,” she said. 

“T thought mebby it was a toober-chlosis bug had got 
on you already,”’ said the thin Santa Claus. ‘‘Ifit was you 
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would be all eat up inside of half an hour. 
awful rapacious.” 

“Yes?” inquired Mrs. Gratz with interest. 
strong bugs, too, is it not?” 

“You bet they are strong ” began the stranger. 

“T should think so,” interrupted Mrs. Gratz, ‘‘to smash 
up padlocks on such chicken houses. You make me 
afraid of such bugs. I don’t dare let you go out there to 
get your bones and feet all eat up by them. I guess not!” 

“Well, you see—you see ” said the thin Santa 
Claus, puzzled, and then he cheered up. ‘‘ You see, I ain’t 
afraid of them. I’ve been fumigated againstthem. Fumi- 
gated and antiskep —antiskepticized. I’ve been vaccinated 
against them by the Board of Health. I’ll show you the 
mark on my arm, if you want to see it.” 

“No, don’t,” said Mrs. Gratz. ‘I let you go and look 
in that chicken coop if you want to, but it ain’t no use. 
There ain’t nothing 
there.” 

The thin Santa Claus 
paused and looked at 
Mrs. Gratz with sus- 
picion. 

“Why? Did you find 
it?”’ he asked. 

“Find what?” asked 
Mrs. Gratz innocently, 
and the thin Santa Claus 
sighed and walked 
around to the back of 
the house. Mrs. Gratz 
went with him. 

As Mrs. Gratz 
watched the thin man 
search the chicken yard 
for toober-chlosis bugs 
all doubt that he was 
her Santa Claus left her 
mind. He madea most 
minute investigation, 
but he did it more asa 
man might search for a 
lost purse than as a 
health officer would 
search for germs. He 
even got down on his 
hands and knees and 
poked under the chicken 
house with a stick, and, 
when he had combed the 
chicken yard thoroughly 
and had looked all 
through the chicken 
house, he even searched 
the denuded vegetable 
garden in the back yard, and looked over the fence into 
Mrs. Flannery’s yard. Evidently he was not pleased with 
his investigation, for he did not even say good-by to Mrs. 
Gratz, but went away looking mad and cross. 

“ When Mrs. Gratz went into her house she took her seat 
in her rocking-chair and began rocking herself calmly and 
slowly. 

“Twas him done it, sure,’”’ said Mrs. Flannery. 

“T don’t like such come-agains, much,” said Mrs. 
Gratz placidly. ‘‘I try me to believe in such a Santy 
Claus, but I like not such come-agains. In Germany did 
not Santy Claus come back so much. I don’t like a Santy 
Claus should be so anxious. Still I believes in him, but, 
if he has too many such come-agains, I don’t believe in 
him much.” 

“‘T would be settin’ th’ police on him, Santy Claus or no 
Santy Claus,” said Mrs. Flannery vindictively; “‘th’ mean 
chicken thief!” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Gratz easily, “I guess I don’t care 
much should a nine-hundred-dollar Santy Claus steal some 
chickens. I ain’t mad.” 

But she was a little provoked when another -knock 
came at the door a few minutes later, and when, on open- 
ing it, she saw the thin Santa Claus before her again. 

“So!” she said, ‘‘Santy Claus is back yet once!” 

“What's that?” asked the man suspiciously. 

“Tsay, what it is you want?” said Mrs. Gratz. 

“Oh!” said the man. “ Well, I ain’t a-going to fool 
with you no longer, Mrs. Gratz. I’m a-goin’ to tell you 
right out what lam and whoIam. I’ma detective of the 
police, and I’m looking up a mighty bad character.” 

“‘T guess I know right where you find one,” said Mrs. 
Gratz politely. 

““Now, don’t be funny,” said the thin Santa Claus 
peevishly. ‘‘Mebby you noticed I didn’t say nothing 
when you spoke about that padlock being busted? Mebby 
you noticed how careful I looked over your chicken coop, 
and how I looked over the fence into the next yard? 
Well, I won’t fool you. I ain’t no chicken-yard inspector, 
and I ain’t no chicken buyer—them was just my detective 
disguises. I’m out detecting a chicken thief—just a plain, 
ordinary chicken thief—and what I come for is clews.” 

(Concluded on Page 35) 
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The society—any so- 
ciety, in any city—is 
giving a banquet. The 
diners have had their 
jood hurled at them and 
have hurled it into them. 
A long and imposing 
toast-list has been pre- 
pared and the speakers 
are at the head-table trying not to appear self-conscious. 
Cigars are lighted. The orchestra is playing The Merry 
Widow. <A jew of the younger set are humming along with 
the tune. The ladies have arrived in the gallery. The Toast- 
master rises, taps with the gavel, glances around the room and 
smiles complacently. There is a great noise of chairs being 
shijted so everybody can jace the head-table. The Toastmaster 
straightens his tie, pats his shirt-bosom and begins. 


men will be in order. Gentlemen will please be in 

order. The waiters will leave the room. The— 
waiters—will—leave—the—room. Ahem-m-m! Gentle- 
men of the society and our honored guests: Before 
beginning the regular toasts of the evening I desire to say, 
on the occasion of this most auspicious occasion, that this 
occasion is one of the most auspicious occasions I have ever 
had occasion—that is, this is a grand event. The society 
which has so foolishly selected me to be Toastmaster (gently 
derisive laughter and a self-satisfied smile from the speaker) 
is now entering on its sixty-ufth, that is its sufty-exth, I 
mean to say its sixty-fifth year of prosperous existence, an 
existence which has existed for sixty-five years. 

“ During those ixty-sifth, I would say those sixty-fifth, I 
mean those sixty-five years, we have been most prosperous. 
It gives me great pleasure, on this auspicious occasion, to 
congratulate you all on your prosperous existence and to 
say to you, in the words of the poet: 


[i Toastmaster: ‘‘Ahem-m! Ahem-m-m! Gentle- 


“<The world ts good, and the people are good, 
And we’re all good fellows together.’ (Loud cheers.) 


“We have with us to-night one of our most distinguished 
jurists, Judge John Bolus, of the Superior Court, and that 
word court reminds me of a good story my father used to 
tell when I was a boy with great glee—that is, with great 
glee when I was a boy. My father was a good deal of a 
wag in a sly way, and one night, when he met a Milesian 
friend of his on the street, he said: ‘Paddy, where are you 
going?’ ‘To court, sor!’ Paddy replied. ‘But,’ said my 
father with a chuckle, ‘court doesn’t sit at night.’ ‘Well, 
be jabers,’ Paddy replied, to the great amusement of my 
father, ‘ye don’t think I’d court standin’ up, do ye?’” 

Pause for laughter. Judge Bolus straightens his tie. 
A few titters here and there. The Toastmaster looks dis- 
appointed, but takes a fresh start. ‘‘Of course, there’s 
nothing personal in that, but my father used to tell it as a 
specimen of the ready wit of the Irish. I don’t suppose 
Judge Bolus ever had any experience in that kind of court; 
but I beg the Judge’s pardon, for I perceive the 
charming Mrs. Bolus in the gallery. However, 
Inow have the honor to present to you Judge 
John Bolus, who will respond to the toast, ‘The 
Majesty of the Law.’ Judge Bolus!” 

Judge Bolus: ‘‘Mr. Toastmaster and gentle- 
men: Before proceeding with the necessarily 
brief consideration of the topic assigned to me 
as a subject of my remarks this evening I am 
constrained to relate an anecdote of an occurrence 
that [noticed in my practice some years ago, which 
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illustrates that even the humdrum life of the lawyer and 
jurist, devoted to the interpretation and enforcement of 
the law, may sometimes be lightened by what you may 
eall flashes of merriment, superinduced by events which 
more or less frequently are observed within the rather 
restricted limits of the practitioners of our jealous mistress, 
the law (for the law is a jealous mistress, as I have had 
occasion to remark). Not that the rewards are not com- 
mensurate with the service we give her, but that she 
demands those constant services without which no one 
can successfully pursue the practice and interpretation of 
our statutes, which reminds me that one of the great evils 
of this, our younger generation, is the lamentable lack of 
concentration which, if persisted in, will inevitably bring 
down the Republic to wreck and ruin; for, I may say, no 
one can succeed in the law, in any of the learned profes- 
sions, much less in the humbler walks of life, without con- 
stant application, which is a lesson I desire to bring home 
to my younger hearers here to-night, a lesson fraught with 
great consequences and more important than any other I, 
perhaps, might give, and that is that I have observed, with 
alarm, a growing tendency on the part of our youth toward 
a lack of respect, a non-acknowledgment, if I may use the 
term, of the veneration due those of us who have borne 
the brunt of the battle during the formative days of the 
Republic; for I well remember, when I was a mere boy, of 
hearing Daniel Webster, on a famous occasion, refer to 
what I have here set forth, not only as a danger at that 
time, but with the inspired eye of prophecy as predicting 
this somewhat anomalous condition of affairs, he being, to 
my mind, the greatest of our orators, although that con- 
tention is open to argument, as are all others, of course; the 
law being, as I have said, only established by interpreta- 
tion of its various complex phases and = 

A Voice: ‘‘ What’s the answer?”’ 

Another Voice: ‘‘ Tell the story.” 

Judge Bolus stops, glares around the room, from which 
comes the loud buzz of conversation, takes a drink of 
water and proceeds: ‘‘Ah, yes, I 
was about to relate an anecdote con- 
cerning an experience I had while I 
was a student in the office of the late 
Judge Smith, a most learned man, 
and a man who did more to estab- 
lish that respect for the law and its 
traditions in this community, for, 
as I shall show, the law has its tradi- 
tions and its precedents and its 


conventionalities, but here and there is hidden 
a romance, and as the late Judge Brown said 
to me—a most learned man and most upright 
jurist was Judge Brown, and I well remem- 
ber 4 

Chorus of young men in the corner: ‘‘ How tea 
dry Iam! How dry lam! Nobody knows “aay 
how dry Iam!” 


The Toastmaster: ‘Order, gentlemen, order, while 
Judge Bolus concludes his very interesting remarks.” 


A Voice: “‘ Tell him to hire a hall.”’ 
Another Voice: ‘‘How about that anecdote?” 
Judge Bolus rambles on for half an hour while the 


diners gather in groups and talk loudly. The Toastmaster 
raps for order now and then, occasionally taking out his — 


watch and looking at itin a worried way and then glancing 
at the Judge. 
Finally, the Judge sits down, not having told the anee- 


dote, and the diners applaud wildly, shifting their chairs. 


so they all face the head-table again. 


The Toastmaster: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, we have with us” 


to-night one to whom it is always a delight to listen, our 
old friend, Mr. Charles Cutie, the celebrated wit, always 
so spontaneous and happy. It may not be fair to tell it, 
but I remember one occasion when I was most enjoyably 
impressed with Mr. Cutie’s power of repartee. 


walking up the street one day and I met him. ‘Good- 


morning, Charles,’ I said, following out my usual custom 
of exchanging greetings courteously with all my friends. 
‘No,’ he replied, quick as a flash, ‘it is a bad morning. — 
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I have a toothache. 

Hearty laughter by Mr. Cutie and the Toastmaster. 
The Toastmaster continues: ‘‘Gentlemen, I have the 
honor to present Mr. Charles Cutie, who will respond to 


the toast: ‘A little nonsense now and then is relished by 
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the best of men. 


Mr. Cutie rises, pushes back his chair, takes a large roll of 
manuscript out of his pocket, and holds it up so all can see. 


TRG hue him 
i 


I was 


Gets a good one. 


‘bad—two bad! 


“*Did You Ever Hear the Story of the Eggs?’” 


A Voice: ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Charley, put something 
over. It’s fierce, so far.’’ 

Mr. Cutie: ‘‘ Having here the carefully-prepared manu- 
script of my purely extemporaneous speech ” Waits 
for the laugh, which is thin and scattering. ‘As I said, 
having here the carefully-prepared manuscript of my purely 
extemporaneous speech ” Waits for the laugh again. 
Nods approvingly and goes on: ‘‘I am 
reminded of the man who said to the other man: ‘ Did you 
ever hear the story of the eggs?’ ‘No,’ the other replied. 
‘Too bad.’”’ 

Fat man at the middle table explodes: ‘‘ Ho, ho! 
Fine!” Some handclapping. 

“But, speaking about eggs,” continues Mr. Cutie, 
“there is another one that is almost eggsactly’’—fat man 
explodes again—‘“‘almost eggsactly in the same line. 
‘Did you ever hear the story of the hard-boiled eggs?’ a 
man asked another. ‘No.’ ‘Can’t be beat.’” 

Mr. Cutie pauses. Laughter begins slowly, but soon 
gets general. He waits patiently until the last cackle has 
subsided, nods approvingly again, and proceeds: “‘And 
eggs always remind me of custard pie. Once an English- 
man and an American were dining together and the waiter 
came in and said: ‘Apple pie, peach pie, plum pie, mince 
pie, pumpkin pie, squash pie, sweet potato pie, gooseberry 
pie, grape pie?’ The American looked up and said: 
‘What’s the matter with the custard pie?’ Next day the 
Englishman said: ‘Excuse me, my friend, but what was 
the matter with the custard pie?’” 

A Voice: ‘‘ Too bad.” 

Loud laughter and cries of: ‘“‘Go on, Charley.” 

“An Englishman,” continues Mr. Cutie, with a pleased 
smile, ‘‘rarely sees the point of a joke. It is astonishing 
how they can miss or spoil a joke in telling it. I remember 
telling an Englishman about a butchers’ parade I saw in 
Chicago, and one float had an enormous sausage on it. 
I told the Englishman I never heard of such a thing.”’ 
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Pause for laughter. Everybody looks puzzled. Then 
Mr. Cutie blushes and says hastily: ‘‘ Pardon me, what I 
said to the Englishman was I never sausage a thing. Odd 
that I should have made that mistake. But, speaking 
about sausage, I went into a German restaurant the other 
day and asked for some. You know the German word for 
sausage is wurst. ‘What’s that?’ I asked when the waiter 
brought me my sausage. ‘Wurst,’ he replied. ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘if that’s the worst, bring me some of the best.’”’ 

Another pause. Three voices: “Too bad.” 

Somewhat flustered Mr. Cutie draws a long breath and 
starts again: 

“Now, I am an optimist. I always look on the bright 
side of things. You can make a joke out of almost every- 
thing, you know, and to do so adds to the sunniness of life. 
Let us all be sunny. Did you ever hear of the Irishman 
who had both legs cut off by the train? A friend was sym- 
pathizing with him. ‘Sure,’ says Mike, ‘it might have 
been worse. Suppose I was an actor.’”’ 

He pauses for the laugh. Nobody laughs. 
voices: ‘Too bad.” 

“Oh,” exclaims Mr. Cutie, ‘I got that wrong. What 
the Irishman said was: ‘Suppose I was a chorus girl!’” 

Sits down hurriedly, much embarrassed. Loudapplause. 

The Toastmaster: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, we have with us 
to-night Mr. Quintus J. Skinnem, one of the greatest finan- 
ciers of this country, who has consented to address us 
briefly on ‘The Financial Supremacy of the United 
States.’ And, speaking of finance, it might not, perhaps, 
be out of order to repeat in this company a remark made 
by my son, only seventeen, and very bright for his age. 
We were discussing finance at the dinner-table the other 
night and my son remarked: ‘Father, why is it the rich 
people have all the money?’ Bright, eh? Well, I couldn’t 
answer him, of course, for even a child can ask questions 
a man cannot answer, no matter how well he is posted, 
but, undoubtedly, Mr. Skinnem can. Gentlemen, Mr. 
Skinnem.” 

Mr. Skinnem rises. “‘ Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: 
It is but just to say to you that my activities have led me 
to other paths than public speaking, and I fear lam a mere 
novice at it. However, I am reminded of a little story 
about two Germans—you will pardon the absence of the 
dialect, gentlemen—who were going up the street and 


Seventeen 


came to a bank. ‘What’s that?’ asked one. ‘A bank,’ 
the other replied promptly. ‘What’sa bank?’ ‘A place 
where they keep money.’ ‘Whose money?’ ‘Every- 
body’s ee 13 

A Voice: ‘‘That’s what you did during the panic, all 
right.” 


Mr. Skinnem is visibly annoyed and looks at the Toast- 
master, who motions him to go on. ‘‘ But, of course, that 
isa mere anecdote. What I have to say I shall say briefly. 
I shall not detain you long. I shall be short and to the 
point. Bearing on this subject I have here an article from 
the Bankers’ Magazine which I shall crave your indul- 
gence while I read.” 

Reads long, involved financial article in high voice for 
half an hour. Forty or fifty diners go out of the hall to the 
anteroom. Loud buzz of conversation. Mr. Skinnem 
drones on until the Toastmaster gets so nervous he bangs 
on the table with his watch, for order, and puts his gavel 
in his waistcoat pocket. Finally, after forty-five minutes, 
Mr. Skinnem concludes by saying: ‘‘ These, gentlemen, are 
my sentiments, although briefly expressed. Ithank you.” 

The Toastmaster raps for order. ‘“‘The gentlemen will 
please resume their seats.’”’ Great scuffling of chairs. 
The guests return from the anteroom. 

The Toastmaster: ‘“‘ Now, gentlemen, we have with us 
to-night one of our most distinguished statesmen, the 
Honorable Philander McGuff, one of our members of 
Congress. Mr. McGuff came all the way from Washington 
to address us, and he will speak on ‘Some of the Prob- 
lems That Confront Our Government.’” 

A Voice: ‘‘’Rah for McGuff!” 

“T may say,’ continues the Toastmaster, ‘‘that Mr. 
McGuff is especially fitted to discuss this important topic 
for our benefit to-night, as he has been in Congress almost a 
year, and is fully informed as to the needs of the country. 
Mr. McGuff!” 

The Honorable Philander arises, pushes back his chair 
impetuously, runs his fingers through his hair and says: 
“Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: It is, indeed, an 
honor, a ge-reat, a splendid honor, to be permitted to speak 
to so brilliant, so distinguished and, I may say, so intel- 
lectual a gathering. During my long service in Congress I 
have often attended banquets, but never. before haye I 
seen so magnificent an assemblage of fair women and brave 
men as IJ see here before me tuh-night. Such an incentive 
would stir any man, even though he had but a clod in his 
breast instead of a heart, and I have a heart here that 
beats warmly for my fellow-men; would stir any man, 
even though he was unaccustomed to public speaking, as I 
am not, to fe-lights of the most superb, the most ge-lorious 
eloquence, for, as I may say, never before have I witnessed 
so brilliant, so grand, so magnificent a gathering as that 
which I see here before me tuh-night; and I am compli- 
mented at being called on to address you, although I know 
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that my poor self can tell you nothing which this magnifi- 
cent assemblage already is not fully aware of, but my 
blood stirs within me, my pulses leap, and I gaze out over 
this wonderful convocation of the intellect, the acumen, 
the power, the very life itself, of this great city, and Iam 
constrained to say that never before have I seen so brilliant 
a gathering of this kind, which is much to your credit v 

A Voice: ‘‘ What’s he running for?” 

Mr. McGuff gazes haughtily in the direction of the 
query. Then he runs his fingers through his hair again, 
and talks for twenty minutes about the problems of the 
Government as he sees them, which consist, mostly, of the 
desirability of keeping his party and himself in power. He 
finishes with a tender tribute to the ladies in the gallery, 
which they applaud ecstatically. 

The Toastmaster: ‘‘I am sure we all feel highly edified 
by the last speaker’s remarks, and I wish to say, at this 
point, that we have with us to-night Mr. J. Chylde 
Childers, the celebrated poet, who has kindly consented to 
read us an original poem. ‘Poetry,’ as the poet says, ‘has 
power to soothe the savage breast,’ not, of course, that 
there are any such here, but we all adore poetry, Iam sure, 
and Mr. Childers has dashed this off for our especial 
benefit. Mr. Childers.” 

Mr. Childers arises. He wears a long, flowing tie with 
his Tuxedo, and has a pale and distraught look. Mr. 
Childers is a bookkeeper in a wholesale grocery house 
in the daytime, but is a poet at night. He smiles and 
says: ‘‘Gentlemen, I have prepared a little thing for your 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Wicked Conspiracy of the Captain of the Anny Lisle 
By ERNEST POOLE 


BRETT 


jerked the cord over his head, a gong clanged 

faintly behind him, the stout little tug, Anny 
Lisle, stopped her puffing and drifted smoothly 
into the slip. It wasa brisk, salty October night; 
New York’s mighty harbor for miles around was alive with 
twinkling lights, shrill toots and deep, commanding bel- 
lows; and through the tumult of craft large and small he had 
been driving his tug with the easy unconcern of a veteran 
Broadway cabby, 
swerving, backing 
water, uttering blasts 
of profanity, forging 
ahead. Hehad been 
a tug captain for 
twenty-eight years. 

As the Anny Lisle 
drifted into the slip, 
which was already 
crowded with tugs at 
dock, the bell clanged 
again and again, she 
churned the salt 
water, she snorted, 
blew sparks excitedly 
into the night, and 
subsided (as femi- 
nine creatures will 
at times) and floated 
meekly into her cor- 
ner, without so much 
as a nudge at her 
neighbors. ‘‘ Captain 
Mac” was a wizard 
at landings. 

He climbed down 
out of his pilot-house 
and up to the dock 
and stood fora 
moment watching his 
crew of three tie 
“Anny” up for the 
night. He looked about fifty years old, tall, heavy- 
shouldered, stooped, long-armed. As he lit his pipe and 
the blue smoke curled, his square, bronzed face with its 
short, gray beard seemed to centre round the contented 
twinkle of his eyes. For this was Saturday night. 

The captain lived in a small, gabled house, which he 
owned, on a street not far from the docks. As he entered 
he sniffed certain odorous hints from the basement, smiled 
broadly, hung up his pea-jacket and hat and climbed the 
low stairs to his bedroom. He sank into the easy chair, put 
his feet on another, spread out his paper, leaned far back. 

“ Hello, Son.” 

“Hello, Dad.” The voice from the other room was 
choking, tense and low. Looking through the open door 
the captain could see 
his tall son, face snowy 
with lather, razor cau- 
tiously poised. Jim a 
was as tall as his dad, 
but thin and doubly 
awkward now in his 
stiff, white-bosomed 
shirt, this head 
strained back, eyes 
painfully fixed on the 
mirror. Over the cap- 
tain’s face came a 
wicked grin. 

TE dlalenye) Lae 
drawled, “can she 
play the pianner?” 

“Who?” Jim 
started, hisrazor 
slipped, he 
glared anxiously 
into the mirror. 
“Thunder!” he 
growled disgust- 
edly, and fum- 
bled about for 
some court- 
plaster. 

“Can she?” 
repeated his 
father. Jim 
turned on him 
wrathfully. 


ik HIS diminutive pilot-house MacClanahan 


“ Captain Mac” 
was a Wizard at Landings 
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“Can who what? Can’t you see I’m shaving, Dad?” 
“My daughter-in-law to be,’’ repeated the captain 

easily, ‘play the pianner. I was thinkin’ I’d buy one.” 
“Huh! Don’t!” 


The Stout Little Tug, Anny Lisle, Stopped Her Puffing 
and Drifted Smoothly Into the Slip 


““Shucks!”’ said the captain disappointedly. 
““Can’t she play?” 
“Play; of course she can play!” snapped Jim. 
“Then,” said his father softly, ““why in the 
name of Bobby Burns shouldn’t I buy her a pianner?”’ 


“Because,’’ roared son, “‘she ain’t your daughter-in-law, 
and the chances are about forty to one she won’t never 
be!” He applied the court-plaster. 

“Oh, Son ; 

“Shet up!” 

There was a long silence. 

Under all his jovial outlook on the world the captain 
was a man who kept his deeper feelings to himself. Two 
years ago, when his wife had died, though Jim and he 
had drawn suddenly close, there had been little said be- 
tween them. Jim was already a tug captain then, and 
through those desolate, hungry months their talk at night 
had been mostly of their work. When, as time went on, 
Jim began going out again in the even- 
ings—began, little by little, to drop his old 
chums and pick up new ones, neighborhood 
youngsters who were beginning life as gen- 
tlemen clerks—old MacClanahan kept his 
growls to himself. And even when, at 
the end of another year, Jim brusquely 
announced his decision to throw up his job 
and go into a shipping office downtown, 
the captain, after his first angry start of 
surprise, had only said slowly: 

‘Well, Son, thisis a freecountry. Clerkin’ 
wouldn’t be my idea—that is, not fora man 
like you. But I guess you’ve done a heap 
of thinkin’ about it. If you’ve thought 
wrong, you'll find out soon enough. So go 
ahead.” And he went on reading his paper. 

But late that night, after long hours of 
thinking, the captain had suddenly sat up 
in bed. 

““There’s a woman in this!” he thought 
excitedly. ‘Tryin’ to be my daughter-in- 
law! Makin’ a dude out of Jim!” 

In the weeks that followed, watching 
closely, he had grown absolutely sure. 
Although he never once heard her name 
mentioned, he could feel her in the air. 
And upon the fluffy, ladylike head of this 
mysterious creature he had heaped soft, 
little maledictions. 

“Come on, Daughter-in-law to be,” he 
would mutter menacingly. ‘‘ Marry the 
innocent feller, try to live in this house an’ 
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turn it upside down! Buy your almighty lace — 
curtains! You'll find a fight on your hands of a — 
kind that may surprise you!” 

And this was no vain boast. Forin the Scotch- 
Trish neighborhood for blocks around he was 
known as “‘ Captain Mac,’ the boon companion, doughty — 
political fighter, shrewd pilot in weather fair and foul. 

The months wore on. Still no female hoye in s ight. | 
And the captain, though giving not so much as a sign ie - 
commotion within © 
him, had grown — 
steadily more indig- — 
nant at the delay. 
To feel the woman’s — 
presence, to see the 
havoc she was work- — 
ing, without even a _ 
chance to meet her — 
face to face! He 
thirsted for the fray! — 

To-night, as he 
watched his son, the 
intent, calculating © 
look that had ap- 
peared in his eyes 
changed by degreesto — 
one of sheer exaspera- _ 
tion. And when, the ~ 
process of shaving 
ended, MacClanahan — 
Junior paused for a 
full ten minutes in 
the anxious endeavor ~ 
to choose between 
two fancy waistcoats, 
his father’s pent-up 
emotions could be 
held down no longer, 

“Jim,” he asked © 
sharply, ‘“‘why don’t 
you go in an’ take 
the blamed girl?” 

At this startling proposal Jim turned quickly, looked at 
his father in withering scorn. 

“What an awful lot you know,” he said, ‘about women. | 
Go in an’ take her? How? Knock her down?” 

“No,” said the captain coolly, “Vd stop jest short of 
that. In the first place, I’d tell her 
“Dad,” said Son, ‘‘I’m much obliged. But, if it’s the 
same to you, I’ll run this thing myself. Your knock-out 
blow might make a big hit down here,” he added in stifled 
tones, adjusting a torturing collar. ‘‘ But this partic’ler 
woman lives uptown. An’ she happens to be’’—one last 

squeeze at his neck—‘“‘a lady!” 

“Does she now? Huh! S’pose you 
bring this partic’ler woman down here, jest try her once, — 
start her plannin’ how she’d knock all the comfort out of 
this house—an’ see how partic’ler she is! You'd be married 
before you could get up steam!” 

Jim was surveying his father in wide-eyed amazenen 

“Did you ever suppose,’ he said slowly, ‘‘that a girl 
like her would want to live in a place like this?” 

The captain rose with a queer, stunned look in his eyes. 

“Why, yes, Jim,” he said. “I'd kind of thought so.” 

“Well,’’ said his son, ‘‘she wouldn’t. She ain’t that 
kind.” ; 

“Um. That changes things,” said the captain softly. — 

That night as old Bess, the cook and general boss of the ~ 
household, served their supper, she shot curious glances. — 
For they ate in awkward silence. When Jim had finished - 
and gone his father had a long smoke, staring into the 
little coal fire. 

““Good-by to Jim, eh! 

j You bet.” 

It was Saturday night. By a custom that reached back — 
for over ten years, the neighbors began to drop in. Even 
the city of Greater New York had still a few spots where 
the hive-dwellers were neighbors; and this was one. The 7 
ground floor of the tiny house had only two rooms, but an y 
room had a small open fire, and, as round the back-room ~ 
hearth the captain regaled his male cronies upon a concoc- 
tion of his own making, from time to time he would throw 
a glance into the front-room group, where his wife’s old 
chums all buzzed as they had in her lifetime. He had been — 
anxious to keep up her friends. Here was sociability ot 
both sexes, wisely divided, warming the heart. 

To-night it was only by a strong effort of will that h 
forced himself into his duties as host. But the power ¢ 
lifelong habit is deep. Hour by hour, here in his social 


That changes things. 
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-asked encouragingly. 


here alone because I 
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stronghold, he could feel his old confidence rise. And when, 
as the midnight bell announced that the Sabbath was 
come, the party broke up, the captain was quite himself 
again, ready to foil this thieving “‘ daughter-in-law to be’”’ 
in each and every scheme she had. 

And the next afternoon, when, with a deal of reddening, 
swallowing, stammering, Jim announced that the lady 
had expressed a desire to see the house, ‘‘ just out of being 
curious’’—in fact, even insisted upon it—the eyes of his 
father gleamed in anticipation. 


“Well?” he asked. ‘That’s simple, ain’t it? I ain’t 


objectin’,amI? Tell the lady I'll be delighted. What you — 


hemmin’ an’ hawin’ about?” 

“Because,”’ said Jim desperately, ‘I think she’d rather 
just—see the house!”’ 

Old Mace started slightly, stared at his son a moment, 
then gave a short laugh. 

“That’s all right, Son,’”’ he said quickly. ‘‘ Comin’ to 
think of it, I was goin’ out, anyhow. Got business on the 
river.” He rose hurriedly, muttering something about 
“these infernal ships that come to dock Sundays.’’ He 
took his hat, went out, and slammed the door. 

And five hours later, still walking slowly down by the 
North River docks, that brand-new, stunned expression 
had not left his eyes. 

He slept little that night. He began to get angry. The 


‘next morning, driving his tug over the waves of the harbor, 


his anger rose. And in the week that followed, as from his 
pilot-house he glared out upon innocent ferries and ships, 
he would give vent to his ire in blasts prolonged. 

“Can you hear that, Daughter-in-law—can you hearit?”’ 
he would growl. ‘‘Them’s my sentiments as to you!”’ 

In the evenings, as was his habit when deeply disturbed, 
he plunged into Pickwick, his favorite book; but with poor 
success. 

One night, the next week, when Jim had gone out and his 
father, abandoning Pickwick, had begun with grim resolu- 
tion his eleventh reading of Oliver Twist, there came a 
loud jingle on the bell in the hallway. He rose and went 
to the door. 

As he opened it, a girl outside turned suddenly down the 
low steps. 

“Hello, hello!” said the captain. ‘“‘ What’s wrong?” 

She turned back reluctantly, looked up into his face, 
seemed trying hard to screw up her courage. 

“Are you—Captain MacClanahan?”’ she asked. Her 
yoice was somewhat faint. 

“Tbe,” he said with a reassuring grin. ‘“‘ What’s wrong? 
Talk out. I don’t bite.” 

“Nothing’s wrong,” she stammered, ‘ unless—unless 
it’s my coming here. But that isn’t wrong! I havea right 
to! I want to see you!” 

The eyes of old Mac gleamed. with sudden liking. 

“Well?” he asked. ‘‘ What about?” 

The girl’s face crimsoned. 

“Your son, Jim,’’ she said desperately. ‘I’m the—the 
girl he has asked to marry him!” 

The captain started back. 

“Young woman,” he said in husky tones, ‘‘come in!”’ 

She entered; he closed the door and motioned her into the 
front room. For a moment he towered over her, speech- 
less. In a dazed sort of way he noted the trim little 
figure, the spruce jacket and jaunty hat, rebellious curls 
of soft, black hair, a dubious hint of a smile, two black 
eyes looking up half 
challenging, half ap- 
pealing. She sat 
down. The captain 
was still staring, com- 
pletely bewildered, 
but now with a tin- 
gling sensation. ‘‘To 
begin with,” he 
thought, ‘‘she’s a 
beaut!” 

The ‘‘beaut”’ was 
blushing furiously. 

“‘T left a note,’ she 
began, “‘for your son. 
I told him I had to 
be out for a while and 
asked him to wait. 
So he won’t come 
here.” In vain the 
captain strove to 
think this out. He 
nodded gravely. 

“And then?” he 


She looked up, 

squarely into his eyes 

—swallowed hard. 
“And then I came 


wanted to see what 
Jim’s father was like 
before I said ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No’ to Jim! It 


means a good deal to marry a man, when it’s for life? 
Doesn’t it?”’ Her hands kept moving nervously. ‘‘ You 
want to know all about him first—even his father.” 

“Even his father,” repeated the captain; his mind was 
now far out at sea. “But, look here, if that’s how you 
felt, why didn’t you come long ago?” 

“Because,’”’ she said, ‘‘he wouldn’t bring me! The more 
I asked the more obstinate he was, and that made me all 
the more curious. So at last I simply made him bring me. 
But—you weren’t at home!” 

Captain MacClanahan drew a quick breath. 

“Come back here,” he said solemnly, and he ushered 
her into his holy of holies, the back-room den. There he 
bent over the fire, threw on some more coal, poked it care- 
fully. And when, at last, he turned his face, it wore a look 
that put her at once at her ease. 

“You ain’t the kind I thought you was,”’ he said: “not 
by a long shot. Whether Jim gets you or not, I’m glad 
youcame. It was the shipshape thing to do! Now,” 
he added, rising briskly, ‘‘how much time we got?” 

“ Aslong as we like. Jim can wait.” 

“Good!” cried the captain. ‘S’pose we begin get- 
tin’ acquainted.”” He sat down and struck a match. 
“To begin with—d’you mind smoke?” 

“T love it.” 

“Thought so!” He drew a few puffs, still some- 
what embarrassed, considering how to begin. 

“Tt means a good deal,” he said gravely, with just 
the ghost of a twinkle, “to marry your-son to a 
daughter-in-law when it’s for life. You want to know 
all about her first.” The girl leaned forward, smiling. 
“Even her father,’ he added. 

Her face suddenly changed. 

“Mine died—four years ago.’’ She hesitated a 
moment. ‘‘He worked too hard,’’ sheadded. There 
was a painful pause. 

“Too bad,” said thecaptain. ‘‘ Washein business?”’ 

“Yes—that is—he was a clerk in an office. But he 
wasn’t the kind to get very high. And Mother and I 
couldn’t help wanting more and more. . . . So 
he tried too hard.”’ 

The captain smoked in silence. 

“Tve seen that happen,” he said, ‘‘about a million 
times. To be honest, that was about what I thought you'd 
do to Jim.” 

She started back with an unsteady laugh: 

““Me? Oh, no, thanks! I’ve had enough. .. . 
When he died, poor Mother struggled along, doing ladylike 
work, sewing at home—and cooking—for the Woman’s 
Exchange, and hiding it all as if it were something to be 
ashamed of. Every time I begged her to let me work in 
an office, somewhere, or in a store, it made her half sick. 
Two years ago she married again. And now it’s the same 
thing over—scrimping, hiding, worrying. No, thanks, 
I’ve had enough.” 

She turned to him abruptly. Captain Mac was beaming 
with sudden relief. She gave him a puzzled, searching look 
and broke into a ripple of laughter. 

“Did Jim give you that idea of me?” she asked. The 
captain looked down at his shoes. 

“You’ve been honest with me,” he said, “‘so I’ll be with 
you. But,if Lain’t mistaken, you’re awful quick-tempered. 
Before I begin, I want you to promise to go slow.” 

“Go slow? How do you mean?”’ 


“Young Woman,” He Cried in Menacing Tones, ‘‘ Choose — Between 
That Other Feller—an’ My Son Jim!”’ 


you? 


“Say, Jim,’”’” He Drawled, *“‘Can She Play the Pianner?” 


“Tn passin’ judgment on Jim. You'll promise?” 

“Yes.’”’ Captain Mac leaned forward: 

*“T’ve known Jim, off an’ on, for twenty-seven years, an’ 
I ain’t made up my mind about him yet, so I hope you 
won't, in one night. Ill begin with the points ag’in’ him,” 
He paused a moment, then went on deliberately: 

*“The reason I wasn’t at home the last time you came 
was that Jim asked me to stay away.’ The girl gave a 
slight start. ‘‘The reason he didn’t bring you here at all 
till you made him—Jim is ashamed of his dad.”’ 

She rose slowly, her black eyes snapping in ominous 
fashion. The captain went on: 

“The reason I asked you right off about your own 
parents was—Jim gave me a picture of you closely resem- 
blin’ that you’ve given me of your mother. Hold on! 

Now, wait. You don’t blame your mother, do 
Of course not. Then don’t blame Jim. Sit down.” 

She did. For a moment they looked at each other in 
silence. 

“Well?” asked the captain. The girl bit her lips. 

“Tt’s not nice,’ she said, very low, ‘“‘to find such a 
wretched tangle of lies—when I thought him so honest!” 

“He is honest! Just you try to keep cool, as you 
promised. I’ve give youthe points ag’in’ him. Now 
let’s take up the other side. This tangle of lies 
you speak of only goes to show how head-over-heels 
in love he is. You can’t judge a boy in that con- 
dition. Besides, they ain’t lies. Jim believed ’em. 
An’ as long as he did he was right in keepin’ me 
an’ you apart. If you had been like your mother, 
as he thought you was, one look at me would have 
been plenty for you, an’ one look at you would 
have been more’n enough for me.”’ She had risen 
again. He gave her a quick, anxious look. 

“Thank God, Jim was wrong,” he added. “Sit 
down! You ain’t married to him yet, the door is 
handy, escape is easy as winkin’. If you decide 
ag’in’ him, all right. All I ask is that you give him 
every chance. Because, if you throw him down, it’s 
goin’ to be almighty tough on Jim!” 

“But, don’t you see,”’ she exclaimed, “‘if he thinks 
I’m like my mother he’s not in love with me; he’s 
in love with somebody else!” 

“That ain’t uncommon,” said the captain coolly. 
‘My case exactly when I was courtin’ Jim’s mother. 
After the weddin’ I found out things that surprised 
me. An’ so did she. An’ we made things fly. An’, 
when all was said an’ done, we got lovin’ each other 
in a way we’d never known anythin’ about before. 
Now take Jim’s case. I know him as well as any one 
else in the world—thatis, well enough to know Idon’t 
know him all through. There’s surprises of a most 
staggerin’ kind to be found in every human critter, 
even in the male sex. Didn’t Jim surprise me when 
he left that tug of his, dropped all his old chums, not 

(Continued on Page 31) 


OU see, I’ve been fishing, too.” 
“Hello! Only you s 


‘Wait! Mr. Leeds, I’ve told you 
a dozen times to count five before that en- 
trance! Nevermind what youthought! Goback! Now!” 


“Hello! Only you two here! What’s become of 
“WAIT! Flynn, take this entrance for the 
sunset cue. Dim your borders and throw in your reds. 


1” 


Now, Mr. Leeds, once more! 

Doesn’t make sense, does it? Yet this is a typical pas- 
sage from an ordinary dress rehearsal. Anybody really 
connected with theatricals could translate the extract at 
a glance, but intimate knowledge of the stage and its 
language is gained only by actual experience. Of the 
method of producing plays more has been written and 
less is generally understood than of any other common 
process. The outsider who devotes an hour to watching 
a rehearsal is as well qualified to describe that function as 
you or I, after seeing a ship steam down the bay, would be 
to pen a treatise on the science of navigation. 

Most laymen have a vague idea that a theatrical per- 
formance is miraculously brought into being by the tap of 
the orchestra-conductor’s wand. If this statement seems 
far-fetched, you have but to read stories of the playhouse 
written by clever men, like O. Henry and Hamlin Garland, 
whose wide knowledge of most things under the sun does 
not seem to extend to things under the calcium. 

Rehearsals are much more than aimless walking and 
talking, as navigation is more than the turning of a wheel. 
Their direction is a fine art, a very fine art, not the least 
unlike the painting of a miniature, and one must com- 
prehend something of this art to explain or describe it. 

There are many points of similarity between a per- 
formance and a painting, which must create an impression 
without reminding the spectator of the brush-strokes 
which made that impression possible. The preparation of 
a play is a succession of details. It is astonishing how 
small a thing can cause the success or failure, if not of the 
whole work, at least of an incident or an episode. A pause, 
a movement, an expression, a light or a color, may defeat 
or carry out the intention of the dramatist. 


The Importance of the Trifling 


ILLIAM GILLETTE’S melodrama, Secret Service, 

has a scene in which a telegraph operator, dispatching 
military orders, is shot in the hand. When the piece was 
first produced, Mr. Gillette, in the réle of the operator, 
upon receiving the wound, first bandaged his hand with a 
handkerchief, second picked up his cigar, and third went 
on “‘sending.’’ There was no applause. The second night 
it was changed. The operator first picked up the cigar, 
second bandaged his hand, and third went on ‘‘sending.”’ 
The audience was vociferous in its approval. This par- 
ticular instance of the importance of trifles is easily ex- 
plained. That a wounded man’s first thought should be 
to care for the wound is not remarkable, but that his first 
thought should be of his cigar suggests pluck and intre- 
pidity which the spectators were quick to appreciate. 
Frequently, however, author and actors experiment for 
months before finding the thing which makes or mars a 
desired effect, 

The playgoer who believes himself a free agent does 
not understand the art of the theatre. That art being 
perfect, he restrains his laughter and waits with his 
applause until the precise moment when the stage-director 
wants him to laugh or applaud. It often happens that a 
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laugh may spoil a dramatic situation, or that applause may 
not be desirable at a particular time. For example, if an 
audience is permitted to vent its enthusiasm over some 
stirring incident just before the end of an act, the applause 
after the act will be appreciably less, and the number of 
curtain calls will be smaller. It is a simple matter of 
mechanics to “‘kill’’ a laugh or a round of applause, just 
as, in many cases, the impression made by an actor in a 
situation may depend, not upon himself, but upon a detail 
of stage direction. 

When two actors have an important dialogue, each 
wants to stand farther “up stage’”’—which is to say, far- 
ther from the footlights—than the other, because the 
person farthest “up stage’ is most likely to dominate 
the scene. “It’s no use,’ I once heard William A. Brady 
say to a veteran, who was rehearsing with a young woman 
star. ‘‘She knows the tricks as well as you do, and she’ll 
back through the wall of the theatre before she’ll give you 
that scene!”’ 


A Reason for Every Step and Gesture 


HE position of the player being of such consequence, it 

will be seen at once that actors do not, as is commonly 
believed, roam about the stage at will. In point of fact, 
they are practically automata, reflecting the brain- 
pictures of the director and working out his scheme. It 
is not unusual for the man in charge of a rehearsal to 
instruct one of his puppets to ‘‘take six steps to the right 
at this speech,”’ or to “‘come down stage four steps.’”’ No 
person in a performance ever ‘“‘crosses’’ another person 
—that is, passes behind or in front of that other person— 
without having been told just when and how to do so. 
That movement which seems least premeditated often has 
been most carefully planned, and you may be sure that, at 
the performance you are witnessing, everybody on the 
stage knows to the fraction of a yard where he or she will 
be standing at a given moment. Edwin Booth’s reply to 
a novice, who inquired where he should go during a long 
speech, “‘Wherever you are, I’ll find you,’’ would not 
be possible from a stage-director of to-day. 

While this prearrangement may appear to the layman 
to be opposed to any semblance of life and spontaneity, 
it is absolutely necessary to the giving of a smooth per- 
formance. If actors really “felt their parts” they would 
be about as dependable as horses that ‘‘feel their oats,” 
and the representation in which they took part would soon 
become utterly chaotic. Fancy the awkwardness of 
Bassanio, in the trial scene of The Merchant of Venice, 
looking around to find Shylock before inquiring : ‘‘ Why 
dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly?” 

Nor would this uncertainty be the worst outgrowth of 
such unpreparedness. On the stage every move, every 
gesture means something, conveys some impression. Thus, 
in a dialogue in which one character is defying another, a 
single step backward will produce the effect of cowardice, 
or at least of weakness and irresolution, in the person who 
retreats. The whole tension of a scene may be lost if one 
of the parties to it so much as glances down or reaches out 
for some necessary article. 

In the enactment of The Traitor, a dramatization of the 
novel by Thomas Dixon, Jr., we found that a certain pas- 
sage between the “lead,” or hero, and the ‘‘heavy,” or 
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villain, failed of its intended effect. The _ 
hero, John Graham, is brought into court 


handcuffed, and seated in the prisoners’ — 
dock. Steve Hoyle goes to him with a 
taunt. 
liness, that Graham, hearing the taunt, should rise angrily, 
as though prevented only by his bonds from striking his 
foe. After two weeks of guessing and experimenting, we — 
discovered that this very natural movement, for some ¥ 


reason still inexplicable, gave the impression of weak- — 
It is minutiz like this that must be considered at — 


ness, 
rehearsal, and taught so carefully that the actor moves, as 
it were, in a groove, swerving from the determined course 


It was thought veracious, even suggestive of man- — 


k= ep it ae 


only as a needle in a sewing machine swerves in its down- 


ward stroke. 


Accent and facial expression are planned by the stage- — 


director with the same absolutism that marks his atten- 
tion to manceuvre. Few actors can be counted upon to 


read every line intelligently, and frequently the person in ~ 
charge must stop a rehearsal to point out an underlying ~ 


thought. ‘‘ You blur that speech,” the director may say © 
to the actor. 
which it implies. See here! Jones says: ‘I’ll go to her 
with the whole story.’ You listen. Your first emotion 
is surprise. ‘You will?’ 
‘Then you : 
‘Then you love her, too!’”’ 
will be believed by the hero-worshiper, the much- 


admired tone in which some big speech is delivered is — 


the tone of the teacher. 

So much, so very much, may depend upon the em- 
phasis of a single word. The art of speaking, however, is. 
not more part and parcel of a perfect performance than 
the art of listening. The director not only rehearses the 
manner of giving a scene, but the manner of receiving it. 
He must note pronunciations, too, and if there is an odd 
or foreign name in the play he must take care that all his — 
people pronounce it alike. 
tempo of comic or serious conversations, the light and — 


“You don’t define the changes of thought 


The length of pauses, the — ¢ 


Suspicion enters your mind. 
The suspicion becomes certainty. — 
Thus, more frequently than — 


Seales a - 


shade of the entire representation depend upon his 2 


competence. 


Stage Business the Life of the Play 


* 


RAMA is the Greek word for action, and so, in a play, d 


what the people do is even more important than what © 
they say. Practically every motion made on the stage, © 
except that of walking, comes under the head of what is — 
technically known as ‘‘ business.” 
that mummers act on their own initiative, even ‘‘making | 
up” lines as they go along, will be surprised to learn that the 
manuscript of a workmanlike play contains more business 
than dialogue. The performer picks up a photograph or 


a 


Laymen, who believe “4 


lights a cigar or toys with a riding-whip, not because it has 


occurred to him to do so, but because the author has 


written down what he must do, and how and when he he 


must do it, and the stage-director has taught him properly 
to interpret the author. 

Here is a page from the “‘prompt copy”’ of Clothes. 
The unbracketed penreuces are dialogue; those in peer 
theses are ‘‘ business”’ 


West 


I’m going to marry you in spite of 

(Checks himself suddenly. Gets his hat and brushes it 
with his sleeve. Laughs a little.) 

Pardon me. My temper is a jack-in-the-box. 
cover is down again. Good-night. 


aaa 


——— 


i 
| 
| 
1 
| 


(Walks quickly to door L. C., and exits. Olivia stands 
still a moment, then throws herself into chair R. of table, 
and indulges in a torrent of tears. The bell rings. She 
sits upright and listens. It rings again. She rises and 
runs to door L. 2 E. The Maid enters.) 


The capital letters—L. C., R. and L. 2 E.—are abbre- 
viations of terms which indicate exact spots on the stage. 
You see, it is not left to the discretion of West by which 
door he shall leave the room, nor of Olivia into which 
chair she shall throw herself. This business the director 
works over at rehearsal, elaborating, amplifying, making 
clear. West is told precisely where he must find his hat, 
with which arm he must brush it, in what tone he must 
laugh. If this were a case where a pause would heighten 
the effect of an entrance the Maid would be informed, as 
was the mythical Mr. Leeds in my opening paragraphs, 
how many she must count, which is to say, how long she 
must wait, before entering. 


Finishing Touches That Make Perfection 


HE more experienced an author the more definite, 
exhaustive and significant his business. When a play 
goes into rehearsal, however, there are always places where 
speech may be exchanged for action, and often, after a 
dramatist has seen his work on the stage, he is able to cut 
whole pages, the sense of which is made clear by the ap- 
pearance, the manner or the business of his characters. 

There are various kinds of business, and of different 
purpose. The old-fashioned stage-director used to invent 
dozens of meaningless things for actors to do, merely to 
fill in or give the appearance of activity. It is related 
that when the farce, It’s All Your Fault, was being re- 
hearsed, the man in charge insisted that Charles Dickson, 
who was supposed to be calling at the room of a friend, 
should fill in a long speech by taking a brush from a 
bureau drawer and brushing his hair. 

“But,” protested Mr. Dickson, “‘I’m simply visiting. 
I can’t use another man’s brush.” 

“Can’t help that!” said the director. ‘‘ There are long 
speeches here, and you must do something while they are 
being spoken.” 

This kind of stage management, however, is no longer 
general. It is understood now that the best way to make a 
speech impressive isto stand still and speak it, so that actors 
are not often given by-play without some good reason. 

-Business may supply ‘‘atmosphere,”’ as the spectacle of 
a man rubbing his ears and blowing on his hands helps 
create the illusion of intense cold. In the original pro- 
duction of In the Bishop’s Carriage, Will Latimer, im- 
personated by a very slight young fellow, was supposed to 
cow Tom Dorgan, a thug of enormous bulk. The scene 
never carried conviction until our stage-director hit upon 
an ingenious bit of business. He put a telephone on the 
table that stood between the two men. Dorgan made a 
_ threatening movement toward Latimer. Latimer, with- 
out flinching or taking his eyes from Dorgan’s face, laid 
his hand on the telephone. That gesture suggested a 
world of power—the police-station within reach, law 
and society standing back of Latimer. It saved the 
situation. 

Much business is obvious and essential, as Voysin’s 
fumbling in his wife’s dressing-table, in The Thief, since 
this fumbling leads to the discovery of the bills upon the 
purloining of which the play is built. If a small article is 
to be used importantly in a performance it must be 
“marked,”’ so that the audience will know what it is, and 
so that its presence will not seem to be an expedient. The 
paper-cutter falls off the table in the first act of The 
Witching Hour, not by accident, but by carefully-thought- 
out design, so that the audience will know where the 


instrument is and recognize it when Clay Whipple uses it 
to kill Tom Denning. Business, in a word, may be the 
smashing of a door or the picking up of a pin. It is the 
adornment which makes an otherwise bald and un- 
convincing narrative seem real; which translates mere 
dialogue into the semblance of every-day life. 

Many plays—even most plays—are substantially 
altered atrehearsal. Dion Boucicault, the Irish dramatist, 
said: ‘‘ Plays aren’t written; they are rewritten.”’ It has 
been proved utterly impossible to judge the effect of a play 
from the manuscript, to know the merit of any story or 
episode until it is visualized, translated into action. Last 
season William Gillette finished a farce, That Little Affair 
at Boyd’s, to which he had devoted the best part of a 
year, and in which, therefore, he must have had consider- 
able faith. Yet, after a week’s rehearsal, he dismissed the 
company engaged and abandoned the idea of producing 
the piece. The soundness of his judgment was demon- 
strated later when this farce, rechristened Ticey, was 
revived and failed utterly. 

When defects manifest themselves at rehearsal the 
director does not hesitate to make or to.suggest changes, 
his course depending upon the standing of the author. 
No dramatist is a hero to his stage-director. Also, while 
we're parodying maxims, it’s a wise author who knows 
his own play on its first night. 

The playwright, however, is quick to learn humility. 

“Who’s that meek-looking chap?’ somebody once 
asked Augustin Daly during the course of a trial per- 
formance of a new play. 

“That?” returned Daly. ‘‘Oh, that’s only the author!” 
If a director is employed the writer makes his suggestions 
through that gentleman. Sometimes the experience of 
the producer, who brings a fresh mind to the subject, is 
surer than the instinct of the author, who may easily have 
lost sense of perspective from long association with his 
work. 

The Three of Us, a well-known domestic comedy, de- 
pends for its chief interest upon a scene in the third act, 
where Rhy MacChesney pays a midnight visit to Louis 
Berresford. When the piece was put into rehearsal the 
idea was that Berresford, hearing a knock at the door, 
bade the girl hide herself, which she did, only to be dis- 
covered later. The stage-director objected that this was 
trite, conventional, unnecessary. ‘“‘Why shouldn’t the 
young woman tell the truth—that she had come on a pe- 
fectly legitimate errand, meaning no harm, and that she 
had nothing to fear—and refuse to hide?”’ The author 
adopted his view, a new scene was written, and the play, 
largely because of the unexpectedness of this turn of 
affairs, ran for an entire year at the Madison Square 
Theatre in New York. 


Lighting Effects and Their Uses 


HE knowledge of the stage-director must cover the me- 
chanical features of production as well as the literary. 
It is essential that he should understand the full value of 
light and scenic effects, and how to produce them. A 
stage may be, and generally is, illuminated by means of 
five different devices—from the ‘‘borders,” which are 
directly overhead; from calciums, in the balcony or on 
either side of the stage; from spot lights, which really are 
calciums whose light is focused upon one spot; from foot- 
lights; and from “‘strips,’’ which are placed wherever light 
from more remote sources would be obstructed. 

The ‘‘borders” are long, inverted troughs, stretching 
from the extreme left of the stage to the extreme right and 
suspended from the roof of the theatre. When it is said 
that the light coming from the “‘borders,” or, indeed, 
from anywhere else, may be raised or lowered, may be 
white or blue or red or amber, or a combination 
of these colors, reproducing the glow of a lamp, or 
the first gray glimmer of sunrise, it will be under- 
stood that the director has a wide range of effects 
at his command. 

Just as the reading of a line may alter the im- 
pression created by an entire passage, so may the 
least variation in illumination. Comedy scenes, 
for example, must be played in full light, as senti- 
mental scenes are helped by half-lights. If you 
could witness the second act of Charley’s Aunt 
performed in the steel-blue of moonlight, and the 
last act of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in the glare 
of “‘full up,’”’ you would be amazed at the result. 

Color has as subtle an influence. I have 
seen the people in a play fairly melt into the 
background of a yellow setting, causing 
their action to seem vague and illy-defined. 
Augustus Thomas once wrote a short com- 
edy, which was presented privately at the 
Lambs’ Club, in which the same scene was 
played in two different settings. You would 
hardly believe me if I told you how wholly 
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unlike were the impressions produced. Costumes and 
music have an equal portent, and both call for the exer- 
cise of nice discretion. 

The personality of the stage-director and his manner at 
rehearsal are vital considerations. In acting, more than 
in any other art, the feeling of the artist reaches through 
his work. Every one who has watched rehearsals has come 
to the conclusion, at one time or another, that actors are 
something less than human. Asa matter of fact, they are 
simply children, calling for the patience, the forbearance 
and the flexibility of viewpoint necessary in 4 nursery. 
Wholly self-centred, having little contact with the outside 
world, their standards, their emotions, their false valua- 
tions make constant difficulties for the man who has to 
play upon them as upon a piano. 

The dramatic instinct and the egregious ego form a 
provoking blend. I have known an actress, at a dress 
rehearsal, the night before the public performance of a 
play, to go into violent hysterics, apparently reduced to 
a nervous wreck by the strain of her work. ‘Great 
Heaven!” I have said to the director; ‘‘she won’t be able 
to appear to-morrow.” ‘‘Acting, my boy,” that gentle- 
man would reply. ‘Acting for our benefit and her own. 
She’ll be all right in ten minutes.” And in ten minutes 
this same woman, done with her scene, would be advanc- 
ing most logical reasons why she should have somebody’s 
dressing-room, and why somebody else should have been 
given hers. I don’t know exactly what temperament is, 
but most actors think they have it. 


The Dread of the Hoodoo Tag 


paewe folk are full of superstitions, and many of these 
relate to rehearsal. Few actors will speak the “‘tag,”’ or 
last line, of a play until its premiére. If that line were 
spoken the play would fail. Managers are not exempt 
from similar ideas, a mixture of superstition and experi- 
ence. A good final rehearsal is supposed to forecast a bad 
first performance, and this notion is not without reason, 
since the people, made confident of themselves, are pretty 
sure to lose the tension of nervousness. When the actors 
like a play at rehearsal the manager grows fearful. An 
actor usually likes best the play in which he has the best 
part, and that is not invariably the best play. 

Small, indeed, is the share of glory that goes to ‘“‘the 
power behind the throne.’’ His name adorns no bill- 
boards, and, on the program, you will find it most fre- 
quently among the announcements that the shoes came 
from Hammersmith’s or that the wigs are by Stepner. 
The manager knows the stage-director, though, and 
respects him, reputation of this kind being more profitable 
than reputation with the great, careless public. 

Some few managers, like David Belasco and Henry 
Miller, attend to the staging of their own productions, and, 
indeed, are most noted for their skill in this work. Many 
authors, among the number Augustus Thomas, Clyde 
Fitch and Paul Armstrong, ‘‘put on” their own plays. 
Then there are general stage-directors, like William 


Seymour or J. C. Huffman, employed at so much per 


annum by big firms like those of Charles Frohman or the 
Shuberts. 

There are also detached directors, who will contract to 
stage a play here or there, at sums which vary from five 
hundred to a thousand dollars for each play. Julian 
Mitchell and R. H. Burnside head the list of men who 
make a specialty of producing musical comedy, which is 
a field in itself. A broad distinction exists between the 
stage-director and the stage-manager, the province of the 
latter being only to carry out the plans of the former. 

A dramatic composition is rehearsed from two to four 
weeks, the rehearsals usually lasting from ten o’clock in the 
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“Tt is Ours,” 


at Noon, on Madison Square” 


I 
HEY were glad to see Blackie Daw back on Broad- 
T way—that is, in the way that Broadway is glad; 
for they of the Great White Way have no sentiments 
and no emotions, and but scant memories. About 
Blackie’s companion, however, they were professionally 
curious. 

““Who is this large, pink Wallingford person, and where 
did you get it?’ asked Mr. Phelps, whose more familiar 
name was Green-Goods Harry. 

Mr. Daw, standing for the moment with Mr. Phelps 
at the famous old cheese-and-crackers end of the Fifth 
Avenue bar, grinned. 

““He’s an educated Hick,” he responded, ‘‘and I got him 
out of the heart of the hay-fever district, right after he’d 
turned a classy little trick on the easy producers of his 
childhood home. Sold ’em a bankrupt bucket-shop for 
eight thousand, which is going some!” 

Mr. Phelps, natty and jaunty and curly-haired, though 
shifty of eyes through long habit of trying to watch front 
and back doors both at once, looked with a shade more in- 
terest across at the imposing white vest of young J. Rufus 
Wallingford—once Jonathan Reuben Wix, of Filmore— 
where he stood at the bar with fat and sombre Badger 
Billy. There was a cocksure touch to the joviality of 
young Wallingford that was particularly aggravating to 
an expert like Mr. Phelps. Young Wallingford was so 
big, so impressive, so sure of pleasing, so certain the world 
was his oyster, that it seemed a shame not to give his pride 
a tumble—for his own sake, of course. 

“Has he got the eight thousand on him?” asked the 
green-goods one, his interest rapidly increasing. 

“Not so you could notice it,’”’ replied Daw with con- 
viction. ‘‘He’s a wise prop, I tell you. He’s probably 
lugging about five hundred in his kick, just for running 
expenses, and has a time-lock on the rest.”’ 

“We might tinker with the lock,’ concluded Harry, 
running his fingers through his hair to settle the curls; 
“it’s worth a try, anyhow.” 

“You'll bounce right off,’’ declared Mr. Daw. ‘‘I tried 
to put a sweet one over in his home town, and he jolted the 
game so quick he made its teeth rattle.” 

“Then you owe him one,”’ persisted Mr. Phelps, whom 
it pained to see other people have money. ‘‘Do you mean 
to say that any pumpkin husker can’t be trimmed?” 

“Enjoy yourself,” invited Mr. Daw with a retrospective 
smile, ““but count me out. I’m going to Boston next 
week, anyhow. I’m going to open a mine investment 
office there. It’s a nice, easy-money mining district.” 

“For pocket mining,” agreed his friend dryly. 

Young Wallingford, in his desire for everybody to be 
happy, looked around for them at this juncture, and 
further conversation was out of the question. The quar- 
tette lounged out of the Fifth Avenue and across Broadway 
in that dull way peculiar to their kind. At the Hoffman 
House bar they were joined by a cadaverous gentleman 
known to the police as Short-Card Larry, whose face was 
as that of a corpse, but whose lithe, slender fingers were 
reputed to have brains of their own, and the five of them 
sat down for a dull half-hour. Later they had dull dinner 
together, strolled dully into four theatres, and, still dull, 
wound up in the apartments of Daw and J. Rufus. 

“What do you think of them?” asked Blackie in their 
first aside moment. 

“They give me the pip,”’ announced J. Rufus frankly. 
“Why do they hate themselves so? Why do they sit in 


Growled Larry. ‘‘ We'll Get it if We Have to Mace Him, 
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the darkest corners and bark at 
themselves. Can’t they ever drink 
enough to get oiled happy?” 

““Notand do business with stran- 
gerson Broadway,’’ Daw explained. 
“Phelps has been shy about thin 
glassware for five years, ever since 
he let an Indiana come-on outdrink 
him and steal his own money back; 
Billy Banting stops after the third 
glass of anything, on account of his 
fat; the only time Larry Teller 
ever got pinched was for getting 
spiffiicated and telling a reporter 
what police protection cost him.” 

“Tf I wasn’t waiting to see one of 
them bite himself and die of poison 
I’d cut ’em out,” returned Mr. Wallingford in disgust. 
“* Any one of them would slung-shot the others for the price 
ofacigarette. Don’tthey ever get interested inanything?”’ 

“Nothing but easy marks,” replied Mr. Daw with a 
grin. ‘“‘The way they’re treating you is a compliment. 
They’re letting you just be one of them.” 

“‘One of them! Take it back, Blackie!” protested 
Wallingford. ‘‘ Why, they’re a bunch of crooks!” 

In deep dejection young Wallingford, rejoining his 
guests, ordered three lemonades and a quart of cham- 
pagne. There was a trifle more of animation among them 
now, however, since they had been left alone for a few 
moments. They told three or four very hilarious stories, 
in each of which the nub of the joke hinged on an utter 
disregard of every human decency. Then, quite casually 
and after a lull, Badger Billy smoothed down his smart 
vest and cleared his throat. 

““What do you fellows say to a little game of stud?’”’ he 
proposed. 

“Sure!” agreed Wallingford with alacrity. ‘‘That’s the 
first live noise I’ve heard to-day,” and he went to the 
‘phone at once to order up some cards and chips. 

With his back turned, the three lemonade drinkers ex- 
changed pleased smiles. It was too easy! Mr. Daw let 
them smile, and reposed calmly upon the couch, entirely 
disinterested. Professional ethics forbade Mr. Daw to 
interfere with the “‘trimming”’ of the jovial Mr. Walling- 
ford, and the instincts of a gentleman, with which, of 
course, they were all perfectly provided, prevented him 
from taking any part in that agreeable operation. To his 
keen amusement the game was very brief—scarcely more 
than twenty minutes. 

It was Short-Card Larry who, with a yawn, discovered 
suddenly how late it was and stopped the game. As he 
arose to go, young Wallingford, 
chuckling, was adding a few 
additional bills to the plethoric 
roll in his pocket. 

“What made you chop the 
game, Larry?” asked Green- 
Goods Harry in impatient won- 
der. ‘‘We’d ought to strung it 
along a while. What made you 
let him have that hundred and 
fifty so quick?” 

“Let him!” retorted Larry 
savagely. “‘Hetookit! Twice 
I gave him aces back to back 
on my deal, and he turned them 
down without a bet. On his = 
own deal he bet his head off on 
a pair of deuces, with not one 
of us three able to draw 
out on him; and right 
there he cops that hun- 
dred and fifty himself. 
He’s too fresh!” 

“Well,” said Badger 
Billy philosophieally, 
“‘he’ll come for more.” 

“Not of mine, he won't,” 
snorted the dexterous one. 
*‘T can’t do any business 
against a man that’s next. 
I hope he chokes,”’ 
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ur There you go again, letting your temper get the best 
of you,’’ protested Mr. Phelps, himself none too plea 
“This fresh Wop has coin, and it ought to be ours.” | 
“Tt is ours,” growled Larry. “We'll get it if we have to 4 
mace him, at noon, on Madison Square.” ‘ 


IT 


RUFUS, having slept until eleven and finished break- 

e fast at one, was in his room dressing and planning to 
besiege New York upon his own account, when the tele- 
phone advised him that Mr. Phelps was downstairs with a 
parched throat, and on the way up to get a drink! p 

“Fine business!” exclaimed J. Rufus with a cordiality 
which had nothing whatever to do with the puzzled ex- 
pression on his brow. ‘‘ What’ll you have? I'll order it 
while you’re on your way up.”’ . 

“Nothing stronger than a Scotch highball,’”’ was the 
reply, whereupon young Wallingford, as soon as the tele- — 
phone was clear, ordered the materials therefor. 

“Fine business,”’ he repeated to himself musingly as he 
stood with his hand still on the receiver after he had hung 
it up; “‘also rough work. This thirst is too sudden.” 

He was still most thoughtful when Mr. Phelps knocked — 
at the door, and had yet more food for contemplation 
when the caller began talking with great enthusiasm about 
his thirst, explaining the height and breadth and thickness 
thereof, its atomic weight, its color and the excellent style 
of its finish. 

“Tf I just had that thirst outside of me where I could get 
at it I could make an airship of it,” he imaginatively 
concluded. 

“Gas or hot air?’’ inquired young Mr. Wallingford, 
entirely unmoved, as he poured the highballs and dosed 
both quite liberally with the Scotch, whereat Mr. Phelps 
almost visibly winced, though gamely planning to drink 
with every appearance of enjoyment. 

““Where’s Daw?” he asked, after two sips that he tried — 
to make seem like gulps. 

ss Gone out to a print-shop to locate a couple of eola : 
mines,’ announced Wallingford dryly, holding his own — 
opinion as to the folly of Mr. Daw’s methods. They were — 
so unsanctioned of law. 

“Sorry for that,” said Mr. Phelps, who was nevertheless — 
relieved to hear it, for Mr. Daw was rather in the way. 
“We've got a great game on; a Reuben right from Reu- 
bensville, with five thousand of pa’s money in his jeans. 

I wanted you fellows to come and look him over.” 

“What's the use?” returned Wallingford. ‘‘Come down 
to the lobby and I'll show youa whole procession of them.” 

‘“No, but they’re not as liberal as this boy,” protested 
Phelps, laughing. ‘‘He just naturally hones and hones 
and hones to hand us this nice ~ 
little bundle of kale, and we’re — 
going to accommodate him. 
You can get in on the split-up — 
if you want to. Daw would — 
have first choice, of course, if 
he was here, but since he isn’t 
you might as well comein. Five — 
thousand meg’s hardly worth > 
bending to pick up, I guess.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” objected — 
Wallingford condescendingly. — 
“Tt would make cigarette 
money, anyhow, if there are not — 
too many to tear it apart.” . 

“Tt takesjust four,’ Phelpsin= 
formed him: ‘‘look-out, spieler, 
panel-man and engraver.’ nf 4 

Wallingford shook his head, 
refusing even to speculate on 
the duties of the four named 
actors in the playlet. .~ 

“Four makes it hardly union 
wages,” he objected. H 

Green-Goods Harry cast ab 
him a look of quick dislike. 4 

“T know, but wait till you — 
see the sample, ” he insisted. 
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. know; thinks there really is green goods, and stands ready 
to exchange his five thousand of the genuine rhino for 
twenty of the phoney stuff. Of course you know how 
this little joke is rimmed up. We count out the twenty 
thousand in real money and wrap it up in bales before both 
of his eyes, then put it in a little satchel of which we make 
Mr. Alfred Alfalfa a present. While we’re giving him the 
solemn talk Billy Badger switches in another satchel with 
the same kind of looking bales in it, but made out of tissue- 
paper with twenties top and bottom; then we all move, 
and Henry Whiskers don’t dare make a holler because he’s 
in on a crooked play himself; see?” 
_ “I see,” assented Wallingford still dryly. ‘I’ve been 
reading the papers ever since Iwasa kid. What puzzles me 
is how youcan find anybody left in the world who isn’t hep.”’ 
_ “There’s a new sucker born every minute,” returned 
Mr. Phelps airily, whereat Wallingford, detecting that Mr. 
Phelps held his intelligence and education so cheaply as to 
offer this sage remark as original, inwardly fumed. 
_ “Come on and look him over, anyhow,” insisted Phelps, 
rising. 

Wallingford arose reluctantly. 
_ “What’s the matter with your highball?’’ he demanded. 
_ “Tt’s great Scotch,” said Mr. Phelps enthusiastically, 
and drank about a tablespoonful with great avidity. 
“Come on; the boys are waiting,” 
and he surged toward the door. 
- Wallingford finished his own 
glass contemplatively and followed 
with a trace of annoyance. 


TIT 


0 the back room of a flashy 

saloon just off Broadway Mr. 
Phelps led the way, after pausing 
outside to post Wallingford care- 
fully on all their new names, and 
here they found Billy Banting and 
Larry Teller in company with a 
stranger, one glance at whom 
raised Wallingford’s spirits quite 
appreciably, for he was so obvi- 
ously made up. 

He was a raw-boned young 
fellow who wore an out-of-date 
derby, a cheap made cravat which 
rode his collar, and a cheap suit of 
loud-checked clothes that were 
entirely too tight for him, and the 
trousers of which, two inches too 
short, were rounded stiffly out 
below the knees like stove-pipes 
by top boots which were wrinkled 
about the ankles. Moreover, the 
stranger spoke with a nasal drawl 
never heard off the stage. 

- Wallingford, with a wink from 
Phelps, was introduced to Mr. 
Pickins as Mr. Mombley. Then, 
-Jeaning down to Mr. Pickins with another prodigious 
wink at Wallingford, Phelps said in a stage-whisper to 
the top-booted one: 
_ “Mr. Mombley is our engraver. 
mint.” 

“Well, I'll swan!” drawled Mr. Pickins. ‘‘I’d reckoned 
to find such a fine gove’ment expert an older man.” 

With a sigh Wallingford took up his expected part. 

“T’m older than I look,” said he. ‘‘ Making money 
keeps a man young.” 

“T reckon,” agreed Mr. Pickins, and “‘haw-hawed” 
quite broadly. “‘And did you really make this bill?’ he 
asked, drawing from his vest pocket a crinkled new ten- 
dollar-bill which he spread upon the table and examined 
with very eager interest indeed. 

“This is one of that last batch, Joe,’’ Short-Card Larry 
negligently informed Wallingford, with a meaning wink. 
“T just gave it to him as a sample.” 

_ “By jingo, it’s scrumptious work!”’ said Mr. Pickins 
admiringly. 

“Yes, they’ll take that for a perfectly good bill any- 
where,” asserted Wallingford. ‘‘Just spend it and see,’’ 
and he pushed the button. ‘‘ Bring us a bottle of the best 
champagne you have in the house,” he directed the waiter, 


And With Satisfaction 


Used. to work in the 


all around the table, including the head of Mr. Pickins. 

- “T don’t like to brag on myself,” continued Wallingford, 

taking on fresh animation as he began to see humor in the 

situation, ‘‘but I think I’m the grandest little money- 

maker in the city, in my special line. I don’t go after 
_ small game very often. A ten is the smallest I handle. 
* Peters,” he suddenly commanded Phelps, ‘‘show him one 


of those twenties.” 


. 
i 
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' ~ “T don’t think I have one of the new ones,” said Phelps, 
7 
* “moistening his lips, but nevertheless reaching for his 


wallet. ‘‘I think the only twenties I have are those that we 
put through the aging process.’ 


__ + Wallingford calmly took the wallet from him and as 


_ calmly leafed over the bills it contained. 


He Noted the Startled Raising 
of Heads All Around the’Table, 
Including the Head of Mr. Pickins 


and with satisfaction he noted the startled raising of heads - 


aaa 
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“No, none of these twenties are from the new batch,” 
he decided, entering more and more into the spirit of the 
game, ‘‘ but this half-century is one that we’re all proud of. 
Just examine that, Mr. Pickins,” and closing the wallet he 
handed it back to Phelps, passing the fifty-dollar bill to 
the stranger. “Billy, give me one of those twenties. I’m 
bound to show Mr. Pickins one of our best output.” 

Badger Billy, being notorious even among his fellows as 
a tight-wad, swallowed hard, but he produced a small roll 
of bills and extracted the newest twenty he could find. 
During this process it had twice crossed Billy’s mind to 
revolt; but, after all, Wallingford was evincing an interest 
in the game that might be worth while. 

COMM aH! Wire approved Wallingford, running it through 
his fingers and passing it over to Pickins. He got up from 
his place and took the vacant chair by that gentleman. 
“T just want you to look at the nifty imitation of engine 
work in this scroll border,”’ he insisted with vast enthusi- 
asm, while Mr. Pickins cast a despairing glance, half- 
puzzled and half-bored, at the others of the company, 
themselves awed into silence. : 

He was still explaining the excellent work in the more 
intricate portions of the two designs when the waiter 
appeared with the wine, and Wallingford only interrupted 
himself long enough to nonchalantly toss the ten-dollar 


bill on the tray after the glasses were filled. Then, with 
vast fervor, he returned to the counterfeiting business, 
with the specimens before him as an inspiring text. 

The waiter brought back two dollars in silver. 

“Just keep the change,” said Wallingford grandly, and 
then, as the waiter was about to withdraw, he quickly 
handed up the fifty and the twenty dollar bill to him. 
“Just take this twenty, George,”’ said he to the waiter, 
“‘and run down to the cigar-store on the corner and buy 
some of those dollar cigars. You might as well get us about 
three apiece. Then take this fifty and get us a box for 
The Prince of Pikers to-night. Hustle right on, now,” 
and he gave the waiter a gentle, but insistent, shove on 
the arm that had all the effect of bustling him out of the 
room. ‘‘ We'll show Mr. Pickins a good time,”’ he exult- 
antly declared. ‘‘We’ll show him how easy it is to live 
on soft money like this.” 

Wallingford had held the floor for fifteen solid minutes. 
Now he paused for some one else to offer a remark, his 
eager eye glowing with the sense of a duty not only well, 
but brilliantly, performed, as it roved from one to the 
other in search of approval. But feeble encouragement 
was in any other eye. Four men could have throttled him, 
singly and in company. Wallingford was too enthusiastic 
an actor. He was taking the part entirely too well, anda 
vague doubt began to cross the minds of the other gentle- 
men in the party as to whether he would do or not. It 
was Short-Card Larry who first recovered his poise and 
broke the dismal silence. 

‘“Show him one of those new hundreds, Mombley, 
invited Wallingford with almost a snarl. 

Wallingford merely smiled in a superior way. 

““You know I never carry any but the genuine,”’ he said 
in mild reproach. ‘‘It wouldn’t do, you know. Anyhow, 
are we sure that Mr. Pickins wants to invest?” 

Mr. Pickins drew a long breath and once more plunged 
into the character which he had almost doffed. 

“Tnvest? Well, I reckon!” he nasally drawled. ‘“‘If I 
can get twenty thousand dollars as good money as that 


” he 
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for five, I’d be a blame fool not to take it. And I got the 
five thousand, too.” 

Things were coming back to a normal basis now, and 
the others cheered up. 

“Look here,” Mr. Pickins went on, and, reaching down, 
drew off with much tugging one of the high boots, in the 
top of which had reposed a package of greenbacks: ten 
crisp, nice-looking five-hundred-dollar bills. » 

For just a moment Wallingford eyed that’ money 
speculatively, then he picked up one of the bills and slid it 
through his fingers. ; 

“‘Tt’s good money, I suppose,”’ he observed. ‘‘ You can 
hardly tell the good from the bad these days, except by 
offering to spend it. We might break one of these—say 
for an automobile ride.”’ 

““No, you don’t,” hurriedly interposed Mr. Pickins, 
losing his nasal drawl for the moment and reaching for the 
bill, which he put back in the package, snapping a weak 
rubber band around it. ‘‘I reckon I don’t let go of one of 
these bills till I see something in exchange. I—I ain’t no 
greenhorn!”’ 

His nasal drawl had come back, and now seemed to be 
the cue for all the others to affect laughter. 

“To be sure he’s not,”’ said Mr. Phelps, reaching over 
to slap him on the back in all the jovial heartiness with 

which a greenhorn is supposed to 
| be encouraged. ‘‘ You're wise, all 
x right, Pickins. We wouldn’t do 
; business with you if you weren’t. 
You see, we’re putting ourselves 
in danger of the penitentiary and 
we have to be careful. More than 
that, wise people come back; and, 
with a dozen or so like Mr. Pickins 
shoving the queer for us, we put 
out about all we can make. No- 
body in the business, Mr. Pickins, 
gets as high a price for green goods 
as we do, and nobody in the busi- 
ness keeps all their customers as 
we do. That’s because our out- 
put is so good.” 

This, which was one of the re- 
hearsed speeches, went off very 
well, and they began to feel com- 
fortable again. 

“That’s me, by Jinks!” an- 
nounced Pickins, slapping his leg. ' 
“Tl be one of your steady cus- 
tomers, all right. When’ll I get 
this first twenty thousand?” 

“Right away,’ said Mr. Phelps, 
rising. ‘‘Just wait a moment till 
I talk it over with the engraverand 
see if he has the supply ready.” 

“The supply’s all right,’ de- 
clared Wallingford. ‘‘ These boys 
will tend to the business with you, 
Mr. Pickins. I’m very glad to 
have met you. I’ll probably see you to-night at the show. 
I have to go back and look after a little more engraving 
just now.”’ And, shaking hands cordially with Mr. Pickins, 
he arose to go. 

“Wait a minute, Mombley,” said Phelps amidst a gen- 
eral scowl, and he walked outside with Wallingford. 
“Fine work, old man,’’ he complimented, keeping his 
suavity with an effort. ‘‘ We can go right in and pick our 
bunch of posies any minute.” 

“Go right ahead!” said Wallingford heartily. 
glad to have helped you out a little.” 

Mr. Phelps looked at him in sour speculation. 

“Of course you’re in on it,’”’ he observed with a great air 
of making a merely perfunctory remark. 

“Me?” inquired Wallingford in surprise. “‘ Not on your 
life. I only playedengraverforaccommodation. I thought 
I did a grand little piece of work, too.” 

“But we can’t go through without you,” insisted Mr. 
Phelps desperately, ignoring the other’s maddening com- 
placency and sticking to the main point. “It takes twenty 
thousand and we only have five thousand apiece. We're 
looking to you for. the other five.” 

Wallingford looked him squarely in the eyes, with an 
entire change of manner, and chuckled. 

“There are four reasons, Phelps, why I won't,” he 
kindly explained. 

‘The first is, I never do anything in partnership; sec- 
ond, I never pike; third, I won’t take a fall out of any 
game that has the brown-and-white-striped clothes at the 
end of it; fourth, Billy might not get the satchels switched 
right; extra, I won't fool with any farmer that strikes a 
match on the sole of his boot!” 

The fifth and extra reason was so unexpected and was 
laid before Mr. Phelps with such meaning emphasis that 
that gentleman could only drop his jaw and gape in reply. 
Wallingford laid both hands on his shoulders and chuckled 
in his face. 

“You're a fiercely unimaginative bunch,” 
“Let’s don’t try to do any more business together. 
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he said. 
Just 
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come up to my room to-night and have a friendly game of 
stud poker.” 

At last Green-Goods Harry found his tongue. 

“You go to !”’ said he. 


IV 


ACK in their common sitting-room, Wallingford found 
Daw studying some gaudy samples of stock certifi- 
eates. ‘Blackie, did you tell this gang of yours that 
they didn’t drink enough to suit me?” 
Wallingford demanded. 

Blackie grinned. 

«They wanted to know why you wouldn’t 
warm up,” he admitted. 

“T see the pretty, pretty lights at last,” 
Wallingford chuckled. ‘‘I was sure there 
was something doing when Curly Harry 
came up here claiming a thirst, and went 
so far as to drink champagne on top of a 
high ball.” 

‘‘He’s taking stomach and liver dope 
right now,” Blackie guessed. ‘“‘You see, 
these Broadway boys are handicapped when 
they run across a man who still has a lining. 
They lost theirs years ago.” 

‘They lost everything years ago. I’m 
disap »pointed in them, Blackie. I had sup- 
posed that these smooth people of the 
metropolis had Herman looking like a 
Sia ery waiter when it came to smooth 
work; but they’ve got nothing but thumbs.”’ 

uy ou do them deep wrong, J. Rufus 
Wallingford Wix,’ admonished Blackie. 
‘“‘T’ve trailed with this crowd four or five 
years. They’re always to be found right 
here and they always have coin—whether 
they spend it or not.” 

“They get it gold-bricking New Yorkers, 
then,’ declared Wallingford contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘They couldn’t cold deck anybody 
on the rural free delivery routes. They wear 
the lemon sign on their faces, and when one 
of their kind comes west of the big hills we 
padlock all our moneyin ourpockets and lock 
ourselves in jail till they get out of town.” 

“What have they been doing to you?” 
asked Blackie. ‘‘You’ve got a regular 
Mattewan grouch.” 

“They had the nerve to try to ring me in 
for the fall guy on a green-goods play, baited 
up with a stage farmer from One Hundred 
and Sixtieth Street,’ asserted Wallingford. 
““Don’t they ever spring a new one here?”’ 

Mr. Blackie Daw only laughed. 

“‘T’m afraid they don’t,’’ he confessed. ‘‘ They take the 
old ones that have got the money for years, and work in 
new props and scenery on them, just like they do in the 
theatres; and that goes for Broadway.” 

“Tt don’t go for me,” declared Wallingford. ‘‘If they 
come after mine again I'll get real peevish and take their 
flash rolls away from them.” 

“Go to it,”’ invited Blackie. 

“Tthink I'll hand it to them,” 
and started to walk out. 

“Where are you going?”’ asked the other. 

“T don’t know,” said Wallingford, “‘but I am going to 
scare up some excitement in the only way possible for a 
stranger, and that is go out and hunt it by myself. No 
New Yorker knows where to go.” 

In the bar Wallingford found a convivial gentleman 
from Georgia, lonesome like himself, with whom he be- 
came firm friends in an hour, and it was after midnight 
when, their friendship still further fixed by plenty of iquid 
cement, he left the Georgian at one of the broad, bright 
entrances in charge of a doorman. It being but a few 
blocks to his own hotel he walked, carrying with compla- 
cent satisfaction a burden of assorted beverages that would 
have staggered most men. 

It was while he was pausing upon his own corner for a 
moment to consider the past evening in smiling retro- 
spection that a big-boned policeman tapped him on the 
shoulder. He was startled for a moment, but a hearty 
voice reassured him with: 

“Why, hello, Wix, my boy! 
town?” 

A smile broke over Wallingford’s face as he shook hands 
with the bluecoat. 

“Hello, Harvey,’”’ he returned. ‘I never would have 
looked for you in this make-up. It’s a funny job for the 
ex-secretary of the Filmore Coal Company.” 

“Forget it,” returned Harvey complacently. 
three squares a day in this and pickings. 
stepping?’ 

Wallingford told him, and then looked at him specu- 
latively. 

“Come up and see me when you go off watch,’’ he 
invited. “But don’t ask for me under the name of Wix. 
It’s Wallingford now, J. Rufus Wallingford.” 


“They need a trimming.” 
said Wallingford savagely, 


When did you come to 


“There’s 
Where are you 
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“No!” said Harvey. ‘‘ What did you do at home?”’ 

“Not a thing,” protested Wallingford. “I can go right 
back to Filmore and play hop-scotch around the county 
jail if I want to. I just didn’t like the name, that’s all. 
But I want to talk with you, Harvey. I think I can throw 
about a hundred or so in your way.” 

“ Not me!” returned Harvey with a grin. 
price of a murder in this town.” 

“Come up, and I'll coax you,” laughed Wallingford. 


“That’s the 


“You’ve Played That Gag Too Long, Dan Blazer” 


He walked away quite thoughtfully. Harvey Willis, 
who had left Filmore on account of his fine sense of honor 
—he had embezzled to pay a poker debt—seemed sud- 
denly to fit an empty and an aching void. 


V 


HE fresh Hick!” observed Mr. Pickins savagely. 
“T’d like to hand him a bunch of knuckles.” 

Mr. Pickins was not now in character, but was clad in 
quite ordinary good clothes; his prominent cheek-bones, 
however, had become two white spots in the midst of an 
angrily red countenance. 

“T don’t know as I blame him so much,” said Phelps. 
“The trouble is we sized him for about the intelligence of 
a louse. Anybody that would stand for your Hoop-pole 
Caounty line of talk wouldn’t need such a careful frame-up 
to make him lay down his money.”’ 

““There’s something to that,’ agreed Short-Card Larry. 
“‘T always did say your work was too strong, Pick.” 

“There ain’t another man in the crowd can play as 
good a Rube,” protested Mr. Pickins, touched deeply upon 
the matter of hisart. ‘I don’t know how many thousands 
we've cleaned up on that outfit of mine.” 

““Ye-e-es, but this Wallingford person called the turn,” 
insisted Phelps. ‘‘The only times we ever made it stick 
was on the kind of farmers that work in eleven-story 
office buildings. You can fool a man with a stuffed dog, 
but you can’t fool a dog with it; and you couldn’t fool 
Yap Wallingford with a counterfeit yap.” 

“Well,” announced Mr. Pickins, with emphatic finality, 
“you may have my part of him. I’m willing to let him 
go right back to Oskaloosa, or Oshkosh, or wherever 
iis 22 

“Not me,” declared Phelps. “I want to get him just 
on general principles. He’s handed me too much flossy 
talk. You know the last thing he had the nerve to say? 
He invited us up to play stud poker with him.” 

“Why don’t you?” asked Pickins. 

“Ask Larry,” said Phelps with a laugh, whereat Larry 
merely swore. 

Badger Billy, who had been silently listening with his 
eyes half closed, was possessed of a sudden, inventive gift. 

“Yes, why don’t you?” he repeated. “If I read this 
village cut-up right, he’ll take a sporting chance. Get 
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him over to the Forty-second Street dump on a proposi. 
tion to play two-handed stud with Harry there, then pu 
off a phoney pinch for gambling.”’ 

““No chance,” returned Phelps. 
game; it’s a dead one, too.” 5 

“Not if you work it this way,’ insisted Billy, in whom — 
the creative-spirit was still strong. ‘Tell him that we a. | 
all sore at Harry, here; that Harry threw the gang last | 
night and got me put away. I'll have McDermott take : 
me down and lock me up on suspicion fora — 
couple of hours, so you can bring him down ~ 
and show me to him. Tell him you’ve 
found a way to get square. Harry’s sup- 
posed to have a grouch about that stud-— 
poker taunt and wants to play Wallingford 
two-handed, five thousand aside. Tell him — 
to go into this game and that, just when — 
they have the money and the cards on the 
table, you'll pull off a phoney pinch and 
have your fake officer take the money and — 
cards for evidence, then you'll split up with 
him?” 

Billy paused and looked around with a 
triumphant eye. It wasa long, long speech 
for the Badger, and a vivid bit of creative — 
work of which he felt justly proud. : 2 

“Fine!” observed Larry i in deep sarcasm, 
““Then I suppose we give him the blackjack ; 
and take it all away from him?” 

“No, you mutt,” returned Billy, having 
waited for this objection so as to bring out 
the clever part of his scheme as a climax. 
“Just as-we have Dan pull off the pinch, 
in jumps Sprig Foles and pinches Dan for 
impersonating an officer. Then Sprig cops 
the money and the cards for evidence, while 
we all make a get-away.” 

A long and thoughtful silence followed 
the exposition of this great scheme of Billy’s. 
It was Phelps who spoke first. ' 

*There’s one thing aboutit,’’he admitted: 
“it’s a new one.’ 

“Grandest little double cross that was — 
ever pulled over,”’ announced Billy i in the 
pride of authorship. 

It was a matter of satisfaction, to say 
nothing of surprise, to Short-Card Larry to 
note the readiness, even the alacrity, with 
which young Wallingford fell into the trap. 
Would he accept the traitorous Mr. Phelps’ 
challenge if guaranteed that he would win? 
He would! There-was nothing young Wal- 
lingford detested somuchasa traitor. More-— 
over, he had a grouch at Mr. Phelps himself. — 

Short-Card Larry had expected to argue more than 
this, and, having argument still lying heavily upon his 
lungs, must rid himself of it. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that the crowd wanted nothing whatever out of this. 
They merely wished to see the foresworn Mr. Phelps lose — 
all his money, so that he could not hire a lawyer to defend 
him, and when he was thus resourceless they intended to 
have him arrested on an old charge and “‘sent over.” 
They were very severe and heartless about Mr. Phelps, but 
they did not want his money. They would not touch 
it! Wallingford could have it all, with the exception of — 
the two hundred and fifty dollars he would have to pay 
to the experienced plain-clothes man impersonator whom 
Larry, having a wide acquaintance, would secure. ; 

Mr. Wallingford understood perfectly. He appreciated 
thoroughly the motives that actuated Mr. Larry Teller” 
and his friends, and those motives did them credit. He 
counted himself, moreover, highly fortunate in being on 
hand to take advantage of the situation. Still, moreover, — 
after the trick was turned he would stand a fine dinner for — 
the entire crowd, including Mr. Pickins, to whom Mr. 
Teller would kindly convey his, Mr. Wallingford’s, 
respects. 

Accepting this commission with some inward resent- 
ment but outward pleasure, Mr. Teller suggested that the - 
game be played off that very afternoon. Mr. Wallingford — 
was very sorry. That afternoon and evening he had 
business of grave importance. To-morrow evening, how- 
ever, say at about nine o’clock, he would be on hand with 


“He’d be on to tha : 


‘the five thousand, in bills of convenient denomination. — 


Mr. Teller might call for him at the hotel and escort him 
to the room, although, from having had the location pre-_ 
viously pointed out to him, Mr. Wallingford was quite — 
sure he could find Mr. Teller’s apartment, where the 
contest was to take place. Left alone, Mr. Wallingford, _ _ 
in the exuberance of his youth, lay back in his big chai 

and spent five solid minutes in chuckling self-congratula- — 
tion, to the great mystification of the incoming Mr. Daw, 
whom J. Rufus would not quite trust with his reason for 
mirth. Feeling the need of really human companionship — } 
at this juncture, young Wallingford called up his convi - 
friend from Georgia and they went out to spend anoth 
busy and pleasant afternoon and evening, amid a rapidly 
widening circle of friends whom these two enterp! 


\ 


and jovial gentlemen had already managed to attach to 
them. With an eye to business, however, Wallingford 
carefully timed their wanderings so that he should return, 
alone, on foot, to his own hotel a trifle after midnight. 


VI 


AS MR. TELLER and Mr. Wallingford, the following 
evening at a few minutes before nine, turned into the 
house on Forty-second Street they observed a sturdy fig- 
ure helping a very much inebriated man up the stone steps 
just before them, but as the sturdy figure inserted a latch- 
key in the door and opened it with one hand while sup- 
porting his companion with the other arm, the incident 
_ was not one to excite comment. Just inside the door the 
_ jnebriated man tried to raise a disturbance, which was 

promptly squelched by the sturdy gentleman, who held 
his charge firmly in a bearlike grip while Mr. Teller and 

_ Mr. Wallingford passed around them at the foot of the 

stairs, casting smiling glances down at the face of the 

-perpetually-worried landlady, who had come to the parlor 

door to wonder what she ought to do about it. 

_ In the second floor back room Mr. Phelps and Mr. 

‘Badger already awaited them. Mr. Badger’s greeting to 

Larry was the ordinary greeting of one man who had seen 

_the other within the hour; his greeting to Mr. Wallingford 

was most cordial and accompanied by the merest shade of 
a wink. Mr. Phelps, on the other hand, was most grim. 
While not denying the semblance of courtesy one gentle- 
man should bestow upon another, he nevertheless gave 
Mr. Wallingford distinctly to understand by his bearing 
that he was out for Mr. Wallingford’s financial blood, and 
after the coldest of greetings he asked gruffly: 

“Did you bring cards?” 

“One dollar’s worth,” said Wallingford, tossing four 
packs upon the table. ‘‘ Ordinary drug-store cards, bought 
at the corner.”’ 
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5 Ge ARKWRIGHT reached the Waldorf a little 
é 


less than an hour after he had seen the bride and 
groom drive away from Doctor Scones’. He found 
Craig pacing up and down before the desk, his agitation so 
obvious that the people about were all intensely and frankly 
' interested. ‘You look as if you were going to draw a 
couple of guns in a minute and shoot up the house,” said 
he, putting himself squarely before Josh and halting him. 
“For Heaven’s sake, Grant,’ cried Joshua, ‘‘see how 
Tm sweating! Go upstairs—up to their suite, and find 
- out what’s the matter.” 
“Go yourself,” retorted Grant. 
iz Craig shook his head. He couldn’t confess to Arkwright 
hat was really agitating him, why he did not disregard 
Margaret’ s injunction. 
“What’re you afraid of?” 
_ Josh scowled as Grant thus unconsciously scuffed the 
re spot. ‘I’m not afraid!” he cried aggressfvely. ‘‘It’s 
better that you should go. Don’t haggle—go!” 
Pe As Grant could think of no reason why he shouldn’t, and 
as he had the keenest curiosity to see how the “‘old tartar”’ 
s taking it, he went. Margaret's voice came in response 
to his knock. ‘‘Oh, it’s you,” said she in a tone of relief. 
Her face was swollen and her eyes red. She looked any- 
hing but lovely. Grant, however, was instantly so moved 
th Bat he did not notice her homeliness. Also, he was one of 
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““You see them bought, Larry?’’ inquired Phelps. 

““They’re all right, Phelps,’”’ Mr. Teller assured him. 

“Good,” said Mr. Phelps. ‘‘Then we might just as 
well get to work,”’ and from his pocket he drew a fat wallet 
out of which he counted five thousand dollars, mostly in 
bills of large denomination. 

In the chair at the opposite side of the little table 
Wallingford sat down with equal grimness, and produced 
an equal amount of money in similar denominations. 

““T don’t suppose we need chips,’’ said Phelps. ‘‘The 
game may not last over a couple of deals. Make it table 
stakes, loser of each hand to deal the next one.” 

They opened a pack of cards and cut for the deal, which 
fell to Wallingford, and they began with a five-dollar ante. 
Upon the turn card of the first deal each placed another 
five. Upon the third card, Phelps, being high, shoved for- 
ward a five-dollar bill, which Wallingford promptly raised 
with fifty. Scarcely glancing at his hole card Phelps let 
him take the pot, and it became Phelps’ deal. 

It was a peculiar game, in that Phelps kept the deal 
from then on, betting mildly until Wallingford raised, in 
which case Wallingford was allowed to. take down the 
money. By this means Wallingford steadily won, but in 
such small amounts that Mr. Phelps could have kept play- 
ing for hours on his five thousand dollars in spite of the 
annoyance of maudlin quarreling from the next room. It 
was not necessary to enter such a long test of endurance to 
gain mere time, however, for in less than a half-hour the 
door suddenly burst open, its latch-bar losing its screws 
with suspicious ease, and a gaunt but muscular-iooking 
individual, with a down-drooping mustache, strode in upon 
them, displaying a shining badge pinned upon his vest 
underneath his coat. 

““Every man keep his seat!’’ commanded this appari- 
tion. ‘‘The place is pinched as a gambling joint.”’ 

Mr. Phelps made a grab for the money on the table. 


Nag 
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an impression of good looks, exceptional charm. He bent 
upon her a look in which understanding sympathy was 
heavily alloyed with the longing of the covetous man in 
presence of his neighbor’s desirable possessions. But he 
discreetly decided that he would not put into words—at 
least, not just yet—his sympathy with her for her dread- 
ful, her tragic mistake. No, it would be more tactful as 
well as more discreet to pretend belief that her tears had 
been caused by her grandmother. He glanced round. 
‘“Where’s Madam Bowker?” inquired he. ‘‘Did she 
blow up and bolt?” 

“Oh, no,’”’ answered Margaret, seating herself with a 
dreary sigh. ‘‘She’s gone to her sitting-room to write with 
her own hand the announcement that’s to be given out. 
She says the exact wording is very important.” 


“So it is,” said Grant. ‘All that’s said will take its 
color from the first news.” 
‘“No doubt.”’ Margaret’s tone was indifferent, absent. 


Arkwright hesitated to introduce the painful subject, 
the husband; yet he had a certain malicious pleasure in 
doing it, too. “Josh wants to come up,” said he. ‘‘He’s 
down at the desk, champing and tramping and pawing 
holes in the floor.’”’ And he looked at her to note the 
impression of this vivid, adroitly-reminiscent pictuve. 

“Not yet,” said Margaret curtly and coldly. Ali of a 
sudden she buried her face in her handsand burst into tears. 

“Rita—dear Rita!’’ exclaimed Grant, his own eyes wet, 
“T know how you feel. Am I not suffering, too? I thought 
I didn’t care, but Idid—I do. Rita, it isn’t too late oh 
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“Drop that!” said the newcomer, making a motion 
toward his hip pocket, and Mr. Phelps subsided in his 
chair. 

The others had posed themselves most dramatically, 
and now they sat in motionless but trembling obedience to 
the law, while the man with the tin badge produced from 
his pocket a little black bag into which he stuffed the cards 
and all the money on the table. 

“Tt’s a frame-up!’’ shouted Mr. Phelps. 

Loud voices and the overturning of chairs from the room 
just ahead interrupted them at this moment, and not only 
Mr. Badger and Mr. Teller and Mr. Phelps looked an- 
noyed, but the man with the shining badge glanced appre- 
hensively in that direction, especially as, added to the 
sudden uproar, there was the unmistakable clang of a 
patrol-wagon in the street! 

Simultaneously with this there bounded into the room 
a large gentleman with a red face and a husky voice, who 
whipped a revolver from his pocket the minute he passed 
the threshold and leveled it at the man with the badge, 
while all the others sprang from their chairs. 

“Hands up!’’ said he, in a hurried but businesslike man- 
ner, himself apparently annoyed with and apprehensive of 
the adjoining disturbance and the clanging in the street. 
“This is a sure-enough pinch, but it ain’t for gambling, 
you can bet your sweet life! You’re all pulled for a bunch 
of cheap sure-thing experts, but this guy has got the lock- 
step comin’ to him for impersonating an officer. You’ve 
played that gag too long, Dan Blazer. Give me that 
evidence!’’ and he snatched the black bag from the hand 
of the man with the badge. 

Short-Card Larry, standing near what was apparently 
a closet door, now took his cue and threw it open, and, 
grabbing Wallingford by the arm, suddenly pulled him 
forward. ‘‘This is the real thing,’ he said in a hoarse 

(Concluded on Page 46) 


She straightened; dried her eyes. 
she said peremptorily. ‘Stop it!” 

His eyes sank. ‘‘I can’t bear to see you suffer.” 

“You don’t mean a word of what you’ve just said,” 
she went on. “You are all upset, as Iam. You are his 
friend and mine.”’ Defiantly: ‘‘And I love him, and you 
know I do.” : 

It was the tone of one giving another something that 
must be repeated by rote. “‘That’s it,” said he, somewhat 
sullenly, but with no hint of protest. ‘I’m all unstrung, 
like you, and like him.” 

“And you will forget that you saw me crying?”’ 

“T’ll never think of it again.” 

“Now go and bring him, please.” 

He went quickly toward the door. 

“Grant!” she called. As he turned she rose, advanced 
with a friendly smile and put out her hand for his. “ Thank 


‘Stop that, Grant!” 


you,” she said. ‘You have shown yourself our best 
friend.” 

“‘T meant to be,’”’ he answered earnestly, as he pressed 
her hand. ‘‘ When I pull myself together I think you'll 


realize I’m some decenter than I’ve seemed of late.” 

Madam Bowker came just as he returned with Craig. 
So all attention was concentrated upon the meeting of the 
two impossibilities. The old lady took her new relative’s 
hand with a gracious, queenly smile—a smile that had the 
effect both of making him grateful and of keeping him 
‘“‘in his place.”’ Said she: ‘I have been writing out the 
announcement.” 

“Thank you,” was Joshua’s eager, respectful reply. 

She gave him the sheet of notepaper she was carrying 
in her left hand. It was her own private paper, heavy, 
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quiet, rich, engraved with aristocratic simplicity, most 
elegant; and most elegant was the handwriting. “This,” 
said she, “‘is to be given out in addition to the formal notice 
which Grant will send to the newspapers.” 

Craig read: 


Mrs. Bowker announces the marriage of her grand- 
daughter, Margaret Severence, and Joshua Craig, of 
Wayne, Minnesota, and Washington, by the Reverend 
Doctor Scones, at the Waldorf, this morning. ' Only a few 
relatives and Mr. Craig’s friend, Mr. Grant Arkwright, 
were present. The marriage occurred sooner than was 
expected, out of consideration for Mrs. Bowker, as she is 
very old, and wished it to take place before she left for her 
summer abroad. 


Craig lifted to the old lady the admiring glance of a 
satisfied expert in public opinion. Their eyes met on an 
equality; for an instant he forgot that she figured in his 
imagination as anything more than a human being. 
“Splendid!” cried he, with hearty enthusiasm. “You 
have covered the case exactly. Grant, telephone for an 
Associated Press reporter and give him this.” 

“T’ll copy it off for him,” said Grant. 

Madam Bowker and Craig exchanged amused glances. 
“You'll give it to him in Madam Bowker’s handwriting,” 
ordered Craig. ‘‘ You told Scones to keep his mouth shut, 
when you paid him?” 

The other three looked conscious, and Margaret red- 
dened slightly at this coarse brusqueness of phrase. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
said Grant. ‘‘He’ll refuse to be interviewed. I'll go and 
attend to this.” 

‘We're having a gala lunch, at once—in the apartment,” 
said the old lady. ‘‘So, come back quickly.” 

When he was gone she said to the two: ‘‘ And now what 
are your plans?” 

““We have none,” said Craig. 

“T had thought ” began Margaret. She hesitated, 
colored, went on: ‘Grandmother, couldn’t you get the 
Millicans’ camp in the Adirondacks? I heard Mrs. 
Millican say yesterday they had got it all ready and had 
suddenly decided to go abroad instead.”’ 

“Certainly,” said the old lady. “‘I’ll telephone about 
it at once, and I'll ask the Millicans to lunch with us 
to-day.” 

She left them alone. Craig, eying his bride covertly, 
had a sense of her remoteness, her unattainability. He 
was like a man who, in an hour of rashness and vanity, has 
boasted that he can attain a certain mountain peak, and 
finds himself stalled at its very base. He decided that he 
must assert himself; he tried to nerve himself to seize her 
in his old precipitate, boisterous fashion. He found that 
he had neither the desire to do so nor the ability. He had 
never thought her so full of the lady’s charm. That was 
just the trouble—the lady’s charm, not the human being’s; 
not the charm feminine for the male. 

“‘T hope you'll be very patient with me,”’ said she, with 
a wansmile. “‘I am far from well. I’ve been debating for 
several days whether or not to give up and send for the 
doctor.” 

He did not see her real motive in thus paving the way 
for the formation of the habit of separate lives; he eagerly 
believed her, was grateful to her, was glad she was ill. So 
quaint is the interweaving of thought there flashed into 
his mind at that moment: “After all, I needn’t have 
blown in so much money on trousseau. Grant went in too 
deep.” This, because the money question was bothering 
him greatly, the situation that would arise when his sav- 
ings should be gone; for now it seemed to him he would 
never have the courage to discuss money with her. If she 
could have looked in upon his thoughts she would have 
been well content; there was every indication of easy 
sailing for her scheme to reconstruct his career. 

“When do you think of starting for the Adirondacks?” 
he asked, with a timidity of preliminary swallowing and 
blushing that made her turn away her face to hide her 
smile. How completely hers was the situation! She felt 
the first triumphant thrill of her new estate. 

“To-night,” she replied. “‘We can’t put it off.” 

“No, we can’t put it off,’’ assented he, hesitation in his 
voice, gloom upon his brow. ‘‘ Though,” he added, “you 
don’t look at all well.” With an effort: ‘Margaret, are 
you glad—or sorry?” 

“Glad,”’ she answered in a firm, resolute tone. It be- 
came a little hard in its practicality as she added: ‘You 
were quite right. We took the only course.” 

“You asked me to be a little patient with you,’’ he 
went on. 

She trembled; her glance fluttered down. 

“ Well—I—I—you'll have to be a little patient with me, 
too.” He was red with embarrassment. She looked so 
still and cold and repelling that he could hardly muster 
voice to go on: “ You can’t but know, in a general sort of 
way, that I’m uncouth, unaccustomed to the sort of thing 
that you’ve had all your life. I’m going to do my best, 
Margaret. And if you'll help me, and be a little forbearing, 
I think—I hope—you'll soon find I’m—I’m—oh, you 
understand.” 

She had given a stealthy sigh of relief when she dis- 
covered that he was not making the protest she had 
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feared. ‘‘ Yes, I understand,” replied she, her manner a 
gentle graciousness, which in some moods would have 
sent his pride flaring against the very heavens in angry 
scorn. But he thought her most sweet and considerate, 
and she softened toward him with pity. It was very 
pleasant thus to be looked up to, and, being human, she 
felt anything but a lessened esteem for her qualities of 
delicateness and refinement, of patrician breeding, when 
she saw him thus on his knees before them. He had 
invited her to look down on him, and she was accepting 
an invitation which it is not in accordance with human 
nature to decline. 

There was one subject she had always avoided with him 
—the subject of his family. He had not exactly avoided 
it, indeed, had spoken occasionally of his brothers and 
sisters, their wives and husbands, their children. But his 
reference to these humble persons, so far removed from 
the station to which he had ascended, had impressed her 
as being dragged in by the ears, as if he were forcing him- 
self to pretend to himself and to her that he was not 
ashamed of them, when in reality he could not but be 
ashamed. She felt that now was the time to bring up this 
subject and dispose of it. 

Said she graciously: “I’m sorry your father and mother 
aren’t living. I’d like to have known them.” 

He grew red. He was seeing a tiny, unkempt cottage in 
the outskirts of Wayne, poor, even for that modest little 
town. He was seeing a bent, gaunt old laborer in jeans, 
smoking a pipe on the doorsill; he was seeing, in the 
kitchen-dining-room-sitting-room-parlor, disclosed by the 
open door, a stout, aggressive-looking laborer’s wife in 
faded calico, doing the few thick china dishes in dented 
dishpan on rickety old table. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, with not a 
trace of sincerity in his ashamed, constrained voice, ‘I 
wish so, too.” 

She understood; she felt sorry for him, proud of herself. 
Was it not fine and truly noble of her thus to con- 
descend to him? ‘‘But there are your brothers and 
sisters,” she went graciously on. ‘‘I must meet them 
some time.”’ 

‘““Yes, some time,” said he, laboriously trying his best 
to pump a thin, watery pretense of enthusiasm into his 
voice. 

She had done her duty by his dreadful, impossible 
family. She passed glibly to other subjects. He was glad 
she had had the ladylike tact not to look at him during the 
episode; he wouldn’t have liked any human being to see 
the look he knew his face was wearing. 

In the press of agitating events, both forgot the incident 
—for the time. 

XXI 

HEN Molly Stillwater heard that Margaret and her 
“wild man” had gone into the woods for their 
honeymoon she said: ‘‘ Rita’s got to tame him and train 
him for human society. So she’s taken him where there 
are no neighbors to hear him scream as—as ” Molly 
cast about in her stock of slang for a phrase that was vig- 

orous enough—‘‘as she ‘puts the boots’ to him.” 

It was a shrewd guess; Margaret had decided that she 
could do more toward “‘civilizing”’ him in those few first 
weeks and in solitude than in years of teaching at odd 
times. In China, at the marriage feast, the bride and the 
groom each struggles to be first to sit on the robe of the 
other; the idea is that the winner will thenceforth rule. 
As the Chinese have been many ages at the business of 
living, the custom should not be dismissed too summarily 
as mere vain and heathenish superstition. At any rate, 
Margaret had reasoned it out that she must get the advan- 
tage in the impending initial grapple and tussle of their 
individualities, or choose between slavery and divorce. 
With him handicapped by awe of her, by almost groveling 
respect for her ideas and feelings in all man and woman 
matters, domestic and social, it seemed to her that she 
could be worsted only by a miracle of actual stupidity on 
her part. 

Never had he been so nearly ‘‘like an ordinary man— 
like a gentleman”’—as when they set out for the Adiron- 
dacks. She could scarcely believe her own eyes, and she 
warmed to him and felt that she had been greatly over- 
estimating her task. He had on one of the suits he had 
bought ready made that morning. It was of rough blue 
cloth—dark blue—most becoming and well draped to 
show to advantage his lithe, powerful frame, its sinews so 
much more manly-looking than the muscularity of arti- 
ficially got protuberances usually seen in the prosperous 
classes in our Eastern cities. Grant had selected the suit, 
had selected all the suits, and had superintended the fit- 
tings. Grant had also selected the negligee shirt and the 
fashionable collar, and the bright, yet not gaudy, tie, and 
Grant had selected the shoes that made his feet look like 
feet; and Grant had conducted him to a proper barber, 
who had reduced the mop of hair to proportion and order. 
In brief, Grant had taken a gloomy pleasure in putting 
his successful rival through the machine of civilization and 
bringing him out a city man, agreeable to sight and touch. 

“Now,” said he, when the process was finished, “for 
Heaven’s sake try to keep yourself up to the mark. Take 
a cold bath every morning and a warm bath before dinner.” 
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“T have been taking a cold bath every day since I got | 
my private bathroom,” said Joshua, with honest pride. 
“Then you’re just as dirty as the average Englishman. 
He takes a cold bath and fancies he’s clean, when in fact 
he’s only clean-looking. Cold water merely stimulates. 

It takes warm water and soap to keep a man clean.” 


“T’}l bear that in mind,” said Craig, with a docility that 


flattered Grant as kindly attentions from a fierce-looking 
dog flatter the timid stranger. 

“And you must take care of your clothes, too,” pro- 
ceeded the arbiter elegantiarum. ‘‘ Fold your trousers when 
you take them off, and have them pressed. Get your hair 
cut once a week—have a regular day for it. I’ve got you 
a safety razor. Shave at least once a day—first thing after 
you get out of bed is the best time. And change your 
linen every day. Don’t think because a shirt isn’t down- 
right dirty that you can pass it off for fresh.” 

“Just write those things down,” said Josh. 
others of the same kind you happen to think of. 
to think what a state I’d be in if I hadn’t you. 
imagine I’m not appreciating the self-sacrifice.” 

Grant looked sheepish. But he felt that his shame was 
unwarranted, that he really deserved Craig’s tactless 
praise. So he observed virtuously: ‘‘ That’s where we men 
are beyond the women. Now, if it were one woman fixing 
up another the chances are a thousand to one she’d play 
the cat, and get clothes and give suggestions that’d mean 
ruin.” 

It may not speak well for Arkwright’s capacity for emo- 
tion, but it certainly speaks well for his amiability and 
philanthropy that doing these things for Craig had so far 
enlisted him that he was almost as anxious as the fluttered 
and flustered bridegroom himself for the success of the 
adventure. He wished he could go along, in disguise, as 
a sort of valet and prime minister—to be ever near Josh 
to coach and advise and guide him. For it seemed to him 
that success or failure in this honeymooning hung upon the 
success or failure of Craig in practicing the precepts that 
for Grant and his kind take precedence of the moral code. 
He spent an earnest and exhausting hour in neatly and 
carefully writing out the instructions, as Craig had 
requested. He performed this service with a gravity that 
would move some people to the same sort of laughter and 
wonder that is excited by the human doings of a trained 
chimpanzee. But Craig—the wild man, the arch foe of 
effeteness, the apostle of the simple life of yarn sock and 
tallowed boot and homespun pants and hairy jaw— Craig 
accepted the service with heartfelt thanks in his shaking 
voice and moist eye. 

Thus the opening of the honeymoon was most aus- 
picious. Craig, too much in awe of Margaret to bother 
her, and busy about matters that concerned himself alone, 
was a model of caution, restraint and civility. Margaret, 
apparently calm, aloof and ladylike, was really watching 
his discreet conduct as a hawk watches a sheltered hen; 
she began to indulge in pleasant hopes that Joshua’s wild 
days had come to an abrupt end. Why, he was even 
restrained in conversation; he did not interrupt her often, 
instantly apologized and forebore when he did; he poured 
out none of his wonted sophomoric diatribes, sometimes 
sensible, more often inane, as the prattle of a great man 
in his hour of relaxation is apt to be. She had to do most 
of the talking—and you may be sure that she directed her 
conversation to conveying under an appearance of light- 
ness many valuable lessons in the true wisdom of life as 
it is revealed only to the fashionable idle. She was careful 
not to overdo, not to provoke, above all not to put him at 
his ease. 

Her fiction of ill health, of threatened nervous prostra- 
tion, also served to free her from an overdose of his society 
during the long and difficult days in that eventless soli- 
tude. He was all for arduous tramps through the woods, 
for excursions in canoe under the fierce sun. She insisted 
on his enjoying himself—‘‘but I don’t feel equal to any 
such exertion. I simply must rest and take care of myself.” 
She was somewhat surprised at his simplicity in believing 
her health was anything but robust, when her appearance 
gave the lie direct to her hints and regrets. While he was 
off with one of the guides she stayed at camp, reading, 
working at herself with the aid of Selina, revolving and 
maturing her plans. 

When she saw him she saw him at his best. He showed 
up especially well at swimming. She was a notable figure 
herself in bathing suit, and could swim ina nice, ladylike 
way; but he was a water creature—indeed, seemed more 
at home in the water than on land. She liked to watch 
his long, strong, narrow body cut the surface of the trans- 
parent lake with no loss of energy in splashing or display 
—as easy and swift,as a fish. She began to fear she had 
made a mistake in selecting a place for her school for 2 
husband. ‘“ He’sin his element—this wilderness,’ thought 
she, ‘‘not mine. I’ll take him back with everything still 
to be done.” 
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And, worst of all, she found herself losing her sense oe 


proportion, her respect for her fashionable idols. ¢ 
vast woods, that infinite summer sky—they were giving — 


cially upon the petty trickeries and posturings of th 


her a new and far from practical point of view 
a 


\ \ 
\ 


Those 


: 
: 
1 
: 


those indorsed by fashionable usage. 
flooding and roaring back in its fullness; and day by day 
the difficulty of restraining himself from loud laughter 


Judicrously self-important human specks that crawl about 

upon the earth and hastily begin to act queer and absurd 
‘as soon as they come in sight of each other. She found 
herself rapidly developing that latent ‘‘sentimentality” 
which her grandmother had so often rebuked and warned 
her against—which Lucia had insisted was her real self. 
Her imagination beat the bars of the cage of convention 
jn which she had imprisoned it, and cried out for free, 
large, natural emotions—those that make the blood leap 
and the flesh tingle, that put music in the voice and soft- 
ness in the glance and the intense joy of life in the heart. 
And she began to revolve him before eyes that searched 
hopefully for possibilities of his giving her precisely what 
her nerves craved. 

“Tt would be queer, wouldn’t it,’’ she mused—she was 
watching him swim—‘‘if it should turn out that I had 
eome up here to learn, instead of to teach?”’ 

And he In large presences he was always at his 


-best—in the large situations of affairs, in these large, 


tranquilizing arenas of Nature. He, too, began to forget 


that she was a refined, delicate, sensitive lady, with nerves 


that writhed under breaks in manners and could in no wise 
endure a slip in grammar, unless, of course, it was one of 
His health came 


and strong, plebeian action became more appalling to him. 
He would leave the camp, break into a run as soon as he got 
safely out of sight; and, when he was sure of seclusion in 
distance, he would “‘let loose’’—yell and laugh and caper 
like a true madman; tear off his superfluous clothes, splash 
and thresh in some lonely lake like a baby whale that has 


not yet had the primary lessons in how to behave. When 


he returned to camp, subdued in manner, like a bad boy 


“You'd Better Stop That Midnight Reading,” Flared He. 


after recess, he was, in fact, not one bit subdued beneath 
the surface, but the more fractious for his outburst. Each 
day his animal spirits surged higher; each day her sway 
of awe and respect grew more precarious. She thought his 
increasing silence, his really ridiculous formality of polite- 
ness, his stammering and red-cheeked dread of intrusion 
meant a deepening of the sense of the social gulf that rolled 
between them. She recalled their conversation about his 
relatives. ‘Poor fellow!” thought she. ‘I suppose it’s 
quite impossible for people of my sort to realize what a 
man of his birth and bringing up feels in circumstances 
like these.”’ Little did she dream, in her exaltation of self- 
complacence, that the “‘ poor fellow’s”’ clumsy formalities 
were the thin cover for a tempest of wild emotion. 

Curiously, she ‘“‘got on” his nerves before he on hers. 
It was through her habit of rising late and taking hours to 
dress. Part of his code of conduct—an interpolation of his 
own into the Arkwright manual for a honeymooning 
gentleman—was that he ought to wait until she was ready 
to breakfast, before breakfasting himself. Several morn- 
ings she heard tempestuous sounds round the camp for 
two hours before she emerged from her.room. She knew 
these sounds came from him, though all was quiet as soon 
as she appeared; and she very soon thought out the 
reason for his uproar. Next, his anger could not subdue 
itself beyond surliness on her appearing, and the surliness 
lasted through the first part of breakfast. Finally, one 
morning she heard him calling her when she was about 
half-way through her leisurely toilette: ‘‘ Margaret!”’ 

“Yes—what is it?” 

“Docome out. You’re missing the best part of the day.”’ 

“All right—in a minute.” 

She continued with, if anything, a slackening of her 
exertions; she appeared about an hour after she had said 
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“ina minute.”’ He was ready to speak, and speak sharply. 
But one glance at her, at the exquisite toilette—of the 
woods, yet of the civilization that dwells in palaces and 
reposes languidly upon the exertions of menials—at her 
cooling, subduing eyes, so graciously haughty—and he 
shut his lips together and subsided. 

The next morning it was a knock at her door just as she 
was waking—or had it waked her? ‘‘ Yes—what is it?”’ 

“Do come out! I’m half starved.” 

The voice was pleading, not at all commanding, not at 
all the aggressive, dictatorial voice of the Josh Craig of less 
than a month before. But it was distinctly reminiscent of 
that Craig; it was plainly the first faint murmur, not of 
rebellion, but of the spirit of rebellion. Margaret retorted 
with an icily polite, ‘‘ Please don’t wait for me.” 

“Yes, I'll wait. But be as quick as you can.” 

Margaret neither hastened nor dallied. She came forth 
at the end of an hour and a half. Josh, to her surprise, 
greeted her as if she had not kept him waiting an instant; 
not a glance of sullenness, no suppressed irritation in his 
voice. Next morning the knock was a summons. ‘ Mar- 
garet! I say, Margaret!’’ came in tones made bold and 
fierce by hunger. ‘I’ve been waiting nearly two hours.” 

“For what?” inquired she frigidly from the other side 
of the door. 

“For breakfast.” 

“Oh! Go ahead with it. I’m not even up yet.” 

““You’ve been shut in there ten hours.”’ 

“What of it?” retorted she sharply. ‘‘Go away, and 
don’t bother me.” 

He had put her into such an ill humor that when she 
came out, two hours later, her stormy brow, her gleaming 
hazel eyes, showed she was ‘‘looking for trouble.’”’ He 

(Continued on Page 36) 


“Your Temper is Going to the Devil” 


Girard!” 


NEWS-VENDER passed along the terrace of the 
Ni Café d’Harcourt bawling “‘La Voix Parisienne.” 
The Frenchman at my table made a gesture of 
aversion. Our eyes met. I said: 
“You do not like La Voix?” 
He answered with intensity: 
“T loathe it.” 
“What’s its offense?” 
The wastrel frowned; he fiddled with his frayed collar. 
“You revive painful associations. You ask me for a 
humiliating story,” he murmured, and regarded his empty 
glass. 
I can take a hint as well as most people. 
He prepared his poison reflectively. 
“‘T will tell you all!” he said. 


One autumn the editor of La Voix announced to the 
assistant-editor: 

‘“‘T have a great idea for booming the paper.” 

The assistant-editor gazed at him respectfully. 

“T propose to prove, in the public interest, the difficulty 
of tracing a missing person. I shall instruct a member of 
the staff to disappear. I shall publish his description 
and his portrait. And I shall offer a prize to the first 
stranger who identifies him.” 

The assistant-editor had tact, and he did not reply that 
the idea had already been worked in London with a 
disappearing lady. He replied: 

‘What an original scheme!” 

“Tt might be even more effective that the disappearing 
person should be a lady,” added the chief, like one inspired. 

“That,” cried the assistant-editor, ‘‘is the top brick of 
genius!” 

So the editor reviewed the list of his lady contributors, 
and sent for Mademoiselle Girard. 

His choice fell upon Mademoiselle Girard for two 
reasons. First, she was not facially remarkable—a 
smudgy woodcut of her would look much like a smudgy 
woodcut of anybody else. Second, she was not. widely 
known in Paris, being at the beginning of her career; 
in fact, she was so inexperienced that hitherto she had 
been intrusted only with criticism. 

However, the young woman, after he had talked to her, 
said cheerfully: 

“Without a chaperon I should be conspicuous, and 
without a fat purse I should be handicapped. So it is 
understood that I am to provide myself with a suitable 
companion and to draw upon the office for expenses?” 

““Mademoiselle,” returned the editor, ‘‘the purpose of 
the paper is to portray a drama of life, not to emulate an 
opéra bouffe. I shall explain more fully, Please figure to 
yourself that you are a young girl in an unhappy home. 
Let us suppose that a stepmother is at fault. You feel 
that you can submit to her oppression no longer; you 
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More Precisely, Perhaps, I Began to Feel That I Wished to Know Her All My Life 
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“Ts it Treating You Like 
Baedeker’s Guide to the 
Continent if I Ask You to Recommend a Restaurant?” 


resolve to be free, or to end your troubles in the Seine. 
Weeping, you pack your modest handbag; you cast a last 
lingering look at the oil painting of your own dear mother, 
who is with the angels in the drawing-room—that is to say, 
of your own dear mother in the drawing-room, who is with 
the angels. (It still hangs there; your father has insisted 
onit.) Unheard, you steal from the house; the mysterious 
city of Paris stretches before your friendless feet. Can you 
engage a chaperon? Can you draw upon an office for 
expenses ? 

“The idea is laughable. You have saved, at a liberal 
computation, fifty frances; it is necessary for you to find 
employment without delay. But what happens? Your 
father is distracted by your loss; the thought of the perils 
that beset you frenzies him; he invokes the aid of the 
police. Well, the object of our experiment is to demon- 
strate that, in spite of an advertised reward, in spite of a 
published portrait, in spite of the public’s zeal, you will be 
passed on the boulevards and in the slums, unrecognized, 
by myriads of unsuspecting eyes for weeks.” 

The girl inquired, much less blithely: 

“How long is this experiment to continue?” 

“Tt will continue until you are identified, of course. 
The longer the period, the more triumphant our demon- 
stration.” 

‘And I am to have no more than fifty francs to exist on 
all the time? Monsieur, the job does not call to me.” 

“You are young, and you fail to grasp the value of your 
opportunity,’ said the editor with paternal tolerance. 
“From such an assignment you will derive experiences 
that will be of the highest benefit to your future. Rejoice, 
my child! Very soon I shall give you final instructions.” 


The Frenchman lifted his glass, which was again empty. 

“T trust my voice does not begin to grate upon you?” he 
asked solicitously. ‘‘ Much talking affects my uvula.” 

I made a trite inquiry. 

He answered that, since I was so pressing, he would! 

“Listen!” he resumed, after a sip. 


I am not in a position to say whether the young lady 
humored the editor by rejoicing, but she obeyed him by 
going forth. Her portrait was duly published. La Voix 
professed ignorance of her whereabouts 
from the moment that she left the Rue 
Louis-le-Grand, and a prize of two thou- 
sand franes was to reward the first 
stranger who said to her, “Pardon, you 
are Mademoiselle Girard!’ In every 
issue the public were urged toward more 
strenuous efforts to discover her, and all 
Paris bought the paper, with amusement, 
to learn if she were found yet. 

At the beginning of the week misgiv- 
ings were ingeniously hinted as to her 
fate. On the tenth day the editor printed 
a letter (which he had written himself), 
hotly condemning him for exposing a 
poor girl to danger. It was signed “An 
Indignant Parent,’”’ and teemed with the 
most stimulating suggestions. Copies of 
La Voix were sold like confetti at a 


carnival. When a fortnight had passed the prize was 


increased to three thousand frances, and many young men ~ 
resigned less promising occupations, such as authorship — 
and the fine arts, in order to devote themselves exclusively 


to the search. 
Personally, I had something else to do. Iam an author 


December 5, 1908 


oiselle 


By Leonard Merrickt 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON | 


(as you may have divined by the rhythm of my impromptu _ 


phrases), but it happened at that time that a play of mine 
had been accepted by the Grand Guignol, subject to an 


aes 


additional thrill being introduced, and I preferred pon- 


dering for a thrill in my garret to hunting for a pin ina 
haystack, 

Enfin, I completed the drama to the management’s 
satisfaction, and received a comely little check in payment. 


It was the first check that I had seen for many years! I~ 
embraced myself; I paid to be shaved; I committed no © 


end of follies. 


How good is life when one is rich—immediately one . 


joins the optimists! I feared the future no longer. I was 
hungry, and I let my appetite do as it liked with me. I 
lodged in Montmartre, and it was my custom to eat at the 
unpretentious Faisan d’Or, when I ate at all; but that 
morning my mood demanded something resplendent. 
Rumors had reached me of a certain Café Eclatant,, where 
for one-franc-fifty one might breakfast on five epicurean 


courses amid palms and plush. I said I would go to that — 


place. Iadventured the Café Eclatant. 

The interior realized my most sanguine expectations. 
The room would have done no discredit to the Grands 
Boulevards. I was so much exhilarated that I ordered a 
half bottle of Barsac, though I noted that here it cost fifty 
centimes more than at the Faisan, and I prepared to 
enjoy the unwonted extravagance of my repast to the 
concluding crumb. 

Monsieur, there are events in life of which it is difficult 
to speak without bitterness. 
pointment of that déjewner at the Café Eclatant my heart 
swells with rage. The soup was slush, the fish tasted like 
washing, the meat was rags. 
the cheese, and the fifth course was a decayed banana. 

As I meditated on the sum that I had squandered I 


When I recall the disap- ’ 


The first thing fit to eat was 


could have cried with mortification, and, to make matters — 


more pathetic still, I was as hungry as ever. I sat seeking 
some caustic epigram to wither the dame-de-comptoir, and 
presently the door opened and another victim entered. 
Her face was pale and interesting. I saw, by her hesita- 
tion, that the place was strange to her. An accomplice of 
the chief brigand pounced on her immediately, and bore 
her to a table opposite. The misguided girl was about 
to waste one-franc-fifty. I felt that I owed a duty to 
her in this crisis. The moment called for instant action; 
before she could decide between slush and hors-d’euvre, I 
pulled an envelope from my pocket, scribbled a warn- 
ing, and expressed it to her by the robber who had 
brought my bill. 

I had written, ‘‘The déjewner is dreadful. Escape!”’ 

It reached her in the nick of time. 
side of the envelope first, and was evidently puzzled. 
Then she turned it over. A look of surprise, a look of 
thankfulness, rendered her still more fascinating. I per- 


ceived that she was inventing an excuse—that she pre- — 


tended to have forgotten something. She rose hastily and 
went out. My Barsac was finished — 
it was for the money—and now I, too, got up and left. — 
When I issued into the street I found her waiting for me. — 

“IT think you are the knight to whom my gratitude is 
due, monsieur?’”’ she murmured graciously. 


She read the wrong — 


shocking bad tipple — 


“Mademoiselle,” I responded, ‘“‘you magnify the im- — 


portance of my service.” = 

“Tt was a gallant deed,” she insisted. ‘‘ You have saved 
me from a great misfortune— —perhaps greater than you~ 
understand. My finances are at their lowest ebb, and tow 
have beggared myself for an impossible meal would have — 
been no joke. Thanks to you, I may still breakfast satis- 
factorily somewhere else. Is it treating you like Bae- 
deker’s Guide to the Continent if I ask you to recommend — 
a restaurant?” 

“Upon my word, J doubt if you can do better than then 
Faisan d’Or,” I said. ‘A moment ago I was lacerated 
with regret that I had not gone there. But there isa silver 


lining to every hash-house, and my choice of the Eclatant iq 


has procured me the glory of your greeting.” 


She averted her gaze with a faint smile. She had ¢ 


tainly charm. Admiration and hunger prompted me to ’ 


further recklessness. I said: ‘‘This five-course swindl 
has left me ravenous, and I am bound for the Faisan myself 
May I beg for the rapture of your company there?” — 


_ Monsieur, you over- 
whelm me with chival- 
ries,’ she replied, “I 
shall be enchanted.” 
And, five minutes later, 
the Incognita and I were 
polishing off pickled her- 
rings and potato salad 
like people-who had no 
time to lose. 

“Do you generally 

come here?”’ she asked, 

when we had leisure. 
 “Tnfrequently—no 

_ oftener than I have a 

francin my pocket. But 

details of my fasts would 

forma poor recital, and I 

makea capital listener.” 

; “You also make a 
capital luncheon,’’ she 
_ remarked. 

“Do not prevari- 

cate,’ I said severely. 

“T am consumed with 

impatience to hear the 

history of your life. Be 
merciful and communi- 
 cative.” 

“Well, I am young, 

fair, accomplished, and 

of an amiable disposi- 
tion,” she began, leaning 
her elbows on the table. 

“These things are ob- 

vious. Come to confidences. What is your profession?”’ 

“By profession I am a clairvoyante and palmist,” she 

announced. 

__ I offered her my hand at once, and I was in two minds 

_ about offering her my heart. ‘‘Proceed,’’ I told her; 

_ “reveal my destiny.”’ 

Her air was profoundly mystical. 

“Tn the days of your youth,” she proclaimed, “your 

line of authorship is crossed by many rejections.” 

“Oho, I am an author, am I? That’s a fine thing in 

guesses! ’’ 

“Tt is written!” she affirmed, still scrutinizing my palm. 

_ “Your dramatic lines are—er—countless. Some of them 

are good. I see danger; you should beware of—I cannot 

_ distinguish!’’ She clasped her brow and shivered. ‘‘Ah, 

Ihave it! You should beware of hackneyed situations.” 

“So the drama is ‘ written,’ too, is it?” 

“Tt is written, and I discern that it is already accepted,” 

she said. ‘‘For at the juncture where the Café Hclatant 

is eclipsed by the Restaurant du Faisan d’Or there is a 

distinct manifestation of cash.” 

' “Marvelous!”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘And can the sibyl ex- 

plain why she surmised that I was a dramatic author?” 

“Even so!”’ she boasted. ‘‘ You wrote your message to 

me on an envelope from the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 

_ What do you think of my palmistry?”’ 

“T think so little of it that I am quite sure it is not your 

; career,’ I said. ‘‘ You are more likely an author, yourself, 
__ or an actress or a journalist. Perhaps you are Mademoi- 

 selle Girard. Mon Diew! What a piece of luck for me 

if I should discover the elusive Mademoiselle Girard!” 
| _ “And what a piece of good luck for this Mademoiselle!” 
| “Why for her?” 

| “Well, she cannot be having a rollicking 

_ time. It would not break her heart to be 

_ found, one may be certain.” 

“Tn that case,” I said, ‘‘she has only to 
_ give some one the tip.”’ 

“Oh, but that would be dishonorable— 
_ she has a duty to fulfill to La Voix; she must 
_ wait till she is identified. And, remember, 
_ there must be no half-measures—the young 

4 man must have the intuition to say firmly, 


‘Pardon, you are Mademoiselle Girard!’”’ 

Her earnest gaze met mine for an instant. 
~~ “Asa matter of fact,” I said, ‘‘I do not 

see how any one can be expected to identify 

her in the street. The portrait shows her 

without a hat, and a hat works a tremen- 

_ dous difference.’”’ She sighed. 

_ “What is your trouble?’’ I asked. 

“Man!” 

“Man? Tell me his address, that I may 
~ slay him.” 

; “The whole sex! Its impenetrable 
_ stupidity. If Mademoiselle Girard is ever 

recognized it will be by a woman. Man 

_ has no instinct.” 

_ “May one inquire the cause of these 

_ flattering reflections?” 

Her laughter pealed. 

“Tet us talk of something else!” she 

commanded. ‘‘ When does your play come 


He Prepared His Poison Reflectively 
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out, Monsieur Thibaud 
Hippolyte Duboe? You 
see I learned your name, 
too.” 

‘fYou have all the 
advantages,” I com- 
plained. ‘‘ Will youtake 
a second cup of coffee, 
another herring, Mad- 
emoiselle—er a 

““No,thank you, mon- 
sieur,” she said. 

“Will you take a 


liqueur, Mademoiselle 
e— er ” 
“* Mademoiselle Er—— 


will not take a liqueur, 
either,” she pouted. 

“Well, will you take 
a walk?” 

We sauntered to the 
Buttes-Chaumont, and 
very agreeable I found 
it there. We chose a 
seat in the shade, and I 
began to feel that I had 
known her all my life. 
More precisely, per- 
haps, I began to feel 
ising. that I wished to know 

Se ee her all my life. A little 
Bn eset teem Perit 6 ¥, breeze was whispering 

in the boughs, and she 

lifted her face to it 
gratefully. 
“Tf you do not object I 


2 


“How delicious,” she said. 
should like to take off my hat!” 

“Do, then!” 

“Shall 1?” 

“Why not?” 

She pulled the pins out slowly, laid the hat aside, and 
raised her eyes to me, smiling. 

“Well?” she murmured. 

“You are beautiful!” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘‘What more would you have me to say?” 

The glare of the sunshine mellowed while we talked; 
clocks struck unheeded by me. It amazed me, at last, to 
discover how long she had held me captive. Still, I knew 
nothing of her affairs, excepting that she was hard up— 
that, by comparison, I was temporarily prosperous. I 
did not even know where she meant to go when we 
moved, nor did it appear necessary to inquire yet, for the 
sentiment in her tones assured me that she would dismiss 
me with no heartless haste. 

Two men came strolling past the bench, and one of 
them stared at her so impudently that I burned with 
indignation. After looking duels at him, I turned to her, 
to deprecate his rudeness. Judge of my dismay when I 
perceived that she was shuddering with emotion. Jealousy 
blackened the gardens to me. 

“Who is that man?” I exclaimed. 

“T don’t know,” she faltered. 

“You don’t know? But you are trembling?”’ 

“ee Am { ? ” 

“T ask you who is he? How he dared look at you so?”’ 

“Am I responsible for the way a loafer looks?” 


I Engaged a Private Sitting-Room for Her, Explaining That She was Somewhat Nervous 
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“You are responsible for your agitation; I ask you to 
explain it!” 

“And by what right, after all?” 

“By what right? Wretched, false-hearted girl! Has 
our communion for hours given me no rights? Am Ia 
Frenchman or a flounder? Answer; you are condemning 
me to tortures! Why did you tremble under that man’s 
eyes?” 

“‘T was afraid,’ she stammered. 

“ Afraid?” 

“Afraid that he had recognized me.”’ 

“Mon Dieu! Of what are you guilty?” 

“T am not guilty.” 

“Of what are you accused 

“T ean tell you nothing,” she gasped. 

“You shall tell me all!’ I swore. ‘‘In the name of my 
love I demand it of you. Speak! Why did you fear his 
recognition?” 

Her head drooped pitifully. 

“Because I wanted you to recognize me first!” 

For a tense moment I gazed at her bewildered. In the 
next, I cursed myself for a fool—I blushed for my sus- 
picions, my obtuseness—I sought dizzily the words, the 
prescribed words that I must speak. 

“Pardon,” I shouted, “‘you are Mademoiselle Girard!” 

She sobbed. 

“What have I done?” 

“You have done a great and generous thing! I am 
humbled before you! I bless you! I don’t know how I 
could have been such a dolt as not to guess!”’ 

“Oh, how I wished you had guessed! You have been 
so kind to me, I longed for you to guess! And now I have 
betrayed a trust. I have been a bad journalist.”’ 

“You have been a good friend. Courage! No one will 
ever hear what has happened. And, anyhow, it is all the 
same to the paper whether the prize is paid to me or to 
somebody else.”’ 

“Yes,”’ she admitted. “‘That is true. Oh, when that 
man turned round and looked at me, I thought your 
chance had gone! I made sure it was all over! Well’— 
she forced a smile—‘“‘it is no use my being sorry, is it? 
Mademoiselle Girard is found!” 

“But you must not be sorry,’ I said. ‘‘Come, a dis- 
agreeable job is finished! And you have the additional 
satisfaction of knowing the money goes to a fellow you 
don’t altogether dislike. What do I have to do about it; 
hein?” 

“You must telegraph to La Voix at once that you have 
identified me. Then, in the morning you should go to the 
office. I can depend upon you, can’t I? You will never 
give me away to a living soul?”’ 

“Word of honor,” I vowed. 
for? Do tell me you don’t regret! 
me you don’t regret!” 

She threw back her head dauntlessly. 

“No,” she said, ‘“‘I don’t regret. Only in justice to me, 
remember that I was treacherous in order to do a turn to 
you, not to escape my own discomforts. To be candid, 
I believe I wish that we had met in two or three weeks’ 
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“What do you take me 
There’s a dear! Tell 


“time, instead of to-day!” 


“Why that?” 

“In two or three weeks’ time the prize was to be raised 
to five thousand francs, to keep up the excitement.” 

“Ciel!” I cried. ‘‘Five thousand francs! Do you 
know that positively?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ She nodded. ‘‘It is arranged.” 

Five thousand frances would have been a fortune to me. 

Neither of us spoke for some seconds. 
Then, continuing my thoughts aloud, I said: 

“After all, why should I telegraph at 
once? What is to prevent my waiting the 
two or three weeks?”’ 

“Oh, to allow you to do that would be 
scandalous of me,’ she demurred; ‘‘I 
should be actually swindling La Voix!”’ 

“La Voix will obtain a magnificent ad- 
vertisement for its outlay, which is all that 
it desires,’ I argued; ‘‘the boom will be 
worth five thousand francs to La Voix; 
there is no question of swindling. Five 
thousand frances is a sum with which one 
might z 

“‘Tt ean’t be done,”’ she persisted. 

‘“To aman in my position,” I said, “five 
thousand francs - 

“‘Tt is impossible for another reason! As 
I told you, I am at the end of my resources. 
I rose this morning praying that I should 
be identified. My landlady has turned me 
out, and J have no more than the price of 
one meal to go on with.” 

“You goose!’”’ I laughed. ‘‘And if I 
were going to net five thousand franes by 
your tip three weeks hence, don’t you sup- 
pose, Mademoiselle Girard, it would be 
good enough for me to pay your expenses 
in the mean while?” 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 5,1908 


Suppressing the War Lord 


HETHER or not the Kaiser formally abdicates, as 

one of his journalistic subjects has eloquently 
invited him to do, is immaterial. He cannot be the war 
lord any more. The same ruthless agency which plucked 
the diadem from Mr. Harriman’s corrugated brow and set 
him to answering the telephone, which dragged Mr. 
Rockefeller from the mysterious seclusion of Tarrytown 
and put him to writing pieces for the press, now has His 
Majesty firmly in hand. 

Since the appearance of his celebrated English inter- 
view, it is said, more than five thousand articles criticising 
the Emperor have been printed in German papers, and not 
a journalist has gone to jail. Editors who six months ago 
durst not, for their lives, joke about an upturned mustache 
now freely express doubt as to whether the Kaiser is a 
desirable citizen. The Paperhangers’ Gazette and the 
Oats Trade Intelligencer pause to remark that William, 
while kind to his family, knows nothing about war and less 
about politics. A correspondent of the Lone Elm Banner 
writes that an august personage, whose son is heir appar- 
ent, is said to be out of his head, and goes unpinched. 

The Kaiser now reigns in fear of the reporter. Limita- 
tions of imperial prerogative, ministerial responsibility to 
Parliament, and complete government by the people’s 
representatives will follow inevitably, if gradually. This 
leaves only the Akhoond of Swat and J. P. Morgan who 
dare be high-handed with the newspapers. 


History by the Historical Method 


Ses appeared recently an impressive book which 
demonstrated, from history, that every great nation 
of antiquity was ruined by cross-breeding. In Chaldea, 
Egypt, Greece and Rome intermarriage with alien races 
was practiced, and every one of those empires went to pot. 

The facts being indisputable, the conclusion is inevi- 
table; and this country might have hastened to save itself 
by prohibitive immigration laws, but just a few days later 
appeared another book which demonstrated, from history, 
that free trade is the inevitable cause of national ruin. 
Carthage, Rome and Venice admitted foreign goods, and 
everybody knows what became of them. 

This is the historical method, by which you can prove 
that the fall of Rome was due to wealth, poverty, drink, 
thirst, slavery, popular suffrage, small families, large 
families, circuses, malaria, or to the fact that Latin was 
taught in the primary grades. It is as easy to prove one as 
another, and each is as convincing as the rest. 

Certain relatively unimportant facts—as that Rome 
fell—are fairly well established. Of certain individuals we 
know something — always with a wide opportunity for 
differences of opinion as to whether Nero was a fine old 
Roman gentleman, Richard III a most benevolent char- 
acter, and Henry VIII a model family man. But of the 
great mass movements, in which is comprised the real 
evolutions of society, nobody knows anything exactly. 


Handcuffed Officials 


at OUT in the street any day and watch the em- 
ployees of an electric-light company putting up 
wires; then go over in the next street and watch the city 
employees doing the same work,” said Mayor Busse, of 
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Chicago, speaking of a report which made unfavorable 
comparison between cost of operating the city’s plant and 
that of a private concern. 

‘‘Why don’t you reform the department and put it on 
a business basis?’’ the mayor was asked. 

‘‘Reform nothing,’’ he replied with a trace of exaspera- 
tion. ‘‘A private company can discharge inefficient 
employees, but to get rid of an inefficient city employee I 
have to file charges minutely specifying his shortcomings, 
and then the Civil Service Commission puts me on trial. 

“‘T think Civil Service rules absolutely necessary in the 
administration of government,” the mayor added—in 
which opinion, strangely enough, most people concur. 
That Civil Service regulations, modeled upon those of the 
Federal Government, are a fine thing in themselves is a 
general and most remarkable idea. As a matter of fact, 
they are simply an awkward and cumbersome safeguard 
against official dishonesty. They amount to selecting a 
man to administer an office and then handcuffing him so 
he can’t tap the till. They are no more an ideal arrange- 
ment than a burglar alarm is—which, in view of their 
prevalence and the approbation with which they are 
regarded, is a commentary upon political morals. 


Protection That Kills 


RECENT Canadian railway map shows an undulating 
line, from Atlantic tidewater to Pacific, marked 
“Northern limit of cereal-growing territory.’’ In the 
Northwest the line bulges far up, almost as near to the 
Pole as the head of Hudson Bay, embracing a vast area, 
from which, only a few years ago, nothing except an occa- 
sional tale of romance was expected. This Northwest 
country has already produced a hundred million bushels 
of wheat in a year, and optimists say it is capable of pro- 
ducing one-third as much as is now grown in the world. 

Mechanical invention added these hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles to the useful area of the world within 
afew years. It was American contrivances in the way of 
farm machinery which made this’ new country profit- 
ably arable. Seven hundred million dollars a year is the 
“total potential saving in the cost of human labor,” 
through modern machinery and implements in handling 
the chief crops of this country, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s calculation. 

It is mostly the machine which makes the difference 
between the prosperous Canadian farmer and the famine- 
haunted Russian peasant, who cuts his wheat with a sickle 
and loses half of it. And the last report of the ‘‘ harvester 
trust’’ mentions “‘ heavy increase of import duties imposed 
on American agricultural implements” by some foreign 
countries—that cannot make as good and as cheap imple- 
ments at home. The United States, in short, is not alone 
in holding strange “‘protective”’ doctrines. 


The Glorious Uncertainty of the Law 


WO estimable ladies have sued a railroad company for 

sixty thousand dollars damages because an officer of 
the law, who was mistaken as to their identity, entered 
the train in which they were journeying and rudely arrested 
them, to their great bodily discomfort and mental anguish. 
It was the duty of the defendant, they allege, to protect 
its passengers against such gross annoyance. 

We shall be interested in the progress of the suit. The 
railroad company, no doubt, will plead contributory negli- 
gence, assert the fellow-servant rule and the doctrine of 
assumed risk, taking care the while to get as many errors as 
possible in the record with a view to an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court; while the jury of plain 
citizens, considering that the ladies have little money and 
the railroad a great deal, will award the plaintiffs a hand- 
some verdict on general principles. Ifyou sufferany incon- 
venience whatever upon, around or about corporate 
premises, you might as well sue for damages. The jury 
may give you something. It is like taking a chance in a 
lottery where the ticket costs nothing. 


And for this delectable condition the corporations » 


themselves are largely to blame. By throwing every 
claim into court, no matter how meritorious, unless they 
can settle it on their own terms, and by exerting them- 
selves to retain archaic laws, they have made this personal 
injury business a huge and scandalous gamble in which 
the undeserving claimant is quite as apt as the deserving 
one to draw a capital prize. 

As juries tend to grow more generous to plaintiffs— 
with strict poetic justice—the corporations will eventually 
find it cheaper to be fair. 


Trade by Grace of Providence 


Cae or eight years ago the national imagination was 
amused by dreams of an American conquest of the Old 
World’s trade. 
ever foreign trade the United States possesses is mostly by 
grace of Providence. Cotton, foodstuffs, petroleum—the 
big raw staples, as to which we are fairly beyond reach of 
competition—make sixty per cent. of our exports. Of 


Nowadays we see quite clearly that what- . 
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manufactured articles we sell more to our North American 


Asia, Africa and Oceania combined. To these North 
American neighbors we sell, of manufactures, two-thirds 
as much as to Europe; while in our sales of manufactured 
articles to Europe, by far the largest item—amounting to a 
quarter of the total—is manufactures of copper, as to 


. 
neighbors—principally Canada—than to South America, | 
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which we undoubtedly have an important natural ad- © 


vantage. 

Going back forty years, our exports of manufactures of 
copper have risen from half a million dollars to one hundred 
and four million, and of manufactures of iron and steel, 
as to which, also, we have a large advantage, although the 
tariff does not recognize it, from eleven million to one hun- 
dred and eighty-four million. These are the two big items 
in our exports of manufactures. 

Meanwhile, exports of manufactures of cotton, as to 
which we ought to have an advantage, have increased 
from five million to twenty-five million dollars, while im- 


ports of cotton manufactures last year were sixty-eight — 


millions—all paying duty—or nearly three times the 
exports. England imports less manufactured cotton 
than we do, and exports something like twenty times 
as much. 

If anybody exclaims “‘pauper labor” let him reflect 
that the average weekly earnings of all classes of op- 
eratives engaged in the production of cotton goods in 
this country are $6.47—being $7.51 in New eS and 
$4.33 in the South. 
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The Farcical Sherman Law 


LONG and amusing farce is brought appreciably 

nearer to an end by the decision of the United States 

Circuit Court of Appeals that the American Tobacco 
Company violates the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

That precious act attempts to dispose of the trust ques- 
tion by saying there shall be no trusts—which is about as 
wise as trying to dispose of railroad problems by declaring 
there must be no railroads. Since its passage, trusts, of 
course, have multiplied and flourished. This law has 


simply stood in the way of any intelligent program for © 


dealing with them. 

As a dead letter, the act was more or less tolerable. 
late, however, for the first time, the Government has 
invoked it against big, typical industrial combinations— 
the American Tobacco Company and the Standard Oil 
Company. The decision in the case of the former leaves 
little doubt that a long list of ‘industrials,’ beginning 
with the Steel Trust, which do a considerable part of the 
business of the country, and in which many hundreds of 
millions are invested, may be haled into court any time 
the Government pleases, and put to the great bother and 
expense of reorganizing. The expense they would charge 
up to the consumer, but the bother they would have to 
bear alone. 

Merely to badger and bait the trusts will do nobody any 
good. That is all that can be done with them under the 
Sherman act. The Republican platform contains a mild 
suggestion that the act may be amended. But it ought to 
be repealed outright, and supplanted by intelligent legis- 
lation recognizing that trusts are here to stay—formed, 
that is, upon modern facts and not upon a common-law 
dogma of dead and gone centuries. 


Winning Happiness by Capture 


Te MAKE divorce easier is the object of a thoughtful 
and rather influential English society. . It declares 
that there are, in Great Britain, a hundred thousand un- 
happy couples who would at once seek divorce if the law 
permitted—which condition it appears to regard as a 
sufficient reason for a permissive law. 

Probably the Englishmen have been reading the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Ghosts, When We Dead Awake 


Of 


and other immoral philosophy, from which they have — 


absorbed the singular notion that people have some sort 
of right to be happy. 

Neither Jefferson nor Ibsen, we may point out, actually 
went so far. The American philosopher specifically lim- 
ited the right to pursuing happiness merely; he said noth- 
ing at all about overtaking it; while the great Norwegian’s 
last word was that the harder you pursued happiness the 
worse trouble you would get into. 


That is the truer word. It is doubtful if anybody ever — 


ran down and captured happiness, even in a divorce-suit, 
with all the family peculiarities published on the front 
page. 
States because the misguided parties enter upon the con- 
tract with the hallucination that they are inalienably 
entitled to be happy—the fact being that they are inalien- 


ably entitled simply to pay the rent, soothe the colicky — 


infant and suffer Mother-in-law’s unprofitable conver- 


sation respecting the duties of man—as though you could 


give a note of hand with the mental reservation that you 
needn’t pay it unless doing so made you joyous. 


somebody will read it and think it’s so. 


\ 
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Philoso-— 
phy isa dubious thing. There is always a sad chance that 


Probably a great many marriages fail in the United — 
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_ the eye that never sleeps, and if he has any sense 


The Rain, Dew and River Expert 


HEODORE E. BURTON is the Human Acid Test. 
T He is the Living Show Me. Any gentlemanly 

statesman and patriot who can slide a proposition 
past Burton without taking off the wrappings, removing 
the box, and exposing the contents to the full glare of the 
noonday sun is entitled to all he gets, and more. 

You see, Mr. Burton is the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors in the House of Representatives. 
He is the pedler of the pork. He is the promulgator of 
the perks. He makes up that lovely, lovely bill which, now 
and then, when the need is pressing and the boys must 
have something for their districts to come back on or not 
come back, distributes a few millions, anywhere from 
twenty to a hundred, around among the navigable waters 
of the United States for such enduring monuments to the 
generosity of Uncle Sam as breakwaters, dredged channels, 
harbor improvements, and all that sort of thing. , 

When, runs the House conundrum, is a river navigable? 
And the answer is: When it is in a close district. But 
that is the theoretical, the majority answer. The real one 
is: When Burton thinks it is navigable. If the members 
had their undisputed say about it there wouldn’t be a 
creek between the Mattawamkeag in Maine and the 
Quillayute in Washington that would not be declared 
navigable, enthusiastically, and have an appropriation for 
dredging to make it so. 

Rivers and harbors are fine perquisites for Members of 
Congress. It is worth much to the statesman who desires 
to retain the suffrages of his people to be able to point with 
pride to Government work going on in his district, to be 
able to say, ‘‘I done it, fellow-citizens. Look at what I 
have secured for our noble and majestic 
stream.”’ The money is spent in the dis- 
trict, you know, and the folks are glad of 
that, although they may get none of it. 
What it proves is that their Representative is 


at all he can keep on going back as long as he can 

keep the appropriations comingin. Itmakesa tremendous 
hit with a chamber of commerce ora board of trade to have 
dredges at work in the harbor, or a breakwater crawling 
slowly to completion, or to have a river scooped out, and 
the wise statesman knows it. 

Wherefore, so soon as it is decided that there is to be a 
Rivers and Harbors Bill, when Uncle Joe makes up his mind 
that the boys need a little substantial encouragement for 
their districts, Burton sets to work. What he has to do is 
to sift. At the beginning of every Congress enough bills 
suggesting river and harbor appropriations are intro- 
duced to exhaust all the revenues and make a raid on the 
gold reserve. Every man who can produce a statement 
that the dew falls regularly in some depression in his dis- 
trict is on hand with a proposition that said depression be 
dredged a little deeper to catch more dew, and thus add to 
one of the vast network of the nation’s waterways, which, 
as is frequently stated, are the nation’s pride and salva- 


_ tion—and the member’s, also; but that is talked about 


harbor. 


only in private. 
Getting the Third Degree in Committee-Room 


URTON takes this vast accumulation of worthy projects 
and begins to sort and shuffle. Naturally a bit austere 
and jrappé, when he gets at the head of the table in his 
committee-room, with a bunch of statesmen who want 
appropriations standing around, he gives a gelid imita- 
tion of the Washington Monument on a frosty night. He 
makes those new monoliths they are putting up on the 
‘Treasury Building seem warm and impressionable and 
genial. He has been at it so long that he knows the depth 
of every stream in the country and the wants of every 
Show me, if you please, gentlemen, and, that 
done, I shall be very glad, in my capacity as chairman, to 
show you. 

They plead and beg and argue and urge, but Burton 
sits on the lid, frozen to it, and not a thaw insight. Finally, 
along about quitting time, when the other appropriations 
have been made, in the main, he brings out his bill. It 
is a skillful bill. First off, it carries along the requisite 


_ appropriation and then-comes the pork: lean here, fat- 


and cajole. 


_ and-lean here, and fat there, depending on the exigencies 


of the occasion, and the politics of it. The distribution is 
not always lavish, but it helps a lot. Besides, the boys 
who cannot get in on a Rivers and Harbors Bill can gen- 


erally find a little something for them in the Public 
Buildings Bill, and thus all are provided for and the good 


work goes on. 
They hurl themselves against Burton with their plans, 


_ their engineers’ estimates, their blue prints, their wild 


cries that the peace and prosperity of their districts 
demand what they demand. They argue, threaten, coax 
And Burton hands out what he thinks is 
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The Human Acid Test, the Living Show Me 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


needed, what he deems best, what his wide knowledge 
dictates, and all the blandishments in the universe will not 
change a line of it. 

He is a reasonably set man, is Burton, calm, serious, 
and not emotional. They say he is the greatest student in 
the House, and it may beso. Certainly there is less of the 
frivolous about him than any other member. You would 
no more think of Burton doing anything not strictly con- 
ventional and rigidly circumspect than you would of 
hearing that Nick Longworth had written a book on the 
molecular theory of the universe. Burton couldn’t. He 
is not constructed that way. His specialty is thinking 
deep and profound thoughts, and putting them on view 
in a sedate and solemn way. 


His chairmanship-of the Rivers and Harbors Committee __ 


is his work, and he does it because it falls to him, but his 
real interest and relaxation come in studying the financial 
systems of this and other countries, and, it is likely, he 
prefers his place on the Banking and Currency Committee 
to his chairmanship. Indeed, he said last spring he would 
not serve again on Rivers and Harbors. What he prides 
himself on is his book on Financial Crises and Periods of 
Industrial and Commercial Depression, which is a stand- 
ard work and which shows the lines of study wherein 
Burton’s real interest lies. 

He has been in eight Congresses, beginning in the Fifty- 
first, but being defeated for the Fifty-second and not 
getting back until the Fifty-fourth. They ran him for 
mayor of Cleveland a time ago, and Tom Johnson cleaned 
him up. He has been reélected to the Sixty-first Congress, 
which shows that he is prudent as well as studious, for he is 
likely to be a candidate for Senator to succeed Foraker, 
and there is talk, already, that he may go into Taft’s 
cabinet as Secretary of State, provided Mr. Root is elected 
to the Senate from New York State to succeed Thomas 
C. Platt. In any event he has his two years more of 
Congress, nor was it necessary for him to let go while he 
was trying the experiment of running for mayor. 

Burton is one of those men referred to like this: ‘‘Oh, 
yes, Burton is a great student, a very profound man. 
Goes into his subjects deeply. By the way, did you hear 
Adam Bede’s latest story?’’ Which doesn’t necessarily 
count for anything, for Adam Bede and his latest stories 
were not strong enough to get back to Congress, and 
Burton is there, the whole showing that being a student is 
more profitable as a vote-getting appurtenance than being 
a humorist, although not nearly so entertaining. 

It isn’t likely that Burton ever told a joke in his life. 
Everything is serious with him. He wants mental prob- 
lems, not mental pabulum. He is one of our hardest 
thinkers. Almost any time you can observe him at his 
desk, thinking away over in the back of the book, thinking 
in a large, rectangular manner, and, presently, arising and 
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presenting his thoughts in a large, rectangular way. 
Hampie Moore brought the Five o’Clock Club over from 
Philadelphia to Washington one night, and gave a dinner 
to the members of the Gridiron Club and a lot of miscella- 
neous statesmen. Of course, all Philadelphia is interested 
in the thirty-five-foot channel for the Delaware River, and 
Hampie incautiously led up to that when he introduced 
Burton to the banqueters. Burton followed the lead; you 
bet he followed it, followed it for more than an hour, with 
a few, well-chosen, serious remarks on all phases of river 
and harbor work, from rainfall to artesian wells. It gave 
Hampie’s dinner a lovely start. 

However, why deprecate any man for his trend of 
mind? Especially when his mind is as fine and as well- 
ordered as Burton’s, for, serious as he may be, he is a big 
fellow, versed in Governmental affairs and with more real 
ability than all the rest of the Ohio delegation combined. 

And, dear brethren, if he does get to be Secretary of 
State you may rest assured that when he prepares a 
State paper it will be calm and dignified and sedate and 
properly solemn. He will hand language to our world- 
neighbors that will be grave and composed to an unim- 
passioned fare-you-well. 


What Really Happened 


‘ee the distinguished and dignified Senator 
Hemenway, of Indiana, was touring his State with 
the Taft party, shortly before election, a pickpocket came 
in close enough contact with the distinguished and digni- 
fied to relieve him of his pocketbook, containing fifty 
dollars and some papers. There wasa railroad detective on 
the trainand Hemenway made complaint. 
Shortly afterward the pocketbook was 
returned to Hemenway by a man who 
found it by the side of the railroad track, 
but the money was gone, only the papers remain- 
ing. This is the railroad detective’s report of the 
occurrence to the reporters on the Taft special: 
“Say, d’ Big Noise was nicked fer his poke, see? Some out- 
side gun doneit. A guy wises on to d’ poke ’longside d’ rails, 
but d’ poke’s cold, see? Nothin’ in it but a few stiffs.” 


Town Ornaments Come High 


HEY look at things differently in some parts of the 
West. There is a fine, new courthouse, just completed 
a few years, in Huntington, Indiana. 
“Great ornament to your town,” 
native. “It is a fine building.” 
“Yes,” said the native, “‘but it will take fourteen years 
to pay for it.” 


said a visitor to a 


Plenty of Berths to Go Round 


HE local Republican boss of a Western city in one 

election found his Hebrew constituents were restive 
and refused to do as he said. Alarmed, he went to the 
leaders of the revolt and told them if they would stay 
regular he would get them each a Government job. They 
were delighted. 

“But,” said the Republican leaders, ‘‘ you can’t deliver. 
We can get no Government jobs for your men. All the 
jobs are taken already.” 

“Leave it to me,” replied the boss. ‘“‘ Leave it to me.” 

The disaffected ones, lured by the promise, got out and 
worked and voted right. On the day after election they 
all showed up, demanding their Government jobs. 

Presently the boss came around. ‘“ What is?” asked 
the patriots. ‘‘ What is this job? Ven do we git it?” 

“Right away,’ said the boss. ‘‘Come with me; all of 
you. I promised you Government jobs and I always 
keep my word; yes. Come with me. You will all get 
jobs in the regular army.” 


: The Hall of Fame 


@ William Hayward, secretary of the Republican National 
Committee, is the best-looking man who lives in Nebraska. 


@ William B. Hibbs, of Washington, who owns the Hibbs 
Building and is the biggest broker at the Capital, began 
as a newsboy, and is glad of it. 


@ General Nelson A. Miles, retired, who lives in Washing- 
ton, doesn’t bother with a private secretary. He strolls 
into a hotel and dictates his letters to a public stenog- 
rapher. 


@ Louis A. Coolidge, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
was born in Natick, Massachusetts, and once wrote a 
touching ballad entitled: Down in Dear Old Natick, 
Where the Naticks Tick, Tick, Tick. 
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BONDS 


E OWN and offer at net 
prices, subject to prior 
sale, a variety of high grade 
Municipal, Railroad and Public 
Utility Bonds, which we have 
investigated and recommend 
for institutional and_ personal 
investment. We shall be pleased 
to mail price list and particulars 
to any investor. 


Orders accepted in blocks or for 
single bonds. Delivery made 
through your local Bank if desired. 


Ask for circular E-24 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
1429 Chestnut Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
424 California Street. 


NEW YORK 
49 Wall Street 


CHICAGO 
152 Monroe St. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
BONDS 


To Yield about 5% 


Secured by pledge of equipment costing 
well in excess of the outstanding bonds. 
Equipment kept in repair and insured by 
railroad for benefit of bondholders. 


Title to the entire equipment remains in 
Trustee until last bond is paid. 

Security steadily increasing through pay- 
ment of maturing instalments. 


Average life of railroad equipment about 
twenty years. Average life of equipment 
bonds does not exceed ten years, 


Equipment is vital to the operation of rail- 
roads, and long experience has shown that in 
nearly every case of reorganization or receiver- 
ship the principal and interest of equipment 
bonds have been paid when even first mort- 
gage bondholders have often suffered losses, 


Send for special circular, 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


44 State St. The Rookery 
Boston Chicago 


43 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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Guaranteed Investment 
Paying 534% 


We offer bonds secured by mortgage on the prop- 
erty of an Interurban Traction Company having 
over 400 miles of track. Its location in the centre 
of Ohio, one of the richest agricultural and indus- 
trial sections of the country, insures a stable and 
profitable business. 

An increase of 12% in net earnings for the first 
six months of this year in spite of the hard 
times, emphasizes the strength of this investment. 
INTEREST ON THE BONDS IS GUARAN- 
TEED BY A STRONG OPERATING COM- 
PANY. These bonds are now selling below their 
real value and will advance in price. 


Descriptive circular and map on application to 


Adams & Company “Sissies 


Bankers 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bond Investments 


We shall be pleased to send you a copy of 
our circular describing an issue of sound invest- 
ment bonds having every reasonable promise 
of growing value and yielding about 5 per cent, 

For a long period of years we have served 
a large and steadily increasing clientele, 
both in this country and in Europe, com- 
prising Individual Investors, Banks and 
Trust Companies, Executors and Trustees 
of Estates, and persons responsible for the 
Investment of Endowment Fundsof Colleges 
and other Institutions, 


Write for Bond Circular No. 26 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 


Branch Offices: Albany, N.Y., Chicago, Ill. 
TA IMVECCTMALCRI TC eae 
(GOIINVESTMENTS (a 
She LZ 
tive farm land afford ample security for 


Our first mortgages on produc- 
money. Please write for our booklet 
“FE” and descriptive list of securities, 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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YOUR SAVI 


Foreign Bonds 


HEN you examine the list of bonds 
W traded in on the New York Stock 
Exchange you find a section en- 
titled ‘‘ Foreign Government.’ Here you 
see references to Imperial Japanese, Re- 
public of Cuba, and United States of 
Mexico bonds. Furthermore, in the cabled 
financial reports from London and the 
money centres of Europe you see quota- 
tions on British and German consols and 
French and Austrian rentes. This means 
that the vast machinery engaged in the em- 
ployment of money for investment pur- 
poses is of world-wide use and touches 
practically all nations. The use of the 
cable has brought all these countries 
together in what might be called an inter- 
national investment market. A man in 
New York can, therefore, buy a foreign 
bond as easily and almost as quickly as the 
bond of his own country. The story of 
foreign bonds, especially those that figure 
in the American markets—and their num- 
ber is considerable—is of picturesque 
interest and not without value and signifi- 
eance. For some purposes these foreign 
bonds have exceptional advantages. 

Before American money was as plentiful 
as now our securities were forced to seek 
markets abroad. With the tremendous 
financial expansion of the country we have 
not only been able to take care of our own 
securities but also to buy the bonds of 
foreign countries. The average American 
investor does not buy the bonds of a 
European country or city without some 
special reason or inducement. A number 
of our citizens of foreign birth, however, 
buy the securities of their mother country 
by preference. This is especially true of 
German-Americans. One reason for this 
is that they have an instinct to put their 
savings in a medium which has the official 
stamp or guaranty of the government. 
That fact alone is a good argument for the 
establishment of postal savings-banks in 
the United States. Foreign-born citizens 
and others do not buy our own Govern- 
ment bonds because the high premium on 
them, occasioned by the demand for them 
by national banks for circulation purposes, 
makes the yield very small. 

There are restrictions and safeguards 
about some foreign bonds that might be 
followed with profit in the issue of similar 
types of American bonds. The bonds of 
some German municipalities are object- 
lessons in security, just as the cities bring- 
ing them out are models of good govern- 
ment. One very commendable feature of 
most foreign bonds, particularly those of 
France and Germany, is that they may be 
had in such small denominations as to put 
them within the reach of the humblest 
laborer. You can buy a German bond, for 
example, for one hundred marks (twenty- 
five dollars) and a French rente for one 
hundred francs, or twenty dollars. Thus a 
strong incentive for saving is placed directly 
before the people. 


Russian and Japanese Bonds 


Most of the foreign bonds sold in the 
United States are for Government and 
city loans. There are also a number of 
bonds of railroads whose locations range 
all the way from China to Scotland. Most 
of the big New York bond houses will buy 
or sell foreign bonds and a few make a 
specialty of trading in them. 

Let us first take the most popular and 
widely-held foreign bond at the present 
time, the Imperial Japanese bond. The 
original distribution of these bonds in the 
United” States aggregated (par value) 
one hundred and thirty million dollars. 
They were issued during the late war be- 
tween Russia and Japan. One reason for 
their wide sale here was that the American 
people sympathized with Japan in the 
struggle, and the bonds offered them a 
chance to capitalize their sympathy very 
profitably, for the bonds were and are a 
good investment. 

Japan floated five large, external loans 
during the war. The first two were 6s and 
were later taken up with part of the proceeds 
of later issues. The three most active Jap- 
anese bonds to-day are : Imperial Jap- 
anese 4 per cent. Sterling Loan, due in 
1931; Imperial Japanese 414 per cent. 
Sterling Loan (First Series), due in 1925; 
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Imperial Japanese 414 per cent. Sterling 
Loan (Second Series), due in 1925. These 
bonds are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and are traded in every business 
day. 
On the day this article was written the 
4s sold at 80, which would make the yield 
about 514 per cent.; the 414s (First 
Series) brought 90, which would make the 
yield on them about 53 per cent., while 
the 414s (Second Series) sold at 89%, which 
would make the yield about 5.45 per cent. 

The security behind two of these issues 
is rather unusual. The first series of the 
41és constitute a first charge (or lien) on 
the revenues of the Imperial Japanese 
tobacco monopoly, while the second series 
is a second charge on them. The 4s are 
simply a direct obligation of the Japanese 
Government. 

The pledge of the revenues of 4 govern- 
ment monopoly isa rare occurrence. More 
often the customs receipts of a nation are 
Offered as security for a national loan. 
Japan purchases or controls the entire 
tobacco crop and sells the leaf at a profit to 
the manufacturers. A larger revenue is 
gained than from taxation. Hence the se- 
curity offered isa good one. The Japanese 
bonds in this country are held by all kinds 
of investors and institutions. 


British Consols 


British consols are less widely held than 
Japanese bonds. The name ‘‘consol”’ is 
applied to a large part of the debt of Great 
Britain. It is a contraction of the word 
“consolidated.’’ Originally these consols 
were 3 per cent. and 234 per cent. Now 
they bear interest at the rate of 214 per 
cent. They are not redeemable until 1923. 
Their redemption, however, is at the 
pleasure and discretion of Parliament, and 
they really become a sort of perpetual 
annuity. 

The evidence of ownership of a British 
consol is an inscription or registration on 
the books of the Bank of England. In 
other words, the buyer does not get the 
actual certificate such as is given in the 
purchase of a bond. 

For this reason an attempt was once 
made by the National City Bank of New 
York to popularize consols in the United 
States by issuing its own certificates 
against them at their par value. They 
were called Consol Certificates, were regis- 
tered and the interest was paid quarterly. 
At that time the consols bore 234 :per cent. 
interest, which was the interest rate of 
the certificates. The National City Bank 
officials believed that the Consol Certifi- 
cates would be desirable investments for 
capitalists and institutions, and would 
offer their owners an opportunity, in the 
event of a tight money market here, either 
to sell their consols in London or to borrow 
against them in London where they are a 
standard collateral. The venture was not 
popular and has practically been aban- 
doned. 

British consols are owned in considerable 
sums in the United States by capitalists, 
institutions and life-insurance companies. 
On the day this article was written they 
were quoted at 84% in London. It is 
practically impossible to figure the yield 
on a consol, because there is no date of 
maturity. 

The British colonies all have city and 
government bonds, and some of these are 
held by life-insurance companies in this 
country. This ownership, however, is 
compulsory, for the reason that many 
nations, like England, France, Russia and 
Italy, have laws compelling foreign insur- 
ance companies to own bonds of the 
country before being able to do business 
there. The laws of Russia are especially 
rigorous in this respect, and require, in 
addition to a purchase of bonds, the de- 
posit of a large cash reserve. 

The growing influence of the United 
States in the West Indies, following the 
acquisition of Porto Rico and the assump- 
tion of control in Cuba, has directed 
financial interest upon these countries. 
Millions of American dollars have been 
poured into Cuba to develop railroad and 
other enterprises. Many of the securities 
of these companies are speculative, of 
course, but Cuban government bonds 
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Opportunities 


for 
Investment 


are constantly arising for those who keep in touch 
with the security markets. We are qualified both by 
experience and organization to keep our customers 
so posted. If you contemplate an investment, let us 
know what income you wish to derive therefrom, and 
what class of security you favor, or let us advise you 
from a knowledge of the nature of the funds to be 
invested. 

Also, conditions are continually arising making it 
advantageous to shift investments from one security 
to another. We have a department whose sole busi- 
ness it is to watch investments of all customers, 
advising them immediately of any and all such oppor- 
tunities, and having no securities of our own to sell 
our advice is without prejudice. 

Write for booklets of information relative to latest 
earnings of important Railway and Industrial corpora- 
tions, together with records of selling prices for their 
securities over a period of years; or ask us to submit a 
list of investment securities to meet your requirements, 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York City 


“We are now in a period of con- 
struction, and all real values must 


ultimately advance in price.” 
—The Weekly Financial Review. | 


It is important to the investor 
to be informed as to the conditions affecting 
the securities as bought or intends to buy. 
“The Weekly Financial Review" is a small 
four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats broadly 
and without prejudice current events in the Fi- 
nancial, Commercial and Political Worldas they 
bearupon Securities and otherInvestments and 
is of Interest andvalueto Investorsand Business 
Men. The Review will on application be mailed 
regularly without charge to those interested. 
J. S. Bache & Co. (Members New York Stock 
Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 
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Safe, Sound, Convenient 

Post Offices and Postal Routes 
- make it safer and easier to send 
and receive money by mail than to carry it short 
distances. Our LOCATION is the advantage that 
enables ustopay 5  onsums employedinsafe,sound 
real estate mortgage loans; and the mails enable 
every patron near or distant toshare this advantage. 


Supervised by the New York 
Banking Department, secured by 
assets of $1,800,000, strengthened 
by the prestige of more than fifteen 

* years’ success, this Company is a 
reliable medium for the investment 
- of your capital, however small or 


large. Write for full information. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1Times Bldg. , Broadway & 42dSt., New York 


e @ An 
Financing Enterprise 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully, 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 


Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Why Pay | 8? 
the Dealer e 
We ship in “sections” 
ready to put togetherand 
stain. Send money with 
order or getourfreecata- 
logue of “Come-Packt” 
Furniture. Appropriate 
presents for the home. 
Immediate Shipments 
International Mfg. Co. 


1214 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Top 22x 36 in. 
MAGAZINE 


SAVE MONEY 


By ordering all of your magazines through 
us. Ourlarge 44-page Catalog, containing 
all club offers, Free. A postal card brings 
it to your door. Better write us to-day. 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


EBUILT at % to % 
manufacturers prices. Rented anywhere 
or sold on 3 months approval. Write 
for our money back guarantee ; also Cat- 
<i alogue and Special Price List. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 503 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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"1S" Batile Axe” Razor for $1 


~ Children’s 
Sleeping Garments 


Children’s Night Gowns, Night Drawers, 
Pajamas and Wrappers; Children’s Ear 
Caps, Bedroom Socks, Bath Robes; Bath 
Towels and Toilet Sets; Pillow Cases, 
Crib Spreads, Nursery Furnishings, all 
form part of the facilities we afford for 
the Complete Outfitting of Children and 
Infants. 


Send for Catalogue 


Our illustrated catalogue of children’s and 
infants’ outfitting, containing 78pp. of 
juvenile apparel, furnishings and acces- 
sories, will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 4 cts. to cover postage. 


Shopping by Mail 


We maintain a complete Mail Order 
Service which makes shopping with us 
from a distance as safe and satisfactory as 
a personal visit to the store. 


The make, quality and fit of all our wear’ 


is guaranteed, and we allow the return of 
any purchase which may disappoint, for 
prompt exchange, or refund of money. 


Address Dept. 13. 


60-62 West 23d St. 


New York 


For business, 
the home, schools 
—every purpose. 


Backed by 
a half-century’s 
reputation. 


At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
26 John St., New York 
Works: Camden, N.J. 


This special offer to introduce ‘‘Battle Axe’? cutlery. 
Steel and workmanship absolutely guaranteed. 
Try the razor, and if not the most satisfac- 
tory you ever used return it and we will 
exchange or refund your money. Makes an 
extra nice Xmas gift. Our liberal guaran- 


tee is backed by Duns or Bradstreets for | 


reference. Send $1.00 at once. 
We want Trade representatives everywhere. 
Write for “ Battle Axe”’ line and terms, 


iA. R. Justice Co. 


603 Chestnut Street 
Phila., Pa. 
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afford a good opportunity for investment. 
One safeguard about these bonds is placed 
by the ‘‘Platt Amendment,” a permanent 
treaty which not only gives the United 
States the right to intervene to maintain 
the integrity of the Cuban government, 
but also prohibits that government from 
contracting any public debt for which the 
revenues of the island are inadequate. 

_ The external indebtedness of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba is secured by the 5 per cent. 
Gold Loan of 1904, the total issue being 
$35,000,000. Itisduein 1944. This bond 
may be had in denominations of five hun- 
dred dollars and one thousand dollars. | It 
is secured. by a special tax on the internal 
commerce of the island, which is to remain 
in force during the entire period of the 
loan. This bond sells at 10214. It is 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and is fairly active. 

Bonds may also be had of the various 
Cuban cities, as, for example, the City of 
Havana First Mortgage 6s. They are 
secured by a first mortgage on the Vento 
Water Works and the public market- 
places. Bonds of Porto Rico cities, like 
Ponce or San Juan, are also available. 
Both of these are 6s and may be bought 
on a basis to yield about 414 per cent. 

The securities of the Republic of Santo 
Domingo have a very peculiar interest for 
Americans, because the United States is a 
sort of sponsor for them: For years this 
little republic was the prey of the pro- 
fessional revolutionist. The credit of the 
country was wrecked; its debts piled up. 
Finally there was a sifting out of claims, 
and bonds were issued to pay them. Ap- 
proved creditors got 80 per cent. of their 
claims in the new bonds and 20 per cent. 
in cash. These bonds are officially known 
as the Dominican Government 5 per cent. 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, and they are 
secured by a convention (or protocol) 
between the United States and Santo 
Domingo, by which our Government binds 
itself to collect all Dominican customs 
during the life of the bond, ‘‘giving such 
protection as may be necessary in the per- 
formance of this duty.” 

In other words, Uncle Sam is watchman 
over the bonds, and his job is to see that 
the revenue derived from the customs is 
used to pay the principal and interest on 
them. The coupons are payable in New 
York City. This bond may be had in de- 
nominations of fifty, one hundred, five hun- 
dred and one thousand dollars. The latest 
quotation on them is 9814. 


Safe German Municipals 


Some issues of Mexican bonds are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Two of 
the best known and most activeare: United 
States of Mexico 5 per cent. External 
Consolidated Gold Loan of 1899, which is 
secured by pledge of part of the customs 
duties of the Republic, and the United 
States of Mexico 4 per cent. Gold Bonds of 
1904. The former at last sale brought par, 
and the latter is quoted at 95. 

Although not very many are owned in 
the United States, the German municipal 
and government bonds have much signifi- 
eance for the average American investor. 
The only German municipal bond listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange is that 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Cities like 
Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg and Wies- 
baden issue bonds in small quantities and 
small denominations. They are as safe as 
a municipal bond can possibly be. 

There is the same stability in German 
government bonds. Aside from their 
value as a direct obligation of the govern- 
ment there is further security in the in- 
come from the national railroads which, in 
most cases, return a net surplus exceeding 
the amount that is required for interest 
and principal of the bonds. You can get 
German Imperial 4s at 10114; 314s at 93; 
8s at 83. 

One Russian bond is listed in New York. 
It is the Imperial Russian Government 4 
per cent, rente, and is issued in the denom- 
ination of roubles. 

The word rente by which Russian, French 
and Italian government bonds are known 
literally means income. Most of these 
foreign securities are bought mainly by the 
people, as income producers. The Russian 
rentes are 3, 8144, 4 and 5 per cent.; the 
French rentes are 3 per cent.; the Aus- 
trians are 3, 314, 4 and 5 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that, in very thrifty 
countries, like Holland and Switzerland, 
the government bonds are only 3 and 3/4 
per cent. respectively. 


The Coffee-Charm. 


A Grocer’s Own 
Story 


By John E. Kennedy 


“‘T have just seen a new light on 

Coffee!”” said the Intelligent Grocer. 

“And I want you to see it too. 

“Coffee, to most of us, is just a flavor, 
you know. 

“At least that’s what 90% of us drink 
it for—flavor!/ 

“Now there is quite as much differ- 
ence between Coffee flavors as there is be- 
tween Candy flavors. 

“We drink Coffee every day, how- 
ever, while we only eat candy occasionally. 

“So, it is clearly worth while finding 


‘B. SEATED, Mrs. Brown! 


out, once for all, the precise kind of coffee. 


flavor that best pleases our individual tastes. 

“Until lately this would have been a 
big undertaking. 

“ Because, one would have had to sam- 
ple hundreds of different varieties of Coffee 
Beans and Brands from the world over. 

“And then one couldn’t be sure of 
getting the same identical flavor twice in 
succession; even from the same source. 

“Because, the self-same trees on the 
self-same soil, in the self-same country will pro- 
duce a different flavor of coffee each season. 

“But this difficulty is solved simply 
enough now. 

% % 


“Here, in my hand, Mrs.Brown, I hold 
a ‘Find-Out Package’ of Baker-ized Coffee. 

“We will open it up! 

“You see it contains four different 
boxes, all of equal size. . 

‘Three of these boxes contain over 
34 of a pound of fine Steel-Cut Coffee. 

‘The fourth contains Coffee Chaff. 

“This latter consists of the thin cellu- 
lose skins, or of woody fibre folded between 
the two halves of the Bean. 

“Taste this chaff, Mrs. Brown, and 
you will find it weedy, bitter and nauseous. 

““Yet it is included in all ground 
Coffee that you buy, and in all Bean Coffee 
that you grind yourself. 

“Naturally it smothers the finer 
flavors of the Coffee oil. 

“That's why it is taken out of Baker- 
ized Coffee. 

“The Chaff is useless. It is included 
in the ‘Find-Out Package’ without charge, 
merely to show what is eliminated. 

*& * 

“Now for the other three boxes. 

“These contain the three primary 
flavors of true, purified Coffee just as the 
rainbow contains the three primary colors 
from which all others are blended. 

“One of these primary flavors is 
labelled ‘Vigoro’ Baker-ized Coffee, as you 
see. 

“Ttis dark. And it is desé¢ribed as “a 
robust, fuming aromatic, st#mulating Coffee— 
full of uplift, spicy odor and generous flavor. 

“No mistaking the character of that 
Coffee, Mrs. Brown! 

“ Another tin is labelled, ‘Barrington 
Hall’ Baker-ized Coffee. 

(‘‘An old friend of ours, by the way.”’) 

“Deliciously smooth and_ fragrant, 
mellow, fine and satisfying—as the label says. 

“The remaining tin is branded 
‘Siesta’ Baker-ized Coffee. 

“ And, it is described as ‘of mild and 
dainty flavor, full of subtle delicacy and 
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bouquet. A delight to the palate rather 
than a stimulant to the nervous system.’ 

“Now, Mrs. Brown, there lies before 
you the whole gamut of flavor, and character 
in Coffee. 

‘““Moreover, these flavors and char- 
acteristics are as changeless as the sun, from 
year to year. 

‘Because, they are synthetic flavors 
—built up to certain fixed standards of 
flavor from the world’s differing Coffees, just 
as a house is built up of its different com- 
ponents, to the architect’s design. 

“T want you to buy, and take home 
with you, one of these ‘Find-Out Packages’ 
of Baker-ized Coffee, Mrs. Brown. 

“Just find out once for all which of 
the flavors you like best, so that I shall 
always have it in stock for you. 

“The price, Madam!—Only 30 cents 
for the biggest 30 cents’ worth of coffee 
you've had in a long time.” 


ee “ 


So said the Grocer to Mrs. Brown, and 
to dozens of other prospective customers. 

In that way he quickly built up a big 
patronage for Groceries in general. 

Because, a Woman usually buys all 
her Groceries where she can buy the Coffee 
that best suits her palate. 

The ‘‘Find-Out Package’ of Baker- 
ized Coffee is therefore the key to a largely 
increased Grocery trade. 

We will mail direct to any reader of 
this, a ‘‘Find-Out’”’ Package for 30 cents in 
stamps or coin, all charges paid. 

We will mail to any Grocer a Selling 
Plan which is a true “ Coffee-Charm” in 
attracting and holding New Trade. 

Write for it today. 

Baker Importing Co.—Dept. E.— 
116 Hudson St., New York City, or Dept. E, 
246 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send for it today 
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Christmas GIFT 


® Everyone likes music. 
~ Why not bestow the gift 
of music then, on the 
one you wish to please ? 


The Pianola 


““w enables you to give even a \. 
‘| greater pleasure than merely the & 
‘| opportunity to hear music. It {j 
| enables you to confer on anyone H 
the ability to produce music him- |} 
| self. This is music’s chief charm. } 
|) IE you decide to follow the \ 


\ example of so many others and i 


give one of these instruments, 


Be Sure To Get 


The Genuine Pianola 


/ The Pianola has attained 
such celebrity thatit has been 
widely imitated. The word 
Pianola is often erroneously 
applied to other Piano- 
players. 
an People sometimes buy 
~~ decidedly inferior instru- % 
}| ments on the strength of the 
t| Pianola’s reputation. 
1 fou will avoid this danger 
i} if you see the word 


@ “Pianola” i, 


) on the instrument. 

By making sure of this 
you will know you are get- * 
ting the only Piano-player | 
endorsed by the leading musi- 
cians and musical educators of § 
the world ;— 
> The only instrument 
which has the indispen- 
sable Metrostyle, which 
furnishes a perfect guide ° 
to artistic playing; and— 
The only instrument equipped | 
with the Themodist, which | 
enables you to accent the 
melody wherever it may lie, 
and subdue the accompa- 
niment. 


Pianolas cost from 


$250. to $450. 


Let us send you our booklet on 
“The Fascination of Personally Pro- 
ducing Music,” and furnish you with 
the name of our agent, who will 
show you the Pianola, and if you 
desire, quote you moderate monthly 
terms, 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall 

362 Fifth Avenue é 

N A ompany Hi 

ew York ‘ os 362 Fifth Ave., NewYork 4 ¥ 

~ Send Catalog A and details 


of your new purchase plan to 
Name 


~~ Street and No. 
e . City 
~ 


Ea 
The 


; 
Aeolian | 
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WHAT HAPPENS AT 
REHEARSALS 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


morning until five in the evening, with an 
hour for luncheon. The play being finished 
and accepted, the manager turns the manu- 
script over to the stage-director. This 
gentleman reads it carefully, realizing pos- 
sibilities and devising business. I have 
known authors to write, and directors to 
read, with a miniature stage beside them. 
On this stage pins would take the place of 
people, being moved here and there as one 
situation followed another. The exact 
location of the characters at every speech 
was then marked on the manuscript, so 
that little or no experimenting was neces- 
sary at rehearsal. 

After he has read the play the director 
consults with the author and the manager 
and the scene painter. He helps the man- 
ager decide what actors had best be en- 
gaged, and the four determine every detail 
of the settings to be built and painted. 
Miniatures of these settings are afterward 
prepared by the artist and officially O. K’d. 
The manager interviews such people as he 
thinks he may utilize, and comes to terms 
with them. Actors are not paid for time 
spent in rehearsal, and, if they prove unsat- 
isfactory before the initial performance, 
may be dismissed without notice and with- 
out recompense. 

It is an old custom, now in the way of 
being revived, to begin operations by read- 
ing the play to the company. The first 
rehearsals may take place in a hall, but 
whenever it is possible a stage is brought 
into requisition. In the centre of the stage, 
directly back of the footlights, is the prompt 
table, at which sit the author, the director 
and the stage-manager. The players, when 
they are not at work, lounge in remote cor- 
ners, leaving the greater portion of the 
floor space cleared for action. There is no 
scenery, no furniture, no ‘‘properties.”’ 
Two chairs, with a space between them, 
may stand for Juliet’s balcony, for the 
Rialto Bridge, or merely for a window in 
a modern apartment-house. The casual 
observer may be puzzled at hearing some 
Thespian haranguing to four vacant chairs, 
until it is explained that these four chairs 
mark the corners of a jury box in which 
twelve good men and true—same being 
“supers”? yet to be employed—are to try 
the hero for his life. 

In the beginning the actors read lines 
from their parts. A ‘“‘part’’ contains the 
speeches and business of the actor for 
whom it is intended, with cues, or the 
last few words of each speech preceding 
his, so that he may know when to speak. 
An extract from the ‘‘part”’ of the Queen 
in Hamlet (Act III, Scene 1) would look 
something like this: 


(You enter L. 3 E.) 

Did he receive you well? 

free ‘in his reply. 

Did you assay him to any pastime? 
—— he suffers for. 

I shall obey you. 


The director shows the actor where he 
shall stand and where go at every speech, 
and the stage-manager notes on the manu- 
script such business as is not already writ- 
ten in it. Also, he sets down memoranda 
for the raising and ‘‘ dimming” of lights, the 
ringing of bells, and other things to be 
done “‘off stage.”’ 

After a couple of days’ rehearsal the 
players may be told that they must have 
the lines of the first act committed to mem- 
ory within a certain time. ‘‘ Letter perfect 
on Thursday!”’ says the director. “Don’t 
forget; I want to hear every ‘if,’ ‘and’ and 
‘but’ spoken on Thursday!” 

So, act by act, the piece is learned, and, 
within a week, “‘parts” are put away, and 
the real work of rehearsal begins. By 
this time the ‘‘roughing out” of the pro- 
duction has been done, positions have been 
taught, and the director begins devoting 
himself to details. Throughout the first 
fortnight he interrupts frequently, compels 
the people to go back over this scene or 
that a dozen times, halts, thinks out trifles, 
suggests and experiments. When the 
rehearsals are two-thirds over, however, he 
and the author break in less and less often. 
They sit, notebooks in hand, jotting down 
their observations, which are read aloud 
to the company at the end of each act. 

Meanwhile, the director has attended to 
several important matters with which the 


cast has no immediate concern. He has 
made out a list of ‘‘ properties,”’ or smali 
articles to be handled in the performance, 
and has given it to the manager. This list 
demands care. For example, if matches are 
required in the play, it must be ascertained 
what kind of matches were used at that 
period, and sulphur, parlor or safety 
matches must be specified. The manager 
must also be given lists of furniture and 
draperies. Later a table of music cues 
must be made out for the orchestra, and 
one of light cues for the electrician. The 
play must be timed, so that it may be known 
to a minute at what hour the curtain will 
rise and fall on every act. Generally, a 
page of typewritten manuscript will occupy 
a minute, but guesswork on this point does 
not suffice for the director. The players 
begin to consult him about their costumes, 
too, and he must take into account the 
blending of colors, the fashions of the period, 
and the personal characteristics that may 
be supposed to manifest themselves in 
attire. 

The dress rehearsal is the crowning 
ordeal in the business of producing plays. 
It is the summing up of everything that 
has gone on before, the concentration, in 
one evening, of all the work and nervous 
strain of the past month. It is safe to say 
that in no other profession is so much labor 
and agony crowded into a single effort. 
Very often dress rehearsals last from eight 
o’clock at night until eight the next morn- 
ing. Sometimes they last longer. The 
dress rehearsal of The Burgomaster, at the 
Manhattan Theatre, New York, began at 
noon on Sunday and continued, without 
intermission, until eleven o’clock Monday 
morning. Frequently, coffee and sand- 
wiches are served in one of the dressing- 
rooms or on the stage, and the tired players 
snatch a bite or two between scenes. 

The director has been in the theatre all 
afternoon, superintending the setting of 
scenes and the ‘“‘dressing’”’ of the stage, 
which means the placing of furniture and 
the hanging of curtains. Half an hour 
before the rehearsal begins the members of 
the company come from their rooms, one 
by one, for an inspection of costumes. 
This is the first time the director has seen 
them ‘‘made up,” and he is likely to have 
many suggestions. This wig isn’t gray 
enough, that beard is too straggling, the 
dress over there isn’t in character. Back 
go the actors to remedy these defects, and, 
after a time, the rehearsal is started. 

A dress rehearsal is supposed to be an 
ordinary performance without an audience. 
But it isn’t. There is no excitement, no 
enthusiasm, no inspiration. Speeches fall 
flat, dialogue seems inordinately long and 
wearisome, bits of business that have ap- 
peared to be all right before look wholly 
different in changed surroundings. The 
actors, finding themselves for the first 
time in the setting to be used, are utterly 
lost. Byplay with small articles, rehearsed 
twenty times, is blundered over when the 
player finds the ‘‘prop”’ actually in his 
hands. To observe the most experienced 
actor and man of the world handle a tea- 
cup or a card-case at a dress rehearsal you 
would swear that he had never seen such a 
thing before in his life. 

At last, when the gray dawn is peeping in 
at the windows, when every one concerned 
has reached the last stage of exhaustion, 
the rehearsal is dismissed. The director 
makes a few remarks—sufficient censure to 
prevent overconfidence, mixed with enough 
hope to give courage. ‘‘Pretty bad,” he 
says; “I look for youto pull up to-night.” 

Thus ends the period of rehearsal—a 
period of hard work, trials, tribulations, 
constant nervous strain. And it may all 
go for nothing. In three short hours the 
labor of years on the part of the author, of 
months on the part of the manager, of 
weeks on the part of the players, may be 
proved utterly worthless and without re- 
sult. This, however, depends upon the 
public; those concerned have done all they 
know, all that can be done, not by random 
and haphazard work, but by skillful fol- 
lowing of what is an exact science and a 
variable art. The philosophic author shrugs 
his shoulders as he leaves the theatre. 

“Well?” inquires the stage-director. 

“Well,” he replies, ‘‘we’ve done our 
best. It’s on the knees of the gods.” 
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If your shaving brush 
loses its bristles or loses 
its shhape—throwit away 
—get a Rubberset. 


All the bristles in a 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARE 


Shaving 
Brush 


are a part of the brush, 
because they are held to- 
gether in a solid base of 
vulcanized rubber, which 
cannot crumble, loosen, 
soften, melt or decay like 
ordinary settings. 


Rubberset brushescost 
no more than other kinds. 


The name on each 
brush guarantees it. 


Always insist on Rubberset 
and do not accept any other 
claiming to be as good. 

At all dealers’ and barbers’, in 
all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 
cents to $6.00. If not at your 
dealer's, send for booklet from 
which you may order by mail. 


To the average man we commend the $1 brush. 
bY Berset Shaving 


Cream Soap softens 
the beard instantly. 
Doesn’t dry, doesn't 
smart. 25 cents a tube 
at all dealers, or direct 
by mail. Send 2c stamp 
for sample tube contain- 
ing one month’s supply. 


THE RUBBERSET C0., 
63 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 


Sales Office, 5213 METROPOLITAN TOWER, New York ff 
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alone. 


We have reduced the price of ‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox. 
We are now saving you 50 cents on every six pairs 


that you buy. 


And you actually save this money. 
For the sox you can now buy for 25 cents a pair 
are the same identical ‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox that have 


heretofore cost 33% cents. 


The best yarn now costs us ten cents per pound less. 
You get the same quality — yarn and stitch—from 
The reason is this: 


the top to toe of these sox. 


We Now Pay an Average of 
63c per Pound for our Yarn 


Before we paid 73 cents. 


So the reduction is really in the market price of yarn. 
For we still pay the top market price —as before. 
We could buy coarse yarn for less than half what we pay. \ 


But the sox would be uncomfortable. 


We still buy the best yarn we know—exactly the same 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton—the softest and finest 


3-ply yarn that the market affords. 


of ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 


kinds. 


a Pa 


But instead of putting this reduction into our profits, 
we use it to make our price less. 

The saving is for those who wear ‘‘ Holeproof.’’ 

For though all makers now pay less for yarn they are 
not cutting the price of their hose. 

They are saving the difference for added profit. 

Those who have always paid 25 cents for inferior goods 
can now have the best at that price. 

Since the price is now 25 cents a pair, see if ‘‘ Hole- 
proof’’ are not far better than others at this price. 
if they aren’t softer — finer — more comfortable —see if you 
ever have to return a pair. 


See if You Do Not Now Prefer 
the Original Guaranteed Sox 


If you think any other kind compares with ‘‘Holeproof,”’ 
try both kinds and see. 
Let the next box of sox that you buy be a trial box 


Judge 


Learn in this way what you miss by wearing other 


You can now buy a box of six pairs of 


Holeproof Sox—formerly $2- for $1.50 


Prove in one trial that six pairs of 
“Holeproof” are the best sox that $1.50 
will buy. 

We knit our hose with 3-ply yarn, 
which is doubled to 6-ply in heel and toe. 
Yet these parts are not stiff, for our yarn 
is extra soft. 

Compare “Holeproof”’ with the best 
unguaranteed sox—the result will sur- 
prise you. You’ll never again pay 25 
cents for sox that wear out in a week. 


Think of the Convenience 
Think what a comfort to always have 


- six pairs of sox in your dresser ready to 


Wear when you want them. Think of 
never having to look for whole sox. 
Think of the time and the bother saved 
when in a hurry to dress. 


We Spend More 


We spend $30,000 a year for inspection 
80 people —all non-producers— 
do nothing else all day. 
One apparatus we use cost us $5,000.00. 
It simply filters and softens the water 
we use for our dyes, 


How to 


Holeproof Sox —6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and 
iy ht weight. Black, light and dark tan, navy 
ea pearl gray, and black with white feet. Sizes, 
¥%to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight ina box. 
Ki one color or assorted, as desired. 
Holeproof Sox (extra light weight) — Made en- 
‘tirely of Sea Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2. 


 Holeproof Lustre-Sox — 6 pairs, $3. Finished 


like silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, 
oe and dark tan, and pearl gray. Sizes, 914 


E slebroot Stockings —6 pairs, $2. Medium 


’ done in the knitting 


But that makes our colors clearer. 
Then it makes them fast. 

So “ Holeproof’’ never fade, 
nor rust. 

We sterilize each pair twice in the 
making, so the sox are sanitary. 

Each pair is thoroughly shrunk, so the 
sox never wrinkle nor stretch. 

The shaping is 


crock, 


process, so that 
shape is permanent. 

The sox lose none 
of their qualities 
after washing. 


We Use the 
Latest Machines 


If a new machine 
is produced, anywhere, that does better 
work, we employ it. 

It is thus that we keep our lead in 
this business—keep far ahead of all 
others. 


31 Years to Make the First Pair 


3I years were spent in perfecting 


Order 


weight. Black, tan, and black with white feet. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings —6 pairs, $3. Fin- 
ished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan and 
black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $3. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $3. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 5 to 9%. These are the best children’s 
hose made today. 


Holeproof Sox are sold in 


boxes of 6 pairs with a 6 
months’ guarantee reading like this: 


“Tf any or all of these hose come to 
holes or need darning within six 
months from the day you buy them, 
we will replace them free.”’ 


“ Holeproof.’? Over Ioo imitations have 
been placed on the market since they 
became a success. 

Weare today one of the greatest hosiery- 
making concerns in the world. 

600 people are employed in our factory. 

So when you buy a box of ‘‘ Holeproof”’ 
you get more than appears on the 
surface. 

You get all the 
foregoing assurance 
that the goods are 
the best to be had 
—that they are hon- 
est goods — that the 
guarantee is not 
made to ge? sales, 
but to protect you 
after you’ve bought. 


Gre Your Hote bnsiredt ? 


We are not asking you to buy simply 
for extra wear— but for all that you like 
in sox—plus extra wear. 

Simply resolve that you’ll try 


Men’s’ [_| 


““Holeproof’’—that you’ll know which 
is the best hosiery —that you’ll abandon 
prejudice and see what ‘‘ Holeproof”’ is 
like. 

After that you’ll always buy ‘‘Holeproof’’ 
—you’ll buy fewer pairs of hose — you’ll 
save money — trouble —time. 


Get the Genuine 


If your dealer does not have genuine 
“Holeproof” Hose, bearing the 
‘‘Holeproof’?? Trademark, order direct 
from us. Remit in any convenient way. 
Mail the coupon and we will ship the 
hose promptly and prepay transportation 
charges. 

Remember, the ‘‘Holeproof”’ guaran- 
tee protects you. If the hose comes to 
holes and darning within six months, you 
get new hose FREE. 


Write for free book, 
Your Feet so . “4 
Pious 


floleprooftlosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


“How to Make 


Put check mark in square opposite kind you want. 


Women’s [| Holeproof Hosiery Co,, 238 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Boys’ |_| 


A Enclosed $. 
Misses’ 


Please send me 


Holeproof- Size. 


boxes of 
Weight. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


Colors 


Name. 


Address. 


Office, 1906, 


This trade- mark 
is put on our hose 
and each box. 


| 
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LA Gift neal 


‘| Do your boys and girls study their |) 
|! lessons on the dining room table?— on || 


,. their laps ?—or on the floor? 


| 
I; Give thema Cadillac Desk-Table for |; 
|; Christmas—its beauty and wonderful |: 
convenience will so please them that 
they will wan? to study their lessons. ! 
This perfect combination of two articles (desk | 
and table) saves both space and money. By % 
| simply extending desk bed, you always have a !"} 
| clear writing surface. {3 
| Ink and pens instantly accessible; stationery (:j 
; compartment under lid of desk-bed. Hii) 


Send for booklet D, showing various styles. 
See it at your furniture dealer’s—the desk table |} 
must be seen to be appreciated. iis 


(Protected byfourpatents—insistonthegenuine) || 
CADILLAC CABINET CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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T PAYS to buy From 

the Mill, because your 
money is not split up 
into various profits, but 
all comes back to you 
in the quality of the 
hosiery you get. 

It is easy, too, for 
all you have to do is 
to enclose a dollar, 
stating size and col- 
ors wanted. 


Men’s— Eight pairs for $1: 
Medium-weight, seamless 
cotton socks, double toe 
and heel. Colors: brown, 
blue, black or gray. 

Women’s —Five pairs 
for $1: Medium-weight 
I of fine-combed 
ptian yarn, 
One color only — 
black. 


Delivered Free 


Write for book 
of Christmas 
Hosiery Gifts. 


Mills 
Reading, Pa. 


Does “He” 


Use 


a Safety 
Razor ? 


Then here's by far the most useful gift—the 
surest to be appreciated — that you can give him. 
Instead of throwing away his old blades or being 


at the trouble and expense of sending them away 
to be sharpened, he will, by means of the 


Rotary Safety Razor Stropper 


in two minutes make a blade keener than ever 


it was. Operation simple—just put the blade 
in the holder. The wooden roller is covered 
with the finest razor strop made. Handsome 
nickel finished frame. Price only $1.50. All 


dealers. If you can’t get one, write us. 


WERNER & COMPANY 


203 S. Canal Street Chicago 


CORRECT WEDDING RINGS 


Distinctive and exclusive. Made from hand hammered bullion 
1000 fine. Free Booklet on correct and incorrect Wedding Rings. 


Western Precious Metals Co., 909 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 


THE SATURDAY 


Sense 


and Nonsense 


My Lady of Yule 


Bright face that is rosy and smiling; 
Bright hair with a starry wreath crowned ; 
Bright eyes, in whose artless beguiling 
The glory of youth may be found. 
Bright holly sprays hiding demurely 
’Mong billows of snowy-white tulle— 
The Spirit of Christmas ts surely 
My Lady of Yule. 


What gijt may I happily proffer 
To gladden my Christmastide girl? 
Rich silver and gold shall I offer, 
Or trinkets of turquoise and pearl? 
Shall the Orient yield its rare treasure 
Of ivory, teakwood or buhl? 
Oh, tell me what gives you most pleasure, 
My Lady of Yule. 


She heeds not my humble petition, 
No material gift she requires. 
The Spirit of Christmas tradition 
Is all that My Lady desires. 
So we join in the contra-dance merry, 
Then I follow the time-honored rule, 
And kiss, ’neath the mistletoe berry, 
My Lady of Yule. —Oarolyn Wells. 


Decadence of the Lightning-Rod 


HE manufacture of lightning-rods seems 

to be a decaying American industry. 
One looks in vain for such protective con- 
trivances on most of the big buildings now- 
adays—though, by reason of their very 
size and height, one might imagine that 
they had a special need for some means of 
defense against the artillery of the skies. 
Private dwellings likewise are nearly always 


| devoid of them. 


It was not thus a few years ago. Where- 
fore the change? Is it that the lightning- 
rod has become discredited? Well, partly 
so, perhaps. It is doubtless a good thing 
in its way, but not so good as was formerly 
imagined. 

The chief trouble with it seems to be 
that, while it will seize a moderate-sized 
thunderbolt and conduct it safely into 
the ground, it is not able to handle a very 
big one. 

A lightning-rod, of course, is nothing 
more than an iron rod. Like any other 
wire it is able to carry a certain amount of 
electricity, and no more. If the thunder- 
bolt is above a certain size, so to speak, the 
rod cannot hold it, and it will jump off and 
do a lot of damage, maybe. It is not true, 
however, as has often been alleged, that 
lightning-rods attract the lightning to 
buildings on which they are placed, and 
thus are a source of danger. 

But the important point is that lightning- 
rods have gone out of use to a great extent. 
One seldom sees them except in rural dis- 
tricts, which still afford a profitable field to 
enterprising agents engaged in selling such 
devices. 

One reason for the change is that tin 
roofs take the place of lightning-rods, and 
are much more serviceable. Connected 
with the ground as they are by metal drain- 
pipes they will carry off any amount of 
electricity, and are more efficient in this 
way when wet. 

The most remarkable lightning-rod in 
the world protects the great monument to 
the Father of his Country at Washington. 


| More properly speaking, there are several 


rods, which pass from the cap—a small 
pyramid of aluminum weighing one hundred 
ounces which tops the obelisk—six hun- 
dred feet downward into a well, below 
water-level. 

This defensive contrivance has often 


‘been severely tested, the monument having 


been struck many times. In the month of 
April, 1885, five immense bolts were seen 
to flash between a passing cloud and the 
obelisk within twenty minutes, yet no 
damage was done—though two months 
later a tremendous stroke slightly cracked 
one of the stones near the apex. 


| Steam and Hot Water Boilers | 
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ULETIDE brings its joys and its BILLS. 
Merry Christmas greetings often clash with 
the practical question: ‘‘Paid your taxes?’’ The 
Underfeed Furnace has made tax-time easy in thou- 
sands of homes. Seems odd to couple the thought of 4 
heating with that of saving. This is only possible under Underfeed _ 
rules. Household economy is best served by this modern-heat- } 
ing wonder and its hygienic value is officially endorsed. The 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace } 


| Save % to % on Coal Bills ; 


| Actually saves the money. The proof? Cheapest slack yields as much clean, even — 


t 


heat in the Underfeed as highest priced anthracite. The difference in price is yours —_ 
not the coal man’s. Fed from below, all the fire is on fof. Smoke and gases must pass 
through the flames, are entirely consumed and turned into heat units. This Underfeed ff 
system of stoking has been approved by many municipalities as best for health. Ashes 
are few and are removed by shaking the 
grate bar as in ordinary furnaces, 


P. H. Lines & Son, sending cheer right from 
the anthracite country —Great Bend, Pa., write: 


“The strong part of the Underfeed Furnace is 
its economy in the consumption of coal. It heats 
our rooms warmer and better than the old style 
furnace. First winter we burned pea coal, which 
was satisfactory, and reduced our coal bill from 
$120 to $65. During the past two winters we’ve 
burned buckwheat coal and our bills averaged $50. 


That’s a saving of $70 on each season. We'd like 
to send you a lot of fac-simile letters like this and 
our illustrated Underfeed Booklet for warm air 
heating or our Special Catalog of Steam and 
Hot Water Underteed Boilers. 

Heating plans and services of our Engi- 
neering Department areyours—ALL FREE. 
= Write today, giving name of local dealer 
with whom you prefer to deal. 


he Peck-Williamson Co. 
329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Mr. Dealer: Seen our 1909 Proposition? Write for It. 


This shows our 
Steam and [Hot 
Water Under- 
feed Boiler. 


Illustration shows furnace with- 
out casing, cut away to show how 


coal is forced up under fire, 
which burns on top. 


PATENTED 


- : 


A ascinating ~s 
Flyer for Boys NN 


Soars above three- and four-story % 
puilloge or skims along close to } 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our ; 


4 | the Sieg eas Bae 3 like a bird, illustrated 9,059-word Business. Booklet which 

H Bont aS os y back to the operator. j how priceless Business Experience, squeezed 

i io, Ri h T Ai Shi the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men | 

( Icn $ oy ir ip ‘ be made yours—yours to boost your salary, | 

. BES increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
port rt = — How to manage a business a 

/7 —the most wonderful toy of the = Hoy sos pli. by med é 

age—boys never tire of it—the — How to buy at rock-bottom A 
old folks will fly it for hours if —How to collect money | 
they can get it away from the — How to stop cost leaks \ 


children. Well made; price, 50c, 
3 for $1.00, postpaid. Address, 
Rich, the Air Ship Man 
Girard 


— How to train and handle men 

| — How to get and hold a position 

— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise officemethods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involyes you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader*career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 

“*Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’* Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept.26-125, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others, who are 
capable, to work for him. Common 
school education sufficient. No po- 
litical influence required. Steady | 
employment, highest salaries, vaca- 
tion with full pay. 3,000 clerks 
needed for the Census Office alone 
in addition to the usual 40,000 appointed 
yearly in the Internal Revenue, Customs, 
Postal, Railway Mail, and other branches. 
of the service inthe U.S. Also appoint- 
= ments in ERSDD GIES: sla Te 

Full particulars concerning all "2 

Established 1598 tions salaries, examinations (held soon 
in every state), sample examination questions previously used. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
19-40 Second National Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. _ 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 


den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 


ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


| you want fresh, crisp, appe- 
For the Holiday Table tizing salted nuts. Try 
“HATCH’S SALTO GOOBERS,”’ the aristocracy of the peanut 
family. Pound box sent postpaid for $1.00.. More wanted if oncetried. 


A. M. FISHER, 11 Broadway, New York 


The man who owns a pacehanient cleaning wagon MAKES MONEY 
We are ready to prove that S 


$3000.00 Can be Made 


This year,— next year,— and the years after Cleaning Houses by our 
patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 500 operators 
in as many towns in the United States. 


We make the most efficient stationary systems for Carpet Cleaners, 
Tailor Shops, Laundries, Residences, Hotels, Office Buildings, Ete, 


Outfits From $450 to $3,000. 
The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world. 
Genl. Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4485 Dept. F, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
IeER. onm WE ony aA 


THE MACHINE THAT’ * 
MAKES THE MONE Ysa 


This 
dull 
leather 
blucher 
makes a good, 
every day shoe for 
the dressy, particular man. 

It is both stylish and serviceable 
—like all Florsheim Shoes. 

The quality is built in and results 
from the careful selection of ma- 
terials handled by experts from 
cutting to finishing. 

Every Florsheim Shoe is made over 


“natural shaped” lasts which insure 
teal foot comfort. Moststyles $5 and $6. 


Write for style book. 


4 The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


“What! You wearing a 


Spongeable Linen Collar 


too?”’ “Yes, I got it last week. Noone knows 


| itfrom Linen. It’s the only water-proof Collar 


i 


I ever saw that I would wear. I sponge it 
every day, and it always looks fresh and clean. 
Fact is, ‘All it lacks is the Laundry Bill.’”’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
styles can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 


414 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send 25c stating size and style. Cuffs 50c. Style book sent free. 


TURCO-AMERICAN GLASS PIPE 
The best gift for the man who smokes. 
The sweetest, coolest, driest and most even smoke, 
asmildatthe endasthe beginning. It has two bowls; 
inner one of fine meerschaum holds the tobacco — 
outer one of specially annealed tough glass, where the 
moisture and nicotine collect and areheld. Only cool, 
clean smoke that does not bite the tongue reaches the 
mouth. Glass is non-absorbent; that’s why the PIPE 
is easily cleansed, never gets strong and leaves no offen- 
siveodor, Smoke ita week. Ifnot satisfied your money 
_ willberefunded. Straight or Curved Stem Pipein hand- 
Some leather CASE—$2.00. Without CASE—$1. 50. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET—“‘ History of Smoking.’ 


TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE CO 382 South h Ave, Rochester, N. Y. j 
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A TUG AND A 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


(Continued from Page 13) 


to mention his dad, an’ begun goin’ hand- 
over-hand up the social ladder, socks of 
royal purple gayly wavin’ in the breeze, on 
his way to be genteel? Huh! You bet he 
did!”” Old Mac leaned back and mopped 
his brow. Then he resumed the attack: 

“When I found out about you I thought 
I understood the reason for this amazin’ 
ambition of his. An’ I think so now. He 
met you, fell head-over-heels; I don’t 
blame him a bit. He began comin’ often to 
your mother’s flat, he saw the way you 
people lived, I mean pretended to live, but 
how could a boy like him see through it? 
Wa’n’t it natural to think you, yourself, 
wanted to live the same? Did you ever 
tell him you didn’t? Did you ever say one 
word ag’in’ your mother? You bet you 
didn’t! An’nowaboutme. Why shouldn’t 
he think you’d turn up your nose? From 
what I recollect of my own courtin’ I didn’t 
spend hours discussin’ my dad. 

“So things run on, Jim gettin’ more an’ 
mure genteel—to suit you. You lettin’ him 
doit. Why? Because you kind of felt the 
real Jim below decks, an’ begun lovin’ him 
hard in spite of all his new-fangled riggin’. 
So you said nothin’ an’ he kept on—for 
the reason that he thought you liked it!” 

The girl wrinkled her brows. 

“T’m not sure,” she said. There was a 
long silence. 

““Maybe,”” admitted the captain. “I 
said I wasn’t sure myself. This infernal 
social-ladder bizness gets an awful hold 
sometimes. But, look here,” he added, as 
she hung back, ‘“‘jest you help me try an’ 
bring him back ‘to life an’ get a good look at 
Jim as he was!’’ The captain eyed her 
with a twinkle. ‘‘ My son Jim will surprise 
you,” he said gravely. She smiled. 

“ How do you mean to do it?”’ she asked. 

“That,’’ he said, ‘‘ will take some time to 
think out. An’ I can always think clearer 
out on the harbor.”’ His face lighted up. 
‘Look here, Daughter- in-law-to-be- 
perhaps, s’pose me an’ you have another 
talk. Meet me to-morrow at two P. M., on 
the North River at Pier Forty-two, an’ 
we'll have a peaceable afternoon bringin’ a 
ship up the bay. How about it?” 

“T’ll come!”’ cried the girl delightedly. 

When she had gone the captain refilled 
his pipe and for over an hour his eyes held 
a warm, scheming expression. From time 
to time he chuckled softly. But when at 
last he heard Jim’s key he seized his Oliver 
Twist and settled his face in a. scowl. 

Jim started upstairs. 

“Hello, Son!”’ 

“Hello. Good-night.’”” The response 
was glum to the last degree. 

“Hold on!”’ cried his father. 
here a minute.” 

Jim appeared in the doorway. 

““Well?”’ he asked. The captain looked 
up from his book in innocent surprise: 

“Look here, Son, what’s wrong? Can’t 
you trust a blame thing to your dad?”’ 

Jim looked down a moment: 

“Oh, I’m kind of anxious, that’s all.” 
He turned abruptly, started out. 

“Shucks!”’ cried the captain sym- 
pathetically. “Some other feller in the 
race?’’ There was no response. ‘‘Good- 
night, Son; have a good sleep,’”’ he called. 
“That’s the last thing he’ll have,” he 
murmured. The scheming look returned. 

‘Bein’ anxious,’ he thought, ‘‘ain’t 
always such a bad thing for a man. Lays 
him poet ‘to ol. kinds of ——} 


“Come in 


One night, on the following ae the 
captain came home at a late hour. As he 
climbed the stairs he heard angry creaks 
from the bed of his son. He went in. 

“Well, Jim,” he said approvingly. ‘‘In 

“Don’t feel that 


early? That’s good.” 

“Ts it?” growled Jim. 
way. Hello!” he added, as the light from 
the hall showed him his father arrayed in 
Sunday.attire. ‘‘What you so slicked up 
for? Where you been?” 

“Been helpin’ a friend of mine get ready 
for a weddin’,” drawled the captain 
serenely. All at once his face assumed a 
look of deep pity. ‘‘Speakin’ of weddin’s,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘I’m gettin’ kind of anxious, 
Son, about that daughter-in-law of mine.” 

The bed fairly shook with rage. 

“Why can’t you forget your daughter- 
in-law ?’”’ 

‘‘Well,” said his father gently, “‘maybe 
that is the best way—for us both. We'll 
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REG_U.S. PAT OFF} 


A complete list ofnew Victor Records for December will be found in‘the December number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s; and January Cosmopolitan. 


“R.-S.’ Motorcycle 


Single- and Twin-cylinder Motorcycles. 
Tandems. Tricycles. Tri-cars. Delivery vans. 
Standard in every essential ; 


=e 


“Economy, 
Safety, 


Endurance, 
Speed, 


: Senet 
The Absolute Standard. 


The first and only real Mechanical Intake Valve 


Motorcycle. Thousands in successful use. The 
only Motorcycle to climb Pike’s Peak. 
Hundreds of testimonials showing “R.-S.” 


achievements in racing, record making, hill climb- 
ing and endurance tests sent free with illus- 
trated catalogue, on request to Dept. P 

READING STANDARD COMPANY, READING, PENNA, 
Makers: The Renowned Reading-Standard Bicycle. 


F Arts and Crafts Jewelry — 
ie Scarf Pins made with any monogram or char- 
to, acters—75c. Honestly hand beaten metal. 


J Turner-Crafter, 1691 No. Clark St., Chicago 
Try this 
Electric 
Suction 
Sweeper | 
10 Days } 
Free / 


cleaners. 


any room. 


walls. 


HIS LITTLE MACHINE will take up all the dust 
and dirt from carpets, furniture and portiéres as 
perfectly as many of the more expensive vacuum 


We send it on 10 days’ free trial. 


At a cost of less than one cent, you can thoroughly clean 
Simply attach the wire to an electric light 
socket, turn on the current and run it over the carpet. A 
rapidly revolving brush loosens the dust which is sucked 
back into the dirt bag. 


‘There are attachments for clean- 
ing curtains, portiéres and pictures, 
without removing them from the 
Nothing need be disturbed. 
Anyone can operate it. 

This machine is substantially made 
—will last a lifetime. 
adjustments are never necessary. 

Try this machine for 10 days. It 
will cost you nothing. 


ELECTRIC SUCTION SWEEPER CO., Dept. 11, New Berlin, Ohio 


We want many fhonzands moe violin players to 
know our celebrated ‘ROOT VIOLINS” and Certifi- 
cate of Guarantee or Investment Offer. For the names 
of five violin play ers, we will give you a 50-cent music 
book containing 24 pieces of copyright music, Waltzes, 
Two-Steps, etc., printed on fine paper, also our new 
handsome illustrated color catalog of Violins, Guitars 
Mandolins, Strings, Bows, etc. Write names and 
addresses plainly and enclose 10 cents for mailing 
charge on your music book. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 
52 Patten Bldg. (Established 1857) CHICAGO 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
| LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
& Poultry Farmintheworld. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
SF and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 

Bs full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
= poultry and run Incubators successfully, Send 

10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 

J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 
INCOME SMALL? Use my method in keeping 
® accountofit, and your money 

will mean more to you. Fully explained, with tables, in ‘*‘ EVERY 
CENT COUNTS."’ Sent, post paid, on receipt of One Dollar. 


GEORGE H. THOMAS, Box 27, Millville, N. J. 


express charges. If, after you have 
used the Electric Suction Sweeper for 
10 days, and are not satisfied that it is 
worth the price we ask, return it to us 
at once at our expense. 


Orders for machines to be sent on trial 
will be filled in the order received. Do 
notdelay. Write today for full informa- 
tion about the free trial plan and booklet, 
** Modern Sweeping by Electricity.’ 


Repairs and 


We pay all 
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America’s Best 


WHITING 
PAPERS 


ARE STANDARD 


For Fine Correspondence or 
For General Business Uses 


““Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 


Holiday Gifts 


No more acceptable present can be 
given than a box of fine writing paper. 
For years the Whiting line has been 
considered the finest manufactured for 
Holiday Gifts. These boxes are both of 
Foreign and American manufacture— 
will be very useful even when the con- 
tents become exhausted—and many of 
them contain from one to five quires of 


Whiting’s Organdie Glacé 


paper. Theimported boxesareoriginal 
creations of the best artists of Vienna, 
Berlin and Paris, made exclusively 
for us, and all bear the Whiting trade- 
mark, On sale wherever the better 
class of stationery is obtainable. 


When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 


should include 
a trip to the 


Your Winter Vacation 
Sunny Caribbean 
on the splendid new “‘ Prinz’’ steamers 
ofthe ATLAS SERVICE 


2land 25-day CRUISES, leaving New York weekly, 
CALLING at 

Jamaica, West Indies, Colon (Panama) 
South and Central America 


COST: $125, $140 andup. Also TOURS, including all ex- 
penses, 13 to 25 days, $105 to $230. 
Send for Illustrated Literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


Moving Picture Machines 


° VY Cc Make BIG 
Stereopticons (> MONEY. Entertain- 


OA ing the Public. 

— (~*~ Nothing affords better 

R opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
‘@ tions at a surprisingly 

low cost. 


THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 


Boston 


and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free, 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago 
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jest try to forget her.”” He waited till his 
son’s anguish had reached its highest pitch. 
“Still,” he continued, ‘‘it would be too bad 
to have to forget her, jest out of havin’ made 
some fool mistake.” 

‘*Who’s making mistakes?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe you be.” 

“e Huh! ” 

“‘ Jest for instance, all this week you’ve 
looked ’specially worried. Ain’t anything 
’special wrong?” 

“Wrong? It has always been wrong! 
Didn’t I know it from the start?”’ Jim’s 
voice shook with feeling. ‘‘ You bet I did! 
She was way up—where I couldn’t get. 
I tried my darnedest, I could feel her 
beginning to come my way, an’ I was just 
selfish enough to hang on, hoping the man 
who was good enough wouldn’t show up!” 

“Has he?” 

“Looks like it, don’t it? She’s been 
home twice, just twice, in the last seven 
nights. The other five I was told not to 
come. She said she’d have to be out—with 
an ‘old uncle’ of hers that has come to 
town. Old uncle!” 

“Maybe he is old, Son.” 

“Maybe! Maybe a girl like her can 
spend five evenings out of seven with an 
old uncle without yawning herself to sleep!”’ 

“That depends on how old he is,”’ said 
the captain indignantly. ‘‘ Maybe, after 
all, he ig young, young as you be. An’ if 
he is, the thing for you to do ain’t to run 
away, nor it ain’t to go on buttin’ yer head 
ag’in’ a stone wall. You want to think, 
think hard, an’ be blamed sure you ain’t 
makin’ some mistake!’’ Jim rose on one 
elbow. 

“What mistake?” he asked savagely. 
His father looked down, apparently puz- 
zled. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘in sizin’ up what kind 
of a man the lady really wants.’’ His son 
dropped back in deep disgust. 

“Don’t I know what kind?” 

“Do you?” 

“Oh, leave me alone! 
funeral, ain’t it? 
somehow!” 

For over an hour Jim tossed and mut- 
tered. Once, out of the darkness, he thought 
he heard a low chuckle. He sat up angrily, 
listened, but decided he must have heard 
wrong. 

In the next two weeks, as the ‘‘old 
uncle’”’ lingered on in the city and Jim’s 
anxiety sharpened, by slow. degrees his 
father edged into the position of sympa- 
thetie adviser. Jim was loth to grow con- 
fidential; time and again he said he could 
run his own business; butas, little by little, 
the captain revealed a shrewd knowledge 
of women in general, and of this particular 


It’s my own 
I guess I can stand it — 


| girl a knowledge almost uncanny, his son 


let him in. They had many short talks. 

“The old uncle business,’’ Jim announced 
one evening, ‘“‘is done with. No uncle at 
all, but a ‘new friend’ of hers. She says 
she’s surprised at the way she likes him.” 
He swallowed bravely. ‘‘So much sur- 
prised that she thinks it’s only fair an’ 
square to us both for her to get better 
acquainted with him before she decides 
about me.” 

“All right,” said his father cheerfully; 
“‘the thing for you to do is to find what it is 
in this other feller she likes, an’ supply the 
same goods.”’ 

“‘S’pose I can’t supply ’em? 
has what I can’t never get?” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“Oh, he’s one of them born swells! 
Durn him!”’ 

“How d’you know? Ever seen him?” 

“No, an’ I don’t want to! He’s one of 


S’pose he 


those fellers born with a dash! Clothes — 
talk—smile—nice little laugh! He—he! 
Ha—ha! All jest as gentle! That’s him! 


Ain’t it queer how that takes with women ?”’ 
The captain shook his head sagely. 
“‘From what you tell me of the girl,” he 

said, ‘‘that feller ain’t what she wants.” 

““Ain’t he? Watch her.” 

““How’s he workin’ it? What do they do 
evenin’s?”’ 

“That’s one thing I have found out. 
They ain’t stayed in her flat one night 
since he begun!”’ 

“You bet they ain’t,’ chuckled his 
father. He caught a quick look from his 
son. ‘‘From what you say of her mother,” 
he explained hastily, ‘‘I don’t wonder he 
wants to get her away.” 

‘Her mother’s all right!” 

“Is she? Well, we'll waive that p’int. 
The main question is, how does he make 
his hit? Where does he take her?” 

“That’s easy enough,” was the grim 
reply. ‘‘Broadway shows of the most 
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Own Your Own Cigar Store’ 


Put this Sargent Patent Cee | 
Chest in your Home or Office, 
Then buy cigars by the box. 


And Be Your Own Dealer | 
50 Sargent’s Perfectos 


(regular price $3.50) : | 


One Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 


(regular price $5.00) 


$350 FOR 


BOTH — 


When we offer to send you for 
$3.50 aSargent Patent Cigar Chest 
and 50 Sargent Perfectos, you may 
ask “Can the cigars be good?” ~— 
They are. Otherwise we would lose money by sending the chest unless we | 
knew that the cigars themselves would bring us frequent re-orders for them. 

It costs you at least double to buy cigars two or three at a ime. On the other 
hand cigars by the box dry up and get rancid. So when we say “Own your 
own cigar store,” we mean we want you to have the only chest on the market that 
will keep cigars in perfect condition without constant attention. 


Sargent’s Patent Cigar Chest is made of fine grained wood, “ Mission style,” lined 
with plate glass and porcelain, has heavy lock and hinge and holds over 100 cigars. 
This chest is yours whether you order more cigars or not. It’s up to us to make the 
cigars good enough for you to re-order, otherwise we lose out. j 
Only one chest will be sent to each customer. Subsequent orders for Sargent’s Perfectos will be filled at $3.50 per 


50 or $7.00 per 100,— the regular prices. Send $3.50 by check, money order or registered letter, state your 
preference for light, medium or dark cigars, and we'll send chest and 50 cigars at once, by express, 


You are We're taking all the chances. If you find any real or fancied 
well fault with your purchase, send back chest and remaining cigars 
protected C. O.D. express, and we'll return your money without question. 


If you want to know who we are, ask any Bank in Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR COMPANY 
636 Water Street Bridgeport, Conn. 


A REAL XMAS GIFT 


Special Holiday Sets 
$1.50, $2.50, $3.50 


SAFETY RAZOR 
WITH NEW BAR 


There’s a lasting keenness to the edge of each GEM Junior Safety 
Razor BLADE, unequalled by any other make. That’s what made 
this razor famous, and keeps it the popular favorite. Each blade is 
stamped with the name, and substitutes will prove inferior. 

Our New BAR (Pat. No. 686,143) renders self-shaving more 
thorough than the Barber’s. It smoothens the skin ahead 
of the blade, as formerly done with the fingers, and the ac- 
tion is perfect. 


E istee - 
WELL THAT'S FINE!! 


5, 


Gr ararariait ast PLO PIIM aS, 
£ 


With this device the GEM Junior Safety Razor makes 
the onehand shave practical,and perfect. Thereismoreover 
a great gain in comforty—the sensation is delightful. It 
saves you money ,—'‘' Cuts eapense but never cuts you.” 

The $1.00 set includes silver, nickel-plated frame, 
three section shaving and stropping handle and 7 se- 
lected Al Crucible Steel Blades, in plush-lined case. 


Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. 
GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


30 years in business—we are the origi- 
nalmodern Safety Razor Makers 


Set 

of 

7 New 
Blades 50c 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Skate-making with us is not an experiment—it is a science. 


We have been at the business for over fifty years, and our skates 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write for a copy. - 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E, C., London. 
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expensive kind, an’ a whole string of swell 
dances.” 

The captain’s face grew suddenly red. 

“‘S’pose you hint round a little,’’ he said 
at last, ‘‘the next time you see her. Find 
out, Facts beat guesses hollow.” 

Three days passed. Late one night Jim 
came home triumphant. 

““He has made a mistake this time, any- 
how,” he cried. ‘‘I’m surprised at the 
feller’s lack of sense!”’ 

“cc How? ” 
| “Why,” said Jim with a fine contempt, 
“he’s going to take her to-morrow night 
to one of them cheap, rip-roaring shows 
down here! —The Count of Monte Cristo!”’ 


| Parker Gtissé Fountain 
Pens for Christmas 


For Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Sweetheart 


An expression of Christmas sentiment which, 
many timesa day, every day in the year for many 
years, wins the pleasurable appreciation and sin \© 
cere thanks of the recipient. PARKER pens are 
cherished lifetime companions because they give 
lifetime service and satisfaction—all because/of the 
Lucky Curve. 


BIRDLAND 


(Sequel to the 
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Famous Fencing 


Girl) 


FOUR 
FLYERS 


Graceful poses 
from life; in 13 
colors. Size 10x15 inches, suitable for framing. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these gorgeous calendars is to 
send 25 cents and the name of this publica- 
tion to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Toledo, St. Louis & Western and 
Chicago & Alton Railroads, 704 Railway 
Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Perfect Passenger Service between 
Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Have the Light Just 
Where You Want It 


You should have it where it’s best 
for your eyes whether at the library table, at 
the piano, or resting in the easy chair after 
the day’s work. The light is never right 


With the 


Badger Lamp Stand 


you suit the light to your position instead of your 
meetin to the light. It saves your eyes and it saves 

ight bills. The stand is extensible from 2% to 5 feet 
from floor or table. The arm adjusts to any angle, and 
the shade likewise, all at a touch of the finger, It is 
strongly made in heavy brass with rosewood finished 
base and willlast for years. Hasseparable connecting 
plug and 12 feet silk cord. It will be used every even- 
ing by some member of the family, which makes it 


An Ideal Xmas Gift or Woman 


We shall eventually sell through 
dealers, but until January Ist will 
sell direct to users at a Special In- 
troductory Price of $5.00. Express 
Paid. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money back. You can’t get any- 
thing so convenient or made 
anywhere near as well at any 
Store. Jet us send you 
pictures of it and 
tell you all about it 
before deciding on 
the Xmas gift for father, 
brother or friend. 


Vote Berger Co. 
21 Cargill Street 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


from a fixture. You know that. 


OU need never worry 
about your boy’s com- 
pany when he is 
chumming 


by able contribu- } 
tors. Fascinating articles 
and fine pictures; depart- 
ments of Photography—Collecting 
— Mechanics —Electricity— Sports; make 
this the cleanest, brightest publication for 
boys, inspiring higher and nobler ideals. 
Send $1.00 to-day and get this valuable 
periodical for a year—12 big books of high- 
est-class reading. Sample copy, toc. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 50 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Christmas 
GIFT 


Nothing a woman enjoys 
more than an artistic lamp— day 

or night. These Mission Wood 
Portable amps are of Weathered 
Oak, hand rubbed waxed finish, 24 
in. high. ARTISTIC SHADE—of four 
panels genuineart glass, harmonious shades 
of green and white. Size 14 in. square, 7 
in. deep. Complete in every way to use. 
Handsome and substantial. Gas, oil or 
electricity. Fully Guaranteed, $2.90. Send 
for booklet of portable lamps and domes, 


L.W. Gillespie, Mission Fixtures, Portable 
Lamps. Dept.B. Bluffton, Ind. 


r ba Made in the 
Beautiful Holly Wreaths ¥%*,.3,,% 
of Maryland and Delaware—Much better than Florists’ stock. 

Four for $1.—Per Doz. $2.50, Express charges prepaid. 


J SPENCER LAPHAM, Goldsboro, Maryland 


An Ideal 


““Ts he?” asked the captain with interest. 
“Well, now, maybe he ain’t so far off. 
That used to. be one of your favorites, 
didn’t it? Ain’t mean’ you been to see ita 
dozen times?” 

“Yes, an’ that’s just what I’m getting 
away from! . . . If he tries that on 
many times he’ll lose!” 

Over his father’s face crept an anxious 
expression. 

““Maybe,” he said, ‘‘an’ maybe not. 
We'll see.” 


“Well?” he asked, two nights later. 
“How was it?” 

Jim stared at his father in silence. 

“She liked the thundering show,” he 
said. There followed a thoughtful pause. 

“Um,” murmured his father, ‘‘that kind 
of shakes our figgerin’, don’t it?”’ 

It did. Jim’s entire social scheme of 
things had been given a heavy jar. In the 
week that followed his freckled face grew 
wrinkled and lean with puzzling. From 
the girl herself he could get little enlighten- 
ment. Even his father had less than ever 
to say. Jim was allowed now to call on her 
every other night, hisrival taking the nights 
between. On these off nights his state of 
mind grew so completely befogged that 
often he looked to his dad to pilot him 
through. But the captain was always out. 
Only on the other nights, at a late hour, 
when Jim returned from his call, he invari- 
ably found his father sitting up. And they 
had a brief smoke. But even here the 
captain gave little help. 

‘*What’s the use tryin’,’”’ he would ask 
gloomily, ‘‘till you know what she wants? 
The trouble with you an’ her is—you ain’t 
even acquainted.” 

On one such occasion Jim broke the 
silence with a harsh laugh. The captain 
looked up. 

“What’s so funny?” he asked. 

“That crittur’s taste. Where d’you 
s’pose he took her to-day? He must havea 
queer job—if any—to get off at two P.M.” 

““Where?”’ 

“Out on the harbor!” The captain 
wheeled round in amazement. ‘‘Sounds 
queer, don’t it?” said his son bitterly. 
“But he did. He fixed it to get ’em both 
onatug. He probably owns a few dozen. 
An’ out they went, kiting all over the place 
—from Sandy Hook to the Palisades! 
Cute! All-fired cute! See his game? He 
wanted to get her so dead tired by evening 
that she-could hardly sit up with me!”’ 

“Well?”’ asked the captain at last. 
“Did she like it?” 

“Talked as if she did.”” Again the harsh 
laugh. ‘‘She wasn’t bothered much by 
respect for my feelings. When not yawn- 
ing, she was giving it all, the whole picture, 
as if I didn’t know a screw from a hawser, 
as if I’d been a clerk all my life!” A light 
flashed over his father’s face. 

“‘Ain’t you proud of bein’ a clerk?” he 
asked. 

Jim gave him a startled look. 

“All I said,’”’ he repeated, “‘was that 
she gave me all the details, of course get- 
ting every blamed one of ’em wrong. An’ 
then, .to season ’em up, she gave a few 
yarns—like the ones you tell.” 

“Not the same ones,’ said the captain 
uneasily. 

“No,” said son in surly tones, ‘‘they 
beat anything you ever done in your life.” 
His father’s eyes twinkled. 

“T thought so,”’ he murmured. 

“The feller must be a corker at yarns,” 
Jim went on angrily. ‘‘We had ’em all. 
An’ I couldn’t tell one of my old ones!” 

“Why not?” 

“Can’t you see? Had I ever told her 
that I’d worked on a tug?”’ 

The captain drew a quick breath, grew 
red. 

“That’s so,” he said; ‘‘I’d forgotten 
that. The feller did have you, sure!”’ 

‘All of a sudden,” Jim continued, ‘‘she 
broke off an’ took a look at me, of the 


It’s the Lucky Curve 
that puts Parker 
pens in a class by 
themselves. With 
ordinary fountain adie a U8, 
pens.the heat of your 
body expands the air 
in the réservoir and 
forces ink out of the 
feed channel intothe 
cap-—they can't be 
other than inky and 
leaky. The Lucky 7 Pr 
Curve of the Parker imycenter 
drains this ink back 

into reservoir—no 

inky fingers—no 

blots. 


No. 20%. Price, 
better made. 
24'4, two size 


owner's name. 


Barrel covered with tinted pearl slabs held in 
ap covered with gold filigree. Space for owner's 
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C .00--Barrel and cay covered with solid 18K gold. Ar- 
5 design, deeply engraved. In plush or morocco box. A gift deluxe. 
For gentleman or lady, Say 


EMBLEM PENS, $12.00 and $12.50—Emblems of 
Prominent Fraternal orders. Solid gold bands 
& Masons, Biks, K. of P..K. of C., 1.0. O. F, etc.” 

SPECIAL XMAS BOXES ‘ 
Artistic, attractive, expressing the spirit of Xmas 
\ 40 appropriate box for so appropriate a gift— 
free with every purchase, 
Get a Parker, not “ something just as 
good"’ which couldn’t possibly be near 
as good, because no other pen has any- 
thing like the ‘Lucky Curve.’’ 
}‘I guarantee my pens.’’ 


GEO. S. PARKER, Pres. 
PARKER PEN CO. 
90 Mill St. JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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No. 18. Price, $2.00 —Hag “Lucky Curve,” Spearhead ink controller, anti- 


break cap, same as more expensive pens. Black or mottled rubber, or 


fancy chased barrel. / Screw joint. Fine, medium, coarse or stub point. 
— asthe - 
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'O-—Neat, simple, elegont. Blank space on gold band 


The Cap with the 
Colored Crown 


(Design patentapplied for) 


Adds to the attractive- 
ness and individuality, 
in One or more colors 
orcollege colors. The 
end of cap is tipped 
with colors in any 
combination. For 
Joyal college boys or 
girls a splendid gift. 
10c extra for one color, 
25c fer two colors. 
Write for Catalog 
Illustrates wide range of 
designs and specialty pens 
from $1.50 up, 


Sold by 12,000 dealers. 


If you can’t find one 
write to me. 


AMERICA’S STRONGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Insurance Co. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Are you insured against fire? 


Good! 


Are you insured in a good Company? Better! 


Are you insured in the Glens Falls? 


Best! 


SERGE YAYVEARS Old and\iSIXTY YEARS Tried. 
The best insurance calls for the best company — 
a company with a record long enough to prove 


its stability and reliability. 


If you want to be SAFE Insure your HOME in the 
GLENS FALLS. Agents Everywhere. 


Send for our Historical Calendar (in colors) for 1909 —‘‘Champlain’s 
Battle with the Iroquois.’’—IT’S FREE. 
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pitying kind that makes a man too mad 
to think! 

“* How mean I am,’ she said, ‘to make 
you listen to all this—when you look so 
tired. Why, how tired you are!’ 

‘“T ain’t!’ I said. 

““*Oh, yes, you are,’ she said. ‘An’ what 
a pity! A man like you—to have to be 
only a clerk, cooped up in a hole of an office, 
when other men ee such a yee : 

““Mad? You bet I was mad! fe) er, =| 
right off the bat, that I’d tried her ‘splendid There are TWO methods 6 
life’—been on a tug five years—an’ hated which meat can be CUT int 


H b Litit r etzels the job! . . . Then I said good- 7 gem. i 2 Mas eae B . 

Z night!”’ fe >. | ing its goodness. By mea 
ueDeners LIL His father gave a long whistle. \ ‘ ' of the old-fashioned bowl any 
“Wa’n’t that a mistake?”’ he asked. hand - chopper, and by th 


Delicious and Pu re ‘Everything is mistakes!”’ modern method, the “Enter- 


“But I mean this in partic’lar. To begin 


A Chopper 
That Will Cut 


Instead of Grindi 4 
and Crushing 


Do You Know What 
a Real Bretzel Is? 


You don’t unless you have eaten Bretzels— 
if you believe they are like Pretzels. There’s.the 
greatest difference imaginable —in taste, purity 
and wholesomeness. Bretzels are made only at 
Lititz, Pa., and have a subtle and fascinating 
delicacy that words cannot describe—they’re 
so good you'll want to eat a pound when once 
you have tasted them. 


Made distinctly and especially for family use 


* ” = ; 

: : ; 2 prise” Meat andFood er 
by an old German private process in a clean and with, you didn’t hate gE you used. to love Chopp " 
ee ee ee it, same asI do.” Thecaptain’s voice grew ae 
easily digested, wholesome, a vill k 5 FS 
idetatgels: At once a pleasing confection and a trifle husky. sb ou got to be so good at . 
a nue ae ead the cae pk Dutch it I began to think maybe, later on, you d 
lunches, after cards, at parties and whenever =p ell eH 
light refreshments are served. get what your dad never did—a ship. | 


0 D d c There was a aaa silence. 

, “‘Second,”’ he went on, “‘even s’pose you 
‘Your ne-roun artons did hate it—or do now, in these elerkin’ 
days. Wa’n’t it a mistake to come out 


Express Prepaid $20 with it? What d’you know of this other 


feller? How d’you know he ain’t the kind 


Send us $1.00 for four pounds fresh from the ovens; cri: you used to be? How d’you know she don’t < ; : 
and appetiging-—in air-tight cartons — and give yourself and like that kind, as a change from the life Chopping by hand is slow and tiresome. | Chopping meat, fish, vege- 
oe tics may eatthem freely with'pleasure and benefit. Invalids she’s been havin’? The ocean ain’t a tables or other food with an ENTERPRISE IS easy and quick — besides, 
enloy dvegi wteal baer ioode tee SS gutter-hole. People have loved it before. an ‘“ENTERPRISE”’ cuts the food into small pieces of uniform size that 
a Wistary of tala quainy old Seoraviin Sexiie: Women have even been proud of bein’ retain all of the natural juices and flavor. 
aloo eectek fer sepvig Bascal Ask ieee sailors’ wives.” 
| LITITZ BRETZEL COMPANY, LITITZ, PA. _“‘She’s not that kind, I tell you!” cried 66 99 Meat and Food 
roy Fate Jim impatiently. Anyhow, what’s the e Chopper 
prices on thing use talking? This thing wa at all the 
ge sales” ee 2 et feller owns tugs! He don’t actually cwés— it does not grind, crush and mangle. This is because the 
f than Order pee eran UE “ENTERPRISE ” is the only true Meat Chopper that cuts by means of a 
four some You sure?”’ J sharp four-bladed steel knife revolving against a perforated steel plate. 
d “Who els Id he be? D’ think : : Praee) 
one pnete Who else cou e€ be: you thin. These two cutting parts are of cast steel and will wear for a lifetime. Should 


Writefor they keep 


fresh! for one minute she’s the breed of woman to 


marry a common tug ” he stopped. 

Old MacClanahan rose slowly. His voice 
was low: 

“‘Look here. Somebody else in this room 
will be mad in a minute—mad as the all- 
fired bottomless pit! Your mother was 
that breed of woman, wa’n’t she? . . 
Eh?” 

“Say!” said Jim hoarsely, rising. ‘“‘I 
didn’t mean that, an’ you know it! I ain’t 
forgetting what a woman she was!”’ 

His father looked at him blankly. 

“‘ Ain’t you?” he asked. ‘‘Sometimes I 
ain’t sure.” 

Jim turned away. His face looked 
drawn and white. 

“Dad!” he whispered, ‘‘can’t you see | & a ae ; 
how sorry I am for what I said? Can’tyou | 5 So Ak PORCELAIN 


oo MMMM ie Mt see how cut up I am, anyhow, so I don’t se eee : : - : — 
~ Baths and 


UM | | I lessen the kitchen mE. pel pas gripped 

ey =work by making it his son’s hand. oe TE ee 

| are always preferred for 
cause they insure better san: 
tion in use than any othe 


they become dull they may be easily sharpened or replaced at small cost. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, Other famous ‘‘ENTERPRISE”’ house- | 
steam and electric power. No. 5, Small hold specialties are Coffee Mills, Raisin 
Family Size, $1.75; No. 10, Large Family Seeders, Fruit and Jelly Presses, Cherry 
Size, $2.50. = Stoners, Cold Handle Sad Irons, etc., etc. 


A Cook Book Containing Over 200 Recipes —FREE 
Our new cook book ‘‘ The Enterprising Housekeeper’’ contains over 200 special and valuable 
recipes, also many useful kitchen helps, Write for free copy. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., of PA., 2206 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


ENAMELED 


“/N easy to care for lamps. “Look here, Jim,” he said fiercely, “I 
I make lamp-chimneys that fit, know you! You're a man all the time— 
that compel proper combustion — underneath, an’ if that woman loves you, 
good light — without smoke, smudge or did, it’s because she has seen what you 
Sr ened used to be! Now can’t you see what a fool 

MACBETH lamp-chimneys are made mistake raped PN reget ee ae Bee 
ue eae - F this make you size up alongside of that 
of glass that won’t break from heat. other crittur? How d’you know he ain’t 
My name is on every one. exactly what you used to be? How d’you 

My guide, sent free, shows which is the right know he’s a tug owner?” 
chimney for each of your lamps, “She said SO, cried Jim. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh “Well,” said his father slowly, “T own 
my tug, don’t I?” 

For some moments Jim stared at him 
speechless. 

“That’s so,” he said. ‘You do.” 

“Now,” said his father, “‘take my advice. 
You've been guessin’ jest about wild enough 
MAKES and bums its own gas. Pro. to spoil all your chances. S’pose you go in 
brighter than Blecaicty gitar a an’ collect some facts. Find out what they 
cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. No | really do evenin’s, find out what he is, what 
grease. Noodor. Over 200styles. Every . 
lamp warranted. Agents wanted. Write kind of people he comes from—where he 
for catalog. Do not delay. lives!”’ 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. — Another week dragged by. Christmas 
5-25 E. Sth Street, Canton, Ohio | had drawn near. For years the captain’s 
crazy house had been the scene of such | 
Christmas Eve parties as made the Tam- 
many alderman green with envy. This 
time, absorbed in his daughter-in-law, he 
had wholly forgotten to prepare. And there 
were only three days left. 

Suddenly rousing to this fact, Captain 
Mac set to with jovial zest. Stout bunches 
of nolly and mistletoe, huge wreaths and 
; : garlands of green, Christmas trees large 
S\ Motsinger Auto-Sparker | and small, all came in pell-mell, till the 
i A) cut starte aad rns a house fom Aare to se was one fresh, 
J OE Ee Bed oe spicy chaos. A few select youngsters were 
@ | ys 2, “ul for lack of orginal patents owned asked in to help, and each evening the work 

3 f BY Zen yus, No twist motion in ive. 
Catalog 3 | Te & our drive. | Went merrily on. 


No belt or switch necessary. No 
free \ 


sy) batteries whatever, for make and Jim paid little heed. In former years he 
ow 


AGENT. My Sanitary Coffee 

Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler 
and never wears out. Saves coffee 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


a RS 
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’ 


Address, Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Dept. B,- Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. 
Offices and showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 


break or jump-spark. Water and h b Wh oy Fret 
h <3 ena W S1st: Ww - cae é ‘ 
Mien Peeicme_ dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. ape b t ee assl ant, but nowthe con Louisville : 325-329 West Main St. Pittsburgh’: New Orleans : Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph St 
infor- YW ~morsinceR evicr mrc.co. | trast between his own feelings and the ap- London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct,E.C. 949Penn Ave. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S.E. _ 
mation. # 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. | proaching festivities made him set his teeth. Nr aan ee Sele eg Cte Ne nt? Fetes ve: Seve and: 648-65 2 Huron Road, S. 


Right 
Coffee 


_ Brings 


For Making 
Coffee on 
the Range 


Right Coffee contains 
nothing injurious—on 
the contrary, it aids diges- 
tion, tones the nerves and invigor- 
ates the tired. Boiled Coffee is spoiled 
coffee, right coffee is coffee made in the 


anning- || 
owiman 


“METEOR” 
Coffee Percolator 


| The grounds are separated from the 
liquid and the tannic acid and bitter 
principles are not steeped A. 
out as they are by the A 
ordinary methods. By 
an automatic circulat- 
ing process nothing 
but the good is ex- 
tracted, leaving the 
grounds where they 
will do no harm 
and giving you not 
only a healthful 
| beverage but bet- 
ter coffee and saves 
| one third over the 
| old way. 

\ At the leading dealers, 
in the Urn Style with 
| ' alcohol burner or in 
, Coffee Pot Style for use 
. on gas stove or range. 
Over 100 styles and sizes. 
Write for descriptive 
booklet * L-22.’’ 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 
Meriden, Conn. j 
Makers of Manning-Bowman Bread Mixer. 


The trained ear of the experienced 

| automobilist instantly detects the superi- 
| ority of MOBILOIL in the even, contented 
} “pur-r’” of the engine that tells the story 
_of perfect lubrication. No matter what 
the type of gasoline engine or season of 
the year, MOBILOIL invariably gives 
perfect lubrication under all conditions. 


VACUUM 


OBILOIL 


is made in five different grades, each grade 
meeting the particular requirements of certain 
automobiles. 
A yaluable booklet on motor lubrication will 
he sent free on application. Lists every auto- 
mobile made, and shows grade of MOBILOIL 
necessary for its perfect lubrication. Contains 
track records and other useful information. 
MOBILOILin barrels, and in cans with patent pour- 
ing spout, is sold by all dealers, Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 


ARITHMETIC 


| 

| fe SELF-TAUGHT. 

| & plain, easily-understood volume for 
} 


ALL who have not had the opportunity of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 
257 aes Requires no teacher. This 
great little book 

fent postpaid, tor 80 Cents, 


(Stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. 


GEO, A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
4470 W. Belle pl., St. Louis, Mo. 


a — o Laced, also Moccasin 
Indian Slippers, made of Genuine 
Me e Moosehide, 


‘ Indian tanned 

andelaborately 

embroidered with Indian tribal designs, make sen- 
sible Christmas presents, beautifully made and 
very comfortable. Men's sizes, 6 to 11, $2.75; 
L_adies’ aud Boys’ sizes, 2 to 5, $2.25; Chil- 
dren’s sizes, 5 to 10, $1.50. Either kind sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Money 
e refuncded if they are not satisfactory. 
Sendforfreecatalog Metz&Schloerb, 


90 Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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“Say, Dad.”’ His voice was choking. 
“Don’t be mad if I get out before the fun 
begins. It’s a little more’n I can stand!” 

His father rose in surprise. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Why? Because of what she’s doing 
to-night!’’ There was a short pause. 

“You mean,” said the captain gently, 
“she’s havin’ a Christmas jamberee up at 
her home?”’ 


“No! That’s just it! She ain’t never 
had one! The flat’s too small an’ there 
ain’t any kids. So now she’s half crazy 
about it. An’ he saw she was, confound 


him, an’ he has invited her to the Christ- 
mas at his home—to finish off the business!”’ 

His father sat down, deeply discouraged. 

“Where ts the durned feller’s home?” 
he asked. 

“In a house!”’ snapped son. ‘A reg’lar 
house! An’ she says there’s a perfect raft 
of kids coming. She says she can hardly 
wait!” 

‘““Maybe,”’ suggested the captain for- 
lornly, ‘‘she won’t like the house when she 
sees it.”” Jim snorted. 

“Like it? Ain’t she been there half the 
week helping ’em trim the tree an’ all the 
rest? Like it? She says that, nowadays, 
the very idea of a flat makes her mad. 
That settles things, don’t it? Looks kind 
of as though she’d made up her mind. An’ 
it also gives a knockout blow to that other 
idea of yours—that the feller ain’t rich!” 

“ How?” 

“Why,” cried Jim, “did you ever hear 
of a tug captain owning a house like that?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said his father grimly, ‘‘I have. 
An’ so have you.”’ He took his son’s arm. 

“‘Look here, Jim,” he said, ‘‘ain’t it time 
this thing was ended?”’ His voice shook 
with suppressed excitement. He raised 
his voice as though addressing somebody 
out in the hall: “‘This impudent, stony, 
young woman of yours, ain’t she tormented 
you long enough? Why don’t you go right 
to her an’ face her like the man that you 
are, an’ face that other feller, too, an’ make 
her choose between you? Ain’t you man 
enough?” 

Jim drew himself slowly to his full height, 
and as he faced the captain the old snap 
came twinkling into his eyes. 

“Dad,” he said, “‘I guess you’re right. 
Anyhow—I’ll do it!” 

The captain threw a quick side glance, 
a glance as excited as though the Anny 
Lisle were plunging through seas that 
were simply terrific. With a mighty effort 
regaining control, he turned back and eyed 
his son. 

“Well,” he said solemnly, ‘‘you’re doin’ 
it—now.” 

The next instant he had a tight grip on 
somebody’s arm. 

“Young woman,” he cried in menacing 
tones, ‘‘choose—between that other feller 
—an’ my son Jim!” . 

Somebody gasped. Jim sprang back. 
And the next moment his arms received a 
sensation so utterly strange and new that 
he closed them—tighter and tighter; eyes, 
mind, body and soul all spinning around. 

‘“‘Hasy,” cried a stern, shaking, old voice; 
“easy there!’? And Captain Mac skipped 
out of the room. 

Down in the kitchen he seized Bess, the 
astonished old cook, and waltzed her 
gravely round and round till she came to 
a sharp, indignant halt. He vigorously 
mopped his forehead and eyes, took a look 
at the clock. 

“Hello,” he cried. ‘‘Here’s Christmas! 
In about five minutes those kids will be 
pourin’ all over the house.” And he hur- 
ried upstairs to give warning. 

In the hall he stopped and listened, heard 
not a sound, but shook with glee. 

“Ship ahoy!”’ he called out at last. 

‘“‘Ship ahoy!”’ he repeated. ‘Speak up 
when you're hailed! I’m the old tug, 
Anny Lisle, who got you safe out of the 
harbor—come to say good-by!” 

Still no reply. Only odd noises. 

“Took here,’’ roared the captain. ‘“‘ You 
cocky young ship, are you goin’ to throw 
off the tow without even a word! Hello!” 

“‘Hello!’”? came a voice from the other 
room, a voice low and vibrating with glad- 
ness. ‘‘Anny Lisle, ahoy! We want a 
tow—over the sea! Come alongside!”’ 

The captain’s face fell. 

“‘Can’t take the job,” he called. ‘‘Too 
old. Get another tug.” 

“‘Like thunder we will!’ shouted some- 
body else. ‘‘Come alongside!” 

And a few moments later, in the maddest 
jumble of unsteady voices and mistletoe 
doings and laughter, Christmas was well 
under way! And the voyage had begun! 
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wa  Giftyoucouldgiveanyman 
is a pair of ‘‘ President”’ 
ai = Suspenders in a beautiful 
4 holiday box. 

If he has never worn 
‘Presidents’? your gift 
will be doubly appreciated, 
for you’ll acquaint him 


SORE 


See 


4 with the finest, most com- 
A fortable, most durable 
fy = Suspenders ever designed. 
fay Be sure you get ‘‘ Presi- 
you 2' 
: dents.’’? Other suspend- 
a ers are offered in fancy 
2) boxes, but they are not 
ea ‘““Presidents,’’ not so 
m4 comfortable as ‘‘ Presi- 
dents ””— and 
ws ents’’— and every man 
hy) knows it. 
Mi 
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PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


to suit all requirements. 


Sold by all dealers, or sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Buy today as many pairs as you need for your Christmas giving. 
Maker’s guarantee — Salisfaction, new pair, or money back. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
717 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


sists of four panels, three 
of them reproducing in 
eight colors the exquisite 
work of celebrated French 
Artists, together with an 


eee 1909 ART 
ae CALENDAR 
Buses is a masterpiece. It con- 


artistic cover panel on (ey 
which the calencar is 
printed. There is no 
printing or advertising on #Y 
any of the art panels, (@ 
they are worthy of frames fy 
or suitable for decorating [# 


Ready Now. be 


any room. ny 
Sent postpaid on receipt py 


of 25c. Order at once, 
as the demand is heavy 
and the supply limited. 


IN HOLIDAY 
BOXES 


Different weights and lengths 
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No. 602 ULERY 


-Handiest Pocket 
Kit of Real Tools. 


Tools large enough for real 
work—made of finely tempered 
steel, strong enough for hard- 
est service; the whole kit in 
leather pocketbook so compact 
it fits your pocket easily and 
comfortably. 

Knife, saw, file, chisel, screw- 
driver, reamer—held absolutely 
rigid to handle—instantly at- 
tached or detached. Just the 
tools you need in a hundred 
ways when you’re hunting, 
camping, driving, or about your 
home or office. 

A Xmas gift that will give 
genuine satisfaction to man or 
boy. Send $2.25 and get a 602 
Ulery — Use it 10 days; if you 
don’t like it just say so—we’ll 
refund your money. 


U. J.ULERY CO. , 9’4-0 Warren St. , New York, N.Y. 
THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


SSB on every sewing machine we sell. We 
= Ship on Approval and trial to anyone 
and Prepay Freight. i not satisfied after 
using it three months don't pay @ cent. 


SSS 


a H Do not é«y from 
ie) Factory Prices ay one at any 
4) price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 


and learn our zheard of prices and marvelous 
new offers. Write us a postal and everything 
will be sent FREE by return mail. You will get 
much valuable information. Do Not Wazt > write it Now! 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 693 CHICAGO 


( than in the next. 


J Yard work to secure a fine, 


\ except at a high’ price 


‘are a mighty good smoke. 


sis" etter to smoke in this world 


Most of us find that it as mighty 
/ full 
/ flavored, free smoking Havana cigar 


here are some of ys connected 

with Human Lire who have been 
{ smoking Morton R. Edwin’s Panatela 
| cigars and who have only been paying 
¢ $2.40 per hundred for them; and they 
Mr, Edwin 
says he is able to make this price as 


“A sweep of the hand sets it spinning” 


“THE IDEAL 


Ball-bearing Top” 


It will spin for five 
minutes. Each top 
packed in Box with 6 
colored disks. A 
touch of the finger 
while top is spinning 
makes beautiful 
~> color com- 
binations. 


The youngest child 
can spin it for there is 
no winding. Beautiful- 
ly Nickeled. Nothing 
to wear out. Rubber 
Tire prevents injury 
to fingers or - 
furniture, ‘ 


Buy of 


or Send us 


your 
Dealer 25c. 
CUSHMAN & 240 West 23d St., 


DENISON MFG. CO. New York City 
Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 


$8,500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


Y CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 


Est.loyears. 902 F. St.,Washington, D.C. 


of the Smoker 


he manufactures the cigars himself 
wid sells only for cash, and he finds 
that where he sells a man 100 of 
his cigars that he not only makes this 
man.a customer for years, but this 
man recommends the cigar to ‘many 
others who also become customers, 

Human Lire readers will not get 
stuck if they order 100 of Mr. Edwin's 
cigars, and we recommend that thoy 
read ‘his advertisement on our second 
inside cover page. 


\ 
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Read Mr. Edwin’s adv. on page 50 of this issue 


Santa Claus 
Before? 


Happy 
Ever 


More 


Than 
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708, oy AutoStrop safe 


He Has Shaved!!! 


FoR generations ‘OldSaintNick” 
repeatedly refused to shave, for 
lack of a good Razor. He would 
not use the “ordinary straight 
razor” nor the “old style safety.” 


HEY simply did not meet his 

ideas!! Wise old man that he 
is, the AutoStrop appealed at once. 
He not only shaved but has pro- 
nounced the AutoStrop perfect,and 
will distribute this Razor for Xmas 
Gifts to the exclusion of all others. 


Auto Sirop RAZor - 
Stropsltself 
HE AutoStrop Safety Razor 
automatically strops itself. 
It has a self-contained stropper. 
So simple and convenient that 
anyone readily restores THAT 
keen edge necessary for a per- 
fectshave. And this in less time 
than it takes to change an old 
for a new blade in any other 
razor. AutoStrop blades are 
too good to throw away—they 
improve with use. 
NO CONTINUAL EXPENSE 
FOR NEW BLADES 


Nothing to unscrew ortake apart; 
even the blade is not removed from 


the holder for stropping orcleaning 
—it is a one piece RAZOR. 


The AutoStrop is the one best gift sug- 


gestion for Xmas. Ask your Dealer to 
show this wonderful RAZOR. 


STANDARD OUTFIT 


Complete, consists of Quadruple Silver-Plated 
Self-Stropping Razor, Twelve AutoStrop blades, 
One Horse-Hide Strop. A\ll in handsome Leather 
Case. Size 2x4inches. Price, $5.00. 

By comparison worth at least double. Sold 


under a guarantee which protects pur- 
chasers absolutely. Booklet free on request. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Go. 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London, England, 61 New Oxford St. 
Montreal, Canada, 14 St. Helen St. 


-and stole all your chickens. 
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THE THIN SANTA CLAUS 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


“Yes?” said Mrs. Gratz. ‘‘And what is 
it, such cloos? I haven’t any clooses.” 

The thin Santa Claus seemed provoked. 

“Now, look here!’ he said. ‘‘ You may 
think this is funny, but it isn’t. I have got 
to catch that chicken thief or I’ll lose my 
job, and I can’t catch him unless I have 
some clews to catch him with. Now, didn’t 
you have some chickens stolen last night ?”’ 

‘“Chickens?’’ asked Mrs. Gratz. ‘‘ No, I 
didn’t have chickens stolen. Such toober- 
chlosis bugs eat them. With fedders, too. 
And bones. Right off the hoofs, ain’t it a 
pity?” 

It may have been a blush of shame, but 
it was more like a flush of anger, that over- 
spread the faceofthethin Santa Claus. He 
stared hard at the placid German face of 
Mrs. Gratz, and decided she was too stupid 
to mean it—that she was not teasing him. 

“You don’t catch on,” he said. ‘‘ You 
see, there ain’t any such things as toober- 
chlosis bugs. I just made that up as a sort 
of detective disguise. ‘Them chickens 
wasn’t eat by no bugs at all—they was 
stole. See? A chicken thief come right 
into the coop and stole them. Do you 
think any kind of a bug could pry off a 
padlock?” 

Mrs. Gratz seemed to let this sink into 
her mind and to revolve there, and get to 
feeling at home, before she answered. 

““No,”’ she said at length, ‘‘I guess not. 
But Santy Claus could do it. Such a big, 
fat man. Sure he could do it.” 

“Why, you ” began the thin man 
crossly, and then changed histone. ‘‘ There 
ain’t no such thing as Santy Claus,” he said 
as one might speak to a child—but even 
a chicken thief would not tell a child such 
a thing, I hope. 

“No?” queried Mrs. Gratz sadly. ‘‘No 
Santy Claus? And'I was scared of it, my- 
self, with such toober-chlosis bugs around. 
He should not to have gone into such a 
chicken coop with so many bugs busting up 
allover. He hada right to have fumigated 
himself, once. And now heain’t. He’s all 
eat up, on the hoof, bones and feet and all. 
And such a kind man, too.” 

The thin Santa Claus frowned. He had 
half an idea that Mrs. Gratz was fooling 
with him, and when he spoke it was crisply. 

““Now, see here,’”’ he said, “last night 
somebody broke into your chicken coop 
I know that. 
And he’s been stealing chickens all around 
this town, and all around this part of the 
country, too, and I know that. And this 
stealing has got tostop. I’ve got to catch 
fiat thief. And to catch him I’ve got to 

ave a clew. A clew is something he has 
left around, or dropped, where he was 
stealing. Now, did that chicken thief drop 
any clews in your*chicken yard? That’s 


what I want to know—did he drop any 


clews?”’ 

““Mebby, if he dropped some cloos, those 
toober-chlosis bugs eat them up,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Gratz. ‘‘They eats bones and 
fedders; mebby they eats cloos, too.” 

‘Now, ain’t that smart?” sneered the 
thin Santa Claus. ‘‘ Don’t you think you’re 
funny? But I'll tell you the clew I’m 


looking for. Did that thief drop a pocket- 
book, or anything like that?” 

‘Oh, a pocketbook!’’ said Mrs. Gratz. 
“How much should be in sucha pocketbook, 
mebby?”’ 

“Nine hundred dollars,’”’ said the thin 
Santa Claus promptly. 

““Goodness!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gratz. 
“So much money all in one cloos! Come 
out to the chicken yard once; I’ll help hunt 
for cloos, too.”’ 

The thin Santa Claus stood a minute 
looking doubtfully at Mrs. Gratz. Her 
face was large and placid and unemo- 
tional. 

“Well,” he said witha sigh, ‘‘it ain’t 
much use, but I’ll try it again.” 

When he had gone, after another close 
search of the chicken yard and coop, Mrs. 
Gratz returned to her friend, Mrs. Flan- 
nery. ; 

‘“Purty soon I don’t belief any more in 
Santy Claus atall,” she said. ‘‘ Purty soon 
I have more beliefs in chicken thiefs than 
in Santy Claus. Yet a while I beliefs in 
him, but, one more of those come-agains, 
and I don’t.” 

“He'll not be comin’ back any more,” 
said Mrs. Flannery positively. ‘‘ I’m won- 
derin’ he came at all, and the jail so handy. 
All ye have t’ do is t’ call a cop.” 

“Sure!” said Mrs. Gratz. ‘ But it is not 
nice I should put Santy Claus in jail. Such 
a liberal Santy Claus, too.” 

“Have it yer own way, mam,”’ said Mrs. 
Flannery. ‘‘I’ll own ’tis some different 
whin chickens is stole. ’Tis hard to expind 
th’ affections on a bunch of chickens, but, 
if any one was t’ steal my pig, t’ jail he 
would go, Santy Claus or no Santy Claus. 
Not but what ye have a kind heart any- 
way, mam, not wantin’ t’ put th’ poor 
fellow in jail whin he has already lost nine 
hundred dollars, which, goodness knows, ye 
might have t’ hand back, was th’ law t’ 
take a hand in it.” 

“So!” said Mrs. Gratz. ‘‘Such is the 
law, yet? All right, I don’t belief in 
chicken thiefs, no matter how much he 
comes again. I stick me to Santy Claus. 
Always will I belief in Santy Claus. 
Chicken thiefs gives, and wants to take 
away again, but Santy Claus is always 
giving and never taking.” 

“Ye’re fergettin’ th’ chickens that was 
took,” suggested Mrs. Flannery. 

“Took?” said Mrs. Gratz. 

“Tooken,”’ Mrs. Flannery corrected. 

“Tooked?”’ said Mrs. Gratz. ‘‘I beliefs 
me not in Santy Claus that way. I beliefs 
he is a good old man. For givings I 
beliefs in Santy Claus, but for takings I 
beliefs in toober-chlosis bugs.” 

‘An’ th’ busted padlock, then?” asked 
Mrs. Flannery. 

“Ach!” exclaimed Mrs. Gratz. ‘‘Them 
reindeers is so frisky, yet. They have a 
right to kick up and bust it, mebby.” 

Mrs. Flannery sighed. 

“Tis a grand thing t’ have faith, mam,” 
she said. 

“Y-e-s,’’ said Mrs. Gratz indolently, 
“that’s nice. And it is nice to have nine 
hundred dollars more inthe bank, ain’tit?”’ 


THE FASHIONABLE ADVEN- 
TURES OF JOSHUA CRAIG 
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was still breakfastless—he well knew how 
to manipulate his weaknesses so that his 
purposes could cow them, could even use 
them. He answered her lowering glance 
with a flash of his blue-green eyes like 
lightning from a thunder-cloud. ‘‘Do you 
know it is nine o’clock?’’ demanded he. 

“So early? I try to get up late so that 
the days won’t seem so long.” 

He abandoned the field to her, and she 
thought him permanently beaten. She 
had yet to learn the depths of his sagacity 
that never gave battle until the time was 
auspicious. 

Two mornings later he returned to the 
attack. “I see your light burning every 
night until midnight,” said he—at break- 
fast with her, after the usual wait. 

“‘T read myself to sleep,’’ explained she. 

“Do you think that’s good for you?” 

“‘T don’t notice any ill effects.” 

“You say your health doesn’t improve 
as rapidly as you hoped.” 


Check! She reddened with guilt and 
exasperation. “‘Whata sly trick!” thought 
she. She answered him with a cold: “I 
always have read myself to sleep, and I 
fancy I always shall.” 

“Tf you went to sleep earlier,’’ observed 
he, his air unmistakably that of the victor 
conscious of victory, ‘“‘you’d not keep me 
raging round two or three hours for 
breakfast.” 

“How often I’ve asked you not to wait 
for me! I prefer to breakfast alone, any- 
how. It’s the dreadful habit of break- 
fasting together that causes people to get 
on together so badly.” 

“‘T’d not feel right,’’ said he, moderately, 
ae firmly, “if I didn’t see you at break- 
ast.” 

She sat silent—thinking. He felt what 
she was thinking—how common this was, 
how ‘‘middle class,’’ how “‘ bourgeois,”’ she 
was calling it. ‘Bourgeois’? was her 
favorite word for all that she objected to in 
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him, for all she was trying to train out of 
him by what she regarded as most artist- 
ically indirect lessons. He felt that their 
talk about his family, what he had said, 
had shown he felt, was recurring to her. 
He grew red, burned with shame from 
head to foot. ‘‘What a fool, what a pup I 
was!”’ he said to himself. ‘If she had 
been a real lady—no, by gad—a real 
woman—she’d have shown that she de- 
spised me.”’ 

Again and again that incident had come 
back to him. It had been, perhaps, the 
most powerful factor in his patience with 
her airs and condescensions. He felt that 
it, the lowest dip of his degradation in 
snobism, had given her the right to keep 
him in his place. It seemed to him one of 
those frightful crimes against self-respect 
which can never be atoned, and, bad as he 
thought it from the standpoint of good 
sense as to the way to get on with her, he 
suffered far more because it was such a 
stinging, scoffing denial of all his pretenses 
of personal pride. ‘‘ Her sensibilities have 
been too blunted by associating with those 
Washington vulgarians,”’ he reasoned, 
“for her to realize the enormity of my 
offense, but she realizes enough to look 
down at me more contemptuously every 
time she recalls it.” 

However, the greater the blunder the 
greater the necessity of repairing. He 
resolutely thrust his self-abasing thoughts 
to the background of his mind, and began 
afresh. 

“T’m sure,” said he, ‘‘you’d not mind, 
once you got used to it.” 

She was startled out of her abstraction. 
“Used to—what?” she inquired. 

“To getting up early.” 


“Oh!” She gave a relieved laugh. 
“Still harping on that. How persistent 
you are!” 


“You could accomplish twice as much if 
you got up early and made aright start.” 

She frowned slightly. ‘Couldn’t think 
of it,’”’ said she, in the tone of one whose 
forbearance is about at an end. “I hate 
the early morning.” 

“We usually hate what’s best for us. 
But, if we’re sensible, we do it until it 
becomes a habit that we don’t mind—or 
positively like.” 

This philosophy of the indisputable and 
the sensible brimmed the measure. ‘‘ What 
would you think of me,” said she, in her 
pleasantest, most deliberately irritating 
way in the world, “‘if I were to insist that 
you get up late and breakfast late? You 
should learn to let live as well as to live. 
You are too fond of trying to compel 
everybody to do as you wish.” 

“T make’em see that what I wish is what 
they ought to do. That’s not compelling.” 

“Tt’s even more unpopular.” ; 

“Tm~not looking for popularity, but 
for success.” 

“Well, please don’t annoy me in the 
mornings hereafter.” 

“You don’t seem to realize you’ve 
renounced your foolish idlers and all their 
ways, and have joined the working-classes.” 
His good humor had come back with 
breakfast; he had finished two large trout, 
much bread and marmalade and coffee — 
and it had given her a pleasure that some- 
how seemed vulgar and forbidden to see 
him eat so vastly, with such obvious delight. 
As he made his jest about her entry into 
the working-classes—she who suggested a 
queen bee, to employ the labors of a whole 
army of willing toilers, while she herself 
toiled not—he was tilted back at his ease, 
smoking a cigarette and watching the 
sunbeams sparkle in the waves of her black 
hair like jewels showered there. ‘‘ You're 
surely quite well again,’ he went on, the 
trend of his thought so hidden that he did 
not see it himself. 

“T don’t feel especially well,” said she, 
instantly on guard. 

He laughed. 

“You’d not dare say that to yourself in 
the mirror. Youhave wonderfulcolor. Your 
eyes—there never was anything so clear. 
You were always straight—that was one 
of the things I admired about you. But 
now you seem to be straight without the 
slightest effort —the natural straightness 
of a sapling.” 

This was most agreeable, for she loved 
compliments, liked to discover that the 
charms which she herself saw in herself 
were really there. But encouraging such 
talk was not compatible with the course 
she had Jaid out for herself with him. She 
continued silent and cold. 

“‘Tf you’d only go to sleep early, and get 
up early, and drop all that the railway 
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train carried us away from you’d be as 
happy as the birds and the deer and the 
fish.” 

“T shall not change my habits,”’ said she 
tartly. ‘‘I hope you'll drop the subject.” 

He leaned across the table toward her, 
the same charm now in his face and in his 
voice that had drawn her when she first 
heard him in public speech. ‘‘Let’s sup- 
pose I’m a woodchopper, and you are my 
wife. We've never been anywhere but just 
here. We’re going to live here all our lives 
—just you and I—and no one else—and we 
don’t want any one else. And we love 
each other RY 

It was very alluring, but there was duty 
frowning upon her yielding senses. ‘‘ Please 
don’t let that smoke drift into my face,” 
said she crossly. ‘‘It’s choking me.”’ 

He flung away the cigarette. ‘‘ Beg par- 
don,” he muttered, between anger and 
humility. ‘‘Thought you didn’t mind 
smoking.”’ 

She was ashamed of herself, and grew 
still angrier. ‘If you’d only think about 
some one besides yourself once in a while,”’ 
said she. ‘‘ You quite wear people out, with 
your everlasting thinking and talking about 
yourself.’’ 

‘“You’d better stop that midnight read- 
ing,” flared he. ‘‘ Your temper is going to 
the devil.” 

She rose with great dignity; with an ex- 
pression that seemed to send him tumbling, 
and her soaring, she went into the house. 

In some moods he would have lain where 
he fell for quite a while. But his mood of 
delight in her charms as a woman had 
completely eclipsed his deference for her 
charms as a lady. He hesitated only a 
second, then followed her, overtook her at 
the entrance to her room. She, hearing 
him coming, did not face about and put 
him back in his place with one haughty 
look. Instead, she, in impulsive, most ill- 
timed panic, quickened her step. When 
the woman flees the man, if there be any 
manhood in him, pursues. He caught her, 
held her fast. 

‘Let me go!” she cried, not with the 
compelling force of offended dignity, but 
with the hysterical ineffectiveness of terror. 
“You are rough. You hurt.” 

He laughed, turned her about in his arms 
until she was facing him. ‘‘The odor of 
those pines, out there,’’ he said, ‘‘makes me 
drunk, and the odor of your hair makes me 
insane.” And he was kissing her—those 
fierce, strong caresses that at once repelled 
and compelled her. 

“‘Thateyou!’’shepanted. “‘IThateyou!” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” retorted he. ‘‘ That 
isn’t what’s in your eyes.’”’ And he held 
her so tightly that she was almost erying 
out with pain. 

‘‘Please—please!’’ she gasped. And she 
wrenched to free herself. One of his hands 
slipped, his nail tore a long gash in her 
neck; the blood spurted out, she gave a 
loud cry, an exaggerated cry—for the pain, 
somehow, had a certain pleasure in it. He 
released her, stared vacantly at the wound 
he had made. She rushed into her room, 
slammed the door and locked it. 

““Margaret!’”’ he implored. 

She did not answer; he knew she would 
not. He sat miserably at her door for an 
hour, then wandered out into the woods, 
and stayed there until dinnertime. 


When he came in she was sitting by the: 


lake, reading a French novel. To him, who 
knew only his own language, there was 
something peculiarly refined and elegant 
about her ability at French; he thought, 
as did she, that she spoke French like a 
native, though, in fact, her accent was 
almost British, and her understanding of 
it was just about what can be expected in 
a person who has never made a thorough 
study of any language. As he advanced 
toward her she seemed unconscious of his 
presence. But she was seeing him dis- 
tinctly, and so ludicrous a figure of shy 
and sheepish contrition was he making 
that she with difficulty restrained her 
laughter. He glanced guiltily at the long, 
red scratch on the whiteness of her throat. 

“T’m ashamed of myself,’ said he hum- 
bly. “I’m not fit to touch a person like 
you. I—I a 

She was not so mean as she had thought 
she would be. ‘It was nothing,” said she 
pleasantly, if distantly. ‘‘Isdinnerready?”’ 

Once more she had him where she wished 
—ahbject, apologetic, conscious of the high 
honor of merely being permitted to asso- 
ciate with her. She could relax and un- 
bend again; she was safe from his cyclones. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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| 


PERFECTION Oil Heater || 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


inh 20" 
) 


‘5 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. Turn 
it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to extinguish 
it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to room. Nickel or 
Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 

is the best lamp for all-round 


The Rayo Lamp household purposes. Gives 


a clear, steady light. Made of brass 
throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the latest im- 
proved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— satisfactory. 
Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 
your nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


eas rt Tora eee 


Delicious, antiseptic, more convenient, efficient, less wasteful than powder 


We recently sampled all dentists, 32 in number, in three representative residential towns near New York City. 
23 signed a statement declaring Colgate’s Dental Cream “the most satisfactory dentifrice.’ 7 signed that it 
was ‘‘very’' or “most satisfactory.” This is but typical of the way in which the Dental Profession regards 
this Cream, It is what they andthe Public have long wanted—A Perfect Dentifrice in a Perfect, Package. 


Sample sent for 2cts in stamps. COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes sold throughout the world. ; 


SEND USC 


“I MADE $12 bay 
DAY | 

Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” __ 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM, | 


AGENTS _ 


eee ae are coining money— | — 
selling from 50 to 500 sets | — 
per week, Send yo! 
address today and let 
PROVEIT. Experien 
unnecessary. We sho 
you how to make $3 
$10 a day. OUTF 
FREE to workers. 


Mink, Possum (ox 
and other furs, 
9 hides, roots, etc. , 


We charge no commission, 


We stand express charges 
on shipments of fur 
amounting to $10 or more. 


Write for tags, price lists. 


» ST. LOUIS FUR CO. 
225 North Main Street, St. Louis 


—___225 North Main Street, St. Louis 
y EW LIGHT, Incandescent 
KEROSENE OIL BURNER 


Fits anylamp, gives 3times light, costs1-6 oil, 1-5 MFG.CO, 
4 gas, 1-10 electricity. Everyone likes it. Agents ree Bldg. 
wanted. Send for booklet and price list No. 3. Dayton, Ohio 


U.S.A. LIGHT COMPANY,SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 


ADOPT ONE OF THE SIX PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC EMBLEMS ‘ 
and so be able to tell your own brush, Always ask for sameemblem. Find it on the ye//ow box that protects 
guarantees. See hole in handle with hook? Hang it in your own place to keep clean and 
dry. Curved handle reaches all teeth. Bristles trimmed to clean between the teeth. 
Made under American sanitary conditions. By mail or at dealers, 

Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2 = 
Children’s 25c, —— 
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PAT 
MEDIUM Oct 2 Beg 


Send for 
our free booklet, “Tooth Ti 
FLORENCE MFG. CO.; 32 Pine Street, Florence, 


Me 
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President William McKinley said: ‘‘I 
am familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and cordially com- 
mend it to the scholar as well as to the plain 
people generally.’’ 


President Grover Cleveland said: “I un- 
hesitatingly commend Ridpath’s History of 
the World as a work of great merit and 
believe that it should have a prominent 
place in every library.” 


President Benjamin Harrison said: “ The 
author’s labors are deserving of the highest 
praise. The printing and binding is first 
class and the illustrations are numerous and 
ofahigh order. I most heartily recommend 


this great work for study and convenient 
reference.”’ 


Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chautau- 
qua, said: ‘“‘Ridpath’s History is in clear 
and agreeable style, comprehensive in treat- 
ment, readable type and admirable illustra- 
tions. This set of books is a permanent 
college chair of general history in one’s 
own house.” 


General Lew Wallace said: ‘‘I have not 
words to sufficiently recommend Professor Nine 
Ridpath’s ‘ History of the World.’ The author z 
has done his work in the most thorough and ERRESSEV €; 
interesting manner. No library is complete volumes 
without it.” 4,000 pages a 
2,000 illustrations 


Rees takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids of 


Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 

grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing 
and inspiring was ever written by man. 


IDPATH’S throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 
Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory 
of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles 

with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 
Name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon 
fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron 
fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is 
there gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing 
with grim disdain at France, which says ‘‘ You shall not.’’ Washington 
is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against 
the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear- 
seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another 
century, the most colossal world figure of his time. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 


G THE FUNERAL ORATION OVER THE BODY OF JULIUS CAESAR 


up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality, and Nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 
and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 


Ay en 


Weight 
50 lbs. 


tiful style, a style no other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the 

great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; 
he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 


Rect enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beau- 


COUPON 


IDPATH in your home means you need never spend a WESTERN 
lonely evening. You can associate with the world’s 

heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, NEWSPAPER 

after which Rome was free no more. You can sit ASSOCIATION 


at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 
ancient world. You can kneel at the shrine 
of Lincoln, “‘the greatest human of all time; 
the gentlest memory of our world.” It is 


H. E. SEVER, President 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail without cost to me, sample pages 
of Ridpath’s History of the World, contain- 


ing plotogravures of Napoleon and Queen 


ennobling to commune with these chil- Elizabeth, engravings of Socrates, Caesar and 

dren of destiny. To be associated with Shakespeare, map of China and Japan, diagram of 
: Panama Canal, and write me full particulars of your 

great men and events is to be great ay special offer to The Saturday Evening Post readers. 


one’s self, and you will add to your 7© 
store of knowledge, which is power, 
and to the richness of your life. 


Send Coupon Today 
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\ No letter necessary. Just write name and address and mail. 
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For that boy of yours— 
For that girl of yours — 


For any one of your family — | 


A PREMOETTE 


It will begin its mission in eager 
hands the first thing Christmas 
morning. 

It’s the smallest camera made 
for pictures of practical size—so 
simple, that any youngster can 
operate it—so efficient, that any- 
body will welcome it, for it makes 
24%x 3% pictures of as good 
quality as can be obtained with 
the largest cameras. 

Loads in daylight with Premo 
Film Pack, has automatic shutter 
and weighs just eleven ounces. 


Price $5.00 


Catalogue of this and over fifty dif- 
ferent styles and sizes of Premos, at 
the dealer’s or mailed on request, 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Company 
51 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Assorted Mea 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Sent To You Free 


just to let you prove the difference between 
them and the usual crackers you buy. The 
distinctive flavor afforded by our methods of 
milling and baking, make Educator Crackers 
more delicious as well as infinitely more nutri- 
tious than any crackers you've ever tasted. 

Your name ona postal will bring the sample 
box; please give also, the name of your grocer. 
All grocers should have Educator Crackers, 
If yours hasn’t them and won’t get them, 
we’ll supply you direct. 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 209 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


POCKET SYSTEM 


Keep your notes and memos 
safe, tidy, alphabetically ar- 

q} ranged and in your vest pocket 
right where you can lay your ff 
hand on the one you want ata 
moment's notice. Geta 


VEST POCKET 
Loose 


UNIMATIC i222 


Memorandum Book 


Has all the above features of 
convenience. Sheet size 2x4 
inches. 50 gilt edge sheets, 
with cover of genuine Black 
Morocco and leather tabbed in- 
dex — sent postpaid or through 
your dealer for $1. Your choice 
of rulings (see illustration). 


Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co. 


4002 Laclede Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE PEDIGREE 
HUNTERS 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


there are ten generations, as the genealogists 
reckon, and to-day the scion of a monarch 
of that time, without allowing for inter- 
marriages in the lines of descent, could not 
boast of even a thousandth part of royal 
blood. Carry it on three hundred years 
more, and he would have less than a mil- 
lionth, and just as much might be flowing 
in the veins of his cook. 

Still, there is nothing more persistent 
than the survival of type. In the streets 
of Fez one meets with the red-haired, blue- 
eyed Scot, the English florid complexion 
and fair hair, the Spaniard who lies all day 
in the sun strumming on a grimbri. Yet 
they are all Moors of the strictest ortho- 
doxy, speaking no other language but their 
own, and, probably, with no ancestors but 
Moors for many generations. To-day, if 
you enter any of the little fishing-huts 
about the original Baltimore, you will see 
an astonishing opulence of color, and be 
received with Oriental hospitality by men 
and women whose type you will recognize 
any day on the far outskirts of Algiers. 
The Algerines left their mark in their long 
visits before they sacked the town in the 
days of The O’Driscoll, and the type is 
there to-day, as virile and persistent as 
ever. 

No matter how faint a trace of the 
monarch’s blood arithmetic may show the 
descendant of a medieval king to possess, 
there is a lively and growing demand in 
America for royalancestry. Yet of thetens 
of thousands of Americans who really are 
of royal descent very few are aware of the 
fact. But there are hundreds who in all 
sincerity boast of such a lineage without 
the slightest grounds for their claim. 
There is nothing more dubious than a long 
pedigree. It is likely to take wing at any 
moment. The foreign genealogist will 
declare that five out of ten of the long 
ancestral charts in this country. will not 
bear investigation. A single blunder or 
the acceptance of some doubtful record 
may cause a person to claim a whole line of 
forebears with whom he has not the remot- 
est connection. And these blunders are 
being made all the time. 

With the American lines the danger of 
mistakes is not so great, but European 
researches must be conducted on a more 
elaborate scale, and in making them even 
the most scholarly and conscientious agent 
is likely to blunder. Parish registers have 
in some cases been kept improperly, and 
ministers or wardens, fearing the penalty 
incurred by their neglect, have inserted 
false names. English Visitations, although 
accepted as evidence, depend mainly, for 
the earlier generations, on the unsupported 
statement of the then head of the house or 
family. Traditions often have been ac- 
cepted when direct evidence was lacking. 
Even in the lineage of the peerage families 
expert genealogists declare there is much 
confusion and blundering, without even an 
attempt to preserve consistency in error. 

Many a person, however, is perfectly 
willing to wink at an oversight in the 
preparation of his ancestral line, con- 
sidering a spurious claim to a fine collec- 
tion of forefathers better than no claim at 
all. In fact, the infant industry of supply- 
ing ancestry, although it has not yet 
reached the department stores or install- 
ment houses, has developed to such an 
extent that there are now professional 
pedigree-hunters to suit all tastes. There 
is the genealogist who, like the popular 
portrait painter who makes every woman 
beautiful regardless of her defects, will 
supply the kind of ancestors his client most 
desires. His sole aim is to please, and, in 
itself, that is a fine ambition. Any one, no 
matter what his real lineage happens to he, 
can have himself traced back to a royal 
line. A brand-new millionaire from the 
gold fields finds no difficulty in acquiring a 
truly magnificent collection of forebears, if 
that is the only kind he is willing to buy. 

To be sure, he might undergo some 
embarrassment in supplying satisfactory 
proof if it should come to the test. But the 
great beauty of laying claim to an ancient 
ancestor, whether he is yours or not, lies in 
the fact that it never does come to the test. 
Americans are not parsimonious, but they 
are not hiring genealogists at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a month for the satisfaction of 
proving that their neighbor’s medieval 
forefather doesn’t belong to him. 
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for Men $350 


2521— Popular Gun 
Metal. Price $4.00. De- 
livered prepaid for $4.25, 


$4,209 $500 


if Byeaee is danger in wear- 
ing shoes with soft, 
spongy insoles—because this 
part of the shoe comes in di- 
rect contact with your sensi- 
tive foot sole and upon it rests 
the weight of the whole body. 
Crawford insoles are cut from 
selected firm, closely-fibred 
hides in our No. 4 Factory 
which is maintained exclu- 
sively for the sole leather de- 
partment. Crawford insoles 
never grow rough and uneven. 


The Crawford combination of firm 
insoles and of ‘‘bend’’ outersoles 
insures a permanently smooth bed 
for your feet! 

Ask your local Crawford 
dealer about the other good 
points of Crawford Shoes — 
Crawford patented “ Tred- 
strate’? lasts, ‘“‘bend”’ sole 
leather, reinforced shanks, 
Crawford “stay-up” box 
toes, and other special 
Crawford features. 

Crawford Shoes contain 
many points of merit — that’s 
why they are such a good 
shoe investment. Take my 
advice and buy a pair of 
Crawfords! 


President 


CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. Aa 
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When retailers 
drop other brands 
and buy Crawfords 
instead, it is be- 
cause of Crawford 
merit. Our agen- 
cies increased 116% 
in two years. 


AVE you ever enjoyed 
a book more than you 
enjoyed ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’’? Hereisanew book 
by the most popular writer for 
boys, Ralph Henry Barbour, 
—a story of three boys 
camping out for a month,—a 
kind of a civilized ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ 

If you are gtving Christmas 
presents, give ‘‘ Harry’s 
Island.”’ It is a sure hit. 

If you are receiving Christ- 
mas presents, try to get 
‘Harry’s Island” on the list. 
Handsome binding. Splen- 
did pictures. 


Other Books by Ralph Henry Barbour 


THE CRIMSON SWEATER 
TOM DICK AND HARRIET 


Each beautifully illustrated ; price 
of each $1.50. The Century Co. 
Union Square, New York. 


2 @ se eS 
SO MATT Se 
* Send for our pamphlet “ Books to Buy,” with © 
colored cover and marginal pictures on every 
page. It contains a classified list of books 8 
ea for boys and girls. Address above. a 


$400 Christmas Gift. Sanford’s Fountain Penholder 


Useful and Novel. Use any steel pen, Change pen same as in ordinary penholders. A steady flow 
of ink. Never leaks or floods, Hills like common fountain pens. Order one today enclose your favorit 
steel pen. We will send it adjusted in one of our holders—this will show you. Use it 10 days and if no / 
- satisfied, return it and we Corre- i 
willrefund your money, Sent post- ‘ 
paid for $1.00, check, money-order or 
stamps. Safety Clip 10c extra. Booklet 
free. (Pat. Feb. 25, 1908). 


The Sanford Pen Co. 
157 E, 105th 8t., Cleveland, 0. 


; SMOKING 


TOBACCO 


There’s no other tobacco like it. No 
other tobacco has the delightful aroma, 
the delicate, refined taste, the soothing, 
satisfying qualities of Orchid Tobacco. 


Orchid Tobacco is a blend of the finest 

tobaccos grown. The blending and curing is 
an art acquired by our hundred years of expe- 
rience. To prove Orchid the ‘‘finest tobacco,” 
you should try it. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
we will send prepaid a pound for $3.00; half 
pound $1.50; quarter pound 75 cents. 
To Dealers :—Orchid 
Tobacco is being exten- 
sively advertised all over 
the country. In this 
way a demand is being 
created which must be 
met by the local dealer. 
Write us and we will 
put you in touch with 
the distributer in your 
district. 


Frishmuth Bro.& Co., Inc. 
17th St. and Lehigh Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Oldest Independent 
Tobacco Manufacturers 
in the Country. 


THIS 1S THE 


LITROLIN 


COLLAR BOX 
IT’S RED 


Imitations of the world famed LITI{OLIN *® 
Waterproofed Linen Collars and Cuffs are 
on the market, and are occasionally sub- 
stituted, when the buyer is unacquainted 
with the GENUINE. To protect, our- 

_ selves and the public we reproduce cut of 
the LITHOLIN Box, which is always 

_ RED. Here is our 


BS MARK 
on all goods. LITHOLIN Collars and Cutts will 
Save you at least $16 yearly in laundry bills, and 
replacing ‘‘worn outs’’ and ‘‘ragged edged.’’ 
They wipe white as new with a damp cloth. Never 
wilt, crack or fray. Are linen, and look linen. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, 
number wanted, with remittance, and we will 
mail postpaid. Booklet of styles free on request. 
The Fiberloid Co., Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, N.Y. 


<a Pris d Sas. 
> 
Weather Won’t Faze ’Em 
ht Hire salesmen that work all hours, adZ 
@ weathers. Our exclusive process “ wax finish ” 
| Weatherproof signs on wire fences, barns, any- 
BR Where; cost 75 less than metal or wood; 
average life 3to5 years. Almost impossible to 3@ 
_tear down. Attractively printed in any size = 
Variety of fast colors to order. 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


We positively teach you how in one lesson. 
Outfit $3.00, Booklet free. Agents wanted. 


The Home Candy Makers, 121 Bar Street, Canton, O. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


Davenport paused, refilled his pipe and 
_ lighted it, flinging the match over the rail, 
and resumed: ‘‘Werode on, And then my 
dreams, my imagination, my boyish play 
began to fail me. I could no longer find 
a satisfaction in pretending that this was 
my command, my regiment—their uni- 
forms, you know, were the wrong color. 
I tried for a while to let my mind hide this 
defect as the night so effectually hid it, but 
it was futile, impossible. I began to think 
of General Forrest—where was he now? 
Where was that stock? Had his men, with 
the help of Paten and our black boys, got 
it all safely across the Tennessee? I 
thought, too, of Cousin John, off there in 
those glooms with Forrest’s men to the 
north, riding so much faster, so much 
harder than we. I was glad that our 
column was too worn and weary to pursue 
them at the gallop. Was Wilson galloping 
behind us? I strained my ears to listen — 
it was silent back there along the dusky 
road; no ring of hoofbeats yet. I thought 
again of Cousin John—and my heart sank, 
grew heavy. What would he say? Then 
my conscience, with the supernatural 
acuteness night gives that optic of the soul, 
as if it were some dark, nocturnal bird—a 
figure in which, by the way, I might 
express my conception of your New 
England conscience—began to gaze at me. 
Where did my duty lie? My grandfather 
had told me to guide this sleeping com- 
mander who rode silently beside me; he 
himself had said I was an honest lad, and 
he trusted me. And yet—well—I thought, 
and rode along. And then I recalled my 
dreams and the ambitions of these four 
years, of the war in which I had longed to 
do my part; I thought of the Southern 
cause, our cause, and then, suddenly, my 
heart gave a leap, such a surprising leap 
that I almost, for an instant, feared it 
must awaken these sleepers. Here was 
my chance! I had no conception of the 
relative importance of this movement, of 
which so curiously I had come to form a 
part, and it was easy for me presently to 
regard it as possibly the great crisis, the 
turning point, the pivot of the war. Here, 
then, this night, the opportunity I had 
longed for, pleaded for, had come at last — 
an opportunity in which, by some strange 
miracle of chance, were concentrated all 
the opportunities that might have been 
mine had I been permitted to go forth as 
Cousin John had gone. And I made my 
resolve. You will bear in mind, gentlemen, 
that this was the mind of a boy at work, a 
Southern boy, who loved the South, the 
South that had demanded losses and 
sacrifices he was not to realize until later 
and even sadder years.” 

Davenport for a moment was silent. 

“About half a mile farther on there 
branches off from the Nashville Pike a 
little dirt road, soft but dry at that season, 
for the rains had not yet come. I had not, 
at first, thought of that road; it was so 
insignificant; it rambled on for miles, and 
led—nowhere. But, suddenly, I remem- 
bered it, and it seemed to me just then a 
part of this Providence that I should have 
thought of it. I thought for an instant of 
the risk I was running; perhaps I magni- 
fied that risk, for I told myself that if this 
colonel should discover in the gray morning 
that I had purposely misled him he would 
order out a file and have me shot on the 
instant, or, perhaps—string me up to a 
tree by the roadside. Yes—he would hang 
me; that would be my fate. And yet—I 
would try. And we rode on, the line sleep- 
ing, the sabres clanking now and then, the 
horses blowing through their delicate 
nostrils. I leaned over and softly patted 
my own horse on the neck. ‘Will you 
stand by me, old fellow?’ I whispered. He 
plodded on; he was not, I fear, a very loyal 
horse, and seemed ready to desert. Well, 
we reached the side road, the road to 
nowhere, and quietly I drew my rein and 
turned into it. And quietly, obediently, 
the column followed without a question. I 
had committed myself to the issue now; 
there was no turning back. We moved on 
a quarter, a half, a full mile. The road 
was narrower than the pike; it was soft and 
the horses’ hoofs made less noise on it. 
And the troopers slumbered in their sad- 
dles—ah! they were a tired, fagged outfit! 
But I was awake, the only one of them all 
who was awake, and my mind was alert, 
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Red Baby “Vulcan” Ink Pencil 


At your ; 

7 $00 

postpaid. = Agents 
Pay. Wanted 

A SUITABLE 4 WA 

HOLIDAY PRESENT 


J.F.ULLRICH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Thames Bldg 


“Tainted Advertisements’ 


is what Dr. Harvey Wiley—chief of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of Chemistry and eagle-eyed guardian 
of the Pure Food Laws—in a recent speech, calls 
advertisements ‘which make misleading statements 
about the quality of the goods advertised.” 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
is full 


5 in. long 


Doctor Wiley thinks the principle 
of the Pure Food Law should apply 
to all other merchandise, and that a 
misleading advertisement is as bad 
as an untruthful label. 

Good for Dr. Wiley! . Nothing 
. would please me better than to have 
a law enforced that would not only 
compel every maker of cigars to label 
every cigar box with a description of 
just what kind of tobacco was used 
in the manufacture of its contents, 
but to tell the truth about them in 
their advertising. 

There would be something doing 
in the cigar business not now on the 
schedule. 

Havana! What that name has to 
stand for. That word has been made 
to cover everything from fine leaf 
grown and cured in Cuba to the 
shorts and- cuttings — the by-product 
of the cigar manufacturer; and to 
the seed tobacco grown in Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and New York, etc. 

And as to wrappers. Is it Havana? 
or is it Sumatra? Is it a genuine 
Sumatra or the so-called ‘‘Sumatra”’ 
grown in Florida? Or is it Con- 
necticut seed leaf? 

In no other field of manufacture 
is there more need of protecting the 
public against wrong labeling. Did 
you ever see a box labeled other 
than “Havana”? 

It is in the light of the foregoing 
that I make my claims. I make 
them as definitely as I can with my 
present knowledge of the English 
language. 

My Shivers’ Panatela is a hand- 
made cigar—all of the filler is clear, 
clean, straight long Havana tobacco. 


My Book is Free 


should know. 


913 Filbert Street 


TheONE perfect, non-leakable ink 


pencil at a moderate price. 


135 Greenwich St. New York 


CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 


Visiting Cards 


No shorts, no cuttings —no doctor- 
ing of any kind. The wrapper is 
genuine Sumatra. 

It is the ten cent cigar of the trade. 

To a new customer, I will send 
them for a trial in boxes of fifty at 
$2.50—scapiece. LIlet you try them 
before you buy them. 

And no man need pay mea penny 
who for any reason doesn’t like 
them or finds them different from 
my description. 


Here is My Offer 


I will, upon request, send fifty 
Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to 
a reader of The Saturday Evening 
Post, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense, and 
no charge for the ten smoked, if 
he is not pleased with them; if 
he is pleased and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 


I have been doing business under 
that offer for seven years. 

In that time my place of business 
has grown from a single loft to an 
entire five-story and basement build- 
ing in the business centre of Phil- 
adelphia. 90% of my output goes 
to fill repeat orders. 

If the shape of my Panatela doesn’t 
appeal to you I have others that 
will. I make all sizes and shapes. 

They are all labeled and made 
under sanitary surroundings that I 
welcome Dr. Wiley or any one else 
to inspect at any time. 


It tells a lot of things about tobacco, cigars, 
and smoking in general that every man 
Illustrates and describes all the different shapes and sizes of 
cigars I make and tells the truth about them. 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 


Write for it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


every state. 
year, 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 


100 50c; with case 75c. Souvenir postcards 


EXAMINATIONS will soon be held in 
46,712 appointments last 
Full information about all Gov't 
Positions and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission free. 


Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D. C, 
WEDDING Eumias 


and monogram stationery. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


In stores, dust is a source of loss to 
every merchant and of danger to the 
health of every employee and cus- 
tomer. In schools and public build- 
ings with untreated wood floors, the 
dangers of dust-poisoning are an 
ever present menace to pupils, teach- 
ers and the public at large. 

To remove the evil it is necessary 
first to treat the floors. 


STANDARD 


Floor Dressing 


has proved eminently satisfactory for 
this purpose in thousands of places. 
Use proves that it practically eliminates 
dust and destroys all disease bacteria. 

It also preserves the floors and pays 
for itself many times over by redu- 
cing the labor and cost of caretaking. 


Not intended for household use. 


Sold everywhere in barrels, half- 
barrels, one and five gallon cans. 


On request, we will apply 
Standard Floor Dressing 
to one floor of any build- 
ing of a public character 


ATOUR OWN EXPENSE. 


Write for particulars and our 
book ‘‘ Dust and Its Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 


Get the boys and girls Flexible Flyers. 
THEY know why—ask them 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy'ssled— 
the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 
others without dragging the feet —runs away from them all— | 
runs farthest. Easiest to:pull up hill. Saves its cost in shoes 
the first Winter — prevents wet feet, colds and Doctor's bills. 
Built to last of special steel and second growth white ash, 
hxndsomely finished. Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 

Look'for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, narrow, 
speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 
zt steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100S, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


A sample box of the BEST CHOCOLATES 
@ inthe WORLD for 
only 30c 


If you want to give her 
something extra fine, in 
fact the Finest Box of 
Chocolates in the World, 
send us a $1.00 Bill and 
we will forward to you 
Postpaid, the most hand- 
some Xmas box filled 
with these delicious 
chocolates. 


If you are not entirely 
satisfied, in either case, 
F return the box of choco- 
a lates and we will re- 
Sit down and write this very minute. 


fund your money. 


J. G. McDONALD CANDY CO. 


Established 50 years Salt Lake City, Utah 
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all alive. Now my hopes arose; perhaps I 
could escape! This sleeping column, set in 
motion, would evidently move forward of 
its own momentum, as it were, and move 
on, probably, till morning. I wondered 
what time it was, and I tried to calculate. 
We had come about four miles; it must be 
well on toward midnight now. The sky 
was black and overcast with low clouds. 
The road was darker, too, than the pike 
had been. The woods of oak and chestnut 
trees that lined it, and, in some places, 
overhung it, grew more dense as we ad- 
vanced. I was still fearful, wildly fearful, 
but now, if I were ever to escape, I must 
act. My feat had been performed, and 
the column thus diverted. Wilson far 
behind and General Forrest probably safe 
across the Tennessee, my work was done. 
It only remained for me to save myself, if 
I could. I began to make little tentative 
experiments. I lightly touched my bridle 
rein and drew aside, gently, stealthily. 

““We were riding along beside the wildest 
part of the wood. The fence that once, 
in happier days, had surrounded it had 
fallen, perhaps under the ravage of some 
earlier raid, and was now decayed and 
gone. The place was wild, desolate and 
forlorn. A wind had come up, driving 
along the low-hanging wrack of clouds; I 
could hear it rustling mournfully through 
the trees, bare now save for a few clinging 
leaves that gave a snarl to the breeze. 
Under the touch of my bridle-hand my 
horse turned and edged gradually away 
from the side of the sleeping colonel—who 
had trusted me. He was oblivious; he 
rode on unconcerned, and his men followed. 
Slowly, step by step, I drew the horse to 
the roadside. My heart was in my throat, 
and my throat dry and rough with excite- 
ment. I suffered from a thirst that was 
intolerable, and fear was white within me. 
One step, one stumble, one unusual sound 
of that horse’s hoof and the sleepers would 
be aroused; surely, there must be some in 
that long line who were awake, some who 
could not sleep under such circumstances, 
some whose wearinessand saddle-galls must 
keep them awake. It was imperative to 
make haste—and yet, it was impossible to 
make haste. Butslowly, surely, 1 was mak- 
ing progress, step by step of that tall and 
awkward steed who picked his way care- 
fully into the curtained roadside. I dared 
not pat him, dared not speak to him; I 
feared that he might suddenly neigh or 
that some of his comrades in the column 
might whinny at his departure. I had read 
somewhere, in some romantic tale, that 
to rub a horse’s nostrils with brandy would 
keep him from neighing at night alone this 
way —but I had no brandy. 

“Well, I got into the woods, and here 
progress was more difficult; the horse hung 
back, afraid of the irritating undergrowth, 
and it was all that I could do to urge him 
into the thick of the forest. But I pro- 
ceeded slowly, stopping now and then, in 
nice agony all the while. But the night 
was kind, and the darkness, thickened by 
the dense wood, hid me away in those pro- 
found depths. Behind me, along the road, 
I would hear the column moving on, and at 
every clink of scabbard, at every champ of 
bit I froze stock still, in an agony of fear. 
But I bent low over the horse’s neck and 
pressed him on. Then I had to dismount, 
for the low-hanging boughs lacerated my 
face cruelly, and I dropped off, took him by 
the bridle, and, sheltering myself against 
his neck, led him forward. We went deep 
into the woods. The sounds from the 
moving column ceased, or ceased as in- 
dividual sounds, to merge in one low sound 
say by the fall of the hoofs on that soft 
road. 

“T felt that I had made my escape, and a 
feeling of elation possessed me. I patted 
my horse and spoke to him endearments 
and congratulations. Then it occurred to 
me that he was not mine, that he belonged 
to the enemy, and that I had no right to 
keep him, even to carry me home. 
then, too, perhaps if I left him behind, to be 
found when the trick I had played on the 
Union cavalry should inevitably have been 
discovered, this might, somehow, plead for 
me with the Colonel; for horses were 
scarce. And so I halted that horse by a 
tree and flung my arm about his neck and 
whispered in his ear, lopping with fatigue: 

““Good-by, old fellow. You have 
helped to save our cause, anyway. Do try, 
old fellow, to find your way—well—to our 
army.’ 

“He was not demonstrative; whether he 
was a Northern or a Southern sympathizer 
I don’t know; just then he was too weary, 
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Christmas Cards, 
Holly Coin Cards, 
Gummed Seals’ 
(in boxes), — 
Stamp Seals 
(in books), 


In the Service of Saint Nicholas 


The true spirit of Christmas giving implies more than mere giving 
—more than intrinsic value. It should convey the ‘“‘thought”’ inspir- 
ing the gift—the thought lavished upon the selection, upon the very 
appearance and outward dressing of the package. 


Domisond 


Gift Dressings 


enhance the value of even the most inexpensive gift. They include 
exquisite Address Tags and Cards of Greeting, beautiful Holly and 
Mistletoe covered Wrapping Papers, Gummed Ribbon in Rolls, 
dainty Seals in Santa Claus, Poinsettia, Bell and Holly designs to 
add the Christmas touch to package or letter. 


Demnisond Practical Gifts 


Don’t forget Dennison’s Line of Gifts, high-class in appearance 
and practical in character, useful 365 days in the year, of which 
Dennison’s Handy Box, containing Tags (Shipping and Household), 
Labels, Adhesives, etc., is the most dignified representative. 


Ask for Dennison’s Holiday Goods. Your dealer has them. 
° 9, e 
Dewnisond 1908 Christmas Book 


illustrates and describes Handy Boxes and other Dennison specialties and offers 
suggestions for beautiful Christmas decorations. 
Send for free copyto Dept.‘‘17”’ at our nearest store. 


Dennison cManufacuung Gompany 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
13 and 15 27th St., West 
(A new Dennison Store) 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 
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Charlotte a la Princesse 
Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


No other dessert confection has ever so satisfied 
that wholesome desire for a delicate sweet as 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins 


RECIPE 


Remove center from a six-sided fruit cake and fill with Cocoanut 
Macaroons that have been soaked in lemon syrup, then spread 
over layer of apricot preserve. Cover edges with Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers; keep in position with Royal Icing. Ornament corners 
with almond paste. Tie around with pretty ribbon. Before serv- 
ing fill up center with whipped sweetened cream. Decorate with 
Festino and chopped Pistachio nuts. 


Festino — Another dessert confection in the form 
of an almond enclosing a kernel of delicious cream 
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sible People 


Red Gem 


The Ink Pencil 


Your Choice of 
These 00 
Two Post- 
Popular paid 
Articles to any 
for only address 


By INSURED MAIL 8c EXTRA. 
Illustrations are Exact Size 


Every pen guaranteed 

full 14 Kt. Solid Gold— 
eut on right hand may 
be had in either our 
standard black opaque 
pattern, or Non-break- 
able Transparent, as 
}} desired, either in plain 
or engraved finish, as 
preferred. 
i You may try this pen a week, if 
Mi] you do not find it as represented, 
a better article than you can secure 
for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
PRICE in any other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in every re- 
i) Spect return it and we will send 
i, you $1.10 for it. 

CUT ON LEFTis our famous and 
Popular RED GEM Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 

carried in any position in 


pocket or shopping bag, writes at 
any angle at first touch. Platinum i 
i] (spring) feed,Iridium point, ji 
polished vulcanized rubber case, 
terra cotta finish. Retail every- 
Wj where for $2.50. Agents wanted. 
Write for terms. Write now 
“lest you forget.’’ Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 
599 Majestic Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Paris Silk Initial Garters 

i Here is an article that solves the holi- 
| day problem of “‘What can I give him 
that he'll be sure to like?” 


VS N‘HOIW LIOWLIG 


For 
Him 


Embroid- 
ered Old 

English 
Initial on 
each Garter. 
; Packed in 

Beautiful <r 


OK. 


famous PARIS 


| These are the 
| Garters which are the choice of 
| particular men 4% everywhere. 

| We have made them up with fine 
| satin pad and silk webbing*for holiday 
| gift making in black, blue and white. 


| Price $1.00, at your dealer’s, or sent direct post- 
| Paid. Give initial and color desired. 
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world devoted to the manufacture of 
hildren’s vehicles with a boys’ and girls’ 
high lest-crade coaster brake bicycle, which 
isthe best and biggest value ever offered 
| American fathers and mothers. From the | 
standpoint of health and hygiene the gift of § 
. all gifts for Christmas. Every wheel guar- 
auteed. Your money back if you don’t de- 
| clare it the best boys’ and girls’ bicycle you’ ve 
| €verseen, Anysize from 20to26inch, for$18.00. 
These wheels have scientific spring-seat post 
—an invaluable feature endorsed by physi- 
we will ship direct. Write at once for catalog. 


| 

| clans and parents. 28 inch wheels $2.00 extra. 
. ; If there is no ‘‘ Toledo"’ dealer in your town, 

| THE TOLEDO METAL WHEEL COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


ees now the largest factory in the 
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and when he halted he instantly hung his 
head and slept. I left him and started on 
my long journey homeward. What be- 
came of him I don’t know; he was sleepy 
and confused, and probably didn’t know 
which army was ours. Things were badly 
mixed in those last days. 

ag | tried to keep the general direction, 
but it was hard in those woods, and yet I 
plunged on, as I hoped, toward the south- 
east, intending to make my détour that 
way. I could not return directly by the 
road—that involved too many risks. The 
troops might retrace their steps; besides, 
I didn’t wish to meet General Wilson. He, 
too, might need a guide. 

_“T wandered about in those woods all 
night, and then, worn out and tired, I sat 
down and soon fell asleep. When I awoke 
the gray November dawn was. spreading 
gradually through the trees; and stiff and 
sore from my ride and the exposure, lying 
out that way, I could scarcely move. But 
I did move; I got up and stumbled on. 
Presently it began to grow lighter in the 
woods, and then, to my relief, I saw day- 
light—real daylight, shining between the 
tree trunks, I ran, and emerged into an 
open cotton field. 

“T got home that morning just as grand- 
father was at his breakfast. 

““Well, sir,’ he said, ‘what report?’ 

“T hesitated—and told him. And the 
old gentleman got up out of his chair and 
held out his arms, and silently enfolded me 
in a long embrace; in that silent embrace 
were all approval, satisfaction, gratitude 
and love. 

“T sat down to breakfast and the old 
gentleman dwelt with rapture on the details 
I related, and then, about nine o’clock, 
Paten returned with the negroes, and there 
was more joy—General Forrest and all 
those horses were safely across the Tennes- 
see by midnight. It was a happy morning 
for us on that old plantation, and I strutted 
about in my pride, enjoying my distinction 
and wishing nothing more than a wide field 
in which to display it. But that joy, like all 
joy, was short-lived. I began to have new 
fears, fears that gradually became morbid. 
Colonel Hutchins, I thought, must long 
since have discovered my perfidy—if it was 
perfidy—and, in his rage and disappoint- 
ment at being thus duped by a boy, would 
come back or else send back to take me. 
This fear preyed on my mind all day, and 
by night tortured me to distraction. 
Grandfather sent me to bed early, saying 
I needed a good night’s rest. Long after I 
had gone to my room I listened for the 
hoofbeats of pursuers, riding toward me 
in the night. And then I made my resolve. 
About eleven o’clock I wrote a note, sealed 
it and left it for my grandfather, and when 
I was sure he had retired I stole out of the 
house and fled in the darkness. It broke 
my heart to leave the dear, old gentleman 
who had wanted me to have a good night’s 
rest. I was not to have a good night’s rest 
that night or for many nights afterward. I 
went away, and three days later overtook 
and joined General Forrest’s army, enlisted, 
and rode away for the Mississippi cam- 
paign.”’ 

The Northern gentlemen sighed in relief. 
Davenport, too, sighed, almost inaudibly, 
but there was a difference in those sighs; 
theirs had been the sigh of satisfaction of a 
story that ends well; his the sigh of regret 
for a cause that had ended badly. 

“But,” said the Northern major, eager 
for more, “‘ did General Forrest ever know ?” 

“And,” added the Northern captain, 
“did you ever meet Colonel Hutchins 
again?” 

“T had seen General Forrest, of course,” 
Davenport resumed, ‘“‘seen him at a dis- 
tance—the great distance that separates a 
common soldier from the general officer — 
and I had looked up in boyish awe, with 
never a dream of daring to draw near and 
make myself known. But on our way 
south the General left his dwindling army 
one day, and, with his escort, galloped 
around to our plantation. 

“T had the story from two sources after- 
ward, from the General himself and from 
the old gentleman. General Forrest in- 
quired for me, and grandfather had told 
him he had supposed that I had joined 
his command, and he had hoped for word 
of me. 

“General Forrest told him that I was not 
with his army; that he knew, personally, 
every man in his command. My grand- 
father insisted that I might, nevertheless, 
be with him, and after they had discussed 
this point and debated it, and the General 
had noted some alarm in my grandfather, 


- nessee that morning I would have 


he calmed him and said sadly—I can 
imagine that he said it sadly: 

“Well, you are probably right, Colonel; 
there have been many changes among my 
boys of late.’ 

“‘Later—but, thank God, not too late—I 
communicated with my grandfather, even 
before General Forrest happened to recog- 
nize me one morning down in the glades of 
Mississippi and told me. But he left with 
my grandfather a horse, a magnificent ani- 
mal, beautifully caparisoned, and a brace of 
cavalry pistols—presents for me. I have 
those pistols now at home. 

“It was a sacrifice; you know how val- 
uable horses were just at that time and 
place. Many a time on that last cam- 
paign I wished I had that horse; many a 
time I needed him; but the war was over 
before I ever saw him, and those pistols 
have never been fired. 

“There isn’t much more to my little 
story, gentlemen. Three years later I was 
in St. Louis, a young man—young in years, 
but old in the experience those last days of 
the war brought me. One evening I wasa 
guest at a reception given in honor of some 
officers then lately stationed at Jefferson 
Barracks. Early in the evening I saw, in 
one of the crowded drawing-rooms, a gen- 
tleman, tall and dark, whom I could not 
mistake, and even then my heart gave a 
little spring of fear, and it was a moment 
before I could adjust myself to all the 
changes that had come over the spirit and 
the aspect of events since the cause of that 
fear had found lodgment in my breast; 
those changes had removed that fear, but 
left a residuum more to be regretted and 
deplored. 

“T sought an introduction, and when 
my presenter spoke of ‘General Hutchins,’ 
and the soldier thus addressed turned on 
me those deep, dark eyes with no brighter 
flame in them than that of polite acknowl- 
edgment, I said: 

‘“““May I inquire if you are the gentle- 
man who, as Colonel Hutchins, served 
under General Wilson in northern Alabama 
during the fall of ’64?’ 

““T am, sir,’ he responded. 

*** And do you remember,’ I said, ‘a boy 
who undertook to guide you one night 
after General : 

“T did not have to finish my question. 
The dark eyes lit with a brighter flame and 
the dark visage was illumined by a smile, 
one of the few smiles, I imagine, that ever 
touched it. 

“““Tndeed, I remember that night and 
that boy!’ 

““*T am that boy,’ I said. 

“ And then he seized my hand and said: 

“<“Well, Iam glad to meet you now and 
I would have been glad to meet you then.’ 
He spoke with significance. 

“«But glad in a different way,’ I sug- 
gested. 

“<“Ves,’hesaid. ‘I think, had I found you 
when we came to the bank of the Ten- 
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“«Strung me up; I know,’ I said. ‘I 
always knew that.’ 

““*Well, something like that, at any 
rate.’ He looked at me a moment, and 
then, with some new impulse, he said: 
‘Come with me.’ 

“We went upstairs and into a room 
where men were smoking. There in a chair 
surrounded by many admirers wasa middle- 
aged, bearded, stocky man, smoking a very 
black cigar. I recognized him, of course, 
and in an instant General Hutchins was 
saying: 

“General Grant, allow me to present 
Mr. Davenport.’ 

‘*General Grant gave me his hand, and 
then General Hutchins, in fewer words 
than I have employed, told him the story. 
He listened with interest, even smiled, and 
at the end he took my hand and said: 

“¢«You served Hutchins just right!’”’ 

The conclusion of his experience lifted 
Davenport out of the depression into which 
the memories auxiliary to that experience, 
rather than the experience itself, had cast 
him, and he laughed once more that laugh 
that told of his determination to be free 
from care. He knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and pushed back his chair. 

“But, Mr. Davenport,” said the North- 
ern major, ‘“‘ you haven’t told us — whatever 
became of the buried treasure?” 

Davenport poe: there was a percep- 
tible change, but he laughed that laugh 
again and said: 

‘““Oh—that story—not to-night, please. 
I think, gentlemen, that I'll stroll up to 
the Casino and watch the young folks 
dance.” 
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The 
Serious Side 


of Fashion 


Fashion has its very serious 
side to the man who abhors 
both the commonplace and 
the exaggeration. He hates to 
look like a much betrousered 
swain or yet like a relic. 


Stein-Bloch have made of fash- 
iona veryserious business, taking 
as a starting point the man-of- 
the-world’s point of view. 


To make a gentleman’s 
clothing precludes the adop- 
tion of trivialities, but requires 
a close observance of touches 
—difficult to describe — diff- 
cult to observe—which add to 
the charm of genuine style and 
true fit. 


As true of fabric as it is of 
tailoring. The two are com- 
bined in pleasing fashionable 
balance in every garment bear- 


ing the Stein-Bloch label. At 
your leading clothier’s. 
Insist on seeing this label. 54 years 


ot Knowing How is in it. 


Write for “Smartness”” 


The Stein-Bloch Company 


Tailors for Men 
Offices and Shops: New York: 
Rochester, N.Y. 130-132 Fifth Ave. 
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Lovers of Sport 


Appreciate above all things a collar that will 
keep its style and freshness in spite of the 
weather and hard treatment. Every man who 
gives a thought to his personal appearance 
should know about 


WALLENGE 


Brand 
WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


They meet every requirement of style and good 
taste, show a great saving in collar expense and 
entirely eliminate laundry bills. Strenuous life has no 
effect on their nobby appearance. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in all the latest, 
most up-to-date models. They have the perfect hit, 
dull finish and dressy look of the best linen collars — 
our new “Slip-Easy” finish permits easy, correct ad- 
justment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- 
proof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned with soap and 
water. You c:n’t tell them from linen. 

Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer 
does not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 
25 cents, stating size and style of collar you desire, and we 
will see that you are supplied at once. Our new book- 
let gives valuable pointers about New York customs — 
what to wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. A 


725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St,; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. ; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission St. ; 
St. Louis, Mills Building; Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 


LAUGH— 


and Forget Your Troubles 


This book,‘‘Doe an’ Jim an’ 
Me’ written andillustrated 
by Newton Newkirk, will 
give you a hearty laugh 
every day in the year,— 
will cure yourgrouchorthe 
worst attack of the Blues” 
you everhad. Cheer up— 
the world loves the man 
with a sunny phiz! 
Fvery man who has camped, 
; hunted or fished as well as every 
man or woman who hasn't will 
laugh longer and live longer if 
they read this book. A chuckle - 
in every picture and a roar in 
every page. Get this book and 
bid the blues skiddo! 


me "ss. Price postage prepaid 50c. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send us 25c, stamps or coin, 


and we will send you this book by return mail and 
will also send you for three months the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 160 page magazine crammed from 
cover to cover with photos from life, stories of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and tramping, which will thrill 
and interest you; a monthly visitor that will lure you 
pleasantly away from the monotonous grind of your 
everyday work to the healthful atmosphere of the 
woods and fields, In addition to this, for good meas- 
ure, we will also send you a copy of our 320 page 
Encyclopedia of Sporting Goods, containing a wealth of 
valuable information about Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Pistols, 
Fishing Tackle, Tents, and Camping Goods of all kinds. 


Can You Beat This? 

“Doc, an’ Jim, an’ Me,” . . . . $.50 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 3 months, .45 
Encyclopedia of Sporting Goods, . .10 

Total $1.05 


All 


Yours 


or 
Send that quarter to-day! ! Se 


THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 


73 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


E 
Ideal for Holiday Gifts 


IN HANDSOME SINGLE PAIR BOXES 
More rubber and stronger parts tells 
why they are the best. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if they don’t always 
Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 
Made in light and heavy weights, 
medium or extra long as desired. 


50 Cents at Your Dealer 


or by mail, postpaid, if he cannot supply you. 
HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“WE HAVE WITH 
US TO-NIGHT” 


(Continued from Page 11) 


delectation, which I have called ‘A Reverie 
in Purple’—a poor thing, but mine own.” 
He draws out a large roll of manuscript 
and reads: 


‘Ah, Lije, thou brings’t me little joy, 
Thou brings’t me only pain; 
Thou arts’t a hollow, shallow toy . 
Mixs’t up with sordid gain. 
Thous’t lasts a few, short, weary years 
And then we gets’t surcease— 
So off with dreary, darkling fears 
That in our souls do crease, 
And jrom Lethe’s stream now quaff with me 
And join in my Purple Reverie.” 


Whereupon Mr. Childers reads forty- 
seven more stanzas of his poem, each stanza 
telling of some new phase of his reverie, 
which is a fine, sloppy, sentimental reverie. 
As he recites the lines: 


“ And in emblossomed floral bowers 
When soul met soul in purple light” 


there is a loud cry of ‘‘Mush! Mush! 
Mush!” This rather disconcerts the poet, 
and he hurries through his remaining 
stanzas, while the young men at the end 
table chant: ‘‘ Mush! Mush! Mush-mush- 
mush!” 

The Toastmaster (severely): ‘I regret 
that any of our company so far forgot 
themselves as to be rude to Mr. Childers, 
whom, I am sure, we all thank for his beau- 
tiful poem, which is very uplifting; but, as 
the hour is growing late, I will be brief in 
my introductory remarks and only say 
that we have with us to-night that cele- 
brated rancoontoor, I should say rang- 
congteur, Mr. Claude Chestnutt, who has 
kindly consented to tell us a few stories. 
Mr. Chestnutt.” 

Mr. Chestnutt is discovered to be a 
short, stout gentleman, very self-possessed, 
who moves back to the end of the hall so 
everybody can see him, and begins a long 
and involved story about a negro, a mule, 
two white men and a cotton field. He de- 
scribes the negro with imitations, the mule 
with imitations, the white men with imi- 
tations, and the cotton with imitations. 
After he has talked half an hour he begins 
cautiously leading up to the point of his 
story, putting in all the detail he can think 
of, and using five or six dialects, including 
one for the mule. This is the way it comes 
out: 

“Scipio, you black rascal, did you-all 
mail that letter that was on my desk this 
morning ?”’ 

“Yassir, yassir, I 
um.”’ 

“But, you black idiot, didn’t you-all 
see it had no address on it?” 

“Well, massa, I dun ’spect it wuz one ’f 
dem ’nonnymus letters.”’ 


reckon I done mail 


Mr. Chestnutt pauses for his laugh, 


assuming a sort of a Gee!-I-can-do-better- 
than-that air. Then he says: ‘“‘Now [ll 
give you a short, new one I heard the other 
day. Two Irishmen eating together. One 
takes the mustard pot and puts a spoonful 
of mustard in his mouth. He begins to 
cry. ‘Whot are yez cryin’ about?’ asks 
the other Mick. ‘Sure, I’m cryin’ because 
my poor father’s did an’ gone.’ The other 
Mick puts a big spoonful of mustard in his 
mouth and begins to,cry. ‘Whot are yez 
cryin’ for?’ ‘Sure, I’m eryin’ becase ye 
didn’t die whin y’r father did.’”’ 

Judge Bolus and Mr. Skinnem laugh 
violently. ‘‘I hadn’t heard it before for 
fifty years,” says the Judge, gasping. 

A Voice: ‘‘That’ll be about all, Chest- 
nutt!”’ 

Mr. Chestnutt looks around in an ag- 
grieved manner and goes to his seat. 

The Toastmaster: ‘‘And now, gentle 
men—now—we shall have the treat of the 
evening. We have with us to-night a guest 
whom I have purposely reserved to the 
last, to top off this feast of reason and flow 
of soul, as the poet says, to make this the 
most notable banquet ever held by this 
society. I refer, of course, to United States 
Senator Demosthenes Butt, who has hon- 
ored us with his presence and who will 
speak on that inspiring topic: ‘The Stars 
and Stripes.’ Senator Butt.” 

The Senator had been sitting in a bored 
attitude for two hours. Now he brightens 
perceptibly, rises, bows to the Toastmaster 
and to the remaining diners and says, 
orotundly: ‘‘Mr. Toastmaster’’—then he 
pauses for a moment, sweeps the room with 


Dainty and original 
Christmas gifts 


Nothing you can give will be more distinctive or 
more acceptable than a piece of this Colonial silver. 
The designs are quaintly beautiful and many of the 
pieces are interesting in their historic associations. 


Washington Cream Ladle. An exact reproduction of.a 
ladle originally owned by General and Mrs, Washington and 
used at Mt. Vernon, 

Sterling silver, 925//1000ths fine, with the Washington crest 
engraved on handle. $4, 

Washington Cuff Buttons. Exact reproductions of the cuff 
buttons worn by George Washington. 

Sterling silver, 925 /1000ths fine, with heavily enameled tops, 
$2 a pair. 

Washington Cream Pitcher. Sterling silver, 925//1000ths 
fine, with dark blue glass lining. $12.50. 

Sugar bowl to match, $12.50. 


Jefferson Handbeaten Silver. 


Reproduced with all 


the true Colonial style, and beaten by hand in the 
good old-fashioned way. 


Bonbon Spoon, heart-shaped bowl, $3.50. 

Napkin Ring, small size, $1.50; medium, $2.00; large, $2.50. 
Sugar Tongs, small size, $1.75; medium, $2.75; large, $3.75. 
Sugar Bowl, small size, $8.50; large, $10. 

Cream pitcher to match, $8.50 and $10. 


Write for Booklet “Colonial Silver” 


The firm of Galt & Bro. was established in 1802 
(during President Jefferson’s Administration), and 
the Galt reputation for quality is as old as the estab- 
lishment itself. 

All correspondence is given careful attention, and 
selections from the magnificent stock of diamonds, 
jewelry, silverware, etc., are gladly sent on approval, 
express charges prepaid, where customary refer- 
ences are furnished. 

Write to-day for the booklet ‘‘ Colonial Silver,” 


Galt & Bro. 


Established over a century 
Jewellers, Silversmiths, Stationers : 
1107 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 


SS 
Start Your Boy 
On the Right Path 


That boy of yours—is he getting the right kind of a start? 


He may be duing well in his studies 
—but then, you know, books can't 
make character. No matter how 
good he is at his lessons, they 
won't give himthe clear eyes, the 

steady nerves, or the red y 
blood that makesthe 
really manly man 


Gites 


The men who built up our coun- 
try and made it great among nations, 
spent their boyhood in the open, with 
gun in hand, preparing themselves for their 
future deeds by developing strong, steady nerves, 
keen eyes, and quick decision by the practice of 
marksmanship. 

There’s the Daisy_Air Rifle — your boy would like one. 


There’s more solid enjoyment, more happy hours, and more good, solid training 
your boy in a Daisy Air Rifle than anything else you could buy for him for anything like 
the same amount of money. Why a Daisy Air gic? Well, it’sa real gun, justlikeaman's #7 
magazine rifle, but it shoots with compressed air instead of powder, and it’s harmless. “ 
Just as accurate, just as well balanced and proportioned, and he’s just as well ple: ; 
Cheaper, too — 1000 shots cost ten cents. Your boy wants a gun —just ask him and see. 
- And while he is learning to shoot with the harmless Daisy he is preparing himself to 
handle areal hunting rifle with safety when he grows older. A Daisy quickly makes expert 
marksmen. Go to your dealer and ask him to let you see these Daisy models: 
1000-shot Daisy Automatic Magazine Rifle. . . . . $2.00 
Other Daisy Models, $1.00 to $1.75. Little Daisy PopGun, .25 
We have published one of the funniest, breeziest stories of boy life ever writ- 
ten, entitled ‘‘The Diary of a Daisy Boy.’’? Send for a free copy, also con- 
taining full particulars of how to join the Daisy Cadets, the new National 
Boys’ Drill Corps. We also send complete rules of drill, and 
hints on marksmanship. 
Daisy Manufacturing Co., 287 Union St., 
Plymouth, Mich. 


Don’t Throw it hye 
: “AEE Hot Water Bag leak? 
i vse MENDETS 


A PATENT PATCH i 
that mends all leaks in all utensils 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, | 
No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
them; fit any surface; two million in use. 
for sample package 10c. Complete 

assorted sizes, 25c. post-paid. Agents 
COLLETTE MFG. 00., Box 19C, AMSTERDA 


Oriental Post Cards 


Views of Forbidden City and wonders of China 
or Japan sent direct to you from the Orient. 12 
superb cards, beautifully hand colored by natives, 
sent on receipt of money order for 50 cents —the 
quality cards of the world. Address j i) 


ORIENT SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. A 


Box No. 3 Yokohama, Japan 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVES 

2) G) \ : : r 
Se eee Steal wi = Is the result from the operation 0 

2 saat ae y - American Box Ball Alley in Sulli 

j Why not go into this business yo 

is the most. practical and popular ay 
game in existence. It will make big money 


are nearly all profit. 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPA 
PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Northern-Caught 
Trapper toWearer Direct.” 


ve been made for fifty-three 

in Saint Paul, Minnesota, 

ff) the furcenter of America. Thou- 

} ds of people in every state 

Albrecht Furs. Their 

ate price brings high- 

le guaranteed furs within 
reach of all. 


ie 
Welllustrate Albrecht 1908 Model 
ed River Mink Military Coat- 
Jish, durable and comfortable. 
er Satin lined. Fit and sat- 
tion positively guaranteed 
money refunded. In order- 
, give bust measure and 
waist length, height and 
yeight. Sent express pre- 
aid on receipt of price. 
f Special 30-day prices: 
Blended River Mink, 
4 .50; Russian Krimmer 
or Russian Pony, $58.50; Blended 
Sable Squirrel, $90.00; Genuine 
ska Seal. $315.00 


Catalog No. 25 
ot 68 pages of Garments, 
+ Neckwear and Muffs 
WY | Sent for 4 Centsin Stamps. 


; ) Most complete fur fashion 
fh book ever published. Shows 
; yy 350 latest styles in garments; 
models in neckwear, 140 
‘stylesofmufis. Fulldescrip- / 
f tion of all furs. 


risk in buying Albrecht Furs by mail 
because we positively guarantee satis- 
faction or we refund your money, 
E. ALBRECHT & SON 
6th and Minnesota Sts., Station P 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


this doll 


for Christmas. She 
never gets too many 
and this big, beautiful, 
ball-jointed doll with 
fine bisque head, per- 
fectly formed body, 
Jong curly hair and 
sleeping eyes—im- 
ported direct 
from Sonneberg, 
Germany—is 
finer, by far, than 
anything you could buy in 
any store in America for the 
money. Dolly comes in 
blond or brunette and wears 
open-work stockings and 
patent leather slippers. 19 
inches long — $1.00; 22 
inches— $1.25 ; 24inches— 
$1.50. We pack carefully for 
shipment and send by ex- 
press. Remit by money 
order today and make 
this Christmas ‘‘her 


happiest yet.’’ 
Write for special Xmas cata- 
logue, containing hundreds of 
valuable Christinas sugges- 
tions, illustrated in Natural 
Colors and showing, in colors,’ 
over 100 ways of dressing this 
doll. Sent free. 
CS B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co. 
Louis, Mo. 
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‘eM Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment af 
he kind ever invented. Combines solid com- &. 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
“pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings —no lacing —no ripping 

or basting— Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It’s FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
Sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
Supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 

e on of material and style, and wewill makethegar- | 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearitten days, ea 

if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
id it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
ternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
walking skirts will positively please you— 

Suarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
x & Williams Co.,Dept.28, Buffalo,N.Y. 
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of great interest to 


\\ AY), Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
4 and all afflictions of the skin. 
lf “ A little higher in price, per- 

haps, than worthless substitutes, 
: ut a reason for it.’’ Delightful 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
~ Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample free. 
RHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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his eyes and says, ‘“‘and gentlemen: I have 
been highly edified this evening by the bril- 
liant addresses I have heard, and I feel 
somewhat abashed”’ (pauses to let that 
sink into them; everybody laughs the 
sort of a laugh that means they all know 
what he can do when he lets out)—‘‘I feel 
somewhat abashed in rising before you. 
Had I the legal clarity of vision of my 
friend, Judge Bolus” (bows to the Judge), 
“or the eloquence of my friend, Congress- 
man McGuff” (bows to McGuff), ‘I 
might, with better grace, presume on your 
patience; but.as I am not so highly gifted I 
crave your forbearance, and say to you, in 
all sincerity, that whatever shortcomings I 
may have will be shortcomings of the head 
and not of the heart. 

““Gentlemen, when Freedom tore the 
azure robe of night and set the stars in 
glory there, there was created a banner of 
light that shall ever proudly wave as the 
emblem of the free. Those stripes of glo- 
rious red and milky white, those stars set 
on that gorgeous field of blue, the gonfalon 
of liberty, the standard of freedom, the 
pledge given by our forefathers and gallantly 
maintained by ourselves, that never in 
this country shall there be a throne, that 
never in this country shall there be aught 
but that life that is liberty and that liberty 
that is life. 

“From where the great Atlantic surges 
on the rocky shores of our eastern coast to 
where the soft Pacific taps, with fairy fin- 
gers, the golden sands of our western shore, 
from the ultramarine and pellucid depths 
of the Great Lakes to the balmy breezes 
that blow over the tiny and odorous wave- 
lets of the green-embosomed Gulf, from 
where the Mississippi rises to where, the 
Queen of Rivers, she gives her largess to 
the ocean tides, from the pines of Maine to 
the cypresses of Florida, from the ruddy 
orchards of Washington to the gleaming 
gold of the orange groves of California— 
from North to South, from East to West, 
there rises the grand, antiphonal chorus, 
that mingles with the music of the rolling 
spheres, that mighty pzean of praise and 
ee ene, that joyous anthem of the 

lest: 

“<Wail! banner of freedom, blue and 
white and red. Hail! flag of deeds and 
destiny, spangled with shimmering stars. 
Hail! gonfalon of glory, my flag—your 
flag—OUR FLAG—hail! thrice hail! 
Never, never, NEVER shall your glorious 
folds be furled; never, never, NEVER shall 
you wave over aught but a free country and 
a free people, now and forevermore!’”’ 

Senator Butt sinks into_his seat, over- 
come with emotion. Everybody sings 
America. The crowd goes out. The dinner 
is Over. 

In the cloakroom: ‘‘ That was fine what 
the Senator said, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; what was it?” 

“T forget.” 


Recognition 


““O Friend of other days” — 
You start, at our first meeting, 
To hear the cordial greeting, 

And search the past for warrant of the phrase. 
“My soul,’ you say, ‘have I forgot 
Some memorable hour and spot 
When, with long-clasping hand 
And confident demand, 

Mine eye its tribute took 
In level, lingering look? 
Or, in some age of yore 
Trod we this path before?” 

But why look back for treasure? Many a 

star 

Was undiscovered once. Our choicest good 

Was erst an unseen angel; long she stood 

So near we knew not and esteemed it far, 

For what to her was veil to us was bar. 

No, not quite yet that moment, rich but dumb, 

Oj friendship’s troth the sum. 

We tread the same path toward it: we but 

hear 

The inland tide to know the ocean near. 

’T is to the future, not the past, must be 
Your staunchest loyalty, 

O Friend of other days—to come! 

— Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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Che 
Christmas 4 
Toast fag 


Wherever 

you finda 
home replete with 
the signs of culture, 


there surely will you 
find Libbey Cut Glass. 


For the Christmas giving 
is it not the finest possible 
expression of your most 
beautiful thoughts? 


There’s a store in your town which sells Libbey Cut Glass —The World’s very 
best — But be sure that it is Libbey before you buy. The 
name Libbey is ’graven in the glass. 


3 4 
( The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio | 
e! ee 
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orrect 


REG US, > 


Shap 


“Burrojaps”’ is the name of our patent leather, 


used exclusively in ‘‘Korrect Shape” shoes. This 
leather is so absolutely reliable 
that we guarantee it In wear. 
There are some people who will 
not buy patent leather shoes be- 
cause they think it unreliable — 
but you need not have the least 
feeling of this kind regarding 
“Burrojaps.” Send for Catalog. 

We authorize the dealer from whom you buy 
“Korrect Shape”’ shoes to give you a new pair 
free should the “Burrojaps” patent (or dull) 
leather in the uppers break through before the 
first sole is worn through. 

The meaning of the words ‘‘Korrect Shape’’ is much deeper 
than mere style —they allude to a right principle of shoe structure, 
whereby the shoe is made to conform to the normal, natural plan 
of the human foot. This means perfect fit and perfect comfort. 
Half a century of shoe making on this principle has given the name 
Burt & Packard first place for footwear that fits. Price $4.00. 

5000 dealers sell‘ Korrect Shape” shoes for men. If 
you do not find a dealer near you, write today for our 
Catalog showing 21 beautiful styles and mention 
name of your dealer. Shoes sent prepaid, 


Patent Blucher 
Box Kid Top 


“ Mercedes Toe” 
Style No. 27 


$ 


This Label Reg. 
OS. Pat. (OF. 


Price 


Custom Made 


oe 
The Burt & Packard Co., Makers 


Department P-6 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


Send for 
Catalog 
To-Day 
Trade Mark 


% Stamped on 
Sole. 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


. 
Warm Chamois Garments 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE 

Made from extra heavy Black Horn Chamois Skins and 
Suede finished like finest Glove- Leather — Strong and Serv- 
iceable—Guaranteed to remainas soft as velvet when washed. 

Our Black Horn Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and 
Norfolk Jacket for women, is the warmest, softest, and most 
stylish leather garment ever made for the bodily comfort of 
Sportsmen, Automobilists, Golfers, and for all cold weather 
wear. It isas light as a feather—weighs about a pound only, 

We also make chamois shirts, vests, socks and any other 
special garment desired. Send for booklet illustrating all 
garments and showing the chamois in colors. 

Ask your dealer for Black Horn Chamois for 
general uses, or send direct to us. It is the only 
chamois backed by the manufacturer’s name, 
Black Horn is guaranteed washable. 

It will not harden. 


Black Horn 
——= 


Price 25c per sq. ft. 


Leather Co., 20 Tannery St., Great Bend, Pa. 


Old Colonial 
Cedar Chest | 


Lift the lid of your 
grandmother’s cedar chest 
and note the aromatic perfume 
breathed out by the delicate linen and fleecy 
blankets. Genuine Southern Red Cedar, of 
which our many styles of chests are made, is 
absolute protection against moths, dust, and 
dampness. TheOldColonial Chests are bound with heavycopperbands 
studded with old-fashion flat head copper nails. Such chests as gifts 
are the perfection of sentimentand usefulness for birthdays, weddings 
and Christmas. Send for catalog. We prepay transportation on the 
chest you select, and if not satisfactory, we also pay return charges, 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. , Dept. 20, Statesville, N.C. 
a rr crt an tel De ahd elt eed FIO 


Direct 
From Fac- 
= tory to User 


| Boston in the morning, 


Get Only One Genuine 
6“ 9? 
the «0 et “IRISH MAIL 
j The car everybody knows. Other 
Real cars are Similar but soe are as 
. r 3 £002. Get the genuine, Insist 
Thing on getting the car that says 


#‘ ‘Trish Mail’’in plain letterson the 
seat. It's notan ‘‘Irish Mail’’ un- 
lessso marked. Don’taccept 


ey ceed pom ; a substitute. We will sell 
(GAS 5 , you direct from factory at 
q wl Patented ay lowest factory prices ifyour 
Y Send for catalog (77 dealer doesn't have it or 


and be sure. doesn’t care to order it. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 548 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
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whisper. ‘‘ We’ve got to make a get-away 
orgo up. They’re fierce on us here if the 
inch once comes.” 

“‘Hello, boys,” broke in a third new voice, 
and then the real shock came. The third 
new voice was not in the play at all, and 
the consternation it wrought was more than 
ludicrous. 

Wallingford, drawing back fora moment, 
was nearly knocked off his feet by fat 
Badger Billy’s dashing past him through 
that door to the back stairway, closely fol- 
lowed by Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Phelps was 
trailed almost as closely by the gaunt man 
of the badge. Glancing toward the door, 
Mr. Wallingford smiled beatifically. The 
cause of all this sudden exodus was huge 
Harvey Willis, in his blue suit and brass 
buttons and helmet, with a club in his 
hand, who, making one dive for the husky, 
red-faced man as he, too, was bent on dis- 
appearing, whanged him against the wall 
with a blow upon the head from his billy; 
and as the red-faced man fell over, Harvey 
grabbed the black bag. The crash of a 
breaking water-pitcher from the adjoining 
room, the shrill voice of a protesting and 
frightened landlady as she came tearing up 
the stairs, and the clamor of one of those 
lightning-collected mobs in front of the 
house around the patrol-wagon, created a 
diversion in the midst of which Harvey 
Willis started out into the hall, a circum- 
stance which gave the dazed, red-faced 
man an opportunity to stagger down the 
back stairway and out through the alley 
after his companions, whom Wallingford 
had already followed. They were not 
waiting for him, by any means, but this 
time were genuinely interested in getting 
away from the law, each man darkly sus- 
picious of all the others, and Wallingford, 
alone, serene in mind. 

In the hall, Willis, with a grin, thrust the 
black bag into his big pocket, and turned 
his attention to the terrified landlady and 
his brother officer of the wagon, who was 
just then mounting the stairs. 

‘“Case of plain coke jag,” he explained, 
and burst into the noisy room, from which 
the two presently emerged with the shriek- 
ing and inebriated man who had been 
brought upstairs but a short while before. 

In Wallingford’s room that night, 
Blackie Daw was just packing up to go to 
when Harvey 
Willis, now off duty, came up with the 
little black bag, which he dropped upon the 


| table, sitting down in one of the big chairs 


and laughing hugely. 

““Mr. Daw, shake hands with Mr. Willis, 
a friend of mine from Filmore,” said Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘Order a drink, Daw.”’ 

As he spoke he untied the bag, and, 
taking its lower corners, sifted the mixture 
of cards and greenbacks upon the table. 
Daw, in the act of shaking hands, stopped 
with gaping jaws. 

“What in Moses is that?” he asked. 

““Merely a little contribution from your 
Broadway friends,” Wallingford explained 
with a chuckle. ‘‘ Harvey, what do I owe 
out of this?” 

‘‘Well,” said Harvey, sitting down again 
and naming over the cast of characters on 


| his fingers, ‘‘there’s seven dollars for the 


room, and the tenner I gave Sawyer to go 
down on Park Row and hunt up a coke jag. 
Sawyer gets fifty. We ought to slip a 
twenty to the wagon-man. Sawyer will 
have to pay about a ten-case note for 
broken furniture, and I suppose you’ll want 
to pay this poor coke dip’s fine. That’s all, 
except me.”’ 

““Ninety-seven dollars, besides the fine,”’ 
said Wallingford, counting it up. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we say a hundred and fifty to cover 
all expenses, and about three hundred and 
fifty for you. How would that do?” 

“Fine!” agreed Harvey. ‘‘Stay right 
here and keep me busy at the price.” 

“Not me,” said Wallingford warmly. ‘I 
only did this because I was peevish. I 
don’t like this kind of money. It isn’t 
honest money. I don’t know how Phelps 
and Banting and Teller got this money.” 

Blackie Daw came solemnly over and 
shook hands with him. 

‘Stay amongst our midst, J. Rufus,’’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘We need an infusion of live 
ones on Broadway. Our best workers have 
grown jaded and effete, and our reputa- 
tion is suffering. Stay, oh, stay.” 

“No,” refused J. Rufus positively. ‘I 
don’t want to have anything more to do 
with crooks!” 
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Operate: 


Manufacturing Machinery 
of all kinds. 


Machine Tools of all kinds. 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Printers’ Machinery. 


Elevating and Conveying 
Machinery. 


Air, Vacuum and Water 
Pumps. 


Ventilating and Exhaust 
Fans and Blowers. 


Refrigerating Machines. 


Meat Cutters’ and Butchers’ 
Machines. 


Coffee Grinders and 


Roasters. 


Adding, Addressing and 
Office Printing Machines, 
etc., etc. 


Western Electric Motors 


Save 25 to 40 Per Cent. 


of power expense over old-style belt and shafting trans- 
mission. They do away with waste of power through 
operating shafting, loose wheels and idle machinery, and 
from the slipping of belts on pulleys, They also eliminate 
the dangers of accident attendant upon the use of shafts 
and belts. They permit quick and accurate speed varia- 
tion by the operator of a machine, adapting the speed to 
the particular requirements of the job in work, and they 
maintain the speed desired. Western Electric Motor 
Drive means increased production with decreased oper- 
ating expense. 


Western Electric Motors are made in over 200 different 
sizes, speeds and voltages —from |-12 H. P. up. 


i 
ENGINE LATHE 


Send for our booklets, No. 6001 ‘‘Save 25-40% of 
Your Power Expense” and No. 6013 ‘“‘ How to Increase 
Your Factory Productiveness’’ — free on request. 


oe 
PRINTING PRE 


463 West Stree 
New York 


$129 DOWN 


2615S. Clinton Street 
Chicago 


BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE | 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance, — 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free, 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Tabl 
adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library tabl 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the wa 
NWO RED TAPE—0On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. q 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 15 C STREET, PORTLAND, 
We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See R. R. Signs 


1c t ti tare: Pair 
‘Tilia Stereopticons | vis: 
ill | | [ce 9 ioe \send i handsome 1909 Free 
j sue \J/ With approved equipmentifor the Lec- | From a Bae ‘telling papain, money 
aN “ ture Hall, School, Church and Lodge. oe oak : breeding squabs. Market waiting. 


Views covering all subjects for instruc- 
tion and amusement. Profits assured in 
giving public entertainments, small 
capital required. Write for catalogue. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS 
Dept. 21, 49 Nassau St., New York 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or any kind of hide or skin with the hair on, soft, 
light, odorless and moth-proof for rug, robe, coat or gloves, and make them up 
when so ordered. 

But_first get our illustrated catalog, with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur tanners of large wild and domestic animal 
skins in the world. 

We make fur coats to sell, fur outside and fur lined; fur robes, gloves and 
mittens; also do taxidermy and head mounting. 


The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 585 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


We were first; the size, Dé 
and prolific breeding of 


Folia 
(eer 


Established 1783 


OR THE YOUN 


:s 


By Walter S. 
Cottingham 
Will properly 
direct the steps 
of any ambi- 
tious youngman 
to a successful 
career. 
For a few cents 
the experience of 
one of the world’s 
greatest business 
nrenis yours. Neg- 
lect to read this 
book and you may 
sayasdidoneprom- 
inent man: 
“Tf some thirty 
years ago this book 
had been put in my 
hands I would have 
done better work.” 
A.W.Thompson, presi- 
dent Inland Steel Co., 
says: “I have read the 
book with very much 
interest.” 
H., Gordon Selfridge(late 
manager for Marshall 
Field & Co.), of Selfridge 
& Co., London, says: “I 
should like to see it in the 
hands of every young man 
in this country who has a 
spirit of ambition and a 
desire to make his life a 
record.” 


F. F, Prentiss, presi- 
dent Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., 
says: “I have 
no hesitation in 
saying that read- 
| a ing it has made 
i me more thought- 
‘ful and I believe a better executive. It is the most 
interesting book of its kind I have ever read.” 


| Are you interested enough in your future 
‘to spend 75 cents? Let “Business Success” 
help you to success. It has helped many 
‘men now prominent in the world’s affairs. 


Act now. Price, 75 cents. 


_ Dodge Publishing Company 
218 East 23d St. Department P New York 
> 


| 
| 


BECOME A NURSE 
Ei 


: 


“IT owe my success to the 


| 
| 
| 


| Chautauqua School of Nursing” 


Mrs. Mary E. Tilton, King Ferry, N.Y. 


“Thave all the work I can do—receive $25 a 
week,” Méss Virginia Avens, 488 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
“On my last case I received $20 a week.” 
| Mrs. Elizabeth W, Stevich, 774 N.23d St., Phila., Pa. 
| We trained these women in their own homes 
| _ to become professional nurses. 
- Wehave trained thousands of others, beginners 
| and practical nurses, to earn $10 to $30 a week. 
IfYOU wanta larger sphere of influence, greater independ- 
and worthier remuneration, send TODAY for 52 page 
it Book explaining our method ; interesting stories of ex- 
je. by our graduates and endorsement by physicians. 


o 
_ The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
+ 305 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


LEARN BY MAI 
BEA® 


2500—$10,000 According to Ability 
> _Our courses are taught practically by 
ertified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 
Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
Ccounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing 
_ommercial Law, also “Bookkeeping and 
| Susiness Practice. 
i ,0u cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
‘cism - We GUARANTEE their practicability. 
R Write for Booklet N. 


‘| UlveRSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
a) 27-29 East 22d St., New York 


_ If You Want to Know 


HE BEST FARM PAPER 


a Send $1 for One Year, Weekly 
RURAL NEW-YORKER, 411 Pearl St., NewYork 
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““Pardon, 
You are Mademoiselle 
Girard!’’ 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


She was silent again. I understood that 
her conscience was a more formidable draw- 
back than her penury. 


“Monsieur, I said that you had asked 
me for a humiliating story—that I had 
poignant memories connected with La 
Voix. Here is one of them. 

“‘T set myself to override her scruples— 
to render this girl false to her employers! 

““Many men might have done so without 
remorse. But not a man like me. I am 
naturally high-minded, of the most sensi- 
tive honor. Even when I conquered at 
last, I could not triumph. Far from it! I 
blamed the force of circumstances furiously 
for compelling me to sacrifice my principles 
tomy purse. Hein? Iamno adventurer.” 


Enfin, the problem now was, where was I 
to hide her? Her portmanteau she had 
deposited at a railway station. Should we 
have it removed to another room, or to a 
pension? Both plans were open to objec- 
tions—a room would necessitate her still 
challenging discovery in restaurants; and 
at a pension she would run risks on the 
premises. A pretty kettle of fish if she was 
spotted while I was holding for the rise! 

We debated the point exhaustively. 
And, having yielded, she displayed keen 
intelligence in arranging for the best. 
Finally she declared: 

“Of the two things, a pension is to be 
preferred. Install me there as your sister! 
Remember that people picture me a wan- 
derer and alone; therefore, a lady who is 
introduced by her brother is in small dan- 
ger of being recognized as Mademoiselle 
Girard.”’ 

She was right, I perceived it. We found 
an excellent pension, where was un- 
known. I presented her as ‘“‘ Mademoiselle 
Henriette Durand, my sister.” And, to be 
on the safe side, I engaged a private sitting- 
room for her, explaining that she was 
somewhat nervous. 

Good! I waited breathless now for 
every edition of La Voix, thinking that her 
price might advance even sooner. But she 
closed at three thousand franes daily. 
Girard stood firm, but there was an upward 
tendency. Every afternoon I called on her. 
She talked about that conscience of hers 
again, sometimes, and it did not prove 
quite so delightful as I had expected when 
I paid a visit. Especially when I paid a 
bill as well. 


‘‘Monsieur, my disposition is most lib- 
eral. But when I had been mulcted in the 
second bill, I confess that I became a trifle 
downcast. I had prepared myself to nour- 
ish the girl wholesomely, as befitted the 
circumstances, but I had said nothing of 
vin superieur, and I noted that she was 
ordering it like water. The list of extras 
in those bills gave me the jumps, and the 
charges made for scented soap were noth- 
ing short of an outrage. 

“Well, there was but one more week to 
bear now, and during the week I allowed 
her to revel. This, though I was approach- 
ing embarrassments re the rent of my own 
attic! 

‘How strange is life! Who shall foretell 
the future? I had wrestled with my self- 
respect, I had nursed an investment which 
promised stupendous profits were I capable 
of carrying my scheme to a callous conclu- 
sion. But could I do it? Did I claim the 
prize, which had already cost me so much? 
Monsieur, you are a man of the world, a 
judge of character; I ask you, did I claim 
the prize, or did I not?” 

I regarded him, his irresolute mouth, his 
receding chin, his unquenchable thirst for 
absinthe. I paid no compliments. I said: 

“You claimed the prize.” 

“You have made a howler,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I did not claim it. The prize 
was claimed by the wife of a piano-tuner, 
who had discovered Mademoiselle Girard 
employed in the artificial flower depart- 
ment of the Printemps. I read the blood- 
curdling news at nine o’clock on a Friday 
evening; and at nine-fifteen, when I hurled 
myself, panic-stricken, into the pension, 
the impostor who had tricked me out of 
three weeks’ board and lodging had already 
done a bolt. I have never had the joy of 
meeting her since.” 


’ 
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This Valuable Book 


Sent with our Compliments 


1000 Requests in One Day 


Nota Burroughs 


Topics Discussed 


How the Stone Age Man “Kept 
Books”’ 
Beginnings of Mathematicsand 
Commercial Bookkeeping 
Vhe Abacus and Other Calcu- 
lating Devices 

Business Practice in Ancient 
Babylon 

Origin of the “Carbon Copy” 

Charles Babbage’s “ Difference 
Engine” 

Birth of the Modern Adding 
Machine 


Short Cut Suggestions: 

Daily Cash Balances 

Stock Records and Inventories 

Comparative Statements of 
Operating Expenses 

Methods of Analyzing Out- 
standing Accounts 

How a Trial Balance Can be 
Handled with Accuracy and 
Quickness 

Recapitulation of Sales in a 
Retail and Wholesale Store 

How to Handle Monthly State- 
ments 

Proving Your Daily Postings 
—A Prevention of ‘Trial 
Balance Troubles 

A Shorter and Better Way to 
Handle Cash Received 

Checking Invoices by Machin- 
ery 

Handling a Pay Roll with Quick 
Accuracy 

Getting Cost of Day Labor 

Labor Costs byJobs—A Shorter 
Way 

Material Cost by Jobs 

Finding Cost of Pieces 

Cotton Invoices Made in one- 
third the Time 

Saving Time in Adding and 
Listing ‘fons and Cwt. 

Handling Addition of Feet, 
Inchesand Fractionsof Inches 

AScheme for Reconciling Bank 
Balances 

Adding and Listing Hours and 
Minutes in Less Time 

Checking by Grand ‘l'otals 

Checking Statistics 
Etc., Ete. 


book gives 
the history of ac- 
counting, starting from 
before the time when con- 
tracts were recorded by notches 
on a stick. Interesting as a novel—in- 
structive as a text-book. It gives in concrete 
form nearly a hundred suggestions for short-cuts 
in accounting, and new ways for handling detail that will 
help any business man—manager, accountant or clerk — 
to attain to a better day’s work. It is not a Burroughs 
Catalog. It is a result of scholarly research and business 
experience which you’ll read with pleasure and profit. 
It’s worthy of a place in your library. Write for it—on 
your letterhead—or fill out the coupon. 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machines 


have been the inspiration for many of the improved methods discussed 
in the book and in use to-day. 

No matter what the size of your business, whether you employ a 
staff of clerks or do your own accounting, there is a Burroughs to meet 
your requirements. There are 58 styles of Burroughs, and if one of 
these doesn’t fit your business we’]l make one that will. A Burroughs 
will take care of all the brain-numbing details quickly and accurately, 
and leave time for you and your clerks to get other things done. 


A FREE TRIAL 
of a Burroughs in your own business will convince you of its efficiency. 
When you write for our complimentary 
Pe book, **A Better Day's Work,’’ ask also 
fi —>“S2em,, for information about the Burroughs, 


7 and be sure to state the nature of your 
business. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company # 
99 Burroughs Block : 
@@ Detroit, Michigan 
~¢g 65 High Holborn 

London, W.C. 
England 


/ 


Please send me one free 
copy—‘‘A Better Day’s Work.”’ 


S.E.P.—Dec. 5 


Firm name. 


Kind of business 


Extremes of a 
Temperature Cannot Affect &S 
Contents of THERMOS BOTTLES | 


With a Thermos Bottle you can keep liquids steaming hot in { 
the coldest weather or ice cold in the hottest weather,—at home | | 
for luncheons, nursery or sick-room—or when outdoors any time. * 


Keeps Liquids 
Steaming Hot 
24 Hours 


Peary keeps liquid nourish- 
ment steaming hot in 
Thermos Bottles in the 
Arctic regions. 


Keeps Liquids 
Ice Cold For 
3 Days 


Richard Harding Davis 
carried ice in Thermos 
Bottles into the heart 
of the Congo jungles in 
Africa for first time. 


The Ideal Gift 


4 for holidays, weddings, 
birthdays—a gift of 
value to man, woman 
§ or child. 


The Thermos Jar 


Beware of imitations and 
infringements. If dealer 
can’t supply you we 
will on receipt -of 
price. Pints $3.75, 
quarts $5.75, 


Write For Booklet. 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 


keeps solid foods 
like bottle keeps of New York 
| liquids — hot or 533 Fifth Avenue 


\ cold as desired. 


New York City [~ 


All Safety Razor Blades 


Including all double-edged blades espe- 2ic 
cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your 

dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and return your 
own blades better than new at this trifling cost. 
State make of blades and we will send you a con- 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
EKEENEDGE CoO.,, 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 


\N r 
MCCUE 


Nye 
MSS 


I make a specialty of fine Die Stamped Stationery for personal cor- 
respondence. My new system enables me to furnish this high-grade 
stationery for less than one-third the price others ask. Hundreds 
of pleased customers all over the U. S. express delight and surprise 
at the low price and high quality of my stationery. AllI askisa 
small trial order —send me 50c for a sample lot of Letter Paper, 
Envelopes and Postcards Die Stamped with your Monogram or 
Initial —I guarantee not only to please and surprise you, but that 
you could not duplicate the value elsewhere for three times the 
price. If you don't care to order a sample lot, write me anyhow; 
let me send my samples. I also make all kinds of business and 
professional stationery, visiting cards, etc. 


FRED H.McCLURE, Box A 462, Detroit, Mich. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only10c. Agts. 
wanted. 50 percent. Big bargain list, coupons and 
a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Free! We Buy 
Stamps. C.E. Hussman Co., Dept. 8-1, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A New Pipe Mixture in 
the Handy Box 


For a bang up good smoke try 


Frishmuth’s 
Cube Mixture 
Tobacco 


It’s packed in the handy box 
that fits the hip pocket. Can 
always have it with you just as 
clean and fresh as originally 
packed. All its original mois- 
ture and flavor retained. 

A cool, satisfying smoke that 
will not bite the tongue. It’s 
a cube-cut tobacco. 

10 Cents a Box 


Try and get it from your dealer; if he 
hasn’t it send us 10 cents and we will 
send you a full size box. 


FRISHMUTH BRO. & CO., Inc., 
17th Street and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N.- The Oldest Independent Tobacco (| 
Se. Manufacturers in the Country. | 


/ Gold edges. 50c. per 
| pack. go picture backs, } 
dainty colors and gold. — 


}. 40 regulation backs, 
} Most durable 25¢. card 

made. More sold than 
| all others combined. 


iew 200-page book, ‘‘Card Games and How to Play 
Them,” latest rules. Sent prepaid for 6 flap ends from ¥ 
Bicycle tuck boxes or l5c. in stamps. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 10, Cincinnati, U.S.A. ff 


strong, silky 
_waterproof fab- 
ric— plaid-lined 
hood. Complete pro- 
tection from cold and rain. 
ed, Dark Blue, Golden 
Brown or Tan. 
Ask your dealer for the 
Best-Yette” storm cape, 
or send $3.75 for cape, express 
prepaid, Give child’s age. 
NEW YORK MACKINTOSH CO. 
114 Bleecker Street, New York 


FOR BOYS. A 2c stamp 
q sent today will bring you 
our interesting 80-Page 
Catalog, full of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of 

" all manner of electrical 
novelties—Motors, Dynamos, Telephones, Telegraph Instruments, 
“*Wireless,’? Lamps, Flashlights, Miniature Electrical Railways, 
etc. Every boy should havethis book—it's the greatest electrical ed- 
ucational emporium ever produced—just in time for the Holidays— 
contains hundreds of suitable suggestions for Xmas gifts. Prices low. 
A 2c stamp gets it—send todayto § 

Voltamp Electric Mfg. Co. 

Post Building, Baltimore, Md. =&A 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Our Practical 
Cousins 


| A Shilling Turned is a Luxury 
Earned 


By Zaida Ben-Ytsuf 


HE English have always been accused 
AR of taking their pleasures seriously, 

but that trait is the merest circum- 
stance to the seriousness with which they 
take money-matters, large and small. In 
the first place, it is to them a deadly ear- 
mark of vulgarity and inexperience (par- 
ticularly American) to spend any money 
carelessly or to pay a bill without first 
scrutinizing its details most carefully. 
The habit is no doubt born of necessity, 
for Europe, including England, still has its 
elastic scale of charges. In London alone 
there are several smart restaurants where 
prices are omitted on the menu ecard. 
Almost all small shops and many large 
ones continue to mark their goods in private 
cipher. Deductions are obvious. There is 
one price for the new-rich (again particu- 
larly American), one for the person of title, 
and yet another for the One Who Knows. 
For example, the writer once had occasion 
to search for a special article at a milliner’s. 
What the saleswoman had to show was not 
according to requirements. They men- 
tioned the price of the substitute they 
offered. When this was seen to have no 
effect they reduced this price; and, finally, 
to one’s intense disgust it was discovered 
that a genuine reluctance to take some- 
thing one does not want was mistaken for 
a method of bargaining; and in this in- 
stance the price of the article was prac- 
tically cut in half before the pestered 
customer could go out of the place. 

So one learns, and a little later ventures 
to profit by the knowledge. On the next 
visit to a Bond Street shop something like 
this may happen. The prospective cus- 
tomer enters a furrier’s to examine an 
article in the window; it is brought for her 
inspection and the price is named at eleven 
guineas. The enlightened—we will say — 
American, anxious to get through with an 
unpleasant type of shopping says, as shortly 
as may be, ‘Go and ask your manager 
what is the best price you can make for 
this; say it is for cash and I am in a hurry.” 
The saleswoman returns to say that the 
price is seven guineas! This is an actual 
incident, and is, besides, a fair example of 
the general state of affairs. One London 
shop has for years practiced this pernicious 
custom at its Fifth Avenue branch, and 
more than one New York woman has been 
known to leave without purchasing, and 
never return, simply because she refused to 
be compelled to haggle in order to avoid 
overcharge. 

Cosmopolitan Americans are often stared 
at with surprise or suspicion by their 
less experienced countrymen when they 
permit a sensible and practical habit 
acquired abroad to be applied to home 
incidents. It is right and proper to under- 
stand fully just what one is paying for, and 
to have no false sentiment about it; we 
have, as a nation, much to learn in such 
matters, but let us pray the day may never 
come when Americans will be so entirely 
practical as their neighbors across the 
water. 

There are actually—it is no fiction — 
hundreds of retail firms who exist on the 
published fact that Lord This and Lady 
That “patronize” their shops, and these 
dear, perfectly-pzactical personages lend 
their names for a very positive pro quo. 
There are thousands of them often un- 
pleasantly hard up, and they are always 
willing to turn an honest shilling or its 
equivalent, if it is ‘cricket,’ and running 
up enormous bills or lending one’s name 
apparently is “cricket” in England. Of 
course the impression made on individuals 
or general public by the judicious use of a 
titled client’s name does not always imply 
that these clients are of the non-paying 
class—far from it—but to fail to make 
capital out of the fact that one had such 
a client would be rank stupidity in English 
opinion; the manner in which one uses it 
is of no matter whatever. 

I once happened to be one of several 
persons waiting in the reception-room of 
what is called a Nursing Home, something 


which corresponds to an American private 


No Stropping 


E will use it, never 

fear! And thank you 

from his heart every time 
he shaves. 

e Over two million men are 

| using the Gillette—any one 

of them will tell you he would 

not be without it for ten times 


its cost. 


: Shaving in the old way is the bane of a 
; man’s life. It means time wasted at the 
barber-shop—or tedious stropping and 
scraping with the old-fashioned razor, with 
the certainty of cuts and scratches if he is 
2 nervous or in a hurry. Besides, as you 
= know, he is not always shaved when he 
é ought to be. 


New York 
Times Building 


Heat Regulator 


Saves on Your Coal 
30 Days to Try—60 Days to Pay 


Prove it for yourself. We send it all ready 
to put up on 30 Days’ Free Trial to convince 
you it will do just what we say it will. Any- 
one who can use a screw-driver can attach it to 
any furnace, steam or hot water heater. 


The Chicago Heat Regulator 


keeps even heat, whether the weather outside 
be below zero or above freezing. That 
means health and 25% coal saved. 

The Thermostat keeps the temperature 
just as you want it during the day. Set the 
Time-Set at night and it will open the damp- 
ers at any hour you desire in the morning. 
No getting up early to warm up the house. 

te) Send for our Free Booklet today, which gives 
all particulars—Don’t wait for zero weather. 


“The Chicago’ Heat Regulator Company 
Dept. 1, 42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Or, Otterville Mfg. Co., Canadian Agts., Otterville, Ont. 


5 Acres $100 


Payable $5 Monthly. Near Atlantic City, N. J. 


Fertile soil especially adapted for fruits, truck 
and poultry. Excellent markets, near 3 main line 
railroads and 2 large manufacturing towns. Mild, 
healthful climate, pure water, early crops. Excel- 
lent shipping facilities to New York and Philadel- 
phia. Write for bookletandmap. White peopleonly. 


Daniel Frazier Co., 682 Bailey Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


This 


Just the Thing for a Christmas Present 
The Little ShaverPencil Sharpener 
For the office, home or school, 
practical, useful and ornamental. 
Shaves pencil to as blunt or fine 
point as you like without breaking 
the lead. Sent postpaid on trial 
to responsible parties agreeing to 
return it postpaid or remit the price 
$1.00. Better ordera Little Shaver 
at once. Pat'd and manf’d by E, L, 
McDivitt, P.O. Box 8, Belvidere, Ill. 


Most Burglars Enter Through Windows 


ROSENBERG’S 


ny 


Wanted 


Give Him a Gillette 
Safety Razor for Christmas 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
206 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 


Allette 


NO STROPPING NOHONING 


atect ties Automatic Sash Lock 


IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST BURGLAR INSURANCE 


No mechanical skill required to fit it to any sash — the only tool necessary, a screw-driver. _ 
merely shutting the window, IT LOCKS AUTOMATICALLY. You can sleep by the open 
without sacrificing security, as it locks the sashes securely at any desired point w 
top or bottom or both. You can not forget to lock your window; 
locked when open or shut. 


No Burglar’s “Jimmy” Can Pry it Loose 


It might splinter the sash to pieces, but the lock would hold. 

from the outside—no knife can 

It is an entirely new principle and locks to stay locked. 
together, no matter how far separated and 

PREVENTS RATTLING OF WINDOWS 3 F 

Fits any new or old style window and does not interfere with other sash locks which are 

use. Retail Price, 50 Cents, at all hardware dealers. If your dealer will not supply you, W 

An interesting Booklet tells more about this wonde 

burglar proof lock. Write for ittoday, It’s free. 

Climax Lock & Ventilator Co., Dept. A. Ellicott Square, BUFFALO 


The Gillette makes shaving easy. Takes 
only five minutes for a smooth, satisfying 
shave, no matter how rough the beard or 
tender the skin. 


No stropping, no honing. Any man can 
use it. Itis the one razor that is safe—can- 
not cut his face—and it is the only razor 
that can be adjusted for a light or a close 
shave. 


A man is conservative. He takes to the 
Gillette like a duck to water once he gets 
acquainted — but, as with other improye- 
ments, it sometimes takes a woman to lead i 
him to it. | 


The Gillette makes a beautiful gift, with 
its triple silver-plated handle, in velvet 
lined, full leather case. ! 

Standard set, as illustrated above, $5.00, 

Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 

Send for illustrated booklet today. 

The Gillette is on sale at all leading 
jewelry, drug, cutlery, hardware and sport- 
ing goods stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write to us. 


Chicago 
Stock Exchange Building 


Safet 
Raver 


t)\ is the neatestand 
“most convenient 
SSS“ device made to 
hold glasses. q 
Chain winds up when not in use 
andprevents mislaying them. Asa 


Christmas Present 


it is excellent, Sold by jewelers and 0 I= 
ticians or postpaid direct from us. ; 
up. Our free catalog describes 30 styles. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane 
Est. 1832 NewYork | 


$11.00 Starts You in Business’ 


Operate Premium Machines. Combinesselling chew- 
ing gum and merchandise. Onemachine and1M gum > 
cost $11. 1000 extra gum $1.50. Makes money any- 
where. Pays for itself quickly—then 200% | 
Ji ip Works for you likeaslave, day and night. Neat, accu- 
SSS rate,wellmade. Soldoutright. Immediate shipment. | 
PREMIUM VENDING CO., Smithfield Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


——sorip comronT? 
The Worth | 
Cushion Sh oe 


Sole 

A MATTRESS FOR THE FOOT. 
Moisture-Proof Sole. 

Send postal for illustrated catalogue. || 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY | 

‘ 406 V Washington St., Boston — 
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pax 


hen open . 
it is a . 


Cannot be 


be inserted between the sashes to P 
Draws sashes 


LAMB CHOPS 
are given a delightful 


piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Ideal Sauce for Soups, 
Gravies, Stews, Fish, 
Cheese, Game and 


Salads. 


Assists Digestion. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


For the Small Investor— 


The Accumulative Bond, 
compelling the saving of 
smallsums. Purchasable 
in tenyearly paymentsand 
maturing in either 10 or 15 
years, each payment earn- 
ing 6 per cent. interest, 
compounded annually. 


For the Large Investor— 


f The Coupon Gold Bond issued in multi- 
| ples of $100 at par; maturing in 10 years for 
| the face value with 6 per cent. interest. 


An Ideal Investment— Because 


~ ___ Our Bonds are secured by the assets of 

% Safety the New York Central Realty Company, 
composed wholly of New York realty, As this realty was 
purchased in acreage and is being constantly developed 
by us, it constitutes a steadily growing security of the 
highest order, 

7 Bd Our Bonds can be surrendered 
Availability—?: cash at any time before 
maturity for the entire investment, with interest. 

: e: Our Bonds earn 6 per cent. for every dol- 
P rofit—2" invested —the highest interest compat- 
ible with absolute safety. 

Our literature will interest you. Let us know which 
form of Bond fits your finances and we 
will tell you more about it. . 
New York Central Realty Co. 
Suite 1164, 1328 Broadway, New York 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,250,000) 
We want agencies in every city and offera 


liberal proposition to men of character. 
Write for particulars. 


= 
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(a Snowless Coasting 
Boys and Girls, Get a Rockaway. Runs on roller bearings. Can 
Safely coast without snow anywhere a sled runs. No dragging 
New guiding principle. Safety brake regulates speed. Sent 
direct $3.50; express prepaid east Rocky Mountains. Order 
_ from this ad. ; money back if not satisfied. Wholesalers, dealers, 
\order big for Christmas. 
Write for free booklet —‘‘Snowless Coasting."’ 


THE ROCKAWAY COASTER CO., 66 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Blankets 
_ From the Mill. We Pay Freight 


Sci) Buy yourrugs, carpets, blankets 
and curtains from the mill; save 
half the’ money these articles 
§ usually cost. Send for our new 
and handsomely illustrated cat- 
alogue, showing latest styles 
and designs in actual colors. 
Just think! We sell the well- 
known REGAL RUGS, reyersi- 
ble, a//-wool finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our 


BRUSSELLO ART RUG 


44 at $2.00 is the greatest rug 
value known. Finest quality 
of Lace Curtains, per pair, 45c 
and up. It will pay you to 
write today for our catalogue. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


“Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 


ving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Watch Fobs 
Send for my free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
EDERICK T, WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 
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hospital. Into this room, wherein the 
occupants sat as restless and silent as they 
always are in waiting-rooms the world over, 
there bustled a tall, gaunt woman, looking 
very professional, so far as her neat uniform 
went. Her business was to tell one of the 
waiting clients that Miss , proprietor 
and head nurse, was engaged and could not 
see her for half an hour. 

Ineradicable habit, however, and the 
practical instinct of both proprietor and 
employee could never permit a golden 
opportunity such as this to pass unused. 
Therefore the business which concerned 
the head nurse and a possible patient must 
be shouted so that the whole roomful of 
people} may be impressed with the fact 
that a duchess occupied the attention of 
Miss at that moment. Three times 
in the delivery of a short message did that 
woman make it clear to all whom she 
intended it to concern that a duchess 
(which duchess was left unsaid) was being 
massaged. 

The root of the custom is in deep; more 
correctly speaking, it is very high up, and 
begins with By Royal Warrant to His 
Majesty, which is a very costly form of 
advertising for any firm to embark upon. 
There are too many strings attached to 
the honor. It is much like having a title 
conferred. To write Sir before his name 
will have cost—say, the King’s physician — 
two hundred pounds in court and other 
fees for the investiture, but is a good busi- 
ness investment in England, if the ambi- 
tious gentleman can afford to tie up so 
much real money and accept the social 
burden which follows. 

Fortunately his present Majesty is most 
particular that tradesmen’s and other 
bills shall be promptly paid by the house- 
hold officials. Etiquette requires that a bill 
shall be rendered but once to Royalty. 

Customs that prevailat country housesare 
often positively revolting to the ‘‘vulgar’”’ 
provincial American newly introduced to 
such things. It is true that the inhospit- 
able plague of excessive tipping has es- 
tablished itself in America for some time 
past, but I think in no degree as it exists in 
England among corresponding social sets 
—sets among whom visits are a finely-cal- 
culated exchange of values, at houses where, 
between the hostess’ bridge table and the 
demands of her servants, a visit entails 
personal expenses quite equal to the most 
extravagant hotel; where, too, the show 
guests are often “‘persuaded”’ to come, and 
gowns are worn by certain influential 
women for exactly so much off the bill, if 
a new client is guided to its maker. 

In a daily paper there appeared at fre- 
quent intervals, last June, an advertisement 
in which a “titled gentleman, with fine 
country manor and estate,’’ announced 
that he was arranging a ‘‘house-party,”’ 
for terms pleaseapply. I donot imply that 
all or even many country house-parties are 
formed by such means, but it is certainly 
an example of eminently practical use for 
a noble house and title. Another ad- 
vertisement, which appeared only twice, 
explained that a Lady who was expert at 
arranging menus and bridge would act as 
hostess for American family or bachelor. 
Highest credentials, no salary required. 

A touch of English delicacy is introduced 
by a well-known actor invited to this 
year’s garden-party, who advertised in 
the newspapers that he was prevented 
from obeying the commands of Majesty 
because the people commanded his pres- 
ence at a certain provincial town, which 
was named. Sandwiched into the account 
of a banquet to some English Royalty 
visiting a foreign country will be the fact 
that So-and-So’s mineral water was served. 
“Why not?” says the practical editor. 
““That one line will pay the cost of the cable 
message.’’ Quite in line with this is the way 
fashion papers in England, French-English 
editions included, will deliver over their 
reading pages en bloc and only report as 
fashionable such things as their advertisers 
are selling. 

For downright unsentimental prudence 
the system of hiring out their homes to 
strangers must seen curious to American 
ideas. But the practical English mind sees 
nothing undesirable in it. High and low, 
they all do it, regardless of actual necessity. 
The beds in which their children have slept, 
and will again, their dearest books to be 
bent and thumbed by strange hands, the 
family china to be counted at so many 
shillings (or pounds) per dish, cracked or 
perfect as it may happen to be. To a 
simple American mind there has always 
been something akin to shame at the 


YULETIDE is the TIME 

To make those around YOU ——HAPPY. 
‘ What BETTER or more SUBSTANTIAL 
S$ present can you give than a box of *‘ Knotair’’ 


GUARANTEED Lisle-like hose? 

The kind that won't break through, GUAR- 
ANTEED to wear and remain whole for SIX 
MONTHS or NEW ONES— FREE 


Santa Claus will send a box of ‘‘ Knotair’' Men's or 


in any convenient way. 


More Comfort— Less Darning: That’s the password for the 


+ 
$ 
t 
; 
4 
2 coming year. 
2 j Begin right — From the feet up. 
i Pull on a pair of ‘* Knotair’’ hose. 
4 You'll be in it— Heels and Toes. 
| For a half a year or more. 
Or better still — make ita YEAR. 
Buy a dozen pairs — You can’t go wrong. 
Because we’ll make it right. 


tion like ‘‘ Knotair,’’ 


quainted with ‘* Knotair."’ 


you with a GUARANTEE —— 
That’s just as good as the hose we make— 
You can prove this for $2.00. 


A trial box will prove this —Your Wife, Mother or Sister will 


attest it. Can we say more? It’s up to you — Say when. 


At the best stores everywhere, or if not represented in your town, 


write direct to Mill. 
: Kinks.’’ It’s free. 
fis Representative dealers wanted in 
| every town — Write now 


Write now for booklet, ‘‘ Knotair 


Are your Hose 
' sheer as 


thi 


Woinen’s any size or color to any address in the United 
States, enclosing a handsome Xmas card with your name and the 
Season's Greetings, upon receipt of $2.00 (Silk Lisle $3.00). Remit 


A year’s supply of fine, strong, sheer hose, Black, Tan or Slate, 
half in Men’s Cashmere if you want them— No other combina- 


And the dye never runs, fades or crocks — Because we have our 
own peculiar method— You’ll say so too when you become ac- 


We spin the yarn, knit the hose, dye to color, and sell it to 
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Men’s Hose in Black, Tan and Slate, fine lisle-like | 
quality, sizes 94% to 12; packed one size, six pairs ina 
box (assorted colors ifdesired). Price $2.00 the box. 
Guaranteed to wear SIX MONTHS or MORE. 

Women’s Hosiery in Black and Tan, fine lisle-like 
quality, ‘‘¢terlaced garter splicing,’ sizes 8 to 
10%; packed one size, six pairs in a box (assorted 
colors if desired). Price $2.00 the box. Guaranteed 
to wear SIX MONTHS or MORE. 

Men’s Cashmere Hose, fine-combed Australian 
Yool, in Black only, sizes 944 to 12; packed one 
size, six pairs ina box. Price $2.00 the box. Guar- 
anteed to wear SIX MONTHS or MORE. 

Men’s Pure Silk Lisle Hose, made in Black, Tan, 
Gray, Navy Blue, Burgundy, Green, Heliotrope, all 
fashionable shades, sizes 944 to 12; packed one size, 
six pairs in a box (assorted colors if desired). Price 
$3.00 the box. Guaranteed to wear SIX MONTHS 
or MORE. 

Women’s Pure Silk Lisle Hosiery, made in Black, 
White, Tan, Ox-blood, Copenhagen, Green, Helio- 
trope, Purple, Pink, Sky Blue, all fashionable 
shades, sizes 8 to 10%; packed one size, six pairs 
in a box (assorted colors if desired). /y/er'aced 

garter spiicing, Price $3.00 the box. Guar- 
anteed to wear SIX MONTHS or MORE. 


“* Wearers 
™ of Rice & 
Hutchins’ Shoes 
are comfortably, 
tastefully and eco- 
’ — pomically shod.”’ 


There’s a reason! 
SST EE ET ew 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C&H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. 
C. PER 
PAIR 


Your Dealer or 
by Mail. Give espe 
size shoe. Men’s _ ~ <a 

or Women’s. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


A boot like this for man or boy is the best 


thing in footwear that money can buy 
for winter wear. 


ble, warm and dry. Made in “All 
America’ high cut blucher, 12 to 17-inch 


top, tan oil grain stock, with solid heavy soles. 


be ACCORDING 
P rice $5.50 UP (75 oRana) 
BY EXPRESS 50 CENTS EXTRA. 


Our well-known Brands of Shoes are sold generally _ 
by Dealers throughout the U.S. & 


Write to-day for Our Family Footwear Catalogue. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
Dept. A, 10 and 12 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Storm-proof, dura- 


For 10c 


\ SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
troduce my big Catalogue of 
\ ‘loys, Games and Musical 
! Novelties I will, on receipt of 
10c, send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Nov- 
Sat- 


elty you ever heard. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King 
395 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 
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Cyclopedia of 
APPLIED 


Six volumes; 3,000 
pages, 7x10 inches; over 
2,000 special drawings, 
diagrams, photographs, ~ 
tables, formulas, etc., 
supplemented with a 
series of practical test 
questions; bound in 
half red morocco and 
carefully indexed for 
ready reference. 


All types of electrical 
appliances are given 
special attention,every subject treated by a prac- 
tical,technical expert—written plainlyand clearly. 
This work is the best and most complete Home 
Study instructor and reference work ever pub- 
lished —just the books for the student and self- 
taught man. To introduce our Home Study 
Courses from which the Cyclopedia was com- 
piled, we make this special 


Free Five Day Offer 


Without deposit—sent by prepaid-express for 5 
days’ FREE examination if you mentionthename 
of your employer and occupation. If you wish to 
keep the books pay $2.00 within five days and 
$2.00 a month until you have paid the special 
$18.60 price; otherwise notify us to send for the 
books at our expense. Regular price is $36.00. 
Order within 30 days and we will include FREE 
for one year as a monthly supplement, the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


A regular $1.50 monthly, full of special articles and interest- 
ing photographs on technical topics written in popular form. 


Some of the Subjects Treated 


Electric Wiring— Electric Bell Wiring—Electric Telegraph — 
less Telegraphy—Telautograph—Theory, Calculation, 
ind Construction of Generators and Motors—Types of 
and Motors— Elevators — Direct Current Motors— 
riven Machine Shop Tools—Electric Lighting— 
t Railways—Alternating Current Motors—Single 
Phase Electric Railway — Electric Welding— Mercury Vapor 
mnverter—Management of Dynamos and Motors—Power 
Stations— Central Station Engineering— Central Station De- 
sign—Storage Batteries— Power Transmission —Alternating 
Current Machinery—Synchronous Motor, Induction Motor, 
Transformer, Rotary Converter, Frequency Changer, etc. 
—Telephony—Automatic Telephone— Wireless Telephony 
—Telephone Line Protection—Telegraphone, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U.S. A, 
SS Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 12-5-'08 


LIVING MUSIC BOX 


. 
ne rezisered Geisler Rollers 
our famous U. S. Pat. No. 50853 
A Cheer Bringer for Every Household, 
Delightful Music for Everybody. 
This isa special-bred strain of Canaries directly 
imported from our own hatcheriesin Germany. 
Their song is entirely different from the ordi- 
\ y Canary, and far superior to anything 
yuu have ever heard. It is simply marvel- 
nus how a Jittle bird like this can bring 
forth such a volume of sweet, rich, melo- 


KX” dious tones. They live about ten years. 
™ )btainable only from us; sold direct at 


Wireles: 


is the registered 


. lowest price possible. 
WA, GUARANTEED SONGSTERS, $5. 
% Other varieties from §2.00 up. Sent 
by express anywhere in the United 
1, live arrival guaranteed. 
Beware of Imitators. Cage and Bird's inside wing must 


be stamped with our registered Trade-Mark, ‘‘ Living-Music- 
Box.” Ellerbe, N. C., May 2, '08 
“*Living-Music-Box’’ arrived in first class condition after 
traveling 1000 miles. A boy brought him 12 miles from the Ex- 
press Office and he sang most of the way in his lap. I know 
the Ss of eve i 1 this country, but none equals my lit- 


singer in America. Pattz and Caruso 
on Mrs. J. W. BETHEL. 

¢ vated Catalogue and Proef Free. 
MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. A, Omaha, Nebr. 


\—_ Largest Mail Order Bird House in the World. Estab. 1888, 


For His 
: -mas Gift 


uy hima beautiful transparent handle, three-blade 
len Rule pocket knife No. 3, same as above cut. 
.odge emblem or personal photo on one side and 
name and address on the other side. All knives 
forged from finest razor steel and are fully guar- 
anteed. Makes a useful and treasured gift. Price, 
prepaid, $1.60 


A Family Gift 


Show your good taste this 
Christmas by providing 
for the comfort 
) of the home 
with a Kyndu 
Chair or Couch, 


Real Rest in a 


66 Kyndu” 


A chair for everybody. A mark of the well appointed home. 
To see it and to sit in i to make you want it. Ask your 
dealer. Also write us for fine free booklet. 


KYNDU MFG. CO., 738 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
positions’’—no “‘ ruled lines’’—no 


** shading '’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 


full descriptive matter, free, address Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Everything new in photography. 


Camera Craft Carries the most advertising, 
Samplecopyupon request. bs 
ress: 727 Call Bldg, SAM Francisco, Cal. 


Address: 727 Call Bldg. 
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thought of letting unknown persons take 
possession of their sacred personal home 
for the sake of a few extra dollars, but not 
all our English cousins. The cold fact is 
that many who own their town house could 
not possibly have their country one unless 
they did let one or the other each season to 
some stranger, of late years so often the 
despised American. Many an old family 
must let its shooting, ancestral home and 
all, once every few years in order to keep 
the thing going at all; but the advent 
of the stranger is not in any degree the 
bitter pill it would be to a less practical 
nation. 

One may go into almost any “great” 
house by the mere payment of a fee to 
the porter and housekeeper. Indeed, few 
things give the newcomer more of a shock 
than to realize that, granted the fact one 
may enter at all, the dignified person in 
black silk is anxiously awaiting one’s five- 
shilling tip. Tips are the time-honored 
heritage of the lower classes, from the waiter 
in a public restaurant, who, as it is well 
known, rarely has a regular wage but 
depends entirely upon gratuities, to the 
man who comes to one’s house to read the 
gas meter, or the carpenter who is working 
for no master but himself. I am told that 
even a policeman will not disdain to take 
one’s ‘‘tuppence,” though I have never 
tried to prove it. ‘‘Why not?” they say. 
“You have more than we.”’ But the whole 
thing is pitiful in the extreme, for it means 
not only an inherited servility but an uncon- 
scious conviction that they always will be 
where they are now. 

There are many good points about class 
distinctions; even an inexperienced Amer- 
ican can see that by such means much 
restlessness of spirit may be avoided, but 
it develops many side issues that are apt 
to make him impatient. It may be a ’bus 
conductor, earning thirty shillings a week, 
who stands in front of a passenger and says 
“Thank you” repeatedly, until you dis- 
cover that that is the formula by which he 
asks for your fare. This is an instance 
chosen at random, yet even in this one 
example there is a whole volume of in- 
ference. So long, however, as he can be 
kept in his place, even by foolish formulas, 
anyth'ng is expedient. Every one, in fact, 
must be kept in his place, otherwise the 
whole social fabric would disintegrate. It 
would certainly never do for the lower 
classes to be able to drop their caste like 
an old coat. The marks must be so firmly 
ingrained that they stick forever, like a 
visible label. At an English railway 
station there came to the door of a first- 
class carriage an old man and woman. 
Externals proclaimed them to be thor- 
oughly decent, self-respecting persons. 
The man was not traveling, but the woman, 
somewhat feeble, was provided with the 
ticket that entitled her to travel in English 
luxury. Though she would have been 
much more comfortable in a second-class 
carriage, a seat in the first was hers by 
every reasonable right; and yet a respect- 
able-looking old man stood there in the 
door and actually whined: ‘‘ Please make 
room for a poor old woman!” That was 
“their place.” 

Again, if I, who must be my own house- 
keeper, should venture into my own 
kitchen once a day, for what I consider 
good and sufficient reason, I know perfectly 
well that my cook will announce to my 
neighbor’s cook or to my own upstairs 
maid that her mistress is certainly ‘‘no 
class’; she may even tell me so to my face 
if she chances to get drunk. An American 
friend told me of her disgust at the con- 
dition of a furnished house she proposed to 
hire. ‘‘Does not your mistress ever come 
downstairs to see for herself?’’ asked she 
of the servant who ‘‘ went”’ with the house. 
“Oh, my, no,” exclaimed the woman; 
““Mrs. —— is a reall lady.” 

Really, taking it altogether, Americans 
are an awful lot of bother over in Europe, 
what with their insistence on warm rooms, 
baths and fresh linen, and wanting to take 
all the best things away with them to a 
place like America! 

Quite naturally they recognize that, if 
the Americans are to have anything nice or 
mellow at all, they must come over here 
to get it, and it is particularly kind and 
prudent to make the process of buying 
and selling as mutually interesting as is 
possible. 

But during this past summer there has 
gone up a large and dismal howl all over 
Europe from shop and hotel proprietors. 
The worm has turned. Their despised and 
succulent prey, the Rich American, has 


December 5, 190§ 


DEPEND for your patronage entirely upon 

your first order. Wouldn’t it be foolish 

then to send you anything but a cigar that 
will ‘‘make good’? It’s worth while to get 
a chance to ‘‘show you’’—and that’s why 
I’m willing to lose on your initial order. 

If I were a retailer and wanted toc or three for 
a quarter for my Panatelas, I wouldn’t be over- 
charging you—that’s the price you pay every time 
you buy a cigar of same quality at retail. I sell 
more cigars than fooo retailers combined — make 
every cigar I sell, and sell them direct to you— 
the smoker, at factory prices. 

The fact that my business is constantly in- 
creasing and that it has tripled during 1908 is 
pretty good proof of the quality I deliver. 

I want you to get 100 of my Panatelas—and if 
it’s your first order, I'll send you the above five 
articles with my compliments of the season. If the 
cigar won’t make a customer of you, I’m “‘stung.” 


Morton R. Edwin Panatela 


is five inches long, made of the choicest Havana 
tobacco. And when I say Havana, I mean just 
what I say. .tis one of those cigars that makes 
you hate to throw away the butt, and you can 
take my word for it, you never smoked anything 
like it for less than roc. 

There is another reason why I can sell you roo 
Morton R. Edwin Panatelas at $2.40. Zdoa cash 
business. If I would sell you cigars on credit I 
would have to charge you more —to make good 
the losses on bad accounts. 


This Xmas Offer Holds Good Until 
December 31, 1908 


The five free articles go only with your first order—be 
that for 100 or 1000 cigars. I will, however, fill an addi- 
tional order and include the five Xmas gifts if Iam in- 
structed to ship direct to a friend of yours. Of course 
—you know my object. You can return any cigar you 
buy from me if you don’t like it. My cigars are never 
fully sold until you have smoked them, It’s easy to get 
your money back — just ask for it. 


Dept. A 64-68 and 67-69 W. 125th Street, New York 


Make remittance payable to Edwin Cigar Co. 
References: The State Bank of New York, Dun and Bradstreet’s, 


Mitel italian VU avril 


Mr. Edwin says that the readers of “The Saturday 
Evening Post” will never have this opportunity again, 
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Life Aboard Ship—The Life of Ease 


enjoyed to its fullest by taking a trip of 


A HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS AT SEA. 


on the luxurious and magnificent 10,000 ton 


Southern Pacific Steamships 


Weekly between 


New York and New Orleans 


Rate, including berth and meals, $35.00 


Send today for booklet “A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” and information about Circular 
Tour Water and Rail Trips. 


L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 


Feel-Fine Air Heels 


Walk on air! Don’t thump, 
spinal column at every step. 
of Feel-Fine Air Heels and liter- 
absorbed by the “air chan- 

far superior to solid rubber 
solid tires. Occupy almost 
wearer's feet. If your local 
will mail pair postpaid on re- 


==” The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


375 Asylum Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
~ NEY FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 


inventions wanted) and prizes forinventions. Patentsadvertised free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 


thump along, jarring brain and } 
Just slip into your shoes a pair 
ally walk on air. All jar is 
nels,” making Feel-Fines as — 
heels as pneumatic tires are to 

no space and conform to 
dealer cannot supply you, we 
ceipt of 25 cents and size of shoe. 


For Men and Women 


Wf 
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SHORT STORIES — Ic. to Sc..a word. © 

fi sell stories, plays, and book Manus 5 
on commission; we criticize and revise the 

and tell you where to sell them. 9 

by mat 

, 


Writing and Journalism taught 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit’ 
tells how. The National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


a 


doctor what | 
preventive of 
coldsandpneu- be monia and the 
chances are he will say The Everstick 
InvisibleRubber. Many amanor woman hasrisked 
colds and pneumonia rather than wear the thick, 
clumsy rubber of the old type. This need not be 
so now, for the appearance of the smallest shoe 
is not marred by The Everstick Invisible Rubber. 
The only rubber recommended by physicians. 


Always for sale where 
good shoes are sold. 


Men's Eversticks, $1.00. Women's Eversticks, $1.00 

Women’s Everstick Foothold, black, 75 cents 

Women's Everstick Foothold, white or tan, $1.00 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE ADAMS & FORD COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ask your 
isthegreatest 


Elgin or 


» Thin Model 


Waltham 


Only $935 


Cased in special thin model gold-filled 
case guaranteed to wear 20 years. Nickel 
Movement, 7 jewels, exposed pallets, cut 
expansion balance. Meantime screws, pat- 
ent detachable balance staff, patent Broguet 
hair spring hardened and tempered in form, 
temperate steel safety barrel, quick train, 
all parts interchangeable. 


We agree to keep these Watches 
in perfect order, free, for five years 


We can save you proportionately on all 
kinds of watches, on all kinds of jewelry. 
By selling direct, we eliminate all the in- 
between profits. Let us send you our free 
catalog. It will be a revelation to you in 
jewelry savings. 

If you want more information about this 
and other watches before ordering, send 
for booklet B, which describes many re- 
markable values. 


int & McCree, Manufacturers’ Brokers, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


we Write us for a price on anything you need in jewelry 
n Enjoyable Smoke 
for the Holidays 


| and all other days is Spilman 
| Mixture Smoking Tobacco, 
‘| For 25 years the best blend of 
the world’s finest tobaccos. 
; Absolutely pure, natural flavor 
| —nothing so fine. 


| SMOKING TOBACCO 


Without a bite or a regret. 


| Special Offer If dealer will not supply you, 


send his name and dollar bill (at 
our risk) and receive prepaid 75c can and 50c kid, rubber lined, 
tobacco pouch. Money back if not satisfied, 


3% oz. 75c; % lb. $1.65; 1 1b. $3.30 prepaid. 
_ E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 181 Madison St.,Chicago 
; 


Scissor-Pencil 


Something new 
that every man . 
 willuse. Not an <= 
extra thing to carry, as 
apencil is carried anyway. 
Scissors of high grade steel; holder 
of brass heavily nickeled. Points are 
blunt, will not tear pocket. Most handy cigar cutter. 
_| Opened instantly by sliding catch. Keeps rubber on pencil 
| . Convenient for woman's shopping bag. 50c postpaid. 
j Sterling Silver, $1.50. Money back if not satisfied. 


We sell our 240-Egg Incuba- 
tor for less than $11. Write 
and see howmuch less. Other 
sizes Incubators and Brooders 
} just as low in price. Why pay 
double our prices for machines 
notsogood? Getour Free liook 
—learn how to raise poultry and run 
Incubators. Write today—now. 


Box 525, Freeport, Ill. 


* Free Book // 
om Incubators : 


| By mail at home or in our Resident School. Men and Women 
j €arn good salaries at easy work. Individual, practical 
ction. We guarantee proficiency or money refunded. 
rating, Cartooning, Commercial Designing, 
‘echanical, Architectural, and Sheet Metal Pat- / 
: n Drafting taught by instructors trained in 
‘(urope and America. Advisory board approves 
‘sons. Test work sent free to find out your 
i and probable success. Tell course wanted. 


of Drawing, 1217 S. St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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begun to open its eyes. Although America 
genuinely had its money troubles and 
millions of us were obliged to economize, 
strangely, the outgoing steamers were as 
full as ever when sailing dates came round. 
The travelers landed in due time and 
swarmed, as usual, all over the place; but 
if mass meetings had been held in advance 
and solemn resolutions passed, no more 
concerted action could possibly have been 
effected than what actually did come to 
pass. With one accord the visitors all 
cried poor. When all the hundreds of 
thousands of harpies who live solely for and 
by the hordes of American visitors held 
out their welcoming arms this year they 
got sadly disappointed, and ‘“‘my word,” 
but they needed the lesson. ‘‘Dear me, 
no,”’ said everybody; ‘‘we are all poor this 
year; don’t dare to ask me such prices.”’ 
And the harpies wrung their hands and 
told the true ones. ‘“‘Mein Gott! they 
come, these peoples, but they buy not,” 
was an anguished plaint that went forth in 
many languages, and this autumn great 
London cries poor in consequence. As for 
the continental hotel proprietor, he spreads 
his hands and rolls his eyes after the fashion 
of his class and cries that ‘‘If next year is 
ze same we are reeu-eend!”’ 

In one way the year of American econ- 
omy has had good results. Never again 
will the knowing American traveler submit 
to quite such extortion as we have been 
used to; besides which, the hotel and shop- 
keepers were getting to think they had a 
right to our money; they felt abused if it 
did not come their way. This year, if they 
did not get positive refusals to pay exorbi- 
tant prices, they got at least reduced 
orders. London tailors tell one tales of reg- 
ular customers whose annual orders were 
for ten to fifteen suits; this year they 
would order three, or perhaps none. And 
London mourns, because West End trade 
is bad as bad can be; translated, this means 
that the cash business of June, July and 
August was alarmingly curtailed. The 
unfortunate thing is that all this reacts ona 
large class of innocent persons. 

But woe betide the Englishman who, in 
his distress, borrows help from his more 
fortunate countryman. He may get what 
he needs, because the English are sym- 
pathetic and really kind, however much 
they may resent being caught in their 
emotional moments; but the borrower has 
nailed down his own social coffin unless 
he be unusually swift in erasing the debt. 
The great fetish is to be ‘“‘on your own,” 
and this leads to curious bypaths of self- 
help that are quite too shady to attract 
the people of a nation born to sunshine 
and the bigness of things. Some of these 
I have touched upon, others it is kindest to 
leave unsaid, but the strong feeling against 
lending money among friends and ac- 
quaintances is due, greatly, to the instinc- 
tive feeling that when a man is down, in 
the older countries, he is down to stay. 
In America it is different, for while no one 
loves the habitual borrower, every one 
does know that he who borrows to-day may 
be in a position to lend to-morrow. Of 
course, it is a perfectly just and eminently 
practical feeling that resents whatever 
may tend to break up the smoothly-running 
associations of years, one which is necessary 
and does exist everywhere; but in England 
the subject is looked upon with so much 
seriousness, and such quaint customs grow 
out of the insistence that one must be ‘‘on 
their own,” and with such cool assumption 
that every one else must see things in the 
same light, that one is bound to notice, 
and sometimes even to smile. 

If a man says, ‘‘Come on and have a 
drink,’”” he by no means implies that he 
intends to pay for two. If one man says to 
another, ‘‘I wish you would go to the 
theatre with me to-night,” it is very 
unlikely to be an invitation, as we under- 
stand it; and the invited one may expect 
to get a little note in a day or two asking 
for the price of the ticket, if he has so far 
failed to understand the rules of the game. 
Friends may ask you out to their country 
clubs. In the course of the afternoon you 
are asked to sign the visitors’ book, and 
at the same time you are likely to be told 
in a perfectly matter-of-course manner that 
there is a shilling to pay. People may in- 
vite you to motor with them for a day’srun, 
but that does not mean they invite you to 
luncheon. Each of the party will be quite 
comfortably and composedly ‘‘on his own.” 


St 


In Front Every Time! 


Buy them for Christmas 


“*T can heartily recommend Barney & Berry Skates,’ XA’ 
says E. T. Goodrich, ex-Champion of America, 
‘‘having used them during all my professional career : 
of 20 years, in America and Europe.’? Irving Brokaw  \\Ve 
says, ‘“ They helped me to win the championship.” Wy ; 


Professional and amateur alike appreciate the skilled construction 
and the carefully tempered steel which are combined to give that 
lightness, strength and speed so characteristic of 


Barney & Berry Skates 


(Quality made the name famous) 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR B. & B. SKATES. 


Send now for our new illustrated catalog of Ice Skates 


. 


It contains “ Hockey Rules,” “How to Build an Ice Rink,” 
and “Program for Skating Contest.” 


BARNEY & BERRY, ICE AND ROLLER SKATES, 
111 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Booklovers 
Dickens 


PeERTI Cite 


As 


THE BEST DICKENS—AND WHY 


In consequence of their great popularity, the writings of Charles Dickens have appeared in numerous 
reprints —all of them necessarily very imperfect, most of them quite unworthy of Dickens’s fame. The one 
or two editions that might be termed accurate and complete have been sold at prices prohibitive save to a few. 
Not only high-priced, these editions were also bulky and cumbrous, and almost entirely without auxiliary 
features of any kind. The BOOKLOVERS DICKENS is the first adequate edition prepared for general distribu- 
tion to American readers. Jt7s Best because it gives hundreds of pages of Dickens's characteristic work not 
found in the ordinary editions. [tis Best because it possesses remarkable special features not in any other 
edition,no matter what the price. It is Best because in the combination of this fullness and editorial excel- 
lence with handy-size volumes and artistic quality itis distinguished from any other edition whatsoever. 


——EEEEE Kis | ° 2,000 Pages of New Material 
No Other Edition Has Handy Volumes—Thin Paper 


—Special Dlustrations. 
One volume of the BOOKLOVERS is devoted to a unique composite Life of Dickens, in which 
These Combined Features : 
1. A Composite Life of 


the author’s remarkable personality is for the first time adequately portrayed. (/Vew.) Another 
collects 500 pages of miscellaneous tales, sketches, etc., revealing Dickens's characteristics in 
new and interesting ways. (Vot in the ordinary editions.) Still another includes the best of 
Dickens. Ove volume of the Dickens's letters, speeches, and plays, and all of his poetry. (Vot 2x the ordinary editions.) 
Booklovers is devoted to a Introductions place the reader fully in touch with each novel. Critical Comments give the best 
coneposite Life af Dickens that eminent writers have said regarding each, and each is summarized in a concise Argument. 
by F. T. Marzials, Mamie Notes explain contemporary allusions and illuminate particular passages. In addition to all this, 
Dickens, Fon Forster, and Suggestions for Study enable the reader to test his knowledge and supply material for study- 
A.W. Ward; with Critical circles. (New in design, content, and arrangement.) The books are of an ideal size for 
Essays by Swinburne, Taine, easy handling, being 444 by 7% inches in size, and less than one inch thick. Expensive Bible 
F. L. Hughes, and others. paper, lighter than any other grade used in book manufacture and perfectly evades enables he 
5 to present these classics in such a handy, portable form. Besides the best of the origina 
als EUR bed Dickens illustrations, the BOOKLOVERS has many new ones, including twelve original 
oe ie Diner Ww. designs in full colors by J. C. Williamson.- The type pages have all the clearness o 
Mabie, and Edward Everett 
Hale. 
3. Essays, Critical Com- 
ments, Arguments, and 


outline that characterizes first printings. - Ave if vou have one of the ordinary sets, 
you will want the BOOKLOVERS 77 Place of, or in addttion te, it. 


Far Cheaper Than Any Other 325 Gatton 


Sets Cost More 


Notes, selected from the Despite all its special and distinctive features, the BOOKLOVERS is sold SPE 
wrisenys fF. (. Kitton, F at a price that is actually less than that of most of the ordinary editions. In 
fr. Fields, &. R, Stockton, IV. other words, you may purchase the BOOKLOVERS for no more than you THE 
Teignmouth Shore, Walter would have to pay for a commonplace set, in heavy volumes, incom- UNIVERSITY 
Ferrold, GeorgeGissing,GK a plete, and wholly unedited. In the semi-flexible art cloth binding, the 
Chesterton, and manyothers } BooKLOVERS sells for $27.50, in the hali-leather for $37.50, Both SOCIETY 

4. Miscellaneous Papers, bindings have handsome side and back stamps in full gold. Coz:- NEW YORK 


consisting of shart stvries, 
sketches and artic 
Srom the files of dl 
Words and“ All the Year 
Round.’’ One entire volume 
of Dirkens's characteristic 
work ts thus preserved, 

5. Letters,Speeches, Plays, 
and Poems—(¢/e fest of 
Dickens's remarkable corre- 
spondence; the most typical 
of his eloquent public utler- 
ances; threeafhtis plays; and 


sidering its unusual value, the BOOKLOVERS ts the cheapest 
Dickens tobe had. Easy payments, of course —$2.00 on ac- 
ceptance, $2.00 per month thereafter. 


Limited Advance Edition Ready 


We have printed a small advance edition of the 
BOOKLOVERS DICKENS. It is bound to be taken up 
at the low introductory price. [ike our Booklovers 
Shakespeare, it will make a telling appeal to those 
interested in the best in books. We strongly ad- 
vise prompt action. And another thing —wise 
book buyers know the value of early impres- 


Please forward pre- 

paid for examination 

an Introductory Set of the 

Booklovers Dickensin half- 

leather. If the books are sat- 

tsfactory, I shall pay you $2.00 

within five days after rece 
and $2.00 each month th 

until the full an 5 

been Tf not, 1 shail notify you 
and hold them subject to your order, 


all of his writings in verse. sions from the plates. TO SECURE A SET VIC EES Aa ey cu dh vumnencae te seas oem coho Sits nee eS es 
FOR PERSONAL USE OR HOLIDAY 
GIFT PURPOSES, WRITE NOW. Pi 1 hate bse Re RDP RS ae a> ae ae a 


The University Society, 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


52 


Introductory Offer 
4-25¢ feuen* 


Can be tied in a knot with- 

a> out damage. Made by our 
eS secret process, soft and pli- 
able, the only mantle that is 
proof against rough handling. 
Made extra large,and givesa 
strong, clear, brilliant 
light, mellow and soft 
—is guaranteed to de- 
liver 8 to 10 times the 
light of an ordinary 
ee open flame at 1-5 the 
cost. Can be attached instantly to any In- 


verted burner. 
20th Century 


"] 
A A Inverted Lamp 


Does the work of four ordinary burn- 
ers, at less than cost of one. Made 
on an entirely new principle, it 
throws all the light downwards, 


Sent prepaid 
anywhere for 


right where you want it. No 
shadows—no smoke. Burn & 
either artificial or natural 


gas. Fits any fixture. 


All Prepaid 
$1.00 


We send the 4 mantles and the burner above 
described, complete, all prepaid, for a $1 bill 
to introduce the two most highly perfected 
Artificial Lighting devices of the age. We 
stand behind every statement in this ad., and 
will cheerfully and promptly refund your 
money if you are not satisfied. Reference—Any 
bank in the U. S. or Canada. 

If you want to save 50% on Domes, 
Chandeliers and all lighting acces- 
sories get our catalogs. 


Anglo-American Inc. Light Co. 
Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Prepaid 
complete 
$1.00 


Many 
Earn 


CONSERVATI 
BUSINESS 
FOR SMALL 
CAPITAL 


An exceptional business for small capital 
—exceptionally large profits, exceptionally 
low operating expense, practically without 
competition, and singularly without risk— 

ermanent, profitable business inviting most conservative 
tors, regardless of character of previous experience and 
Hundreds of men are clearing $3,000 to $5,000 


im cleaning removes dirt from floors, walls, carpets, 


bedding, etc., drawing it through hose into 

lust raised —everything cleaned in its place. A 
1and —success comes from the stars. 

for Free Booklet—‘‘ Turning Dust Into Money,”’ 


sk of great value to anyone wanting to invest ina safe, 
able business. 
are the largest builders of portable outfits— six types 
cuum, and two compressed air outfits, fully protected 
y patents, selling from $1,450 to $2,700. 
We lead the World in Installation of 
Stationary Plants—Write for Literature 


American Air Cleaning Company 
408 Sycamore Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


These experts write the same shorthand which we will teach 
you at your home. Beginners are taught the most expert 
shorthand from the start. Stenographers are perfected for the 
most expert work, Our 160-page illustrated catalog—**A Book 
of Inspiration *'—will tell you all about it. Free on application. 
Write today to either school. If stenographer, state system and 


experience. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suitei 05,1416 Broadway,N.Y.City. Suite510,79 Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
The School That Guarantees Success 


GASOLINE WIRE FEUD 


The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
275 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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How Rich 
Men Invest 


By CHARLES GREVE 


HE first thing any man of wealth who 
is an intelligent investor considers is 
the security of his fortune. Only the 

men who are rich to-day and poor to- 
morrow operate on any other plan. The 
question of increase is the second consider- 
ation. But the matter of security is first 
and foremost with every man who is sound 
and shrewd enough to deserve to be called 
a successful investor. 

And he does not consider the question of 
security in a piecemeal fashion, with refer- 
ence to each single investment as it comes 
along; on the other hand, he looks at it in 
a big, broad way in relation to his fortune 
asa whole. And this is the only sane way 
in which to look at it. Every bank has its 
sinking-fund, its undivided surplus. So 
has every big corporation which is soundly 
managed. What does this mean? Simply 
precaution, protection against the unfore- 
seen emergency, a level-headed regard for 
the security of the enterprise taken as a 
whole. 

So with the private investor: he must 
look ahead to the unexpected emergency 
and provide for it so that he may not be 
caught napping, so that some unexpected 
depression in business, some streak of hard 
luck, may not take him off his guard, with 
reference to certain particular investments, 
and thus force him, from a temporary 
disadvantage, to impair his fortune as a 
whole. 

Undoubtedly there is a deadly sameness 
in the general plans and methods which 
men of wealth follow in providing for this 
matter of security. The rich man first puts 
a large proportion of his available fortune 
into first-lien securities, which are not only 
as sound and solid as the eternal hills, but 
are also in such constant demand that you 
can always get ready money for them. In 
most of the States of this country the laws 
are very stringent as to how trust funds 
may be invested. Broadly speaking, they 
have a tendency to compel the investors of 
trust funds to buy high-priced securities 
which pay only a small percentage of inter- 


| est or return. 


This fact alone helps to make a steady 


| market for these first-lien securities, which 


pay a low interest rate—say, three to four 
per cent. Times have to be mighty tight 
when there are not enough trustees and 
other very cautious buyers in the field to 
make a reliable market for the tip-top se- 
curities. 

This, of course, means that the investor 
who has the foundation of his structure 
laid on this kind of securities can always 
turn enough of them into cash to meet his 
necessities. This is what they are there 
for—at least this is the main reason. So 
far as the securities which go into this 
kind of a sinking-fund are concerned they 


| should be absolutely the best of the first- 


lien order, and this means a return of about 
four per cent., or less. 

As to what portion of his fortune an 
investor should put into these high-grade 
securities depends very largely upon the 
man—but it should not be less than one- 
half. If the investor is not too ambitious 
and too active, and if he is content to take 
life comparatively easy; he will do well to 
put every dollar of his resources into this 
highest type of securities. This is on the 
assumption that his fortune is large enough 
to give him all he requires for his expenses 
—and a little more—at three to four per 
cent. interest. Then, if death overtakes 
that man, his affairs will be in the best 
possible shape. 

And right in this connection it is interest- 
ing to make a list of the men you know who 
have had fortunes and lost them—fortunes 
which would have given their owners a 
comfortable and perhaps a luxurious living 
if “planted” in the best securities. Every 
community has its group of these families. 
Hardly any country town is so small that 
it has not a few persons who are pointed 
out as having once been rich, but who are 
now in the thick of the struggle for a liveli- 
hood. 

_ And the cause of it may be expressed 
in two words—poor investments. There 
is no need of making poor investments, for 
if the investor will stick to the top class, 
and not go out to get more than four per 
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Hammer 


the Hammer 


YB drop it, kick ia 
about the | 
floor — 


F 


any test you may 
make will prove 
that the 


a real 1909 
model and a 
modern arm in 
every respect. 
Barrel and lug | 
forged from | 
one piece o 
steel—giving 
strength and 
safety. Reli- 
able ejector of 
improved de- 
sign. For qual- 
ity, finish and 
balance this 
gun is unsur- 


IVER — 
JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic 


REVOLVER 


is genuinely safe—safe as no other revolver is—and — 
that its safety device is entirely automatic— no dis- 
tracting switches, levers or buttons to think about | 
when you want to discharge it, or when you don’t | 

“SHOTS,” our booklet, tells all about it in a 

plain, simple way, so you can’t go astray on the 

SAFE revolver question. Send for itt-—FREE, 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver : 

Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. $ (Extra length barrel 

center-fire, 3-inch barrel, or 38 cal. center- 6 or blued finish at. 
fire,344-inch barrel, - - - - slight extra cost) 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver y 

Richly nickeled, 32 calibrecenter-fire,3-inch $ (Extralength barrel | 
barrel, or 38 calibre center-fire, 314-inch 7 or blued finish at_ 
barrel;| sa. oem) = Siew s - slight extra cost) — 


SE mr eaTI Reese Seas HN 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's head on grip and our name on barrel. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street. San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 


‘‘Jubilee Year’ 
. Page Fence 


Page Fence is woven just the sa 


Th t today as 25 years ago. A real triple ki 
a —not a simple twist! Page Fence is made 
H | d High Carbon Steel of double the tensile stren; 
Olas 63 and elasticity of common fence wire. 
Page Catalog —‘‘Jubilee Edition’?— SENT 7a 
: Box 89 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co. arise” michic 


ALWAYS WRITES 
NEVER LEAKS 
FILLS ITSELF 
A Fountain Pen Guaranteed for Ten Years. 


EARNING MONEY—— 


Any one—man, wonian, boy, girl—c 
do it and no experience is necessa 
THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL and T 
SATURDAY EVENING Post have mad 
sure. All you need is faith in yourself. 
you think you’re going to amount 

something, write to E 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel 
and get your start now. 


PRICE, $2.50 


Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. Pens 
sent for a week’s trial to responsible persons giving 
references. Send for a pen or for further information. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 


616 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass, 


mas Present Lhe “Electro” 


° . 
Flaming Pocket Lighter 
(Patented) 

For your Father, your Brother, your Husband 
—yourself. No Smoker can be withoutit. Lights 
in windy weather. Cheaper than matches. NOT 
electric. A little alcohol on the wick does it. 

t 50 Cents by mail 
Guaranteed to work or money back. Special price in 
4, dozen or gross lots. Send 2c postage for our 114 page 
4} electrical cyclopedia. Containing over 150 illustrations. 
Y Electro Importing Co., 82 West Broadway, N.Y. City 


INDISPENSABLE in any hi 
Office. Dealers and Male 
and Female Agents sellthem 
on sight, or to you direct for 

30 days’ trial. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


Gem Manufacturing Co., Portchester, 


Cents trial 13 wks. 
In this illustrated 
national weekly all 
the important news 


it 


of the world is stated E 
clearly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. 


WEEK © 
Many special 
It is sincere, reliable, entertaining — 

$1 year; takes place of $3 to $4 papers. 

Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 


NATLONAL:N: 


We want a man with small capital to takeee ae 
territory for Automatic Cigar Vending Machi 
write for particulars. Pope Automatic Merchandii | 
Company, Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago 


features of great interest. 
THE paper for the home. 
Try it. 13 weeks for 15e. 


__ “Lighten” Your Labor With" SUN LIGHT. 
ast 


eg 
Ne 


Turns night into day. No smoke, — 
grease, odor. HollowWire Systems a 


Gasoline LAMP | 


Agents make good commissions 
catalog and terms. Satisfac 
Money Back. 


324 Market St., Canto 


Make work easy with the bright, soft, 
pleasant light of the 


SUN Incandescent 


100 candle power each burner, Hand- 
some fixtures, 1, 2, 3, 4 burners. 
The Sun” Outshines Them All. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 


Send for 
Imperial 
Style-book 


| ‘ ¢ la 

Imperial $5 Hals 

_ For the man who wants style- 
snap, as well as quality. 


Sold 

and guaranteed by nearly one 

thousand leading merchants 
throughout the country. 


Dealers aswellas individuals in towns where Imperial 
$3 Hats are not sold, should write for further facts. 


SAMUEL MUNDHEIM CO., Makers 
; 15 Astor Place, New York City 


Safe Christmas Trees 


Riek’s Tree Holder (adjustable) holds the 
tree safely and steadily. Straightens trees 
that are slightly bent. Can’t slip or tip over. 
Absolutely indestructible. Made substan- 
tially of steel. Quickly and easily applied, 
and will last “‘ forever.” Neat in appear- J 
ance and folds compactly when not in use. 
Give your children the joy of a “tree,” 
but insure your own peace of mind 
and against accidents. 
Regular size, fortrees up to 12 feethigh,only J 
50 cents. Order through your . 4 
dealer ; or if dealerdoes not : 
. carry, send price to us di- 
rect, with dealer’s name 7 
where you inquired. 
Do this today to 
avoid disappointment. 
Address 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. 
Dept. A, Rhinelander, Wis. 


Strength Without Flat Opening, Simplicity 
Weight or Bulk abe Durability 
‘Every business man and bookkeeper should know that but one 
\ ey (Yale) is needed to lock and unlock, and open and close the 
‘binding mechanism of the Mann Yale Lock Loose Leaf Ledger 
_ —nosheet can be inserted or removed without the Yale Key. The 
mn Yale Lock Ledger fits the severest service of any business. 
Beingequipped with aYale Lock gives to the leaves all the security of 
abound book, andthe ‘‘Mann’’ is the only ledger permitted by patent 
to use a Yale Tumbler Lock—it is the only ledger that protects. 
_ You should be able to get a Mann Yale Lock Ledger from your 
Stationer; but if he does not have it, you had better com- 
Municate direct with us. Those at all interested in the 
Subject of “‘ loose leaf’’ ought to read our copyrighted book- 
. let ‘The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger.’’ It is 
full of information and is free. Send for copy, 
giving your business, 


William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. 


Made to Your Measure 
by hand from choice new skins 
(which outwear old stock inastore) 

i) Guaranteed 


Pre- $4 and 
so paid 1 up 
Cape, Glace, Chamois, Silk—standard colors, all 
lengths, at Factory prices. Winter Gloves. Chil- 
dren's Gloves, Write for our Style Book. 


Cummings Glove Co., 14 Forest St., Gloversville, N.Y. 


The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


Requires no sharpening, has 
ie LEAD is 


no metal parts and 10 
nothing to get 

. out of order. C 
_ Adjustable in a neat —<— : 
fountain-pen like holder. Ask i, 
your stationer for it or send us 10 
cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
i 


| _ PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS = 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23d St., New York 


Patented =a 


Get a Magic Lantern for the Boy 


An Ideal Christmas Present 


Our new Exhibitors’ Lantern, with plano- 
convex condensers, adjustable focus objective, 
oil lamp or electric bulb and set of slides 
with lecture, express paid, to any address 
in U. S., $12.50. Additional slides on wild 
animals, stories and comics, with lecture, 
per set, $2.00. 40,000 lantern slides on all 
subjects, for sale-or rent. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 

Dept. 8,918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cent., he will not score a loss once in a 
thousand times. 

Above all things, the man who is not 
wealthy but is simply investing his surplus 
earnings, and is too absorbed in other 
matters to make a thorough study of securi- 
ties, should not make investments which are 
less than first-class in the matter of security, 
as an investment broker or a banker would 
use that term. 

There’s a world of truth in the saying 
that “‘it is harder to keep money than to 
earn it.”” Only those men who can really 
afford to lose should take chances in their 
investment—and they are generally the last 
to do so. 

Personally, I have been thrown into inti- 
mate contact with a man who increased a 
large fortune to an immense one. First, 
he laid the kind of a foundation I have told 
you about—every stone in it a rock of 
security. But, even at that, his income 
was much larger than his expenditures. He 
had to look for a place in which to put his 
surplus. Some of it he invested in first- 
mortgage liens with the best possible 
security, but a very considerable propor- 
tion of it he invested in stocks, both com- 
ae and preferred. And this is the way he 

id it: 

He made a study of the values and con- 
ditions of the leading listed stocks on the 
market, going to the very bottom of their 
merits, so faras a layman could. This was, 
in a way, his diversion, and he was very 
thorough in it. Then he kept posted on 
conditions from day to day, his eye always 
alert for real bargains. When he saw a 
stock in which he had every reason to feel 
strong confidence drop below its normal 
price on Change, he would buy a block, take 
the certificates, put them away in his safe- 
deposit box, and forget them. It did not 
trouble him if they dropped below the 
price at which he had bought them; as 
they were paid for outright he could afford 
to wait indefinitely for them to come back 
to their normal value. 

What was the result of this kind of a 
campaign? A few words will tell it: his 
losses were so rare and so small that they 
hardly need be taken into account; his 
profits on the increase in the value of 
his shares were large, and the net result 
of his operations on the bargain-counter 
plan was a surprisingly high percentage 
on that part of his money employed in this 

articular field. But it must be remem- 

ered that he knew a bargain when he saw 
it. Some men lack the information neces- 
sary to do this, many others are tempera- 
mentally incapable of doing it if they knew 
every kink of the whole field of conditions, 
and still others are lacking in both these 
essentials. 

However, I know that this is the way in 
which to get ahead fast, if you are equipped 
for the campaign with the sense that can 
see a bargain and the information neces- 
sary to measure the conditions. Seeing 
the success of this plan, as my friend fol- 
lowed it, I adopted it for my own, and I 
have seldom, if ever, had to take a loss, 
while the profits have been much better 
than the best of interest rates. 

However, all the time I have had the 
feeling that the ground was solid under 
my feet because I had a large proportion 
of my means in the best first-lien securi- 
ties, marketable at any moment—the kind 
that does not shrink, even in sagging and 
disturbed markets. 

In every city of the country, with 
scarcely an exception, you will find a group 
of fortunes made from the rise in values of 
the most expensive central real estate. 

This is a field of investment which is a 
favorite with men of wealth. Of course 
there is an element of risk here, and only 
the man who has his well-planted surplus 
should take a hand in this game. Person- 
ally, I have found it profitable, and so have 
thousands of others. 

There is one single rule to which I at- 
tribute much of my own satisfactory ex- 
perience in this line—I always prefer to 
buy property on which there is a sub- 
stantial mortgage. If that mortgage can be 
increased I increase it, and if I do chance to 
get hold of an unincumbered piece of prop- 
erty I at once mortgage it. Mortgaged real 
estate moves better than unincumbered. 


See that the foun- 
tain pen you 
buy has the 
Crescent- 


Filler 


Self- 
Filling 


is a marvel of simplicity. 


mas boxes. 


191 Manhattan Bldg. 
Toledo, Oaio, U.3.A. 


Xmas 


No joints to leak—no parts to unscrew and get } 
lost. Writes the instant pen meets paper—smoothly and evenly—without / 
coaxing, without a single blot, skip or scratch. Y 
—plain, chased, mottled or gold mounted barrels, in handsome Christ- 
Finest 14-k gold pens with hardest iridium points, made 
in a large variety to suit all hands. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Handsome catalogue on request. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 
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\\ 


is the Crescent-Filler 
that makes the Conklin the 
most useful of all fountain pens \ 


—the gift of gifts for those who write. 
No other fountain pen has the Crescent- | 
Filler,the wonderful, simple device by which pen \ 
can be filled zzs¢antly at any ink-well, without pen | 
being taken apart, without the aid of a mussy dropper. | 


CONKLIN’S 


Fountain Pen 


Beautiful in appearance 


Special nibs for manifolding. 
Prices $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 


as 


New York’s Best Art Instruction 


Brought to Your Home 
You cannot duplicate the art courses I offer 
you except at the tremendous cost of a stay 
in New York, and expensive tuition in New 


York's best studios. 


My Faculty has been chosen from the leading 
artists in their lines. of them are of national 
reputation. They offer not only instruction in the 
fundamentals of their respective lines, but~indi- 
vidual criticism of advanced work. The courses 
include Figure work, Landscape, Illustration in all 
mediums. Textile Design, Decoration, China Paint- 
ing and many other courses that can be turned to 
immediate practical profit. Send for Particulars. 


W.MARTIN JOHNSON 
Formerly Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
No. 5 Madison Ave., New York City 


Hand Painted Miniature D0 


mounted on 
Elegant Watch Fob 
From any photo you send. 
Picture returned (undamaged) 
with fob in one week. 


F) PARISIAN NOV. CO., 161 Canal St., Chicago 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Attach a Powers Heat Regulator to 
your furnace or boiler. Its action is 
automatic. It needs no attention —has 
no wires, no batteries. 

Silently and surely—night and day—it regulates 
the draft so you don’t waste an ounce of coal. 


\ 
Keeps Your Rooms at 70 Degrees 


Golden Opera Singers 


As superior to ordinary canaries as a prima donna is to a chorus singer. 
Imitate perfectly the notes of the nightingale, the tones of the violin, flute 


and silver chimes. 


to the tuneful ‘‘ water roll.” 


[=a ~~ ORDER NOW 
The most appropriate and serviceable 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


Shibboleth Neckwear 


guaranteed 50c and 75c value and money 
refunded if not entirely satisfactory, be- 
cause: We weave the SILKS, fashion the 

NECKWEAR, and sell ‘‘Direct from 
A Weaver to Wearer.’’ The saving is 
YOURS 


“HARVARD’’—a four-in-hand wear- 
able both sides—of Solid Color Bara- 
thea Silk in Black, Navy, Garnet, 
Brown, Green, Purple and. White. 

Each half dozen ina Handsome Xmas 
Box with lithographed cover in colors. 


$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 


Send check, P, O. order or 2c stamps. 


Shibboleth Silk Co., 463 Broadway, New York 

All shapes of Shitboleth solid color 
Barathea, and Neckwear of striped and 
Sigured designs, described in Cata- 
logue G— Send for it. 


The “Hello” Puzzle 


CAN YOU RING OFF? 
The newest brain-teaser. You sim- 
ply can’t drop it until you have re- 
moved the steel ring from the fibre 
disc. Easy when you know how, 
but—!! Send 15 cts., stamps or 
coin, for sample and our Catalogue 
No. 61 of 1000,useful and amusing 
novelties suitable for Christmas. 


The N. Y. News Company 
Dept..11, 15 Warren Street, New York 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all ex- 
penses paid, in any college, conservatory or business school in the 
country in return fora little work done in leisure hours. If you are 
interested address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


No Sudden Changes, No Variation 
whatever. Simply set the indicator at the tem- 
perature you want. The Regulator does all the rest. 
Prevents the colds that result from varying heat. 
Nocostifnot SENT ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Satisfactory, —€$ = ———— 
Write today for our book—then judge what this 
invention means to you. Address Powers Regu- 
lator Co., 45 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 115 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Powers Heat Regulator 


are canaries with a 
musical education. 


Will “trill” for a full minute, changing without effort 
g 


And they sing at night as well as day. 


These wonderful singers are reared and trained exclusively for us by Ger- 


man peasants. 


No other dealer in the world has them, 


Price of Golden Opera Singer Canary is $5.00. We guarantee safe arrival 


to any point in the United States or Canada. 
for wife, mother or sister. 


A splendid Christmas present 
Illustrated Booklet free. Write for it to-day. 
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The Folding Table 
the World Has 
Been Waiting For 


“Lightweight 
Peerless” 
Folding Table 
Open 


Consider the great 
utility of a folding 
table; light enough to 
be carried anywhere, mag- 
nificent enough for any oc- 
casion, and strong enough for any serv- 
ice. These are only a few of the reasons 
why the PEERLESS is superior to all 
other folding tables—why it is different 
from the weak, wobbly, cheap looking 
tables you are acquainted with. For 
small rooms where space is valuable the 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


PEERLESS 


FOLDING 


Dining Table 


is the thing. 48 inches in diameter, 
seats eight, weight 22 pounds. It has 
style, durability, elegance—a beautifully 
grained, triple veneered top. At meal 
time unfold it in a moment. When 
through, set aside out of the way. 


Most folding tables are weak. The 
PEERLESS is wonderfully strong—made 
so by patented truss frame supporting 
panel. (See illustration.) Simple to 
operate. No bolts, no screws. Can be 
set up in a minute. 


Lightweight Peerless Folding Tables are made 
in many styles and finishes, both round and square 
—card tables, sewing tables — 
tables for any purpose. Cloth, 
leatherette or natural wood , 
triple veneered top. 


An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


All tables fully guaran- 


teed. Examine at your 
dealer's. If he doesn’t han- 
dle send for illustrated 


booklet telling how we sup- 
ply you direct. 


Carrom-Archarena Co. re Ib. 
Ludington, Mich. conying i 


1002 bbs. 


y Brasses 


ry Exquisitely de- 
w signed and_per- 
4 fectly finished brass 
g novelties for holi- 

4 day gifts. Roman, 
JY Grecian, Russian 
_ and Oriental fashion- 
= ing. Quaint, beautiful 
and made of finest quality 
brass. Made and sold direct 
byus. Noretailers’ profits—no 
scrap brass used, All articles 
sold from 200 to 400 per cent. 
less in price than department 
and jewelry store figures. 
This brass candelabra, dull 
4. finish, perfect in every little 

nies ‘ctail,only$4.90. Lookup 
~ the same design in other 
stores and you'll find it will cost you double. 

This brass incense burner only $3.50. Usu- 
ally sold at retail stores for $7 and $8. 

Send for our illuminated sheet showing the 
fancy dragon candlestick design,wall torches, 
ink wells, match safes, lamps 
and knockers. Every article 
guaranteed or your money 
refunded without argument. 
Any article desired sent on 
receipt of the full cash’ price. 
We pay express charges. 

References — Merchants Loan and 
Trust Co., American Trust & Savings 
Bank, Foreman Bros. Banking Co. 


THE BRASS CRAFT COMPANY 
606 Boyce Building. 112 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


2 Ea ea ee 
: ’ Absorbing Target Gz 
The President’s Bear Hunt “3327322 t23.52"° 
50 Cents, post-paid. (Not stamps.) 
NOVELTY GAME CO., 97 Chestnut Street, DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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FRANZ 


(COMPOSER OF THE 


LEHAR 


MERRY WIDOW) 


By William Armstrong 


RANZ LEHAR started out to write 
serious music, mellowed into operetta 
with Viennese Women, and crossed 

the borders of world-fame with The Merry 
Widow. Lehdr has within him indispu- 
table power for 
serious things, 
but, personally, I 
think he has done 
both art and hu- 
manity a better 
service in his pres- 
ent gay mood; 
more composers 
have already put 
the world to sleep 
than have lived to 
awaken it. 

In the cam- 
paign of 1859, be- 
tween Austria and 
Italy, there was a 
Franz Lehdr, a 
regimental musi- 
cian, who com- 
posed, on the field 
of Gustoza, a 
march that has 
since become a 
war-cry of Austria. 
The son of a line 
of Hungarian 
peasants, with 
good fighting 
blood in his veins, 
he passed a sturdy 
spirit and the 
musical gift on to 
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his son, the Franz 
Lehdr of present 
operetta achievements. The boy’s birth- 
place was Komorn, in Hungary, and the 
date, April 30, 1870. 

In his cradle-days he was what the Ger- 
man humorists call a “knapsack child”’ 
(Tornistenkind), a sobriquet given to the 
infants of soldiers constantly bundled from 
post to post, the father in this case being 
transferred with such frequency from one 
garrison town to conduct the band of 
another that the new Franz had scarcely 
time to cut teeth between journeys. 

One day, at six years old, Franz emerged 
from an obscure corner and suspicious 
silence with his first little song. At four he 
had been able to put an accompaniment to 
any melody and in any key; to play ona 
piano with the keyboard covered with 
cloth; to take a given theme and improvise 
onit. Enough indications to assure a profit- 
able prodigy to his struggling family; but 
good sense nipped the suggestion. 

Of his brief schooldays at Budapest 
Lehdr says that, had he not been able to 
play the harmonium in ‘‘singing hour,”’ 
he does not know how things would have 
gone with him. 

He was a dreamer of melodies that whis- 
pered all day in fascinating cadences for- 
eign to the three R’s; they sang still, 
loudly enough to drown both conscience 
and ancient history, in a fruitless year at 
the high school at Sternberg; then it be- 
came music or nothing. 

Only twelve when he left home for the 
conservatory at Prague, he was entered as 
a violin pupil, and, instead of practicing, 
promptly began to compose. In the con- 
servatory orchestra he was assigned the 
post of triangle player; there he heard the 
works of Smetana, Fibich and Dvorak, 
that set new melodies in his own brain to 
tingling. The violin went into silence for 
days at a time, while he put down a con- 
stantly lengthening procession of notes 
upon paper. 

Called before the director for neglecting 
his chosen instrument, Lehdr was given 
the choice of forsaking his studies in 
composition with Fibich or leaving the 
conservatory. 

*“Keep to your violin,” wrote back his 
father, to whom he had appealed; ‘‘you 
must have a means of support.”’ 

“Hang your violin on a nail and stick to 
composing,’’ said Dvorak, to whom he had 
submitted two sonatas. Brahms, the great 
composer, after scanning these works, con- 
firmed the encouragement. 

Oftentimes in those days the scant 
allowance from home had made hunger an 
intimate; once Franz Lehdr, the boy, fell 


Franz Lehar 


unconscious from it in the streets of Prague. 
But when his mother visited him briefly 
he had the courage to keep from her even a 
hint of it; only in the moment of her leay- 
ing, as the train moved out from the sta- 
tion, and the 
phantom of lone- 
liness made that 
other clutching 
phantom too 
strong to fight, he 
ran along the 
platform crying, 
“Mito th esr! 
Mother!”’ She, 
poor woman, un- 
derstanding only 
too well the agony 
conveyed in his 
cry of despair, 
tried to jump out 
of the quickly- 
gliding train to 
the little figure 
trotting along on 
the platform be- 
side it. 

Then life went 
on again, as it has 
gone on before 
and since, for the 
boy with a gift 
too great for 
money to buy, but 
with scarcely 
enough of money 
itself to buy bread. 
That troubled 
him less than the 
hours he had to 
sacrifice to practice, as his father had 
ordered—hours that meant others stolen 
from sleep that the long procession of notes 
might keep on upon paper. 

In 1888, when he was eighteen, he was 
given his certificate as violinist, and the 
Prague days were ended. In his heart he 
treasured, and still treasures, as best mem- 
ory of them, the lessons that Dvorak and 
Fibich gave him, helping him out of the 
chrysalis to wings of hisown. — 

To his first engagement as concert- 
meister at the combined theatres of Barmen- 
Elberfeld he took with him twelve hundred 
pounds of manuscript compositions. ‘I 
remember the exact amount,” said Lehdr, 
smiling, ‘‘because of the frightfully high 
freight rate.”’ 

With a salary of thirty-seven dollars a 
month life had begun; but his composing 
was now temporarily ended. Performances 
were given alternately at the two theatres; 
symphony concerts, opera and operetta 
jostled each other, with endless rehearsals 
wedged in between; one single song was 
all that he found time to write there. 
Unable longer to support it, one day be- 
tween dark and dawn he departed, leaving 
a broken contract behind by way of 
good-by. 

For ten happy months after that he lived 
in Vienna, a member of the Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Band, which his father conducted. 
There was a living in it, and, to Lehdr, 
more important still, there was, between 
rehearsals, concerts and marching at the 
head of the regiment, time for composing. 
Many marches, dances, a Romance for 
violin, and a hymn for the unveiling of the 
Grilparzer monument in the Volksgarten, 
were written then. 

The fate of the ‘“‘knapsack child”’ fell to 
him for many a year after that, but those 
brief months fixed in Lehdr an affection for 
Vienna and Viennese life that made it his 
home as surely as if he had been born there. 

There is a beautiful season in youth 
when one is driven by the motor of energy 
to perpetual work, as the boy is driven to 
play. With Lehdr this season came in the 
mud-paved isolation of Losonez, a townlet 
in upper Hungary, where at twenty he 
donned the Austrian uniform as kapell- 
meister of the garrison band. The situation 
was not alluring; the peasant players were 
musical with Hungarian intuitiveness, and 
ended at that. Lehdr set out to make them 
musicians, giving them lessons between 
rehearsals. To his credit and theirs they 
grew to be one of the best bands in the 
Empire, but it was when Lehdr took up his 
violin and led some passionate Hungarian 
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Guarantee 


“Linenwear” Hosiery is war- | 
ranted to outwear any hose at any- _ 
where near the price onthemarket. __ 


“Linenwear” Hosiery is further _ 
warranted to be their superior in 
quality, texture, flexibility, fit and 
comfort. You are the judge—if 
you do not think they are far better 
in every way than the ordinary 
hosiery, send them back and we 
will return your money. 


Soineucar 
Hosiery 


owes its durability to quality only. 
A box of “Linenwear” Socks - 


is a useful Christmas present and — 
you may be sure you can find none — 
better at the price. Put up in- 
attractive gift boxes containing 
6 pairs— $2.00. : 
“Linenwear” Stockings for 
women and children at the same — 
price. Black and Tanin all weights. _ 


Order direct by mail. Sent — 
post-paid to any address on receipt _ 


of price—$2.00 a box. , 


Write for attractive 
proposition for agents. 


“LINENWEAR” HOSIERY CO., 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 


‘ | 
GOOD UNDERWEAR ~ 
UPERIOR UNION SUITS are dif- | 
ferent froin other union suits, 
cause they are made to fit and feel 
right—and do both. Outwear other 
union suits because they fit better and 
they feel easier than others because 
made from a soft elastic fabric that 
gives freely with every movement and 
retains its splendid elasticity. 

Every SUPERIOR Suit has large buttons, - 
securely sewed on— strong button holes— 
three-ply crotch button hole which cannot 
wear out, pull out or enlarge — new shi e 
construction that prevents sagging t 
arms—vwrist cuffs that keep sleeves from 
working up, and trimmings that add to ap- 
pearance and strength. All the ease, com- 
fort and service- giving qualities possible are - 
combined in Zz 

SUPERIOR UNION SUITS — 

In all styles, and regular, 
stout and long sizes at 
good stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write 
us weight and quality de- 
sired and we will handle 
your wants direct. 


This Label on 

All Garments 
WINTER WEIGHTS, $1.00 to $5.00 

TheSUPERIOR UNDERWEAR COMPANY 


Makers of Men's Union Suits Only 
PIQUA, OHIO 


130 Downing Street 
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A Practical Present for the Boy | 
Place before him the opportunity to strengthen his mental 


capacity, thus equipping him at an early age for a high sal- | 
aried position when he leaves school. || 


The SEVERANCE SYSTEM of RAPID | 
which can easily be mastered by CALCULATIO F 


him at odd moments, will enable 
him to master the most amazing feats in calculation, D! 
ing him in an enviable position as regards his pD! 
school work in all its branches. The boy will thank 
now and in the years to come for this chance to 
mental faculties. Book bound in cloth $1.00. 


D. N. SEVERANCE, Dept. B, 271 Oak St., Chicago, 


The Pen othe Pre 
enone the ¢ z 


defects ofthe Past “= 


SAFETY PEN 


Up-to-date, the latest 
) evolution, thelast word 
\ in fountain pens— 


A Perfect X-mas Present 


Always Ready 
Always Writes 
Can’t Leak 


A vest pocket pen for 
the busy man, or for the 
pocket book of the up-to- 
date woman; carry it in any 
position, no fear of leaking. 
Investigate this latest prod- 
uct of “Wirt,” the father 
of fountain pens. For 30 
years the standard has 
been the regular Wirt Foun- 
tain Pen. Sold by best 
dealers. F ree, Illustrated 
Catalog of safety pens and 
100 others on request. 


| Address P.O. Box G, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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Sectional view of Safety Pen. 
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| For Gentlemen 

who care enough about 

appearance and comfort to 
insist on having the best. 


THE DOUBLE 
CROWN ROLLER 


the first real improvement in 
years, is our exclusive patent. ||‘ 


For Christmas Gifts 
in appropriate individual 
boxes if you ask for them. 
Price always 50c and 75capair. 
From your Haberdasher, 
otherwise write us direct. 


YOU CAN SEE WHY 


THE USONA 

\ SELF CLOSING migz, 
cA if 
NS \ 

everywhere. Operated Ve 


{th one hand; opens by thumb pressure; closes automatically; 
"vents waste and annoyance; positively does not leak. An 
Propriate and acceptable 


| 

HOLIDAY GIFT 
_ all Imitation Leather—25c— Large Leather —50c— Special 
¢ ‘Styles, Grain Seal or Snake — $1.00. Postpaid. Atdruggists 
|tobacconists. If yours does not handle send purchase price to 
SELF CLOSING POUCH CO.,523 Culver Way, St. Louis, Mo. 
ar sina etapa areal lal la eel 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 


"ATEN T Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 


is so popular with pipe 
and cigarette smokers 


YI 


es 1. C, Best references. Careful 


Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
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melody that they swept things most com- 
pletely; the power and magnetism in his 
playing would carry any audience as com- 
pletely to-day. It was that gift which was 
the cause of his departure from Losoncz. 
Utterly wearied, he was seated at supper at 
a restaurant where his band had played 
a long concert that evening. A waiter 
brought him word from a staff-officer that 
he wanted to hear his favorite melody 
played by Lehdr. Tired out, his rage was 
too strong for restraint. ‘‘Tell him,’’ was 
the answer, ‘‘that I am no gipsy leader, 
and if he wants me to play the violin he 
must come and ask me himself.” 

After that, to the regret of the many 
friends he had made there, nothing re- 
mained for him to do, under the existing 
military exactions, but resign. 

All this self-imposed toil at Losonez had 
left little time for composing. One opera, 
The Cuirassier, was partly written there, 
and another, Rodrigo, completed and en- 
tered in a contest at Coburg-Gotha for a 
prize, which it failed to receive. With that 
his probation ended, for his next opera, 
Kukuska, written at his succeeding post as 
conductor of the single marine orchestra of 
Austria, was produced at Leipsic. 

As he was brought out many times that 
night, Lehdr experienced distinction with 
empty pockets; that day his few valuables 
had been pawned that he might live over 
the twenty-four hours of a triumph. One 
unforgettable happiness, however, Kukuska 
brought him, though sorrow went with it. 
Getting word of the mortal illness of his 
father, he hurried from Trieste to upper 
Hungary. To his joy he found that the 
dying man had studied the score of the 
opera note for note, that he had faith in his 
son’s future, fulfillmg the wish the young 
composer had in his heart, that his father, 
severe but just critic, might believe in him. 

At his request the piano was brought 
into the room, and by the light of a candle 
Franz played the prelude of the work. As 
he expresses it, no success ever meant, ever 
will mean, what his father’s smile of joy 
and belief meant in that solemn moment. 

Renamed Tatjana, the opera had a 
single hearing at Budapest, then it fell 
into forgetfulness, leaving its composer an 
exile, conducting a theatre orchestra at 
Trieste; he had given up his marine post 
in a moment of promise that he might live 
by composing. But his stay there had 
given him incentive that meant a turning- 
point in his life. It came from the German 
Emperor, the only monarch in Europe 
who has any intelligence in art. During a 
visit to the Austrian fleet the Emperor 
heard Lehdar’s work, his quick ear caught 
its worth, and he sent him a long message 
through the port admiral, together with a 
decoration of merit. 

Half the men in the world fail because 
they prefer to do something in which they 
are as good as the rest, instead of that 
other thing which they can do better. The 
fetish of Chinese tradition which makes the 
son of a cobbler the father of succeeding 
generations of shoemakers is not stronger 
than that of the composer, once serious, to 
remain so for eternity, whether or not he 
can escape it. 

Lehdr has written, can write, serious 
enough music, though he will forgive me if 
I say frankly that even in it humor peeps 
out, like the smile on a child’s lips at 
prayers. When he made his vault into 
fields where the lighter flower of the ope- 
retta waved him gay welcome, he had not 
lost his ability for serious music, he has not 
lost it yet. Neither did Offenbach. La 
Fille de Madame Angot, La Belle Héléne, 
La Grande Duchesse left intact the talent 
of the man who wrote The Tales of Hoff- 
mann that, fifty years later, sang its song in 
every world-city, an opera half a century 
old, but half a century in advance of a day 
that the French and young Italians have 
but lately caught up with. 

Like Offenbach, Lehdér has espoused 
operetta; like him, too, he has held work of 
another style in abeyance. But aman who 
makes a world smile has created a fulerum 
that tosses care into space. 

With Lehdr the forsaking of old fields 
for new was an affair of deliberation and 
thought, not accident. He looks on the 
operetta as a work that only a good musi- 
cian can write, but of which not every good 
musician is capable; that its composer 
must have within him talent for melody 
that is never banal, a heart overflowing 
with gayety, and be possessed alike of 
feeling and inspiration; that for speculative 
and made music there is no place in it, all 
must be natural, fresh and sincere. 


The future of operetta, he predicts, will 
be an approach nearer to the style of the 
opéra comique, in the continental and 
proper sense of the term. 

From the start, the struggle with Lehar 
was between earning an existence and time 
tocompose. When heexchanged Trieste for 
Vienna, in 1900, it was but a continuation 
of hard experience. As conductor of the 
Fiftieth Infantry Regiment band there, 
rehearsals, concerts, parades and musical 
functions claimed day and night. At the 
end of two years of it his troop was ordered 
to Raab, and it marched off without him; 
he had taken the post of first conductor at 
the Theatre an der Wien. With prospects 
of a chance to write actually nearer, he 
threw discretion out of the window, gave 
up hisconductorship and went to composing 
two operettas at once against time, against 
circumstances. The one was Viennese 
Women, the other, Rastelbinder; for the 
latter, Leon, the librettist, had, after refusal, 
finally given him the book. . 

In the spring he had left his regiment; 
on November twentieth Viennese Women 
was brought out; four weeks later Rastel- 
binder appeared behind the footlights. 

The first made an immediate impression, 
the second, doomed by the critics, refused 
to remain so. Inexperience and need of 
money led him to sell the score for two 
hundred dollars; the publishers who bought 
it cleared thirty-two thousand dollars. 

Following these operetias came Gétter- 
gatte, Juxheirat, then The Merry Widow, 
Mystislav der Moderne, The Man With 
Three Wives, and his latest, The Prince’s 
Child, to be produced in America by Colonel 
Savage this winter. 

By the time The Merry Widow arrived 
Lehar had grown wiser. That operetta 
brought him his first financial recompense, 
and a very considerable one, Colonel Sav- 
age having paid, as the American royalties 
alone, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in a single year. 


Christening the 
Philippines 


N A POLITICAL campaign in Texas, 
a few years ago, the Republicans, for 

the sake of the party’s organization in that 
State, had speakers in the field on behalf 
of the national ticket. One of these was 
W. H. Atwell, of Dallas, who now holds the 
office of United States District Attorney 
for the Northern District of Texas. He 
was billed to make a speech in the town of 
Seguin. When he arrived there to fill the 
appointment he found that the late ex- 
Governor James S. Hogg was billed to 
make a speech at the same hour on behalf 
of the Democrats. i 

“Former Governor Hogg and I were 
good personal friends,’ Mr. Atwell said, 
“and soon after I got to my hotel he came 
up to my room. 

“«Bill, how would you like to divide 
time with me to-night?’ he asked. 

“T saw no way out of it, although I knew 
his powers as a stump speaker, so I agreed 
to the proposition. 

“¢«Now, what subject shall we take for 
discussion?’ I asked. 

“*Tet’s talk about the Philippines,’ said 
Governor Hogg. He pronounced the 
letter ‘i’ in the final syllable of the word 
like ‘i’ in pine. ‘I’ll discuss the question 
from the standpoint that the United States 
ought to turn the islands loose, and you 
can take the other side.’ 

“T agreed to this. I was given the 
opening of thirty minutes, was to be fol- 
lowed by Mr. Hogg in an hour’s address, 
and, in turn, had the closing of the argu- 
ment. In the course of Mr. Hogg’s argu- 
ment he said, with dramatic effect: 

“<«There are scores of islands in the 
Philipp-i-n-e group, and I'll tell you 
people what I’ll do. If my opponent, Mr. 
Atwell, can name, give the names of five 
of these islands, I will concede that he has 
bested me in this joint debate.’ 

“This proposition the audience received 
with wild yells. My heart sank within me. 
As a matter of fact, I didn’t know the name 
of but one of the islands, and that was 
Luzon. Suddenly it occurred to me that 
Governor Hogg probably didn’t know any 
more. So I told the audience I gladly 
accepted the challenge, and as promptly 
proceeded to give the names of five brands 
of Havana cigars. The crowd applauded 
and the Governor bowed. Nobody knew 
enough to correct me, and I was accorded 
the honors of victory.” 
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You Cat Pay 
17 Cents a Day 


The largest typewriter concern 
in the world offers you the best 
typewriter in existence—/for 17 
cents a day. 

This certainly places a premium 
on pennies / It recognizes honesty 
as a commercial asset. 

Simply save the small change 
that now slips through your fin- 
gers—and own the magnificent 
new Oliver No. 5. 

—The $ro0o typewriter, with its 
wealth of exclusive conveniences 

—The 200% perfect typewriter, 
with its wide range of practical uses 

—The sturdy machine with 
record speed that writes in an 
undertone. 


It’s worth twice the price of the next 
best typewriter— yet 17 cents a day 
will buy it. 

Never was a greater incentive to save 
set before the people of America. 

Nor ever was a more object lesson 
evolved to prove 


The Purchasing Power 


of Pennies 


The present tendency is to think in d/g 
jfigzures. To lose sight of the zoo cents 
that go to make up the dollar. To forget 
the purchasing power that is pent up in 
pennies, nickels and dimes. 

Our ‘‘17-cents-a-day” selling plan 
turns this power to worthy purpose. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company feels 
safe in putting this new plan into effect 
because it banks on your dustness honor. 

Our confidence in vow is born of our 
satisfactory dealings with thousands, 

So we offer the Oliver Typewriter for 
a small cash payment and trust you for 
all the rest. 
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The Standard Visible Writer 


This is not a preachment on saving. 
It’s a plain, straightforward, dusiness- 
gelling proposition. It broadens the 
market for Oliver Typewriters by inter- 
esting those who have never thought of 
buying machines. It sends Olivers, by the 
hundreds, into homes as well as offices. 

It opens up new money-making oppor- 
tunities to ambitious people everywhere. 

And we are just as glad to sell a ma- 
chine for 17 cents a day as to have the 
cash with the order. 

There area quarter of a million of them 
—each and every one an Oliverenthusiast. 

Learn from them the ‘ 
exact facts about the fm 
Oliver Type- 
writer and the 
clean-cut busi- 
ness methods of 
the company 
behind it. 

See the near- 
est Oliver agent 
for details of our 
“t7-cents-a-day”’ 5 
plan, or address Pe 
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get that 

the Oliver is 
an ideal 
Christmas 

present 


The Oliver Typewr 


43 Oliver Typewriter Building Chicago 
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Two kinds of 


Sock Guarantee 


You want more than wear in a 
sock for service; you want fine 
yarn, perfect fit, fast colors, and 
jasting beauty. Our forty years’ 
reputation is a guarantee that 
you'll get them in Pilling & 
Madeley Socks. 


Three styles: absolutely 
guaranteed—6 pairs to wear 
6 months without holes, or a 
new pair sent to you free, pre- 
paid, for any that fail. 


No. 703. This is our medium weight, 
fine combed yarn sock; high spliced 
heel and double sole; fits like a glove, 
easy to the most delicate feet. Black, 
tan, gray and navy; all sizes—Six 
pairs tor $1.25. 

No. 600. A heavy sock designed to 
withstand the hardest kind of wear, 
and at the same time is easy and com- 
forting to the feet. Black and tan — 
Six pairs for $1.50. 

No. 803. Extra fine silk lisle, looks 
and feels like silk and wears better. 

Black, tan and fancy colors—Six 

pairs for $2.50. 
Look for Pilling & Madeley on the 
foot of every pair. 
We sell through dealers only. Ask 
\ your dealer for Pilling & Madeley 
Socks. If he can’t supply you 
write us his name and we'll tell 
you where you can get them, 
but do not send us money. 
Write for our illustrated 
booklet ‘‘The Sock for 
Service.” 


Cpt, Me 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 
1865 


“T urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


writes His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 


An Ideal Gift 
For Catholics 


The Manual of Prayers 
is the Official Catholic 
Prayer Book and com- 
prises every practice, 
rite, ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and psalm, Epis- 
tles and Gospels. 


The Mass is printed 

in plain type, 
Very convenient in size, 
bound in Turkey _- 
Morocco, limp _~a * 
back. Sold by boa : Oe 

of 

all book-sellers, see Doo” 
or sent for 5 a. a. “eS 
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Digs a Hole in 3 Minutes 


x 
afl —in any kind of soil—three feet deep. Fine 
RAM 


for wells. Handiest tool you eversaw. The 

: is awonder—works 

Iwan Post Hole Auger & Son Gane 

Ask your dealer to see it. You'll want it SURE. 
Dealers write for Iwan line book. 


IWAN BROS., Dept.105, STREATOR, ILL. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


R. S. & A, B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


Estab. 1869 || ° 
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ROSA 


Borrowed Plumes and a Blow to Pride 
By BLANCHE GOODMAN 


you shore is a sight fo’ sore eyes. 

You'll have to ’scuse de disappe’ance 
of disroom. De chillen been a-litterin’ up 
de place till it looks like a cyclome struck it. 
I tell ’em dat de Good Book say, ‘Dey’s a 
time when patience ceases to be a moni- 
ment,’ but dey don’t listen no mo’n a rabbit. 
Dey’s like dey daddy. He’s got de dispo- 
sition to be tidy, but he jes’ don’t use it. 

“‘Ain’t it warm? I declare to gracious 
de preparation’s a-drippin’ off me like a 
shower. Yes’m, I’d be feelin’ tollable well 
if it wasn’t fo’ de miz’ry in my bress’, but I 
ain’t done so much washin’ lately, so de 
hurtin’ kind slowed up on me. 

“‘Ain’t you heard I done give up de 
Slocumses’ washin’? Yes’m, last Wednes- 
day a week ago. It’ll be fourteen years 
next November, if I lives an’ nothin’ hap- 
pens, since I first took in dey washin’, and 
if it hadn’t ’a’ been fo’ dat fool niggah 
Ros’bel I’d be ironin’ de Slocumses’ clothes 
dis minute. 

“How come Ros’bel mixed up in it? 
Well, dat’s what I’m goin’ to tell you, but 
every time I speak dat flouncin’ gal’s name 
I wants to spit. 

““You see, all de trouble come along of 
her tryin’ to git de new preacher over at de 
Shiloh Baptis’ Church to pop de question. 
He’d been keepin’ comp’ny with her fo’ 
over a month, an’ it begin to look like he 
was a little backwa’ds. Ros’bel bein’ a 
orphtan an’ not havin’ no one to look after 
her I kinder took pity on her an’ let her 
spend a good deal o’ time at my house. 

“One mornin’ I was iron’ a dress of 
Mis’ Fanny’s—I always call Mis’ Slocum 
Mis’ Fanny—when Ros’bel comes in. De 
dress was one of dese Maxicum drawed- 
work pieces, de kind dat’s fix all over like a 
rockin’-chair tidy, an’ I knows it cost a 
sight of money. De Cunnel brung it to 
Mis’ Fanny when he come back from one 
of his trips, an’ she set a heap o’ store by it. 

‘‘Well, Ros’bel ain’t no sooner’n clap 
her eyes on dat dress den she like to hada 
fit. She ask me how much I’d take to let 
her wear it dat afternoon, ’cause de 
preacher was goin’ to call an’ he’d shore 
have de blind staggers of de heart if he’d 
see her in it. 

‘She come at me so sudden-like I didn’t 
scarcely know what to do. I ain’t never 
lent out any of Mis’ Fanny’s good dresses, 
an’ her askin’ me dat way kinder put me 
to it. I jes’ argyfied dis hyah way: Mis’ 
Fanny she’s rich an’ got a-plenty, but 
Ros’bel’s a orphtan, an’ de preacher might 
be de chanst of her life. ‘But den again,’ I 
says, ‘sposen’ something happens to dat 
dress!’ Dere I stood ’sputin’ with my- 
self, an’ all de time Ros’bel a-talkin’ me 
into lettin’ her wear de dress till I was plum 
addled, an’ de end of it was dat I finally 
give in. But first I made her mighty nigh 
swear de skin off’n her tongue dat she’d 
take good eare of de dress an’ not let it 
come to no harm. 

‘“‘T ’member de time I let.de folks over at 
de strawbe’y festibul have one of Mis’ 
Fanny’s baffinbug tidies for de table, an’ 
how I had to scorch it with a hot iron to 
cover up de place where a stain was made 
on it, an’ den preten’ to Mis’ Fanny like I 
scorched it by ax’dent. So I made dat gal 
promise me some mighty tall promise- 
ments. I knowed de dress was servin’ in a 
good cause an’ dat kind of kept me from 
feelin’ so oneasy bout it. 

“Well, a little after dinner here comes 
Ros’bel to my house all ready exceptin’ de 
dress, ’cause I wouldn’t trust her to git in 
it by herself. It was a blessin’ she come 
early—leastways I thought so den—for it 
took till de end of kingdom come to hook 
her in dat dress. I had to be so careful 
cause it was a clost fit, an’ by de time I 
finished hookin’ it I knowed where de 
name ‘drawed-work’ come from, for it 
mighty near drawed my nails out by de 
roots gittin’ dat dress on Ros’bel. 

“But when de job was done dat gal 
shore did look fine! She knowed it, too, 
an’ de way she switched up an’ down in 
front o’ de glass, an’ grin at herself like a 
possum, was a sight. 

“While I was standin’ by, miratin’ over 
her an’ tellin’ her to play her cards right an’ 


(Gor rightin, Mis’ Henderson. Laws, 


she’d git de preacher easy, I saw a carriage 
drive up in front, an’ a lady step out an’ 
come in de gate. ‘Ros’bel,’ says I, ‘ain’t 
dat a white lady comin’ in de gate?’ 

““Yes’m,’ says Ros’bel. 

““«Taws-a-mussy,’ says I, wonderin’ who 
it was. ‘Iain’t fitten to see no ladies.’ An’ 
wid dat I kinder straighten myself out in- 
tendin’ to step to de do’. 

‘An’ den, what you reckon dat fool 
nigger done? It jes’ takes one o’ dese here 
yaller niggers to act dat-away. De black 
ones ain’t so no-’count an’ flutter-headed. 
She was so anxious to show herself, no 
sooner did a knock come, dan she flung 
open de do’. An’ dere stands Mis’ Fanny! 

““De minute I rec’nize who it was I tried 
to jerk Ros’bel back in de room an’ git in 
frontofher. Butitwastoolate. Mis’ Fanny 
ain’t no sooner’n set her eyes on dat coon 
den dey bulge out till you could ’a’ hung a 
hat on ’em, an’ she jes’ said, ‘My dress!’ 
But dey was more language in dem two 
words dan if she’d ’a’ talked a week. 

““Dere was so much happen after dat, 
it fairly made my brames spin ’round. 
Ros’bel screamed an’ started to run, but 
Mis’ Fanny was dat quick, she reached out 
an’ catch her by de Maxicum drawed- 
work, an’ helt on to her. An’ all de 
’splainin’ I was trying to do was jes’ breff 
wasted. I never seen any one so hard. 
headed as white folks is. ; 

““Mis’ Fanny hung on to Ros’bel like a 
snappin’ turtle, an’ she wouldn’t loose her 
holt till I peel de dress off dat no-’count 
nigger. JI never was so much emba’ss’- 
ment in all my bawn days. 

““Den she makes me git all de rest of de 
clothes an’ have de driver pile ’em in de 
carriage. I had to send one of de chillen 
out de back way to de next-do’ neighbor’s to 
git one of Cunnel Slocumses’ white vests dat 
I let Mr. Johnson have de night befo’. 

“John, de driver, tol’ me de next day 
dat Mis’ Fanny had come to ask me ’bout 
a ol’ cook o’ her’n. But dat don’t make no 
diff’'ence. White folks got no business 
pokin’ round where dey don’t belong, an’ 
my ’pinion of Mis’ Fanny cert’nly fell 
since dat happen. 

“But I knows one thing. If dat yaller- 
faced, triflin’, no-’count nigger Ros’bel 
comes round here askin’ me to help her out 
in courtin’ again, I’ll have de law on her!”’ 


Women in Business 


a A LARGE department store, a man 
buyer had charge of the women’s under- 
wear department. He did a very large 
volume of trade in those goods as he under- 
stood them. Really, though, his under- 
standing of the women’s underwear business 
was limited to close prices, favorable dis- 
counts and fortunate ‘‘jobs”’ on stock of 
an extremely staple and plebeian nature. 
There was hardly a garment in the depart- 
ment that ran above three dollars, retail. 
The average was about a dollar anda half. 
It was a fine underwear stock, and nothing 
more. 

When he was promoted a woman suc- 
ceeded him. 

Inside of two years she had wholly 
changed the character of that department. 
“‘Jobs”’ no longer came, because she passed 
most of them along to the country trade. 
Her sales of low-price goods were as large 
as her predecessor’s, and she perhaps beat 
him a bit on the quality of those goods, 
price with price. But it was-in goods at 
higher prices that she did wonders. Soon 
it was an every-day thing to see customers 
come in and purchase fine, lace-trimmed 
garments at ten or twenty dollars, and 
from that to sets of garments retailing at 
fifty dollars, seventy-five dollars, one hun- 
dred dollars, and from that to an exclusive 
patronage in fine trousseaux. 

Under a man this department went up 
to three dollars a garment. 

Under the woman buyer, however, it 
regularly sold bride’s outfits at five hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars. 

The male buyer knew the underwear 
business. 

But it took a woman to get the lingerie 
trade. 
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NOD 


—Every typist knows tha 

instant of confusion—briet 

but mightily annoying—o: 

hastily returning the hands t 

operating position after bein. 

obliged to remove them. ~ 
With the NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith & Bros. Typewrite 


every operating device is 
under the operator’s hand. 
—Shift-key, shift-lock, space-bas 
tabulator spacer and margin release- 
all— right on duty in the places wher 
most needed when quickly wanted. 
—Even the line space lever is ope: 
ated without leaving position. 
— How is it with you? 
—Look under YOUR hand! 


Send for Descriptive Book. 


L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter C 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 4 
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It’s not only the purity of the ingreale 
ents in sausages I make— just the 

cest parts of little milk-fed pigs, s 
and home-ground spices—but also 
spirit and purpose in making sausa 
that first are safe, and second, del 
ous—that has putinaclass bythemsel 


You can always 
be certain of their 
freshness because 
I make only 
enough 

to fill 
each 
day’s 
orders 


If your grocer cannot su 
you, send me his name. 
will send youmy OFFER ; 


4 lbs. $1.00 > 


$1.40 W. of Kansas and 5. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 
My booklet tells about 
products (hams, bacons, sai 
etc.) and how to cook them. 
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‘‘; | Lame People 


| [The Perfection Extension Shoe for 

‘ | persons with one short limb. Worn 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. HENRY S. LOTZ 
313 Third Ave., New York © 


the Wear Comes Most 


F xX M there can be nothing so appropriate, 
OF A=1VIAS 50 much appreciated; nothing so satis- 
fying to both giver and recipient as Everwear Hosiery, 
because these are “the hose with the real guarantee.” 
Six pairs must wear six months, or a new pair will be given 
free for each pair that does not. And we can almost guar- 
antee that none will be returned, because Everwear Hosiery 
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It not only wears longer but it feels better. It 
fits and looks better because it is made better. 
Everwear is far superior in every way to the 
cheap and ordinary hose, and a big saving over 
the expensive high-price hose. You or your 
friends cannot be disappointed with Everwear. 
Keep the name in mind—it will make your 
X-Mas shopping easy. Better still—order today. 


Men’s Half Hose in Egyptian Cotton—two weights—light and 
medium— $1.50 a box. Colors, black, black with white feet, 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY 
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Guaranteed Six 


Months— No: Holes 


& 


is made to wear six months-and often lasts a year. Here — 


are the reasons: The weak ‘parts in all other hosiery—the 
heel and toe—are the durable parts in Everwear. ‘This is 
accomplished by an exclusive knitting process. - This proc- 
ess enables us to obtain great strength and at the same time 
retain a soft, smooth, pliable texture. And that’s the chief 


point of difference between Everwear and all other hosiery. 
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blue, steel gray, light and dark tan. Silk Lisle —two weights — $3.00 
a box. Colors, black, blue, light and dark gray, tan, champagne, 
green and burgundy. 


Ladies’ Hose in Egyptian Cotton—$2.00 a box. Colors, black, 
black with white feet, and tan. Silk Lisle —$3.00 a box. Colors, 
black and tan. 


Both Men’s and Women’s Hose are sold in boxes of six pairs only 
—one size to a box —solid or assorted colors as desired. 


Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them he can get them. If 
he refuses, send us the price, stating size, kind— weight 
—and colors desired, and we’ll send them express paid 
to any part of the United States. 


11, MILWAUKEE, WI 
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Kodak. 


THE VACATION STORY — AS TOLD BY HIS KODAK. 


In every home there’s a story for the Kodak to record—not merely a travel story and 
the story of the summer holiday, but the story of Christmas, of the winter evening gatherings 
and of the house party. But above all is the serial story of the children, from the days of 
wild gallops across the nursery floor upon the fractious rocking-horse to the foot ball days; 
from the days of tending dollies to the graduation days. 


And it’s all a simple story to record, for the Kodak system of photography has removed most of the opportunities for making 
mistakes. It’s inexpensive now and there’s no dark-room for any part of the work. 


KODAK Means Photography With the Bother Left Ou 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Tes 


Catalog free at the dealers or by mail. ROCHESTER, INE Ye, The Kodak City. 
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HEN President Taft calls the 
\V \ Sixty-first Congress in extraor- 
dinary session to revise the 
tariff, soon after he is inaugurated, the 
real battle for the control of the Senate 
by the two factions in the Republican 
party will begin. There were some 
‘skirmishes in the first session of the 
Sixtieth Congress, which closed last 
May, notably the one over the ques- 
tion of providing for the construction 
of four battleships instead of two, and 
there may be others during the session 
that began on December seventh and 
will end at noon on March fourth, next. 
It is likely, however, that these will be 
but skirmishes, as the others were, and 
that the heavy firing will not begin until 
_ the new men are all in their seats for the 
‘special session. 
The Senate renews one-third of its 
_ membershipevery two years. This year 
there will be twelve or thirteen new men 
| out of the thirty-one elected, the final 
_ result depending on the revised count in 
some States not yet made when this is 
written. On the face of the returns, at 
this time, the Senate will be made up of 
thirty-two Democrats and sixty Repub- 
 licans, leaving the Republicans one short 
of a two-thirds vote, which is provi- 
dential in a way, inasmuch as with a 
two-thirds vote the Republicans could, 
practically, nullify the Democratic 
opposition and do exactly what they 
pleased. Not that they will not be able 
_ to do that, in a great measure, as it is, 
but with a two-thirds vote there would 
be no opposition that could stop them 
‘in many parliamentary situations, pro- 
vided they all voted together. 
Long-time observers of the Senate 
_ are of the opinion that in the next four 
years, during the term of Mr. Taft, the 
_ control of the Senate will shift from the 
| East to the West. This opinion is based 
onthe gradual growth of strengthamong 
_ the radical element, the elimination of 
old, conservative leaders by death and 
other causes, and the influx of half a 
dozen or more new Senators, who may be ex- 
‘pected to ally themselves with the little group 
_ of men older in the service who have shown a 
disposition not to follow every time Senators 
Aldrich and Hale issue orders. The leading 
_ Republican group of the Senate—the Senate Oligarchy —has been badly shattered, 
and there are not men in the Senate who have the ability in special lines to take the 
places of those who are gone. When it was at the full flower of its power the Oligarchy 
was made up of Senators Aldrich, of Rhode Island, Hale, of Maine, Platt, of Connecticut, 
‘Spooner, of Wisconsin, Allison, of Iowa, and McMillan, of Michigan, with several other 
_ lesser lights in the capacities of lieutenants and hangers-on. The disintegration began 
_ with the death of McMillan, although he was not of such great importance that his place 
_ Was not easily filled, and continued with the death of Platt, of Connecticut, the resignation 
of Spooner and the death of Allison. Hanna, before his death, had a considerable 
_ Standing i in this group, but he died too soon to exercise his full power as a leader. 
: Of the original Oligarchy there remain in active service but Aldrich and Hale, and 
_ Aldrich has announced his determination to retire at the end of his present term, on 
_ March fourth, nineteen-eleven, although he may be urged to change his mind; while 
Hale, whose term expires at the same time, is seventy-two years old, and not ‘robust. 
e effort has been, of course, to replace the old leaders with newer men who might, in 
4 measure, take their places, and Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, has been picked as 
‘One who has the desirable qualities as well as the conservative inclinations. Senator 
i odge, of Massachusetts, has forced himself in, so far as he has been able, but there are 
hot many members of the Senate who will follow Lodge anywhere, for his superciliousness 
and arrogance alienate even the most fervent Republican partisans. 
The problem of Mr. Aldrich, admittedly the leader, both of the group of leaders and 
the majority, is to find associates on whom he can place some of the burden of 
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conducting the affairs of the Senate, as 
well as fighters who can combat the 
surely-inereasing radicalism. When 
Platt, of Connecticut, died Aldrich lost 
his ablest associate; when Spooner re- 
signed he lost his most brilliant advo- 
cate and when Allison died he suffered 
greatly, for Allison was the wisest of 
counselors and the most conservative 
of Senators, in addition to having a 
more comprehensive knowledge of the 
complex machinery of the Government 
than any man in public life, or private 
life, for that matter. Knox may, in a 
way, replace Spooner, for Knox is an 
advocate and a skillful one. Elkins is 
a good rough-and-tumble politician and 
might help, but he is not to be classed 
with any of those whoare gone. Burrows 
is a crafty Senator, but he is old and 
tired. Frye and Cullom are both too 
old, even if they had other qualifica- 
tions. Foraker is eliminated and so 
is Hansbrough. Leader Aldrich will 
have slim picking among his conserv- 
ative colleagues and, as is probable, 
will line up a combination somewhat 
like this: Aldrich, Hale, Knox, Elkins 
and Crane, with Lodge beating on the 
door to getin. Crane is a smart man, 
not overly impressed with the abilities 
of his colleague, Lodge, and Crane is 
likely to assume great importance in 
the new alignment, as is John Kean, of 
New Jersey, who is a man of much 
experience and of wise counsel. It 
would not be surprising if Kean super- 
seded Elkins, or if Kean were placed in 
the company without the consideration 
of Elkins. Of the two Kean would be 
the better man. 

There is no doubt that Aldrich will 
take the lead and attempt to hold the 
control during the revision of the tariff. 
There may be a fight on this, and 
probably will. Aldrich has been mak- 
ing and remaking tariffs for many 
years. He knows more about them 
than any other Senator, has more real, 
thorough, practical knowledge of re- 
quirements, of necessities and possibilities than 
any other. Besides, Aldrich is chairman of 
the Finance Committee and thus controls the 
tariff-making machinery, although most of the 
schedules will be fought out on the floor. It is 
not likely that the younger and more radical element can defeat him in his tariff-making, 
even if they desire, although it need cause no surprise if they try, emboldened by their 
success in removing certain classes of railroad bonds from the original Aldrich financial 
bill, where they were designated as securities suitable for deposit by national banks 
for the guaranty of currency issued, and in the fight over the four battleships. Aldrich 
made his reputation and got his leadership in tariff fights and will hold it, unless 
he is too greatly weakened by the deaths of Platt, of Connecticut, and Allison, who 
were his main advisers in his other tariff fights. Then, too, there has been no 
tariff-making since the Dingley tariff, which was made in the first year of the first 
McKinley Administration. Conditions may have changed enough to give the younger 


- men ahold. It all awaits the event, and ought to be in process of determination by the 


first of April, next. 

It is not necessary to consider the reélected Senators of the thirty-one who will take 
their seats on March fourth, next, for another six years, for none of these is of any 
particular, immediate consequence, except as an individual vote, in the struggle that is 
to come. The new men are important. The radical forces will find several recruits 
among them. It seems certain that, of the new Republicans, Bristow, of Kansas, 
Crawford, of South Dakota, Jones, of Washington, and Cummins, of Iowa, will join, 
naturally, with the group of Western Republicans who will try to wrest the leadership 
from the present controlling group. Bradley, of Kentucky, is an old-time politician, 
and may be expected to go with the Aldrich crowd, although that is not certain until he 
acts; and Page, of Vermont, certainly will. Itis not yet known who will succeed Foraker 
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in Ohio, nor Platt in New York, although if Root follows 
Platt he will be an item of great strength to the present 
control, and it is likely a conservative will come from 
Ohio. The new men from the other States, not yet chosen, 
can hardly count, except as voters, one way or the other. 
Chamberlain, of Oregon, who is to succeed Fulton, is a 
Democrat who will be elected by a Republican legislature, 
but he will undoubtedly act with the Democrats. 

There have been many revolts, small and inefficient, in 
the Senate among Republicans, and directed at Aldrich, 
but none has been of enough consequence to shake the 
Aldrich control until the revolt against the inclusion of 
certain specified classes of railroad bonds in the original 
Aldrich financial bill last winter. This revolt was not 
brought to a vote, for Aldrich withdrew the provision after 
there had been much spoken opposition on the floor. He 
said he withdrew it to save many Western Republican 
Senators from the necessity of voting against their party 
because of opposition to the provision in their home 
States—to save their faces. That was as good a reason as 
any at the time. The fact is, these Senators intended to 
vote to eliminate this provision, and would have so voted, 
and Aldrich knew it and he with- 
drew it to save his own face. 

It was a different proposition in 
the fight for four battleships. That 
went to a vote on the straight and 
square proposition whether the Sen- 
ate, for its part, would authorize 
four or two battleships, four being 
demanded by the President and one 
being the number the Senate deemed 
sufficient. The four-battleship men 
were defeated, but they wona sort of 
a victory, for the Senate authorized 
two battleships, one more than the 
Aldrich men wanted, and promised 
to authorize two more each year. 
Hale was most prominent in this 
fight, as he is chairman of the Naval 
Committee in the Senate. He was 
bitterly opposed to more than one 
battleship, and fought desperately, 
winning his main contention only 
after the concessions noted. 

These Republicans voted for four 
battleships: Ankeny, of Washing- 
ton, Beveridge, of Indiana, Borah, 
of Idaho, Bourne, of Oregon, Briggs, 
of New Jersey, Brown, of Nebraska, 
Burkett, of Nebraska, Dupont, of 
Delaware, Flint, of California, 
Fulton, of Oregon, Gamble, of South 
Dakota, Hansbrough, of North 
Dakota, Heyburn, of Idaho, Lodge, 
of Massachusetts (purely on Roose- 
veltian grounds and because he is 
the Presidential mouthpiece in the 
Senate), Piles, of Washington, 
Smith, of Michigan, Smoot, of Utah, 
Sutherland, of Utah, and Warren, 
of Wyoming. Of this list Ankeny, 
Fulton and Hansbrough have been 
defeated for reélection and will not 
be in the new Senate, and by a 
further process of elimination the 
real fighting force can be found. 
Briggs and Dupont are not likely 
to go against Aldrich in a fight for 
control, nor is Lodge, of course, nor 
Warren, who is chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee and is 
allied with the old guard. Gamble 
is of not much weight, and Smoot 
and Sutherland are negligible quan- 
tities. Thus the effective force lines 
up about like this: Beveridge, 
Borah, Bourne, Brown, Burkett, 
Flint, Heyburn, Smith, of Michigan, 
together with the new men. 

Of these Cummins is a radical and 
always has been. He will be strong 
for tariff revision along extreme lines. 
Crawford is much like LaFollette, 
without so much ability. Bristow 
will align himself with the radicals, 
both from temperament and because 
of the circumstances surrounding his 
election. Jones is expected to fall in 
with the younger set, also. 

That, with the followers among 
the weaker men, will give a strong 
fighting body, provided, of course, 
the body wants to fight. Nothing 
has been said about the position of 
LaFollette in the impending strug- 
gle, because LaFollette, although 
he will be in any battle that will 


In deepest 


White bloom 


Oft generous 


There is a lane I know and love, 
With shapely cedars either side, 
That lift prim, conelike tops above 
Great tangled hedges, tall and wide, 
Of bramble, grape and sweet woodbine, 
Wild rose and trailing berry vine, 
Within whose depth the plaintive dove 
And brooding sparrows hide. 


The roadway is of clean, white sand, 


It lays imperative command 
On travelers that hither stray 
To go with slow and idling feet, 
Safe sheltered from the cruel heat; 
It bears, to tempt the loitering hand, 
Shy flowers and berries sweet. 


Here have I watched the seasons pass, 
Observed the footprints of the Spring — 


And stir of every greening thing, 
Have seen the coy arbutus blow 
Before the vanishing of snow, 

And heard the earliest singing-class 

Of choristers awing. 


Has led me loitering through the lane, 
And offered wealth of bush and vine 
To please and tempt me back again. 
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disrupt the existing order of things, is so much more of a 
radical than the others that he will be out in front leading 
a little fight of his own. Moreover, he is not popular with 
anybody. He isa lone fisherman. He, apparently, does 
not want to make friends in the Senate, and he has his 
want. If LaFollette tries to lead an organized movement 
against the present controlling powers he will find he will 
have no privates in the ranks. The movement will consist 
of General LaFollette and no soldiers, but that will not 
worry him. He is used to it and, at times, it seems from 
his actions in the Senate, goes to extremes in order to 
keep himself away from any association. LaFollette has 
advanced principles and is true to them, but he is so far 
advanced that he can get nocompany. Heisan able man, 
but unfortunate temperamentally. He always wants to 
go the utmost, instead of getting a little, and then getting a 
little bit more. 

Looking over this assemblage of Westerners who may 
reasonably be expected to try to force the advantage they 
gained last winter, after they have the recruits that are 
coming in the new Senate, there is more apparent weakness 
than there is apparent strength, although, here and there 


By Thomas 


shadow all the day; 


And cast them to the sod. 


and pink, and tender grass, 
The dear, familiar road. 


Summer, hand in mine, 


Lomax Hunter 


While ’yond the hedge the ripened wheat 
Is shimmering in the noonday heat, 
Here, in cool shade, I may recline 

And dream till even’s wane. 


Here pensive Autumn, sober-eyed, 
But clad in gayest colors, trod 

Where slender ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan’’ vied 
With gay and graceful Goldenrod. 

The lane its tinseled glories wore 

A few glad, golden days before 

The frost its sickle keen applied 


Bleak Winter struck the hedges stark; 

And here through hindering snow I strode, 
At night, when all the world was dark, 

Save for the stars that o’er me glowed, 
Or glimmering lights, through hedge revealed, 
Of farmhouse in a distant field. 
But glad, within the gloom, to mark 


And whether earth be green or white, 
Howe’er inconstant seasons rove, 
In heat or cold, at day or night, 
Here do my footsteps gladly move, 
For in its every changing mood 
Is something pleasant, something good. 
It always has some fresh delight — 
The lane I know and love. 
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among them, is a man who may be relied upon to doa 
man’s part in the fight. Borah, of Idaho, is a young ma 
of rather dramatic tendencies, who likes to make a splu 
speech, and who has the reputation of being an orator wh 
can strew all the flowers that grow in the garden « 
rhetoric along his oratorical path. He is earnest and 
sincere, but he lacks both experience and poise. Brown, oj} 
Nebraska, is'a sturdy chap who will develop. Burk 
is an emotional, sentimental and hand-shaking Western 
politician. 

Flint, of California, is a man of ability, who may 
may not get in on a movement of this kind. His affilia- | | 
tions in California might prevent any such action, but k 
has the natural capabilities that would make him powerful 
if he should care to exert them. Gamble, of South Dakota, 
does not count. He is occupied more with petty, local 
politics than anything else. He is a country supervisor 
who got into the Senate by some strange turn of polities. 
Heyburn is a big, bull-voiced, hard-headed person, who 
has opinions and is not averse to fighting for them. He is 
a man of much strength and will make a good ally. More- 
over, he is full of the Western spirit. Piles needs supp 
when he goes intoa battle. He is of 
no particular consequence in a 
alignment. If handled judicio 
he will stay out. William Ald 
Smith, of Michigan, has develo 
a lot since he left the House to + 
to the Senate. He was the first man 
who jumped out last winter and 
opposed the railroad-bond provision 
in the Aldrich bill, and he opposed 
it more effectively than any other 
who spoke against it. Smith is a 
politician, of course, but he is will- 
ing to take a chance, and he will be 
one of the leaders in the movemeni 

Of the new men the strongest will 
be Cummins, of Iowa, and Bristow, 
of Kansas. Cummins has had 
experience in legislative affairs. 
Bristow has had none. He has been 
an executive in Washington for sey- 
eral years, in the Post-Office Depart-_ 
ment, but it is likely that he will go | 
to the front for a reasonably radical | 
program, if for no other reason than > 
because his supporters in Kansas are | 
of that type and demand that thing. | 
Bourne, of Oregon, can be depended 
upon to get into anyruction. He is | 
asort of a fanatic on various matters | 
and persons, one of whom is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Bourne has no fear 
of the ruling class in the Senate and | 
he will be a valuable adjunct. 

This leaves Beveridge, of Indiana, 
who, in point of ability, is greater 
than any of those mentioned. Bey- 
eridge really led the fight for the four 
battleships, although there were few 
of his colleagues who would admi 
it. By the shifting of politics Bey- | 
eridge is now the biggest Republi 
in Indiana. Fairbanks will retire 
March fourth. So will Senator 
Hemenway. Watson was defea 
for Governor. Several of the war- 
horses in the House who war-horsed 
from Indiana have been left at home 
and will not be in the Sixty-first 
Congress. Beveridge will be Sen- 
ator, his term not expiring until 
nineteen eleven, and the great | 
Republican of his State. Moreover, 
he has a following among the young | 
men of the country that must not 
be underestimated. : 

There always has been a tendency 
to sneer at Beveridge in the Senate, 
because of certain temperamen 
extravagances, but the man wh 
will sneer at his intelligence, hi : 
p knowledge of Governmental nee 
his ability as a speaker, his sincere 
and his honesty, is a fool. Bev- 
eridge has many faults, chief among — 
which is egoism, but he has not 3 
fault of lack of brains. He is easily 
the most powerful man, as an indi 
vidual, among the younger Rep 
licans in the Senate. He ha 
keener grasp of what the people 
want, a quicker apprehension of 
the popular need, a sincerer desir 
to do what is right for the whol 
body politic, than many of th 
who decry him. Combined 


this, he has had ten years in the Senate and has grown, 
despite his temperamental handicaps, to be a big man. 
And out in the country they do not look at the little things 
that his colleagues magnify. To the young men, Beveridge, 
who fought his way up against tremendous odds, is an 
inspiration. He has a personality that attracts young 
men. In Indiana, while the old machinists flout him, he is 
onger than Fairbanks or Hemenway or any of the rest 
of the old-line politicians ever was. 
It remains to be seen what can be done with this little 
band of men who may, if they wish, in time, gain the con- 
trol of the Senate that*the East has dominated for so many 
years. It remains to be seen what can be done by them. 
_ To the outsider, Beveridge would seem to be the logical 
jeader, despite these faults of temperament that are so 
sented by some of his colleagues. There can be no gain- 
saying the fact that, in point of ability, he surpasses all 
of them. Whether he can be a leader or not must be 
_ developed. 
A piquant touch to the situation was added a few days 
after election by the statement, sent out from Washington 
_ by the Associated Press and apparently inspired in high 
quarters, that President Roosevelt would not be averse to 
_ anelection as Senator, by the New York Legislature, to suc- 
ceed Senator T. C. Platt, whose term expires next March. 
_ This followed, in a day or two, the story that Elihu Root 
is the President’s choice for the New York Senatorship. 
_ President Roosevelt does not finish his term until March 
fourth, next, at noon, and the New York Legislature that 
_ will elect Platt’s successor will meet on January first, next. 
| The impression in Washington, before this ‘‘feeler”’ 
B _ was put out, was that the President would try for Depew’s 
| = which becomes vacant in nineteen eleven, and his 
plans for a hunting trip to Africa and visits to several 
| Buropean countries during the next two years were held 
} to bear this out. If the President should try for Platt’s 
seat, in order to go into the Senate when the special tariff 
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VERY afternoon, 
promptlyatthreeo’clock, 
4 a little stir among the 
clerks announced briefly that 
_ the bank was closed for the day. 
_ Mr. Pringle, the receiving teller, 
1% whose window was the first in 
_ line from the door, invariably 
_ gave the signal. ‘‘ What! three 
o'clock already?”’ Instantly he 
_ whistled,as if dismayed—a new 
alertness awoke in his already 
usymanner. Mr. Pringle kept 
1p a constant race against time, 
race in which he seemed always 
_ to be distanced. Leaning for- 
_ ward to count the customers in 
line, he snatched at the pass- 
ooks; and, after that, bank- 
_ notes, drafts, checks and deposit 
‘slips flew around in his cage like 
dried leaves behind a park rail- 
ng when the wind blows. 
_ Richter, the paying teller, 
| “announced the hour in another 
_ way. He wasa morose, middle- 
ia aged man, who paid out the 
; _bank’s money asif he begrudged 
every cent of it. Reaching 
under his counter with a sour 
prin, he hauled out the broken 
pasteboard back of an old 
ledger, which he set up beside the win- 
_ dow—ready to slide it over the opening 
the moment the line in front melted away. 
he clerks within earshot laughed some- 
times to hear him grunt. A few got down 
from their stools and stretched themselves momentarily; 
_ others glanced at the clock, scowled, and again set their 
pencils racing up and down the banked figures of their ledg- 
Further along, a quartette of automatic adding 
chines clacked and clanked to the drone of low voices 
murmuring rapidly, all in terms of dollars and cents. 
“Boston—twelve, two eighty-four, twenty-eight.” ‘‘ New 
_ Haven—twelve hundred flat.’ ‘‘Chi.—seventeen, nine 
_ eighty-three, twenty-two.” 
___ At three o’clock the voices grew swifter, more unintel- 
ligible amid the louder clatter of the machines. Up and 
own the fat columns of the ledgers pencils raced still 
nore swiftly. Pringle and Richter, in their cages, crouched 
stacks of banknotes, drafts and checks; and far in 
he rear of the bank there arose during a moment’s lull 
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session is called by President Taft, his coming would not 
alter the leadership situation at all, for it is most probable 
that he would instantly ally himself with the men who 
have, in the past, been his friends and supporters. That 
would put him in direct antagonism to the Aldrich clique, 
for the present leaders of the Senate have no love for the 
President, nor he for them. In fact, the President’s going 
to the Senate would make the fight more imminent and 
more bitter, for it is not to be supposed that those Senators 
who have opposed Roosevelt while he was President would 
immediately bow to him when he became Senator, lacking 
the great powers of the Executive and having but the 
voice and vote of any other Senator, with whatever 
strength his prestige might add. Aldrich and his friends 
fought Roosevelt in the Senate when Roosevelt was 
President. What they would try to do to him if he were 
Senator can easily be imagined. They would have a fair 
crack at him then, and they would take it. Likewise, 
Roosevelt would fight back, thus adding considerably to 
the daily gayety. 


It is undoubtedly true that the President has Senatorial ° 


aspirations, but whether they are so strong and insistent 
that they will cause him to abandon his African trip and 
its resulting dollar-a-word cannot be conjectured at this 
time. Also, the Legislature of the State of New York will 
have something to say about it. There are many other 
handy New York men besides the President who have 
designs on that Platt seat. And T. Roosevelt in the 
Senate would be an entirely different proposition from 
T. Roosevelt in the White House, as he would soon learn. 
Nor does the doctrine, ‘‘ The king is dead; long live the 
king,” lack application. Mr. Roosevelt has but a few 
months more as President. Perhaps he could not control 
New York State politics. In any event, when he does go 
into the Senate—if he ever does—he will necessarily be 
opposed to the present ruling class, unless he abandons all 
his tenets and principles, which he is not likely to do. 
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“TI Tell You it is Hush Money—Hush Money! Do You Hear Me? 
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the rasping chatter of a stock ticker, feeding out the day’s 
closing quotations in the Street. 

Harney, the bank’s loan clerk, hung over the instrument, 
absorbed in the flowing tape. Here, in a moment, he’d 
catch the close of a wild day among days on the Exchange. 
But the close hardly meant for him an end to the labors of 
the day. Three o’clock, as he saw it, merely signaled a 
point midway in what he had come to look upon as a 
double day’s stint—a toil as incessant as the travail of a 
Sisyphus. There were days when he had gone home at 
five o’clock—they seemed to be like holidays. Ordinarily, 
he escaped at six; not infrequently at seven. On un- 
usually active days he had stayed till nine and ten. Once 
— it was during the Northern Pacific times—the Nipper 
panic—he had not gone home for two consecutive nights, 
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This will be the situation in the Senate after March 
fourth, next. The old leadership is tottering. It has 
been sadly weakened by death and retirement. The old 
men are passing rapidly. Gruesome as it may appear to 
refer to such a subject, there is no doubt that, in the course 
of Nature, many of the older men now in the Senate will 
not be there when the coming four years of Taft are ended. 
Then, too, many of the older men, who have been long on 
the firing-line, are getting tired. Their vitalities are ex- 
hausted. They do not respond to the summons as they 
did ten years ago. And, leaving all that aside, giving the 
older men all the honor and respect and veneration due 
them, granting and hoping they will all continue in public 
life for many years to come, there is no doubt that the 
time is ripe for a régime of younger men, of more progress- 
ive men, of men from the West, who are nearer to the 
people. 

The opportunity is there. A compact fighting force can 
be organized if the younger Senators will enlist for their 
common good and forget the personal equation, which is 
hard, but not impossible. The West can gain the leader- 
ship of the United States Senate in the next four years if 
the Senators from the West, the Republican Senators, will 
fight together. This may be worth much, or it may be 
worth little. It all depends on how the Western Republi- 
can Senators view it themselves. There is no doubt how 
the bulk of the people in the country will view it. 

It will take hard fighting, and much of it. For many 
years Senators who have no adequate conception of the 
possibilities or the needs of the West have been legislating 
for the West, or controlling legislation for the West, to 
put it in another way, without adequate conception of 
what the West really is; legislating for the West from 
a New England viewpoint. Everything is now propitious 
for some legislation for the West directed by Western men. 

All that is needed is continuity and concentration, 
coéperation and courage. 
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and had eaten when he could, 
paying to have his meals 
brought to him. They had cost 
him eight dollars and forty 
cents, and the bank had cut it 
down to four dollars and fifty 
cents—seventy-five cents a 
meal. ‘‘Mr. Gaines!” said 
Heyburn, the cashier, when 
Harney had gone to complain. 
So the loan clerk went to him. 
‘We're not supporting the 
Savarin,”’ said Mr. Gaines, the 
president. Gaines prided him- 
self on his management, and 
kept a weather eye open for the 
details—small details like this. 

Harney hated the bank. He 
had hated it and Gaines from 
that day, an instinctive distrust 
of the man hardening into ran- 
cor—all concealed, however, 
from Gaines, who assumed to 
adopt the fatherly manner in 
his relations with the bank’s 
employed. But Gaines, who 
had rooked him like that, could 
not repair matters with a pa- 
tronizing smile, or an equally 
complacent “‘ Well, my boy,” or 
a ‘‘ Myson” or so, whenever the 
mood struck him. Harney 
hated the bank, because he hated the way 
Gaines had treated him. For twelve years 
now he had slaved in its employ, his eyes 
weakened in adding up its figures, running 
down its balances, checking off its loan lists, 
his health sapped by long hours of close confinement, his 
energies devitalized by grinding fealty in its behalf—the 
almost servile drudgery it demanded of its underpaid, 
unimportant workers. He could look along the line of 
figures crouched over the counters, and each one seemed 
to ery out but the one thing—drudgery! 

Yes, it seemed so to him. There were pink-cheeked 
boys, new to the bank, new to their work, too— hopeful 
and innocently ambitious. Then there were others, not 
so pink, whose shoulders had begun to sag. The drudgery, 
Harney figured out, had its visible stages—they were 
in the second stage. Beyond—rising in the scale—were 
the full-fledged converts—sallow-faced men, men that 
stooped; and when they moved, moved listlessly. Hide- 
bound drudges, he thought them—men like a A 
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small, clattering burst of sound drew his eyes to the ticker; 
and as he turned he saw out of the corner of an eye 
Gaines moving to and fro in the foreground. He had been 
doing that all day—restlessly, as if on the lookout. 

But Gaines was florid, well-fed, inclined almost to 
portliness. He had a heavy dewlap under his chin, and 
above the snowy front of white waistcoat, white scarf and 
loose white collar his face shone at times as red as the 
wattles of a turkey gobbler. But what Harney disliked 
the most about him was his spats. There was no way he 
could have put it into words, yet he hated Gaines’ spats 
wholesomely and with a vital heat. They were of white 
duck in summertime, tan in the winter, and always 
spotlessly spick and span. Every afternoon a large 
French motor-car took Gaines from the bank; and the last 
Harney saw of him, as he looked up from the loan window, 
was the spats twinkling away into the distance, white or 
tan, spotless always, and always self-sufficient. Clack/— 
clack! clack!—clack! rapped the ticker. Harney stooped 
over the tape, his shoulders sagging, so that one looked 
to see him raise a hand to his lips and cough softly, 
lightly, in the deprecatory way of one who has learned 
to reduce coughing to the least possible exertion. 

“Prices at the close. 

The loan clerk dragged out the tape with a sound like 
that of ripping cloth. There would be no close for him 
until hours afterward; for on a wild day like this in the 
Street he could not leave until he had checked over every 
loan on the list—until he had made sure that the closing 
prices were well above the amount loaned on each item 
of the bank’s collateral security. Furthermore, he must 
figure interest on each and every call loan; and when he 
thought of that 

“There he goes—in hisspotlessspats!” grunted Harney, 
looking up instinctively. 

But instead of climbing into the limousine, Gaines went 
to the steps and waved it away. Then he returned to his 
office and closed the door. Through the blue haze of cigar 
smoke Harney saw, dimly, another figure he knew— Lom- 
bard, the broker, a close friend of the fatherly gentleman 
in spats—Gaines’ ‘‘connection”’ in the Street. 

Harney snatched at the loan sheet, still possessed of his 
senseless spleen. He had asked Gaines for help that day 
—asked him again for an assistant; and Gaines had 
peered at him over the tortoise-shell rims of his eyeglasses 
with a fishy stare. ‘‘ Look here, now,” Gaines had said, 
“don’t come to me with that again. The man before you 
got along without—ah!—assistance.” 

A handy retort had trembled on Harney’s lips. He would 
have liked to say that the man before him had, indeed, 
done it alone, and that he had gone consequently to 
Colorado Springs. Nor did he say that when the man had 
come back to work he had gone, a little later, to Greenwood 
Cemetery. It was the case, but he realized what might 
happen if he said it. 

“Oh, I’m just a dog—that’s it!”” muttered Harney now, 
as he stooped over the tape. ‘‘ This bank’s got me!” 

Before him, as the paper ribbon slid through his fingers, 
arose the visual image of a young woman in an uptown 
flat. He had given his hostages to fortune, and he realized 
it—for Harney was married. Otherwise he might have 
rapped out the retort, so handy on his tongue. 

The ticker had grown busy now. ‘‘Damn him!” 
muttered Harney, under his breath. For Gaines, further- 
more, had added insult to injury. ‘I’ve noticed, Mr. 
Harney, that of late you have been—ah!—somewhat 
tardy. Nine o’clock is the hour, as you know.” 

Harney had answered him doggedly, realizing that no 
other loan clerk in a downtown bank was likely to be 
talked to in that way. ‘‘I was here until half-past eight 
last night,” he said. 

Mr. Gaines raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ You must conduct 
yourself —ah!—as do the other employees. There can be 
no exception. And, perhaps, if you arrive on time you 
may finish your duties—ah—accordingly.”’ 

Harney went back at him. ‘But I was kept so late I 
couldn’t do something—well, I had something of my own 
to do.”’ 

Again the president lifted his brows. ‘The bank must 
be first, sir—remember that. Always! That is all.” 

Thereupon he had gravely handed to Harney the day’s 
usual memorandum for the loan department—a statement 
of what the bank would accept from its customers in sub- 
stitution for collateral they wished to draw out to 
deliver. Harney had gone back to his desk, a scowl on his 
face. Yes, he was a dog; the bank had him under its 
thumb. It was not a large bank—as downtown banks go 
—but it was the only one of its size that would not allow 
its loan clerk a helper. ‘Oh, I’m a dog!” he growled; 
and out of the memorandum sheet the face arose, hazily 
again—the face of a young woman, brown-haired, blue- 
eyed, pink-cheeked—a fresh, comely face, frowning with 
just a hint of dissatisfaction. 

“Yes—even she’s seen it! 
too, they’ve got me beaten.” 

All that day it had come up before him—this thought 
of his wife. He’d tried for a long while to overlook the 
little pucker of her brows, but he could not overlook 


The under dog! She knows, 
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the words that went with it. He’d been delayed that 
morning because she had sent him to stand off a pressing 
household bill. 

“T don’t wish to hurt you, Walter—but, you know, 
other women aren’t worried the way 1am. What’s wrong 


es 
Po 
oy 


The Face of a Young Woman, Brown-Haired, 
Blue-Eyed, Pink-Cheeked 


with you? There are the Willises—Tom Willis started 
when you did. And there are the Gays and Fred Sloane’s 
family. I’m sure they don’t need to worry about butchers’ 
bills. Why, they’re riding around in motor-cars.” 

It was not the first time she had asked innocently why 
he couldn’t get ahead. It was even harder to bear when 
he recalled how she had struggled, shoulder to shoulder 
with him, to keep up the battle. For years she hadn’t 
complained, but now the fight was beginning to tell on her. 
But, instead of answering, Harney had only clenched his 
teeth together. He remembered how, once before, he had 
let out a sharp retort: ‘‘ Willis!—that fellow? And Gay 
and Sloane! Those grafters?’’ There had been an in- 
flection in his voice, as if he asked whether she wished to 
see him adopt their methods. He knew their policy: 
“Get money—honestly, if you can. But get it!” 

“Walter, I don’t see why you can’t succeed if they do. 
I’ve heard you call them grafters, but ” There she 
had laughed lightly: ‘‘ Well, why don’t you learn, then, 
how to graft?” 

He had laughed, too, in spite of himself; for she was 
such a child in business matters. Yet, though still a child, 
he knew solidly that she thought him a little incapable— 
that his place in life only counted failure, if measured by 
the standard of these friends of hers who rode around in 
motor-cars. For two years he had been trying to get a 
raise in salary—a paltry fifteen or twenty dollars a month. 
Fifteen or twenty dollars! Another swift image flew into 
his mind—the picture of Gaines on the verge of apoplexy 
when he’d spoken of it. 

He looked up to see the president bearing down on him. 
Gaines seemed to have his eye on Harney as he came 
down the corridor; but he withdrew it suddenly when 
Harney raised his head. The white spats twinkled hur- 
riedly over the marble flooring, turned to the right and 
sped down the flight of steps leading to the safety-deposit 
vaults below. In Gaines’ hand wasa fat bundle of securi- 
ties fastened together with broad rubber bands. 

“More work!” thought Harney, idly looking back at 
the ticker. Clack!—clack! clack—clack! rapped the ma- 
chine; and, fastening his eyes on the tape, he spelled out 
the sequence of cabalistic signs that jerked itself into view. 

“TWM ist 4’s Bg eR 

Dully, in the habit of a mind driven to its hidebound 
routine, Harney forced himself to the task before him. 
Gertie, for the moment, was forgotten—Gertie and her 
perhaps not unreasonable questions; for Tidewater first 
mortgage 4’s were Lombard’s specialty; and for two 
weeks now the broker had been feeding them to the bank 
as collateral for his loans. But Harney saw no need to 
worry himself; they were time loans—not loans on call; 
and the bonds had closed only a half off from the opening. 
Scanning the tape again, he set down the quotation on his 
sheet and swung back to the ticker. 

“TWM col, 4’s .) 4544.” 

Harney grinned. Tidewater first mortgage 4’s had held 
up well enough, but their weak-kneed sister security, the 
collateral 4’s, showed the result of a hard day’s grueling in 
the market. They were off three and an eighth from the 
opening, and still showed no tendency to harden. But the 
bank had shied off from the collateral 4’s days ago; and 
Gaines’ morning memorandum bore the significant order: 
“Accept no TWM collateral 4’s for substitution.”’ In 
other words, customers wishing to replace one batch of 
securities with another could not substitute the collateral 
4’s, which were virtually little better than notes at hand. 
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“Say,’’ said a voice at Harney’s elbow, “‘how’s the 
market?” 
It was Richter, the paying teller; he had locked his 
cage and come back to the water cooler for a drink 
Harney, his eyes on the tape, grunted the answer. 

“Hummh!” drawled Richter morosely, and added 
bit of gossip: “The old man’s balance got a swat in the 
eye again to-day.” a 

News like this travels fast from counter to counter in 7 
bank; for no one yet has found a way to stop the leak, 
“You don’t say,” responded Harney idly, and dragged 
out another length of tape. It was a habit of his, an old” 
trick of nervousness that more than once had put the 
ticker out of whack. ‘I wonder ” he began, and — 
then looked around. Richter, with a muffled exclamation, — 
had darted away; and over the railing of the safety-deposit 
steps Harney saw the head and shoulders of Gaingay 
solemnly coming into view. 

The stairs seemed to have caused the paternal gentle- 
man not a little loss of breath; he was wheezing in more 
than usual distress. Harney’s glance took in the florid 
face, the pouches under the small, alert eyes, the almost 
portly front of the white waistcoat. ‘‘Eats too much,” — 
he thought, and looked back to his sheet. In ened 
hand was still the fat. bundle of bonds, with a flattenec 
loan envelope slipped in under the two flat rubber ban 

“Lombard and Company—fourteen thousand sae 
months at six per cent.” s 

The president’s voice had cleared itself of wheezine 
He tapped an open hand with the bundle of securities, a 
then held them face outward, so that Harney could see the 
writing on the envelope. 

“Tidewater Milling First Mortgage 4’s.” 

Harney reached for the packet, but Gaines shook bis. 
head. 

“That's all right. Just enter them on the loan shea 
I’ve checked them over, and I’ll file them in the vault.” 
Harney’ S eye took in the O. K., Gaines’ penciled 
initials ‘‘ W. G.” with a ring around them. It was all right, — 
of course. As the president walked away to the vaults he _ 
entered the loan on his sheet, and sticking his pen behind — 

his ear turned back to the ticker. 

“Devilish polite of him, I’m sure!” he grumbled to 
himself. 
—checked over another bundle of Tidewater Milling 4’s—_ 
saved the overworked loan clerk that much labor. Yes— 
and the week before, too. 

Harney looked up suddenly, and stared after the white 
spats twinkling down the corridor. Like the White 
Rabbit in Alice’s Wonderland, the loan clerk thought. 
But why a 

“Oh, the devil!”’ Harney said to himself, and hunched ~ 
his shoulders over the tape again. 

“Hey, you there!” a voice called at him from the oan 
window. It was after hours, but there stood a runner from 
a brokerage firm. ‘‘Say—on that loan 48, i 
thousand to Florizel & Co. The old man wants to know if _ 
you'll take Tidewater collateral 4’s again. We want to — 
lift two odd lots of Annie, fifty Little Steel, all the pune 
Sweet Alice, a slice of the Soup and Nipper— —not mf 


though—and the balance of the Mop.” 

Harney stared at him sulkily while he rattled off t 
jargon—the flash vernacular of the Street, the slang terms 
for Anaconda, Steel Common, Alice Chalmers, and the 
three Pacific rails—Southern, Northern and Missouri. 

“Hey?” inquired the runner, catching his breath. 

Harney waved him away. 
he observed crisply. ‘“‘Florizel’s got cats and dogs enough 
on our loan sheet—and this ain’t a pound. Gaines won't 
stand for the collateral 4’s.”’ %', 


‘Frozen face!” retorted the runner, and went away. 


Tidewater collateral 4’s. ‘‘Hunh!” grunted Harney, — 
and then a thought leaped swiftly into mind. The tape — 
flowed through his fingers unseen; he sat looking up the y 
corridor, and there passed across his line of sight a semi- 
portly figure in white spats drifting to the doorway and 
out into the street, where a limousine car had returned to 
a place beside the curb. For collateral 4’s were peculiar — 
peculiar in the way they had been issued. You had a 
look closely to find on their fronts the one discriminati 
word; if you were careless you might not see it at all. 

“Eh?” Harney darted from the ticker. 
thought—a wild inspiration. But once suspicion 
itself inside a bank—once it quickens, no matter how wild 
the thought may be, there is no downing it until proof hi 


been shown to the contrary. ‘Ticklish affairs—affairs as 
ticklish as the banking business—are safeguarded by s 


Yesterday, Gaines had done the same thing — 


Twice during the week before. _ 


He’d had a 


cf 
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“Tell your story walking,” | 
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picion. It ismore dependable than rigid personal honesty. ; 


Harney quickstepped down the corridor, turned anc 
made straight for the inner vaults. There the bank's 
securities were filed away in large, black tin cases. He — 
dragged out the first bundle of Tidewaters he could fin d. 
and spread them on the counter like a hand of card 
Then Harney stared. 

a yess !” he said, and footed about him guilty 4 


Bade: Gertie Mad niartiett het lost dlérk abe had b 
longed to that army which the circulars of the Women 
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hange describe complacently as the “ self-supporting.” 
could apply the same term to the young woman in 
e circus who slides down a wire while holding on with 
teeth. For Gertie, in the past days of fancy-work, had 
hung on, too, with her teeth—hung on to life. Indeed, of 
the two occupations—hers and the circus woman’s — 
; \ a s had seemed the more perilous; for the woman in 
circus, if she let go, would fall into a net, while Gertie 
well, there had been a net to catch Gertie, too, if she 
, but not just the same kind of a net. She hated the 
thought of it—the drudgery, the heartburning pangs of 
disappointment, the rejected work and the living from 
hand to mouth. To-day, it was all recalled to her again, 
flatly and unavoidably. She remembered what she’d said 
to Walter in that moment of petulant worry. Poor 
ct pccr, dear, dear boy! She recalled how hard he 

Tailed b and she recalled, too, how hard she herself had 

toiled before he had come to take her from it. A small, 

‘conscious wave of color swept into her face at the thought 
of that half-forgotten romance—a romance almost buried 
under now in the sordid, implacable effort of making both 
ends meet. A vision of the courtship in their dingy 
boarding-house swam back into view. They had married 
‘quickly, he insisting she must toil no more; and from that 

day she had never laid her hands to the hated fancy-work. 

(Perhaps she had been wrong. Perhaps she should go back 
‘to it. All the afternoon it was still before her. 

_ At five o’clock she arose and walked back to the tiny 
kitchen. Three weeks before she had sent away the maid- 
of-all-work—by that hoping still further 
to economize. However, the dinner 

would be an easy matter to manage, its 

piéce de résistance to be a stew, made 

\from what was left over in the ice box. 
‘She had not dared go near the butcher 

for fear of a possible rebuff; anyway, 

the stew was enough. Poor Walter! 
Just as she stooped to look into the 

‘ice box she heard the front door open, 
‘and then close with a slam that jarred 
all the glassware on the shelves. 

“Why, Walter!” 

He had his hat dragged down over his 
eyes; at a glance she saw he was nervous 
and repressed. 

“Why, what brings you home so 
soon?” 

He slung off his hat, and began work- 
ing at a bulky packet i in his pocket. It 

‘Was wrapped in manila paper and se- 
eurely fastened with: flat rubber bands. 

“Nothing,” he answered shortly. ‘I 
just quit.” 

— Quit? Achill of fear shook her. “You 
quit?’”’ She stepped toward him uncer- 
tainly. “‘ Not your place—your place— 

in the bank?” 

' Harney stared at her, his eyes blink- 

ing. “What?” Then he understood. 
“Oh,no! What’s the matter with you?” 

She still watched him nervously, a new 

thought in her mind—the remembrance 
of her morning. ‘‘ He wouldn’t give us 
any more—the butcher—any more 

‘credit ?” 

Harney, who had jerked the bundle 

om his pocket, looked up. 

_ “Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Gertie! No! 
I fixed it up with the butcher all right.” 
_ Atthe door of the front room he turned 
and looked back. She was still watching 
him. “How soon’s dinner?’”’ he de- 
ae his voice a little harsh and 
thick. She answered she would have it 
“ready at half-past six. 
 “Well,hurry. I’vegottotalkto you.” 
_ Therewas something so heavyand por- 
_tentous in his tone that she was alarmed 
again. ‘‘ Walter, what has happened? 
Don’t hide it from me. 
“really lost your place?’’ 
| “My place?—oh, great Scott!” He 
burst into a cackle of dry and mirthless 
ughter. ‘‘Well, I guess not!” As he disappeared into 
the front room, still cackling, he called back to her: ‘‘ Hurry 
up with the dinner, now.” 
| But her mind was in a tumult. 
fiercely of all a wife’s fierce divination of coming trouble. 
1 ae the dinner to simmer on the stove, she drifted 
' 


Haven’t you 


She was possessed 


along the hall to the front room, determined to know. 
© Walter 
_ He started at the touch of her hand on his shoulder. 
Spread out before him on the table was an array of folded 
‘(0a pers—bonds, as she saw at a glance. 
“What is it, Walter?”’ 

He stared up at her over his shoulder, and turned away 
to chuckle harshly. ‘‘Oh, do you want to know — 


‘‘Furthermore, I Must Inform You That it is—ah— Final. 


With a sinking heart, a still fiereer prescience of some- 
thing wrong, she nodded slowly. 

“All right!” he laughed lightly; “you told me to 
go learn grafting—grafting, do you hear? Well, I’ve 
done it.” 

“Grafting? You mean you have 

“Yes—erafting! You didn’t know what you were 
talking about, but I’ve done it, anyhow. And here it is!” 

He waved a hand toward the securities spread out 
before him. 

Grafting! She still had no clear conception of the term; 
it was still as so much Greek to her. But her husband’s 
voice now, in its inflection, spoke of something she had not 
dreamed—a hint of troubled waters, perilously close. 
Grafting ?—had he said stealing his tone could have car- 
ried no greater significance and weight. 

“What do you mean, Walter? I don’t understand.” 

““No—I knew you wouldn’t.”” Harney pushed back his 
chair and turned to her, quivering with a deeply vital 
passion —the heat of a man who scorns himself in what he 
is doing. ‘‘ Well, I’m a grafter now. Your unknowing 
taunt—and what the bank’s done to me—have made me 
one.’”’ With a rough hand he flirted the bonds about. 
“Do you see that?” he demanded, laying his fingertip on 
one thatlay face upward. ‘‘ Tidewater Milling Company,” 
she read, and the name meant nothing to her—nor the 
bonds, either. But he explained. 

“Look—Here’s a Tidewater Milling first mortgage 
bond. It’s worth, roughly, about nine hundred dollars. 


” 


But this bond—here, this one ” He rapped another 
with his fingertip—‘‘this one with the word collateral 
down here—collateral in place of first mortgage. Well, 
they’re worth only half as much as the others.” 

She was white now, though she still failed to grasp what 
he meant. Swift and terrible memories of men that had 
gone wrong in banks swept up before her. Was her own 
husband a “Well?” she gasped. 

“‘Can’t you see it? It’s Gaines, and I’ve caught him 
dead to rights!” 

She shook her head slowly, her eyes burning as they 
fastened themselves on his. He looked at her fiercely, 
and saw she didn’t understand. 

“Oh, of course, Gertie! You’re just a child in such 
things.’ He laughed again, harshly still, but with a little 


Good-Morning” 
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ring of triumph. ‘Now, pay strict attention to what I 
say.’ Again he put his finger on one of the bonds. 
“Lombard, the broker, a friend of Gaines, has been 
feeding us these bonds for the last two weeks—all on time 
loans. I don’t know whether he’s in cahoots with Gaines 
or not—it doesn’t matter. Well, every time a bunch of 
these good bonds has come in Gaines has loaned him their 
full borrowing value. Then Gaines has taken the bonds 
down into the safety-deposit vaults and gotten busy. 
He’s nipped out a third or a half of them, and put these 
other bonds, these collateral 4’s, in their place. Do you 
see? Afterward he’s taken the first mortgage bonds he’s 
held out, and put them up with brokers as margin for the 
stocks he’s carrying.” 

It was still too deep for her; she shook her head. “ Why 
has he done it? I can’t understand.”’- 

“Why?” He rapped out the word angrily, and then 
subsided. ‘‘Oh, you mean, why did he take this way of 
getting into us? Because all our loans must be passed on 
by the directors. They’ve approved the Lombard loans 
on Tidewater first mortgage 4’s. If the directors hadn’t 
been in the way he could have loaned himself what he 
wanted on any old kind of security—cats and dogs of any 


sort. Why 
She raised her hand. ‘‘ Never mind telling me any 
more. I want to know what it means.” 


He laughed still more triumphantly now, and at that 
she shivered. “‘ Mean?” he cried. ‘‘ Why—ten or twenty 
years in Sing Sing. That’s what it means.’”’ He pulled a 
closely-penciled envelope from his pocket 
and glanced at it. ‘‘I worked it out, 
coming up on the Subway. This is his 
first whack at stealing—at all events, I 
can’t find any other bonds he’s monkeyed 
with. But he’s robbed the bank already 
of about forty-eight thousand. That 
won’t hurt us, though we’re not a big 
bank. But for Gaines—vwell, it’s Sing 
Sing if he doesn’t listen to me.” 

She was whiteand shaking now. When 
she spoke, her voice came quivering— 
small and unfamiliar to her in its tone 
of terrified expectancy. 

“Stealing —and you—you 
are you going to do?” 

He shook himself with another jarring 
laugh. ‘I don’t know yet; but I can tell 
you this: you’re not going to worry any 
more about butchers’ bills!” 

Then she understood. He was going 
to grajt! She knew the meaning now of 
the thing she had laughed at lightly. He 
was going to hold what he’d found out 
asa club to make Gaines, the thief, give 
him what he wanted. She saw clearly 
now what grafting meant. Herhusband 
was about to become a grafter—one to 
profit himself in any way he could, 
though the way led through channels 
of blackmail and of theft. In that blaz- 
ing moment she saw there were deeper 
affairs in existence than she had dreamed 
of in her philosophy—deeper, graver 
matters than the mere struggle to make 
both ends meet. 

“Walter!’? She walked around the ~ 
other side of the table and pointed a 
tragic finger at the bonds. ‘‘ Wrap them 
up!” she cried, her finger wigwagging 
emphatically. ‘‘Get them out of my 
sight—and yours! Doyouhear?” Her 
face grew more deeply convulsed as she 
saw him fall back in his chair, his mouth 
agape. Then, after a moment’s amaze- 
ment, his sullen truculency returned. 

“Tl not doit. Isee what you mean. 
You yourself egged me on—to turn my 
hand to grafting. I’m going to see it 
through now.’ 

“Yes!—you’re going to become a 
thief!” 

He shook his head doggedly. ‘‘ No— 
just a grafter!” he muttered savagely. 
“I’m going to make him give me the raise I’ve asked for— 
and some one to help me. He’s got to put back those 
bonds, besides. But I hate to think what I'd do if I was 
Willis! You’d have a whole flock of motor-cars then.” 

The dinner on the stove went on simmering. Three 
hours later an odor of burning food reminded her. She 
left him long enough to turn out the gas in the range and 
then went back to him. Toward midnight, after a long 
interval of silence, she spoke to him in the dark: 

“What are you going to do? I can’t sleep!” 

There was a muffled answer. ‘I wish I knew!” 


What 


At nine o’clock the bank opened for the day. The porter 
in his shirt-sleeves put on a gray uniform coat, and going 
(Continued on Page 25) 


HE farther one travels in this little world of ours the 
Ap more is one forced to the conclusion, which would 
be startling if it were original, that honesty, like 
morality, is to a considerable degree a matter of geography. 
At all events, nearly every nation would seem to have 
its own peculiar style of being honest or dishonest, just as 
it chooses its own way of being moral or immoral, accord- 
ing to the way you look at the subject. 

Anyway, it appears on analysis that the Chinese, whose 
reputation for exceeding honesty has escaped narrowly 
from passing into proverb, have little more or little less 
of that highly-regarded quality than the rest of us. What 
they possess is a superior system for enforcing honesty. 
Or, perhaps, it may be highly systematized rather than 
highly honest or dishonest Chinese. Whether or not thisis 
probity and integrity, inherent and per se, must remain a 
matter of opinion, but let us first consider the system. 

Century in and century out, for the purpose of fostering 
and increasing their credit, the Chinese have employed 
the Guild System of mutualinsurance. Almost every man 
in China belongs to one kind of a guild or another, mer- 
chants, laborers, clerks or whatnot. All work together, and 
the business man who refused to join a union of his trade 
and abide by its dictates wouldn’t stay in business long 
enough to learn what the sensation was like. A far- 
reaching boycott leveled against his stubborn head by 
mechanic and tradesman alike would tie him up the way 
a cowboy’s rope entangles an objectionable bronco. 


The Supremacy of the Guila 


BES the common coolie who peddles vegetables or cut- 
flowers at your back door is controlled in all his petty 
business dealings quite as much by the guild to which he 
belongs as is the greatest merchant of whom he stands in 
awe. And the foreign manufacturer in China may bless 
his stars that he is in a land where there are no tyrannical 
labor unions; but his gratitude to the stellar guardians of 
his destiny won’t last very many minutes after the guild 
has made him suspect its existence by serving notice 
that wages have increased by fiat, or that all his coolies 
will leave him in the lurch unless the one ignominiously 
discharged be honorably reinstated. ‘For a time,” said 
the editor of one of the foremost English newspapers in 
Hongkong to me, ‘“‘I thought I had labor conditions all 
my own way. But the guilds soon gave me a jolt in the 
ribs and woke me out of my dream. I posted a notice 
one morning that the irregularity on the part of my 
printers had to cease, and that every man who came to 
his work five minutes late would be docked for a full 
half-hour. But no sooner was the notice on the wall than 
my pigtailed compositors crowded round it, deciphered 
its meaning, and came in a body to tell me that, in China, 
time wasn’t counted that way. Five minutes was five 
minutes, not thirty. I would have to go back to the old 
style of telling time, they insisted, or suffer a general walk- 
out. I thought it all over, and finding out that, if these 
printers left my shop, there wasn’t money enough in all 
China to induce others to take their places, I agreed 
with them that my watch was a little too premature and 
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ambitious. On the other hand, which is pecul- 
iar considering their business acumen, these 
same compositors will work overtime for the 
same rate that applies to their regular hours. 
They haven’t learned yet that, in the Occident, 
it’s the fashion to charge once and a half for 
overtime. But they will learn it in time.” 

“And if any particular Chinaman, standing 
out on his rights as an individual, refuses to 
join a guild?” I asked. 

“T don’t know that death recognizes any 
individual rights,’’ he answered. 

All the foregoing must have made it suffi- 
ciently clear that there are guilds in China 
and that the guilds, like the atmosphere, are everywhere. 
But what has this to do with the finer questions of honesty 
and shades of honor? will be asked. Just this: the associa- 
tion or guild, taken as a unit, goes bond for the integrity 
of each of its adherents, and binds itself to make good 
any loss that may have been incurred by his defalcation, 
incompetence or knavery. 


How One Loses His Face in China 


jie D the guild itself is perfectly safe, in the long run, in 
taking this method of booming business, being in turn 
guaranteed against loss by the families of its members. 
For in China the family and not the individual is the 
social unit, and every member of it, whether distantly or 
closely allied, is answerable for the conduct and good 
behavior of every other member. A Chinaman is un- 
covered in the community as a thief and a scoundrel, and 
all his relatives, back and forth to the sixteenth cousins, 
uncles and aunts, suffer the most horrible torture that 
refined Chinese cruelty knows how to inflict—namely and 
to wit, the loss of face. He forfeits thus, at one fell swoop, 
social standing, position and the respect and consideration 
of his fellows. A ‘‘boy” in the hotel steals the purse of a 
guest, and what happens? He loses face and brings the 
same disgrace on Coolie Number One, who has hired him, 
and who is responsible to the manager for the actions of 
every other servant in the hostelry. To gain the face 
which he has lost the peculator may hang himself or cut 
his throat, suicide from that source being anything but 
uncommon in China. A student fails in his examinations, 
and what is his dire punishment? He loses face in his 
native haunts and, quailing under the thought of the 


humiliation that awaits him at home, he does away with. 


himself. A mandarin is dismissed from office, a foreign 
minister is recalled, and off go their faces, which is quite as 
bad as if off went their heads. A war is lost and the 
Emperor hangs his head and moves through his palace 
as if in quest of the face he has lost. One authority 
makes the statement that during the Chinese-Japanese 
War, the Emperor, in consequence of the defeat of his 
armies and the march of the Mikado’s troops on Peking, 
threatened to commit suicide, saying to his court: “I 
know what there remains for me to do. There still 
flourish in my park the branches of the tree on which the 
last of the Mings hung himself.”” And, by the way, the 
last of the Mings took to the tree in question when he 
learned that Peking was in the hands of the Manchus and 
that, while he might save his head, there was no possibility 
of his keeping his face. Coolie, merchant, mandarin, 
emperor, the very highest and the very lowest, the most 
humble and the most exalted of China, are all actuated by 
the peculiar national ideal of keeping face. Nor does the 
disgrace and consequent loss of countenance consist in the 
perpetration of any crime or misdemeanor. Far from it! 
It rests entirely in being found out and having the mask 
torn off from what it was worn to conceal. Let a China- 
man steal, and let everybody in his village be morally 
certain that he steals, and he may pass for none the less 
of a Chinaman on that account. But let him steal and be 
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caught, red-handed, in the act, and it is all up with he | 
He has lost the dearest and most precious thing life holds 
for him—his physiognomy. a | 
A more or less supposititious case may show how the loss | 
of face works out practically, and how much a Chinaman’s | 
love of his countenance tends to keep him honest. Hop 
Lung, the highly honorable and much-esteemed merchant, 
finds that he is up against it and can’t pay his debts, | 
Do you suppose, on that account, his numerous creditors 
count their good, hard-earned money lost? Not much. 
They know that Hop’s children will some day pay them, or 
pay their grandchildren or their great-grandchildren; any- 
way, they console themselves with the reflection that the 
money won’t get away from the family. Why? Because, | 
if Hop’s remote posterity should be mean enough to repu- | 
diate the obligation, they would lose face on earth and dis- 
credit Hop’s beatific countenance in Heaven. In Chi 
the whole family assumes absolute responsibility 
financial matters, and a debt is handed down from father 
to son as a sort of precious heirloom, and the cancellation | 
stamp never goes down on a debt until it is paid. The 
system preserves many a man’s memory that otherwise 
might disappear like last year’ s snows; at the same time 
it serves to keep the nation in debt—and all China is ‘in 
debt—and to keep it honest. Of course the ninety-sixth 
male descendant of our merchant Hop Lung, for instance, 
doesn’t relish the fact that he must square the honorable 
Hop’s fan-tan losses, but then he can do the same to the 
ninety-sixth heir in the direct line that follows him, ands | 


keep even with the game. ; | 
. & 


The Celestial Credit System 


Ae speaking of debt, here is a good place to mention 
another idiosyncrasy of the Chinaman’s way of doing 
business. The native merchant of the Middle Kingdot 
has only three pay-days for the fiscal year, none of w. | 
falls on the same date for all the provinces, save that of 
New Year’s, when the peremptory call for settlement is 
issued. Then all the A’s in China scamper about like 
to collect from all the B’s, in order that they may paj 
the C’s, who owe all the D’ s, who push all the E’s, w 
seamper after all the F’s, and so down a list complicated 
any puzzle that Chinese wits ever evolved. ' 

Moreover, it is the rule to permit customers up-co 
to skip the first pay-day and settle on the second. — 
here is the odd way in which the scheme works out: If 
goods have been delivered twenty-four hours bef 
one of the three dates fixed for collection, the shipp 
only to whistle for his money for four months plus one 
But, on the other hand, if he delivered his stuff twent 
hours after any one of these triennial events, he will h 
to possess his soul in patience and entertain himself v 
his own music for eight months less one day. 

Obviously, a system that extends such long credits 
particularly good for business, since it discon ch 


your sales; and it must put a damper on the amo 
merchandise that passes through commercial ¢ 
However, in actual practice the bad tendency is som: 


a a » _— _ 
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corrected by giving the dealer the option of paying, in full 


orin part as he pleases, before the date fixed. If heis able 
to take advantage of the privilege he is accredited with 


Chinese month on the amount paid in as long as his 
account is kept open. The Piece-Goods. Guild seems to 
have been responsible for the introduction of this inven- 
tion, although it is now followed by all other guilds, 
_ regardless of the lines in which they happen to deal. 
Cash transactions of a size large enough to be worthy of 
the name, save in retail stores, are almost a rarity to the 
Chinese merchant. Ifthe jobber or middleman travels up- 
‘country with a load of goods and is lucky enough to sell 
them, he will receive in exchange another load of local 
produce or manufactures plus a balance of cash in hand. 
When the same merchant travels down-country he will sell 
the stuff that has been given him in payment up-country, 
and so work both ends of the journey. But if this Chinese 
knight of the road makes it a point to stick to one single 
line, and to restrict his field of operations only to carrying 
goods into the interior, refusing to come back toward the 
coast laden with other goods in kind, then he will be com- 
pensated by hard cash of the realm or by a letter of credit. 
If his money comes in the shape of taels of silver, equal to 
a Chinese ounce, he may have an added chance to extract 
profit, for the simple reason that the weight of the tael 
differs in different provinces, and the wide-awake man 
knows how to get more from Paul than was paid to him 
by Peter. His letter of credit, if payment has come in that 
guise, need cause him no anxiety, for it has been drawn on 
a responsible native bank or on native merchants whose 
names for uprightness and fair dealing carry all the 
authority of a long-established trade-mark. Indeed, for- 
eign travelers ‘and merchants have gone forth into the 
wilderness of China armed with no other means of satisfy- 
ing their needs than these same letters of credit, and never 
found cause to regret it. 


= at the rate of one and one-fifth per cent. per 


Why Chinese Bankers are Honest 


HE reputation of Chinese bankers and bank clerks 

for honesty is world-wide. Is it merited? The word 
system is again and at once given as an answer and an 
explanation. The Chinese bank clerks belong to a guild, 
the guild isresponsible for their conduct, and their families 
in turn are responsible to the guild. Nothing could give a 
deeper insight into Chinese banking methods than a casual 
consideration of the bankers of the province of Shansi, 
who have followed that profession for generations, and 
who have managed to establish a fairly good monopoly 
over the banking of the big centres of China. One long 
associated with the Imperial Maritime Customs, and in a 

' position to know absolutely, says of them: 

“A peculiar feature in the constitution of these banks 
is the extraordinary manner in which employees are 
treated. The bankers themselves, being Shansi men, 
employ only natives of that province, and when possible 
select men out of their own villages. When a man is 
appointed to a post at one of the branch offices his family 
is taken charge of by the bank and held as security for 
fidelity and good behavior. At his post the employee may 
send no letter to his family, except an open one through 
his master. He receives no pay or salary of any kind 
while away, officials are entertained, clothing is purchased 
as required, and sundry expenses are incurred, and every 
item is met with the bank’s money, the strictest account 
being kept of all expenditures on behalf of the individual. 
A man holds his employment for three years and then 
returns to his employer’s house, taking with him the 
account of the money expended during his term; he is 
duly searched and the clothing he has purchased undergoes 
examination. Should it happen, after examination, that 
the accounts are satisfactory and the affairs of the bank 
have been prosperous during the man’s tenure of office, 


- he is handsomely rewarded, and he is allowed to join his 


family, who are immediately released. If, on the other 
hand, business has not prospered under the man’s manage- 
ment and he has presented an unsatisfactory account, 
clothing and everything is retained and the family is held 
in bondage until a suitable fine is paid, or the man himself 
may be imprisoned.” 

Considering the evidence, therefore, it may not be too 
unfair to say that the Chinese bank clerk is honest for 
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the same reason that the prisoner in jail doesn’t steal: he 
is too closely watched to take the chance, and the chance 
itself is fraught with too great danger to make it worth the 
while. 

Weare told, too, that the Chinaman’s word is as good as 
his bond, but a frank and free discussion with those on the 
ground who know, and do not guess, elicits the fact that the 
proposition needs reservation. The reservation consists in 
the bond. Chinaman number one is not apt to take, in a 
business transaction, the mere word of Chinaman number 
two, if unbacked by a bond. Before the advent of the for- 
eigner it was almost the universal custom in China to 
demand bargain or earnest money as payment in part and 
evidence of good faith; but the increased trade attendant 
on the opening of commerce brought along in its train 
increased competition, and the merchants let their bargain 
money go by the board in their eagerness to outdo the other 
fellow and get their share of the amount of silver in 
circulation. In one way this looks like faith in mankind, 
which has its basis in honesty and honor; in another way 
it looks like enterprise. 


The Man Who Knows Everything 


Nees the foreigner—Frenchman, German, American, 
Italian, whatnot—who has any considerable Chinese 
custom, will rest content with the written word of his 
Celestial patrons. But why? The word comprador, 
heard so rarely in the West but which is on everybody’s 
lips in the Far East, gives the answer. A comprador is the 
Chinese business agent or go-between for the ‘‘tipan”’ or 
head of the foreign house by whom he is employed. In 
China the comprador is an invaluable and indispensable 
institution. Like the encyclopedia, he knows everything. 
He speaks all dialects; he is’way up in all the complicated 
convolutions of Chinese politics and finance. He is inti- 
mate with all other compradors, and he is well acquainted 
with all the merchants along the coast or in the interior 
to whom his firm is likely to sell. He possesses the 
knowledge of what they are worth and how large a credit 
ought to be extended them. In short, he is an abridged 
and walking edition of Dun and Bradstreet’s. But more 
than all else the comprador is heavily bonded to his firm, 
and his bonds are of no questionable value, for, often as 
not, he is as richly blessed with this world’s goods as the 
man who pays him. 

If the comprador brings a Chinese customer into the 
counting-room of his “‘hong,” or business house, by that 
very token he stands sponsor for all goods sold, and the 
result is that the obliging and confiding merchant will 
rest satisfied with the prospective patron’s spoken word, 
and blandly forget to ask for security or bond. Not so the 
comprador; he has a lien safely stowed away on his person, 
or else he has learned through past experience, or from some 
other comprador, that he may dispense with what he is 
just as well off without. Moreover, the ‘“‘tipan” has 


another powerful, though invisible, hold on his comprador, 
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and one which may help to make his head rest easier than 
if it were crowned: if he goes broke, the comprador loses 
face. The dire punishment involved in the separation of a 
man and his countenance has already been explained, 
but in the instance of the comprador it is so utterly un- 
bearable that he has been known to come to the rescue of 
the impending bankruptcy of his lord and master with his 
purse and his entire fortune. 

The story is told of a certain faithful comprador who, 
on hearing the sad tidings that his “hong” had gone to 
pieces against the rocks of adversity, sought out his 
English employer and said to him, with tears in his eyes: 
“T will do anything to help you get on your feet again, 
anything. I will even continue to work for you at one- 
third of what I am now getting in salary and commissions.”’ 

“So be it,” returned the Englishman, more appreciative 
than eloquent. 

A year went by, and the firm’s tussle for existence being 
harder than the gentle comprador had anticipated, he 
went to his master a second time and said to him: ‘‘I see 
things are not turning out as they promised. Cut my 
commissions and salary down one-half and I will work on 
as before.” 

“Very well,” said the employer, looking, if not speaking, 
his gratitude. 

A third year, unfavored by the gods of commerce, 
rolled by, and once more the good comprador entered the 
presence of the Englishman and said: ‘‘Cut down my pay 
by three-fourths, and if that doesn’t do a 

“You get out of here,’’ interrupted the irascible Briton 
witharoar. ‘I’ve had enough of you! No wonder I went 
broke if you can work for me on three-fourths of your 
present income and still flourish. I thought there was a 
leak somewhere!” 

And the comprador retreated sadly, muttering: ‘‘Such 
is Occidental gratitude!” 


Faithful Kwong and the Prodigal 


NE can scarcely blame the worthy comprador for being 
distressed over benefits forgot, since the Chinese them- 
selves are so often stigmatized by the Occidental as a race 
which is as strange to the sentiment of gratitude as to the 
use of soap. Most of us don’t know it, and are the more 
blissful on account of our ignorance, but the truth is that 
the Chinese look down on the white man from the dizzy 
heights of their Celestial superiority with utter contempt. 
We are barbarians in their eyes and why, therefore, 
worthy of gratitude? Should the civilized pay homage to 
the savage? Seen through Chinese eyes we are stupid, 
inferior, ‘‘easy,’”’ and put on earth for the purpose of 
“being worked.’’ If Chinese employees serve their foreign 
masters loyally and faithfully, long residents in the Far 
East will tell you it is rather because they have learned 
that loyalty and faithfulness, like honesty, pay! Other 
strong reasons, already explained in full, assist the senti- 
ment, but respect and love are not found among them 
with any alarming frequency. I wish to record a brilliant 
and beautiful exception. 

-Some forty years ago a man by the name of James 
McGregor came to China, went into the brokerage busi- 
ness at Tientsin and accumulateda fortune. Dying, he left 
behind him a son and a fortune of fifty thousand pounds. 
Young McGregor’s genius for spending money made his 
father’s ability for coining it look sorry and drab. He 
flung the golden grain to the four winds and took advan- 
tage of every passing cyclone and tornado besides. 
Occupation interfering with his favorite pastime, he con- 
verted his father’s business into hard cash and then pro- 
ceeded to turn the hard cash into automobiles, fast horses, 
diamonds and pearl necklaces. The jewels and the 
automobiles and horses not consuming lucre fast enough, 
he turned his attention to the gaming-table. His extrava- 
gance was a topic of conversation from Peking to Calcutta. 

But let the sober-minded shake their heads over young 
McGregor’s career as they might, and let the gossips 
censure him as they would, all had to admit one thing in 
the prodigal’s favor: he had a big gift for financiering. 
It was known that in less than no time he had put into 
general circulation the inheritance his father had dipped 
out of that ever-flowing stream, and still he managed to 
draw enough sustenance from his exchequer to keep up 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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FTER we got Moon Park going, that summer, the 
jy old man called me into the office for one of his syn- 
copated talks. He said: 

“‘There’s a loft up over the Penny Arcade that isn’t 
working. I’ve staked it out in my mind asa hospital and 
dispensary for fainting women and animal trainers that get 
scratched, and all the rest—you know. It’s mainly for 
press work, anyhow. Use it as the ideas strike you—that’s 
your job. Fix up the details yourself. There’s a lot of 
junk lying around the concessions. Cop it for furniture. 
Call up the Nurses’ Employment Bureau—no, go yourself 
—and get a trained nurse. Pick out a pearl, a pippin, a 
peach—large blonde preferred. If she’s especially long on 
looks add ten dollars a month to her regular priceandcinch 
her with a contract for the summer.”’ 

“T’d better work up a story about leaving society for a 
career, or records in college athletics, I suppose?” said I. 

“Allright. Anything that suggests itself, but she’s got 
to bea beaut,” said the oldman. Then he put another 
slant on his cigar, and went on composing a tank 
drama with his head, designing a back drop for the 
Dales of Persia with his hands, beating time for his new 
Coney Island March with his feet, and jacking up the 
chief of the Park Fire Department with his mouth. 

At the agency I lined up the nurses like Frank Daniels 
lines up a chorus. I hadn’t any trouble making a choice, 
A blind deaf-mute would have picked Dorcas Freeman 
just from the atmosphere she radiated. She had eyes like 
a snow leopard’s and hair like pulled molasses candy, anda 
mouth—oh, well, I get foolish whenever I pipe this strain. 

When I mentioned Coney Island she shied a little. She 
said she’d go wherever humanity called to relieve suffer- 
ing, but when it came to taking a steady job for four 
months she must know whether the place was respectable, 
and whether she could find a proper boarding-house. 
I persuaded her that the old man’s sole object and desire 
was to make a Sunday-school look like the Streets of 
Cairo beside the new Coney Island. I pointed out that we 
had a Catholic church just over the fence and Protestant 
religious services every Sunday morning in Dwarf City. 
By the time I’d hypnotized her name on to a season con- 
tract I’d also decided to carry her baggage and to escort 
her to Coney in person. Even at that early stage of the 
game it would have taken a blast of dynamite to bust me 
loose from the side of Doreas Freeman. 

We were on our way and had introduced our families 
and our past histories into the conversation before I came 


“Good Old Fellow, You Saved My Life!” 
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down to business and led up to the story. I should have 
known better as soon as I learned that she was born and 
brought up at Barnstable, Cape Cod. But I plowed right 
on, regardless. I began: 

“You know, I suppose, that I’m press agent for Moon 
Park?” 

She was highly entertained and interested. 

“Do you write the things that appear in the papers 
about it?” she asked. ‘‘Some of them are very readable.” 

“Not exactly,” I said. ‘‘I may say that I inspire them. 
If nothing happens I make it happen.”’ I thought I might 
as well come straight out with it. ‘‘For example: if I 
could make it happen that you’d given up a career in 
society to be a nurse, or that you were the heroine of a 
hospital ship in the Spanish War 1 kind of ran 
down on that point, because she was looking me over with 
those snow-leopard eyes of hers. 

“But I didn’t do either thing,” she said. ‘“‘ My father 
was a farmer. I graduated from Barnstable High School 
and took up nursing because I’d rather do that than teach 
school. You wouldn’t have me lie, would you?”’ 

It seemed to me that the best thing was to come back 
at her frankly. 

“Well, you see, it’s my job to make the news from 
Moon Park and to land it in the papers when made. On 
my professional side I’m a liar, and everybody knows it. 
It’s what I’m paid for. The papers know it, and unless 
my lying is too raw they close their eyes to it. It’s news 
for them in the dull season, and I save 
them the mental irritation of think- 
ing up their own fakes. The perform- 
ers know I lie, but it advertises them 
and flatters their vanity. Every one 
knows it on me, every one is pleased, 
and what’s the harm?” 

““What of the people like me who 
read those articlesand believe them ?”’ 
she said. ‘I read the other day that 
the camel from Moon Park ran away 
and entered a brewery, and ate a lot 
of hops and swelled up terribly, be- 
cause the water he was keeping in his 
seven stomachs expanded the hops. 
It was an extraordinary thing to hap- 
pen. Was that-a lie?” 

“That wasn’t exactly a lie,” I said. 
“At least, there was a peg of truth to 
hang the lieonto. I turned the camel 
loose. His keepers induced him into 
the brewery and saw that he didn’t 
eat enough hops to endanger his life — 
I'd paid for the damage in advance.”’ 
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“But you haven’t answered my question,” said Doreas. 
She has a way of hanging to the main point. “Are you 
fair to the public?” ¢ 
‘‘See here,” said I. ‘‘ You.take George Barr McCutch- 
eon and Henry James and Laura Jean Libbey. In their 
published works they don’t tell the truth conspicuous, do 
they? In fact, their books are all lie. They’re frank and 
open about it, and every one respects them. Same here.” — 
She thought on this a while, and the little pue 
between her eyebrows kept growing. Finally she said: 
“That’s a very different thing. How can I ever believe 
anything yousay? You told me I could find a respecta 
place to board at Coney Island. Howam I to know if tha 
is true?”’ 
“In my private capacity as plain Billy Morris,” said L 
“T’ve been accused frequently of telling the truth consecu- 
tive. In fact, there are those who have wondered howsuch 
a grand, imaginative artist could be so truthful about 
his own affairs. It’s my ease and recreation from my 
public life. I guess youcan just about bank on me 
when I’m not talking for publication.” 
I could see she wasn’t convinced; and as fag try- 
ing to make her stand for society connections or 
college career, I’d dropped that idea long ago. 
“T don’t like it at all,” she said. “‘ And if I don’t find the 
place as represented I shall ask you, as a gentleman, to 
release me from my promise.” 
“You'll find it as represented,” said I, ““anda great light 4 
will burst concerning the difference between aman’s publ ic 
work and his private nature.” ¥ 
When she got into her little white cap and her big apron, 
with the red cross on the arm, Dorcas Freeman tore 
a whipsaw into my dispensary arrangements. W! 
Doreas was at work she was all business, and that didn 
tend any to separate my young affections from her. 
there’s any one, man or woman, that I hate, it’s a sloppy 
performer. The first thing she did was to dump out a ton 
of truck which I’d borrowed from all over the park to 
make the place look pretty and homelike. She loaded 
up a cart with Turkish portiéres from the Abode of 
Mystery, and sabres from the Dales of Persia, and stuffed 
walrus heads from the Arctic Ice Floes, and rugs from 
Laughing Gallery. When she got down to cases the 
was nothing in sight but a plain, iron bed and two wh 
chairs, and cleanliness, and Doreas Freeman, who 
decoration enough for any room. While she was b 
tling about throwing out furniture, with me assisting 
Marceline fashion, Professor Malino, the lion-tamer, poked 
his head into the room. I introduced them. That afte 
noon Professor Malino hailed me. 
““T’m remembering that I’ve just been married,” said hal e, 
“but let me tell you that this season I’ll welcome bites and 
similar catastrophes.” 
“You aren’t the only one, Tom,” said I. ‘‘ Moon Park 
can look forward to the greatest season of minor accidents 
in its whole history. It makes a man reckless just to think 
on the subject.” ¢ 
The next day was a fine, crowded Sunday. All the 
reporters were over, piping up floss stories for the Moot 
issue. I’d been saving the new dispensary for that oce¢ 
sion. Luck helped me. Early in the afternoon Dor a8 
had her first patient. Jimmie Sales, assistant chief in the 
fire show, burned his hand monkeying with the gas connec- 
tions. At any other time Jimmie would have dropped a 
little sweet oil on it and tied it up with his handke 
and gone back to work. But he’d heard about the p 
in captivity at the dispensary. When I arrived with the 
reporters Dorcas was ad ee up his hand from a roll of 
surgical bandage. - 
Quick thinking is my specialty. I began my talk a 
once. 
“T’ve saved the story,” I said, ‘‘until I could get yo 
fellows all corralled here. The truth i is, we had a sin 
accident in the fire show this morning. While they 
rehearsing the Leap for Life into the net, Sefiora Cortigo- 
you’ve all seen her great act—came too near the gas jets. 


| 


\ 


dress caught fire. They had no ladders around just 
on—they’d hauled her up by a rope” —I was making up 
» story as I went along—‘‘ Mr. Sales, here, with the quick 
sion of a true fireman, went up that rope hand over 
nd. He arrived just in time to beat out the fire in 
ra’s dress, leaving her entirely uninjured. But in 
g so he burned his right hand severely. Tell ’em 


é 


-: immie Sales had been i in the show business long enough 
recognize press work when he saw it. He said: 
 “That’s about the straight goods. It was only part of 
the day’s work for a fireman.” 
Now all this time I’d been talking to a pair of fishy eyes 
which protruded from the face of Frothingham, of the 
Evening Dispatch. The Frothingham person prides him- 
on being a conservative representative of the most con- 
-servative newspaper in America. I hadn’t made him bite 
—not once—for a whole year. He wouldn’t even print eh 
} story and queer it with “according to the press agent,”’ 
‘Riley, of the Star, used to do. Frothingham spoke _ 
right there: 
“Did they haul the lady up over a pulley?” 
-“Sure!’’ said Jimmie before he thought. 
“Then who made the rope fast so you could climb it?” 
he asked. 
“The Sefiora did. She had the presence of mind to see 
by it was her only chance for rescue,”’ said I. 
_ “Oh, say now!” responded Frothingham. And the 
story was queered right there. 
| a went back that evening to find how Dorcas Freeman 
was getting on. She sat in a rocking-chair beside the little 
iron bed, reading a book and looking like an angel. Before 
Teould say “‘good-evening”’ she had started in on me. 


“That was what you call press work, was it? Of course 
IL knew it wasn’t true. Mr. Sales had just told me how the 
jeeident happened.” 

_L tried to bluff it through by getting gay. 

“« Well, how did it happen?” said I. 

eOh, Mr. Morris, what a business to be in!” said she. 

“Well, it’s mine and I can’t change it now,”’ said I. 
“But in our brief acquaintance have you ever heard me 
speak to deceive any one but the newspapers?” 

She trained those snow-leopard eyes on me and smiled 
the dimpledest, demurest—oh, say, but here I go getting 
foolish again. 

“What about the Protestant religious services in Dwarf 

City? I tried to attend them this morning.”’ 

I guess I must have blushed. 
| «Well, ” said I, ‘‘that was a place where I kind of had 

the wires crossed. You see, we did have services there for 
one Sunday, and it made a great story. I got to thinking 
it was regularly true.” She pretty nearly laughed at me. 
eS How can I believe anything you say? That’s the way 
italways happens. They come to believe it.”’ 
“But wasn’t the rest of it true?” said I. “You find the 
park perfectly respectable, don’t you?” 
“Yes. Everybody is very dear and kind.” 
| Well, you bet, everybody was. 
F might as well state, before going any further, that I 
was positively dippy over Dorcas Freeman by that time; 
and the deeper I got in love with her the more my work 
fell off. My mind and imagination were too busy finding 
excuses to loaf around the dispensary, I guess. The dis- 
pensary story was the last really good yarn that I landed 
for three weeks. When I hadn’t anything else to do, and 
frequently when [ had, I could 
a found over the Penny 

de. 

Dorcas was always pleasant 
to me; I figured she liked to 
hear me talk, and that was 


encouraging. I developed the 
habit of discussing my plans 
with her. They always 
boa her; but after I got 

rough she’d always flash 
that reproachful look into her 
and say: 

“Mr. Morris, how can I ever 
i anything you say?’’ 
Tt got to be a catch phrase 
— us, so that we’d both 


e 2 funny feature of that 
il period was that things 
kept happening to me—no 
Ipe, straight goods—things 


er performer. I had sum- 
quarters over the Dales of 
athat year. How itever 
ened the old man could 
find out, though he fired 
men trying to learn— 
rattlesnake got loose 
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from the animal show. I’d arrived 
late from a visit with Dorcas, and 
I came pretty near undressing in 
the dark. Lucky I didn’t; when 
I flashed up the light there he lay 
stretched out on my pillow. I’ve 
seen too many snakes to get the 
real horror start out of it, and all I 
could think of, when I settled down, 
was the weeping pity that it hap- 
pened to the press agent. 

I expressed these ideas to Dorcas 
next morning when we were taking 
our regular walk before the gates 
opened up—I’d got her to that 
point a week before. 

“But why wouldn’t it make a 
story?” said she. 

“A press agent in a story?” said 
I. “It would be unprofessional, in 
the first place 

“Oh, you have professional ethics 
then, have you?”’ said she, sort of 
tantalizing. 

“And, in the second place,” said 
I, ‘nobody would believe it. They 
have to believe me when I pipe 
about the performers, but if any- 
thing startling was passed up to 
them about me they’d say, ‘Oh, 
come now, that’s too much.’ In 
moments of desperation I’vetriedit. [always get the merry 
laugh. A press agent is no good in type except asa joke.” 

“Then if anything really startling happened to you— 
anything that the papers couldn’t ignore 3 

“‘T’d nail it to some other hero or kiss the story good-by,”’ 
I said. I was low in my mind that morning, because the 
old man had just written me a letter congratulating me on 
my success in keeping publicity away from him and his 
business projects. 

By this time Dorcas had annexed to her staff everything 
that breathed in Moon Park. Next to me, the closest fol- 
lower she had was Bumbo, the clown-dog in the animal 
show. Most trained dogs are poor, spiritless things with 
all the wag and wriggle pounded out of them. But this 
Bumbo was just a fool dog who succeeded because he was 
naturally funny and because he reveled in applause. Pay 
some attention to him, laugh at his tricks a little, and he’d 
stick out his tongue and laugh back dog-fashion, and trot 
out every stunt that he knew. One of his parents was a 
Newfoundland, I guess, and the other was a problem. 
He started at the jaws to be a bull-terrier and grew to be a 
water-spaniel by the time he got to his eyes. He was a 
Newfoundland all the rest of the way to his tail, which was 
Trish setter. He was always loose around the show of 
mornings, and he took to trailing us on our walks. 

In my low spirits my mind turned to Bumbo. 

“T’m so plumb discouraged,’ I said, ‘“‘that I’m just 
about to see if I can’t do something with that dog. It’s 
about the last card I have with the animals. Why, 
even when the polar bear really did hug his trainer I 
couldn’t make the papers bite. That Frothingham person 
queered it.” 

Dorcas didn’t make me feel any happier when she said: 
“Perhaps Mr. Frothingham hasa sense of the value of truth.” 


Wee wa 


“ Pick Out a Pearl, 
a Pippin, a Peach—Large Blonde Preferred”’ 


Daring Any One to Come in and Touch Me 
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“Gee!’’said I. ‘‘Are 
you beginningtothrow 
Frothingham at me?”’ 

“T like him,’ said 
she. ‘‘ He’sso sincere. 
I can always believe 
everything he says.” 

You know how a lit- 
tle jab can hurt more 
than a straight swing. 
This one brought me 
right to the centre of 
the ring. I unbosomed 
myself on the whole 
subject. Itold her just 
how I felt about her, 
just what her eyes did 
to me—oh, well, sup- 
ply the cozy-corner 
talk for yourself. 
When I’d run plumb 
down for lack of a 
sympathetic listener 
she threw the old joke: 

“Mr. Morris, how 
can I believe anything 
you say?” 

“Well, take it from 
me,’’ said I, ‘‘ thisisthe 
guaranteed, scientific, 
certified truth!” 

““That’s the trouble,” said Doreas. ‘I can’t take it 
from you after all the admissions you’ve made to me.”’ 

“But you like me in spite of it all?”’ said I. 

“Yes, I like you,” said she. 

“Make it love,” said I. 

“No. I love truth,” said she. 
halted for the space of two weeks. 

The hot season came on. Every morning we went down 
to the beach with Bumbo and hada dip. Dorcas couldn’t 
swim; I was teaching her. Hattie Collins, who did the 
high dive into the tank, used to join ussometimes. Hattie 
was a curious professional freak—a little wisp of a thing 
who dove on nerve and control, but who hadn’t thestrength 
to opena fountain pen. Although she’d a fair stroke in the 
water she had no endurance whatever. We all knew that; 
and whenever Hattie wanted to go far Dorcas used to 
make me swim out with her. 

So we went in one rough morning after a storm, with the 
sea piling up the breakers. We left Dorcas on the beach 
playing with Bumbo, who was wriggling himself to pieces 
at the thought that his mistress wasn’t going out into the 
horrid ocean that morning. Hattie and I took advantage 
of a lull, dove through two rollers, and played with the big 
waves, imagining we were shooting the chutes when we 
came out on top of a crest and dropped into a hollow. 
Before we knew it we had got three or four hundred yards 
out. I told Hattie we’d better turn back; she seemed 
willing. I noticed then that she wasn’t keeping up; I 
turned to ask her what was the matter. A big wave broke 
over her head; she came out with her face all drawn. 

““What is it?” I yelled. Hattie gasped and mumbled 
when she said: 

“Cramp! All over me! You'll have to tow me in!” 
Hattie was perfectly cool. She certainly has the nerve! She 
talked right on as I caught her 
under the arm: 

“T’'ll be perfectly quiet. See 
if you can’t get help from shore 
—and save your strength!” 
She got that all out in gasps 
before the next wave hit us, 
and when we came out of that 
—I couldn’t manage to ride 
it—she wasn’t swimming at 
all. 

I wonder if you think it’s 
any cinch to rescue a drown- 
ing person? You’ve read a 
hundred times just how to do 

—did you ever try it in prac- 
tice? It’s swimming with lead 
in your boots and handcuffs 
on your wrists and a ton on 
your heart. After I’d strug- 
gled a few strokes I took one 
peep at the beach. I can see 
yet how bareit seemed. Early 
morning, not a life-saver in 
sight, only Dorcas, sitting with 
herarms around Bumbo, never 
thinking to look up—and 
Dorcas couldn’t swim. I re- 
member cursing that fool dog, 
Bumbo, and wondering if the 
Newfoundland in him 
wouldn’t rise up and perform 

(Concluded on Page 20) 


And there negotiations 


The Fight 
Against Rebellious 
Body Cells 


HE imagination of the race has ever endowed Cancer 
Ap with a peculiar individuality of its own. Although 
it has vaguely personified in darkest ages other 
diseases, like the Plague, the Pestilence and Maya (the 
Smallpox), these have rapidly faded away in even the 
earliest light of civilization and have never approached in 
concreteness and definiteness the malevolent personality of 
Cancer. Its sudden appearance, the utter absence of any 
discoverable cause, the twinges of agonizing pain that 
shoot out from it in all directions, its stonelike hardness in 
the soft, elastic flesh of the body, the ruthless way in which 
it eats into and destroys every organ and tissue that comes 
in its way, make this impression, not merely of personality, 
but of positive malevolence, almost unescapable. 

Its very name is instinct and bristling with this idea: 
Krebs, in German; Cancer, in Latin, French and English; 
Carcinoma, in Greek, all alike mean ‘‘Crab,”’ a ghastly, 
flesh-eating parasite, gnawing its way into the body. The 
simile is sufficiently obvious. The hard mass is the body 
of the beast; the pain of the growth is due to his bite; the 
hard ridges of scar-tissue which radiate in all directions 
into the surrounding skin are his claws. 

The singular thing is that, while brushing aside, of 
course, all these grotesque similes, the most advanced 
researches of science are developing more and more clearly 
the conception of the independent individuality —as they 
term it, the autonomy —of cancer. 

More and more decidedly are they drifting toward the 
unwelcome conclusion that in cancer we have to deal with 
a process of revolt of a part of the body against the re- 
mainder, ‘‘a rebellion of the cells,”’ as an eminent surgeon- 
philosopher terms it. Unwelcome, because a man’s worst 
foes are ‘‘they of his own household.” Successful and even 
invigorating warfare can be waged against enemies with- 
out, but a contest with traitors within dulls the spear and 
paralyzes the arm. Against the frankly foreign-epidemic 
enemies of the race a sturdy and, of late years, a highly 
successful battle has been fought. We have banished 
the plague, drawn the teeth of smallpox, riddled the 
armor of diphtheria and robbed consumption of part of 
its terrors. In spite of the ravings and gallery-play of 
the Lombroso school anent ‘‘degeneracy,” our bills of 
mortality show a marked diminution in the fatality of 
almost every important disease of external origin which 
afflicts humanity. 


The World-Riddle of Pathology 


HE world-riddle of pathology the past twenty years 

has been: Is cancer due to the invasion of a parasite, a 
veritable microscopic ‘‘crab,” or is it due to influences in 
the communal relations, or, to speak metaphorically, the 
allegiance of the cells? Disappointing as it may be, the 
balance of proof and the opinion of the most experienced 
and broadest-minded experts is against the parasitic 
theory, so far, and becoming more decidedly so. In other 
words, cancer appears to be an evil which the body breeds 
within itself. 

There is absolutely no adequate ground for the tone 
of lamentation and the Cassandra-like prophecy which 
pervades all popular, and a considerable part of medical, 
discussion of the race aspects of the cancer problem. The 
reasoning of most of these Jeremiahs is something on this 
wise: That, inasmuch as the deaths from cancer have 
apparently nearly trebled in proportion to the population 
within the last thirty years, it only needs a piece of paper 
and a pencil to be able to figure out with absolute certainty 
that in a certain number of decades, at this geometric ratio, 
there will be more deaths from cancer than there are 
human beings living. 
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There could be no more striking illustration, both of the 
dangerousness of ‘‘a little knowledge” and of the absurdity 
of applying rigid logic to premises which contain a large 
percentage of error. Too blind a confidence in the iner- 
rancy of logic is almost as dangerous as superstition. 
Space will not permit us to enter into details. Suffice it 
to say: 

First, that expert statisticians are in grave doubt whether 
this increase is real or only apparent, due to more accurate 
diagnosis and more complete recording of all cases occur- 
ring. Certainly a large proportion of it is due to the gross 
imperfection of our records thirty years ago. 

Second, that the apparent increase is little greater than 
that of deaths due to other diseases of later life, such as 
nervous, kidney and heart diseases. Our heaviest saving 
of life so far is in the first five-year period, and more 
children are surviving to reach the cancer and Bright’s 
disease age. 

Third, that a disease eighty per cent. of whose death rate 
occurs after forty-five years of age is scarcely likely to 
threaten the continued existence of the race. 


How the Insurrection Begins 


ee nature of the process is a revolt of a group of cells. 
The cause of it is legion, for it embraces any influence 
which may detach the cell from its normal surroundings 
—‘‘isolate it,’”’ as one pathologist expresses it. The cure 
is early and complete amputation of not only the rebellious 
cells, but of the entire organ or region in which they occur. 

A cancer is a biologic anomaly. Everywhere else in the 
cell state we find each organ, each part, strictly subordi- 
nated, both in form and function, to the interests of the 
whole. 

Here, this relation is utterly disregarded. In the body- 
republic, where we have come to regard harmony and 
loyalty as the invariable rule, we find ourselves suddenly 
confronted by anarchy and revolt. 

The process begins in one great class of cells, the epi- 
thelium of the secreting glands. This is a group of cell- 
citizens of the highest rank, descended originally from the 
great primitive skin-sheet, which have formed themselves 
into chemical laboratories, ferment-factories for the pro- 
duction of the various secretions required by the body, 
from the simplest watery mucus, as in the mouth, or the 
mere lubricant, as in the fat-glands of the hair-follicles, to 
the most complex gastric or pancreatic juice. They form 
one of the most active and important groups in the body, 
and their revolt is dangerous in proportion. 

The movement of the process is usually somewhat upon 
this order: After forty, fifty, or even sixty years of loyal 
service the cells lining one of the tubules of a gland—for 
instance, of the lip, or tongue, or stomach—begin to grow 
and increase in number. Soon they block up the gland- 
tube, then begin to push out in the form of finger or root- 
like columns of cells into the surrounding tissues. 

_These columns appear to have the curious power of 
either turning their natural digestive ferments against the 
surrounding tissues, or of secreting new ferments for the 
purpose, closely resembling pepsin, and thus literally eat- 
ing their way into them. So rapidly do these cells continue 
to breed and grow and spread resistlessly in every direc- 
tion that soon the entire gland, and next the neighboring 
tissues, become packed and swollen, so that a hard lump 
is formed, the pressure upon the nerve trunks gives rise to 
shooting pains, and the first act of the drama is complete. 
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But these new columns and masses, like most other | 
results of such rapid cell-breeding in the body, | | 
literally a mushroom growth. Scarcely are they formed 
than they begin to break down, with various results. If 
they lie near a surface, either external or internal, they 
crumble under the slightest pressure or irritation, and an 
ulcer is formed, which may either spread slowly over the 
surface from the size of a shilling to that of a dinner-plate, 
or deepen so rapidly as to destroy the entire organ, or 


perforate a blood-vessel and cause death by hemorrhage. 


The cancer is breaking down in its centre, while it con- 
tinues to grow and spread at itsedge. Truly a ‘‘magnif- 
icent scheme of decay.” : 

Then comes the last and strangest act of this weird 
tragedy. In the course of the resistless onward march of 
these rebel cell-columns some of their skirmishers push 
through the wall of a lymph channel, or even, by some 
chance, a vein, and are swept away by the stream. Su 
now the regular leucocyte cavalry have them at t 
mercy, and can cut them down at leisure. We 
realize the fiendish resourcefulness of the cancer cell. 
such adrift in the body is like a ferret in a rabbit 
no other cell can face it for an instant. It simply 
unmolested along the lymph channels until its prog 
arrested in some way, when it promptly settles 
wherever it may happen to have landed, begins to m 
and push out columns in every direction, into and 
expense of the surrounding tissues, and behold, a 
cancer, or ‘‘secondary nodule,’’ is born (metastasis). — 

In fact, it is a genuine ‘‘animal spore,” or seed ( 
capable of taking root and reproducing its kind 
favorable soil. And, unfortunately, almost every 
a cancer patient’s body seems to be such. It is mel 
question of where the spore cells happen to drift and 
The lymph nodes or “‘settling basins”’ of the draina 
of the primary cancer are the first to become in 
probably in an attempt to check the invaders; but 
spores soon force their way past them toward the cen! 
citadels of the body, and, one after another, the great, vit 
organs—the liver, the lungs, the spleen, the brain—are- 
riddled by the deadly columns and choked by decaying 
masses of new cells, until the functions of one of them 
so seriously interfered with that death results. 


The Difference Between Cancer and Infection 


B VIOUSLY, this is a totally different process, not me 
in degree, but in kind, from anything that takes p! 
as a result of the invasion of the body by an infectious 
or parasite of any sort. There is a certain delusive s 
larity between the cancer process and an infection. 
the more closely and carefully this similarity is exami 
the more superficial and unreal does it become. The inv 
ing germ may multiply chiefly at one point or focus, lik 
cancer, and from this spread throughout the body an 
form new foci, and may even produce swarms of m 
of cells resembling tumors, as, for instance, in tubercu 
and syphilis. But here the analogy ends. 
The great fundamental difference between cancer 4 
any infection lies in the fact that, in an infection, 
inflammations and poisonings and local swellings are 
solely and invariably to the presence and multiplicat 
of the invading germs, which may be recovered in milli 
from every organ and region affected, while swellings 
new masses produced are merely the outpouring of th 
body cells in an attempt to attack and overwhelm th 
invaders. In cancer, on the contrary, the destroyi 
organism is a group of perverted body cells. The invas 
of other parts of the body is carried out by transferen 
of their bastard and abortive offspring. Most significé 


of all, the new growths and swellings that are formed in 
other parts of the body are composed not of the outpour- 
ings of the local tissues, but of the descendants of these 
pirate cells. This is one of the most singular and incredible 
things about the cancer process: that a cancer starting, 
say, in the pancreas, and spreading to the brain, will there 
pile up a mass—not of brain cells, or even of connective 
tissue cells—but of gland cells, resembling crudely the 
organ in which it was born. So far will this resemblance 
go that a secondary cancer of the pancreas found in the 
ung will yield on analysis large amounts of trypsin, the 
digestive ferment of the pancreas. Similarly, a cancer of 
the rectum, invading the liver, will there pile up in the 
midst of the liver tissue abortive attempts at building up 
glands of intestinal mucous membrane. 

- This fundamental and vital difference between the two 
processes is further illustrated by this fact: While an 
ordinary infection may be transferred from one individual 
to another, not merely of the same species, but of half a 
dozen different species, with perfect certainty, and for any 
= of successive generations, no case of cancer has 
+ eyer yet been known to be transferred from one human 
being to another. In other words, the cancer cell appears 
utterly unable to live in any other body except the one in 
_ which it originated. 

So confident have surgeons and pathologists become of 
this that a score of instances are on record where physi- 
cians and pathologists, among them the famous surgeon- 


pathologist, Senn, of Chicago, only a few years ago, have 
voluntarily ingrafted portions of cancerous tissue from 
_ patients into their own arms, with absolutely no resulting 
growth. In fact, the cancer cell behaves like every other 


4 XXII 
| ER opportunity definitely to begin her campaign to 
| lift him up out of politics finally came. She had 
| been doing something in that direction almost 
every day. She must be careful not to alarm his vanity in 
_ being absolute master of his own destiny. The idea of 

leaving politics and practicing law in New York must 

seem to originate and to grow in his own brain; she would 

seem to be merely assenting. Also, it was a delicate 

‘matter because the basic reason for the change was money; 
and it was her cue as a lady, refined and sensitive and 
q wholly free from sordidness, so to act that he would think 
her loftily indifferent to money. She had learned from 
dealing with her grandmother that the way to get the most 
) 


‘Money was by seeming ignorant of money values, a cover 
behind which she could shame Madam Bowker into giving 
agreat deal more than she would have given on direct and 
— demand. For instance, she could get more from 
_ the°old lady than could her mother, who explained just 
what she wanted the money for and acted as if the giving 
Were a great favor. No, she must never get with him on a 
footing where he could discuss money matters frankly with 
her; she must simply make him realize how attractive 
luxury: was, how necessary it was to her, how confidently 
she looked to him to provide it, how blindly, in her igno- 
rance of money and all sordid matters, she trusted to 
him to maintain her as a wife such as she must, be main- 
ed. She knew she did not understand him thoroughly 
— “we've been so differently brought up.’ But she felt 
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cell of the normal body, in that, though portions of it can 
be grafted into appropriate places in the bodies of other 
human beingsand live for a period of days, or even months, 
they ultimately are completely absorbed and disappear. 
The only apparent exception is the epithelium of the skin, 
which can be used in grafting or skinning over a wide raw 
surface in another individual. However, even here the 
probability appears to be that the taking root of the 
foreign cells is only temporary, and makes a preliminary 
covering or protection for the surface until the patient’s 
own skin cells can multiply fast and far enough to take 


its place. : 


A similarly reassuring result has been obtained in ani- 
mals. Not a single authenticated case is on record of the 
transference of a human cancer to one of the lower animals, 
and of all the thousands and thousands of experiments 
that have been made in attempting to transfer cancers from 
one animal to another only one variety of tumor with the 
microscopic appearance of cancer—the so-called Jensen’s 
tumor of mice—has yet been found which can be trans- 
ferred from one animal to another. - 

So we may absolutely disabuse our minds of the fear 
which some of our enthusiastic believers in the parasitic 
theory of cancer have done much to foster—that there is 
any danger of cancer ‘‘spreading,’”’ like an infectious 
disease. Disastrous and gruesome as are the conditions 
produced by this disease, they are absolutely free from 
danger to those living with or caring for the unfortunate 
victim. In the hundreds of thousands of cases of cancers 
which have been treated, both in private practice, general 
hospitals and in hospitals devoted exclusively to their 
care, not a single case is on record of the transference of 


By David 


that the kind of life that pleased her and dazzled him must 
be the kind he really wished to lead—and would see he 
wished to lead, once he extricated himself, with her adroit 
assistance, from the kind of life to which his vociferous 
pretenses had committed him. 

Whether her subtleties in furtherance of creating a sane 
state of mind in him had penetrated to him she could not 
tell. In the earliest step of their acquaintance she had 
studied him as a matrimonial possibility, after the habit of 
young women with each unattached man they add to their 
list of acquaintances. And she had then discovered that 
whenever he was seriously revolving any matter he never 
spoke of it; he would be voluble about everything and 
anything else under the sun, would seem to be unbosoming 
himself of his bottommost secret of thought and action, 
but would not let escape so much as the smallest hint of 
what was really engaging his whole mind. It was this 
discovery that had set her to disregarding his seeming of 
colossal, of fatuous egotism, and had started her toward 
an estimate of him wholly different from the current 
estimate. Now, was he thinking of their future, or was 
it some other matter that occupied his real mind while he 
talked on and on, usually of himself? She could not tell; 
she hoped it was, but she dared not try to find out. 

They were at their mail, which one of the guides had just 
brought. He interrupted his reading to burst out: “How 
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the disease to a husband, wife or child, nurse or medical 
attendant. Sothat the cancer problem, like the Kingdom 
of Heaven, is within us. 

This conclusion is further supported by the disappoint- 
ing result of the magnificent crusade of research for the 
discovery of the cancer ‘‘parasite,’’ whether vegetable 
or animal, which has been pursued with a splendid enthu- 
siasm, industry and ability by the best blood and brains 
of the pathological world for twenty years past. I say 
disappointing, because a positive result —the discovery and 
identification of a parasite which causes cancer—would be 
one of the greatest boons that could be granted to human- 
ity—not so much on account of the actual loss of life pro- 
duced by the disease as for the agonies of apprehension 
engendered by the fact of the absolute remorselessness and 
blindness with which it may strike and our comparative 
powerlessness to cure. So far the results have been dis- 
tressingly uniform and hopelessly negative. 

Scores, yes, hundreds, of different organisms have been 
discovered in and about cancerous growths, and an- 
nounced by the proud discoverer as the cause of cancer. 
Not one of these, however, has stood the test of being able 
to produce a similar growth by inoculation into another 
body; and all which have been deemed worthy of a test- 
research by other investigators besides the paternal one 
have been found to be mere accidental contaminations, 
and present in a score of other diseases, or even in normal 
conditions. Many of them have been shown to be abnor- 
mal products of the cells of the body in the course of the 
cancer process, and some even such ludicrous misfits as 
impurities in the chemical reagents used, scrapings from 
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they do tempt aman! Now, there’s’’—and he struck the 
open letter in his hand a flourishing, egotistic gesture—“an 
offer from the General Steel Company. They want me as 
their chief counsel at fifty thousand a year and the 
privilege of doing other work that doesn’t conflict.” 

Fifty thousand a year! Margaret discreetly veiled her 
glistening eyes. 

“Tt’s the fourth offer of the same sort,’’ he went on, 
“since we've been up here—since it was given out that I’d 
be Attorney-General as soon as old Stillwater retires. 
The people pay me seventy-five hundred a year. They 
take all my time. They make it impossible for me to do 
anything outside. They watch and suspect and grumble. 
And I could be making my two hundred thousand a year 
or more.” 

He was rattling on complacently, patting himself on the 
back, and, in his effort to pose as a marvel of patriotic 
self-sacrifice, carefully avoiding any suggestion that mere 
money seemed to him a very poor thing beside the honor 
of high office, the direction of great affairs, the flattering 
columns of newspaper praise and censure, the general 
agitation of eighty millions over him. “Sometimes I’m 
almost tempted to drop politics,” he went on, ‘‘and go in 
for the spoils. What do you think?”’ 

She was taken completely off guard. She hadn’t the 
faintest notion that this was his way of getting at her real 
mind. But she was too feminine to walk straight into the 
trap. “I don’t know,” said she, with well-simulated 
indifference, as if her mind were more than half on her own 
letter. ‘I haven’t given the matter any thought.”’ Care- 
lessly: ‘Where would we live if you accepted this offer?” 
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“New York, of course. You prefer Washington, don’t 
you?” 

“No, I believe I’d like New York better. I’ve a great 
many friends there. While there isn’t such a variety of 
people, the really nice New Yorkers are the most attract- 
ive people in America. And one can live so well in New 
York.” 

‘“‘T’d sink into a forgotten obscurity,” pursued the crafty 
Joshua ‘I’d be nothing but a corporation lawyer, a 
well-paid fetch-and-carry for the rich thieves that huddle 
together there.” 

“Oh, you’d be famous wherever you are, I’m sure,” 
replied she with judicious enthusiasm. ‘Besides, you’d 
have fame with the real people.” 

His head reared significantly. But, to draw her on, 
he said: “That’s true. That’s true,” as if reflecting 
favorably. 

“Yes, I think I’d like New York,” continued she, all 
unsuspicious. “I don’t care much for politics. I hate to 
think of a man of your abilities at the mercy of the mob. 
In New York you could make a really great career.” 

“Get rich—be right in the social swim—and you, too,” 
suggested he. 

“Tt certainly is very satisfactory to feel one is of the best 
people. And I’m sure you’d not care to have me mix up 
with all sorts, as politicians’ wives have to do.” 

He laughed at her—the loud, coarse Josh Craig out- 
burst. ‘‘ You're stark mad on the subject of class dis- 
tinctions, aren’t you?” said he. ‘You'll learn some day 
to look on that sort of thing as you would on an attempt to 
shovel highways and set up sign-posts in the open sea. 
Your kind of people are like the children that build forts 
out of sand at the seashore. Along comes a wave and 
washes it all away. You’d be willing for me to 
abandon my career and become a rich nonentity in New 
Vork;? 

His tone was distinctly offensive. ‘‘I don’t look at it in 
that way,” said she coldly. ‘ Really, I care nothing about 
it.’ And she resumed the reading of her letter. 

““Do you expect me to believe,’ demanded he, excited 
and angry —‘‘ Do you expect me to believe you’ ve not given 
the subject of our future a thought?” 

She continued reading. Such a question in such a tone 
called for the rebuke of an ignoring silence. Also, deep 
down in her nature, down where the rock foundations of 
courage should have been but were not, there had begun 
an ominous trembling. 

“You know what my salary is?” 

“You just mentioned it.” 

“You know it’s to be only five hundred dollars a year 
more after January?” 

““T knew the Cabinet people got eight thousand.” She 
was gazing dreamily out toward the purple horizon, 
seemed as far as its mountains from worldliness. 

“Hadn’t you thought out how we were to live on that 
sum? You are aware I’ve practically nothing but my 
salary.” 

“T suppose I ought to think of those things—ought to 
have thought of them,” replied she with a vague, faint 
smile. “But really—well, we’ve been brought up rather 
carelessly —I suppose some people would call it badly — 
and a 

“You take me for a fool, don’t you?” he interrupted 
roughly. 

She elevated her eyebrows. 

“T wish I had a quarter for every row between your 
people and your grandmother on the subject of money. I 
wish I had a dollar for every row you and she have had 
about it.” 

He again vented his boisterous laugh; her nerves had 
not been so rasped since her wedding day. ‘Come, 
Margaret,” he went on, “I know you’ve been brought up 
differently from me. I know I seem vulgar to you in 
many ways. But because I show you I appreciate those 
differences don’t imagine I’m an utter ass. And I cer- 
tainly should be if I didn’t know that your people are 
human beings.” 

She looked guilty as well as angry now. She felt she had 
gone just the one short step too far in her aristocratic 
assumptions. 

He went on in the tone of one who confidently expects 
that there will be no more nonsense: ‘‘ When you married 
me you had some sort of idea how we'd live.”’ 

“T assumed you had thought out those things or you’d 
not have married me,” cried she hotly. In spite of her 
warnings to herself she couldn’t keep cool. His manner, 
his words, were so inflammatory that she could not hold 
herself from jumping into the mud to do battle with him. 
She abandoned her one advantage—high ground; she 
descended to his level. ‘‘ You knew the sort of woman I 
was,’”’ she pursued. ‘You undertook the responsibility. 
I assume you are man enough to fulfill it.” 

He felt quite at home with her now. ‘And you?” 
rasped he. ‘‘ What responsibility did you undertake?” 

She caught her breath, flamed scarlet. 

“Now, let us hear what wife means in the dictionary of 
alady. Come, let’s hear it!” 

She was silent. 
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“T’m not criticising,’’ he went on; “I’m simply inquir- 
ing. What do you think it means to be a wife?” 

Still she could think of no answer. 

“Tt must mean something,” urged he. 
got to learn some time, haven't 1?” 

“T think,” said she, with a tranquil haughtiness which 
she hoped would carry off the weakness of the only reply 
she could get together on such short notice, ‘“‘among our 
sort of people the wife is expected to attend to the social part 
of the life.” 

He waited for more—waited with an expression that 
suggested thirst. But no more came. “Is that all?” he 
inquired, and waited again—in vain. “Yes? 

Well, tell me, where in thunder does the husband come in? ? 
He puts up the cash for the wife to spend in dressing and 
amusing herself—is that all?”’ 

“Tt is generally assumed,” said she, since she had to say 
something or let the case go against her by default, ‘‘that 
the social side of life can be useful in furthering a man.”’ 

He vented a scornful sound that was like a hoot. ‘‘In 
furthering a lickspittle—yes. But not a man!” 

“Our ideas on some subjects are hopelessly apart.” 

She suddenly realized that this whole conversation had 
been deliberately planned by him; that he had, indeed, 
been debating within himself their future life, and that he 
had decided that the time was ripe for a frank talk with her. 
It angered her that she had not realized this sooner, that 
she had been drawn from her position, had been forced to 
discuss with him on his own terms and at his own time 
and in his own manner. She felt all the fiery indignation 
of the schemer who has been outwitted. 

“Your tone,”’ said she, all ice, ‘‘makes it impossible for 
a well-bred person to discuss with you. Let us talk of 
something else, or of nothing at all.”’ 

““No; let’s thresh it out now that we’ve begun. And 
do try to keep your temper. There’s no reason for anger. 
We've got to go back to civilization. We've got to live 
after we get there. We want to live comfortably, as 
satisfactorily for both as our income permits. Now, what 
shall we do? How shall we invest our eight thousand a 
year—and whatever your grandmother allows you? I 
don’t need much. You're quite welcome to all there is 
above my board and clothes.”’ 

This sounded generous and so irritated Margaret the 
more. “‘ You know very well we can’t live like decent peo- 
ple on twelve or fifteen thousand a year in Washington.” 

“You knew that before you married me. What did you 
have in mind?” 

Silence. 

“Why do you find it difficult to be frank with me?” 

His courteous, appealing tone and manner made it 
impossible to indulge in the lie direct or the lie evasive. 
She continued silent, raging inwardly against him for 
being so ungenerous, so ungentlemanly as to put her in 
such a pitiful posture, one vastly different from that she 
had prearranged for herself when “‘the proper time” came. 

“You had something in mind,” he persisted. ‘‘ What 
rey eR 

“‘ Grandmother wishes us to live with her,” she said with 
intent to flank. 

“Would you like that?” he inquired; and her very 
heart seemed to stand still in horror at histone. It wasa 
tone that suggested that the idea was attractive! 

She debated. He must be “ bluffing’’—he surely must. 
She rallied her courage and pushed on: ‘‘It’s probably the 
best we can do in the circumstances. We'd have almost 
nothing left after we’d paid our rent if we set up for 
ourselves. Even if I were content to pinch and look a 
frump and never go out you’d not tolerate it.” 

“Nothing could be more galling,” said he, after reflect- 
ing, ‘‘than what people would say if we lived off your 
grandmother. No, going there is unthinkable. I like her, 
and we’d get on well together vs 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘ Like two cats drowning in a bag.” 

“Not at all,” protested he sincerely. ‘‘ Your grand- 
mother and I understand each other—better than you and 
I—at least, better than you understand me. However, 
I'll not permit our being dependents of hers.” 

Margaret had a queer look. Was not her taking 
enough money from the old lady to pay all her personal 
expenses—was not that dependence? 

“We'll return to that later,” continued he, and she had 
an uncomfortable sense that he was answering her thought. 
“To go back to your idea in marrying me. You expected 
me to leave polities.”’ 

“Why do you think that?” exclaimed she. 

“You told me.”’ 

“ec IT ! ” 

“You, yourself. Have you not said youcould not live on 
what I get as a public man, and that if I were a gentleman 
I’d not expect you to?” 

Margaret stared foolishly at this unescapable inference 
from her own statements and admissions during his cross- 
examination. She began to feel helpless in his hands—and 
began to respect him whom she could not fool. 

“T know,” he went on, ‘‘you’re too intelligent not to 
have appreciated that either we must live on my salary or 
I must leave public life.” 


“Tell me. I’ve 
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He laughed—a quiet, amused laugh, different from 2 
she had ever heard from him. Evidently Joshua Craig 
intimacy was still another person from the several Josh 
Craigs she already knew. ‘‘And,”’ said he, in explanati 
of his laughter, ‘‘ I thought you married me because I had 
political prospects. I fancied you had real ambition. | 

- + Imight have known! According to the people of — 
your set to be in that set is to have achieved the summit © 
of earthly ambition—to dress, to roll about in carriages, 
to go from one stately house to another, from one showy 
entertainment to another, to eat stupid dinners, and caper 
or match picture cards afterward, to grin and chatter, to 
do nothing useful or even interesting ” He laughed 
again, one of his old-time, boisterous outbursts. But it~ 
seemed to her to fit in, to be the laughter of mountain 
and forest and infinity of space at her and her silly friends, 
“And you picture me taking permanent part in that show, 
or toiling to find you the money to do it with. Me/ 

: Merely because I’ve been, for a moment, a 
what bedazzled by its cheap glitter.” 

Margaret felt that he had torn off the mask and baa 
revealed his true self. But greater than her interest in 
new personality was her anger at having been deceived — ca 
self-deceived. ‘‘ Youasked me how I'd like to live,” eried 
she, color high and eyes filled with tears of rage. 5 
answered your question, and you grow insulting.” = 

“T’m doing the best I know how,”’ said he. ¢ 

After a moment she got herself under control. 
asked she, ‘‘ what have you to propose?” 

“‘T can’t tell you just now,’ 


“Then,” 
* 
’ replied he, and his manner ~ 


was most disquieting. ‘‘To-morrow—or next day.” 
“Don’t you think I’m right about it being humiliating — 
for us to go back to Washington and live poorly?” | 


“Undoubtedly. I’ve felt that from the beginning.” _ 
“Then you agree with me?” 
“Not altogether,’ said he. And there was a ies | 
sternness in his smile, in his gentle tone, that increased — 
her alarm. ‘‘I’ve been hoping, rather,” continued he, 
“that you'd take an interest in my career.’ —@ 

“T do,’ cried she. 4 

“Not in my career,’’ replied he, those powerful, hewn 
features of his sad and bitter. ‘‘ In your own—in a career 
in which I’d become as contemptible as the rest of the men 
you know—a poor thing like Grant Arkwright. Worse, 
for I’d do very badly what he has learned to do well.” 

“To be a well-bred, well-mannered gentleman is no 
small achievement,”’ aid she with a sweetness that was" 
designed to turn to gall after itreached him. _ 

He surveyed her tranquilly. She remembered that : 
look; it was the same he had had the morning he met her - 
at the Waldorf elevator and took her away and married 
her. She knew that the crisis had come and that he was 
ready. And she? Never had she felt less capable, less _ 
resolute. 4 | 

“T’ve been doing a good deal of thinking—thinkiz 
about us—these last few days—since I inflicted that | 
scratch on you,” said he. ‘Among other things, I’ve 
concluded you know as little about what constitutes” a 
real gentleman as I do; also, that you have no idea what 
it is in you that makes you a lady—so far as you are one.” 

She glanced at him in fright, and that expression of hers 
betrayed the fundamental weakness in her—the weak- 
ness that underlies all character based upon the achieve- 
ments of others, not upon one’s own. Margaret was three | 
generations away from self-reliance. His speech sounded 
like a deliberate insult, deliberate attempt to precipitate a 
quarrel, an estrangement. There had been nothing in her | 
training to prepare her for such a rude, courage-testing 
event us that. ‘ 

“Do you remember—it was the day we married—the 
talk we had about my relatives?”’ 

She colored, was painfully embarrassed, strove in vain 
conecealit. ‘‘ About your relatives?” she said inquiringly. 

He made an impatient gesture. ‘‘I know you remem- 
ber. Well, if I had been a gentleman, or had known what 
gentleman meant, I’d never have said that. If you ad | 
known what a gentleman is, if you had been a lady, yo d 
have been unable to go on with a man who had show B 
himself such a blackguard.”’ 

“You are unjust to us both,” she eagerly ei 
* Joshua—you a 

“Don’t try to excuse me—or yourself,” said he per- 
emptorily. ‘‘ Now, you thought what I said that ay | 
being ashamed of honester, straighter—more American — 
people than you or I will ever be—you thought that 
the real me. Thank God, it wasn’t. But’’—he pointe d 
a fascinating forefinger at her—‘‘it was the me I'd be if 
you had your way.’ 

She could not meet his eyes. 7 

“‘T see you understand,”’ said he earnestly. Th 
good sign.”’ | 

““Yes, I do understand,” said she. Her voice was | 
and her head was still hanging. ‘‘I’m glad you’ve s 
this. I—TI respect you for it.” 

“Don’t fret about me,” said he curtly. ‘Fret abt 
your own melancholy case. What do your impuls 
decent feeling amount to, anyway? An inch bel 
surface you're all for the other sort of thing—the cheap 
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that he had seen it. 
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and nasty. If you could choose this minute you’d take 
the poorest of those drawing-room marionettes before 


_ the finest real man, if he didn’t know how to wear his 


clothes or had trouble with his grammar.” 

She felt that there was more than a grain of truth in 
this; at any rate, denial would be useless, as his tone was 
the tone of settled conviction. 

_““We’ve made a false start,’’ proceeded he. He rose, 
lighted a cigarette. ‘‘ We’re going to start all over again. 
Tl tell you what I’m going to do about it in a day or 
two.” 

And he strolled away to the landing. She saw him 
presently step into a canoe; under his powerful, easy stroke 
it shot away, to disappear behind the headland. She felt 
horribly lonely and oppressed—as if she would never 
see him again. ‘‘He’s quite capable of leaving me here 
to find my way back to Washington alone—quite 
capable!”’ 

And her lip curled. 

But the scorn was all upon the surface. Beneath there 
was fear and respect—the fear and respect which those 
demoralized by unearned luxury and by the purposeless 
life always feel when faced by strength and self-reliance in 
the crises where externals avail no more than its paint and 
its bunting avail a warship in battle. She knew she had 
been treating him as no self-respecting man who knew the 
world would permit any woman to treat him. She knew 
her self-respect should have kept her from treating him 
thus, even if he, in his ignorance of her world and awe of 
it, would permit. But more than from shame at vain self- 
abasement her chagrin came from the sense of having 
played her game so confidently, so carelessly, so stupidly 
She winced as she recalled how 
shrewdly and swiftly he had got to the very bottom of her 
thoughts, especially of her selfishness in planning to use 
him with no thought for his good. Yet so many women 
thus used their husbands; why not she? ‘I suppose I 


began too soon. . No, not too soon, but too 
frigidly.’”’ The word seemed to her to illuminate the whole 
situation. ‘‘That’s it!” shecried. ‘‘ How stupid of me!”’ 
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HYSICAL condition is no doubt the dominant factor 

in human thought and action. State of soul is, as 
Doctor Schulze has observed, simply the egotistic human 
vanity for state of body. If the health of the human 
race were better, if sickness, the latent and the revealed 
together, were not all but universal, human relations would 
be wonderfully softened, sweetened and simplified. In- 
digestion, with its various ramifications, is alone responsible 
for most of the crimes, catastrophes and cruelties, public 
and private discord; for it tinges human thought and 
vision with pessimistic black or bloody red or envious 
green or degenerate yellow instead of the normal, serene 
and invigorating white. All the world’s great public 
disturbers have been diseased. As for private life, its bad 
of all degrees could, as to its deep-lying, originating causes, 
be better diagnosticated by physician than by psychologist. 
Margaret, being in perfect physical condition, was 
deeply depressed for only a short time after the immediate 
cause of her mood ceased to be active. An hour after 
Joshua had revealed himself in thunder and lightning, and 
had gone, she was almost serene again, her hopefulness of 
healthy youth and her sense of humor in the ascendent. 
Their stay in the woods was drawing to an end. Soon 
they would be off for Lenox, for her Uncle Dan’s, where 
there would be many people about and small, perhaps no, 
opportunity for direct and quick action and result. She 
reviewed her conduct and felt that she had no reason to 
reproach herself for not having made an earlier beginning 
in what she now saw should have been her tactics with her 
“‘wild man.’’ How could she, inexpert, foresee what was 
mockingly obvious to hindsight? Only by experiment 
and failure is the art of success learned. Her original plan 
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had been the best possible, taking into account her lack 
of knowledge of male nature and the very misleading 
indications of his real character she had got from him. In 
her position would not almost any one have decided that 
the right way to move him was by holding him at respect- 
ful distance and by indirect talk, with the inevitable drift 
of events doing the principal work—gradually awakening 
him to the responsibilities and privileges which his entry 
into a higher social station implied? 

But no time must now be lost; the new way, which 
experience had revealed, must be taken forthwith and 
traveled by forced marches. Before they left the woods 
she must have led him through all the gradations of 
domestic climate between their present frosty, if kindly, 
winter and summer, or, at least, a very balmy spring. From 
what she knew of his temperament she guessed that once 
she began to thaw he would forthwith whirl her into July. 
She must be prepared to accept that, however, repellent 
though the thought was—she assured herself it was most 
repellent. She prided herself on her skill at catching and 
checking herself in self-deception; but it somehow did not 
occur to her to contrast her rather listless previous 
planning with the energy and interest she at once put into 
this project for supreme martyrdom, as she regarded it. 

When he came back that evening she was ready. But 
not he; he stalked in, sulking and blustering, tired, 
ignoring her, doing all the talking himself, and departing 
for bed as soon as dinner was over. She felt as if he had 
repulsed her, though, in fact, her overtures were wholly 
internal and could not, by any chance, have impressed him. 
Bitter against him, and dreading the open humiliation she 
would have to endure before she could make one so self- 
absorbed see what she was about, she put out her light 
early, with intent to rise when he did and be at breakfast 
before he could finish. She lay awake until nearly dawn, 
then fell into a deep sleep. When she woke it was noon; 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Instead of the Usual Monologue of Egotism and Rant, He Poured Out Poetry, Eloquence, Sense and Humorous Shrewdness 
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Lambs to the Slaughter 


Abies: public has been acquiring stocks. Post-election 
transactions on the Exchange ran about nine million 
shares a week. ‘‘The outside buying,” says a recent 
review, ‘‘exceeds anything Wall Street has known in 
years; much stock is being paid for outright as an invest- 
ment.” 

That the public is buying stocks is commonly regarded 
as an admirable condition. But some other reviews, we 
notice, raise the disturbing suggestion that the public is 
going to get soaked; that the stocks it is buying are being 
sold by persons who are in control of various corporations 
and whose interest, when they have transferred enough 
stock from themselves to the public, will lie in having 
prices decline rather than advance. 

Mere ownership of stock gives the public no control 
over the big corporations. The electoral right with which 
the law invests their shares is of the same practical impor- 
tance to them that the constitutional right to vote is to a 
negro Republican in Mississippi. The actual government 
of the corporation is monarchical. Probably it will always 
beso. When the persons who constitute the actual govern- 
ment of the corporation are actively operating in its stock 
on the Exchange, the outside buyer is obviously at a 
tremendous disadvantage. Naturally they will sell when, 
from their intimate knowledge of conditions, they think 
the stock is too high, and buy when they think it is too low, 
while the outsider, without intimate knowledge or any 
power to control conditions, must take the chance that he 
is operating on the opposite side from them. 

So long as speculation by officers and directors is re- 
garded as a matter of course, we can never get very 
enthusiastic about public buying of stocks. 


Sharks and Outlaws 


ee loan sharks make no money is the opinion of a 
gentleman who—to put it delicately—has had rather 
exceptional opportunities for finding out. 

Said he: ‘Because they charge five to ten per cent. a 
month interest, frequently ruin their patrons, and pursue 
their calling in the face of obloquy, many people have a 
notion that the business is vastly profitable. But it isn’t. 
I don’t know a loan shark in this town [a very large town, 
too] who quit very much ahead. The biggest and appar- 
ently the most successful one accumulated an imposing 
surplus on paper; but when he came to realize on it, the 
paper was mostly junk. All that he really took out of the 
business was painful experience and an accumulation of 
tears and curses. The shark’s profit is usurious and uncol- 
lectable at law; when he presses for payment his victim 
pleads usury. The more the shark gets stuck, the gladder, 
naturally, everybody is. It’s just like every other illegal 
game—may look good on paper, but you simply can’t 
cash in,” ; 

As illustrating this point, he cited the case of a man, 
then attracting much public notice, who for many years 
had systematically uttered forged paper to an aggregate 
of two million dollars, and had no money left when detec- 
tion came. The illicit enterprise, as usual, had devoured 
its own spoils; he couldn’t cash in. 

We may add, incidentally, that our usury laws are about 
the sole survival of sixteenth-century attempts to fix the 
prices of commodities by statute. A statute which makes 
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it illegal to charge a profitable rate of interest on loans to 
clerks—where the security, of course, is not up to a bank 
standard—simply throws that business into the hands of 
outlaws. To bein the hands of outlaws is seldom pleasant. 


The Fire Engine and the Stop Watch 


“TN WALKING about the streets of our cities,’’ writes 

an anxious subscriber, ‘‘I often see ambulances and 
police patrol wagons propelled by motors. Indeed, in the 
larger cities, I rarely see horses drawing such vehicles. 
On the other hand, I hardly ever see a motor-driven fire 
engine. Why does the automobile make, relatively speak- 
ing, so little progress in the latter field?”’ 

The reason is that the automobile may snort, but it 
cannot jump up and down; its plane of action is entirely 
horizontal, while that of the fire-engine horse is mostly 
perpendicular; in fine, it is not as yet so constructed as to 
give a simulation of rapid motion. The advent, upon a 
thronged street, of the steaming fire engine and the thun- 
derous hook-and-ladder truck is heralded by crashing 
gongs. Pedestrians scurry for the curb; policemen wave 
their clubs, shout and seize carriage-horses by the bridle; 
the trolley cars stop as if paralyzed. Then appears the 
formidable apparatus, the driver with set face and glassy 
eyes straining at the reins while his mate madly pumps the 
gong. The fiery steeds are in furious action; but, if you 
observe closely, you will see that the action is mostly just 
bobbing up and down. They are really going about as 
fast as. a cab that is hired by the hour. 

This spectacle is very popular. It might be described 
as an apotheosis of that ‘‘ hustling” which consists mostly 
in making a tremendous stir without getting anywhere in 
particular. Probably the prancing fire-engine horse, with 
his clamorous appurtenances, will continue to be a general 
favorite until enough cynical people take to holding a stop 
watch on him. 


How the Simple Jap Does It 


PEAKING of our tobacco monopoly and the probably 
vain effort of the Government to dissolve it, in 1904, 
the same year in which the tobacco trust was organized in 
its present form, the Japanese Government took over the 
tobacco trade there as a state monopoly. 

“The cultivation of leaf tobacco,” says the Japanese 
fiscal report for 1908, ‘‘is permitted to private individuals, 
and the leaf is taken over by the Government, suitable 
compensation being paid therefor, and is manufactured at 
a Government manufactory. The manufactured article is 
sold at fixed prices by dealers licensed by the Government. 
The revenue from the monopoly yielded an annual profit of 
thirty-two or thirty-three million yen; but in December 
last, the Government, from considerations of financial 
requirements, raised, by thirty per cent. on an average, the 
price of manufactured tobacco, as a result of which there 
was for a time a slight diminution of sales. Not only has 
the tobacco monopoly been a success in the home market, 
but it has, on the whole, given good results in foreign 
markets.”’ 

The dealings of the Japanese monopoly with individual 
growers of leaf tobacco have, we believe, developed no 
startling incidents in the night-riding, arson and homi- 
cide line. 

Whether our monopoly has raised prices, on an average, 
more than thirty per cent., we do not know. Its net profits 
last year were reported as twenty-seven million dollars, or 
nearly double the profit of the Japanese monopoly; but 
over there the Government gets the profit. 

The Japanese method, as compared with ours, certainly 
has the merit of simplicity. Can this be because the 
Japanese are simpler than we are? 


A Good Job for a Bright Man 


M*: ROOSEVELT has been President seven years. 
During that time there have been six Secretaries of 
the Navy—including Mr. Newberry, the latest. This is 
pretty near an average of one Secretary per annum. In 
the seven years, expenditures of the navy department have 
amounted to almost seven hundred million dollars. This 
is pretty near an average of one hundred million dollars 
per annum. Also, it is within three per cent. of as much 
money as was spent on the navy in the thirty-two fiscal 
years between the close of the Civil War and the begin- 
ning of the Spanish-American War. It is, undoubtedly, 
quite a lot of money. 

There has been a great deal of expert complaint over the 
way in which much of this money has been spent. Pro- 
fessional critics have said that gross faults of construction 
were retained, even in the newer ships; that the armor- 
belts were improperly placed, some of the guns couldn’t be 
worked in rough weather, magazines were needlessly 
exposed to explosion; that when faults were demonstrated 
the demonstrations were tucked away in pigeonholes. It 
is now admitted that some, at least, of the criticisms were 
well grounded. A common explanation of this unprofit- 
able condition is that the department has an antiquated 
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organization, and is really run by several more or less 


ossified gentlemen at the heads of various bureaus. 


The navy portfolio seems to be regarded as an opening ~ 


for a bright young man who may wish to learn the business 
of Cabinet Minister, beginning at the bottom and working 
his way up—with every prospect of promotion in about a 
year if he proves capable. In view of the large expenditure 
and the important interests involved, it does look as though 
the job deserved greater consideration. 


Stratagems and Spoils 


Abe total approximate investment in the railroads of 
this country is stated for the first time in a report 
recently issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Par value of outstanding railroad stocks and bonds 
slightly exceeds eighteen billion dollars, which has been 
taken loosely as representing the investment; but of 
these stocks and bonds, as the report shows, the roads 
themselves own five and a half billions—one road holding 
the stock of another, the value of which is represented in 
its own capitalization. This leaves the actual approximate 
investment twelve and a half billions, or, to be exact, 
$58,050 a mile. 

The duplication of five and a half billions stands, in 
good part, for centralization of control—a rather cum- 
brous method of restricting competition which is made 
necessary by foolish anti-trust laws. The railroad hold- 
ings, naturally, are mainly of stock, for bonds carry no 
voting power. Of a total of eight and three-quarter 
billions of stock the roads themselves own four billions, 
leaving in the hands of ‘‘ the public’”’—that is, of individual 
investors—say, four and three-quarter billions. The 
latter figure represents ‘‘the public’s” theoretic voting 
power; but its actual voting power is far smaller. In 


many cases a road holds just enough of the stock of — 


another road to give it control. Then that stock of the 
controlled road which is in the hands of the public has 
no effectual voting power. Indeed, the real public stock- 
holder exercises practically no control. 

This is partly the result of a condition which makes 
extra-legal strategy to restrict competition one of the most 
important functions of railroad management. 


Self-Government for Cities 


EMOCRACY is still, to a considerable extent, merely 

an academic theory. Government of the people, by 

the people, for the people, is everywhere accepted as a 

proper sentiment to be put in school readers, but its 

acceptance as an actual formula for conducting public 

business is less general. Two million people at the foot of 

Lake Michigan, having peculiar interests and problems 

because of their peculiar situation, are trying again to get 

permission to govern themselves in respect to those things 
in which they only are directly interested. 

Two years ago Chicago framed a charter. But poli- 
ticians couldn’t let it alone. The State Legislature inter- 
polated various notions of its own as to how Chicago 
should manage her affairs—which were so little acceptable 
that the people of Chicago rejected the mutilated docu- 
ment. The city is now trying again, hoping for better luck. 

When State legislators impose their will upon a city, as to 
how she shall govern herself in respect to local affairs, the 
result is not democracy. 


The Business of the Senator 


E ARE little impressed with the argument that the 
Empire State ought to have an able representative 
in the Senate. 

The business of a Senator as the representative of a 
State is to see that the post-offices and collectorships 
within the State are bestowed in a manner beneficial to his 
political power; or, occasionally, as when the tariff is 
revised, to stand up for some industry in which the State 
is especially interested. 
Depew could pick out postmasters about as well as Mr. 
Root could; nor is it likely they would prove recreant to 
the industries of leading cities. 


Probably Messrs. Platt and — 


The object of the Senate, as was frankly said in the — 


constitutional convention, was to represent wealth. 
While other great departments of government have been 
more or less modified and deflected from the purpose for 
which they were designed, the Senate has been quite 
steadfast to the original intention. It still pretty generally 


represents wealth. In that respect, it is true, the present 


Senators from New York, however good their will, have 
become inefficient. But more efficient men might be more 
objectionable. 

Eighty-five million people, for whom the Senate is the 
chief law-making body, are mightily interested just now 
in having that body represent them. To the country at 
large Mr. Root would be an admirable Senator, not at all 


because he is abler than his predecessor, but only in the — 


degree to which he would exceed the predecessor in trying ie 
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to make the Senate represent the people. The trouble 
with the Senate is not lack of ability. 


\ 


its lair. 


Waiting for the Word 


manner, considering it in the cold light of reason, to 

say nothing of putting it to the chilly test of merci- 
less logic, it must be conceded it is utterly impossible for 
any man to be so perpetually seared as Secretary Straus, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, always looks. 
To be sure, at this precise time of writing he is some 
seared, for you never can tell what a new President will 
do in the way of placing in his Cabinet those faithful souls 
who have weathered the stress and storm incident to a 
membership in his immediate predecessor’s official family, 


: [me at the matter in a calm and judicial 


_ stress and storm being used, in this instance, after mature 


reflection and with full and complete knowledge of whom 
the new President’s immediate predecessor will be after 
March fourth, next. 

Cabineteering is a pleasant and genteel occupation. 
It gives a patriot considerable standing, makes him a 
good card for a banquet and otherwise adds to his dignity 
and importance, albeit it costs a good deal to keep the 
place, rents in Washington being high for suitable Minis- 
terial residences, and a stingy Congress not doing much in 
the way of emoluments for services performed in such 
capacity, allowing only a beggarly thousand a month. 
Still, there are few Cabinet members who desire to retire 
to private life. Most of them will consent to remain, and 
the question naturally arises, on a change of Administra- 
tion, whether they will remain or not. It is a delicate 
proposition. A man cannot go to a new President and say: 
“Please, sir, I would like to continue doing business at the 
old stand.’”’ That would be highly improper. All he can 
do is to remain constantly on view and 
have his friends drop around and suggest 
his invaluable qualities, give a few hints 
on the one sure way to make the new 
Administration a success, whichis, of course, 
to retain said Cabinet member in the Cabinet. 

Coming back to the scared look of Mr. Straus. 
When one gets a good job one has hankered after fora long 
time one is justified in desiring to remain in close com- 
munion with that job, is one not? The salary is a matter 
of small moment to Mr. Straus. It probably costs him all 
of that, and more, for the rent of the pink Venetian palace 
he lives in up on Sixteenth Street. He has been thrifty, 
has Straus, and has enough laid by for a rainy day, for a 
lot of rainy days, in fact—for enough rainy days to make 
a pond round his pink palace and give it a sure-enough 
Venetian effect. 

It isn’t that. What he is seared at is the possibility of 
leaving the job when his patron T. R. leaves his, without 
the added compensation of being able to go to Africa and 
hunt giraffes for a dollar a word. You see, Mr. Straus 
could never hunt giraffes fora dollara word. Heabsolutely 
could not. 

He is not a giraffe hunter, and if he were he would 
have to write about the growth of religious liberty among 
giraffes, instead of how he popped ’em, and nobody would 
give him a dollar a word for that, not a soul. 


Whiskers for Marguerites 


OW, Mr. Taft isa kindlyman. He hasa fine property 
smile that illuminates everything on which it plays—a 

sort of a calcium-light smile, that he turns on and off when- 
ever it is necessary. Still, the haunting fear possesses the 
soul of Mr. Straus that it may be the new President will 
want to put some other man in at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. ‘‘He loves me,’ says Mr. 


’ Straus, pulling at his whiskers, ‘‘he loves me not.” Itisa 


harrowing position. Just when one has learned to like 
Cabineteering, when one is used to the gentle applause 
that greets a Secretary when he rises to speak, when one 


| ean go bounding into the White House whenever one wishes 


and be sure of getting into the Presence, when one has the 
inestimable privilege of being allowed to sit in the ninth 
chair at the Cabinet table, looking as if one had many 
burdens of state on one’s shoulders, and from time to time 
saying: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. President, I agree with that perfectly,” 
or “‘ That is exactly my idea, Mr. President; I am in full 
accord with your views,’’ it hurts to be obliged to go back 
to New York to such things as the New York Board of 
Trade, the National Primary League, the National Civic 
Federation, the American Social Science Association and 
the International Law Association of America, which are 
_all well enough in their way, but do not, of course, compare 
with the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

That is the department where they trace the octopus to 
That is where Jimmy Garfield and Lawrence 
O’Murray and Herbert Knox Smith gathered that bunch 
of damning evidence against benign old Mr. Rockefeller 

_ which resulted in the twenty-nine-million-dollar fine—and 
| Bin the prompt reversal of that fine, which, as has been said 
in high quarters, was an outrage on justice, but which 
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He Could Never Hunt Giraffes for a Dollar a Word. 
He Absolutely Could Not 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


happened just the same. Think how much more interest- 
ing that sort of thing is than musing over musty inter- 
national law. It has social science looking like a straw hat 
in January. It beats the Civic Federation all hollow. No 
wonder Mr. Straus looks seared, for it took him some time 
to get that Cabinet job, if you must know it, and now he 
hasn’t the slightest idea whether he can keep it or not, is 
attacked by all the horrors of suspense, and it will be a 
long time before he does know. 

Not that Mr. Straus did not do all in his power to help 
elect Mr. Taft; not that. Mr. Straus was the busiest 
little cup of tea in all the Cabinet. He made speeches 
wherever and whenever he could, made them at the 
suggestion of the President, at the suggestion of the 
National Committee, at his own suggestion and at 
the suggestion of any other person whatsoever. He just 
galloped around, exuding speeches. More than that, he 
had to combat the wicked machinations of his brother 
Nathan against Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. Brother 
Nathan, remaining a Democrat, was very positive the 
Republican campaign of four years ago was financed by 
this same Standard Oil Company, in a measure, that 
Brother Oscar is after with a sharp stick, and, moreover, 
that the Taft campaign was reaching oilward for a few 
dollars, now and then. Brother Nathan said so, right out 
in meeting, with a calm certainty that made everybody 
think he knew what he was talking about, although there 
seemed to be no appreciable effect on the general result. 
Brother Oscar, of course, had to prove to the world that 
one member of the Straus family was ‘sternly of the 
opinion that Brother Nathan was talking through his lid 
on this matter. So Brother Oscar and Brother Nathan 
lined up, one against the other, Brother against Brother— 
catching the ultimate result coming and going, as the say- 
ing is, which shows that the Straus family still retains its 
presence of mind. 


A Maker of Hefty Literature 


T IS just about two years since Brother Oscar was 
called to head the Department of Commerce and Labor 
by President Roosevelt. He succeeded that masterful 
statesman, Victor Metcalf, who, in turn, succeeded that 
masterful statesman, George B. Cortelyou. Mr. Straus 
had been, before that, Minister to Turkey a couple of times, 
and had been made a member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of former President Harrison. Otherwise he had 
been a lawyer and a merchant with Nathan and Isador, 
and while such delved into all those civic-federation and 
social-science and international-law depths. Likewise, he 
was an author, having at various times handed out to a 
dazed populace his ideas of ‘‘ The Origin of the Republican 
Form of Government of the United States,” to say nothing 
of a few other light and readable volumes on religious liberty, 
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Roger Williams, citizenship and expatriation, reform in the 
consular service and other engaging and pertinent topics. 

Maybe it was some of these things that seared him origi- 
nally. Anyhow, it was something, for he is the scaredest- 
looking man in the world. He always seems to be in 
mortal terror of somebody coming up to him fiercely, and 
reading him a chapter or two out of his own books, which, 
when you come to glance at the titles, would scare any- 
body. But, of course, that isn’t it. It is just a look, you 
understand, not a feeling. He is too busy with his job to 
have time for the delights of being scared. He revels in it. 
He works at it every minute. He buzzes around there all 
day long, buzzes over to the White House, buzzes back 
again, buzz-buzz-buzz! 

Politics certainly is fierce. Just as he is warm and com- 
fortable and buzzing happily, along comes a new Adminis- 
tration and perhaps they will give the job to somebody else. 
Enough to make anybody some scared, don’t you think ? 


And, I suppose, Brother Nathan is just mean enough to 
laugh at Brother Oscar in this his hour of suspense. 


A Swift One From Dear Old Chi 


aes of Chicago men were returning from New 
York and were at dinner in the dining-car. 

““Nice enough city,” said one. ‘‘I think New York is 
fair, but doesn’t compare with Chicago at all. Nothing 
doing there for me. Go down once in a while for business, 
but dear old Chi for mine.” 

“Sure thing!” said another. “ Ain’t got the git up and 
git we have. Don’t hand out the happy come-back. Not 
in it with us. Now, take the last game 
that the Cubs and the Giants played over 
in New York. I was one of three that 
signed a telegram that just put it all 
over some friends of ours down there in New 
York. Handed them a quick, bright one in a 
telegram they never would have thought of in 
a million years, and wired it to New York when the Cubs 
won that game.” 

““Whad ju say?” asked the third. 

“Oh, simple enough, but shows how Chicago is there 
with the language. Hurled it right in, on the spur of the 
moment. The three of us signed this telegram to the 
New Yorkers and it was pretty clever, I can tell you. We 
just said this; nothing more: ‘ Ain’t the Cubs rotten?’”’ 


A Stumper for Beveridge 


ENATOR BEVERIDGE was speaking at an outdoor 

meeting at Garrett, Indiana. 

“Ts there anybody present who desires to ask me a 
question?” he inquired. ‘‘Speak up, now; don’t be 
afraid. Has any one a question he desires to ask me?”’ 

There was a pause. Nobody volunteered. Finally 
an old, gray-bearded man said: ‘Yes, durn ye, I’ll ask 
one.” 

“What is it, my friend?” inquired Beveridge. 

““T’ll ask ye one and here ’tis: Why don’t ye pass the 
President’s message, durn ye? Answer methat if ye can!” 


The Closed Season for Baths 


i INDIGNANT Indiana citizen told the tale of his 
woes to Editor Charles B. Landis, at Delphi, wher 
Mr. Landis edits when not busy with Congress. 

““Now, Charley,” said the indignant Indianian, ‘‘I wait 
to put it to you plain to see if I ain’t right. Away along 
last spring an agent came around peddling portable bath- 
tubs. Now, of course, I ain’t got no bathtub in my house 
no more than some of my neighbors; so I bought one, 
thinkin’ it was a good thing. 

““He promised delivery the first of April, but no tub. In 
June and July and August and September, not a sign of one. 
Now he comes along, here in the middle of October, with 
the bathing season practically over, and wants me to take 
this tub, and I’ll be durned if I do it.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ President Roosevelt, who is going hunting in Africa 
soon, is only a fair shot witha rifle. He is near-sighted. 


@ Philander C. Johnson, who invented ‘‘Senator Sor- 
ghum,”’ and who is the humorist of the Washington Star, is 
interested in flying machines. 


@ Kin Hubbard, the artist and epigrammatist, originator 
of ‘“‘Abe Martin,’’ who lives in Indiana, used to play a 
trombone—he calls it a slip-horn—in a minstrel band. 

€ William S. Mowris, of Oklahoma, is the only man in 
that country who knows how to catch wild turkeys by run- 
ning them down. Also, Mr. Mowris is a big oil operator. 
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“Is There Any Money in It?” 


And the Man Who Showed Why and What There Was 


S THERE any money in 
it?”’ asked a friend ofa 
small manufacturer of 

office appliances as they were talking about 
the business. 

“There’s five thousand of mine in it,” 
exclaimed the manufacturer dryly, ‘‘and 
I’d be mighty glad to get it out.” 

A few weeks later he sold out for thirty- 
five hundred dollars. The purchaser took 
off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and 
worked to such purpose that a year later 
he secured a partner who invested ten 
thousand dollars under an equal division 
of profits. To-day the firm is among the 
highest in the business, operating a capital 
of one million dollars. 

From which it may be deduced that a 
more correct form of the question would 
-have been: ‘‘Is there any money in you?” 

For, in the last analysis, that is where the 
money really is—in the man: 

Twenty-five years ago Charley M 
was known as the Clothing King of the 
Middle West. He had stores in Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, and one or two smaller 
towns. He was a pioneer in sensational 
advertising methods, a splendid business 
man, and had made a fortune before he was 
forty. To employ some idle capital he 
decided to exploit furniture, and stocked 
up an elaborate store with the finest line 
ever seen in that city. Eighteen months 
afterward he stretched a canvas across the 
front of that store, inscribed in the follow- 
ing characteristic style: 


I Know the Clothing Business Up and Down 
and Through the Middle. 
BUT 


I Don’t Know a Blamed Thing About Fur- ~ 


niture, and I’m Not Going to Sink Any More 
Money in Learning. 


This Entire Stock Will be Sold at Auction, 


Commencing Next Monday and Continuing 
Daily Until Even the Packing-Cases 
are Closed Out! 


The stock was sold and the key turned 
in the lock, when a quiet, unassuming man 
from Kalamazoo came along and arranged 
to take the unexpired lease. He brought 
in a moderate stock of furniture, hired one 
of the former clerks and installed his wife 
at the desk. In three years he was carry- 
ing as fine a stock as M had carried, 
and doing a large, profitable business—a 
striking illustration, again, that the money 
is in the man rather than in the business. 


The Imaginative Ferryman 


At about the same period in the history 
of Detroit the ferryboats running across 
to the Canadian town of Windsor were 
owned by an Englishman named Horn, 
who also ran a somewhat noted saloon on 
the wharf. The boats were two in number, 
small side-wheelers, unattractive and un- 
comfortable, with twelve-inch plank seats 
affixed to the sides and in odd corners. As 
the boats were proving unprofitable, Horn, 
after trying for two years to sell out, de- 
clared that he would take them off the run 
and surrender his franchise. His eldest 
son, who had been a lake tug-captain for 
two or three years, came home at the close 
of navigation and persuaded his father to 
put in more money and build a new boat. 
The old man consented only when his son, 
who was his idol, agreed to stay at home 
and manage the line. The boat was built 
from the young captain’s plans, and nearly 
paid for itself in the first season. 

The upper deck was absolutely clear 
from stem to stern, with the exception of 
the cased-in smokestack. On the deck 
were seats for four hundred people, every 
one being a comfortable rocker or folding 
armchair. Nota plank seat or campstool 
was allowed on that boat. 

The regular ferry fare was five cents, 
and Captain Horn issued ten-cent return 
tickets which gave the privilege of staying 
on board as long as one wished. Every 
fine afternoon, from early summer until 
late fall, that upper deck was filled with 
women who brought their sewing or their 
books, and often their babies in carriages— 
for which no extra charge was made—and 
rode back and forth on the mile run across 
the beautiful river. A man was stationed 
at the staircase to run those baby-carriages 
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up and down. In the evenings the boat 
was crowded with young people, enjoying, 
for ten cents, a river ride lasting until 
eleven o’clock. 

Two hundred and fifty passengers was 
the afternoon average, and twice that num- 
ber for the evenings. The income, at ten 
cents each, was clear profit, for the regular 
ferry passengers and teams paid the ex- 
penses. The young captain had seen what 
no other man had then seen, that the com- 
bination of ferry business with excursions 
had splendid possibilities. 

During the five following years four new 
boats of the same type were added, and 
there was scarcely a day through the sum- 
mer when one or two of them were not 
chartered for all-day picnics. The type of 
boat which Captain Horn designed and his 
method of managing them are in use to-day 
by the company which succeeded him, and 
which owns the finest fleet of local excur- 
sion steamers on the Great Lakes. 

There is often a subtlety about the quali- 
ties which attain success where others have 
failed which makes them difficult of recog- 
nition. Undoubtedly there are many cases 
where the stock qualifications—persever- 
ance, sobriety, energy, integrity and pa- 
tience—are present, but fail in carrying a 
man forward and upward because of the 
lack of some additional ingredient neces- 
sary to the success of the particular effort 
he is making. Even so deep a thinker as 
Hazlitt failed to recognize the existence of 
—or necessity for—these fine and subtle 
qualities. In one of his essays he says: 

““The great requisite for the prosperous 
management of ordinary business is the 
want of imagination, or of any ideas but 
those of custom and interests on the nar- 
rowest scale.”’ 

It is true that Hazlitt lived during the 
old school of commercialism, but it is also 
true that the old school still has many 
adherents and practitioners, especially 
among the smaller business men. 

The proprietor of a cheap restaurant in 
a factory town was deploring his hand- 
to-mouth business existence. ‘‘No man 
works harder than I,”’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
get into the kitchen at five o’clock every 
morning and stay around till nine at night 
—first in and last out. I never drink or 
spend a dollar unnecessarily, and I try to 
give an honest meal for the money; but I 
can’t get a cent ahead, although I keep 
everlastingly at it.” 

When the late little experiment in 
Economy and Retrenchment—or was it 
Retrenchment and Economy ?—was tried, 
the restaurant-keeper, despondent at de- 
creased business, went into some near-by 
woods and ended his life and his troubles 
with a revolver. One of his waiters ar- 
ranged with his widow to take over the 
fittings and put his own peculiar ideas on 
catering into effect. He cleaned out all the 
window-signs, ‘‘Lamb stew, pork and 
beans,” and similar tempting but trite 
announcements, and put up a new sign: 
“The Pie House.” 


Prosperity in Pies 


It became, literally, ‘‘the pie house.” 
There was but one pie—beefsteak, lamb 
or chicken—every day; but during each 
morning a window-bulletin stated that 
“Our Beefsteak Pie to-day weighs 160 
pounds,” or thereabouts. On Fridays the 
piece de résistance was a clambake. This 
was prepared in an oven instead of the 
orthodox bed of hot stones and seaweed, 
but the ingredients were right, and it 
appealed. The patrons of that restaurant 
were men who required a hearty noon meal 
at lunch prices, and those gigantic pies 
were eminently satisfying, in appearance 
as well as in fact. In October, a month 
before the voters of our country had 
decided between Republican tariff revi- 
sion and revision of tariff by the Demo- 
crats, our friend of the pies was tearing out 
the partition between his store and the 
next, and doubling his seating equipment. 

In a certain mercantile house where the 
individual shipments were very small, 
while the gross amount was gigantic, and 
where an urgent necessity existed for those 


shipments being made 
promptly, the greatest diffi- 
culty was found in meet- 
ing that condition. Shipping clerks were 
changed several times, but still the work 
dragged two or three days behind, although 
an ample force was furnished. Almost in 
despair, the manager took a young man 
from the sales department and placed him 
in charge. ~ 

““The shipments must be made on the 
days the orders come in!”’ he emphasized. 
“T don’t know how you'll do it, but you 
must find some way.”’ 

Within a week the department had 
caught up and, thereafter, nothing but late 
afternoon orders were carried over. 

“How have you managed it?’’ asked the 
manager. ‘‘ Have you made any change in 
the system?” 

“No, sir, not any. But I think it’s be- 
cause I got the boys to hustle at the first 
end of the day instead of the last end.” 

There’s a good deal of science in that, 
although it is opposed to the “‘reserve your 
force” admonition. The man who knocks 
out his opponent in the third round hasn’t 
got to fight a dozen more. Likewise, and 
also, the man who starts in good time for a 
train usually gets a choice of seats. 

The peculiarity of this case is that, while 
the previous chiefs of that department 
were experienced men, selected for known 
success in other houses, they fell down in 
meeting the one urgent and admittedly- 
difficult condition, while a younger fellow, 
inexperienced, grasped the problem at just 
the salient point and won out. 

The history of business contains many 
similar instances, but it is seldom possible 
to designate, exactly, the particular quali- 
fication which has enabled the man in 
question to wrest success from failure. No 
doubt it is often a combination in just the 
right proportions, unsuspected before, but 
brought into action by some sudden and 
urgent demand. 


Success Where Others Failed 


Two brothers, partners in the insurance 
business in Buffalo, had advanced some 
money to a manufacturer of bedsprings. 
The business went wrong and, in order to 
protect themselves, the insurance men had 
to take it over and close it up. One of the 
brothers handled the matter and, although 
he knew so little of manufacturing that, as 
he said, a “‘line shaft’’ and a ‘‘ buzz saw”’ 
were synonymous terms to him, before he 
had proceeded far with the closing-up 
process he told his brother that he thought 
he’d try a little building-up. He hired a 
good shop foreman and devoted himself to 
the office work, with the result that in a few 
months he was making some well-advised 
changes and improvements in his equip- 
ment. And the business was gratifyingly 
successful from that time on. 

This adaptivity of business men to en- 
tirely new conditions is peculiar to the 
United States, where it is by no means 
uncommon. From the up-country farmer 
and banker, with his shrewd and successful 
exploitation of any business which may 
come under his notice as “looking good,”’ 
to the giants of industry operating saw- 
mills in one county and street-railways in 
another, power-plants in the Sierras and 
mines in Cobalt, steamboat lines on the 
Great Lakes and irrigation projects on the 
great deserts, the peculiar and insistent 
qualities of all-round business and financial 
ability are found, as they are found in men 
of no other nation. We are sometimes 
accused by our trans-Atlantic brethren of 
lack of concentration and thoroughness; 
but, be that as it may, we are ‘“‘hard to 
pass’’ in making satisfactory responses to 
the inevitable question: ‘‘Is there any 
money in it?” 

And it is the man, every time—not the 
business, the patent, the franchise or the 
natural resource. All these have their part 
in determining the profits, but, like a re- 
cently exposed negative, they are blank or 
valueless until they come under the magic 
touch of the developer. Some of the most 
valuable inventions—inventions of world- 
wide fame and benefit—went begging for 
more or less lengthy periods, until the man 
with the pluck and the prowess to develop 
them came along. 


' and we will send this beautiful 


December 12, 1908 


Try Your Dealer First 


If he does not have them in stock his jobber 
will supply him. Otherwise please mail $1.50 to us 


Christmas Box 
socks to you, transportation charges prepaid by us, to 
any address in the United States. 

These ““SHAWKNIT Socks” are made in 
sizes 9 to 111% inclusive. Please mention size 
wanted when ordering. 

Our Beautiful Colored Catalog will be 


sent free to any address. Write for it. 
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- which was held out to the investor. 
of course, applies with special force to 
investments in industrial and commercial 
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HE promise of a high 
rate of return on an 
investment should 


_ always awaken suspicion, 
and in some cases the actual payment of 
a high rate might well be considered the 


grounds for strong suspicion. Close and 
eareful investigation should always be the 
order of the day whenever you are offered 
a security or an investment of any sort 
which promises to yield you a return which 
is above the normal. 

But in this connection the question is 
continually asked: ‘‘Should a man be con- 
tent withareturn of four percent.?’’ Many 
times my answer to this question has been 
a professional task, and for that reason I 
have repeatedly given it careful study. 
The conclusion at which I arrived is, that 
unless the man making the investment is 
able to give his close personal supervision 
to it, and unless he is also a capable man 


and fairly familiar with his ground, he will 


come out in the end with more money if 
he will stick to the four per cent. securities. 
My own observations in this field have com- 
pelled me to draw the conclusion that, 
granting good, average keenness and 
ability, the investor usually prospers with 
his investments in proportion as he is able 
to give them his individual attention. 


Sizing Up the Management 


A little attention right at the start is 
worth more than a great deal of it later. 
In the first place, the security and sound- 
ness should be determined by every known 
method of test, and established beyond 

eradventure. While, of course, it will be 
impossible for the prospective investor to 
know everything about the enterprise 
represented in the security in which he is 
interested, shrewd and careful men have 
found so many ways in which to apply the 
probe that this matter of finding the weak 
spots in a prospective investment has been 


- reduced almost to a science, the general 
rules of which are entirely familiar to 


investment brokers and specialists, and to 


that part of the legal profession handling 


estates and trust funds and advising clients 


_ who have money to put out. It is surpris- 
_ ing how often persons of very considerable 
ability make investments which a little 
common-sense figuring with a lead-pencil 
and a piece of paper would have demon- 


strated, in ten minutes, to be thoroughly 


undesirable, and would have shown that 


the enterprise could not possibly have paid 


the return promised. Repeatedly, specific 
cases have come to my attention because 
_ of the disappointment of the investors, and 


it has been the work of only a few moments 
to demonstrate that, even under the most 


favorable conditions and circumstances, 


the enterprise could not possibly have 
made the profits implied in the prouse 
is, 


_-econcerns—or, in other words, in the stocks 


and shares of manufacturing and com- 


mercial corporations 
Not long ago I was asked the question: 
“Would you advise not to invest in any- 


_ thing which is not a first mortgage or a 


first mortgage lien of some kind?” And 
my answer was this: ‘‘ Mortgages on real 
estate are not, I believe, quite the favorite 
investments which they were a few years 
ago, or, at least, are not quite as highly 


regarded by the shrewdest investors of 


to-day. As to farm loans, this class of 
borrowers are less likely to be prompt in 


_ their payments of interest than the bor- 


rowers on the best class of improved real 
estate in cities and large towns.’’ Then it 
must be remembered that there is con- 
siderable labor involved in examining into 
the title of real estate and into the financial 
resources of the borrower. Even if the 
person having the money to put out is 
‘skillful enough to determine for himself 
whether the loan or the investment is a 
good one—which in most cases he is not — 


_the process usually requires more time 


than he is able to give to it. Again, it 
must be held in mind that the value of 
‘real estate is a fluctuating quantity, and 
this is true of farm property as well as of 
the other kinds of real-estate holdings. We 
are often very wisely reminded that real 
estate will not run away. But those who 
Tepeat to us this saying usually fail to add 
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that a very large part of its market value 
may run away, and if this happens it 
makes small difference to the investor 
whether the land itself stays or goes. 

The modern trend or disposition is to do 
business on a large scale, and this tendency 
has caused the floating of securities in far 
greater amounts than formerly, placing at 
the command of the private investor those 
securities which are based on transporta- 
tion or manufacturing industries which, 
if carefully and honestly managed, are 
almost sure to be successful and remunera- 
tive. The qualifying clause which I have 
just used in this statement suggests the one 
essential point of inquiry to the man who 
proposes to put any considerable amount 
of money into a security of this sort. He 
should satisfy himself that the manage- 
ment of the corporation is in the right kind 
of hands; that it is, at the same time, 
characterized by conservativeness; and 
that the acts of its officials are hedged 
about by those safeguards which always 
characterize an honest and efficient cor- 
poration management. This is quite as 
essential as to knowthat the line of the 
industry itself is right, and that its material 
resources are in sound condition. 

Municipal and county bonds are, I 
believe, coming into increasing favor with 
conservative investors. There is only one 

recaution in this connection which should 

e emphasized, and that is, never to invest 
in a bond of this class until you have had 
some one making a specialty of this kind of 
knowledge determine whether the proper 
legal authority exists in the city, county or 
whatever it may be for the issue of the 
bond in question, and that it has actually 
been issued in strict conformity with the 
law. As to preferred stocks and common 
stocks it should be said that in some cases 
there is such a degree of ability in the 
management of the corporations issuing 
them, and in the growth and development 
of the manufacturing, industrial or trans- 
ee system upon which they are 

ased, that they yield an uncommonly high 
percentage of return, and at the same time 
afford a reasonable degree of security. 
However, I cannot but recognize the fact 
that, speaking in a general way, there is a 
degree of uncertainty as to this develop- 
ment, and that the element of risk involved 
is such as to make it impossible to recom- 
mend them to the ordinary investor, except- 
ing in the most qualified and cautious way. 
To the man, for example, whose whole life 
has been spent in the railroad business and 
who is broadly familiar with the situation 
of the various systems, both as to their 
financial condition and their prospects for 
development, this particular field of in- 
vestment offers rare opportunities. But he 
who has no special and intimate knowledge 
of railroad affairs should, I feel, be deci- 
dedly cautious in taking on these stocks. 


Strength in Scattered Securities 


One pronounced result of existing con- 
ditions has been a disposition to invest in 
banks and trust companies—to deposit 
with savings-banks and trust companies, 
which are, when we analyze it, mere 
agencies for the investment of money. 
Fifty years ago almost every one within a 
radius of ten miles of Cleveland who had a 
little spare means held at least a few shares 
of stock in the Lake Shore Railroad. There 
was a certain degree of public pride and 
interest in the enterprise, when it was 
building, which caused these persons to 
invest. The farmer, the tradesman, the 
shopkeeper, all liked the idea and felt a 
proprietary interest in the railroad into 
which they had put a little of their savings. 
They felt that it was their road and that 
its interests were their interests. What 
was the result? A local force of men all 
along the line of the road who felt a direct 
and individual responsibility for its pro- 
tection and its prosperity! When one of 
these men saw some vandal defacing or 
injuring any feature of its property he 
didn’t say to himself: ‘‘Oh, it’s only the 
railroad,’ and pass by indifferently; on 
the other hand, he at once interested him- 
self, actively and aggressively, in the pro- 
tection of the property. Then, too, in a 
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multitude of other ways 
he was on hand to see 
that the railroad was not 
mulected and that it had 
a square deal—an attitude which, to say 
the least, is decidedly unusual on the part 
of the general public in these days. Con- 
solidation of individual roads into great 
systems and the taking of the stock out of 
the hands of many small, individual holders 
along the line of the road has brought 
about this change, which I cannot but 
regard as an unfortunate one, both from 


the standpoint of the general public and | 


the transportation lines. 

All this is directly to the point, in one 
way. To my mind—other things being 
equal—the railroad or any other large 
industry which has a very large portion of 
its stock scattered among small holders 
who are in the same position to protect 
and assist the enterprise as were the small 
holders along the line of the old Lake Shore 
road of years ago, is a better investment 
than one where practically all of its stock 
is centralized in a few hands. I do not 
recall but one railroad to-day—the Illinois 
Central—which makes a special point of 
encouraging the scattering of its stock 
among small holders; this road offers 
special facilities for acquiring its stock to 
employees all along its line, and, I believe, 
also to the citizens who do business with it. 


Public-Service Securities 


If I were to speak of my own personal 
experience I should say that I have had the 
most satisfactory success with first mort- 
gage liens on real estate—the very form 
of security which, perhaps, I have, in the 
first part of this statement, seemed most to 
criticise. But, after all, I do not. feel my- 
self to be inconsistent in this, for the reason 
that I have been in position, personally, to 
examine the basis of the security and to 
keep closely in touch with the whole real- 
estate situation in the field in which I 
operated, either for myself or for others. 
Next to this kind of security I would rank 
the bonds of the great industrial or manu- 
facturing enterprises, many of which have 
been highly profitable. In this field one 
may occasionally find a chance for invest- 
ment which offers at least a reasonable 
degree of security and at the same time has 
the possibility of a percentage of return 
beyond that which could ordinarily be 
expected. On the other hand, it should be 
said that by a process of elimination great 
industrial enterprises are ‘concentrated 
more and more in the great centres, where 
they have the best access to raw materials 
and to transportation facilities, and that 
the margin of profit in these enterprises is 
steadily becoming smaller; there is much 
Keener competition resulting all along the 
ine. 

There is also another important con- 


sideration which investors of a certain class | 
are seemingly quite prone to overlook. | 


For at least twenty years I have been con- 
stantly advising clients against investment 
in public-service corporations which have 
temporary franchises; and this because I 
have seen the development of popular 
opinion against them. Whether rational 
or irrational, this drift of public sentiment 
should be taken strictly into account by 
every investor, and the first question he 
should ask when thinking of putting his 
money into a security that is being offered 
by a public-service corporation is: ‘‘ What 
is the length and what are the terms of 
its franchise?’”’ Unless that franchise ex- 


tends well into the future he will be wise | 


to pass the security by, no matter how 
alluring may be its other features. Again, 
if the franchise is hedged about by a 
multiplicity of restrictions which will 
invite litigation and make it difficult for 
the enterprise to pay a good profit without 
feeling the lash of public resentment, the 
investor will do better to put his money 
into an industrial security which is not of a 
public-service character. 

This is not saying that there are not 
many public-service corporations whose 
stocks and bonds are highly desirable; it 
is placing the emphasis upon the point of 
the length of the franchise term and of the 
immunity of the corporation from vexa- 
tious interference which will handicap its 
successful operation and involve undue 
legal expense. 
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give the girls 
for Christmas? 


If that’s your problem you 
can solve it with a gift that 
all the girls are longing for 
— don’t disappoint them. 


DororiyAsty 
RIBBON SETS 


Two hair bows and one sash toa set 
or in Sets of six assorted hair bows, 


Exquisite gifts for girls of all ages. 
The pretty, flat boxes, so convenient 
for mailing, are a fitting accompani- 
ment to the beauty of the gift and the 
wonderful quality of the ribbons. 

Dorothy Dainty Ribbons are espec- 
ially made for hair bows and sashes — 
that’s why they are always so fasci- 
natingly pert and smartly stylish. 
The lustre of purest silk glistens 
through every inch of these beautiful 
ribbons. Even your untrained touch 
will convince you of their superiority 
as to texture, finish and quality. 


At Any Ribbon Counter 


$1.75 to $7.25 per Set 


Look for Dorothy Dainty’'s 
picture on the package and 
her name on the end of every 
ribbon. It’s your protection 
against inferior quality, 


SETS BY MAIL, $2.50 


A Christmas offer for those who 
live where Dorothy Dainty Rib- 
bons are not obtainable. 

The Sets are as illustrated be- 
low. Sash Set contains one floral 
brocade sash 216 yds. long, 634 in. 
wide and two 40 in. hair bows to 
match. Hair Bow Set contains six 
hair bows 40 in. long, three dif- 
ferent colors and designs. 

Send us your order now with 
$2.50; it will be filled at once by 
special arrangerrent with promi- 
nent retailers. If you prefer, send 
your card with order; we will in- 
close same and forward the rib- 
bons prepaid to any address you 
name, tied with dainty Christmas 
ribbons and marked “To be‘opened 
on Christmas,” 


Ribbon Catalog Free 


Our beautiful new 44-page catalog de- 
scribes, illustrates and prices in detail 
the entire Dorothy Dainty line and is a 
most valuable guide to Christmas rib- 
bon buying. The 
illustrations show 
the ribbons almost 
as realistically as 
the goods them- 
selves. Your name 
and address on a 
postal brings this 
valuable Catalog to 
you FREE. 


SMITH & 

KAUFMANN 

95 Prince St. 
New 


York. 
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WELL THAT'S FINE! 


WITH NEW BART- 


The Very Best 
Holiday Gift 


A ONE DOLLAR GIFT worth 
FIVE. The GEM Junior Safety 
Razor will please any man, save him 
money, and daily remind him of the 
giver. It is unequalled if but for 
two points, and there are others. 


N The GEM Junior BLADE, 
0. —which made this razor famous, 
has a convex edge, reenforced; a scientific 
improvement over ordinary weak style 
blade. Holds its sharpness, and strops per- 
fectly. The name GEM Junior is on each, 


for your protection and ours. 


N The New BAR,— exclusively 
O.& ours — (Pat. No. 686,143) 
smoothens the skin ahead of the cutting 
edge. Makes each shave close, clean and 
comfortable. The 


GEM Junior 


Safety Razor 


is absolutely safe,—“cuts expense 
but never cuts you.” 

The $1.00 set includes silver, 
nickel-plated frame, 3 section shav- 
ing and stropping handle, and 7 
selected Silver King Steel Blades, 
in plush-lined case. 


Special Holiday Sets, 
$1.50, $2.50 and $3.50. 


Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. 
Extra Set of 7 New Blades 50c 


30 years in business— we are the original Modern 
Safety Razor Makers. 
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EGRESS ANNEDAH CODEINE 


A Present for 
A Fisherman 


[F you want to give a Christmas present to a man 
who loves to fish, buy him one of the new Duplex 


rods made by Abbey & Imbrie. 
inseOnie 


Three Rods 
All Three for $6.00 


The duplex rod, fitted with a reversible cork butt, 
furnishes two rods for fly fishing, one 7% feet long, 
the other 9% feet long; also one bait rod 6% feet long. 

The changes are madeinamoment. Your fisherman 
friend will be delighted—it's exactly what he wants. 

Shipped anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains, 
express prepaid, 

If you want to spend less than $6.00 —down to 50 
cents—you will find everything dear to the heart of 
the fisherman in our catalogue. 

e have made fishing tackle for 88 years. 

Every angler knows that we make 


Fishing Teoh Hat 

it fr Sivtiig.” 
Abbey & Imbrie 

18 Vesey Street, New York 


Re 


L Ss. FIELD, 79 Centre St., New York 
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THE BEDIZENED TRUTH 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


a miracle. But there was no hope in that. 
The whole thing was up to me. 

Twice on the way back I thought I’d 
have to give it all up and drown with 
Hattie. The first time the idea was 
horrible, and the second time I didn’t much 
care. I got some heart after that; for as I 
came up on a crest I saw Dorcas running 
along the beach, trying to get Bumbo to go 
in after us. The old fool was frolicking 
around in front of her. He took it for some 
kind of a game. I thought I would never 
come up from the next wave—it was that 
seventh breaker you read about. But 
when I did get my head out of the foam 
and catch my breath I looked at the beach 
again. Dorcas was running toward the 
bathhouses, and Bumbo was cavorting 
after her, carrying a stick. I knew she’d 
gone for help; but I knew also that I 
couldn’t keep going for two until they 
launched a boat or brought outa line. My 
play was to swim and swim and take 
chances that when we reached that boiling 
kettle of surf it would throw us ashore with 
the breath still in us. Hattie began to 
shake the cramp; she struck out a little 
with her arms, and I heard her whisper in 
gasps: ‘‘Save yourself—but I can’t — 
swim yet.” 

Then I must have passed out for a while, 
with my arms and legs and breath still 
going; for the next thing I knew after I 
struck the boil of the surf I was riding the 
very crest of a big shore breaker and Hattie 
lay in my arms a dead weight. I saw the 
undertow below, as though I were looking 
from the top of a skyscraper. And, flash! 
I got a picture of the beach—three men 
standing holding a line, and Doreas making 
gestures at them with her arms, and that 
fool, Bumbo, with his tail toward the water 
and the hair on his back up—daring any 
one to come in and touch me. I knew I 
had to fall, and I didn’t care. I was only 
curious to know whether I was to die of a 
broken neck or was to be drowned right 
there on shore. Down we went, head first. 
I felt the water drop on me like the fall of a 
house, I felt the undertow roll me back as 
though I were a match, and I felt Hattie’s 
body across me. I tried to catch it; I 
hadn’t the strength. Then some one 
grabbed me—and I passed out complete. 

The next sound I heard was a dog bark- 
ing. The warm beach was under me. I 
opened my eyes—I couldn’t turn my head. 
Bumbo was standing over me. I heard a 
man say, “Kill that fool dog,’ and 
another say, ‘“The woman is breathing,” 
and having nothing more on my mind I 
just naturally went out again, 

As Laura Jean Libbey has it, when I 
struggled back to consciousness a fair hand 
was smoothing my brow. Of course, it was 
Dorcas; and I was in bed at the Moon 
Park Dispensary. The hot-water bags on 
my feet and chest were burning my skin 
but making no impression on the cold 
inside, and my lungs felt as if I’d tried to 
breathe the whole Atlantic. Besidesseveral 
pains uncatalogued. I turned over and 
looked at Doreas. 

“Please, don’t speak, Billy,’’ she said, 
and she dropped that little, cool hand of 
hers on my lips. I kissed it, and she didn’t 
take it away for a long time. I heard a 
step at the door. Dorcas went away, and 
I recognized Frothingham’s voice. The 
thought of that frosty mutt talking 
to Dorcas did more to revive me than 
medicine. 

“It’s lucky you came so early, Mr. 
Frothingham,” Doreas was saying. ‘‘I 
can give you an exclusive story for the first 
edition of your paper. Of course, they’ll 
all get it, but you will be ahead of the rest. 
It’s really the most remarkable thing I 
ever went through.”’ 

“JT heard something about it,’ said 
Frothingham. ‘They said that the press 
agent made a hero of himself. Now, really, 
it’s a shame—but you can’t expect me to 
feature the press agent, you know!” 

I heard Dorcas give a little scream of 
surprise. 

““No, indeed!” she said, ‘“Mr. Morris 
did the best he could, but he wasn’t the 
hero. The real life-saver was Bumbo — 
you know him. The clown-dog in the 
animal show. Except for him they never 
would have got out alive. The strange 
thing is that we never could get Bumbo 
to swim before. But when he saw them 
struggling in the surf he plunged right 
through the breakers and came to them. 


The dear old doggins, he was a gentleman. 
He went straight for Miss Collins, and got 
her bathing-suit in his mouth, and swam to 
a point where the men could reach her 
with a line. But that wasn’t all. The 
minute he saw that she was safe he turned 
back for Mr. Morris, who was pretty 
nearly gone. Mr. Morris had the strength 
to hold to Bumbo’s collar, though he was 
unconscious when they pulled him out.” 

“Well, well,” says this Frothingham 
person, “‘if Billy Morris had told me this 
thing I wouldn’t have believed it. Expert 
swimmer and diver saved by a clown-dog!”’ 

“Why, it does make quite a story. I 
never thought of it in that light before,” 
said Doreas. ‘‘ Of course, I think that Mr. 
Morris would prefer to have his name kept 
out—here’s Bumbo now, the precious!” 
And that fool dog, still wet where a wave 
had broken over him, accidentally, came 
wiggling into the dispensary. He loped to 
my bed, and I reached out and threw one 
arm over his neck and gasped: ‘Good old 
fellow, you saved my life!’”’ The next 
sound I heard was retreating footsteps 
outside. That one touch of artistic nature 
had fixed Frothingham. 

When he was gone, Dorcas rested her 
head on the pillow beside mine and said: 

“Now, Billy Boy, you just rest quietly 
and don’t worry. All your work is taken 
care of, and when you're well enough to 
see the papers ie 

The temptation was too strong. I 
opened my port eye and said: 

“But, after this, how can I ever believe 
anything you say?”’ 

Dorcas didn’t take it as a joke. She 
dropped her head on my breast and 
whispered: 

“Oh, Billy, dear, I guess I’m a liar, too.’’ 


Well, I guess you saw the story with 
which capped off that season. I’ve 
landed others that brought me more space, 
but never a one that it gave me more 
satisfaction to plant—‘‘ Romance of Pretty 
Nurse and Press Agent.”’ 

Hattie Collins was bridesmaid. 


Push Not Pull 


ON day a young stenographer thought 
of a plan which seemed to him likely 
to benefit the business—to increase sales, 
reduce costs, improve product—something 
desirable. He worked over this in his room 
evenings, writing it all out and considering 
possible flaws, revising and correcting it 
until he saw no room for further improve- 
ment. He wrote his suggestions out care- 
fully, took the paper to the office and left 
it on the president’s desk. To his dis- 
appointment it was never alluded to, but 
he had worked himself up to such an enthu- 
siasm that nothing could discourage him. 
He had brightened his days of dull toil with 
dreams of what his night work was going 
to do for him. He saw in this line of effort 
something that would lift him out of detail 
work and gain for him a better position. 

He, therefore, set to work on two or three 
other plans which he siinilarly revised and 
perfected and which, when left for the 
president’s consideration, met the same 
fate as the first. 

For various reasons, afterward clear to 
him, none of his early schemes was feasible. 
Some had been thought of previously and 
rejected as inexpedient, some had been 
tried and either abandoned or modified 
beyond recognition, others were, to the 
experienced eyes of the management, 
obviously futile. 

But our persevering friend kept on try- 
ing. There were many evenings when he 
could find nothing else to do that was so 
interesting; besides, he felt all the time 
that he was getting nearer the mark. 

One day he was sent for to discuss with 
the directors one of the many schemes he 
had submitted, and, with some changes, 
it was made to fit an existing condition and 
was adopted. A little later he made 
another hit, and then another. Soon he 
was regularly called to the conferences of 
the executive committee and then his 
progress was rapid; office manager, 
assistant secretary, treasurer, and finally 
vice-president and general manager of 
what had become a multi-millionaire cor- 
poration. He has now retired and could 
doubtless qualify for the very desirable 
personal rating of Aa Al. 
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Style and 
good sense 
agree this 
year—and the June 9, 
smartestWinter 198 

Fashions demandasnug,trim i \ 


Phoenix Muffler 


asthe recognized requisite of every cor- 
rect out-door costume. Any occasion 
where protection ought to be given— YW 
sleighing, coasting, skating, motoring, 
calling—a Phoenix Muffler affords just Y 
the protection demanded and imparts a 
note of smart style to the appearance. 
Phoenix Muftlers are knit from the finest 
silk-finished yarns, pure silk and wool 
in all colors and collar sizes for men, 
womenandchildren. The patent fastener 
in front snaps the muffler on and off 
in an instant and holds it up trim and 
snug about the throat and lungs. 


Phoenix Mufflers 2 
are packed in individ- - fF 

ual boxes and sell at i (] 
50c. each. They make 


An Ideal Xmas Gift ‘ 


The great popularity of the Phoenix 
Muftler this year makes it in especially 


good taste for holiday eiving: There is 
not anaine on your gift list—man,woman 
or child—that cannot be checked off with 
the presentation of a neat holiday box 
with a Phoenix Muffler. Good dressers 
every where recognize and demand the 
Phoenix Muffler as the winter’s smart- 
est turn, so that you should be sure to 
get the genuine with the name on the 
\ box and muffler. If your dealer does not 
supply you, send his name with 50c. for 
each muffler wanted, stating collar size, 
colorand kind (silk-finish or wool). 


We will fill your order direct. 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 


220 No. Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wis. J 


Ask your dealer for Phoenix Silk-finish Sox, too. 3 pair 
$1, warranted 3 months against holes. A clinging, silk-like sox 
with exclusive style features and wearing qualities for discrimina- 
ting men. Sample box by mail $1.00. All fashionable colors. 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS, 220 No. Broadway, Milwaukee 


THE LONELY BABY 


I’m just a baby angel 
And I’m lonely as can be— 
I’m waiting for somebody 
To come and ask for me— 
Perhaps you'll write a letter 
To ‘‘The Lonely Baby Store’’ 
And ask if I won’t fly to you 
And perch above your door. 
Copyrighted 1908 by the Boston Sculpture Co. 


Ask your dealer for 
this charming Xmas 
gift. It is a bewaile 
ful ivory tinted cast 
and will make a de- 
lightful addition to 
your hall, library, 
den, boudoir,or cham- 
ber. It comes 8 to 24 
inches high. Ifyour 
dealer doesn’t carr 
it we will send it, 
inches high, for$1.00 |} 
and 25 cents for ex- 
pressage. Money re- 
funded if you are not 
satisfied and return 
it at once. Artistic 
reproductions suitable 
for homes, schools, 
colleges, libraries. 

Send for Xmas 
gifts circular. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE COMPANY 
MELROSE, MASS. 


Special for Christmas 


Write today for full particulars of our Uncle Charlie’s — 
Christmas Box, containing 22 packages, enough for — 
the whole family from Grandma to, the Baby. ; 
BLANKE-WENNEKER CANDY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
| 
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Wonderful Reading 


On Introductory Offer 


7 ees greatest writers in America are now contributing to the 
Woman’s World. Woman’s World has.a circulation of over 2,000,000 
copies monthly and in order to maintain this unparalleled circu- 
lation —the largest in the world —we will send four issues.free in 
accordance with the offer below. The following are only a few 
of the great features in these four free issues, and will give you an 
idea of the quality of the reading published in the Woman’s World. 


Homes and Near-Homes in the Far North ?¥ 8®* BEACH. A brilliant sketch, 


: , sto.y full of humor, pathos and 
power. Asplendid tribute to woman as a home-maker, a missionary of civilization. When this foremost 
writer was a boy of seventeen he drifted into the wilds of Alaska and remained for seven years; shortly after 
he came out he wrote ‘‘ The Spoilers,”’ which took the public by storm and sold nearly 250,000 copies. Then 
he wrote ‘“‘ The Barriers,” selling 50,000 copies in the six weeks following publication. In a ‘panic year’’ its 
success has been a record-breaker. Rex Beach is one of the six highest paid authors in America, and his 
career is only begun. The pay he receives for a single short story is equal to 3,600 full year subscriptions to 
the Woman’s World, and for a serial story 40,000 such subscriptions. The absurdities of a man-made home are 
portrayed in this sketch-story with a humor as irresistible as the pathos with which he shows how one good 
woman has tamed and softened a whole settlement of rough, half-wild men. 


Womans Worl 


s by CHAUNCEY OLCOTT. Few actors on the American stage haye a 
Music and Romance of Ireland, more liberal and enthusiastic following than Chauncey Olcott, whose 
charming story in the WOMAN’S WORLD deals with the romance and music of Ireland, which will go straight to every 
heart that appreciates Irish characteristics. It is full of inimitable, personal touches and anecdotes of how this Prince of Irish 
Actors has himself lived a romanceful life of comedy and pathos. 

73 ° 99 by EDWIN W. SIMS, United States District-Attorney in Chicago. Mr. Sims was 

Why Girls Go Astray, the Government Official in the famous $29,000,000.00 Standard Oil Case. A 
leading clergyman commenting on this wonderful article by Mr. Sims, writes: ‘‘Knowing the great price of a single soul, 
having had our minds stirred and awakened to the existing causes of the evils that engulf so many girls in the dark and dread 
whirlpool of death, let each of us appoint ourselves a committee of one to do all we can to stamp out the monstrous soul-scourge 
and impede its further inroad into the homes of the NATIONS.” Mr. Sims’ treatise is written strictly from the viewpoint of a 
Government Official who has had to dealin his many recent prosecutions and investigations with this difficult and delicate subject. 

° ° by JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON, author of ‘‘A Little Brother of the Rich,’’ the 
The Sins of Society, oe book sensation of the year. Mr. Patterson is an insider and his contribution to the 
WOMAN’S WORLD is a startling exposé of the life and customs of the fashionably rich, who, Mr. Patterson states in his 
interesting article, have established an imitative court in this country, the basis of which is wealth. 

° by EDWIN W. SIMS, United States District-Attorney. The Chicago Tyibune says: ‘‘The 
White Slave Trade, Relation made by United States District-Attorney Sims in the WOMAN'S WORLD should 
be given as wide a currency as possible. The extent of the White Slave traffic, and the machinery by which it is maintained, 
should be brought home not only to the officials sworn to deal with crime, but to parents sworn under a higher law to guard 
their young. As Mr. Sims says, thousands of girls from the country are entrapped each year and he points out the pitiful fact 
that the parents of a great majority of these unfortunates are unaware of their fate. As a consequence of this state of public 
Serene, the traffic proceeds unchecked saye by the efforts of prosecuting officials, which are necessarily restricted and tempo- 
rary in effect.” 

? by STANLEY WATERLOO~—a number of ‘‘related” short stories of the adventures of a 
A Cave Man s Love, aingle individual among the Cave Men, in a time long before history began. Such a thing 
has never been attempted and, perhaps, could not be accomplished by any one save the author of ‘‘The Story of Ab.” Fantastic, 
almost startling, such adventures will appear to people of the present time, but they possess-a keen and novel interest. 
Complete and original piece of music by ABE HALZMAN, the author of ‘‘Smoky Mokes,” 
Great Event March “Blaze Away,” “Uncle Sammy,” etc. 

“The Christian Science Faith,’”? by Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, author of ‘‘ Jewel,” ‘‘ Jewel Story Book,” ‘‘The Open 
Shutters,” ete. 

‘The Most Interesting Thing In the World,’’ by George Ade, George Barr McCutcheon, Forrest Crissey and William Hodge. 

“Love Making In Foreign Lands,’’ by Frank L. Pixley, author of ‘‘ King Dodo,” ‘‘The Burgomaster,” ‘‘ Prince of Pilsen,” etc. 

‘The Old Homes and the New,”’ by Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, former Vice-President of the United States: 

“The Sins of His Fathers,’? by Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of ‘‘A Little Traitor to the South,” ‘‘Richard, The 
Brazen,”’ etc.—a powerful story dealing with ‘‘The Sins of the Fathers visited unto the third and fourth generations.” 

‘““My Beauty and Health Secrets,” by Miss Della Carson, first prize winner in the Chicago Tribune's $10,000.00 Beauty 
Contest, also in World Contest. Miss Carson tells the secret of how she has the appearance of a girl of sixteen, whereas she is thirty. 

“New Arkansas Traveler Stories,”” by Opie Read, author and originator of ‘‘The Arkansas Traveler.” 

“‘The Journal of Julie,’’ the confidential and personal experiences of a young country girl winning her way in a great city. 

Some of the other contributors to these four issues are: Margaret Sangster, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Roswell Field, General 
Chas. King, Harriett Prescott Spofford, Elia W. Peattie, Elliott Flower, Stanley Waterloo, Frank L. Stanton, Edwin Balmer, 
Maude Radford Warren, Allen D. Albert, Dr. W. F. Waugh, Ellen Stan, John Kendrick Bangs, Emily Colvin-Blake and 
many others. 

WOMAN’S WORLD is printed in colors, 32 to 64 large pages each issue, ably edited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterloo 
and George B. Forrest. In order to demonstrate that it is the greatest reading value of the times we make the following free 
offer. 

FREE OFFER We will send at once, postage prepaid, copies of the WOMAN’S WORLD for four issues, 
containing ALL of the features mentioned, including the Christmas December issue, absolutely 
free to anyone who will send only 25 cents now to pay for a special full year’s subscription. 


EXTRA OFFER Also every one who accepts this special offer will, in addition to the free four copies, be sent as a receipt 
for their subscription a beautiful large-size picture of Miss Della Carson, the $10,000.00 Prize Beauty, 


with art calendar for 1909 attached. This picture art calendar sent as a receipt and for introductory purposes only. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 46-48 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Woman’s World is sold for 25 cents per year, not 25 cents per copy. 


Author of ‘‘The Barriers ” and “ The Spoilers,” in hunting costume. 


-riett Prescott Spofiord, Elia W. Peattie, Maude 
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REX BEACII 


Largest Circulation 


in the World 
2,000,000 Copies Monthly 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago; Maude 
Ballington Booth, of Volunteers of America; 
George Ade, George Barr McCutcheon, Will 
Payne, Rex Beach,Chauncey Olcott, Margaret 
Sangster, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Roswell Field, 
Edwin W. Sims, Joseph Medill Patterson, Har- 


Radford Warren, Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Edwin G. Cooley, Supt. Public Schools of 
Chicago; Robt. B. Anderson, former Asst. 
Secy. U. S. Treasurer; Geo. E. Roberts, Presi- 
dent Commercial Natl. Bank, Chicago, and 
former Director of the Mint at Washington; 
Elsie Janis, the actress; Genl. Chas. King, 
Edwin Balmer, Frank L. Stanton, Allen D. 
Albert, Opie Read, Elliott Flower, William 
Hodge, the actor; Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Frank L. Pixley, the composer; Clara 

Louise Burnham, John Kendrick Bangs, 
S. E. Kiser, Emily Colvin-Blake, Dr. 
Wm. A. Evans, Health Commis- 

sioner City of Chicago. 


All of these names and many 
others are represented by 
contributions in ONLY SIX 


consecutive issues of the 


WOMAN’S WORLD. 


SEND THIS 
COUPON 


“COUPON 
93 


Woman’s World 
46-48 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me free, and postpaid, at once, the 
4 copies of the Woman’s World containing 
all of the features mentioned in your adver- 

tisement and authors referred to. I enclose 
25 cents to pay for a full year’s subscription to 
the Woman’s World, to commence after receipt of 
the four free copies. Send me as a subscription 
receipt the Della Carson 1909 art calendar. 


Stews and Hashes 
are given just that 
‘‘finishing touch”’ 
which makes a dish 


perfect, by using 


LEA &PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a superior relish for 

all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an 
otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
Beware of Imitations. 
See that Lea & Perrins 


Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


A Holiday Necessity 


A BOX, OF 


Unequalled 


CANDIES 


Fancy Boxes and Baskets in all 
Sizes and at all Prices in large 
variety of Designs 


SOLD BY OUR 


Authorized Sales Agents Everywhere 
and At Any of Our Fifty Retail Stores 


ting card game. Full of life and 
A excitement. Just the thing to fur- 
H nish amusement during the long 
B evenings at home, or for parties, 
H clubsand receptions. Anexcellent 
& Christmas present. Consists of 55 
& handsomely engraved and enam- 
B eled cards. With this same pack 
H you can also play ‘‘Cheyenne,’’ 

and other intensely captivating 
fH games. Ask your dealer fora pack, 

or sent on receipt of price, 50c. 


AGENTS WANTED 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THRIFT 


HE novice in thrift usually effects his 

economies in pleasures and luxuries. 

“T’m spending too much,” he reasons. 
““No more theatres, flowers or candy.” 

A New York accountant had never saved 
anything in his life until he cut down the 
most necessary item of his outgo. He 
saved money by cutting down the roof over 
his head. 

In New York life, rent is the most inex- 
orable factor. Clothing can be turned and 
worn another winter. Food may be hashed 
and warmed over. Amusements and vaca- 
tions may be given the absent treatment. 
But the landlord is inflexible. 

This accountant had a family of four— 
himself, his wife and two children, two and 
four years old. They lived in a six-room 
Harlem apartment. The lease was to 
expire in six weeks, and the agent notified 
tenants that rents would be raised. This 
accountant was already paying sixty-five 
dollars a month. His salary was twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. He recalled a talk 
with the janitor some days since. The 
janitor was tired and disposed to be con- 
fiding. 

“This is a speculative apartment,”’ said 
that expert. ‘‘It was built in the shabbiest 
manner. Our owners have spent twenty 
thousand dollars the past two years, sir, in 
repairs to taps, locks, pipes, wiring and the 
small things. It has been patchwork alone, 
and to-day we’re as bad as when we started 
—there’s no end to it, and we’ve nothing to 
show for the money.” 

There were twenty-four families in that 
building. This tenant knew very well that 
he paid a good profit on costly land and a 
speculative building. But he had not 
known that he was carrying an additional 
burden of nearly five hundred dollars a 
year for repairs. His children were now 
growing too old to be cooped indoors, and 
had to be sent out into the streets with a 
nurse-girl. He was born in Manhattan 
himself, and hated the thought of living in 
the suburbs. But the time had clearly 
arrived when he must do something to 
economize. So he moved to a West- 
chester town, twenty miles out, buying a 
house for thirty-five hundred dollars. This 
gave him, instead of rent, the following 
outgo: 


Interest on mortgage, six per cent. . . $210.00 
Taxes and insurance : - 65.00 
Water rate 16.00 
Coal and wood 75.00 

$366.00 


Thus his fixed expenses monthly were 
thirty dollars and fifty cents, instead of the 
sixty-five dollars he had paid as rent in 
Harlem. To that, of course, there was 
commutation to be added. In the city he 
had ridden back and forth between home 
and office on the subway. If he had ridden 
twenty times a day and kept it up a cen- 
tury the fare would still have been five 
cents a trip. But to commuters the rail- 
road made a wholesale rate of five dollars 
and twenty cents per month for sixty 
rides. Traveling to town each business 
day his transportation cost about ten cents 
a trip. In the subway he had stood in a 
crowd to travel six miles for a nickel. Asa 
commuter he had a comfortable seat and 
rode twenty miles for a dime. 

“Yes,” objected some of his bachelor 
friends in Harlem, ‘‘ but think of the hours 


&! Swastika Card Co.,Dept.A,Adrian, Mich, 


you spend every week on the railroad!” 

He did think about it. Moreover, he 
figured it out. 

The subway trip had taken twenty min- 
utes. Railroad time on express trains was 
fifty minutes. So he was spending on 
trains one hour daily more than his former 
traveling schedule. The difference between 
his old rent and his present, fixed expenses 
for a dwelling was four hundred and four- 
teen dollars yearly, or thirty-four dollars 
and fifty cents each month. At that rate, 
for each hour that he spent traveling he 
was really being paid one dollar and thirty- 
eight cents, on a basis of twenty-five busi- 
ness days in the month. That was more 
per hour than his salary at the office for 
an eight-hour day. 

So, what this accountant really secured 
by moving into the suburbs was a margin 
for saving more than fifteen per cent. of his 
salary, and, furthermore, it was virtually 
money paid him for riding so many hours a 
week. He considered one dollar and thirty- 
eight cents an hour good wages for time 
| spent in smoking, reading and playing whist. 
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THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 


The Only Thoroughly Efficient and Strictly Sanitary 
Cleaning System the World Has Ever Known 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


BY THE 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Operated by Hand 
Price $25 


“It Eats Up the Dirt” 


Or with Electric Motor 
Price $55 or $60 


The Greatest Event in the History of Household Economy 
Since the Appearance of the Sewing Machine 


Broom and brush remove only surface dirt. 
The carpet-sweeper is the least thorough of all. 
Carpets, rugs, furniture, draperies, etc., foul 
with pulverized street dirt, breed germs and 
quickly are ruined. 

Vacuumcleaning is Sanitary Science’s solution 
of thecleaning problem. Hithertoits splendid ad- 
vantages could be had only byinstallingacostly 
power plant or the even more costly method of 
hiring men who operate wagon gas engines. 

Thus a strong demand arose for a machine 
that would make Vacuum Cleaning thoroughly 

ractical and possible for all. The IDEA 

ACUUM CLEANER is the answer. 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER contains all 
the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning 
System. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily 
carried about. Operated either by hand or 
little motor connected with any electric light 
fntuee: No strength or skill of any kind 
needed. : 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the first 
really scientific application of the Vacuum 
Cleaning principle. It is of the_strongest 
metal construction throughout. It always — 
works easily, and always is reliable. Neat, — 
compact, firm and strong to endure, it is bnilt- 
for hard and lasting service. 


Important to Every Woman 


You know how much of your time and strength are given in the attempt to keep 


things clean. 
to clean thoroughly. 


If you employ servants, you know how hard it is to get them. 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER frees cleaning of all its painful toil and 


drudgery. 


If servants work with it at all, they must do thorough work. It 


means contented servants, and leaves them, as well as mistresses, with more 


time and strength for other tasks. 


With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose 
against whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every particle of dirt, 
dust and grit on the object, in the object, and under the object, is sucked into the 


hose. I 
that suction force. 


And along with the dirt go germs, moths, vermin— nothing can escape 
It is the only really dustless system. . 


No More Ripping Up or Tearing Down 


All the terrors and confusion of special housecleaning times abolished. 


Nothing has to be taken up and beaten. 
thoroughly renovates every time it cleans. 
rugs and matting without their being taken from the floor. 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
It cleans and renovates carpets, 
It cleans and 


renovates upholstered furniture without its being taken apart. It cleans and 
renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down. 


Get a Machine Now 


The price of The Ideal Vacuum 
Cleaner, shipped direct to you, is 
$25, fully equipped for operation 
with nozzle for general carpet or rug 
cleaning. Special nozzles for special 
purposes at low cost. 

The machine quickly pays for itself many 
times over. In the wear and tear on your 
furnishings, it will save you; in time, 

labor, strength and health, it will save 
you. You can't afford not to have it. 
Send money to-day by Postal or Ex- 
press Money Order, Draft or Regis- 
tered Mail. Illustrated booklet free. 


Your Protection 


Every machine is guaranteed. Give 
it a trial for a week. If it does not 
do the work let us know and your 
money will be returned. 

We ask merely that you give usa 
chance to prove that our perfect little 
machine gives, in general, more satis- 
factory service, month in and month 
out, than any other means or system 
of utilizing the great Vacuum Clean- 
ing principle. 


If you desire an electric machine, the price is $55.00 for direct current, or $60.00 for alternating 
current motor. State whether your lighting current is direct or alternating, and also give voltage, 


The American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


he first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Knapp-Felt De Luxe Derbies or Soft Hats 
are Six Dollars. 
Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars—everywhere. 


Write for THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


| Guarded 
er head 
/ as wellas 


spring - 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them take no | 
other, but send us Dealer’s Name and | 
_ address with four cents in stamps for sample 
worth double the money. Insist on 
STEWART’S DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 
F On cards with name of | 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


WREST RE IE, 


THE SURELY WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s sled— 
the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 
‘| others without dragging the feet —runs away from them all — 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hill. Saves its cost in shoes 
_§ the first Winter — prevents wet feet, colds and Doctor's bills. 
Built to last of special steel and second growth white ash, 
handsomely finished. Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, narrow, 

speedy, moderate priced. 

4 Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 


tt steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


| S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


A\ FULLY GUARANTEED 

OVER 200 STYLES 
Agents wanted. 
Catalogue Free. 
Write to-day. 


5 THE 
4/ BEST LIGHT CO. 


5-25 E. 5th Street. 
Canton, O 


—Is very brilliant, 
_ powerful and steady. 
—One burner gives 
More light than six 
16-candle power elec- 
= light bulbs—more 
_ economical! than kero- 
Sene. Each lamp is a 
iniature light works. 
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The Way They Do 
Business in China 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the pace. How did he do it? Everybody 
was interested in solving that most valu- 
able of all arts, the trick of spending your 
money and keeping it too, but nobody 
learned the secret. It seems, moreover, that 
the spendthrift never knew himself, and 
never took pains to fathom it. Ina period 
of five years he had exhausted the resources 
of the estate, and yet at the time of his 
death he was as well supplied as ever with 
funds to indulge his vicious propensities, and 
he had a goodly balance in bank besides. 

His death, though it was tragic, was yet 
kind enough to divulge the mystery. One 
Kwong Chou-fu held the strings of a 
Fortunatus purse always open to the hand 
of the wastrel. And who, pray, was 
Kwong? At one time house servant in the 
employ of McGregor the elder, quondam 
office-boy for the canny Scot, and erst- 
while comprador for that same shrewd 
gentleman. Kwong, it developed, had a 
little shrewdness on his own account. He 
learned by heart every move his employer 
had ever made; he accumulated a compe- 
tency equal to that of his master’s, and he 
had the added advantage of living longer 
and thereby doubling his capital. But, 
over and above his money, Kwong had 
gratitude, loyalty and staunchness that are 
beyond price. He was your Chinese fidus 
Achates. His clear Chinese brain and his 
good Chinese heart had been immeasurably 
distressed by the path young McGregor 
had chosen to follow and the end to which 
it must inevitably lead. Time and time 
again he remonstrated with him, and his 
only thanks were a sharp reminder to 
attend to his own affairs. Once or twice his 
thanks were even greater than this—the 
good-for-nothing proved his appreciation 
by slapping his wise monitor in the face. 
Kwong groaned inwardly, bowed sub- 
missively, and turned the other cheek. He 
ascertained the exact rate of speed at which 
the gilded youth was wearing off the 
lacquer, and when the last vestige of the 
gold was gone and a huge overdraft was in 
the greedy hands of a Shanghai gambler, 
the noble comprador deposited enough in 
the bank to pay for a regilding. And so it 
went on for several years, the fool burning 
his candle at both ends, the sage constantly 
supplying new candles to be burned. 

Nor did Kwong’s magnanimity end with 
the death of his master’s son a whit more 
than it had ended with the death of the 
master himself. There is a romance within 
theromance. Young McGregor had paused 
long enough in his dance of ruin to marry a 
fair Portuguese girl at Macao, that famous 
Portuguese settlement and Oriental Monte 
Carlo within easy reach of Hongkong. His 
ardor stood the test of three brief months, 
then he sent his wife to Portugal, his letters 
and his remittances growing fewer and 
further between as the months waxed to 
years. Inthe very recent past the unhappy 
woman returned to China, bringing the 
daughter that meanwhile had been born to 
her, hoping to secure for their support 
some slight remains of the fortune that her 
former husband had not had the strength 
or the leisure to dissipate to the four winds. 
Her hope proved hopeless, and she was 
obliged to subsist as best she could on the 
charity of former friends. The story of her 
plight happened to reach the ears of the 
great-hearted Kwong—they were as sharp 
as his mind—and he hastened to the rescue, 
declaring to himself, with no mock heroics, 
that none of the clan of McGregor should 
want as long as he was alive. A generous 
sum was placed in the bank for Mrs. 
McGregor to draw against, and Kwong in- 
vented a story to the effect that the money 
had been left with him, in trust, by her 
former husband, for his wife and daughter. 
It would have been deposited sooner, he 
declared, if he had but known the where- 
abouts of the widow and her child. The 
banker in the case wormed the truth out 
of this more than good Samaritan, and, not 
wishing that Kwong’s brilliant light should 
be hid longer under the bushel of his 
modesty, he made it public. 

A finishing touch ends the story. The 
editor of a paper in Shanghai, to whom I 
am indebted for the tale, concluded it with: 
““Some months ago when I was in Tientsin 
I looked up Kwong Chou-fu, for I wanted 
to see what the hero of the unusual ro- 
mance looked like. I found a plain, ordi- 
nary Chinese of the coolie type. He was a 
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show what great care is exercised in the tailoring, by their 
Examine critically any Collegian suit or 
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A Jewelled Ingersoll 


A new product of the Ingersoll 
System— as striking in rela- 
tive value as the ‘‘Dollar 


Watch.” 


The New 
“Tngersoll- Trenton” Watch 


Here is Ingersoll value and Ingersoll ingenuity 
in a jewelled watch of the highest grade—an ex- 
ceptionally accurate timekeeper that will last a 
generation, 

It embodies features found only in the most ex- 
pensive models of other makes, has a case of solid 
nickel that is dust- and waterproof, and is alto- 
gether the best watch that $5 ever bought. 

Go to your jeweller’s and see it. Even anovice J 
ean distinguishits quality. Compareit with others 
at the price. 

If your jeweller hasn’t it, send us his name and $5 
and we will send one by registered mail postpaid. 
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Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro. 
21 Frankel Bldg., New York 
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Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,079 
pages —1,497 vital business secrets, ideas, 
methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 
— Purchasing 
— Credits 
— Collections 
— Accounting 
—Cost-Keeping 
— Organization 
— Retailing 
— Wholesaling 
— Manufacturing 


—Salesmanship 

— Advertising 

— Correspondence 
—Selling Plans 

— Handling Customers 
— Office Systems 
—Short Cuts and Meth- 
ods for every line and 
department ofbusiness. 


— Position-Getting 
— Position-Holding 
—Man-Handling 
—Man- Training 
— Business Generalship 
— Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other vital busi- 
ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 


with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 


pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price*for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 
Will you read the book if we send tt free? 
Send s0 money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26~1212 
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NEW PUZZLE CRAZE 


Now being used everywhere for parties or home amusement. En- 
tertainment for men, women, or children. The KUT-UP 
ART PICTURE PUZZLE, sent prepaid for 10 cents. 


Maas, Burdick & Uhl, Dept. P, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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very old man, with a wife and large family. 
All of the children were receiving an Occi- 
dental education. Two of the sons were in 
American colleges, a third was at school 
in France, and the two daughters were being 
tutored ina convent near Shanghai. The 
old man received me cordially, regaled me 
with tea and wine, and when we were 
smoking his Russian cigarettes I tried to 
extract all the details of the McGregor in- 
cident from his own lips. He fought shy 
and would only admit, after much ques- 
tioning, that what I had heard was true. 
‘Maskee’ (have done), he ended in his 
quaint pidgin-English; ‘why you ask me? 
Suppose I can no spend my money no 
fashion I like best to spend?’” 

In America we have grown accustomed 
to take it politely for granted that no gen- 
tleman grafts until he is caught; in China 
they take it for granted that everybody 
“squeezes,” and nobody puts himself to 
the trouble of catching anybody else. This 
is the ideal condition. A mandarin 
squeezes his way into a fat job, and get- 
ting a salary on which he can’t and isn’t 
expected to live, he squeezes his way out 
of it. He would pass for a fool if he didn’t, 
and to be considered a foo! would destroy 
the dignity that attaches itself in the eyes 
of the common people to a mandarinship. 

The Chinese railroads are not without 
graft. Yourrates will go up or down accord- 
ing as you have given or forgotten to give 
the freight clerk his duly recognized per- 
centage of “‘squeeze.’’ Nor is this all. For 
the chances are in some districts that the 
train will be stopped three or four times 
before it has run fifty miles to permit 
collectors at certain arbitrarily fixed places 
to levy a tax on your goods. They are not 
necessarily bad fellows, these pig-tailed 
collectors, but then they were ‘‘squeezed”’ 
by the powers that be when the taxes were 
farmed out to them, and they have to 
“squeeze” in turn to get their ‘‘squeeze”’ 
back 'again. And so it goes! 
own innumerable freight trains being halted 
at every State boundary by officious ap- 
praisers and collectors of taxes, and you will 
have an idea of what this system does to 
Chinese commerce. Ask for your freight 


rates in advance in Chinaandtheanswer will | 


be forthcoming, ‘‘ We can’t tell in advance; 
all depends on the taxes.”’ “‘ But what are 
the taxes?’”’ ‘‘We can’t tell in advance; 
all depends on the taxers.’”’ Ship your 
cargo over one inland route and you will be 
highly elated or grievously disappointed, 
as the case may be, to discover they might 
have gone for much more or much less over 
another. Harassed by this constant 
fluctuation of rates the United States and 
two of the other powers agreed to pay a 
tax of seven and a half per cent. for all 
goods brought in the port of entry, instead 
of the five per cent. demanded by the 
Chinese custom house, if the vicious system 
of interior taxation were done away with. 
China, quick to see the advantage of the 
proposition, agreed to its stipulations, but 
she failed to keep her word. Yet the fault 
was not China’s, but that of the other 
foreign powers with whom she had to 
negotiate concerning the imposts to be 
levied at the port of entry. In time to 
come, China being no fool and wishing her 
railroads to prosper and increase, this 
petty system will be done away with, but 
that time has not come yet. 

Again, as certain forms of ‘“‘squeeze’’ 
are considered to be legitimate in China, so 
are certain forms of business dishonesty 
openly recognized and approved. Take, 
as an instance, the industry she has built 
up in the exportation of raw goat and 
sheep wool, such a quantity of which is 
shipped to Philadelphia for the making of 
cheaper grades of American carpets. It is 
the universal practice of highly-respected 
dealers to mix just so much and no more 
dirt and sand in the stuff, not in order to 
pull the wool over the eyes of the purchasers 
who know what they are getting, but, as 
it were, to throw sand into them. The 
wool couldn’t possibly be any worse; the 
fact is that it’s so bad that the United 
States gives it the lowest tariff rate on the 
lists. Were it any better the tariff would 
be increased and its importation would be 
shut off. Singular paradox of a business 
flourishing solely on its demerits! 

Taking it altogether, one sees how it is, 
when discussing the broad question of 
Chinese honesty, one ends where one 
began by concluding that there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides; but a little 
more on this side than on that. You pay 
your money or you get cheated out of it, 
aud you take your choice, 
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With Wondrous Wear Life! 


Fc that reason they make a serviceable gift. It’s a substantial way of wishing 
a ‘‘ Happy New Year,” because you’re freeing the recipient from all darning 


cares. A box is mighty thoughtful —two 


boxes doubly so— and the price is right, 


We WUNDERHOSE the family — make WUNDERHOSE for each member 
—and make them so well and so good, that we issue an emphatic, out-and- 
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three months’ service, new hose will replace any pair free. 
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Buy now. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
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Gift} Thin Model 
Watch—37.85 


Kept in order FREE for five years. 


Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 
face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, 
plain polished or engine turned; stem wind 
and set, lever escapement, improved train, 
finely balanced. White enameled dial with 
Arabic figures. Retail jewelers ask at least 
$12—usually more. 


Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
means your money back without question 

Hundreds order direct from this advertise- 
ment. If you want more information before 
ordering write for illustrated booklet “B,” 
showing many remarkable values. 


Hunt & McCree, Manufacturers’ Brokers, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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SAW and start in. Wewillsend you, free, an illustrated circularand | 
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O&>Protect Your Idea! 
P THAT Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents — 
What and How to Invent’’ 


Free. 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, i156 F, Washington, D. C. 
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oak bark tanned in the old-fashioned way. 
single process is hurried in the making. 
well and done right. 1 2 
such deft hands, quick eyes and all ’round skill that each is 


That is why leather belting that bears the Reliance or Sea Lion Water- 
proof Brand means greatest economy — longest wear — highest efficiency — 
thorough reliability. We also make Imperial, Sterling and Dynamo brands that 
are equally as good values for specific purposes. 

Under what conditions do you have to run your belts? 

Write and describe them and we will advise you what is best to buy and sendan 
interesting book on leather belting. 

CHICAGO BELTING CO., 14 8. Green St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WINTER TOURS 


California, Old Mexico 
Colorado and Utah 


Personally escorted, in Pullman private com- 
partment and drawing room cars. Strictly first 
class, all-expense tours leave Chicago in January 
and February, 1909. Members may return 
independently, or with personally escorted parties 
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S. A. Hutchison, Mer. Tourist Department, 
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212 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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| Longer 
Wear— 
Better 
Quality 


All previous attempts to 
insure hosiery against wear 
have resulted in making the 
fabric hard and heavy, un- 
yielding end uncomfortable. 

But “Linenwear” Hosiery is the most 
durable hosiery made, and is fine, soft, 
pliant and of excellent quality. 


ofeinenuseys 
Hosiery 


is strengthened at toe and heel with un- 
bleached linen, and the sole is reinforced 
throughout with a double thread. 

Fast and sanitary dyes. In every re- 
spect—quality, appearance, comfort—the 
greatest value for the money youcanfind. 


Guaranteed to outwear any hosiery 
at same price. Money refunded if 
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specialty — Woven, not stretched to shape. 
If not at your dealer's order direct by mail 
and they will be sent postpaid. 
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_ With all the so-called progress in razor 


making, people continue to use the good 
old-fashioned Masterpiece Razor. It’s all 
A pair ina 
handsome morocco leather case will make 


A Practical Xmas Gift 
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THE TIDEWATER 4’S 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to the bronze double grilles in front pushed 
them back witha clang. In the rear, Hey- 
burn, the cashier, and Pringle, the receiv- 
ing teller, had already thrown open the 
vaults; and Richter, the paying teller, a 
scowl on his brow, was shambling down the 
corridor, laden down with bundles of bank- 
notes. In the cage his assistant was busy 
arranging the last rows of specie, the gold 
and silver clinking sharply as he worked. 
Harney, as yet, had not arrived; but the 
ticker had begun to rasp like a locust as it 
pounded out the London opening. 

“T’'ll be gone till noon,” said Heyburn, 
putting on his hat. Pringle nodded, and 
the cashier had started for the door when 
he turned back. ‘‘Where’s Harney?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘Hasn’t he come?” 

“Oh, he’ll be here,” answered Pringle 
evasively. ‘‘He always gets down before 
the Exchange opens.”’ 

Heyburn nodded. “I know it’s all 
right, but you can’t tell what Mr. Gaines 
might say. He’s been talking lately of 
——” The cashier paused, and Pringle 
glanced at him sharply. 

“You don’t mean he’s going to —— Not 
drop him, is he?” 

“T don’t know. He’s said something 
about a younger man—one he could man- 
age better himself. But I’d hate to see a 
good man like Harney go. I’d raise him, if 
Gaines’d let me.” 

Three minutes after the cashier went 
out a thick-set man in a slouched hat and 
somewhat rumpled suit of pepper and salt 
walked in slowly. His gait and bearing 
were important—important, though he 
walked a little loosely and now and then 
moistened his lips, as if there were a taste 
in hismouth. Turning to the left he looked 
in at Gaines’ empty office, glanced in turn 
at Heyburn’s closed desk, and then, grin- 
ning slightly, bent his head to the level of 
Mr. Pringle’s window. “Hello, son!” he 
said, a little thickly. 

Pringle swung around with a start. 
““Why, good-morning, Mr. Topley!”’ he 
answered gravely, as he reached forward 
and took the somewhat uncertain hand 
stretched in to him at the window. 

‘“Where’s the old man and Heyburn— 
out?’’ inquired Mr. Topley. 

It was not the words so much as it was 
the slight thickness of Mr. Topley’s 
speech that made Pringle glance at him 
covertly. 

“Mr. Gaines is not down yet, Mr. 
Topley. But he’ll be here short!y, and I 
can get the cashier by telephone. Have 
you come to look us over?”’ 

“Unh-hunh!” Mr. Topley turned from 
the window and glanced toward the vaults. 
“Suppose I might as well get busy,’ he 
remarked, and wet his lips again. 

Five minutes later Harney entered. He 
walked briskly, his eye on the clock, after 
one swift glance at Gaines’ empty office. 
But half-way down the corridor the quick 
step halted; he paused, faltering; and then 
something tugged at his heart with an icy, 
gripping clutch. 

Topley, the district bank examiner, had 
just taken charge of the vaults. 

Harney hardly knew his own voice when 
he spoke to the clerk in the nearest window. 
““What’s up?” he asked, though he knew. 
The reply was illumining. 

‘‘Topley—and say’’—the clerk grinned, 
as he jerked his thumb toward the vaults 
—‘‘say, he’s got on a hang-over again!” 

Topley!—and tight? But there was a 
ereater and far more vital scandal working 
in Harney’s mind than this old scandal of 
the bank examiner’s weakness. There was 
the scandal of Gaines’ thievery, now im- 
minently to be found out. For when the 
examiner came to the bundles of Tidewater 
Milling 4’s —— 

Harney clapped his coat pocket. 

For the clerk had come down that morn- 
ing with his mind made up. Gaines should 
be allowed no chance to wriggle out of it; 
he should have no opportunity to replace 
the stolen bonds. Harney had purposely 
left them at home, and he was going to 
charge Gaines with his thievery and find 
out what he’d do. The only promise that 
Gertie had managed to wring from her 
husband was that he would not blackmail 
the man—that is, force him to give the 
needed raise in salary. Beyond that, 
Harney must decide for himself. 

But now 

But now it was all different. For, if 
Topley found the bonds to be missing, the 


finger of suspicion would point—not at 
Gaines; oh, no! Not at Gaines, but at the 
man who had taken them from the bank— 
Harney, the loan clerk! 

He could clear himself, of course, in time. 
There might be no trouble, but —— 

Fear breeds on itself with inconceivable 
fertility. A swarm of mights and buts 
leaped into existence in Harney’s mind. 
He knew himself to be ghastly white and 
shaking as he stood there, clinging to the 
counter for support. He whispered to him- 
self, and, after that, turning on his heel, he 
shambled back to the doorway, and, once 
in the street, took to his heels as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

There was a telephone booth in the 
corner cigar store. Harney fumbled des- 
perately in the book till he found the 
number he wanted—a grocery just around 
the corner from his flat. A dull-witted 
German boy answered, and it seemed to 
Harney as if he took a whole hour’s agony 
in making the lout understand. 

“‘Get Mrs. Harney to the telephone— 
doyou hear? As fastas she can get there!” 

He repeated it over and over, until the 
boy at the wire’s other end had it down. 
Then he sat in the booth, fearful lest some 
one might get the telephone away from 
him; and there he waited another blight- 
ing age, the sweat streaming from his face. 
If Gertie didn’t understand—or if she were 
away from home 

The bell jingled, and he snatched up the 
receiver. ‘“‘That you, Gertie?’’ To his 
horror it was the the same thick German 
voice as before that answered him. 

““Choost a minnid. She gomes. Hold 
der vire.” 

Then there was a rattle, the small patter- 
ing of footsteps heard from many blocks 
away, and Gertie’s voice rang out to him, 
clear and minute, like the voice in a dream: 

“Walter! What is it?” 

By a tortured effort he cleared his throat 
and spoke. ‘Listen: I have no time to re- 
pest what I say. Get those bonds and 

ring them to me as fast as the Subway 
ean take you. Do you understand ?”’ 

She had been looking intuitively for 
something like that. But Harney, hardly 
waiting for her frightened yes, hung up the 
receiver and staggered from his seat. 
“City call?’’ asked the cigar clerk, and 
Harney slid him a quarter across the glass 
case. ‘‘Hey!’’ yelled the man after him, 
“here’s your change!’’ But Harney was 
half-way back to the bank. 

The first man he saw on entering was 
Gaines—Gaines, with his arm through 
Topley’s and joking him as they walked 
down the corridor to the vault. Harney’s 
eyes almost burst from their orbits. 

For more than a half-hour the loan clerk 
sat waiting for the bomb to burst. And 
what happened to him during the half-hour 
he was never able to recall. He knew he 
tried to read his mail—notices of with- 
drawals, substitutions, interest charges, 
and whatnot; they swam giddily before 
him, letters and figures that mocked him 
with ribald, jeering movements, dancing 
to and fro. They were hauling out the 
bank’s securities now, for Topley, curiously 
enough, had asked to seethem first. Gaines, 
too, like Topley, had begun to wet his lips; 
but beyond this the man gave no outward 
sign of the storm of terror that must have 
raged within him. 

“Hats too much!” thought Harney, 
with a sudden inward scream of laughter, 
heard—in its frenzy—only by himself. 
Indeed, he wondered it did not burst a way 
through his breast. ‘‘Eatstoo much. It’ll 
be apoplexy, and he’ll drop like an ox!”’ 

That is, he might—unless it were Harney 
that was first to be felled in the shambles. 

For the loan clerk, in the turmoil of his 
mind, had begun to wonder whether Gaines 
was a man to be caught like that—caught 
‘‘with the goods.” He might have some- 
thing up his sleeve. And when it was 
found out that the loan clerk had walked 
off with last night’s securities, why 

A slender figure turned in at the door— 
a woman with a set face, who held a pack- 
age under her arm. Mr. Pringle nodded 
pleasantly as she went by his cage, but she 
passed blankly, hurrying as if she had not 
seen him. Then Harney heard a voice 
speaking to him, a voice he did not know, 
and so loud and clear that the near-by 
clerks looked up involuntarily. 

“T’ve brought you your luncheon—your 
luncheon, Walter!’’ As he reached for the 
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Our New $10 Per 
Month Savings Plan 


Presents the first opportunity 
yet offered to acquire an interest, 
by installment payments, in guar- 
anteed first mortgages on New 
York City improved real estate. 
They were proved by the last 
panic to be as safe and stable as 
U.S. Government Bonds. 

Ten dollars down and $10 per 
month for 19 months will secure 
one of these certificates. They 
yield 444% interest and are re- 
deemable in 5 years, but you get 
this interest on all payments 
from the dates upon which they 
are made and you run no risk of 
losing the money you have paid 
through failure to keep up the 
payments. Money returned to 
your estate in case of your death. 

Write or call for our booklet 
‘*The Safe Way to Save,’ which 
gives further particulars. 


This Company has provided for its customers, 
during the past 20 years, mortgage investments of 
more than six hundred million doliars. Our own 
officers and clerks are buying these certificates. 
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Your dreams 
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@ Dreams are slumbering 
ambilions waiting for oppor- 
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force, visible only to those 
whoare ready to grasp it. 


Q Your opporiunity is right in front of you—the firm is 
just wailing for you to prove up. They don’t care who 
f you are—it's what you are. 

f 4 Our ‘Home Siudy’’ course is just what you need to 
occupy your time during the long winter evenings. Bright, 
pleasant, interesting studies, that will rest you after a hard 
day's work. he lessons are never long enough to tire. 
} They are written by practical, technical men. 


Fill in and mail the Coupon to-day and we 
willsend you FRI‘K, our handsomely illustrated 
§ 200-page Bulletin of Exgineering Information 
describing over 60 practical home-study courses 
including Civil, Electrical, Stationary, Loco- 
motive, Railroad, Mechanical, and Structural 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, Ventilation, 
Heating and Plumbing, Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting, Architecture, Complete Carpentry, 
Mathematics, Textiles, College Preparatory, etc. 


We help men help themselves. 


American School of Correspondence 
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The New, Compact, $ 


Portable, Standard, 15 


Visible -Writing Typewriter 


Simple, strong, serviceable, compact, 
portable - meets all requirements at the 


Standard two-hand keyboard, prints 
84 characters, same size and style as 

big machines, takes same-width paper, * 
writes 60 words a winute. 


Does Work Equal to Best $100 Machines 


You never had a chance like this before. The 
Junior Typewriter is the first practical, portable, 
standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever 
sold at a price within the reach of all. A 
For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter, 
which does everything you would want the most 
expensive machines to do, as easily, quickly and 
neatly as you desire. So compact that it may be 
carried about in pocket or suitcase or slipped into 
desk drawer— yet big enough for every use. 
Standard Keyboard 
with 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 84 
characters—same as $100 machines, 
Same Size and Style of Type 
and any language you want. Writes singleor double 
space. Takes ail sizes of paper up to 9 inches wide. 
Speed 80 Words a Minute 
which is much faster than the average person oper- 
ates any typewriter. Writing always in sight. 
Built Entirely of Hardened Steel 


Durable, made to stand severe usage. Every part 
thoroughly tested before leaving factory. Guar- 
anteed for one year. Could not be better made 
at any price. 


Let Us Send You 
One On Approval 


Send your order for a Junior to-day, with money order or 
drait for $15, and it will be shipped you express prepaid. 
Money back if you do not find it everything we claim for 
it. If you’d like to know more about the Junior before 
ordering WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 
JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
331 Broadway, Dept. 121 New York City 


Business men, lawyers, clergymen, authors, students, 
young people at home—all who have writing to do— 
cannot afford to be without the ‘‘ Junior.’’ 


Be on the safe side. Get 
shoes with the leather, - 
workmanship, and fit 
guaranteed in writing. 
Doesn’t cost you one 
cent more—costs less 

to buy the Hanover, 
because you get five- 
dollarleather, fit, 


and style, and 
you pay $3. @ 


How do we 
doit? By £ 
attending 
to business, 
finding out what men want, and giving 
it to them direct without the fuss and ex- 
pense of middlemen. 

Thirty-seven Stores in 30 cities. Write for location of 
nearest Hanover Shoe-store; also style-book and system 
of foot-measurement. Or send us your order, giving size 


of last comfortable shoe, and style you want. Add 25c for 
expressage, and we’ll send them prepaid by fast express. 


SHEPPARD & MYERS Co. 
Factory, Hanover, Pa. 


Will Save Your 
Furniture, Piano, Pictures 


etc., from shrinking or the 
finish cracking, by keeping 
the air moist, where steam 
or hot water heat is used. 
It will also prevent colds, 
Grippe and Pneumonia. Your 
physician our reference. The 
Price $2.00 Savo hangs on back of any 


Gu radiator, out of sight. Costs 


nothing for maintenance, lasts 10 years. 
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days and if not 
atisfactory, return and your money refunded. Order today. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CoO. 
we St., and South Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Dealers — Our offer will interest you. 


you want fresh, crisp, appe- 


For the Holiday Table tizing salted nuts. Try 
HATCH § SALTO GOOBERS,"’ the aristocracy of the peanut 
family. Pound box sent postpaid for $1.00. More wanted if oncetried. 


A. M. FISHER, 11 Broadway, New York 
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parcel her lips framed the words: ‘Too 
late?’’ Harney made no answer—not even 
with a shake of his head. But she read it 
clearly enough—in his eagerness, in the 
color that sprang to his pallid cheeks, in 
the way he leaned down behind his desk and 
tore off the paper wrapping. Staring at 
him silently, she drew a deep breath of 
relief—relief, though she knew not why— 
relief, and then again a profound sinking 
and tumult in her soul. 

For Harney had thrust the bonds be- 
neath his coat and turned away. He was 
gone, and with her eyes fixed straight be- 
fore her she walked dizzily from the bank. 

Topley had begun on the bundles of 
securities. Grinning and careless, he spread 
them out with a flirt of his hand, bundle 
after bundle, the bank’s hoard of stocks 
and bonds. One glance at the figures on 
the loan envelopes; another glance at the 
indorsements; then a hurried counting of 
the securities. It was bungling, incompe- 
tent, almost brazenly arrogant and jocose 
in its shirking of the duty. Gaines wan- 
dered to and fro, and, now, he was grin- 
ning slightly, too. 

“Say, old man,” said Topley genially, 
“T heard a new one—out last night with 
the boys.” 

He leaned back long enough to tell the 
“new one’’; and Gaines laughed cordially. 

Harney heard him from afar. ‘‘ He’s got 
his nerve—the dog!”’ he muttered; and 
pushed open Heyburn’s door. The room 
was empty. A moment later Pringle 
heard some one rattling sharply at the 
back of his cage. Harney was staring 
through the wires. 

‘“Where’s Heyburn?—gone out?”’ Prin- 

gle told him, speaking over his shoulder 
while he checked off a deposit slip and 
speared it on the spike. ‘‘Then you'll do, 
Pringle. Let me in—I’ve got to speak to 
you.) % Quick!”’ 
Pringleturned in astonishment. Harney’s 
white face was dripping as the receiving 
teller opened the cage-door wide enough to 
let him push inside. 

“Now look—and remember!’ Harney 
slapped down the bonds on the counter, 
and stripped off the rubber bands. ‘‘See 
that?” he cried, and pointed to the entry 
on the bond envelope. ‘‘ Fourteen thou- 
sand, four months at six per cent.” 
Pringle nodded, and swiftly glanced at 
him; for Harney was shaking now. “See 
that?” said the loan clerk; ‘‘fourteen 
thousand on twenty Tidewater Milling 
first mortgage 4’s. There’s Gaines’ ini- 
tials—his O.K., and ” He laid a hand 
on Pringle’s wrist, and clenched him tight. 
“Where are they?”’ he demanded shrilly. 

The paying teller saw it at a glance. He 
looked up at Harney, his glance almost 
guilty; and there faltered from his lips one 
word—the first in a sentence that was never 
finished: ‘‘You ts 

Harney gripped his wrist until Pringle 
squirmed. ‘“No—not me! Or am I 
crazy? Not me—but Gaines!” 

““Gaines!—the old man?”’ 

“Yes,’’ answered Harney; and told him 
all. Then Richter was called in, too; for 
Harney had had a fright. His own hon- 
esty 

His brain cried back to him: “ Your 
honesty ?”’ 

But Harney, hardly able to speak now, 
told what he knew. ‘I’ve been watching 
Topley. He’s passed all three of the other 
Tidewater bundles, and missed it clean. 
This is the last.” 

Richter and Pringle were as white as 
Harney now. And to their question—the 
one they asked in a breath—he made the 
same answer he had made to his wife: 

“T wish I knew!” 

Gaines was still tacking off and on when 


| Harney came back from the front. Gaines 


knew there was still another bundle of 
Tidewater 4’s; and then 

““Mr. Topley,” said the loan clerk, in a 
voice curiously clear and solemn, “‘here’s 
a bunch of Tidewaters you haven’t got. 
I didn’t put them in the vaults last 
night.” 

Topley swung around, grinning indul- 
gently. ‘‘Not holding out on me, are 
you?” he chuckled jocosely. : 

The loan clerk was aware, as he spoke, 
of Gaines starting forward swiftly—of 
Gaines clicking his teeth together, while the 
raw red of his face fled out, and left it a 
sickly, leathery white. ‘‘You kept ——” 
Then the president seemed to realize. 
With a struggle he composed himself. 
“Ahem!—ah!”’ said he; and for the fourth 
time now the farce of checking off the 
securities was carried out. Topley ran the 
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a fall. They grip the 
pavement firmly at eachstep 


“Little Clinchers” 


make icy pavements, roads and hills as safe 
as the floor in your home. Adjustable to the 
heel of your shoe in half a minute —no 
nails, screws or rivets. Invisible. Comfortable. 
No need to remove them indoors— fold the 
heel-plate forward, reversing spikes under in- 
step, and floors and carpets are safe. 
“Little Clinchers” prevent broken limbs. 
Better than accident insurance. 
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25c a pair 
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postage free, by 
American Sales Co. 
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The Comptometer increases the efficiency of your 
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| Felt Romeos 


Made of fine, pure ‘Comfy Felt,’’ richly fur 
bound. Soles of noiseless belting leather. 
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bonds through his fingers, and carelessly 
tossed them aside. ‘All right!” said he, 
and Harney heard some one wheezing 
close at hand. 

_ As the loan clerk went back to his desk 
in the corner he knew that a pair of spot- 
less spats came pattering after him. That 
was clumsy, too, for the spats should have 
waited a day or so before doing what they 
meant to do. Harney knew the spats were 
close behind, but without looking around 
he went and leaned over the ticker. Ata 
glance he saw the market was hardening; 
and while he ran the tape through his 
fingers he could hear a thick breath wheez- 
ing behind him. Yes—clumsy—because, 
on a rising market, the owner of that 
wheezing voice might still be able to get 
away with it. 

“Mr. Harney 

He looked around slowly. 
responded dully. 

“ After your recent—ah—lack of interest 
and—ahem—your worse than gross—ah 
—carelessness of your methods—this pres- 
ent instance, I mean—why, it is my pain- 
ful duty HM 

Harney turned to him, his jaw thrust 
out. ‘‘Your what?’’ He knew that the 
near-by clerks were listening, aware of 
what was coming. It stung like a rash, 
and he felt his ears grow warm. A mo- 
ment later a haze of red swam before his 
eyes. He wished to lean forward and pinch 
the heavy puffs beneath the lids, so that 
they would burst. 

“We shall be obliged,’ said Gaines, his 
eyes glittering, ‘‘to replace you at once!”’ 
Instantly he raised his hand. ‘No, do 
not plead with me. This is—ah—I may 
say—final. You may turn over your desk 
at once; immediately, sir.” 

Harney bristled up to him. ‘‘ What?” 
he cried under his breath. 

Gaines fell back a step or so in alarm, 
the white spats doing an abrupt and 
agitated little pas seul. But as the near-by 
clerks, mute spectators of the by-play, 
moved alertly, Harney glanced quickly 
about him. ‘‘Bah!”’ said he, and grinned. 

Then Gaines went back to his office, the 
white spats twinkling into the distance— 
more than ever reminding Harney of 
Alice’s Wonderland White Rabbit. Dodg- 
ing the expectant Topley, who, no doubt, 
had a new one reminiscent of the night 
before, the president kept on to his office, 
where he slammed the door behind him. 

He found himself a cigar; but he had no 
sooner viciously bitten off the end when 
he as viciously threw it away from him. 
Then he heaved up his shoulders, breathed 
stertorously, and dropped his hands at his 
sides. A great weight seemed to have 
fallen from his breast, and he grinned 
slightly, moistening his lips afterward. It 
was the rapid opening and shutting of his 
door that awakened him from his reflec- 
tions; and there stood Harney, his eyes 
glued on the president. 

It was Gaines who spoke first. ‘“‘ Weil, 
sir?’’ he said—not pompously, but with a 
small faltering of his voice, as if Harney’s 
gaze were disconcerting. The loan clerk 
kept on staring. ‘‘ What is it you wish?” 
asked Gaines, after a moment, uncom- 
fortably moving his feet beneath the desk. 

Harney stood where he was. ‘‘You’ve 
discharged me, Mr. Gaines.” 

“Oh, is that what you want?” The 
president’s voice was almost chirping as 
he spoke. ‘‘ Well, I have no time to talk 
about it now. Furthermore, I must in- 
form you that it is—ah—final. Good- 
morning.” 

But, instead of going, Harney leaned 
down and turned the key in the lock. 
Then he walked slowly to the desk and 
rested his hand on the lid. His eyes had 
not moved from Gaines’, but held them 
with a strong intensity. The loan clerk 
leaned a little nearer. 

“You damned scoundrel!” he said be- 
tween his teeth. 


” 


“Yes,” he 


Gertie had chops for dinner—breaded 
mutton chops with tomato sauce. She 
knew, as she watched them cooking, that 
she would never again be able to see chops 
without an instant’s loathing—a swift, 
intolerable memory of the day’s terror and 
doubt. She had heard nothing from Walter 
and she dared not call up the bank. An 
odor of singed fat warned her to turn the 
chops in the pan. ‘‘Oh, my soul!” she 
whispered to herself; and then, as if in 
emphasis, the front door slammed noisily. 
But instead of going to him she sank 
weakly into the nearest chair—a chair over 
whose back she’d thrown the beginning 
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EDUCATED CANARIES 


As superior to ordinary canaries as a prima donna is to a chorus singer. 
Imitate perfectly the notes of the nightingale, the tones of the violin, flute 
and silver chimes. Will ‘“‘trill’’ for a full minute, changing without effort 
to the tuneful ‘‘ water roll.” And they sing at night as well as day. 

These wonderful singers are reared and trained exclusively for us by Ger- 
man peasants. No other dealer in the world has them. 

Price of Educated Canary is $5.00, We guarantee safe arrival to any 
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The Argyle 
Button Boot. 


The “height of style” is embodied in 
the Argyle, a Cheral patent button boot. 
Like all Florsheim Shoés it has the 
foot form ‘‘natural shape” lasts that 
mean positive comfort. 
Those who are most particular about 
their appearance value Florsheim 
. Shoes for their shape-retaining quali- 
ties. They do not quickly lose their 
original trimness. All the “give” is 
taken out of the leather before it is 
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Most Styles $5 and $6. Style book shows 
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The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
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Hes 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instru- 
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violin outfits, only $10; $25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. (A free course of music 
lessons with each instrument.) 


Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Old Violins, and everything musical. 
Easy monthly payments. Sheet music and in- 
struction books at half. 

FREE Big new catalog of Musical Instruments and 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 50c 

piece of new music FREE if you mention this magazine 

| and instrument you are interested in. Write today. 


ss 


O° Two big distributing centres; address the nearer. 
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Express 
Prepaid 


$1.00 


Send me $1.00 any way 
you like for 50 Draknel 
Stogies. Smoke enough 
for a thorough test. If they 
don’t suit, I'll take back 
what's left and return the 
dollar. Don’t class these 
with any stogies you've 
ever tried. Strictly natural 
flavor—long filler—Con- 
necticut. wrapper. No 
short ends in the mouth — 
a delightful smoke—made 
in sun-flooded factory by 
skilled stogie makers — 
greatest value ever offered. 
Send for Smokers’ 
Booklet. It tells of 
other Smokers’ bar- 
# gains. Saves you mon- 
ey — assures ‘‘a good 
smoke.” | take all risk. 
E. A. Lenkard, Sec’y, 
THE DRAKNELCO. 
1335 Market S8t., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ref. Nat. Bank"of W. Va. 
Wheeling 


Draknel 
Stogies 


] 
5 INCHES / 
LONG 


| thunderbolt. 
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of a piece of fancy-work. There he found 
her, pallid and wide-eyed, and—waiting. 

“Well?” 

His voice was thick and harsh, hoarse, so 
that his speech was almost unintelligible. 
He, too, was white, and there was a drawn 
look about his mouth she had never seen 
before. 

‘“What happened?” : 

The answer crashed on her mind like a 
“Nothing.” 

Nothing? He pulled off his hat and 
threw it on the kitchen table, where it 
narrowly escaped overturning the opened 
can of tomatoes. 

“‘Then you didn’t force him to raise your 
salary?” ; 

Harney stared back at her stupidly. 
Rising swiftly, she waited, her head craned 


| forward, as if hanging on the answer. 


“No,” he replied weariedly; “I didn’t 
club him into doing it. Why do you ask? 
Didn’t I promise you?”’ 

Gertie raised a despairing face—it was 


_allher fault. She had done it—that laugh- 


ing remark about grafting. 
“But he raised your salary, anyway— 


| and you let him. Oh, Walter, Walter, 


you took it!” 

Harney sat down suddenly. 

It seemed to her as if he dropped into 
the chair without even the ability to sus- 
tain himself. 

“Took it? No, I didn’t take it!’ He 
put up his hand to silence her. ‘‘They 
offered it to me, though, and I—oh, well! I 
laid down on the graft.” 

She stepped closer to him. ‘Laid down 
on it? Walter—please tell me!”’ 

He sighed weariedly again. ‘‘Oh, I laid 
down, I tell you. I’ve gota helper, though 
—an assistant; and I’ve got two weeks 
vacation—the first in three years. We’re 
going to the seashore, because the bank’s 
given me six weeks’ extra pay. I only took 


| it because they owed it to me—two weeks’ 


vacation for three years.” 

As he finished speaking she threw out 
her hands to him in an attitude of abject 
appeal. 

““Walter! Walter! You made him give 
you—that? You took it, after what I said 
to you last night? And you call it vaca- 
tion money? I tell you it is hush money 
—hush money! Do you hear me?” 

To her utter astonishment, after eying 
her a moment wildly, he burst into a gale 
of laughter. 

“Huh! I took it from the bank—from 
the bank; and not from him,” he cried 
thickly. ‘‘I took it because it was mine 
—owed to me. I’m going to the sea- 
shore—because if I didn’t I’d go to Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum instead. From him, you 
say?” 

He threw back his head again, laughing 


| outrageously; and then rocked forward, 


his head buried in his arms, the sobs shak- 
ing him from head to foot. ‘‘Oh, Gertie! 
Gertie!’’ he wept; and shrugged him- 
self, when he felt her arms flung around 
him. ‘‘No—don’t touch me till I’ve told 
you.” 

But she got his head against her breast 
and held him. ‘‘ You’re mine—anyway!”’ 
she whispered fiercely. ‘“‘It makes no 
difference. I'll get you out of it. My boy 
—my poor, poor boy!” 

He sat up, staring at her wildly once 
again. ‘“‘Listen: They offered me a 
raise—Heyburn andthe others. Iwouldn’t 
take it. I said I’d rather wait a while— 
that I didn’t care for it now. Then they 
made me take the vacation— Heyburn and 
the rest of them. I gave in there—and I 
gave in when.they offered me a helper. I 
was nearly broken down—I’ve been that 
way for months. But I didn’t take a thing 
that wasn’t right and square. I didn’t—I 
didn’t!” he iterated passionately. 

She asked one more question of him: 
““And Gaines?—he gave his consent?” 

Harney shook a little more. 

‘““Heyburn’s president,’”’ he said, as he 
clung closer. ‘“‘I’d forgotten to tell you. 
Gaines has resigned, and the bank won’t 
lose a cent!” 
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spun glass. 


On Christmas Morning 


A man or boy sincerely appreciates a 
sensible gift. 


“Tnitial” Suspenders 


will surely please them. Made of best silk 
and rubber, in latest color effects, with white 
calf leathertrimmings. Adjustable tabs with 
initial on each. Made for highest grade of 
trade exclusively. 
individual boxes. 
a odecan? ren If not at your dealer’s, send us $1.00, 
with initials desired, and we’ll Express, prepaid, promptly. 
Order today. 


BOND MANFG. CO. 
Hauser & Weil, 3 and 5 West 19th St., cor. 5th Ave., New York 


English Knockabout Hat $100 
A Sensible Christmas Gift 
Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
madeof genuine English Felt, 
with flexible sweat band, }iif 
and trimmed with neat, ] 
narrow outside band. 
Suitable for 
dress and busi- 
ness, It can be 
: folded in a neat 
and compact roll without damaging. Just 
the thing for any and all purposes— 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, yachting, etc. Every man and boy 
should have one of these hats. All sizes. 
Four colors: — Black, Brown, Green and 
Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent post- 
paid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00, 
Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. FOLDED jij 
Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City |llj 


Packed in appropriate 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


City 


NEVER LEAKS 
NEVER SCRATCHES 


ALWAYS WRITES 


Guaranteed for Ten Years 
In order to introduce this wonderful pen, we will 
send six pens for a week’s trial to any responsible 
person giving references. Let us send you a case, 
We stand all the expense. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 


616 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesforinventions. Patents advertised free. 


Victor J.Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) i 


SENORITA ° ay 
SCARFS 


MOST GRACEFUL OF GIFT 


This announcement hasa double purpose. Sefiorita philk pun 
Scarfs are enjoying a tremendous vogue thro’ dealers in all the 
leading centres, 
of people in cities and towns which have not yet received a 
supply to secure the Scarfs in time for Christmas thro’ the 
Secondly, we want to furnish a suggestion for 
Christmas giving to masculine buyers whose first thought | 
is to buy something that is at once beautiful and in line } 
with the fashionable demand of the moment. 
Nothing more exquisitely beautiful than Sefiorita gehilk-Apun 

imagined. Filmy and light as a butterfly’s wing—, 
Woven from a fibre far softer and more lustrous than the costliest silks. 
Colors include white, ecru, black, pink, light blue, navy blue, peacock blue, heliotrope, 
orange, champagne, golden brown, seal brown, cardinal, mode, wine, etc. 

Sefiorita Scarfs, 15 inches wide and 72 inches long, $1.50; wider and longer ones, 
also fancy designs, $2.25 and $3. 

Enclose your card with your order and we will send the Scarf postpaid direct tothe | 
recipient, to be opened Christmas morning. Or we will send you the Scarf beautifully 


boxed for personal presentation. 
Samples and booklet sent on request. 


The Ohio Knitting Mills Company, Cherry Street, Toledo, Ohio 


ON APPROVAL PER SECTIO! 
FREIGHT PAID $1.00 AND UP 
Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neat 


finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library- 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office—Flatiron Bl 


December 12, 1908 


We want to make it possible for thousands 


Scarfs can be } 
gleaming like | 


Figured design in one color or contrasting shades, $3. 


When ordering, please state color and size desired. 


‘ Learn Photography ] 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 to 
$50 Per Week. Only college in the world where these 
paying professions are taught successfully. Established 
16 years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- [ 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. | | 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates assisted || 
in securing good positions. Write for catalogue, and — 
specify course tt which you are interested. : 
Illinois College of Photography or 952 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving § Effingham, Illinois. 
No saloons in Effingham. 


Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can |] 
do it and no experience is necessary. — 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and THE ~ 
SATURDAY EVENING Post have made it | 
sure, All you need is faithin yourself. I 
you think you’re going to amount to 

something, write to f 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 


WOMEN’S HANDS wane an. 


WHITE AND SOF 
A million pairs of these women’s work glove 
sold every year. Used in sweeping, cloth 
= hanging, tendi 

Be furnace, e 
Protects han ds 
Automobile 
protects 
wrist. 


ies za 


Five pairs, prepaid, 


Fremont Mitten & Glove Co., 1214 Wood St., Fremont, 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT. 
A plain, easily-understood volume for GS 
ALL who have not had the opportunity of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who PRACTIC | 
oo nee whe they Pe a As bl debe 
‘ages. quires no teacher. is TIA 
great little book 6 0 C ARITHMET if 
sent postpaid, for ents ? 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. Self-laueoht 


GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK Co, 
Est. 1870. 4470 W. Belle pl. ,St. Louis,Mo. 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connectie 


The Lundstrom Sectiona 
Bookcases are made for amt 
universally used in the finest | 
homes and offices throughout | 


in large quantities, com 
our modern methods of sellin 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a | 
superior article at a considerable saving | 
in cost to the purchaser. | 


is a Moral 
in this for You 


The good carpenter looks for the above 
trade-mark — etched in the blade of 
every genuine 


Simonds Saw 


It guarantees the utmost in service and quality. 
The carpenter accepts that trade-mark as a far 
safer guide than his own judgment, however 
much he knows about saws. 

Remember that specially tempered Simonds 
Steel is used exclusively in Simonds Saws. 


At most dealers. Send for the free ‘‘ Simonds Guide"’ 


SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 


, Quality Sry 
i is the keynote of ¢ lef . 


service. Coupled 
with originality and 
prompt delivery, 
it insures you ad- 
vertising illustra- 
tions and printing 
plates that will help 
you do more busi- 
ness. 


Barnes-Crosby 
Company 


make commercial 
photographs and 
drawings of every 
kind, and make 
printing plates 
(cuts) for every use. 


Write for free illus- 
trated booklet, telling 
how to order cuts. 


E. W. Houser, President 
215 Madison St. 
Chicago 

Branch Offices in 15 
Principal Cities. 


iWllams 
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Shaving 
Stick 


Williams’ Shaving Stick yields a 


lather that keeps moist to the end of | 


. ; 
_the shave. ‘This means that your face 
won't feel ‘‘scraped’’ after shaving. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 
50 shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


ees THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better yourcondi- a Se 4 
tion and prospects in business. @ a 
Students and graduates fe 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 
Sprague Correspondence | 
School of Law, S 
658 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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TREASON IN THE 
BODY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the corks of bottles, dust from the air, or 
even air bubbles. These ‘‘discoveries”’ 
have ranged the whole realm of unicellular 
life—bacilli, bacteria, spirilla, yeasts, 
moulds, protozoa—yet the overwhelming 
judgment of broad-minded and reputable 
experts the world over is the Scotch ver- 
dict of ‘“‘not proven”; and we are more 
and more coming to turn our attention to 
the other aspect of the problem—the fac- 
tors which cause or condition this isolation 
and assumption of autonomy on the part 
of the cells. 

This is not by any means to say that 
there is no causative organism, and that 
this will not some day be discovered. 
Human knowledge is a blind and short- 
sighted thing at best, and it may be that 
some invading cell, which, from its very 
similarity to the body cells, has escaped 
our search, will one day be discovered. Nor 
will the investigators diminish one whit of 
their vigor and enthusiasm on account of 
their failure thus far. 

The most strikingly-suggestive proof of 
the native-born character of cancer comes 
from two of its biologic characters. The 
first is that its habit of beginning with a 
mass formation, rapidly deploying into 
columns and driving its way into the tis- 
sues in a ghastly flying wedge, is simply a 
perfect imitation and repetition of the 
method by which glands are formed during 
the development of the body. The flat, or 
epithelial, cells of the lining of the stomach, 
for instance, begin to pile up in a little 
swarm, or mass, elongate into a column, 
push their way down into the deeper tissue, 
and then hollow out in their interior to 
form a tubular gland. The only thing that 
eancer lacks is the last step of forming a 
tube, and thereby becoming a servant of 
the body instead of a parasite upon it. 

Nor is this process confined to our em- 
bryonic or prenatal existence. Take any 
gland which has cause to increase in size 


during adult life, as, for instance, the mam- | 


mary gland, in preparation for lactation, 
and you will find massing columns and 
nests of cells pushing out into the sur- 
rounding tissue in all directions, in a way 
that is absolutely undistinguishable in its 
earlier stages from the formation of cancer. 
It is a fact of gruesome significance that 
the two organs—the mammary gland and 
the uterus— in which this process habitually 


takes place in adult life are the two most | 


fatally liable to the attack of cancer. 
Another biologic character is even more 
striking and significant. A couple of years 
ago it was discovered by Murray and Bash- 
ford, of the English Imperial Cancer 
Research Commission, that the cells of 
cancer, in their swift and irregular repro- 
duction, showed an unexpected peculiarity. 
In the simplest form of reproduction, one 
cell cutting itself in two to make two new 
ones, known as mitosis, the change begins 
in the nucleus, or kernel. This kernel splits 
itself up into a series of threads or loops, 
known as the chromosomes, half of which 
go into each of the daughter cells. When, 
however, sex is born and a male germ cell 
unites with a female germ cell to form a 
new organism, each cell proceeds, as the 
first step in the process, to get rid of half 
of these chromosomes, so that the new or- 
ganism has precisely the normal number of 
chromosomes, half of which are derived 


' from the father and the other half from the 


mother germ cell. This, by the way, is the 
mechanical basis of heredity. 

It has been long known that the mitotic 
processes of cancer and the forming and 
dividing of the chromosomes were riotous 
and irregular, like the rest of its growth. 
But it was reserved for these investigators to 
discover the extraordinary fact that the 
majority of dividing and multiplying can- 
cer cells had, instead of the normal number 
of chromosomes, exactly half the quota. In 
other words, they had resumed the powers 
of the germ, or sexual, cells from which the 
entire body was originally built up, and 
were, like them, capable of an indefinite 
amount of multiplication and reproduc- 
tion. How extraordinary and limitless this 
power is may be seen from the fact that a 
little group of cancer cells grafted into a 
mouse to produce a Jensen tumor, from 
which a graft is again taken and trans- 
planted into another mouse, and so on, is 
capable, in a comparatively few genera- 
tions, of producing cancerous masses a 
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shooting, birds and small game. 
Most dealers sell Stevens firearms. 
prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND 


GILBERT’S 


Invisible 


Heel Cushions 


Put Your Feet on Easy Street 


Relieve the jar on your spine and brain. 
ake walking a pleasure. No rubber 
to sweat the feet. No “‘stealthy tread." 
orn inside the shoe. At shoe, drug 
and department stores or by mail, post- 
paid 50c. Be sure to get Gilbert’s. 


SHORT PEOPLE MADE TALL 


by our /-inch Cushion. 
to detect. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Booklet on Request 
0 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Impossible 


AGENT, My Sanitary Coffee 

Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


SURV EN 


I know he would rather have that than any- 
thing else in the world, and it’s a good thing 
for any boy to have—it will quicken his eye 
and judgment, and strengthen his nerve. 


PLEVEN 


because he loves the great out-doors. 
use it a lot and it will do him a world of 


Seat Vis NO 


and why shouldn’t she have one?—it’s good 
exercise, and strengthensa girl’s character and 


a gun gains a quick eye, elastic step and 
easy grace, with her wits always about her.’’ 


“Uncle Joe will be delighted—it’s a 


SV ENS 


boyhood. 
he said: ‘might as well stop right here — 
couldn’t get a better. 


__ Send for Stevens 160- Page Free Catalogue, describing all Stevens Rifles, Shotguns and Pistols, 
filled with valuable information for Sportsmen —5 cents for postage. 

And get Dan Beard’s “Guns and Gunning,” all about the woods and cainping, hunting and 
Sent prepaid 20 cents paper; 30 cents cloth, stamped in gilt. 
If your dealer can’t supply you we'll ship direct express 


TOOL CO., 730 Grove Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. 
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A Fascinating ‘ 
Flyer for Boys ‘ 


Soars above three- and four-story 3 
buildings or skims along close to ' 
i 
t 
’ 


Sy. 


the ground, then, rising like a bird, 
soars slowly back to the operator. 


Rich’s Toy Air Ship 4 


~* —the most wonderful toy of the 
age—boys never tire of it—the 
old folks will fly it for hours if 
they can get it away from the 
children. Well made; price, 50c, 
3 for $1.00, postpaid. Address, 


Rich, the Air Ship Man 
; Girard 
Kansas 


In Plain 


POPULAR ELECTRICIT 


English. 


A non-technical, monthly electrical magazine for everybody, old 
or young. Gives the future Edisons their start. Intensely inter- 
esting. Profusely illustrated. Tells all about the new discoveries 
and inventions. Special Offer—your choice of an electrical 
engine or electrical dictionary with each yearly subscription, 
$1.00. Send for electrical premium catalog. Agents wanted. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUB. CO., Dept. 22, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Skate-making with us is not an experiment—it is a science. 


We have been at the business 


for over fifty years, and our skates 


are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 


Our new illustrated catalogues are free. 


Please state whether you are 


Write for a copy. 


interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


84-86 Chambers St., New York. 


8 Long Lane, E. C., London, 


The Great 
Holiday 
Gift. Will 
delight either 
man or wom- 
an — solves 
all Christmas 
perplexities — 
the CALORIS 
BOTTLE, — the 
wonderful vacuum 
bottle that keeps 
liquids drinkably hot 
for twenty-four hours or 
cold for more than two days, without 
the aid of fireorice. Has a wide range 
of usefulness in the bedroom, kitchen, 
nursery and sickroom. Particularly 
adapted to the use of travelers, motorists, 
yachtsmen, hunters and picnickers. 


Besides being the lowest in price the 


CALORIS 


Bottle 


is sold with a guarantee. Best grade glass 
ever put in sucha bottle. No complica- 
ted parts—no chemicals—nothing to go 
wrong. Its convenience will surprise you. 


A Holiday Suggestion 
The $6.00 set of two wicker-covered pint 


bottles in a substantial fibroid case is par- 


ticularly recommended. r, you can buy 

individual CALORIS Bottles with metal 

iackets, pints, $3.50 ; quarts, $5.50. Wicker 
covered, pints, $3.00 ; quarts, $4.50. 

Sent anywhere in the United States, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. If you’re not 
entirely satisfied, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Send for booklet. 


CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“‘Whew! It's Hot’’ 
“‘Boo! It’s Cold”’ 


are expressions never heard 
in houses equipped with the 


Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator 


Set the indicator at the desired 
degree, put on coal and this 
regulator will keep the tempera- 
ture uniform, insuring comfort, 
health and economy of fuel. 


E 
With Time Attachment | | 


the temperature can be changed 
at any pre-determined time to the \ 
degree desired. 
Sold by the Wholesale and 
Retail Heating Trade every- 
where on a positive guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 
Ltlustrated booklet on request. 
WM. R. SWEATT, Secy., 
403 Phoenix, Minneapolis, Minn. 


144 High St., 606 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y. 
BRASS BAND 2 
THE BEST 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 
chestra Instruments. If you want 
the best you must have a ‘Lyon & 
Healy’? Cornet—sent anywhere on 
trial and ap- 
proval. See 
our unequaled 
endorsements 


“BN i, 


ey 
’ F ay 


and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 
plete Sets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 
$8.00. Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 
struments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEALY 


64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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thousand times the weight of the original 
mouse in which the tumor started. 

In short, cancer cells are obviously a 
small, isolated group of the body cells 
which in a ghastly fashion have found the 
fountain of perpetual youth, and can ride 
through and over the law-abiding citizens 
of the body-state with the primitive vigor 
of the dawn of life. 

This brings us to the most practical and 
important questions of the problem: What 
are the influences which condition this iso- 
lation and outlawry of the cells? What 
can we do to prevent or suppress the 
rebellion? To the first of these science can 
only return a tentative and approximate 
answer. The subject is beset with difficul- 
ties, chief among which is the fact that we 
are quite unable to produce the disease in 
animals, with the single exception of the 
Jensen’s tumors in mice referred to, nor is 
it transferred from one human being to 
another, so that we can make even an ap- 
proximate guess at the precise time at, or 
conditions under, which the process began. 

Many theories have been advanced, but 
most investigators who have studied the 
problem in a broad-minded spirit are com- 
ing gradually to agree to this extent: 

First of all, that one of the most power- 
ful influences conditioning this isolation 
and revolt of the cells is age—both of the 
individual and of the organ concerned. 
Not only does far the heaviest cancer mor- 
tality fall between the ages of forty-five 
and sixty, but the organs most frequently 
and severely attacked are those which be- 
tween these years are beginning to lose 
their function and waste away. First and 
most striking, the mammary gland and the 
uterus in women, and the shriveling lips and 
tongue of elderly men. To put it meta- 
phorically, the mammary gland and the 
uterus, after the change of life, the lip, 
after the decay of the teeth, have done their 
work, outlived their usefulness, and are 
being placed upon a starvation pension 
by a grateful country. Nineteen out of 
twenty accept the situation without pro- 
test and sink slowly to a mere vegetative 
state of existence, but, in the twentieth, 
some little knot of cells rebel, revert to an 
ancestral power of breeding rapidly to 
escape extinction, begin to make ravages, 
and cancer is born. 

The age-preferences are well marked. 
Cancer is emphatically a disease of senility, 
of age; but, as Roger Williams has pointed 
out in his admirable monograph, not of 
“completed” senility. 

To express it in percentages, barely 
twenty per cent. of the cases occur before 
forty years of age, sixty per cent. between 
forty and sixty, and twenty per cent. be- 
tween sixty and eighty. Thus the early 
period of decline, the transition stage. be- 
tween full functional vigor and declared 
atrophy (wasting) of the glands, is clearly 
the period of greatest danger; precisely 
the period in which the gland cells, though 
losing their function—and income—have 
still the strength to inaugurate a rebellion, 
and a sufficient supply of the sinews of war, 
either in their own possession or within 
easy striking distance in the tissues about 
them, to make it successful. 

Not less than sixty-five to seventy-five 
per cent. of all cancers in women occur in 
atrophied organs. 

A rather alluring suggestion was made 
by Cohnheim, years ago, that cancers 
might be due to the sudden resumption of 
growth on the part of islands or rests of 
embryonic tissue, left scattered about in 
various parts of the body. But these are 
now believed to play but a small part, if 
indeed any, in the production of true cancer. 

Finally, what can be done to prevent 
or cure this grotesque yet deadly process? 
So far as it is conditioned by age, it is, of 
course, obvious that little can be done, for 
not even the most radical vivisector would 
propose preventing in any way as large a 
proportion as possible of the human race 
from reaching fifty and sixty, or even 
seventy years, to avoid the barely six per 
cent. liability to cancer after forty-five. 

As regards the influence of chronic inflam- 
mations and irritation, much can be done, 
and here is our most hopeful field for pre- 
vention. Warts and birthmarks that are 
in any way subject to pressure or friction 
from clothing or movements should be 
promptly removed, as both show a dis- 
tinctly greater tendency than normal tissue 
to develop into cancer. Cracks, fissures, 
chafes and ulcers of all sorts, especially 
about the lips, tongue, mammary gland, 
uterus and rectum, should be early and 
aseptically dealt with. Jagged remnants 
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ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
B and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. ‘Lhe weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. Paper 
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ten ounces each, Made of strong sterilized paper, 
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ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. -75 cents per 100 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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magnified 160 times. 
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a Christmas Gift for boy or girl. The whole | 
fainily joins in this instructive, wholesome | 
amusement. The hours from dusk to bed-time 
can be happily spent showing amusing pictures 
from comic papers, scenes from distant lands — 
clipped from newspapers and magazines, and 
photos and kodak pictures of friends and relatives. 

The LITTLeBUCKEYe Post Card Projector 
is a perfect scientific instrument with a strong, 
ground lens and powerful reflector that projects — 
and magnifies any article or picture that is 
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We pay express charges to any point in the U.S. To 
Canada and Mexico, add $1 for extra express and import 
duty. Send for Booklet ‘'S.’’ 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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Great Fun 
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instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
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ness of your own. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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the piano, or resting in the easy chair after 
the day’s work. The light is never right 
from a fixture. You know that. With the 


Badger Lamp Stand 


you suit the light to your position instead of your 

osition to the light. It saves your eyes and it saves 
ight bills. The stand is extensible from 2% to 5 feet 
from floor or table. The arm adjusts to any angle, and 
the shade likewise, all at a touch of the finger. It is 
strongly made in heavy brass with rosewood finished 
base and will last for years, Has separable connecting 
plug and 10 feet silk cord. It will be used every even- 
ing by some member of the family, which makes it 


For Man 


An Ideal Xmas Gift <W0e7, 


For sale by electrical supply dealers, 
everywhere. If your electrician or fix- 
ture house cannot furnish you the 
BADGER—accept no imitations — 
send us his name, and the price— 
$5.00—and the complete Lamp 
Stand, ready for the turning 
on of the current, will be 
shipped you immediately, 
express prepaid. 
Just the thing for 
Christmas gifts 
for home or office. 


Vote-Berger Co. | 


21 Cargill St., La Crosse, Wis. 


Also makers of the TWO- 
BALL Cord Adjuster, for 
Incandescent Drop Lights, 
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a hot water bottle? For 
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one not fit to lend your 
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Bailey’s 
Good Samaritan 


Hot Water Bottle 


that fits every part of the 
body, soothes instead of ge 
irritates, soft as a pillow CY 

to lie on, best quality of \ 
red rubber, cloth lined, 
and warranted fora year. 


By buttoning the two ends to- 
gether see what a perfect 
heater it makes for the feet, 
what a perfect form for throat 
troubles or to stand next to 
the body. It is the most com- 
forting and practical Hot 
Water Bottle ever made. . 


10 in., 2 qts., $1.75. 11 in., 3 ats., $2.00. 
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A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
opened with One Dollar or more 
makes a most acceptable 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
to children, relatives or friends. 

We especially solicit small ac- 
counts on which we pay four 
per cent interest, compounded 
twice a year. 

If desired, we will place the 
pass books in special holiday 
envelopes and mail them with 
your cards, so that they will be 
received on Christmas morning. 
Send for our free booklet ‘* M"’ explain- 

ing our system of Banking by mail. 
Assets Over Forty-two Million Dollars 
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Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 
trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Taxidermists 
handsomety paid. Success guaranteed or 
no tuition. Book ‘‘How to Learn to Mount 
77 ~—s- Birds & Animals’ sent FREE, Write today. 
# N.W.Sch. of Taxidermy, Box2M, Omaha, Neb. 
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of teeth should be removed, all suppura- 
tive processes of the gums antiseptically 
treated, and the whole mouth-parts kept 
in a thoroughly aseptic condition. 

Thorough and conscientious attention to 
this sort of surgical toilet work is not only 
valuable for its preventive effect —which 
is considerable—but also because it will 
insure the bringing under competent ob- 
servation at the earliest possible moment 
of the beginnings of true cancer. 

For the disease itself, after it has once 
started, there is, like treason in the body 
politic, but one remedy—capital punish- 
ment. Parleying with the rebels is worse 
than useless. Pastes, caustics, X-rays, 
trypsin, radium—all are fatally defective, 
because they suppress a symptom only 
and leave the cause untouched. Only in 
one form of surface cancer, the so-called 
flat-celled or rodent ulcer, which has little 
or no tendency to form spore cells and at- 
tack the deeper organs, are they effective. 

Nothing is easier and nothing more idle 
than to destroy and break down cells which 
have actually become cancerous; but so 
long as there remains in the body a single 
nest, or even cell, of the organ in which the 
revolt started, so long the life of the patient 
is in danger. 

Absolutely the only remedy which is of 
the slightest value is complete removal 
with the knife. The one superiority of the 
knife, shudder as we may at the name of 
it, over every other means of removal lies 
solely in this fact, that with it can be re- 
moved not merely the actual cancer, but 
the entire gland or group of surrounding 
cells in which this malignant, parricidal 
change has begun to occur. 

The modern radical operatiuns for cancer 
take not merely the tumor, but the entire 
diseased breast, for instance, and all the 
lymph glands into which it drains, clear up 
to the armpit,. with the muscles beneath 
it down to the ribs. Where this is done 
early enough the disease does not recur. 
Such radical and complete amputation of 
an organ or region as this is possible in 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of all 
cases if seen reasonably early. 

With watchfulness and courage, our atti- 
tude toward the cancer problem is one of 
hopeful confidence. 
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she felt so greatly refreshed that her high 
good humor would not suffer her to be 
deeply resentful against him for this second 
failure. ‘‘No matter,” reflected she. ‘‘He 
might have suspected me if I’d done any- 
thing so revolutionary as appear at break- 
fast. I’ll make my beginning at lunch.” 

She was now striving, with some success, 
to think of him as a tyrant whom she, luck- 
less martyr, must cajole. ‘I’m going the 
way of all the married women,” thought 
she. ‘‘ They soon find there’s no honorable 
way to get their rights from their masters, 
find they simply have to degrade them- 
selves.”’ Yes, he was forcing her to de- 
grade herself, to simulate affection when 
the reverse was in her heart. Well, she 
would make him pay dearly for it—some 
day. Meanwhile she must gain her point. 
“Tf I don’t I’d better not have married. 
To be Mrs. is something, but not much if 
I’m the creature of his whims.”’ 

She put off lunch nearly an hour; but 
he did not come, did not reappear until 
dinner was waiting. “I’ve been over to 
town,” he explained, “‘doing a lot of tele 
graphing that was necessary.”” He was in 
high spirits, delighted with himself, volubly 
boastful; so full of animal health and life 
and of joy in the prospect of food and sleep 
that mental worries were as foreign to him 
as to the wild geese flying overhead. 

He sniffed the air in which the odor of 
cooking was mingled deliciously with the 
odor of the pines. ‘“‘If they don’t hurry up 
dinner,” said he, ‘‘I’ll rush in and eat off 
the stove. Weused to at home sometimes. 
It’s great fun.” 

She smiled tolerantly. ‘I’ve missed 
you,” said she, and she was telling herself 
that this statement of a literal truth was 
the quintessence of hypocritical cajolery. 
“You might have taken me along.” 

He gave her a puzzled look. ‘‘Oh,” 
said he, finally, ‘“‘you’ve been thinking 
over what I said.” 
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Own Your Own Cigar Store 


They are. 


Otherwise we would lose money by sending the chest unless we 
knew that the cigars themselves would bring us frequent re-orders for them. 

It costs you at least double to buy cigars two or three at a time. 
hand cigars by the box dry up and get rancid. So when we say “Own your 
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Sargent’s Patent Cigar Chest is made of fine grained wood, “Mission style,” lined 
with plate glass and porcelain, has heavy lock and hinge and holds over 100 cigars. 


This chest is yours whether you order more cigars or not. 


It’s up to us to make the 
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Subsequent orders for Sargent’s Perfectos will be filled at $3.50 per 
Send $3.50 by check, money order or registered letter, state your 


preference for light, medium or dark cigars, and we'll send chest and 50 cigars at once, by express. 


You are 
well 


We're taking all the chances. 
fault with your purchase, send back chest and remaining cigars 


If you find any real or fancied 


protected C. O. D. express, and we'll return your money without question. 


If you want to know who we are, ask any Bank in Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR COMPANY 


636 Water Street 
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the Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old double-edged safety razor blades 
better than new, improves new blades, and 
iusures a perfect shave. 

Absolutely automatic and cannot cut strop. 

Ask your 
4 dealer for 
> the Rundel. 
Accept no 
substitutes. 
If your dealer won't 
supply you, write us, 
lllustrated folder free. 
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RUNDEL SALES CO. 
700 Central Bldg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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YOUNG MEN 36 years old. Has railroad 


wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
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Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
PATEN ‘Th Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
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Absorbent cotton 
catches all saliva 
and nicotine. Change 
cotton when saturated, 
this the entire pipe is kept 
dry. Weplease youorreturn 
uy” your money. 3/4 in. bent or 
Straight rubber bit, French briar 
$1. Same insecond quality, 50cts., 
postpaid. With amber bit, silver 
mounted, in case, $5. Orders filled 
promptly. Booklet free. REFERENCE: First State Bank. 
THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 40 First St., PETOSKEY, MICH. 
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BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


We supply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 


adapted for the most expert play. 
or mounted on legs or stand. 


It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE—0n receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


15 D STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
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e = about real chair 
comfort at a 
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until you 
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Foot rest 
slides back 


Send for 
FREE $c: 
‘(A Revelation in Comfort,’’ 


Booklet, containing 85 designs from 
$9.00 to $50.00, that tells why there is no 
chair like the 


“R 
By simply pushing a button vou 
can place the back at any of the 
nine comfortable and restful in- 
clinations, moving the back either up or 
down—no rod to fall out, no getting up to 
change the back, Made with or without 
foot rest. 200,000onowinuse. Youcan tell 
a ‘‘Royal” by the push button and bythe 
trademarkand guarantee onevery chair. 

Deep, luxurious springs, upholstered in fabric 
or leather or made with loose cushions, 

An ideal gift fora man or woman. Sold by 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will 
ship you direct. Send for booklet today. 


Royal Chair Co., Dept. B, Sturgis, Mich. 
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4 20-Year Watch, Only $7.50 
= Thinnest model—Finest 7-jewel 
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Guaranteed for 20 years. Keptin 
repair 5 years by written guaran- 
tee. Models formenand women, 
easily worth $12. 
SPECIAL—14 karat solid gold 
case with 15 jewels, perfect time 
piece, $19.25. Reg. price $27.50, 
Solid Gold Scarf Pin in medium 
Ree ii weight $1.25. Heavy weight $1.75. 
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This was disconcerting; but she con- 
trived to smile with winning frankness. 
“Yes,’’ replied she. ‘I’ve been very 
wrong, I see.’”’ She felt proud of the adroit- 
ness of this—an exact truth, yet wholly 
misleading. 

His expression told her that he was con- 
gratulating himself on his wisdom and 
success in having given her a sharp talking 
to; that he was thinking it had brought her 
to her senses, had restored her respect for 
him, had opened the way for her love for 
him to begin to show itself —that love which 
he so firmly believed in, egotist that he 
was! Could anything be more infuriat- 
ing? Yet—after all, what difference did it 
make, so long as he yielded? And once 
she had him enthralled, then—ah, yes — 
then! Meanwhile she must remember 
that the first principle of successful decep- 
tion is self-deception, and must try to con- 
vince herself that she was what she was 
pretending to be. 

Dinner was served, and he fell to like a 
harvest hand. As he had the habit, when 
he was very hungry, of stuffing his mouth 
far too full for speech, she was free to 
carry out her little program of encourag- 
ing talk and action. As she advanced 
from hesitating compliment to flattery, to 
admiring glances, to lingering look, she mar- 
veled at her facility. ‘‘I suppose ages and 
ages of dreadful necessity have made it 
second nature to every woman, even the 
best of us,’’ reflected she. If he weren’t a 
handsome, superior man she might be 
finding it more difficult; also, no doubt the 
surroundings, so romantic, so fitting as a 
background for his ruggedness, were help- 
ing her to dexterity and even enthusiasm. 

It was amusing, how she deceived her- 
self—for the harmless self-deceptions of us 
chronic mummers are always amusing. 
The fact was, this melting and inviting 
mood had far more of nature and sincerity 
in it than there had been in her icy aloof- 
ness. Icy aloofness, except in the heroines 
of aristocratic novels, is a state of mind 
compatible only with extreme stupidity or 
with some one of those organic diseases 
that sour the disposition. Never had she 
been in such health as in that camp, never 
so buoyant, never had merely being alive 
been so deliciously intoxicating; the scratch 
he had made on her throat had healed 
in twenty-four hours, had all but dis- 
appeared in seventy-two. Never had she 
known to such a degree what a delight 
health can be, the sense of its eagerness to 
bring to the mind all the glorious pleasures 
of the senses. Whatever disinclination she 
had toward him was altogether a prompt- 
ing of class education; now that she had 
let down the bars and released feeling she 
was in heart glad he was there with her, 
glad he was ‘‘such a man of a man.” 

The guides made a huge fire down by 
the shore, and left them alone. They sat 
by it until nearly ten o’clock, he talking 
incessantly; her overtures had roused in 
him the desire to please, and, instead of 
the usual monologue of egotism and rant, 
he poured out poetry, eloquence, sense and 
humorous shrewdness. Had he been far 
less the unusual, the great man, she would 
still have listened with a sense of delight, 
for in her mood that night his penetrating 
voice, which, in other moods, she found as 
insupportable as a needle-pointed goad, 
harmonized with the great, starry sky and 
the mysterious, eery shadows of forest and 
mountain and lake close round their huge, 
bright fire. Asthey rose to go inup came the 
moon—a broad, benevolent, encouraging 
face, the face of amatchmaker. Craig put 
hisarm round Margaret. She trembled and 
thrilled. 

“Do you know what that moon’s say- 
ing?’’ asked he. In his voice was that 
exquisite tone that enabled him to make 
even commonplaces lift great audiences to 
their feet to cheer him wildly. 

She lifted soft, shining eyes to his. 
‘“What?’’ she inquired under her breath. 
She had forgotten her schemes, her resent- 
ments, her make-believe of every kind. 
““What—Joshua?”’ she repeated. 

“Tt’s saying: ‘Hurry up, you silly 
children, down there! Don’t you know 
that life isa minute and youth a second?’”’ 
And now both his arms were round her 
and one of her hands lay upon his shoulder. 

‘Life a minute—youth a second,” she 
murmured. 

“Do you think I’d scratch you horribly 
if I kissed you—Rita?”’ 

She lowered her eyes but not her face. 
“You might try—Josh.” 
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H HERE were thirty or forty personally- 
: addressed letters, the daily heritage of 

; the head of a great business establish- 
~ment; and a plain, yellow-wrapped package 
about the size of a cigarette-box, 
some three inches long, two inches 

wide and one inch deep. It was 
"neatly tied up with thin, scarlet 
twine, and innocent of markings 
except for the superscription in a 
“precise, copper-plate hand, and the 
_ smudge of the postmark across the 
_ten-cent stamp in the upper right- 
_hand corner. The imprint of the 
cancellation, faintly decipherable, 
showed that the package had been 
mailed at the Madison Square sub- 
station at half-past seven o’clock 
of the previous evening. 

h Mr. Henry Latham, president 

‘and active head of the H. Latham 
ECompany, manufacturing jewelers 
in Fifth Avenue, found the letters 
| and the package on his desk when 
he entered his private office a few 
minutes past nine o’clock. The 
simple fact that the package bore 
| no return address or identifying 
| mark of any sort caused him to pick 
| it up and examine it, after which he 
‘shook it inquiringly. Then, with 
kindling curiosity, he snipped the 

scarlet thread with a pair of silver 
' scissors,and unfolded the wrappings. 
Bside was a glazed paper box, such 
as jewelers use, but still there was 
‘ho mark, no printing, either on top 
or bottom. 

gk The cover of the box came off 
‘in Mr. Latham’s hand, disclosing a 
bed of white cotton. He removed 
‘the downy, upper layer, and there 
_—there, nestling against the snowy 
background, blazed a single splen- 
did diamond, of six, perhaps seven, 
carats. Myriad colors played in its 
blue-white depths, sparkling, flash- 
ing, dazzling in the subdued light. 
| Mr. Latham drew one long, quick 
| breath, and walked over to the 
_ window to examine the stone in the 
ull glare of day. 

A minute or more passed, a 
mee of wonder, admiration, 
allurement, and at last he ventured 
lift the diamond from the box. 
Tt was perfect, so far as he could see; perfect in cutting and color and depth, prismatic, 
| radiant, bewilderingly gorgeous. Its value? Even he could not offer an opinion—only 
the appraisement of his expert would be worth listening to on that point. But one 
thing he knew instantly—in the million-dollar stock of precious stones stored away in 
‘the vaults of the H. Latham Company, there was not one to compare with this. 
| $ At length, as he stared at it fascinated, he remembered that he didn’t know its owner, 
| and for the second time he examined the wrappings, the box inside and out, and 

finally he lifted out the lower layer of cotton, seeking a fugitive card or mark of some 

| gort. Surely the owner of so valuable a stone would not be so careless as to send it 
this way, through the mail—unregistered—without some method of identification! 
other sharp scrutiny of box and cotton and wrappings left him in deep perplexity. 
‘Then another idea came. One of the letters, of course! The owner of the diamond 
d sent it this way, perhaps to be set, and had sent instructions under another 
' cover. An absurd, even a reckless thing to do, but ——! And Mr. Latham attacked 
| the heap of letters neatly stacked up in front of him. There were thirty-six of them, 
| but not one even remotely hinted at diamonds. In order to be perfectly sure Mr. 
atham went through his mail a second time. Perhaps the letter of instructions had 
come addressed to the company, and had gone to the secretary, Mr. Flitcroft. 

_ He arose to summon Mr. Flitcroft from an adjoining room, then changed his mind 
long enough carefully to replace the diamond in the box and thrust the box into a 
pigeonhole of his desk. Then he called Mr. Flitcroft in. 

“Have you gone through your morning mail?” Mr. Latham inquired of the secretary. 
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“Yes,” hereplied. ‘I have just finished.” 

“Did you happen to come across a letter 
bearing on — that is, was there a letter to- 
day, or has there been a letter, of instructions 
as to a single large diamond which 
was to come, or had come, by mail?” 

“No, nothing,’ replied Mr. 
Flitecroft promptly. ‘‘ The only let- 
ter received to-day which referred 
to diamonds was a notification of 
a shipment from South Africa.” 

Mr. Latham thoughtfully 
drummed on his desk. 

“Well, I’m expecting some such 
letter,” he explained at last. “‘ When 
it comes please call it to my atten- 
tion. Send my stenographer in.” 

Mr. Flitcroft nodded and with- 
drew; and fer an hour or more Mr. 
Latham was engrossed in the rou- 
tine of correspondence. There was 
only an occasional glance at the box 
in the pigeonhole, and momentary 
fits of abstraction, to indicate an 
unabated interest and growing curi- 
osity in the diamond. The last letter 
was finished, and the stenographer 
arose to go out. 

“Please ask Mr. Czenki to come 
here,’ Mr. Latham directed. 

And after a while Mr. Czenki ap- 
peared. He wasa spare little man, 
with beady, black eyes, bushy brows, 
and a sinister scar extending from 
the point of his chin across the right 
jaw. Mr. Czenki drew a salary of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
from the H. Latham Company, and 
was worth twice that much. He 
was the diamond expert of the firm; 
and for five or six years his had been 
the final word as to quality and 
value. He had been a laborer in 
the South African diamond fields— 
the scar was an assegai thrust— 
aboutthetime Cecil Rhodes’ grip was 
first felt there; later hewasemployed 
as an expert by Barney Barnato at 
Kimberly, and finally he went to 
London with Adolph Zeidt. Mr. 
Latham nodded as he entered, and 
took the box from the pigeonhole. 

“‘Here’s something I’d like you 
to look at,’”’ he remarked. 

Mr. Czenki removed the cover 
and turned the glittering stone out 
into his hand. For a minute or more he stood still examining it, as he turned and 
twisted it in his fingers, then walked over to a window, adjusted a magnifying glass in 
his left eye and continued the scrutiny. Mr. Latham swung around in his chair and 
stared at him intently. 

“It’s the most perfect blue-white I’ve ever seen,’ 
“‘T dare say it’s the most perfect in the world.” 

Mr.. Latham arose suddenly and strode over to Mr. Czenki, who was twisting the 
jewel in his fingers, singling out, dissecting, studying the colorful flashes, measuring 
the facets with practiced eyes, weighing it on his fingertips, seeking a possible flaw. 

“The cutting is very fine,” the expert went on. “Of course I would have to use 
instruments to tell me if it is mathematically correct; and the weight, I imagine, is—is 
about six carats, perhaps a fraction more.” 

“What's it worth?” asked Mr. Latham. ‘Approximately, I mean?” 

““We know the color is perfect,’’ explained Mr. Czenki precisely. ‘If, in addition, 
the cutting is perfect, and the depth is right, and the weight is six carats or a fraction 
more, it’s worth—in other words, if that is the most perfect specimen in existence, as 
it seems to be, it’s worth whatever you might choose to demand for it—twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty thousand dollars. With this color, and assuming it to be six carats, 
even if badly cut, it would be worth ten or twelve thousand.” 

Mr. Latham mopped his brow. And this had come by mail, unregistered! 

“Tt would not be possible to say where—where such a stone came from—what 
country ?”’ Mr. Latham inquired curiously. “‘ What’s your opinion?” 
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* the expert announced at last. 


The expert shook his head. “If I had to guess I should 
say Brazil, of course,” he replied; ‘‘but that would be 
merely because the most perfect blue-white diamonds 
come from Brazil. They are found all over the world— 
in Africa, Russia, India, China, even in the United States. 
The simple fact that this color is perfect makes conjecture 
useless.’’ 

Mr. Latham lapsed into silence, and for a time paced 
back and forth across his office; Mr. Czenki stood waiting. 

“Please get the exact weight,’ Mr. Latham requested 
abruptly. ‘Also test the cutting. It came into my pos- 
session in ratheran—an unusual manner, and I’m curious.” 

The expert went out. An hour later he returned and 
placed the white, glazed box on the desk before Mr. 
Latham. 

“The weight is six and three-sixteenths carats,’ he 
stated. ‘‘The depth is absolutely perfect, according to the 
diameter of the girdle. The bezel facets are mathematic- 
ally correct to the minutest fraction—thirty-three, includ- 
ing the table. The facets on the collet side are equally 
exact, twenty-five including the collet—or fifty-eight facets 
in all. AsI said, the color is flawless. In other words,” he 
continued without hesitation, ‘‘I should say, speaking as 
an expert, that it is the most perfect diamond existing in 
the world to-day.” 

Mr. Latham had been staring at him mutely, and he 
still sat so for an instant after Mr. Czenki had finished. 

“‘ And its value?”’ he asked at last. 

“Tts value!”” Mr. Czenki repeated musingly. ‘“‘ You 
know, Mr. Latham,” he went on suddenly, ‘‘there are a 
hundred experts, commissioned by royalty, scouring the 
diamond markets of the world for such stones as this. 
So, if you are looking for a sale and a price, by all means 
offer it abroad first.’’ He lifted the sparkling, iridescent 
jewel from the box again, and gazed at it reflectively. 
“There is not one stone belonging to the British crown, 
for instance, which would compare with this.” 

“Not even the Koh-i-noor?’”’ Mr. Latham demanded, 
surprised. 

Mr. Czenki shook his head. 

“Not even the Koh-i-noor. It is larger, that’s all—a 
fraction more than one hundred and six carats, but it has 
neither the coloring nor the cutting of this.’”’ There wasa 
pause. ‘‘Would it be impertinent if I ask who owns 
this?” 

“‘T don’t know,” replied Mr. Latham slowly. ‘I don’t 
know; but it isn’t ours. Perhaps later I’ll be able to 

“T beg your pardon,” the expert interrupted courte- 
ously, and there was a slight expression of surprise on his 
thin, scarred face. ‘Is that all?” 

Mr. Latham nodded absently and Mr. Czenki left the 
room. A little while later, when Mr. Latham started out 
to luncheon, he thrust the white, glazed box into an inside 
pocket. It had occurred to him that Schultze— Gustave 
Schultze, the greatest importer of precious stones in 
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America—was usually at the club where he 
had luncheon, and : 

He found Mr. Schultze, a huge, blond 
German, sitting at a table in an alcove, 
alone, gazing out-upon Fifth Avenue in 
deep abstraction, with perplexed wrinkles 
about his blue eyes. The German glanced 
around at him quickly and proceeded to 
draw out a chair on the opposite side of the 
table. 

“Sid down, Laadham, sid down,’ he 
invited explosively. ‘‘I haf yust send der 
vaiter to der delephone to ask Se 

There was a restrained note of excite- 
ment in the German’s voice, but at the 
moment it was utterly lost upon Mr. 
Latham. 

“Schultze, you’ve probably imported 
more diamonds in the last ten years than 
any other half-dozen men in the United 
States,’ he interrupted. ‘‘I have some- 
thing here I want you to see. Perhaps, at 
some time, it may have passed through 
your hands.” 

He placed the glazed box on the table. 
For an instant the German stared at it with 
amazed eyes, then one fat hand darted 
toward it, and he spilled the diamond out 
on the napkin in his plate. Then he sat 
gazing as if fascinated by the lambent, 
darting flashes deep from the blue-white 
heart. 

“Mein Gott, Laadham!”’ he exclaimed, 
and with fingers which shook alittle he lifted 
the stone and squinted through it toward 
the light, with critical eyes. Mr. Latham 
was leaning forward on the table, waiting, 
watching, listening. 

“Well?” he queried impatiently, at 
last. 

“Laadham, id is der miracle!” Mr. 
Schultze explained solemnly, with his 
characteristic, whimsical philosophy. ‘I 
haf der dupligade of id, Laadham—der 
dwin, der liddle brudder. Zee here!” 

From an inner pocket he produced a glazed white box, 
identical with that which Mr. Latham had just set down, 
then carefully laid the cover aside. 

“Took, Laadham, look!” 

Mr. Latham looked—and gasped! Here was the 
counterpart of the mysterious diamond which still lay in 
Mr. Schultze’s outstretched palm. 

“Dey are dwins, Laadham,’”’ remarked the German 
quaintly, finally. ‘‘Id came by der mail in dis morning— 
yust like das, wrapped in paper, bud mit no marks, no 
name, no nodings. Id yust came!” 

With his right hand Mr. Latham lifted the duplicate 
diamond from its cotton bed, and with his left took the 
other from the German’s hand. Then, side by side, he 
examined them; color, cutting, diameter, depth, all seemed 
to be the same. 

““Dwins, I dell you,’”’ repeated Mr. Schultze stolidly. 
“ Dweedledum und Dweedledee, born of der same mudder 
und fadder. Laadham, id iss der miracle! Dey are der 
most beaudiful der world in—yust der pair of dem.” 

“Have you made,’’ Mr. Latham began, and there was 
an odd, uncertain note in his voice—“‘ Have you made an 
expert examination?” 

“T haf. I measure him, der deepness, der cudding, der 
facets, und id iss perfect. Und I take my own judgment 
of a diamond, Laadham, before any 
man der vorld in but Czenki.”’ 

“And the weight?” 

“Prezizely six und d’ree-sixdeendh 
carads. Dere iss nod more as a differ- 
ence of a d’irty-second bedween dem?” 

Mr. Latham regarded the importer 
steadily, the while he fought back an 
absurd, nervous thrill in his voice. 

“There isn’t that much, Schultze. 
Their weight is exactly the same.” 

For a long time the two men sat star- 
ing at each other unseeingly. Finally 
the German, with a prodigious Teu- 
tonic sigh, replaced the diamond from 
Mr. Latham’s right hand in one of the 
glazed boxes and carefully stowed it 
away in a cavernous pocket; Mr. 
Latham mechanically disposed of the 
other in the same manner. 

“Whose are they?” he demanded at 
length. ‘‘ Why are they sent to us like 
this, with no name, no letter of expla- 
nation? Until I saw the stone you 
have I had believed this other had been 
sent to me by some careless fool for 
setting, perhaps, and that a letter 
would follow it. I merely brought it 
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here on the chance 
that it was one of your 


helplessly. 
does it mean?” 

Mr. Schultze 
shrugged his huge 
shoulders and 
thoughtfully flicked 
the ashes from his 
cigar into the con- 
sommé. 

“You know, Laad- 
ham,” he said slowly, 
“dey don’t pick wy 
diamonds like do 
on der streed gorn 
I didn’t believe 
vas a stone of so b 
ness in der Unid 
States whose own 
I didn’t know id va 
Dose dat are here 
haf bring in myself, 
mostly—dose I did 
nod I haf kept dra 
of. I don’d kno 
Laadham, I don 
know. Der longer [ 


ee 
it 


pleted a scant lunch 


ns eon in silence. 
TURING | uperat 


“Obviously,” re 
bey) marked Mr. Latha 
as he laid his nap 
aside, ‘‘the diamon 
were sent to us by the same person; obviously they were 
sent to us with a purpose; obviously we will, in time, 
hear from the person who sent them; obviously they were 
intended to be perfectly matched; so let’s see if they ar 
Come to my office and let Mr. Czenki see the one y 
have.” He hesitated an instant. ‘‘Suppose you let me 
take it. We'll try an experiment.” — 

He carefully placed the jewel which the Ge 
handed to him in an outside pocket, and together they 
went to his office. Mr. Czenki appeared, in answer to a 
summons, and Mr. Latham gave him the German’s box. 

“That’s the diamond you examined for me this morn- 
ing, isn’t it?” he inquired. - 

Mr. Czenki turned it out into his hand and scrutinized 
it perfunctorily. 

“Yes,” he replied after a moment. 

“Are you quite certain?’ Mr. Latham insisted. 

Something in the tone caused Mr. Czenki to raise hi 
beady, black eyes questioningly for an instant, after which 
he walked over to a window and adjusted his magnifying 
glass again. For a minute or more he stood there, then: 

“Tt’s the same stone,” he announced positively. 

“Td iss der miracle, Laadham, when Czenki make der 
misdake!” the German exploded suddenly. “Show him 
der odder von.” 

Mr. Czenki glanced from one to the other with quick, 
inquisitive glance; then, without a word, Mr. Latham 
produced the second box and opened it. The exper 
stared incredulously at the two perfect stones and finally 
placing them side by side on a sheet of paper, returned 4 | 
the window and sat down. Mr. Latham and Mr. Schultze 
stood beside him looking on curiously as he turned and 
twisted the jewels under his powerful glass. 

“Asa matter of fact,” asked Mr. Latham pointedly 
last, ‘“you would not venture to say which of those stones 
it was you examined this morning, would you?” } 

“No,” responded Mr. Czenki curtly, “not without 
weighing them.”’ ‘ 

“ And if the weight is identical?” 

“No,” said Mr. Czenki again. 


“If the weight is the 


ish haste and found—nothing; Mr. Schultze achieved tl 
same result more ponderously. On the following morni 
the mail still brought nothing. About eleven o’clock J 
Latham’s desk ’phone rang. 
“Come to my offiz,”” requested Mr. Schultze, in guttur 
excitement. “Mein Gott, Laadham, der—come to mj 
offiz, Laadham, und bring der diamond!” ‘4 
Mr. Latham went. Including himself there were 


a 


heads of the five greatest jewel establishments in America 


representing, perhaps, one-tenth of the diamond trade of 
the country, in Mr. Schultze’s office. He found the ins 
— four gathered around a small table, and on this table— 
Latham gasped as he looked—lay four replicas of a 
mysterious diamond in his pocket. 
_ “Pud id down here, Laadham,” directed Mr. Schultze. 
- “Dey’re all dwins alike—Dweedledums und Dweedle- 
deeses.’’ 
_ Mr. Latham silently placed the fifth diamond on the 
table, and for a minute or more the five men stood still 
and gazed, first at the diamonds, then at one another, and 
then again at the diamonds. Mr. Solomon, the crisply- 
spoken head of Solomon, Berger & Co., broke the silence. 
_ “These all came yesterday morning by mail, one to 
each of us, just as the one came to you,” he informed Mr. 
Latham. “Mr. Harris here, of Harris and Blacklock, 
learned that I had received such a stone, and brought the 
one he had received for comparison. We made some 
inquiries together and found that a duplicate had been 
eceived by Mr. Stoddard, of Hale-Stoddard-Higginson. 
The three of us came here to see if Mr. Schultze could give 
s any information, and he telephoned for you.” 
_ Mr. Latham listened blankly. 
_ “Tt’s positively beyond belief,’’ he burst out. 
what does it mean?” 
__ “Td means,” the German importer answered philosoph- 
ically, ‘dat if diamonds like dese keep popping up like dis, 
dat in anoder d’ree months dey vill nod be yorth more as 
_ five cents a bucketful.”’ 
The truth of the observation came to the four others 
simultaneously. Hitherto there had been only the sense 
of wonder and admiration; now came the definite knowl- 
| edge that diamonds, even of such great size and beauty as 


“What— 


; BOUT noon their father bounced into the gym- 
B nasium, where they had just finished their fencing 
| lesson. 

“Did any of you three go into the laboratory this morn- 
| ing?” he demanded, his rich voice terminating in a sort of 
musical bellow, like the blast of a mellow French horn on 
2 touring-car. 
The triplets—Flavilla, Drusilla and Sybilla—all clothed 
precisely alikein knee kilts, plastrons, gauntlets and masks, 
me to attention, saluting their parent with their foils. 
The Boznovian fencing mistress, Madame Tzinglala, grace- 
bully withdrew to the dressing-room and departed. 


these, would grow cheap if they were to be picked out of 
the void; and realization of this astonishing possibility 
brought five shrewd business brains to a unit of investiga- 
tion. First it was necessary to find how many other 
jewelers had received duplicates; then it was necessary to 
find whence they came. A plan was adopted, and an 
investigation ordered to begin at once. 

“‘Dere iss someding back of id, of course, 
Schultze. ‘Vas iss ? 
healdh!”’ 

During the next six days half a score of private detect- 
ives were at work on the mystery, with the slender clews 
at hand. They scanned hotel registers, quizzed paper-box 
manufacturers, pestered stamp clerks, bedeviled postal 
officials, and the sum total of their knowledge was nega- 
tive, save in the fact that they established beyond question 
that only these five men had received the diamonds. 

And meanwhile the heads of the five greatest jewel 
houses in New York were assiduous in their search for that 
copper-plate superscription in their daily mail. On the 
morning of the eighth day it came. Mr. Latham was 
nervously shuffling his unopened personal correspondence 
when he came upon it—a formal white, square envelope 
directed by that same copper-plate hand which had directed 
the boxes. He dropped into his chair, and opened the 
envelope with eager fingers. Inside was this letter: 


My Dear Sir: 

One week ago I took the liberty of sending to you, and 
to each of four other leading jewelers of this city whose 
names you know, a single large diamond of rare cutting 
and color. Please accept this as a gift from me, and be 
good enough to convey my compliments to the other four 
gentlemen, and assure them that theirs, too, were gifts. 


” declared Mr. 
Dey are nod being send for our 


Tee Or So tee Rh eAn hee Bee DD 


“Which of you three girls went into the laboratory this 
morning?” repeated their father impatiently. 

The triplets continued to stand in a neat row, the but- 
tons of their foils aligned and resting on the hardwood 
floor. In graceful unison they removed their masks; 
three flushed and unusually pretty faces regarded the 
author of their being attentively—more attentively still 
when that round and ruddy gentleman, executing a facial 
contortion, screwed his monocle into an angry left eye 
and glared. 

“Didn’t I warn you to keep out of that laboratory?” he 
asked wrathfully; ‘‘didn’t I explain to you that it was 
none of your business? I believe I informed you that 
whatever is locked up in that room is no concern of yours. 
Didn’t 1?” 

“Yes, Pa-pah.” 

“Well, confound it, what did you go in for, then?”’ 

An anxious silence was his answer. 

“You didn’t all go in, did you?”’ he demanded in a 
melodious bellow. 

“Oh, no, Pa-pah!” 

“Did two of you go?”’ 

““Oh-h, n-o, Pa-pah!” 

“‘Well, which one did?” 

The line of beauty wavered for a moment; then Sybilla 
stepped slowly to the front, three paces, and halted with 
downcast eyes. 

“T told you not to, didn’t I?” said her father, scowling 
the monocle out of his eye and reinserting it. 

“Y-yes, Pa-pah.” 

“But you did?” 

“Y-ves 

“That will do! Flavilla! Drusilla! You are excused,” 
dismissing the two guiltless triplets with a wave of the 
terrible eyeglass; and when they had faced to the rear 
and retired in good order, closing the door behind them, 
he regarded his delinquent daughter in wrathy and rubi- 
cund dismay. 

“‘What did you see in that laboratory?” he demanded. 

Sybilla began to count on her fingers. ‘‘As I walked 
around the room I noticed jars, bottles, tubes, lamps, 
retorts, blowpipes, batteries 

‘Did you notice a small, shiny machine that somewhat 
resembles the interior economy of a watch?” 

“Yes, Pa-pah, but I haven’t come to that yet 

“Did you go near it?”’ 

“Quite near MA 

“You didn’t touch it, did you?” 

“T was going to tell you y 

“Did you?” he bellowed musically. 
Sybilla!” 

“Y-yes—I did.” 

“What did you suppose it to be?” 

“T thought—we all thought—that you kept a wireless 
telephone instrument in there g 

““Why? Just because I happen to be president of the 
Amalgamated Wireless Trust Company ?”’ 


“Answer me, 
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Believe me, I had no intention of making a mystery of 
this. It was necessary to definitely attract your attention, 
and I could conceive of no more certain way than in this 
manner. In return for the value of the jewels I shall ask 
that you and the four othersconcerned give me an audience 
in your office on Thursday afternoon next at three o’clock; 
that you make known this request to the others; and that 
three experts whose judgment you will all accept shall 
meet with us. 

I believe you will appreciate the necessity of secrecy in 
this matter, for the present at least. 

Respectfully, 
E. VAN CORTLANDT WYNNE. 


They were on hand promptly, all of them— Mr. Latham, 
Mr. Schultze, Mr. Solomon, Mr. Stoddard and Mr. 
Harris. The experts agreed upon were the unemotional 
Mr. Czenki, Mr. Cawthorne, an Englishman in the employ 
of Solomon, Berger & Co., and Mr. Schultze, who gravely 
admitted that he was the first expert in the land, after Mr. 
Czenki, and whose opinion of himself was unanimously 
accepted by the others. The meeting place was the 
directors’ room of the H. Latham Company. 

At one minute of three o’clock a clerk entered with a 
card, and handed it to Mr. Latham. 

“Mr. E. van Cortlandt Wynne,’” Mr. Latham read 
aloud, and every man in the room moved a little in his 
chair. Then: ‘Show him in here, please.” 

“Now, gendlemens,” observed Mr. Schultze senten- 
tiously, ‘‘ ve shall zee vat ve shall zee.”’ 

The clerk went out and a moment later Mr. Wynne 
appeared. He was tall and rather slender, alert of eyes, 
graceful of person; perfectly self-possessed and sure of 
himself, yet without one trace of egotism in manner or 

(Continued on Page 22) 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


K A R L AN = DEF RSS Orn 


““Oh-h, N-o, Pa-pah!’’ 


And we were dying to see a wireless telephone 
I thought I’d like to call up Central— 
What is 


“Yes. 
work. 
just to be sure I could make the thing go 
the matter, Pa-pah?”’ 

He dropped into a wadded armchair and motioned 
Sybilla to a seat opposite. Then with another frightful 
facial contortion he reimbedded the monocle. 

“‘So you deliberately opened that door and went in to 
rummage?” 

“No,” said the girl; “‘we were—skylarking a little, on 
our way to the gymnasium; and I gave Drusilla a little 
shove toward the laboratory door, and then Flavilla 


pushed me—very gently—and somehow I—the door flew 
open and my mask fell off and rolled inside; and I went in 
after it. That is how it happened—partly.” 

She lifted her dark and very beautiful eyes to her stony 
parent, then they dropped, and she began tracing figures 
and arabesques on the polished floor with the point of her 
foil. ‘‘That is partly how,’ she repeated. 

‘“What is the other part?” 

“The other part was that, having unfortunately dis- 
obeyed you, and being already in the room, I thought I 
might as well stay and take 
a little peep around ——” 

Her father fairly bounced 
in his padded chair. The 
velvet-eyed descendant of 
Eve shot a fearful glance at 
him and continued, still 
casually tracing invisible 
arabesques with her foil’s 
point. 

“You see, don’t you,” she 
said, ‘‘that being actually 
in, I thought I might as well 
do something before I came 
out again, which would make 
my disobedience worth the 
punishment. Sol firstpicked 
up my mask, then I took a 
scared peep around. There 
were only jars and bottles 
and things. I was 
dreadfully disappointed. 

The certainty of being pun- 

ished and then, after all, caf 
seeing nothing but bottles, 
did seem rather unfair. . . . 
So I—walked around to— 
to see if I could find some- 
thing to look at which would 
repay me for the punishment. 


There is a proverb, 
isn’t there, Pa-pah?—something about being executed for 


te 


a lamb 

“Go on!” he said sharply. 

“Well, all I could find that looked as though I had no 
business to touch it was a little jeweled machine i 

“That was it! Did you touch it?” 

“Yes, several times. Was it a wireless?” 

“Never mind! Yes, it’s one kind of a wireless instru- 
ment. Go on!” 

Sybilla shook her head: 

““T’m sure I don’t see why you are so disturbingly em- 
phatic; because I haven’t an idea how to send or receive 
a wireless message, and I hadn’t the vaguest notion how 
that machine might work. I tried very hard to make it 
go; I turned several screws and pushed all the push- 
buttons ——” 

Mr. Carr emitted a hollow, despairing sound—a sort of 
musical groan—and feebly plucked at space. 

“T tried every lever, screw and spring,” she went on 
calmly, ‘“‘but the machine must have been out of order, for 
I only got one miserable little spark i 

“You got a spark?” 

“Yes—just a tiny, noiseless atom of white fire 

Her father bounced to his feet and waved both hands 
at her distractedly. 

“Do you know what you’ve done?” he bellowed. 

“'N-no 

“Well, you’ve prepared yourself to fall in love! And 
you’ve probably induced some indescribable pup to fall in 
love with you! And that’s what you’ve done!” 

» In—tlove!”? 

“Yes, you have!” 

“But how can a common wireless telephone 

“Tt’s another kind of a wireless. Your brother-in-law, 
William Destyn, invented it; I’m backing it and experi- 
menting with it. I told you to keep out of that room. I 
hung up a sign on the door: ‘Danger! Keep out!’” 

““W-was that thing—loaded?” 

“Yes, it was loaded!”’ 

“W-what with?”’ 

“Waves!”’ shouted her father furiously. ‘‘ Psychic 
waves! You little ninny, we’ve just discovered that the 
world and everything in it is enveloped in psychic waves, 
as well as invisible electric currents. The minute you got 
near that machine and opened the receiver, waves from 
your subconscious personality flowed into it. And the 
minute you touched that spring and got a spark, your 
psychic waves had signaled, by wireless, the subconscious 
personality of some young man—some insufferable pup— 
who'll come from wherever he is at present—from the 
world’s end if need be—and fall in love with you.”’ 

Mr. Carr jumped ponderously up and down in pure 
fury; his daughter regarded him in calm consternation. 

“Tam so very, very sorry,” she said; ‘‘but Iam quite 
certain that I am not going to fall in love a 

“You can’t help it,” roared her father, “if that instru- 
ment worked.” 

“Ts—is that what it’s f-for?” 


” 


” 
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“That's what it’s invented for; that’s why I’m putting 
a million into it. Anybody on earth desiring to meet the 
person with whom they’re destined, some time or other, 
to fall in love, can come to us, in confidence, buy a ticket, 
and be hitched on to the proper psychic connection which 
insures speedy courtship and marriage— Damnation!” 

“Pa-pah !” 

“T can’t help it! Any self-respecting, God-fearing 
father would swear! Do you think I ever expected to 
have my daughters mixed up with this machine? My 
daughters wooed, 
engaged and mar- 
ried by machinery ! 
And yow’re only 
eighteen; do you 
hear me? I won’t 
have it! Ill cer- 
tainly not haveit!”’ 

“But, dears 1 
don’t in the least 
intend to fall in 
love and marry at 
eighteen. And if— 
he—really —comes, 
Til tell him very 
frankly that Icould 
not think of falling 
pels : in love. Ill quietly 

Me explain that the 
ee machine went off 
bymistakeandthat 
Tam only eighteen; 
and that Flavilla 
and Drusilla and I 
are not to come out 
until next winter. 
That,” she added 
innocently, ‘‘ ought 
to hold him.” 

“The thing to do,’’ said her father, gazing fixedly at her, 
“is to keep you in your room until you’re twenty!” 

“Oh, Pa-pah !” 

Mr. Carr smote his florid brow. 

“You'll stay in for a week, anyway!” he thundered 
mellifluously. “No motoring party for you! That’s your 
punishment. You'll be safe for to-day, anyhow; and by 
evening William Destyn will be back from Boston and 
Ill consult him as to the safest way to keep you out of the 
path of this whipper-snapper you have managed to wake 
up—evoke—stir out of space —wherever he may be—who- 
ever he may be—whatever he chances to call himself te 

“George,” she murmured involuntarily. 

“What ! !” 

She looked at her father, abashed, confused. 

“How absurd of me,” she said. ‘‘I don’t know why I 
should have thought of that name, George; or why 
I should have said it out loud—that way—I really 
don’t a 

“Who do you know named George?” 

““N-nobody in particular that I can think of 

“Sybilla! Be honest!”’ 

“Really, I don’t; I am always honest.”’ 

He knew she was truthful, always; but he said: 

“Then why the devil did you look—er—so, so moonily 
at me and call me George?”’ 

“T can’t imagine—I can’t understand 

“Well, J can! You don’t realize it, but that cub’s name 
must be George! Ill look out for the Georges. I’m glad 
I’ve been warned. I'll see that no two-legged object 
named George enters this house! You'll never go any- 
where where there’s anybody named George either, if I 
can prevent it.” 

“T—I don’t want to,” 


With a Shudder 
of Disdain She 
Dropped on to 
a Lounge 


” 


she returned, almost ready to 


” 


ery. “‘‘You are very cruel to me 
“T wish to be. I.desire to be a monster!” he retorted 
fiercely. ‘‘ You’re an exceedingly bad, ungrateful, unduti- 


ful, disobedient and foolish child. Your sisters and I are 
going to motor to Westchester and lunch there with your 
sister and your latest brother-in-law. And if they ask 
why you didn’t come I'll tell them that it’s because you’re 
undutiful, and that you are not to stir outdoors for a week, 
or see anybody who comes into this house!” 

““I—I suppose I d-deserve it,’’ she acquiesced tearfully. 
“Tm quite ready to be disciplined, and quite willing not 
to see anybody named George—ever! Besides, you have 
scared me d-dreadfully! I—I don’t want to go out of the 
house.” 

And when her father had retired with a bounce she 
remained alone in the gymnasium, eyes downcast, lips 
quivering. Later still, sitting in precisely the same posi- 
tion, she heard the soft whir of the touring-car outside; 
then the click of the closing door. 

“There they go,” she said to herself, “‘and they’ll have 
such a jolly time, and all those very agreeable Westchester 
young men will be there—particularly Mr. Montmo- 
rency. I did like him awfully; besides, his name 
is Julian, so it is p-perfectly safe to like him—and I did 
want to see how Sacharissa looks after her bridal trip.” 


December 19, 1908 } 


Her lower lip trembled; she steadied it between her 
teeth, gazed miserably at the floor, and beat a desolate 
tattoo on it with the tip of her foil. ] 

“T am being well paid for my disobedience,” she — 
whimpered. ‘“‘ Now I can’t go out for a week; and it’s 
April; and when I do go out I’ll be so anxious all the while, - 
peeping furtively at every man who passes and wonder- 
ing whether his name might be George. 
it is going to be horridly awkward, too. r 
their bringing up some harmless dancing man named 
George to present to me next winter, and I, terrified, pick~ 7 
ing up my débutante skirts and running. . . . 1G | 
actually be obliged to flee from every man until I know — 
his name isn’t George. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What 
an awful outlook for this summer when we open the house - 
at Oyster Bay! What a terrible vista for next winter!” 

She naively dabbed a tear from her long lashes with the 
back of her gauntlet. 

Her maid came, announcing luncheon, but she wo 
have none of it, nor any other offered office, including a 


bath and a house-gown. a 
she said, “and 


“You go away somewhere, Bowles,” 
please, don’t come near me, and don’t let anybody come — 
anywhere in my distant vicinity, because I am y-very un-_ 
happy, Bowles, and deserve to be—and I—I desire to be 
alone with c-conscience.” ; 

“But, Miss Sybilla : 

“No, no, no! I don’t even wish to hear your voice—or 


anybody’s. I don’t wish to hear a single human sound of — 
any description. I—what is that scraping noise in th 
library?” 


““A man, Miss Sybilla 

“A man! W-what’s his name?” 

“T don’t know, miss. He’s a workman—a paper- 
hanger.” 

ce Oh! ! ” 

“Did you wish me to ask him to stop, miss?” | 

Sybilla laughed: ‘‘ No, thank you.” And she continued, — 
amused at herself after her maid had withdrawn, strollin 
about the gymnasium, making passes with her foil at ring, — 
bar and punching-bag. Her anxiety, too, was subsiding. — 
The young have no very great capacity, for continue 


her foil, she mused aloud at her ease: 
“‘What an extraordinary and horrid machine! , 
How can it do such exceedingly common things? And 
what a perfectly unpleasant way to fall in love—by 
machinery! I had rather not know who I am 
some day to—to like—vyery much. It is far 
more interesting to meet a man by accident, and never 
suspect you may ever come to care for him, than to buy a _ 
ticket, walk over to a machine full of psychic waves and 
ring up some strange man somewhere on earth.” | 
With a shudder of disdain she dropped on to a lounge ~ 
and took her face between both hands. 
She was like her sisters, tall, prettily built and articu- 


graceful when lounging, no matter what position her sli 
limbs fell into, 

And now, in her fencing skirts of black and her black 
stockings, she was exceedingly ornamental, with the severe 
lines of the plastron accenting the white throat and chin, 
and the scarlet heart blazing over her own little heart — 
unvexed by such details as love and lovers. Yes, unvexed; 
for she had about come to the conclusion that her father 
had frightened her more than was necessary; that the 
instrument had not really done its worst; in fact, that. 
although she had been very disobedient, she had had a 
rather narrow escape; and nothing more serious than 
paternal displeasure was likely to be visited upon her. 

Which comforted her to an extent that brought a return 
of appetite; and she rang for luncheon, and ate it with 
the healthy nonchalance usually so characteristic of her 
and her sisters, 

“Now,” she reflected, ‘‘I’ll have to wait an hour for — 
my bath’’—one of the inculcated principles of domestic 
hygiene. So, rising, she strolled across the gymnasium, ~ 
easting about for something interesting to do. 

She looked out of the back windows. In New York the 
view from back windows is not imposing. 

Tiring of the inartistic prospect she sauntered out and — 
downstairs to see what her maid might be about. Bowles 
was sewing; Sybilla looked on for a while with languid 
interest, then, realizing that a long day of punishment w: 
before her, that she deserved it, and that she ought to 
perform some act of penance, started contritely for the — 
library with resolute intentions toward Henry James. 

As she entered she noticed that the bookshelves, reach- — 


a T-square. 
“The paper-hanger man,’ she said. ‘‘He’s gone 
lunch. I'll have time to seize on Henry James and flee 
Now Henry James, like some other sacred conventio: 
was, in that ibrary, a movable feast. Sometimes he stoo 


” 


neatly arranged on one shelf, sometimes on another. There 
was no counting on Henry. 

Sybilla lifted the sheets from the face of one case and 

peered closer. Henry was not visible. She lifted the 


_ Sybilla peeped into a third case. Then a very unedi- 
fying thing occurred. Surely, surely, this was Sybilla’s 
disobedient day. She saw a forbidden book glimmering in 
old, gilded leather—she saw its classic back turned mock- 
ngly toward her—the whole allure of the volume was 
mpudent, dog-eared, devil-may-care-who-reads-me. 

_ She took it out, replaced it, looked hard, hard for Henry, 

ound him not, glanced sideways at the dog-eared one, 
took a step sideways. 

‘ “T’ll just see where it was printed,” she said to herself, 
‘drawing out the book and backing off hastily—so hastily 
that she came into collision with the sawhorse table, and 
the paste splashed out of the bucket. 

But Sybilla paid no heed; she was examining the title 

page of old Dog-ear: a rather wonderful title page, printed 

jn fascinating red and black with flourishes. 

— “T’ll just see whether ” And the smooth, white 

fingers hesitated; but she had caught a glimpse of an 

' ancient engraving on the next page—a very quaint one, 
that held her fascinated. 

_ “T wonder uy 
She turned the next page. The first paragraph of the 

famous classic began deliciously. After a few moments she 

ughed, adding to herself: ‘‘I can’t see what harm My 

There was no harm. Her father had meant another 

| book; but Sybilla did not know that. 

“Tl just glance through it to—to—be sure that I 

| mustn’t read it.” 

__ She laid one hand on the paper-hanger’s table, vaulted 

_up sideways, and, seated on the top, legs swinging, buried 

_ herself in the book, unconscious that the over- 

turned paste was slowly fastening her to the 

‘spattered table top. 

An hour later, hearing steps on the land- 
ing, she sprang—that is, she went through 
the graceful motions ‘of springing lightly 


tothe floor. But she had not budged an inch. 
No Gorgon’s head could have consigned her 

_to immovability more hopeless. 

Restrained from freedom by she knew not 

_ what, she made one frantic and demoralized 

_ effort—and sank back in terror at the ominous 

_ tearing sound. 

She was glued irrevocably to the table. 

A few moments later the paper-hanging 

young man entered, swinging an empty 

Be nner-pail, and halted in polite surprise 
before a flushed young girl in full fencing 

costume, who sat on his operating-table, feet 

“crossed, convulsively hugging a book to the 

scarlet heart embroidered on her plastron. 

i “T—hope you don’t mind my sitting here,” 
she managed to say. “I wanted to watch 

the work.” — 

_ “By all means,” he said pleasantly. 

me get you a chair ——”’ 

__ “No, thank you. I had rather sit th-this 

way. Please begin and don’t mind if I watch 

you.” 

| The young man appeared to be perplexed. 
_ “T’m afraid,’ he ventured, ‘‘that I jmay 

“require that table for cutting and 

_ “Please—if you don’t mind—begin to 
paste. Iam in-intensely interestedin p-past- ° © 
ing—I like to w-watch p-paper p-pasted on 

a w-wall.”’ 

._ Her small teeth chattered in spite of her; 

she strove to control her voice—strove to 

- eollect her wits. 

He stood irresolute, rather astonished, too. 
_ “T’m sorry,’ he said, ‘‘ but 

4 “Please paste; won’t you?”’ she asked. 

_ “Why, I’ve got to have that table to paste on 
: “Then d-don’t think of pasting. D-do anything else; 

‘eut out some strips. I am so interested in watching 

_p-paper-hangers cut out things 

_ “But I need the table for that, too ‘, 

t “No »you don’t. Youcan’t be a—a very skillful w-work- 

man if you’ve got to use your table for everything 

* He laughed. “You are quite right; I’m not a skillful 

_Paper-hanger.” 

“Then,” she said, “I am surprised that you came here 
paper our library, and I think you had better go back 
0 your shop and send a competent man.’ 

He laughed again. The paper-hanger’s youthful face 

was curiously attractive when he laughed—and otherwise, 

more or less. 

He said: “I came to paper this library because Mr. 

\ Carr was in a hurry, and I was the only man in the shop. 

cnt want to come. But they made me. . . 

| think they’re rather afraid of Mr. Carr in the shop. 
a. And this work must be finished to-day.” 


“Tet | 
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She did not know what to say; anything to keep him 
away from the table until she could think clearly. 
“W-why didn’t you want to come?” she asked, fighting 


for time. ‘‘ You said you didn’t want to come, didn’t 
you?” 

“Because,” he said, smiling, ‘“‘I don’t like to hang wall- 
paper.”’ 


“But if you are a paper-hanger by trade 

“‘T suppose you think me a real paper-hanger?”’ 

She was cautiously endeavoring to free one edge of her 
skirt; she nodded absently, then subsided, crimsoning, as 
a faint tearing of cloth sounded. 

“Go on,” she said hurriedly; 
is sointeresting. You say you adore paper-hanging 

“‘No, I don’t,” he returned, chagrined. ‘‘I say I hate it.” 

““Why do you do it then?”’ 

“Because my father thinks that every son of his who 
finishes college ought to be disciplined by learning a trade 
before he enters a profession. My oldest brother, De 
Courcy, learned to bé a blacksmith; my next brother, 
Algernon, ran a bakery; and since I left Harvard I’ve 
been slapping sheets of paper on people’s walls ——” 

“Harvard?”’ she repeated, bewildered. 

“Yes: I was 1907.” 

ce You i ” 

He looked down at his white overalls, smiling. 

“Does that astonish you, Miss Carr?—you are Miss 
Carr, I suppose © 

“Sy billa—yes—we’re—we're triplets,”’ 

“The beauti—the—the Carr triplets! 
of them?” he exclaimed, delighted. 

““Yes.”’ Still bewildered, she sat there, looking at him. 


“the story of your career 


” 


she stammered. 
And you are one 


How extraordinary! How strange to find a Harvard man 
pasting paper! 

““Who are you?” she asked tremulously. 
mind telling me your name. 


Dire misgivings flashed up within her. 
“Would you 
It—it isn’t—George !”’ 


He looked up in pleased surprise: 

**So you know who I am?” 

“N-no. But—it isn’t George—is it?” 

6 Why, yes ” 

“Q-h!” she breathed. A sense of swimming faintness 
enveloped her: she swayed; but an unmistakable ripping 
noise brought her suddenly to herself. 

‘“‘T am afraid you are tearing your skirt somehow, 
said anxiously. ‘Let me ie 

“ec No ii ” 

The desperation of the negative approached violence, 
and he involuntarily stepped back. ~ 

For a moment they faced one another; the flush died 
out on her cheeks. 

“Tf,” she said, “your name actually is George, this — 
this is the most—the most terrible punishment ” She 
closed her eyes with her fingers as though to shut out some 
monstrous vision. 

“What,” asked the amazed young man, ‘‘has my name 
to do with 


” he 


age 


Her hands dropped from her eyes; with horror she 
surveyed him, his paste-spattered overalls, his dingy white 
cap, his dinner-pail. 

“TI—I won’t marry you!” she stammered in white 
desperation. ‘‘I won’t! If you’re not a paper-hanger you 
look like one! I don’t care whether you’re a Harvard 
man or not—whether you're playing at paper-hanging or 
not—whether your name is George or not—I won’t marry 
you—I won’t! I won’t!”’ 

With the feeling that his senses were rapidly evapo- 
rating the young man sat down dizzily, and passed a 
paste-spattered but well-shaped hand across his eyes. 

Sybilla set her lips and looked at him. 

“T don’t suppose,’’ she said, “‘that you understand 
what I am talking about, but I’ve got to tell you at once; 
I can’t stand this sort of thing.” 

“‘W-what sort of thing?”’ asked the young man feebly. 

“Your being here in this house—with me ze 

“T’ll be very glad to go 

“Wait! That won’t do any good! 

“‘N-no, I won’t ——” 

“Yes, you will. Or I—I’ll f-follow you ——” 

“What?” 

“One or the other! We can’t help it, I tell you. You 
don’t understand, but Ido. And the moment I knew your 
name was George ——” 

‘“What the deuce has that got to do with anything?” he 
demanded, turning red in spite of his amazement. 

“Waves!” she said passionately, ‘‘psychic waves! 
I—somehow—knew that he’d be named George ——” 

““Who’d be named George?” 

“He! The—man. And if I ever—if you 
ever expect me to—to c-care for a man all over over- 
alls e 

“But I don’t—Good Heavens!—I don’t expect you 
to care for—for overalls 4 

“Then why do you wear them ?”’ she asked 
in tremulous indignation. 

The young man, gelvanized, sprang from 
his chair and began running about, taking 
little, short, distracted steps. 

‘Wither,’ he said, ‘‘I need mental treat- 
ment immediately, or I'll wake up toward 


You'll come back!” 


morning. I—don’t know what you’re 
trying to say to me. I came here to—to 
p-paste id 
““That machine sent you!’’ she said. ‘The 
minute I got a spark you started ze 
“Do you think I’ma motor? Spark! Do 


you think I 
“Yes, I do. Youcouldn’t help it; I know 
it was my own fault, and this—this is the 
dreadful punishment—g-glued to a t-table- 
top—with a man named George ae 

paWihatl th {77 

““Yes,”’ she said passionately, “everything 
disobedient I have done has brought light- 
ning retribution. I was forbidden to go into 
the laboratory; I disobeyed and—you came 
to hang wall-paper! I—I took a b-book— 
which I had no business to take, and F-fate 
glues me to your horrid table and holds me 
fast till a man named George comes in HY 

Flushed, trembling, excited, she made a 
quick and dramatic gesture of despair; and 
a ripping sound rent the silence. 

“ Are you pasted to that table ?”’ faltered the 
young man, aghast. 

“Yes, Iam. And it’s utterly impossible 
for you to aid me in the slightest, except by 
pretending to ignore it.” 

“But you—you can’t remain there!” 

“‘T can’t help remaining here,’’ she said 
hotly, “until you go.” 

“Then I’d better 

“No! Youshall notgo! I—Iwon’thaveyou 
go away—disappear somewhere in the city. 
Certainty is dreadful enough, but it’s better 
than the awful suspense of knowing you are somewhere 
in the world, and are ‘sure to come back some time ——’’ 

“But I don’t want to come back!”’ he exclaimed in- 
dignantly. “ Why should I wish to come back? Have I 
said —acted —done—looked Why should you imagine 
that I have the slightest interest in anything or in—in 
—anybody in this house?”’ 

‘“Haven’t you?”’ 

“No! And I eannot ignore your—your 
amazing—and intensely f-flattering fear that I have 
d-designs—that I desire—in other words, that I—er—have 
dared to cherish impossible aspirations in connection with 
a futile and absurd hope that one day you might possibly 
be induced to listen to any tentative suggestion of mine 
concerning a matrimonial alliance 2 

He choked and turned a dull red. 

She reddened, too, but said calmly: 

“Thank you for putting it so nicely. But it is no use. 
Sooner or later you and I will be obliged to consider a 
(Concluded on Page 20) 
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HE missionary, the consul, 
4h and then the gunboat,” 

was for many years a 
familiar saying in the East. Until within half a dozen 
years that sentence graphically depicted the conditions 
prevailing in those portions of the Orient where over- 
zealous, and ofttimes tactless, missionaries labored earnestly 
for the conversion of the heathen; where untrained and 
inexperienced consuls, appointees under a system of polit- 
ical spoils, unsuccessfully endeavored to maintain American 
prestige by a we-kin-lick-all-creation policy of boast and 
bombast; and where, when the simple-minded natives inti- 
mated their desire to be left alone by setting fire toa mission 
station or taking a pot-shot at a consul, a gunboat steamed 
up post-haste and obtained an apology—and an indemnity 
—hby the menace of her guns. 

But that order of things is all changed now. The mis- 
sionary is no whit less aggressive in his campaign of 
proselytism, and the white gunboats still prowl aimlessly 
along Asiatic coasts, but the old-time consul, who per- 
petually carried a chip upon his shoulder, because he knew 
that there was a warship at the other end of the telegraph 
wire, and whose diplomacy consisted in flaunting his 
Americanism (as if any one could ever mistake him for 
anything else!) in the face of every foreigner with whom he 
came in contact, has disappeared with that era in our 
rise to world-power of which he was a product. He has 
passed across the pages of our latter-day history—slouch- 
hatted, tobacco-chewing, nasal-voiced, picturesque—and 
we shall see his like no more. 

In his stead there has come a younger type of man, 
clean-cut and level-eyed, with all the Yankee’s shrewdness 
and sense of humor; with the assurance 
and polish and tact of the man of the 
world; with the alert energy of a business 
man and the knowledge of a savant. 
There is nothing to match him in the for- 
eign service of any other nation. His cool 
effrontery, his versatility and his energy 
have made him at once the envy and the 
admiration of every foreign office in 
Europe. He is the child of a strenuous 
' President and the grandchild of a proud 
Congress. He has done more to promote 
the interests of American commerce in the 
half-dozen years of his existence than all 
the long line of hidebound autocrats who 
preceded him. The consul of the new 
school is essentially a man of action, and 
is recruited from many fields—reporters, 
rough-riders, war correspondents, law- 
yers, physicians, engineers and many 
others have gone to the making of our 
consular corps. In the conduct of his 
office he has introduced modern methods 
and modern devices. The ‘‘ Yours truly” 
of the business man has replaced the “I 
have the honor to remain, sir, Your most 
obedient and humble servant”’ of the old- 
school official, tangled in his own red tape. 

The day has passed when the worn- 
out clergyman, the unsuccessful editor 
or the petty politician is sent abroad to 
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represent his country in a consular capacity and, inciden- 
tally, to draw a lucrative compensation. Our consuls now 
are trained men, appointed only after rigid examinations 
and selected with particular reference to the work they are 
to perform. The system of compensation by fees has 
disappeared and every penny received must be turned 
over to the Government. Appointments are no longer the 
gifts of Senators or Representatives, but can be made by the 
President alone, and then only after examination. These 
examinations, which are held periodically at Washington, 
form a searching inquiry into the mental and moral 
qualifications of the candidate. So severe are the tests 
that only a small percentage of the candidates succeed in 
passing. The examinations consist of an oral and a written 


one, the two counting equally. The object of the oral 


examination is to determine the candidate’s business 
ability, alertness, general contemporary information, and 
natural fitness for the service, including moral, mental 
and physical qualifications, character, address and general 
education, and good command of English. The oral 
examination is conducted by three examiners (the Chief 
Examiner of the Civil Service Commission, the Chief 
Clerk of the Department of State, and an official inter- 
preter), who fire questions at the candidate with the 
merciless rapidity of a machine-gun. “Tell us in French 
(or such other language as the candidate has chosen) 
where you have been and what you have been doing for 
the past five years” begins the interpreter, who is master 


of a dozen languages and can make himself understood in 


moten ME femal 


“Say, Khedive, I’ve Got the Finest Well-Drilling Proposition You Ever Heard Of” 
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a seore. ‘Discuss the Initia- 
tive and Referendum.” ‘‘Com- 
pare the 1908 platforms of 
the Republican and Democratic parties.” 


i] 


“What was 
accomplished by the recent Congress of Governors?” 
“Presuming that you were sent as American consul to 
a foreign country and word was brought you of the arrest 
of an American citizen, what course of action would you” 
pursue?” 7 

But this is mere child’s play to the written examina- 


tions, which are conducted under the vigilant eyes of Civi 
Service officials in a room of the Pension Building. It has | 
become the custom to speak of a consulship as a sinecure 
and of its procurement merely as a matter of political 
“pull.”” You who think in this wise, just run your eyé 
down the following questions and see how many you can 
answer offhand, or, for that matter, with preparation 
They are the questions which were actually given to fifty- 


of at least eighty per cent. had to be obtained. 


INTERNATIONAL, MARITIME AND COMMERCIAL LAW a 

(RELATIVE WEIGHT 3) ; 

1. (a) Distinguish between Public and Private International Law. 
(b) What is the Common Law of Nations? 


¥ ' 
2. (a) State the Rules of the Declaration of Paris. 7 
(b) What is the practice concerning the observance of these rules _ 
by signatory nations at war with non-signatory nations? 4 
3. What course or courses of action are open to the local 
authorities if a person accused of crime takes refuge in the 

hotel of the diplomatic agent? 


4. What were the Alabama Claims? Discuss the 
principles involved. 


5. What isThe Hague Tribunal, and inwhat | 
has it jurisdiction? 

6. In the case of the death of an envoy, by | 
laws are the questions as to his last will and | 
testament and the disposition of his real and | 
personal property decided? ; 


Rad 


7. Define Allegiance, Citizenship, Governme: 
Pacific Blockade, Treaty. 7 
8. State the effects of the cession of territory 
on (a) existing laws, (b) citizenship of oceu- 
pants, (c) obligation to secure the newcomer - 
in possession. 


9. (a) Compare joint-stock companies with ee 


ships and with corporations. 
(b) Define Charter Party, Salvage, Botto 
Insurance. ¥ 


10. (a) What is a Bill of Lading, Invoice, Power of - 
Attorney, Foreign Bill of Exchange? 

(b) Discuss briefly the liabilities of agent and 
principal. 


duction of each of the following: canne 
vegetables, canned fish, cottonseed product 
silk manufactures, butter, cheese and C01 
densed milk, flour and grist mill produet 
rice, salt, 


Name the principal articles of export from each of the fol- 
lowing countries and in whose favor is the balance of trade: 
Honduras, Belgium, British India, Switzerland, Russia. 


Name three countries which are the chief importers of the 
following products: corn, steam railroad cars, manufactured 
copper, unmanufactured cotton, coal oil. 


Name four States leading in the production of each of the 


t following: oil, bituminous coal, iron ore. 
Raa Discuss the wood-pulp and paper-making industry, giving the 
} various classes of goods. 


é COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
(RELATIVE WEIGHT 8) 
1. (a) Name four countries bordering on Austria-Hungary. 
- (b) Name two seas bordering on Germany. 
_ (c) Name four islands of the Philippine Archipelago. 
2. (a) What country produces the most coffee, (b) consumes the 


most coffee, (c) produces the most rice, (d) the most wine, 
(e) what is the greatest gold-producing region? 


8. Under what sovereignty are the following: Rio de Oro, 
f Falkland Islands, Sicily, Kyushu, New Caledonia, Celebes, 

1? Hawaii, Angola, Ladrones? 

irs Through what bodies of water would a ship pass going by the 


shortest route from New Orleans to St. Petersburg? 


|b. What is the greatest copper-producing country next to the 
a United States? (b) Tin? (c) Wheat? 

' 

a POLITICAL ECONOMY 

3 (RELATIVE WEIGHT 2) 

ml. Give four important reasons why gold and silver are used as 


the basis of exchange. 
_ 2. (a) Distinguish between wealth which is capital and wealth which 
is not capital. : 
(b) Explain the difference between fixed capital and circulating 
capital. 
8. (a) Whatismeantby the Lawof Diminishing Returnsin agriculture? 
(b) Explain the difference be- 
tween interest and profits. 


_ 4, (a) How may a usury law be a 

detriment to a community ? 
_ (b) What is Foreign Exchange? 
6. | Show why a change in the 
’ price of a commodity will 
tend to cause it to seek the 
best market, but alike change 
1 in in the price of labor will not 
Ky cause this tendency. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


(RELATIVE WEIGHT 2) 


} 1. (a) Give an account of the events 

i" which led up to the Hartford 

ie Convention. 

_ (b) Give an account of the causes 
of the Frenchand Indian War, 

[ and its effects on the Colonies. 


What is meant by(a) Western 

i Reserve, (b) Patroon Estates, 

}. (c) John Brown’s Raid, (d) 

f Nullification Proceedings, (e) 

Resumption of Specie Pay- 

, ment? 

3. (a) On what occasion does the 
Chief Justice of the United 
States preside over the 
Senate? 

(b) How and for what terms are 
United States Senators 
chosen? 

(c) Who are citizens under the 
Constitution? 

(d) What power is given to Con- 

gress by the so-called “elastic 

clause” of the Constitution? 

Where, under the Constitu- 

tion, is the power lodged 

(1) to dispose of public 

lands, (2) to appoint consuls, (8) to originate bills of revenue? 

(b) Name two ways in which amendments to the Constitution 

may be proposed. 
With what historic events do you associate each of the 
following: Dewey, Seven Pines, Churubusco, Oglethorpe, 
Patrick Henry, Lundy’s Lane, Major André, W. T. Sherman, 
Henry Clay? 


MODERN HISTORY SINCE 1850 OF EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE FAR EAST 
(RELATIVE WEIGHT 2) 
1. (a) Give an account of the Boer War, the causes that led up to 
ie it, name a prominent general on each side and two important 
battles, and its results in relation to South Africa. 
-(b) Give an account of the trouble between the Christians and 
the Mohammedans in Crete and its results. 
2. (a) Give a brief account of the revolution in Brazil. 
(b) Give an account of the causes which led to the Panama Rey- 
olution and its results. 
8 Who were the following and with what important event do 
you associate each of them : Cipriano Castro, Marshal Bazaine, 
Von Moltke, Alfonso XIII, Humbert I, Marshal Oyama, 
Stoessel, Lord Cromer, Li Hung Chang, William E. Gladstone? 


4. (a) Give an account of the Crimean War, the causes which led 
| 


i 


‘a 


) 
i 
4 (a) 


| 


| 


a. 


up to it and its results. ee 
(b) Briefly describe the form of government of Great Britain. 


q 
re. 


> 
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In addition to the above there was an examination in 
languages (relative weight 2), in which the candidate was 
given a business letter in French, German or Spanish to 
translate into English, and one in English to put into one 
of the languages named. The paper on mathematics 
(relative weight 2) consisted of four problems in practical 
arithmetic of so involved a nature that they would have 
puzzled an expert accountant. So highly is accuracy 
regarded that the error of a thousandth part of a decimal 
invalidates the entire answer. 

The average American vaguely associates the foreign 
service with young gentlemen in pith helmets and white 
drill riding-breeches, with missionaries and massacres and 
warships, with white houses with broad, low verandas, and 
on the verandas wicker chairs with broad arms and tall, 
thin, ice-filled glasses resting conveniently upon them. 
As amatter of fact, the consul is a hard-worked individual, 
who, if he cared to devote his time and talents to some 
form of business, would frequently be able to earn many 
times the salary he receives from a paternal government. 
Few men lead lonelier and more dreary lives than they of 
the foreign service who uphold our prestige and protect 
our interests in the mud-walled towns of Arabia, along the 
fever-stricken coasts of Africa, and on the lonely coral reefs 
of the South Seas. 

The members of the Consular Corps have ever before 
them, however, the possibility of winning promotion and 
fame ata single bound. There was Gummeré, our consul 
at Tangier, who, in recognition of his astounding but 
successful demand on the Sultan of Morocco for “ Perdi- 
earis alive or Raisuli dead,’’ was rewarded with a com- 
mission as Minister Plenipotentiary; there was Magelssen, 
vice-consul at Beirut, who, by his coolness and bravery, 
in time of Turkish massacre, won a consulate of his own, 
and young Willard Straight, of Mukden, who refused to 


Where Sixteen Ships Had Been Counted Before Only Fifteen Were Now Visible 


lower the flag he had raised over his consulate, even under 
the threat of Japanese guns. 

In the East our consuls have become the pioneers of 
Western civilization. From Smyrna to Shanghai they are 
introducing American machinery, American methods and 
American energy. There is scarcely a manufacturer or 
exporter in the United States who does not welcome the 
opportunity they afford him to keep his hand on the pulse 
of the commercial world by their daily consular reports. 
They are both feared and admired by the consuls of other 
nations, whose ironbound traditions keep them always 
in a well-worn rut. The American, moreover, stands in 
no fear of rank or title. A reporter who has gained access 
to and interviewed a Morgan or a Rockefeller is not in- 
clined, when he becomes a consul, to stand in awe of a 
cabinet minister or even of a king. 

This country was once temporarily represented in 
Egypt by a young gentleman who, in addition to his 
duties as consular agent, was the representative of a New 
York machinery house. Learning that the Khedive, whose 
hobby was agriculture, was in the market for some artesian 
well-drilling machinery for use on one of his desert farms, 
the American promptly wrote to the master of ceremonies 
requesting an audience with His Highness. At the hour set 


for the audience the American, immaculate in top-hat and 
frock coat, drove up to the palace in a smartly-appointed 
victoria, the consular kavass, resplendent in scarlet and 
gold, seated on the box. The guard presented arms, the 
colors swept the ground, the band burst into the American 
anthem, and the master of ceremonies, bowing low, ushered 
the American to the entrance of the throne-room, where 
Abbas Hilmi, as was his custom, stood waiting on the 
threshold. The inevitable coffee and cigarettes having 
been served by Sudanese servants to the Khedive and 
his visitor, and the usual expressions of international 
amity having been exchanged, the American, crossing one 
leg over the other and emphasizing his argument by 
leaning forward and shaking his finger almost under the 
royal nose, began: ‘‘Say, Khedive, I’ve got the finest well- 
drilling proposition you ever heard of, and if you don’t 
take it up quick I’ll feel sorry for you—for it’s the chance 
of your life to get some up-to-date machinery at a rock- 
bottom price.”’ At first the Khedive was startled at this 
sudden departure from the methods of diplomacy; then 
his sense of humor overtook him and he laughed, and, 
before long, he was an interested listener to the American’s 
graphic description of the wonders of American mechan- 
ical contrivances; and, before the horrified master of 
ceremonies could think of an excuse for suggesting his 
departure, this enterprising Yankee had actually sold 
enough machinery to irrigate all of the royal farms. 

Here is another story to illustrate the resource and 
readiness of an American consul. For many years the 
United States has been represented at Tripoli, a seaport in 
Northern Syria, by Dr. Ira L. Harris, a medical missionary 
and a one-time reporter. On a morning in June, 1893, 
Doctor Harris, in company with a friend, stood on the 
roof of the American agency and peered out to sea, where 
the British Mediterranean squadron, sixteen ships in 
column formation, was turning 
at right angles to enter the har- 
bor of Tripoli. Suddenly some 
confusion was observed among 
the distant warships by the 
watchers on the roof, the col- 
umn halted, and where six- 
teen ships had been counted 
before only fifteen were now 
visible. Thirty minutes later 
a launch filled with officers left 
the fleet for the shore, and 
Doctor Harris, who was wear- 
ing the tarboosh, or native 
headdress, sat unnoticed in a 
corner of the Turkish telegraph 
office and heard from the lips 
of the ship commanders them- 
selves, within an hour after it 
had taken place, the awful 
story of the ramming of the 
British battleship Victoria by 
the Camperdown, in which 
disaster Admiral Sir George 
Tryon and four hundred offi- 
cers and sailors lost their lives, 
the men standing rigidly at 
attention as the waters closed 
about them while the band 
played God Save the Queen. 

The bare fact of the great 
tragedy became known in 
London, but the Admiralty 
persistently refused to give out 
what little news it possessed, 
and for three days the civilized 
world called in vain for the 
story. Tripoli is in communi- 
cation with Beirut, the nearest 
port, only by an irregular steamship service, the Turkish 
telegraph is unreliable and the operators are ignorant of 
any tongue but their own, so that the disaster might as 
well have happened in Greenland so far as the outer world 
was concerned. On the third day the Turkish telegraph 
operator at Tripoli received a telegram, signed by the 
London correspondent of a great New York daily, asking 
him to cable forthwith a full account of the disaster and 
offering to pay anything he asked. This telegram the 
operator handed for translation to Doctor Harris, who 
happened to be in the office at the time. 

“‘What are you going to do about it?” asked the doctor. 

“Nothing,” answered the telegrapher. “I have no time 
to bother with giaour newspapers, and how do I know that 
they would pay me if I did?” 

“Then,” said Harris, with a flash of inspiration, ‘I will 
answer it myself.’’ The instinct of the one-time news- 
paper man for a “beat” had come back, and with it a 
patriotic longing to have an American paper the first to 
get the news. 

Down he sat in that dingy telegraph office and wrote 
out an account of the great disaster, just as he had heard 
it from the fear-blanched lips of the survivors, an account 

(Continued on Page 28) 


A MORNING of early April, 


N 
() Adolphus Wyatt was crossing the 
meadow lying between his residence 


The 
air, warmed a little by,the sun, was still crisp. The buds 


and the one long street of the village. 


were showing. The fields were green. The robins hopped 
about. Everywhere were evidences of that joy in life 
which is the charm of springtime. A little path wound 
through the meadow to the street, over a brook crossed by 
a hewn log, and, now and then, under a sugar maple. 

Wyatt walked with a comfortable stride, swinging his 
cane. Occasionally he stopped, planted his legs wide apart 
in the path, thrust the cane behind his back, held it there 
with both hands, drew his under lip into his mouth over 
his teeth and looked out across the meadow to the village. 
On this morning Wyatt was profoundly satisfied with life. 
The newspaper which he earried in‘his right hand with the 
cane had mentioned him asa leading citizen of the village 
of Clarksville. It seemed to Wyatt that this term placed 
a correct estimate on his life, that it constituted a sort of 
title which he had laboriously earned. He had been about 
the labor of earning this distinction for all that he could 
remember of sixty-five years. He had made in that time 
whatever sacrifices this ambition required. He had re- 
mained unmarried. He had lived a careful, sedate, 
exact life. He had even foregone those harmless recre- 
ations in which his neighbors indulged, that he might 
all the more be regarded as substantial. 

Industry, frugality, patience had not failed of their 
result. Wyatt had accumulated a little more property 
than any other man in the village. He owned the local 
bank. He passed the hat in the village church, and 
occupied a certain fixed bench-end, well forward. The 
position which he held in the village was reflected in 
Wyatt’s manner. His movements were deliberate. He 
seemed to weigh carefully what he said, and when he 
spoke he always contracted the muscles of his mouth, 
as if thereby to add a certain firmness. The newspaper 
which had named him as “a leading citizen”’ was the 
local one of the neighboring county, and, for that 
reason, he felt that this estimate of him was without 
bias, and could be taken to define the opinion of the 
community. 

Beyond the brook, under the shade of a sugar maple, 

a little negro boy was squatting in the grass beside the 
path. He was, perhaps, three years old, round, plump 
and sturdy. There was about him all the softness, 
the filled-out lines of a well-nourished little animal. 
The grass near the child was crowded with wild, blue 
violets, and he was engrossed with a game familiar to 
country children. He would take up a violet in either 
hand, hook the heads together, and draw the stems 
slowly apart, until one of the flowers decapitated the 
other. It wasa contest of strength between the flowers, 
which the child conducted with the greatest care and 
fairness. When one of the violets prevailed over the 
other he dropped the headless stem and selected a new 
flower out of the grass. He accompanied this act with 
a sentence, monotonously repeated: 

““Heah comes anuder champeen up to be killed.” 

As Wyatt approached the child his face softened, as 
one’s face unconsciously softens when he meets with a 
fluffy little animal at play. That impulse which moves 
one to put out his foot and turn over a puppy moved the 
man. The child squatted by the path, with his face 
toward the village and his short, chubby back toward 
Wyatt. The man paused, smiled and drew near, walking 
delicately. When he arrived on the path beside the child 
he put out his cane to tap him on the tightly-drawn seat 
of his breeches. At this moment the child turned sharply 
to select another violet, and the iron ferrule of the cane 
struck him on the cheekbone, below the eye. The constant 
hammering of the cane on the flagstone walks of the vil- 
lage had caused the soft iron to flatten around the end of 
the ferrule into a sharp edge. This edge, even under the 
slight tap of the cane, striking on the cheekbone, cut 
through the skin, and the blood began to flow. The child 
arose, crying, and set out running to his home, a shanty 
on the border of the meadow, some fifty yards away. As 
he ran he rubbed his face with his fists, and thereby 
daubed himself with tears and blood. 

Wyatt, alarmed at the accident, followed to explain. 
The child’s mother appeared in the door of the shanty as 
he approached. When she saw the blood she rushed out, 
demanding to know how he had been injured. Wyatt 
endeavored to explain. The mind of the excited negro 
seized on the one fact that the man had struck the child, 
and rejected everything else. 

She turned angrily on Wyatt. ‘‘ You, a growed-up man, 
hittin’ a little chile!”’ she shouted. 

The boy cried louder and the woman wiped his face with 
her apron. The blood appearing on the apron increased 
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the woman’s fury. She refused to hear any explana- 
tion, caught up the boy and carried him into the house. 

At the door she turned and shook her clenched hand at 
Wyatt. ‘Mine what I tell you!” she shouted; “I'll have 
the law on you fur this, you, a growed-up man, hittin’ a 
little chile!” 

Wyatt, greatly annoyed, resumed his walk to the village. 
The last words of the woman particularly disturbed him. 
Standing alone, those words charged him with an act con- 
spicuously reprehensible. He felt that, unaccompanied 
by an explanation, they did him a glaring injustice. The 
child’s father was a blacksmith. His shop, a mere shed, 
was on the outskirts of the village, some dozen paces from 
the point where the path through the meadow entered 
the street. Wyatt walked slowly across the meadow to the 
path; when he came to the street he turned down to the 
shop. The woman was already there, carrying the boy 
in her arms. The child’s face was streaked and daubed 


where the woman had half wiped it with her apron. 


Believe About Nothin’ is 
the Worst Man You Can 
Find, Ain’t He?” 


When Wyatt approached the man took the child from 
its mother and came out into the road. Wyatt began to 
explain how the thing occurred. ‘He turned around just 
as I went to tap him with my cane.’”’ The man, like the 
woman, cut through this explanation to the main fact: 

“What did you want to hit him fur?” 

Wyatt was perplexed for a reply to this question. The 
motive which had moved him was wholly innocent, but it 
was illusive. He labored to find some words which would 
make it intelligible to the man—some plain, ordinary 
terms that the man could understand. 

Finally he said: “‘It was only for fun, just fun.” 

The man did not say anything, but the woman came to 
the door; her face was hard and sullen. ‘It’s mighty 
cur’us kine of fun,” she said; “‘a growed-up man hittin’ a 
little chile.”’ 

Wyatt saw that he had failed to make them understand, 
and he turned to walk back to the village street. He began 
to realize that his explanation was not convincing. The 
ugly, naked fact, as repeatedly stated by the woman, 
seemed to demand some further justification—some justi- 
fication of an equal proportion to it. Wyatt began to 
review the incident, ahd he was smitten with a sense of 
profound injustice. He had not been moved by the slight- 
est unkind impulse; on the contrary, the impulse had been 
sympathetic and appreciative, yet the incident bore an 
aspect of malice. His efforts to remove that aspect from 
the incident had signally failed. He had not been able to 
justify what he had done, and yet he was wholly innocent 
of wrong, and he felt as if he ought to be able to make that 


justification appear. 


exact truth, while sufficient in his own 
mind, seemed to lose its virtue when | 
sented to another —to become a totally different thing, 
and, instead of justifying his act, to convict him of wanton 
cruelty. : 
It was Wyatt’s custom to go in the morning to his bank, 
and, if the day were bright, to take a splint-bottom chair 
and sit on the street before the door. He held here a sort 
of court, conversed with his neighbors, and conferred with 
his cashier as to the solvency of persons who came in to 
borrow little sums of money. He knew every man in the 4 
county, and exactly how his financial affairs stood. 


All the morning, in the sun before the bank, he continual 


to review the incident of the meadow. Whee he came to” 


think of it, he was surprised that the slight blow of the | 
cane should have caused such injury to the child. He 
began to practice with the cane, in an effort to reproduce — 
There was a hitching-rack — 
for horses before the bank, and Wyatt, sitting forward in — 
his chair, struck the locust post of the rack over and 


the tap which he had given. 


over again, endeavoring to reproduce the exact blow. | 
was so engrossed with this labor that the cashier had 
to come to the door and call him whenever he required 
his advice. 

The storekeeper opposite obsenrae this and called | 
customer’s attention to it. 


o’clock, the justice of the peace came out to the gate 
and called him. The justice wasa shoemaker. He worked 


duties of his office. 
apron. 
a shoestring. The justice of the peace leaned over his 

“That woman,” he said, “‘come in here to git a war- 
rant ag’in’ you, but I wouldn’ t give it to her.” 
added: ‘‘ You didn’t hit the little nigger, I reckon?” 

“JT didn’t go to hit him,” Wyatt replied; 
accidental.” 

“Of course, of course,’’ said the justice; 
a man like you wouldn’t hit a child a purpose. 
fine spring weather we’re havin’.”’ 

Wyatt remained a moment to comment on the prob- 
able fruit crop and went on. But his annoyance over 
this matter increased. The words “hit a child a pur- 


“T knowed 
it 


malicious fact turning up again. 
accidental; he had not meant to do the child an injury. 


explain how the accident occurred. 
Then he suddenly thought: “Suppose the warrant 
had been issued?” 
He stopped in the street and the perspiration damp- 
ened the palms of his hands. He stood for some time 


without moving; then he went on to his house. But 7 


all the afternoon he considered this possibility, and 


passed the matter in review. He tried to recall each 


ra 


and, unconsciously, he continued to practice with the cane. ‘ad 


detail in the situation, and exactly how each event arose; — 


He struck at almost every object he passed: the dandelions, — 


He reflected cares 
fully, and he was greatly perplexed. Th 


: 


“Ther’s somethin’ botherin’ Dolph,”’ he said. b . 
As Wyatt was on his way home to dinner at twelve 


on the porch of his house, and also conducted there the ~ 
He wore a patched “hickory” — 
His spectacles were tied around his head with 
gate, and moved the spectacles up into his gray hair. . 
Then he © 


“it was 


pose”’ particularly disturbed him. It was the old, ugly, — 
He was glad that he 
-had thought to say ‘‘accidental”’; it was, in a way, — 


But he was also glad that he had not been required to © 
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the trees, the hitching-posts along the street. Inthe after- | 


perplexing effort to reproduce that exact tap of the cane. 
Wyatt’s preoccupation did not escape idle persons about 


noon, in his chair before the bank, he fell into the i 


the village. They discussed it with the storekeeper. 
Finally one of them said: ‘‘I wonder if there’s anything 
wrong with the bank.” 
The storekeeper’s wife, who was weighing out su’ 


heard the remark. After that she watched the man who 
sat before the bank, tapping the hitching-rack with his — 


cane. About three o’clock she spoke to her husband, and 
he went over to the bank, when the cashier began to put 
up the shutters, and drew out his deposit. ‘ 

That night Wyatt did not sleep very well. 


taken up. He was accustomed to eight hours of profound 


slumber, and, for this reason, the one restless night — 


affected him far more than it otherwise would have 
done. In the morning his face, and especially his eyes 
bore that decided evidence of fatigue which marks the 
first interruption of long-established habits of life. 


On his way to the bank he met the storekeeper’ s wife, : 


who had set out to deliver a basket of groceries. 
“You look kind a dauncey,”’ she said. 
Wyatt replied with some trivial excuse, that he has 
caught a cold, or the like. 
“Tt ain’t cold,” said the woman; ‘“‘it’s your blood. Yo 
ought to take the three bitter barks.” Then she began 


| 
\ 


~*~ 


His mind — 
did not seem able to put down the worry which it had ~ 


a 


“Are you sick?” 


‘Bo explain how this tonic was compounded out of dogwood, 
poplar and wild-cherry bark, steeped in whisky. ‘“ You cut 
off the rough outside bark with a drawin’-knife,” she said, 
“and then you scrape the inside bark up.’’ When she got 
Brack to the store she said to her husband: 
_ “Mind what I tell you, things ain’t goin’ right with old 
- Dolph.”’ 
Wyatt took up his accustomed place in his splint-bottom 
chair before the bank. He felt dull and listless, and he 
nodded in the sun. He rested his hands on the head of 
his cane, and occasionally, half asleep, his head went down 
on his hands. Not the slightest detail of the man’s move- 
_ ments escaped the woman across the street. Every now 
and then a customer would come into the store and she 
would make some remark, directing his attention to Wyatt. 
| These remarks were always suggestive. 
“T’ve knowed him now goin’ on forty years, an’ I never 
_ seen him carry on like that.” 
About two o’clock in the afternoon the deputy sheriff 
came up the street to where Wyatt sat, stopped, spoke to 
him, and jerked his thumb over his shoulder toward the 
inside of the bank. The two men went through the bank 
to a little back room. There the deputy sheriff took a 
_ folded paper out of his pocket and handed it to Wyatt. 
| “T’ve got a suppeeny fur you,” he said. 
Wyatt opened the paper and read it. It wasa summons 
in anaction at lawfor damages, brought by the blacksmith. 
| The grave aspect of the paper affected Wyatt. The legal 
_ terms appeared formidable. ‘‘State of West Virginia, 
' County of Madison, to-wit. Trespass on the 
jmease. . Damages ten thousand dollars.’ 
| Wyatt carried the paper to the window, as though he 
needed a better light in which to read it. 
| “What lawyer has he got?” he said. 
“ Asbury Sheets,” replied the deputy sheriff. 
Wyatt folded the summons and creased it along the 
_ fold with his fingers. Then he opened it and read it 
through. Again he folded and creased it, and again he 
_ opened it. Finally, he put it into his pocket. Even the 
name of the notorious pettifogger whom the deputy 
sheriff had mentioned did not reassure him. 
_ “Tf you are walking back to the courthouse,” he said, 
_ “JT will step along with you.” 
_ The two men went out of the bank together. Wyatt 
was excited, and he walked a little in advance of the 
| deputy sheriff. 
This incident had not escaped the storekeeper’s wife. 
She now came out from behind the counter, and began to 
_ wipe her hands on her apron. 
“T’m goin’ to run around to the mill,” she said. 
_ About half an hour later, the miller, who was the 
-woman’s brother, slipped into the bank, made some 
| excuse to the cashier, and drew out his deposit. 
The office of the clerk of the circuit court was on the 
_ right of the door as one entered the courthouse, between 
the battered plaster pillars. The clerk was sitting at a 
long table in the middle of the room. Before him, on 
__ this table, was a pile of legal papers, done up in blue and 
red wrappers. He was writing the rule orders on the backs 
_ of these wrappers. The papers in blue wrappers were suits 
_ in chancery; those in red, actions at law. The clerk looked 
up when Wyatt and the deputy sheriff entered. 
He nodded to Wyatt. “Have a chair,” he said. 
Wyatt picked up a chair, the splint bottom of which had 
_been replaced by a board nailed across the rounds, carried 
| it to the table and sat down beside the clerk. He leaned 
_ over, rested his arm on the table and spoke. 
“Andy,” he said, ‘I’ve been sued.” 
There was a certain overdone intimacy in Wyatt’s 
“manner, as though, in the lawsuit, he hoped to attach the 
_ clerk to his side. The clerk put out his hand, searched 
_ through the pile of papers, finally took up a very thin one 
_in a red wrapper, ripped off the rubber band and opened 
it. He leaned back in his chair, and held the unfolded 
_ wrapper between the thumb and forefinger of his hand. 
“ Anaction in case,” he 
said; ‘“‘summons issued 
returnable to these 
_ rules.” Then he began 
to explain. “You don’t 
have to appear now,” he 
said. ‘‘When the dock- 
et’s called at the next 
term your lawyer'll 
-demur to the declaration, 
_ then the judge will pass 
on the demurrer, an’ if 
he overrules it he’ll set 
| the case fortrial.” 
“Yes,” said Wyatt. 
_ His voice was husky. 
The legal terms, and es- 
| pecially the word “trial,” 
alarmed him. 
' The clerk continued: 
‘You'll want to git up 
your defense. Where 
| was the little nigger?” 
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Wyatt moistened his 
lips with his tongue. ‘He 
was in my meadow.” 

“Um!” said the clerk, 
“trespassin’ ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Wyatt. 

“Was there any cattle 
or horses in there that 
might have hurt him?” 

Wyatt reflected. 
“There is a run,” he said; 
“he might have fallen in 
that.” 

“Trespassin’, an’ in a 
dangerous place,’ said the 
clerk. ‘‘There’s your de- 
fense.”’ 

Then he laid down the 
paper and put the tips of 
his fingers together. He 
spoke with deliberation. 

“The infant plaintiff 
was trespassin’ on your 
land, an’ in a locality 
where he was likely to 
come to harm, an’ you 
chastised him in order to 
make him go home. 
That’s a good defense.” 

Wyatt was profoundly 
relieved. Tohimtheclerk 
was a great expert on such 
matters. His opinion 
ought to be conclusive. 


: 4 It was a Two- 
Andhere, available to him, 


Gallon Stone 


was a complete defense Jugina TR 
that carried conviction. Grist-Mill 
He began to repeat it: Sack e 


“T was comin’ along the 

path, I saw the little nigger playin’ by the run in my 
meadow, where he had no right to be, I thought he might 
fall in and be drowned, so I tapped him with my cane to 
make him go home out of danger.” 

“Exactly!” said the clerk. Then he snapped the band 
over the red wrapper and tossed the papers on to the pile 
before him. “No jury will ever find against you on that 
defense.”’ 

Wyatt was now wholly relieved. He felt that the clerk 
had done him a great kindness, and he wished to say 
something to please him. He remembered that the clerk 
had been elected by a rather unusual majority. He began 
to smile and nod his head. 

“You'll be runnin’ for the legislature next, I reckon,” 
he said; ‘“‘a man that carries the county in his pocket like 
you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the clerk, as though the 
arriving of a political distinction were to him merely a 
matter of selecting it. 

Wyatt went out to the courthouse door; there he 
stopped to read the notices of judicial sales, cut out of 
the local newspaper and pasted against the wall. He 
continued to smile. He even began to whistle softly under 
his breath. He tapped on the wall with his fingers while 
he scanned the notices. He experienced that sense of 
exalted confidence which one takes from the favorable 
opinion of an expert. 

Presently, he heard the deputy sheriff speak to the 
clerk. 

“T don’t believe that was the reason old Dolph hit the 
little nigger.” 

‘“Why don’t you?” said the clerk. 

“Because there ain’t water enough in that run to 
drown a cat.” 

Wyatt remained for a moment motionless. He had not 
foreseen this possible contingency. He endeavored to 
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recall how the little stream 
appeared, and especially 
that portion nearthe sugar 
maple where the negro boy 
had been squatting. He 
went down the steps 
engaged with this mem- 
ory. It seemed to be the 
hinge upon which every- 
thing turned. He deter- 
mined to look at the brook 
at once, and he hurried, 
walking rapidly. As he 
came up to the bank win- 
dow the cashier beckoned 
tohim. When he entered 
the cashier said: 

“There’s a jug of tree 
molasses behind the door, 
that Benny Bean brought 
you the other day; I’ve 
been forgettin’ it.” 

Itwasatwo-gallonstone 
jug in a grist-mill sack. 
The end of the sack was 
tied in a knot. Wyatt 
picked it up and went out 
of the bank. He carried 
the sack in one hand, his 
fingers around it, below 
the knot. It was heavy, 
and he stopped occasion- 
ally to shift it from one 
hand to the other. 

The storekeeper’s wife, 
who had been keeping her 
eyes on the bank, saw 
Wyatt enter it hurriedly 
and come out with the 
sack, She spoke to her husband, who was at the door 
putting out a box of timothy seed: 

“What’s he carryin’, you reckon?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the storekeeper; ‘it looks 
heavy.” 

“Tis heavy,’ replied the woman. And she continued 
to watch Wyatt, changing the sack from one hand to the 
other, until he reached the end of the village street. 

Wyatt hurried along the meadow path to the sugar 
maple, put down his sack and advanced to the brook. 
There was not a great deal of water running, but at this 
point there was a little pool, with perhaps twelve inches 
of water. At one time this pool had been two or three feet 
deep, but it was now partly filled up with soft clay from 
the bank. 

Wyatt stood for some time regarding this pool, then he 
picked up the sack and went on to the house. That 
evening he turned his horse into the meadow. After sup- 
per he went out into the garden, got a hoe and started 
down toward the meadow with the hoe in his hand, but 
he stopped at the gate and set the hoe against the fence. 
Then he sat down on the steps. When it began to get 
dark he got up, went to the gate, picked up the hoe and 
crossed the meadow to the brook. There he carefully 
cleaned out the little pool, dragging out the soft clay and 
piling it up in a sort of dam below. He worked for some 
time and it was quite dark when he had finished. As he 
knocked the mud off the hoe he said: 

“There, now, there’ll be plenty of water for Barney.” 

The next morning the negro boy who swept out the 
store, and who lived in one of the shanties on the border 
of Wyatt’s meadow, said to the storekeeper’s wife: 

“Pap saw ole Dolph diggin’ in his medder las’ night.” 

The woman sat down in a chair, smoothed out her 
apron and put her fat hands on her knees. She sat per- 
fectly motionless for twenty minutes; then she went out. 

A little later word passed 

rapidly from one house to 

i anotherin the village that 

Wyatt had been sued for 

“thousands an’ thou- 

sands” and had taken all 

of his own money out of 
his bank and buried it. 

There is no place in the 
world that a secret rumor 
can be so swiftly spread, 
and, at the same time, so 
carefully guarded, as ina 
country village. The 
community becomes at 
once a close society, in- 
cluding every one but the 
person maligned. By 
twelve o’clock this rumor 
was known to every in- 
dividual in the village but 
Wyatt and his cashier. 

(Continued on Page 24) 


OU don’t have 
to study to be 
a playwright! 


You have only to be 
born with a sense of 
drama—and, unfor- 
tunately, few are! 
The man who fails 
at medicine, the 
lawyer who doesn’t 
become the junior 
partner, the private 
secretary whose 
ability isn’t recog- 
nized, the trained 
nurse whom doctors 
have conspired 
against, the archi- 
tect who designs unsold houses—all the incompetents in 
fifty trades and occupations write plays. 

You don’t have to study, you don’t have to have a 
college degree, you needn’t belong to the union, you don’t 
require a bank balance; all you do is just write a play 
and then some more plays. It’s so easy! 

The Sunday newspaper’s “Clyde Fitch makes one 
hundred thousand dollars a year,” “Henry Arthur Jones 
a millionaire,” “Slept in Bryant Park last year, to earn 
one thousand dollars weekly now,” have done more to 
support the worthy trade of typewriting than all the poets 
and story-writers in the country. You can pick out a 
poem or a story with one finger on the typewriter, but you 
must have a professional theatrical typist to do a play. 
The millions in playwriting, journalistically speaking, 
lure on as many men and women to grind out plays as 
are attracted by the golden glitter of mythical mines. It 
would be pathetic, this drag of the drama, if it weren’t 
appalling. 

As a matter of fact, those men here and abroad who 
earn big money are comparatively few, for the field and 
opportunities for the placing of plays are far more limited 
than in any other profession. Besides the laws of tech- 
nique, intelligence, ability, and the survival of the fittest, 
that rule in any brain-work, the play has the physical 
limitation of finding a theatre in which not only to be 
born but, as it were, to grow up to the maturity of success. 
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The Test of a Good Play 


HERE are plenty of theatres in the United States, but 

there are only a certain number in New York and 
Chicago, and it isa safe generalization that a play is without 
honor, profit or long life in its own country unless it has the 
kudos of success in New York or Chicago. A road success, 
broadly speaking, is an episode, and episodic success is 
always written on the debit side of the managerial ledger, 
though it may show as much credit balance to the author 
as if he were a motorman or a clerk, instead of a ‘‘literary 
light.” New York is hard to please; it is at once the 
despair and hope of managers and playwrights. Success 
in Boston may mean success in 
New England, but that limited 
territory contributes to a success 
of art rather than of finance. 
And, after all, when you elimi- 
nate the edict of critics who look 
upon the theatre as a kind of 
national university for the edu- 
cation of the young and the 
mental uplift of the people, man- 
agers,. playwrights, actors and 
so on, down to the ushers, are 
associated with the theatre prin- 
cipally for the same reason that 
men build bridges, or edit maga- 
zines, or stoke engines—to make 
money. People go to the theatre 
to be amused and entertained, 
not for art. The play that is 
“too good for the public” is a 
failure, excuse it as you will; a 
play is written to be seen by 
audiences, and if there are no audiences it has failed in 
the very purpose for which it is produced, even though the 
mentally long-haired acclaim it loudly. The highbrows 
usually have low purses. 

Any successful dramatist, if he is honest with himself, 
will admit that he writes to make money, perhaps not 
primarily, but certainly not incidentally, and that, though 
he puts into his work all that is best of himself and his 
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ability, there is none 
the less in his mind’s 
eye the weekly royalty 
check. An engineer who built a bridge that was charm- 
ing and artistic in its lines and design—a mechanical 
poem—but one which would break under the weight it 
was designed to bear, would have failed practically if not 
artistically. And the play that will not bear the burden of 
an audience’s judgment is a failure, and is, unfortunately, 
the kind of piece amateurs and incompetents invariably 
write, because they write with the money and not with 
the audience in mind. 

The man who makes money in playwriting deserves it, 
but sometimes he doesn’t get it; because a playwright, to 
earn well into the thousands, must not only be a dramatist 
but also be a business man. The profits of playwriting are 
almost as various as the rents of office buildings. 

Authors are compensated on a royalty basis—that is, 
they receive a percentage of the gross weekly receipts 
derived from the production of the play. There was a 
time when dramatists sold their plays outright for a sum 
in cash, but nowadays competition for a producible play 
has become so keen that the most unsophisticated of 
authors will only part with his play on the royalty plan, 
which, in reality, is not a sale 
but a leasing on a basis of weekly 
rental. Theamount of that rental 
depends on many things. 

The dramatists who make the 
most money in America receive 
what is technically known as a 
“sliding scale’’—that is, their 
percentages vary according to 
the amount of receipts the play 
draws. Of the first three thou- 
sand dollars three prominent 
authors receive five per cent., of 
the next two thousand, ten per 
cent., and of all over five thousand 
dollars gross weekly receipts, fif- 
teen per cent., so that these men, 
to a certain extent, speculate 
with the manager; for if the play 
is not a success their higher per- 
centages never become operative. 
If it does play to big business, 
managers have found that they can well afford to pay these 
fees. The theatrical entrepreneurs have discovered, espe- 
cially during the last few years, that in New York it is not 
names in electric lights, nor stars, nor expensive actors, nor 
scenery that make the weekly balance-sheets a thing to 
admire rather than curse, but it is the play. 

But men such as Augustus Thomas, Clyde Fitch and 
George Ade did not always get these terms. It took years 
of success to enablethem to command them, and notalways 
now do managers pay these fees without at least a secret 
complaint, scarcely an open one, lest they take their plays 
elsewhere. The manager constitutionally abhors paying 
authors royalties—it is a queer, probably inexplicable 
trait; but if the manager is temporarily or 
permanently embarrassed financially it is the 
author who goes unpaid, and yet managers 
will freely admit that actors and theatres 
without plays are quite useless, not to say 
expensive. 

At the same time it is not hard to under- 
stand why the managers object to paying to 
any authorat any stage of the game fifteen per 
cent. of the gross receipts. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and other 
cities the manager must pay to the theatre 
fifty per cent. of his weekly takings for the 
privilege of occupying it. Assume that the 
play’s weekly receipts are eight thousand 
dollars; eliminating the theatre share the 
manager has four thousand dollars remain- 
ing. But from his proportion he must pay 
the author’s percentage, not on his net share 
but on the gross, and if it be one of the fore- 
most dramatists, this percentage of the eight 
thousand dollars is eight hundred dollars, all 
of which comes out of the managerial four thousand 
dollars. The manager thus has left thirty-two hundred 
dollars to defray the salaries of his actors, business staff, 
cost of production, current office expenses, one-half of 
the newspaper advertising and bill-posting, and possibly 
railroad transportation for the company and production. 
This sliding scale, as mentioned, of five per cent., ten per 
cent. and fifteen per cent. on receipts of eight thousand 
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dollars is the equiva- 
lent of ten per cent. of 
the gross receipts, or 
twenty per cent. of the manager’s share, which leaves him 
but forty per cent. for all his expenses, apart from the 
author’s royalty. At first glance this may seem an unfair 
division, but in reality it is not; for without a good play 
receipts never reach eight thousand dollars; and, if they - 
fall far short of this figure with a bad play, the author, so 
far as practical values go, doesn’t need the arithmetical 

knowledge required to estimate what ten per cent. or fifteen 

per cent, of certain thousands of dollars would aggregate, — 

The manager, however, fares better on the road, for, out-— 

side of the big cities, he gets sixty per cent. and even — 

sixty-five per cent., and even in some places seventy-five 
per cent. of the receipts. When this happens his propor- 

tion of profits is, pro rata, considerably larger than are 

those of the author. 

But if an author has not reached the Fitch, Thomas ok 
Ade standard of terms, fifteen per cent. and even ten per 
cent. may be as unknown and foreign to him as traveling ~ 
through Tibet. The dramatist who has had some success 
may command with some managers five per cent. on five 
thousand dollars, and seven and one-half per cent. on all” 

over this sum of weekly receipts; 

with others he may receive five 
per cent. on four thousand dollars, 
seven and one-half per cent. on 
the next two thousand dollars, 
and ten per cent. on all above. 

His business ability and genera 

Yankee knack of driving a bar- 

gain become potent factors, for 

your average manager in leasi 

a play assumes the attitude that 
. he is doing a personal favor to 

the author in ‘giving the young 

man a start.”” And the point to 

which he can be driven is epee 7 

ent on how vital is his belief in 

the play and how far he can bluff 

the author. The sliding scale 
royalties, therefore, in cases lik 
these is as variable as it can be 

It may begin at five per cent. and — 

go to seven per cent., or begin ai 
three per cent. and go to five per cent., or begin at five pe 
cent. and go to fifteen per cent., and the point at which 
the percentage takes a step upward may be anywhere from — 
three thousand to ten thousand dollars. Algebra 
one can doubtless figure out the combinations. 
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Successes That Wipe Out Failures b 
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HEN for the beginners there is, in many quarters, a 
managerial conviction that five per cent. straight is the 
top notch of compensation, whether the piece plays to three - 
thousand or thirteen thousand dollars. And most young 
men with their first play will do well to accept the best 
they can get, for production and entrance into the game 
are the hardest things to accomplish, as presumably they 
are in every form of endeavor. With one real success 
behind you, percentages and contracts will take care of. 
themselves—and of you. There is nothing so puny and 
generally ignored as a playwright without a production, 
and few things more sought after than a successful 
dramatist. For, despite the noisy clamor of the unpro- 
duced, it is not easy for managers to get successful plays, 
and they flock after success and reputations as sea-gulls 
behind an ocean liner—only they stick longer. Once he is 
a real success a playwright can have several, perhaps 
three or four, smashing failures with all the bands playing, 
before the managerial memory forgets the success of three — 
years ago. Clyde Fitch wrote Her Own Way, which made ~ 
a very comfortable fortune for Maxine Elliott, and fol- 
lowed it with The Coronet of the Duchess, Glad of It and 
Major André, three absolutely, beyond argument, honesty 
straight-from-the-shoulder failures. Yet, after Glad of It, — 
he had as many offers of contracts as after Her Own Way 
George Broadhurst wrote The Man of the Hour and fol- 
lowed it with three failures, the last of which, The Call of — 
the North, was produced only a few weeks ago. Yet to-day 
he can choose his own contracts. Charles Klein wrote The 
Lion and the Mouse and followed it with two plays of the — 
other kind, The Daughters of Men and The Stepsister. 
Managers have long memories and cling with blind faitl 
to those that have, rather than to them that may! | 
Apart from the question of getting started and the 
royalties at t e start, there are other important factors i 
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_ demand and receive the right to 
_ choose their casts and to veto any 
selection by the manager which is 


_ experience in the staging and casting 
of plays makes a poor staff to lean 
on for the selection of actors to 


1 
_ that conceives characters mentally 
_ often visualizes their living proto- 


some fifty plays and has, therefore, 
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_ Bernard Shaw, Pinero, Jones and Barrie in England, 
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ih 


well. Dramatists such as Augustus 
Thomas, Clyde Fitch, George Ade 
and Eugene Walter in this country 


against their judgment. But this 
privilege is a rare one, for it is a 
curious fact that the general run of 
authors who have not had material 


create their characters. A com- 
petent stage-manager can usually 
make a happier choice, for the mind 


types in an unhappy fashion. Clyde 
Fitch has written and produced 
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naturally acquired some material experience as a producer 
of plays. And it is in that capacity rather than as an 
author that he chooses his companies. This applies to 
Augustus Thomas as well. 
Men like Thomas, Walter, Ade and Fitch in this country, 


and Bernstein in France, have control of the casts and 
of the scenery and, in fact, of everything, as the phrase 
goes, behind the curtain line. Where they are on the 
ground at the time of rehearsals they act as stage-managers, 
drilling and instructing the actors to follow out their 
conceptions to the letter. 


The Ideal Combination 


UT this unquestioned sway is rare. The average 
author is under the domain of the stage-manager, 
who often helps, but, in the opinion of the author, seldom 
does anything but mar. At the risk of a loud protest 
from unsuccessful playwrights, it is safe to say that few 
plays have been spoiled by their stage-managers. It 


_ would possibly be better, however, if the general author 


had more voice in the method of producing his play. The 


_ theatrical manager takes the position that the author con- 


tributes his time and his brains when he delivers the man- 
uscript, but that the manager risks not only these, but his 
money as well, and therefore must have the major control 
in the venture that involves his cash. Most managers feel 
themselves extremely competent in all that pertains to a 
play in front of and behind the curtain, and in the knowl- 


i __ edge of what will succeed. Yet with all their knowledge it 


is rather extraordinary that none of them is a playwright. 


_ If they were how pleasant it would be—in the event of 


failure—that there were no royalties to be paid, and there 
could never be any possible friction between the author and 
manager! Yet, perhaps, after all, it does require some 
special ability to write plays. 

Your big author who, when he is competent, assumes all 


_ responsibility for the production of his play, is an enormous 
_ aid to the manager. If ever Fitch or Thomas determined 
_ to stop playwriting either of them could command, as a 
_ stage-manager, three times the salary of the highest-paid 


stage-manager in America to-day. But at present they 
manifest a selfish inclination to be concerned only with the 
production of their own work. And very interested they 


and all the vitally successful authors are—interested not 


_ only in the question of terms and the control of the cast, 


in 
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and he will refuse 
i itasso much tissue- 


; men he doesn’t be- 
lieve in; past suc- 
- eess is what he 
gambles on. 


| should goelsewhere 
_ with his wares, to 


_but also in the personalities of various managers and the 
special advantages each has to offer. 
- One big New York producer is a tremendous believer in 
names, and, if you’ve had a real success here or in England, 
a contract is yours 
for the asking— 
and his asking at 


a name you may 
offer him the manu- 


prove to be the best 
play of the year, 


paper. Unproved 
plays by unproved 


The 
_ younger playwright 


a firm of managers 
who will drive the 
best possible bar- 
gain with him and 
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freely admit that this is their policy. 
They will use every possible argu- 
ment against reasonably fair terms, 
and no play is sufficiently valuable 
to them to pay more than they 
originally set as a limit. And some- 
times they lose plays they really 
want. But they are busy young 
men with many ventures, and they 
seem to survive quite happily. It is 
rather amusing to note that some- 
times, as against this thrifty policy 
in royalties, they will spend two 
thousand dollars with joyous pro- 
fuseness on costumes for a musical 
comedy which are never used, be- 
cause, perhaps, they are dresses for 
a certain song, and the song fails 
and goes to the rubbish heap the 
first night on the road. 

But all that is pleasant inconsist- 
ency, for these managers have one 
real virtue. They will fight to the 
finish for any play they believe in—and fight, too, against 
the critics, the public and their own staff; and very often 
this absolute conviction in following their own judgment, 
and backing it with all their brains and money, turns a play 
that is wobbling between failure and success into a money- 
making proposition. When one of their productions fails 


-and closes up tight nobody can offer any explanation or 


defense; it must be a unanimous verdict before they give 
up. Some managers, however, unless success is imme- 
diately obvious, or if the reception is lukewarm and the 
future uncertain, quit at once. They prefer to lose what is 
at stake and try something new, rather than devote them- 
selves to establishing their present production as a failure 
or the reverse. To interest them, success must come 
quickly and be large; they won’t wait on possibilities. 
But if the manager of The Chorus Lady had been of this 
type the play would have had only a life of two weeks. 
The first week in New York it played to gross receipts of 
considerably less than two thousand dollars. The second 
week showed a slight but healthy increase; the next was 
better, and from then on receipts grew and grew. The 
piece was moved from one theatre to another, and then 
to another, and ran almost 
a year in New York. 

Then there is another firm 
of managers who want only 
big things—big scenie pro- 
duction, soldiers, Indians, 
race scenes, shipwrecks— 
anything that is melodra- 
matic and gives opportunity 
forthrilling or unusual scenic 
effects. There is the man- 
ager who usually produces 
nothing but plays by un- 
known authors, because 
established authors are not 
in the habit of accepting sug- 
gestions for which they are 
to give up one-half of their 
royalties. But even young 
authors profit little from a 
production with him; the 
royalties are small, some- 
times not even percentages, 
but a flat sum of one hundred dollars weekly, irrespective 
of receipts, and the manager takes the credit of success 
entirely. © ‘‘ The author only wrote the play,” he says. 

Then, too, there are, so to speak, the physical and 
material advantages that a manager possesses, and these 
are important factors in the profits of playwriting. Some 
managers, most of them, are believers in the star system. 
They control the star, and all material that they purchase 
must fit the measure of their stars. The star cannot make 
a bad play go, but she—there are more women stars than 
men—can, with medium success in New York, fair press 
notices, an eight-weeks’ run (that on the bills is stretched 
to six months), and press-agent puffs, go on the road and 
play to big houses. In one-night stands the public goes to 
see Ethel Barrymore, not the play she is in, and before 
they know whether they like the play or not they’ve both 
gone to the next town. But when the one-night stands 
consistently do not like a play the penalty of their disap- 
probation comes the next season, for then they say, “‘She 
wasn’t much last year; don’t let’s go to-morrow night.” 
Stars, with the vanity for which they are so justly famous, 
and with the desire to appear in New York each season, 
seldom can be prevailed on to appear in one play for more 
than a season, and that is damaging to the author’s income. 

Some managers prefer to play without a star, simply 
with an all-round good cast, for the reason that a star is an 
expensive luxury and as hard to handle as a runaway 
engine, and, further, without a star, with only the play 
“featured,”’ one can have three or four companies of the 
same play, none of which bears the stigma of being a second 
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company, because no personalities are identified with the 
play... The country generally resents second companies, 
It wants the best, even though second companies often 
give better performances than the first. 

So far as star and non-star organizations are concerned, 
there are, broadly speaking, two kinds of plays—those 
that appeal by virtue of their story, and those that gain 
their success by reason of charm and the personalities that 
invest them. Paid in Full is a success, for example, be- 
cause of its dramatic story that interests and grips, and 
any ordinarily competent actors can play the parts with 
success—there are five paying companies now on tour. 
Cousin Kate, on the other hand, depends on charm and 
personality. The common or garden actor would not 
contribute these 
qualities, and, if the 
play lacks the attri- 
butes on which it is 
designed to make its 
appeal, obviously it 
must fail. A striking 
instance of thisis The 
Molluse, by Hubert 
Henry Davies, who 
wrote Cousin Kate. 
Two seasons this 
charming, satirical, 
little four-charactered 
comedy ran in, Lon- 
don with Sir Charles 
Wyndhamand Mary 
Moore, yet in New 
York, with Joseph 
Coyne and Alexan- 
dra Carlisle, it is at 
once a moderate suc- 
cess and a moderate 
failure, although the play itself has been most enthusias- 
tically acclaimed by the critics. For while Miss Carlisle 
gives a striking performance that is a perfect imitation 
of Mary Moore, Mr. Coyne, risen from, or, rather, still in 
the musical comedy ranks, lacks the exceptional qualities 
of dignity, repose, breeding and charm which Wyndham 
contributed to the character. And so he is inadequate 
—so much so that those who have seen Wyndham in the 
part have been known to leave long before the end 
of the play, not only because of his utter unsuit- 
ability to the part, but because, musical comedy 
still strong upon him, he persists in injecting into 
this charming English comedy lines of his own 
devising, such as “‘ Everybody works but father,” 

“T’ll get you some spinach,” . . . 
“Have some asparagus,” “Well, well, 
Uncle Tom and Little Eva,” which are as foreign 
to piece and character as No Wedding Bells for 
Me would be as an interlude to Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March. The moral of which is that 
Davies’ play is, by its miscasting, missing the 
qualities necessary for success, and so Davies’ 
profits suffer to a very marked extent. Miscast- 
ing, however, does not especially affect a dramatic 
play. William Gillette, a fine actor, who within 
his limitations gives an extraordinarily fine per- 
formance in the title réle of Samson, Bernstein’s 
new play, is woefully miscast, because he is so 
physically and vocally lacking in the demands of 
the part. None the less, the play is a success; 
though—and this is purely speculative—it would 
probably be financially better without him, for those who 
admire Gillette will say they preferred him in other plays, 
and those wHo do not know him must admit that some 
other actor would be better in this part than he. In this 
case the star hurts rather than helps the play itself. 
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Choosing Your Manager 


HEN, too, some managers control theatres in New York, 

which, of course, is an advantage to the author, for 
sometimes the manager will keep on with only a medium 
success, rather than have ‘‘ the house dark,” or, entrenched 
in his own theatre, he may force the run of a play in order 
to get it, if possible, a New York reputation for the influ- 
encing of the one-night stands. If, however, he is only 
a tenant from week to week the theatre manager may 
abruptly end his tenancy to make way for something else, 
and his plans for a forced run terminate suddenly. 

The author who knows bears in mind all these condi- 
tions and selects his manager according to the particular 
wares he has to dispose of. (But selecting your manager 
is not much more than selecting a trout fly: you’ve still 
got to catch your fish!) If the play is one that only one or 
two actors in the country are fitted for, even the famous 
dramatist is less independent as regards terms and condi- 
tions. This is also true if he has set his mind on one par- 
ticular star to create his pet character. If his play is easy 
to cast, the more independent his attitude, for he knows 
there are many strings to his bow. He takes into account 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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EXT morning she was up and in her dressing-room 
| N and had almost finished her toilette before he 
awakened. For the first time in years—perhaps 
the first time since the end of her happy girlhood and the 
beginning of her first season in Washington society—she 
felt like singing. Was there ever such a dawn? Did ever 
song of birds sound so like the voice of eternal youth? 
Whence had come this air like the fumes from the wine- 
presses of the gods? And the light! What colors, what 
tints, upon mountain and valley and stainless lake! And 
the man asleep in the next room—yes, there was a Joshua 
Craig whom she found extremely trying at times; but 
that Joshua Craig had somehow resigned the tenancy of 
the strong, straight form there, had resigned it to a man 
who was the living expression of all that bewitched her in 

these wilds. 

She laughed softly at her own ecstasy of exaggeration. 
“The other Josh will come back,’”’ she reminded herself, 
“and I must not forget to be practical. This is episodic.” 
These happy, superhuman episodes would come, would 
pass, would recur at intervals; but the routine of her life 
must be lived. And if these episodes were to recur the 
practical must not be neglected. ‘‘It’s by neglecting the 
practical that so many wives come to grief,” reflected she. 
And the first mandate of the practical was that he must 
be rescued from that vulgar political game, which meant 
poverty and low associations and tormenting uncertain- 
ties. He must be got where his talents would have their 
due, their reward. But subtly guiding him into the way 
that would be best for him was a far different matter 
from what she had been planning up to last night’s moon- 
rise—was as abysmally separated from its selfish hypoc- 
risy as love from hate. She would persist in her purpose, 
but how changed the motive! 

She heard him stirring in her—no, their room. Her 
face lighted up, her eyes sparkled. She ran to her mirror 
for a final primp before he should see her. She was more 
than pleased with the image she saw reflected there. ‘‘I 
never looked better in my life—never so well. I’m glad I 
kept back this particular dress. He’s sure to like it, and 
it certainly is becoming to me—the best-fitting skirt I 
ever had—what good lines it has about the hips.” She 
startled at a knock upon the door. She rushed away from 
the mirror. He had small physical vanity himself—she 
had never known any one with so little. He had shown 
that he thought she had no vanity of that kind, either, 
and he would doubtless misunderstand her solicitude 
about her personal appearance. Anyhow, of all morn- 
ings this would be the worst for him to catch her at the glass. 

“Yes?” she called. 

“‘Margaret,’’ came in his voice. And, oh, the differ- 
ence in it!—the note of tenderness—no, it was not imag- 
ination, it was really there! Her eyes filled and her bosom 
heaved. 

“Are you joining me at breakfast?” 

“Come in,”’ cried she. 
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When the door did not open she went and opened it. 
There stood he! If he had greeted her with a triumphant, 
proprietorial expression she would have been—well, it 
would have given her a lowered opinion of his sensibility. 
But his look was just right—dazzled, shy, happy. Nor did 
he make one of his impetuous rushes. He almost timidly 
took her hand, kissed it; and it was she who sought his 
shoulder—gladly, eagerly, with a sudden, real shyness. 
“Margaret,” he said. ‘‘Mine—aren’t you?” 

Here was the Joshua she was to know thenceforth, she 
felt. This Joshua would enable her to understand, or, 
rather, to disregard, so far as she personally was concerned, 
the Josh, tempestuous, abrupt, often absurd, whom the 
world knew. But—as soon as they went where the 
guides were the familiar Josh returned—boyish, boister- 
ous, rather foolish in trying to be frivolous and light. 
Still—what did it matter? As soon as they should be 
alone again 

When they set out after breakfast her Joshua still did 
not return, as she had confidently expected. The ob- 
streperous one remained, the one that was the shrewdly- 
developed cover for his everlastingly scheming mind. 
“What an unending ass I’ve been making of myself,’’ he 
burst out, “‘with my silly notions.”’ He drew a paper 
from his pocket and handed it to her. ‘And this infernal 
thing of Grant’s has been encouraging me in idiocy.” 

She read the Arkwright gentleman’s gazette and com- 
plete guide to dress and conduct in the society of a refined 
gentlewoman. Her impulse was to laugh, an impulse hard 
indeed to restrain when she came to the last line of the 
document and read in Grant’s neat, careful, man’s hand- 
writing with heavy underscorings: ‘‘ Above all, never for- 
get that you are a mighty stiff dose for anybody, and 
could easily become an overdose for a refined, sensitive 
lady.”’ But prudent foresight made her keep her coun- 
tenance. “This is all very sensible,’’ said she. 

“Sensible enough,” assented he. ‘‘I’ve learned a lot 
from it. Did you read that last sentence?”’ 

She turned her face away.  ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said. 

“ That, taken with everything else, all but got me down,” 
said he sombrely. ‘What I’ve been through! It came 
near preventing us from discovering that you’re not a 
grand lady, but a human being.”” His mood veered, and 
it was he that was gay and she glum; for he suddenly 
seized her and subjected her to one of those tumultuous 
ordeals so disastrous to toilette and to dignity and to her 
sense of personal rights. Not that she altogether disliked, 
she never had altogether disliked, but had found a cer- 
tain thrill in his riotousness. Still, she preferred the 
other Joshua Craig, her Joshua, who wished to receive as 
well as to give. And she wished that Joshua, her Joshua, 
would return. She herself had thought that, so far as she 
was concerned, those periods of tenderand gentle sentiment 


would be episodic; but it was another thing for him 
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to think so—and to show it frankly. ‘‘I feel as if I’d had 
an adventure with a bear,” said she, half-laughing, half- 
resentful. 
“So you did,” declared he; “‘I’ma bear—and every other 
sort of animal—except rabbit. There’s no rabbit in me. 
Now, your men—the Grant Arkwrights—are all rabbit.” 

“At least,’”’ said she, “do refrain from tearing my hair 
down. A woman who does her hair well hates to have it - 
mussed.”’ 

“‘T’ll try to remember,”’ was his careless answer. ‘As I 
was about to say, our discovery that you are not a lady — 
out of a story-book, but a human being and a very sweet | | 
one—it came just in the nick of time. We’re leaving here ‘ | 
to-night.” | 

Now she saw the reason for the persistence of the Craig 
of noise and bluster—and craft. ‘“To-night?” she ex-— 
claimed, “It’s impossible.”’ q 

“Yes—we go. at five o’clock. Tickets are bought— 
sleeper section engaged—everything arranged.” q 

“But Uncle Dan doesn’t expect us for four days yet.” — 

“T’ve sent him a telegram.” 

“But I can’t pack.” 

“Selina can.” a 

“Impossible in such a little time.” : 

“Then I'll do it,” said Craig jovially. “I can pack a — q 
trunk twice as quick as any man you ever saw. I pack — : 
with my feet as well as with my hands.” 

“Tt’s impossible,” repeated she angrily. 
being hurried.” ~ 

“Hurried? Why, you’ve got nine hours to get used to — 
the idea. Nine hours’ warning for anything isn’t haste.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this yesterday?” demanded — 
she, coming to a full stop and expecting thus to compel MH 
him to face her. But he marched on. 

“Tt has been my lifelong habit,” declared he over his a 
shoulder, “‘to arrange everything before disclosing my 
plans. You'll find, as we get on, that it willsave youalot 
of fretting and debating.” 

Reluctantly and with the humiliating sense of helpless — a 
second fiddle she followed him along the rough path. “I 4 
loathe surprises,’’ she said. 

“Then adjust your mind to not being surprised at any- 
thing from me.’ $ 

He laughed noisily at his own humor. She was almost — 
hating him again. He seemed to have eyes in the back of 
his head; for as she shot a fiery glance at him he whirled _ 
round, shook his forefinger maddeningly at her: ‘“‘Listen 
to me, my dear,” said he, in his worst manner, most aggres- 
sive, most dictatorial: “‘if you had wanted an ordinary ‘ 
sort of man you should have married one and not me.” — 

“Don’t you think common courtesy required you at 
least to consult. me about such a matter?” . 


\ 
\ 
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“TY do not. If I had I should have done so. I found it 
was necessary that we go. I went ahead and arranged it. 
If you saw the house on fire would you wait till you had 
consulted me before putting it out?” 

“But this is entirely different.” 

_ “Not at all. Entirely the same, on the contrary. The 
talk we had day before yesterday convinced me that our 

house is afire. I’m going to put it out.’”’ He shut his teeth 
_ together with a snap, compressed his lips, gave her one of 
those quick, positive nods of his Viking head. Then he 
caught her by thearm. ‘‘ Now,” said he jocosely, ‘‘let’s go 
back to camp. You want to do your packing. I’ve got to 
go over to town and telegraph some more.”’ 

She wrenched her arm away pettishly and, with sullen 
face, accompanied him to the camp. It was all she could 
do to hide her anger when, in full sight of the guides, he 
swept her up into his arms and kissed her several times. 
Possibly she would have been really angered, deeply 
angered, had she realized that these cyclones were due, asa 
rule, not so much to appreciation of her as to the necessity 
of a strong counter-irritant to a sudden attack of awe of 
her as a fine lady and doubt of his own ability to cope 
with her. ‘‘Good-by, Rita,’ cried he, releasing her as 
suddenly as he had seized her and rushing toward the 
landing. “If I don’t get back till the last minute be sure 
you're ready. Anything that isn’t ready will be left be- 
hind—anything or anybody!” 

The idea of revolt, of refusing to go, appealed to her 
first anger strongly. But, on consideration, she saw that 
merely asserting her rights 
would not be enough— 
that she must train him 
to respect them. If she 
refused to go he would 
simply leave her; yes, he 
was just the man, the wild 
man, to do precisely that 
disgraceful thing. And 
she would be horribly 
afraid to spend the night 
alone in those woods with 
only the guidesand Selina, 
not to speak of facing the 
morrow—for he might re- 
fuse to take her back! 
Where would she turn in 
that case? What would 
her grandmother say? 
Who would support her in 
making such a scandal 
and giving up a husband 
for reasons that could not 
be made impressive in 
words, though they were 
the best of all reasons in 
terms of feeling? No, if 
she gave him up she would 
be absolutely alone, con- 
demned on every hand, in 
the worst possible posi- 
tion. Then, too, the break 
was unattractive for an- 
other reason. Though 
she despised herself for 
her weakness, she did not 
wish to give up the man 
who had given her that 
brief glimpse of supreme 
happiness she had 
dreamed as one dreams 
an impossibility. 

Did not wish? Could 
not—would not—give 
him up. “I belong to 
him!” she said to herself 
with a thrill of ecstasy 
and of despair. 4 

“But he’d better be 
eareful!”’ she grumbled. 
“Tf I should begin to dis- 
like him there’d be no 
going back.’ And then 
it recurred to her that 
that would be as great a 
ealamity of loss for her 
as for him—and she went 
at her packing in a better 
humor. ‘I'll explain to 
him that I yield this once, 
but ——” There she 
stopped herself with a 
laugh. Of what use to 
explain to him?—him who 
‘never listened to explana- 
tions, who did not care a 
fig why people did as he 
wished, but was content 
that they did. As for 


warning him about “‘next time’’—how ridiculous! She 
could hear his penetrating, rousing voice saying: “‘ We’ll 
deal with ‘next time’ when it comes.” 


XXV 


* E CHANGE at Albany,” said he when they were 

on the train, after a last hour of mad scramble, due 

in part to her tardiness, in the main to the atmosphere 

of hysteric hustle and bustle he created as a precaution. 

“At Albany!”’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why, when do we get 
there?”’ 

“At midnight.” 

“At midnight!’’ It was the last drop in the cup of gall, 
she thought. ‘‘ Why, we’d get to Lenox, or to some place 
where we'd have to change again, long before morning! 
Josh, you must be out of your senses. It’s a perfect 
outrage!” 

“Best I could do,” said he, laughing uproariously and 
patting her on the back. “‘Cheer up. You can sleep on 
my shoulder until we get to Albany.”’ 

““We will go on to New York,” said she stiffly, ‘‘and 
leave from there in the morning.”’ 

“Can’t do it,’ said he. ‘‘ Must change at Albany. -You 
ought to learn to control your temper over these little 
inconveniences of life. I’ve brought a volume of Emer- 
son’s essays along and I’ll read to you if you don’t want 
to sleep.” 

“T hate to be read aloud to. Joshua, let’s go on to New 
York. Such a night of horror will wear me out.” 


“He Has Me at His Mercy,” She Said to Herself Between Anger and Despair 
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“T tell you it’s impossible. I’ve done the best thing in 
the circumstances. You'll see.” 

Suddenly she sprang up, looked wildly round. ‘‘ Where’s 
Selina?” she gasped. 

“Coming to-morrow or next day,’ replied he. 
her to the camp for some things I forgot.” 

She sank back and said no more. Againshe wastempted 
to revolt against such imbecile tyranny; and again, as she 
debated the situation, the wisdom, the necessity of sub- 
mitting became apparent. How would it sound to have 
to explain to her grandmother that she had left him be- 
cause he took an inconvenient train? ‘‘I’d like to see him 
try this sort of thing if we’d been married six months in- 
stead of six weeks,” she muttered. 

She refused to talk with him, answered him in cold 
monosyllables. And after dinner, when he produced the 
volume of Emerson and began to read aloud to her, 
she curtly asked him to be quiet. ‘‘I wish to sleep!” 
snapped she. 

“Do, dear,” urged he. And he put his arm round her. 

““That’s very uncomfortable,” said she, trying to draw 
away. 

He drew her back, held her—and she knew she must 
either submit or make a scene. There was small attrac- 
tion to scene-making with such a master of disgraceful 
and humiliating scenes as he. ‘“‘He wouldn’t care a rap,” 
she muttered. ‘‘He simply revels in scenes, knowing he’s 
sure to win out at them as a mongrel in a fight with a” 
—even in that trying moment her sense of humor did 
not leave her—‘“‘with a 
lapdog.”’ 

She found herself com- 
fortable and amazingly 
content, leaning against 
his shoulder; and pres- 
ently she went to sleep, he 
holding the book in his 
free hand and reading 
calmly. The next thing 
she knew he was shaking 
her gently. “‘ Albany,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ve got to 
change here.” 

She rose sleepily and 
followed him fromthe ear, 
adjusting her hat as she 
went. She had thought 
she would be wretched; 
instead she felt fine, as 
the sharp, night air roused 
her nerves and freshened 
her skin. He led the way 
into the empty waiting- 
room; the porter piled 
the bags on the bench; 
she seated herself. ‘I 
must send a telegram,” 
said he, and he went over 
to the window marked 
“Telegraph Office.” It 
was closed. He knocked 
and rattled, and finally 
pounded on the glass with 
his umbrella handle. 

Her nerves went all to 
pieces. ‘‘Can’t you see,” 
she called, ‘‘that there’s 
no one there?”’ 

“There will be some 
one!” he shouted in reply, 
and fell to pounding so 
vigorously that she 
thought the glass would 
surely break; but it did 
not. After a while the 
window flew up and an 
angry face just escaped a 
blow from the vibrating 
umbrella handle. A vio- 
lent altercation followed, 
the operator raging, but 
Craig more uproarious 
than he and having the 
further advantage of a 
more extensive and more 
picturesque vocabulary. 
Finally the operator said: 
“T should think you’d be 
ashamed of yourself. 
Don’t you see there’s ‘a 
lady present?” 

“It’s my wife,’’ said 
Craig. ‘Now take this 
message and get it off at 
once. You should thank 
me for not having you dis- 
missed.” 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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As to Taxing the Rich 


“7 ATTACH supreme importance,” writes Mr. Carnegie, 
“to the maintenance of present duties on luxuries 
used chiefly by the rich.”’ 

That is a nice sentiment—only, relatively speaking, 
there are no such duties. Silk and the finer manufactures 
of cotton, such as lace, are the largest duty-yielding items 
which are commonly classed as luxuries. But they are 
not used chiefly by the rich. Any middle-class man can 
find that out by looking at his own bills. Neither are 
woolens of the better grade monopolized by millionaires. 
Chemicals, cotton goods, manufactures of fibres and tex- 
tile grasses, hides and leather, sugar, tobacco and wool 
yield nearly two-thirds of the total customs revenue. They 
are not articles of which the rich are the chief consumers. 
The duty on jewelry is about half that on rice. The duty 
on precious stones is little more than that on paper. The 
duty on marbles and onyx is only sixty per cent. of that 
on matting. The duty on automobiles about equals that on 
fish, on furs is little more than that on oilcloth. 

We don’t know who first said that the tariff taxed 
mainly the rich; but we trust he has been forgiven by 
this time. Manufacturers, who were not themselves 
exactly paupers, have controlled tariff legislation for forty 
years. They would have been very dull if, with the shap- 
ing of the bills in their own hands, they had put up with 
so poor a game as merely taxing the luxuries of the rich. 


Scholastic Stumbling-Blocks 


O CRITICISE public-school instruction is easy. The 

German tongue, for example, is akin to English and 
rather easily acquired. Probably under no circumstances 
except in an educational institution could bright boys and 
girls of high-school age be regularly exercised in German 
during four years without acquiring a fair working com- 
mand of the language. Butifa high-school graduate, after 
four years’ study, can ask his way to the post-office in 
correct German and understand the reply, the presump- 
tion will be that he came of a German family. The same 
graduate has received his allotted drilling in English liter- 
ature; but the fact that his interest in that subject is 
about equal to his interest in Old Testament exegesis 
furnishes the text for numberless pedagogic wails. 

In the public schools, taking the country over, there are 
nearly three times as many pupils to a teacher as in the 
colleges. But that explains little. College instruction 
also achieves a high inefficiency. There is the classic 
story of the German who heard university undergraduates 
give an act of Faust in the original, and innocently 
inquired what Greek drama they were presenting. 

The public-school system is faulty in that it is built too 
much to feed a faulty college system. Every one sees that 
the system of instruction is faulty. 'To see the better 
system which should supplant it has hardly as yet been 
vouchsafed to any one. But certainly the better system 
will not be reached by curtailment and retrenchment. 


The Sacred Three R’s 


Mase of the criticism of the public schools is aimed at 
the top. In New York only four and in Chicago 
oniy five per cent. of public-school pupils are in the four 
upper grades, and of those who do enter the high school 
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nearly half drop out the first year. Instruction in the 
upper grades, of course, is more costly than in the lower. 
Hence a facile conclusion, acceptable to some thrifty 
taxpayers, that high schools should be abolished and 
public instruction confined to the sacred Three R’s. 

But the real fault with the public schools does not lie on 
that side. The system is not too big, but too little; not 
too ambitious, but too limited.. Of all the children’ of 
school age, five to eighteen, in the United States only half 
attend public schools, and those for only about half the 
year—one hundred and fifty-one days is the average the 
country over. The great majority of pupils do not go 
beyond the sixth grade, or half the full public-school course. 

The public schools cost, roughly, three hundred millions 
a year, of which three-quarters is’ spent in the North 
Atlantic and North Central States. ‘This just about 
equals the internal and customs revenue tax alone on 
liquor and tobacco. The sum is really niggardly. 

Any proposal for dealing with the public schools which 
involves curtailment, even in those communities where 
they are most intelligently supported, must be dismissed 
with contempt. The object of the public-school system is 
not just to supply cash-girls-and office-boys who can write 
a fair hand and do simple sums in arithmetic. - 


Publishers and Publicity © 


pees some authors, who say they have irrefutable, 
documentary proof-in the form of statements. from 
their publishers, we hear that the public will not buy good 
novels. The premise is specious, but the conclusion is really 
unsound. The fact is that the public doesn’t know about 
them. The author falls into the etymological error, so to 
speak, of regarding the printing, binding and cataloguing 
of a book asa “‘ publication” of it. Of course, it is nothing 
of the sort. Up to that point the transaction is merely 
a kind of open secret between the author and the person 
who does the printing, binding and cataloguing and calls 
himself the publisher. Outsiders may, it is true, pry into 
the secret, and thus a real “publication” may be effected; 
but the chances are otherwise, in a distracted world. 

The publisher, it is urged, spends so much money on the 
printing and binding. of the book that he really can’t 
afford to spend much to publish it. That is convincing, so 
far as it goes; but it doesn’t go very far, when publication 
is the only thing the author is really interested in. 

“Go, little book!” said a great poet to his volume, and 
that is what all authors say—or even, “Go like thunder!”’ 
They might, perhaps, consider it indelicate to suggest to 
the publisher that a half-page ‘‘ad”’ with pictures would 
be appropriate, or that an Associated Press dispatch that 
the author had shot Niagara in a barrel would be timely. 
But publication—not mere printing, binding and cata- 
loguing—is what they need. 


A Human Supreme Bench 


OME legal gentlemen will breathe easier on March 4 
next—if nothing dreadful happens meanwhile. . Three 
justices of the Supreme Court are past seventy and 
another is near that age. In the most conservative 
circles there has been a dire foreboding that impulsive 
President Roosevelt might have the opportunity and yield 
to a temptation to “pack” the bench—that is, appoint 
justices who were decidedly in sympathy with his modern, 
progressive ideals, instead of being in sympathy with 
those ancient common-law ideals which modern corpora- 
tions find so useful. 

It may be recalled that in 1869 the Supreme Court, then 
composed of eight members, held, by a vote of five to 
three, that the legal tender act of 1862 was unconstitu- 
tional—which was exceedingly embarrassing to the 
Government. One of the assenting justices resigned, and 
President Grant appointed two new members, bringing 
the bench up to its full complement of nine. Whereupon 
the court again took up the legal tender act and declared 
it constitutional, reversing the decision of the year before. 
The three old members who had previously held the act 
to be constitutional and the two new members, making a 
majority, assented. It is generally assumed that President 
Grant knew the views of the two new members before he 
appointed them, and so ‘‘packed” the bench. But noth- 
ing calamitous resulted therefrom. 

A Supreme Court justice, being human, must sympa- 
thize with some things more than with others. If he does 
happen to sympathize most with the needs of the nation 
we don’t see that any public harm will follow. 


Sugar-Coated Charity 


Vee can be done nowadays in the name of sweet 
charity—the more it is sweetened, the better. But 
in the name of a community’s plain duty to care for its 
helpless and delinquent members, comparatively little can 
be done. 

“Tf I were a paralytic pauper,” said an observant citizen 
the other day, ‘‘I would try to attract the notice of some 
nice, well-to-do woman. She wouldstir up her sympathetic 
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women friends and give a Providential Pink Tea, to which 
men might come by contributing five dollars apiece. 
Probably the proceeds would fix me up comfortably for 
life. Of course, if I were a paralytic pauper, it would be 


the bounden duty of the community to take care of me, 


which duty it would discharge by putting me in a public 
institution where I should be badly fed, badly lodged, and 
occasionally an attendant would kick me in the ribs for 
exercise.” 

In the observant citizen’s town a school report had dis- 
closed that there were several thousand destitute, hun- 
gering children, and a body of nice women consequently 
had taken it up. 

To let the children themselves beg would have been 
intolerable—for what full-fed man could look into a small, 
gaunt face without pain and shame? 
themselves, becomingly gowned, did the begging. It was 
truly sweet charity, sugar-coated; and the town was in 
quite a flutter of self-approbation over it. 

Simultaneously the newspapers were reporting an in- 
vestigation of the hospital for the insane, showing that 
patients slept on bare floors in overcrowded rooms and 
received scant attention; sometimes died of pneumonia 
from exposure; sometimes received mysterious, inexpli- 
cable wounds. 

There was no particular flutter over the investiga- 
tion. Insane paupers are unpleasant objects—no chocolate 
creams go with them; a town cannot felicitate itself upon 
merely doing its plain duty. 


Paying the Old Irish Debt 


INE hundred million dollars is the amount which the 

British Government must raise, first and last, in 

order to carry out the plan of restoring the soil of Ireland 
to the Irish people. 

This sum, much exceeding the original estimates, looks 
very large. More than one conservative head shakes 
dubiously over it. The obligations which the Government 
has issued in furtherance of the plan haven’t been taken 
in the market of late as readily as was expected. 

More than two centuries have passed since England 


So the women ~ 


a 


es 


practically completed the process of taking Irish land 


away from the people. When William III got through 
less than a seventh of the soil remained in Catholie (or 
native) hands. The melancholy results of over two hun- 
dred years of alien ownership of the land are well known. 
Yet it could hardly be expected that paying a just debt 
two or three hundred years old, with interest, would be 
performed with much enthusiasm. 

The Government’s contribution is largely by way of a 
loan. No doubt the increased material prosperity alone of 
an important division of the empire would make the 
outlay a good investment, to say nothing of increased 
happiness to some millions of the empire’s subjects. One 
cannot help noticing, just the same, how soberly—and, 
sometimes, even dubiously—the outlay is regarded in 
England; with how slack a spirit, so to speak, as com- 
pared with the abounding enthusiasm that would be 
shown if the Government wanted nine hundred million 
dollars to go half-way around the globe and shoot up a 
lot of industrious Boer farmers. 


The German Grab-Bag Game 


ERMANY requires more revenue. So the new budget 

proposes to tax users of gas and electric light, a tax 

on beer, heavier death duties and inheritance taxes, and 

—most astonishing of all to Americans—a tax on all 

advertisements. Imagine the roars of protest with which 

a united and outraged press would meet that proposal 
over here! 

Every finance minister in the world is a sort of bedeviled 
guerrilla, looking desperately around for something that 
he can pounce upon and wring tribute out of. The only 
principle that he acknowledges is to take whatever will 
yield most revenue and least trouble. It is a big grab- 
bag game, the rule being to seize the largest object that 
doesn’t wriggle violently. With us the problem is sim- 
pler than almost anywhere else, and yet, to raise municipal 


revenue, we put a tag on a dog and proceed to charge'two ~ 


dollars. 
A census report contains a funny diagram. Horizontal 
bars show the estimated true value of property in the 


several States, and the shaded portion of the bar shows — 


the assessed valuation of taxed property. In some States 
the shaded part of the bar goes half-way across, in others 
a sixth or a seventh of the way. The patchwork results 


partly from a pious fear of offending propertied interests, — 
as though the State were a sort of poor relation to be 


supported grudgingly, just for the sake of avoiding scandal. 


If there were another diagram with bars showing total — 


incomes, and shaded portions representing that part of 


each income which was contributed to the support of the - 


State, the longest bars would be relatively least shaded. 

Perhaps the State is a poor relation. At any rate, 
comparatively poor people contribute relatively the most 
to its support. | 
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An Artist in Articulation 


; E HAD been eight years upon a project for 
extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers,” says 


Dear Old Dean Swift. That’s a way we regu- 
lar authors have—Dear Old Dean Swift—denotes a 
familiarity, an acquaintance, so to speak—fixes it 
with the reader that we are intimate with the Dean 
—know him perfectly —friend of his—always makes 
a hit—for it is only our cagiest readers who say any- 
thing about the Dear Old Dean—that is a perquisite 
of authoring. Dear Old Dean Swift—Beloved Bill- 
iam Morris—Alfred, the Master—you know—sounds 
bully. 

But, as the Dear Old Dean said: ‘‘He had been 
eight years on a project for extracting sunbeams out 
of cucumbers,” the plot being to can the sunbeams 
and let them out on gloomy days. Of course, that 
was satire or sarcasm, or something. There aren’t 
any sunbeams in cucumbers, you know, positively 
not. Thereisn’tevenamoonbeaminthem. Nothing 
but stomachaches. It was this way: the Dear Old 
Dean was looking around to find something that was 
as sunbeamless as a kippered herring, and he struck 
on cucumbers. Good idea, too. 

Still, there is cause for a few fleeting regrets that 
the Dear Old Dean didn’t live nowadays, for, if he 
did, he would have written it thus: ‘‘He had been 
eight years on a project for extracting sunbeams out 
of MecCumbers,” which—the McCumber—has any 
cucumber that was ever picked or pickled beaten to 
a whisper when it comes to lack of sunbeams, or any 
other kind of beams, including those we have eminent 
authority for stating sometimes get in your own eye. 

A McCumber, as you will readily appreciate, is 
different from a cucumber, radically different. And 
why, Brother Bones, is a McCumber radishly—no 
—radically—different from a cucumber? Because 
the most elaborate practice of the arts 
and sciences of transmutation will make 
nothing but a dill pickle out of a cucum- 
ber, while they did once make a United 
States Senator out of a McCumber. (Lawfter.) 

Now, that’s a fact. Out there in North 
Dakota, with the fewest and most trivial for- 
malities, they made a Senator out of a McCumber— Porter 
James McCumber, and he’s a Senator yet, by heck, and 
who willsay him nay? Notasingle, solitary soul if Porter J. 
gets to it first. The person does not live who can say him 
nay—nor anything else—for Porter James will say it him- 
self, say that and anything else that is handy to say, he 
being one of our most ready little sayers. 

It is really a treat to hear Porter James say things. He 
says them so accurately. Every morning, before the 
Senate convenes, he takes all the words he intends to use 
that day and carefully divides them into the proper num- 
ber of syllables and sections with his trusty try-square. 
Then he smooths and planes off each syllable and section 
until it glistens like a many-faceted jewel, and, after that, 
he is ready for business. You never hear him getting 
up and slurring: ‘‘ Mist’rpres’d’nt.”. Not McCumber! 
What he says is: “‘ Mis—ter Pres—i—dent 2) 

And so it goes: “‘I de-sire to re-call to the mem-ory of 
the Sen-a-tor from Penn-syl-van-ia a cir-cum-stan-ce 
wh-ich his per-spi-cac-ity may have oy-er-look-ed, com-ing 
as it does in the mid-st of this ex-cit-ing col-lo-quy and 
be-ing par-ti-cu-lar-ly ap-pro-pri-ate to the sub-ject un-der 
dis-cus-sion.”” You can hark back to the schooldays of 
Porter J., out there in Rochester, Minnesota, when the 
teacher in elocution said: ‘‘ Now, Porter, remember what 
I told you about Demosthenes. He used to go down to the 
seashore every morning and talk against the waves with 
pebbles in his mouth. He did this to get articulation, 
Porter—ar-tic-u-lation—and remember that that is what 
is necessary in public speaking.” 


Senator McCumber’s Educated Larynx 


eas Porter got ar-tic-u-lation, got it with a strangle- 
hold, and has constantly held its head to the mat since 
that time. When it comes to articulation McCumber has 
the rest of the Senate talking like a hired man on a frosty 
morning with his mouth full of buckwheat cakes. He can 
articulate around them in rings. When he is in particu- 
larly good form he can make three separate and distinct 
syllables of a vote “‘Aye”’ on a proposition, and can divide 
a “Nay” into infinitesimal bits and pronounce each bit as 
clearly as a bell—if there are any clear bells, which is a 
subject that may be open to argument, most bells being 
throaty and all that. 

Like many another good man McCumber overplayed 
hishand. He took too much out in learning to ar-tic-u-late, 
neglecting, so people affirm, the somewhat important 
detail of getting enough to ar-tic-u-late about. Thus, 
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The Articulator From Wahpeton 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 


the Great and the Near Great 


when he rises to any ponderous subject you can hear very 
plainly and perfectly every word he is saying, but some- 
times you do not know what he is talking about. Not 
that that makes any especial difference to McCumber, 
for he will talk on anything that comes his way, and he 
has all medals and ribbons and diplomas for being able 
to clear the Senate galleries in less time than any other 
man, now that Senator Stewart is no longer in our blessed 
midst to tell about the Crime of ’73, when the appropri- 
ations for 1910 are under discussion. 

The public, the great, heedless public, does not. appre- 
ciate art. That is certain enough. It has been proved 
many times. Of course, it is nothing—distinctly nothing — 
for the Senators to get up and walk out when another 
Senator is speaking. Most Senators are jealous things, 
anyhow, strange as it may seem. There isn’t a Senator in 
the bunch who does not think he can make a better speech 
than any other Senator, or all of them put together. Con- 
sequently, when another Senator rises for a big talk, the 
remainder of the Senators say, ‘‘ Oh, piffle!”’ and go out to 
the cloakrooms, where they exercise their well-known 
talents for story-telling, as ascribed to them by the 
Washington correspondents, proving said correspondents 
to be a highly-imaginative class. But it is different with 
the public. The public isn’t jealous, and it doesn’t know 
any better, anyhow. 

However, it is crushing, really crushing and most dis- 
couraging, to note the public drift out in twos and threes 
and dozens when McCumber is interpreting the statutes 
or the Constitution from the Wahpeton (which is where he 
lives) viewpoint. It is art, I tell you, and it isn’t appre- 
ciated. There isn’t another man in all that ninety-two 
who wear togas in company with Porter J. who can pro- 
nounce words the way he can. It is positively marvelous. 
He never makes a slip. He went over every hurdle and 
took the water jump while he was discussing a feature of 
the Agricultural Bill one day on meta-oxytetraethyldiam- 
idotriphenyicarbidrids and never turned a hair. Split it up 
into beautifully-accentuated component parts, and rolled 
it out without an error or a pause. 

But the great, heedless, ignorant public doesn’t care. 
It pays no honor to that perfect pronunciation. It listens 
for a few moments and then it says: ‘“‘Let’s go and get 
some steamed oysters.’’ And that creates a very fine 
situation, doesh’t it? McCumber there, pronouncing 
flawlessly, with nobody giving a hoot about it but the Vice- 
President, who is nodding in his chair and who, if it comes 
down to that, doesn’t give two hoots. It does seem as if 
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art is always getting the raw end of it, for there is art 
in pronunciation as in everything else. The only 
explanation is that perhaps—it may be—it is barely 
possible—the public who go to the Senate galleries 
desire something in a speech besides pronunciation. 
Can that be it? 

There is this much to be said about it: McCumber’s 
manner of speaking is so well differentiated from the 
manner of all others in the Senate that he is ina class 
by himself. You can always tell what he is saying, 
even if you do not know what he says. They ham- 
mered that articulation idea into him back there in 
his schooldays, and he never slips a syllable. During 
his nine years in the Senate he has never elided a letter 
or dropped a “‘g.’’ All of his language is always there. 
And, appreciating this priceless talent on his part, his 
colleagues, wishing to show their esteem, have made 
him chairman of the Pensions Committee, where there 
is ten times more work than there is anywhere else— 
a simple little tribute to Porter and his parts of speech. 

You may not knowit, but toiling with a few million 
pension claims every session is an excellent antidote 
for oversyllabication, 

N. B. Porter J. may not know it, either, but the 
Committee on Committees does, and they fixed it. 
Wise old owls! 


Music From Across the Seas 


VEN they try out the voices of girls in New York 
who are applicants for positions in the chorus, 
they have a code that tells the man who records the 
names and addresses of the girls what the professor 
at the piano thinks of them. 

The girls are summoned to the theatre in the morn- 
ing, and the professor sits at the piano. They sing 
something in turn, bringing their own music. After 
they have been tested as to vocal abilities 
they are sent across the stage to a man at 
a table who takes their names and tells 
them they will be sent for if they are 
wanted. The man at the table is not a musi- 
cian, and he must know the professor’s judg- 
ment on the voice. Soacode has been arranged. 
After a girl has finished the professor at the piano and the 
man at the table engage in an animated conversation, using 
names of cities as the code words. If the man at the table 
says, “Where are you living now, Charley?” to the pro- 
fessor, and the professor answers, ‘‘In New York,” that 
means the girl has a fine voice and can sing. If he says 
“Brooklyn” that means she has a fair voice, and the 
farther from New York they go the worse it is for the girl. 

One day a tall, thin blonde came into a theatre where 
girls were being engaged for an Ade piece. She sang off 
the key, yowled and screeched and made a fearful mess of 
it. As she walked over to the table the man there asked: 
“Where is your cousin now, Charley?” 

Everybody who knew the code expected to hear the 
professor say “‘Chicago” or “St. Louis,’ but he turned 
around and shouted fiercely: “‘In Australia!” 


Ahead of the Funeral 


ee general superintendent of a railroad in Oklahoma 
received a telegram from a small station on his road 
asking him to stop one of his fast trains there on a certain 
day to take on a corpse and a party of mourners. 

Anxious to oblige, the superintendent gave the neces- 
sary orders. The train stopped, but there was nobody 
on the station platform but a small boy. 

“Hey, Sonny,’’ shouted the conductor, “ where’s that 
corpse and them mourners?” 

“Please, sir,’’ stammered the boy, “‘I came down to ast 
you to stop to-morrow ef you will. You see, the corpse 
ain’t dead yit.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ John Fox, Junior, who writes the Kentucky stories, is a 
naturalist and a geologist in an amateur way. 


@ Colonel Jim Ham Lewis, of Chicago, is the only living 
American who has his clothes made by a haberdasher. 


@ John P. Hopkins, former mayor of Chicago and now a 
big contractor, gets his diversion by traveling in Spain. 


@ Since he became a playwright, Richard Harding Davis 
is trying to wrest away Augustus Thomas’ laurels as an 
after-dinner speaker. 


€ Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, the boss of 
the Senate, spends twenty minutes every morning at a 
series of gymnastics he invented himself. 
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HE American 
traveler in 
Europe is usu- 

ally impressed by the thriftiness of the peo- 
ple, especially those of Franceand Germany. 
This is not surprising, for here is the very 
stronghold of world savings. Closely allied 
with it isa somewhat remarkable machinery 
which not only safeguards savings, but aids 
inasafeand profitable employment of them. 
There are facts about the investment of 
European savings that are well worth 
knowing and which may be heeded with 
profit by the American, no matter how small 
his funds may be. 

To begin with, the average European is 
less speculative than the average American, 
and this is one reason why he keeps what 
money he saves. Of course there have 
been periods of wild speculation abroad, 
from the mad days of the South Sea Com- 
pany in England, the John Law Mississippi 
Bubble scheme in France, the tulip craze 
in Holland, down to our own time. It is 
part of human nature to want to speculate. 
But the European is quick to readjust 
himself to orderly and conservative finan- 
cial methods, for these are usually part of 
the traditions of whatever country he may 
happen to live in. 

Most people do not stop to realize, 
perhaps, that the real investing power of 
any nation is the sum of its small savings 
which comprise the huge reservoirs of its 
public wealth. A few great millionaires do 
not permanently make markets. All they 
ean do is to manipulate them for a time. 
It is the average man with his savings, 
hoard, or other money who helps to make 
up the financial bone and sinew of a people. 
The foreign banker long ago learned what 
the American investment banker is just 
beginning to learn, that one of the surest 
ways to build up his business legitimately 
is to get hold of the savers. 

Let us first take the case of the French, 
who are the most systematic savers of 
Europe. The percentage of people owning 
securities of some kind is greater in France 
than in any other country. The humblest 
workman or artisan that you meet in the 
city street, or the most obscure peasant in 
the provinces, owns at least one Govern- 
ment renie or a mortgage bond. Children 
are taught to save with their first centime. 


A Nation of Depositors 


French savings-banks were organized with 
the idea of aiding thrift in every way. 
They accept deposits as small as one franc 
(twenty cents). 

The results achieved by French savings- 
banks have been extraordinary. In ten 
years the deposits increased four hundred 
and sixty per cent. Despite the fact that 
its resources are much less than ours the 
investment power of France is greater than 
that of the United States. The people not 
only save steadily, but also put their money 
out to work as soon as they have enough to 
buy a small bond. 

A comparison between French and 
American savings-bank statistics is inter- 
esting. In the United States there are 
approximately 8,588,000 depositors in the 
savings-banks. Their total deposits are 
$3,690,000,000. France, on the other 
hand, has 12,500,000 savings-bank depos- 
itors. Their deposits only amount to 
$954,000,000, however. The striking fact 
is that France, where the average wage is 
lower than the United States, has a great 
many more savings-bank depositors. 

The great bulk of French savings is 
invested in home securities. The French- 
man wants a bond that is guaranteed or 
supervised by his own Government. Some 
idea of the scope of French investment 
may be gained from the statement that the 
par value of French securities at the end 
of 1907 was $12,000,000,000. Ninety per 
cent. of all French securities are listed on 
the Paris Bourse. 

The average French investor suffers less 
loss, perhaps, than any other investor. 
Why is this? He is not better qualified to 
judge of the merits of an investment. On 
the contrary, many French investors are 
peasants and workmen, and lack the 
educational opportunities afforded Amer- 
icans. The reason is simply that there is a 
close and confidential relation between the 
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How Europe Invests Its Savings 


bankers and the people. The investments 
of the great mass of the French are con- 
trolled by the Paris bankers and their 
local agents scattered throughout the 
Republic. These banks take the responsi- 
bility of putting their small customers 
into a great many investments. While 
they do not guarantee the investment, 
they do all in their power to safeguard it. 
The result is that when the French banker 
says to his client,‘‘ You buy this,’”’ the man 
usually buys without hesitation. A well- 
developed relation of this kind in the 
United States would go a long way 
toward encouraging safe investment and 
eliminating the unscrupulous financial 
promoter, who often masquerades under 
the title of ‘‘ banker.” 

The French investor buys, in the main, 
two kinds of securities: rentes, which are 
the Government bonds, and the mortgage 
bonds of the Crédit Foncier. The word 
rente means income. These bonds may be 
bought in denominations as low as one 
hundred frances ($20). The usual interest- 
rate is three per cent. 


French Lottery Bonds 


The Crédit Foncier is a huge mortgage 
bank and is the largest mortgage company 
in the world. Its outstanding bonds to- 
day amount to three billions of frances. It 
enjoys many special privileges from the 
French Government, and is a sort of 
national institution. The company is a 
vast lender of money on real-estate mort- 
gages. These mortgages are pooled and 
bonds are issued against them. 

Two-thirds of the company’s loans are on 
city property and the rest on rural land. 
The plan of issuing bonds against con- 
solidated real-estate mortgages is being 
taken up in the United States by mortgage 
and title companies who use mortgages on 
city property. 

The bonds of the Crédit Foncier run for 
seventy-five years and thus afford a life- 
time investment for the holder. They may 
be had in denominations of one hundred 
francs and upward. ‘The usual interest- 
rate is three per cent. In France they are 
regarded as safe as Government bonds and, 
in many quarters, they are preferred to 
rentes, for the reason that they do not 
fluctuate in value. A war scare will send 
rentes down. During the Franco-Prussian 
War there was little change in the price of 
the Crédit Foncier securities. One reason 
is that the security behind them is land, 
which usually retains its value. 

A picturesque feature of the Crédit 
Foncier is the annual lottery. Every bond- 
holder is entitled to a chance at a grand 
prize of one hundred thousand franes. An 
American artist who wanted to spend a 
year in France was advised by his French 
banker to buy Crédit Foncier bonds. He 
did so and got a chance in the lottery. 
His ticket won first prize. Thus he got 
twenty thousand dollars as a by-product 
of a safe investment. 

The issue of real-estate mortgage bonds 
both in France and Germany is rigidly 
safeguarded by laws which prevent over- 
issues, restrict the amount to be loaned, 
and in many cases specify the kind of 
property acceptable. The Crédit Foncier, 
for example, willnot lend money on theatres, 
mills, factories, mines or quarries. These 
mortgage companies, by the way, have 
rendered a great service to the borrower, 
because, by reason of their vast resources, 
they can lend money at lower rates than 
the ordinary lender. Before the Crédit 
Foncier was started the French peasant had 
to pay from seven to twelve per cent. for 
money; now he gets it for from three and 
one-half to five per cent. from the company. 

The mortgage bonds of the Crédit 
Foncier are quoted and dealt in on all the 
principal bourses of Europe. Thus they 
add marketability to their security. The 
greatest markets for them are Paris and 
Berlin, with Hamburg and Amsterdam 
next. 

The Crédit Foncier also pools municipal 
bonds and issues its own bonds against 
them. Ifa small town in Brittany wants 
streets, or a village in old Provence wants a 


school, instead of 
hawking its securi- 
ties and being-com- 
pelled to pay high interest, it sells its bonds 
to the Crédit Foncier. The company adds 
one-half of one per cent. to the interest as 
its profit. 

Germany follows closely after France in 
the safeguarding and the employment of 
her savings. In the main, the people’s 
money is invested in three ways: in savings- 
banks, in real-estate mortgage bonds, and 
in Government and municipal bonds. Over 
each of these the Imperial Government has 
some sort of guardianship. 

As in France, the savings-banks have 
developed at a remarkable rate. Germany 
has more different kinds of savings institu- 
tions than France and this accounts for 
the fact that to-day there are nineteen 
million savings pass-books in the empire. 
They represent savings aggregating thir- 
teen billion five hundred million marks, or 
about three billion two hundred and thir- 
teen million dollars. 

A feature of German savings-banks is 
that they are guaranteed by the municipal- 
ities. This guarantee is a sort of bulwark 
against the depressions of panic, hard times 
or war. These banks pay from three and 
one-half to four per cent. interest. Inallthe 
history of German municipal savings-banks 
there has only been one failure, and that 
was when the officers looted the institu- 
tion. The city authorities promptly levied 
a special tax on all the citizens and paid the 
depositors. In all these banks there its 
a provision stating that, after a reserve 
fund of ten per cent. of the deposits has 
been created, the remainder of the profits 
are used to beautify the city parks and 
streets. 

Both Government and municipal bonds 
in Germany may be obtained in denomina- 
tions as low as one hundred marks (twenty- 
five dollars) and are widely held by the 
great mass of the people. The average 
interest-rate is from three to three and one- 
half per cent. In Germany, as in France, 
there are great land-mortgage companies 
which issue bonds against mortgages. The 
German equivalent of the Crédit Foncier 
is the Prussian Central Boden Credit Com- 
pany. The amount of its mortgage bonds 
outstanding is about eight billions of marks. 


Where English Savings Go 


Although 'England’s investing power has 
declined since the Boer War, which sapped 
her financial strength, there is considerable 
employment of money among the great 
mass of the people. Great Britain offers 
a strong incentive to savings in her postal 
savings-banks. These banks pay two and 
one-half per cent. interest. When the limit 
of a deposit, two hundred pounds (one 
thousand dollars), is reached, the bank is 
authorized by law to buy British consols 
for the depositor. The bank also collects 
the interest on these bonds. 

English savings are also largely directed 
to the purchase of annuities, which may be 
immediate or deferred. 

Many English clerks and shopkeepers 
invest their savings in consols, which pay 
two and one-half per cent. They may be 
had in denominations of twenty pounds 
(one hundred dollars) and upward. The 
wealthier Briton goes in for ground rents 
and American securities, mostly the stocks 
and bonds of our great railroads. Many 
English companies lend money on land 
located in other countries and then sell the 
mortgages at home. Thus you will find 
Englishmen owning mortgages on land in 
Texas or plantations in Cuba. 

Holland is one of the thriftiest of the 
European countries and her people are 
constant investors. A favorite investment 
is the annuity. Holland is also a heavy 
buyer of American securities, and many 
French and Swiss investments are held in 
Holland on account of the security tax in 
the first-named countries. 

Tn practically all the rest of the European 
countries the people are extensive buyers 


of real-estate mortgage bonds of the Crédit. 


Foncier type. Employment of money in 
savings-banks is very much encouraged. 
In Norway and Sweden the bulk of the 
people’s savings remains in the savings- 
banks, which pay four per cent. interest. 
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Tax Bonds 
‘Yielding 5’2% to 6% 


HIS advertisement is ad- 

dressed to investors who de- 
sire to secure the best return on 
their funds consistent with ade- 
quate safety. 

ur experience of Twenty. 
Years and our location in the Mid- 
dle West have combined to bring 
to our attention investments amply 
secured by taxation, which yield 
the rates named. 

We want to send to investors 
our lists of Bargains, and by Bar- 
gains we mean investments which 
yield a return greater than simi- 
lar securities usually afford. 

We also own and offer Sixty 
issues of desirable Municipal Bonds, 
yielding from 3.35 to 6%, some of 
which are exempt from all taxation. 


We want your name for our Inyestor’s 
List, and we think it will be to your 
advantage to have our offerings. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY . 
232 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
BONDS — 


To Yield about 5 per cent. 


Title to the entire equipment remains in 
Trustee until last bond is paid. 


Security steadily increases through pay- 
ment of maturing instalments. 


Average life of railroad equipment about 
twenty years. Average life of equip- 
ment bonds ten years. 

Equipment is vital to the operation of 
railroads. 


In nearly every case of reorganization or 
receivership the principal and interest of 
equipment bonds have been paid in full. 


Send for special circular. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


43ExchangePlace 44 State St. The Rookery 
New York City Boston } Chicago 


Guaranteed Investment 
Paying 534% 


We offer bonds secured by morgage on the prop- 
erty of an Interurban Traction Company having 
over 400 miles of track. Its location in the centre 
of Ohio, one of the richest agricultural and indus- 
trial sections of the country, insures a stable and 
profitable business. 

An increase of 12% in net earnings for the first. 
six months of this year in spite of the hard 
times, emphasizes the strength of this investment. 
INTEREST ON THE BONDS IS GUARAN- 
TEED BY A STRONG OPERATING COM- 
PANY. These bonds are now selling below their 
real value and will advance in price. 


Descriptive circular and map on application to 


Adams & Company “Bankers” 


Bankers 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“We are now in a period of con- 
struction, and all real values must 


ultimately advance in price.” 
—The Weekly Financial Review, 


It is important to the investor 
to be informed as to the conditions affecting 


the securities he has bought or intends to buy. 
“The Weekly Financial Review” is a sma 

four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats broadly 
and without prejudice current events in the Fi- 
nancial, Commercial and Political Worldas they 
bear upon Securities and other Investments and 
is of Interest andvalueto Investorsand Business 


en, The Review will on application be maile 
regularly without charge to those interested. 
J. S. Bache & Co. (Members New York Stock 
Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 
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Here is the 
Ideal Gift 
for Girls 


Give this Beautiful 
Ribbon Set for 
Christmas, $2.00 


No holiday offering is more acceptable to 
a sister, daughter, niece or girl friend than 


Dororny)AINTy 
RIBBON SETS 


Containing one sash and two matched hair bows or six 
assorted bows. They are as useful as they are beautiful. 
Their superiority is assured by the famous mark, ‘‘S & K 
Quality,’’ the recognized standard of ribbon perfection. 
Many different styles from $1.75 to $7.25. 


Ribbon Set, as shown, $2.00 
At Your Dealer’s or by Mail. 


Send us your order now with $2.00; 
same will be filled at once by 
special arrangement with promi- 
nent retailers. If you prefer, send 
your card with order; we will en- 
close same and forward the rib- 
bons prepaid to any address you 
name, tied with dainty Christmas 
ribbons and marked ‘‘To be 
opened on Christmas.’’ 

Be sure Dorothy Dainty’s pic- 
ture is on each box-cover and 
““S & K Quality Guaranteed’’ on 
each ribbon-end. 


BEAUTIFUL RIBBON 
BOOK FREE 
Describes, pictures, and prices 
Dorothy Dainty Ribbons. A valu- 


able guide to your Christmas buy- 
ing. It’s FREE. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN paints en, 


E inty. ‘Her picture 
95 Prince Street, New York is on every package, 


“A sweep of the hand sets it spinning” 


“THE IDEAL 


Ball-bearing Top” 


The youngest child 
can spin it for there is 
no winding, Beautiful- 
ly Nickeled. Nothing 
to wear out. Rubber - 
Tire prevents injur 
to fingers or 


It will spin for five 
minutes. Each top 
packed in Box with 6 
colored disks. A 


touch of the finger 
while top is spinning 
—. makes beautiful 


furniture. . color com- 
Buy of binations, 
your 7 or Send us 
Dealer 2 5c. 
CUSHMAN & 240 West 23d St., 
DENISON MFG. CO. New York City 


Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 


Why We Can Pay 570) 
Instead of the Usual 4% or Less Interest Rate 


No City grows and spreads out like New York. Nowhere 
else does real estate always’increase in value. Nowhere else 
are so many young, ambitious, salaried men borrowing money 
at liberal interest to build homes and avoid excessive rents. 
Capital in most localities cannot be loaned so safely and profit- 
ably. It cannot earn enough to pay you the dividends that our 
# patrons have received through us for 
many years. 5% reckoned for every day 
we have the funds, whether the time 
be long or short; principal secured by 
assets of $1,800,000. Estab. 15 years. 
Under New York Banking Depart- 

ment Supervision. 
Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1 Times Bldg,, Broadway and 42d St, NewYork 


poe | he ea 
Finan cing Eaitravie 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


Our First Mortgages on well located 
productive farm property yield the highest rate 
of interest consistent with ample security—Six 
per cent perannum, Write for booklet “2” and 
list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request, 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PLAYWRITERS AND PROFITS 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


the manager’s tendency to provide good 
casts, his power, influence—or lease—that 
enables him to secure a theatre in New 
York, and_his thoroughbred or quitting 
qualities. If it isa play in which he thinks 
one factor or another may militate against 
its success, he will want a manager who 
will fight, and so it goes, with the big 
author thinking of all the little things the 
public never realizes. And he weighs and 
considers all these things not because of 
vanity or the “‘I must have this just so”’ 
attitude, but because he knows all these 
factors, small and great, affect receipts, and 
receipts, or his share of them, are what he 
writes for. Dilettantes and amateurs don’t 
make good playwrights. 

And under all these cireumstances what 
does the successful author really earn? 
Clyde Fitch has written and adapted, in all, 
fifty plays, but, eliminating some one-act 
plays and earlier collaborative adaptations, 
there remain to his credit, at the age of 
forty-three, some forty-five plays. No one 
really knows—probably not even he—just 
what these have earned, but it is erring on 
the conservative side to say at least seven 
hundred thousand dollars. Whew! No 
wonder every one writes plays. But when 
you stop to consider that few receive his 
terms, that no living author at his age has 
equaled his quantity of output, and that 
this huge sum divided by forty-five brings 
the average of each play to a little over 
fifteen thousand dollars, you are not so 
much astounded. Fitch some seasons has 
made one hundred thousand dollars, some 
ten thousand dollars, and some weeks five 
thousand dollars. Probably fifty thousand 
dollars is the largest he has ever made from 
one play. 

Augustus Thomas is a wealthy man from 
his plays, and will be much wealthier 
through his latest play, The Witching Hour. 
Not only does he receive handsome royal- 
ties from it, but before it was produced 
he took a fifty per cent. interest in the 
managerial end of the game, standing half 
the losses and half the profits. There have 
been no losses. Probably he has made 
already fifty thousand to seventy-five 
thousand dollars from the play, and it is a 
safe bet that he could sell his half-interest 
to-day for one hundred thousand dollars; 
and it is an equally sure gamble that he 
wouldn’t. A quarter of a million ought to 
represent Mr. Thomas’ compensation for 
The Witching Hour, and a quarter of a 
thousand dollars is not much less than he 
received from his preceding play, The 
Ranger, produced only a few weeks before 
The Witching Hour. And it is to be re- 
membered that few authors do, or would, 
risk taking a fifty per cent. interest in the 
production of their plays. In Thomas’ case 
it was a good, self-confident speculation, 
and it won. 


The Takings of the Big Fellows 


A young man, and the newest London 
playwright—who is probably earning more 
money at the present moment than any 
other living playwright—is W. Somerset 
Maugham, whose three plays, Lady 
Frederic, Jack Straw and Mrs. Dot, with 
three well-known stars, are, after a whole 
season, still huge successes in London, and 
the first two are being played in this 
country by Ethel Barrymore and John 
Drew. If Mr. Maugham’s weekly royalties 
do not, with the second companies on tour 
in the English provinces, amount to thirty- 
five hundred dollars weekly, he is being 
underpaid—only he isn’t!) And Mrs. Dot 
and The Explorer have yet to be produced 
in America. 

Another young playwright, Eugene 
Walter, is upholding native standards, 
however, fairly well. While only two of 
his plays are running, Paid in Full and The 
Wolf, there are five companies of the 
former and four of the latter, and when Mr. 
Walter doesn’t receive two thousand dol- 
lars in his weekly envelope he may be 
astonished. On the other hand, when he 
remembers that a year ago fifty dollars a 
week was delighting him, he can hardly be 
disappointed. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie has made a fortune out 
of The Little Minister and Peter Pan. 
For the latter play, with Miss Maude 
Adams, he has received as much as three 
thousand dollars for one weekly royalty. 
And Miss Adams has just produced on tour 
his latest play, What Every Woman Knows, 


and those who have seen it predict quite 
as much success for it as for Peter Pan. 
So Mr. Barrie needn’t worry about his 
immediate finances. 

Bernard Shaw, like Barrie, has found 
more profit outside of his own country 
than in it. Man and Superman earned fifty 
thousand dollars for him, and Candida, 
Arms and the Man, and You Never Can 
Tell probably as much more. Pinero made 
thirty thousand dollars out of one season’s 
tour of His House in Order. George Ade 
made so much more out of plays than from 
books that he acquired indigestion. Be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand 
dollars is conservative for a statement of 
his dramatic earnings. Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson, the authors of 
The Man From Home, divided thirty-five 
thousand dollars between them on last 
season’s run of this piece in Chicago, and 
this year will bring them as much more. 
Henry Arthur Jones last year, out of his 
old plays, with no new successes, made 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Henri Bernstein, the author of The Thief, 
added to the gayety of Paris with his 
season’s income of thirty thousand dollars, 
and four companies play this drama this 
season, as against one last year. 

As a general proposition, managers, who 
always begrudge the author his profits 
when he receives such sums as mentioned, 
are making twenty per cent. to forty per 
cent. more than the author. Yet not every 
one is striving to be a manager; for, after 
all, that does take capital. It is, perhaps, 
but fair that the manager takes the larger 
share of the profits in a success, for his is 
the greater risk. And not so very many 
authors are such successes. 


The Twenty and the Twenty Thousand 


The foregoing are the high lights. And 
then there are so many lesser lights. The 
dramatist with his first production who re- 
ceives nine thousand dollars during the 
first season, with five or six thousand more 
divided up among the next two or three 
years, has a real success. Probably the 
average total income from plays which 
don’t immediately close would be ten 
thousand dollars. That is big wages for an 
incompetent, but, fortunately, that type 
doesn’t write successes, and there are no 
trifling profits in playwriting. If a play 
only plays to between two and three thou- 
sand weekly, at the average starting royalty 
of five per cent., it is true that means from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
dollars weekly to the author; but the two 
and three thousand dollar plays don’t run. 
They are stopped by the manager as quickly 
as possible. The smallest sort of a play 
with a small east, and a scenic production 
that ean be carried in a trunk, with a small 
manager who doesn’t ask for much, must 
play to four thousand or five thousand 
dollars to justify itself. And an ordinary 
dramatic success is a disappointment if it 
doesn’t average six thousand or seven 
thousand dollars. Hight thousand is a real 
success, and with average receipts beyond 
that the goose hangs high. Ten thousand 
dollars weekly for a season is—well, it’s 
the limit of managerial aspiration for a 
play. Sometimes stars do twelve thousand 
or even seventeen thousand dollars, but 
next week they do only five thousand 
dollars, so you see 

There are not over twenty men in the 
United States, notwithstanding all the com- 
petition and the big profits awarded to 
success, who average ten thousand dollars 
a year in playwriting, year in and year 
out. Thomas, Fitch, Ade, Walter—there 
are four, and you will have to do consider- 
able original research to discover the other 
sixteen! 

And, after all, how many, many lawyers, 
brokers, physicians, engineers, ministers, 
architects there are who earn vastly in 
excess of ten thousand dollars a year: yet 
in other professions there is not this vast 
horde of aspirants—there are at least 
twenty thousand writers of plays in Amer- 
ica, who without ability or even intelligence 
strive to enter a profession of which they 
know nothing save the profits of the few. 
But occasionally, from out the throng at 
the managerial gates, comes a Walter, a 
Maugham, a real playwright, and he acts 
as the stimulus, the lure, that urges on the 
mob to write and write and write! Poor, 
foolish, unpaid mob! 
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SYBILLA 


situation too hopeless to admit of discus- 
sion.” 

““What situation?” 

S Ourscs 

“‘T can’t see any situation—except your 
being glued—I beg your pardon!—but I 
must speak truthfully.” 

“So must I. Our case is too desperate 
for anything but plain and terrible truths. 
And the truths are these: J touched the 
forbidden machine and got a spark; your 
name is George; I’n: glued here, unable to 
escape; you are not rude enough to go 
when I ask you not to. And now 
—here—in this room, you and I must face 
these factsand make up our minds. 

For I simply must know what I am to 
expect; I can’t endure—I couldn’t live 
with this hanging over me 2 

‘“‘What hanging over you?”’ 

He sprang to his feet, waving his dinner- 
pail around in frantic circles: 

“‘What is it, in Heaven’s name, that is 
hanging over you?” 

“Over you, too!” 


“Over me?” 

“Certainly. Over us both. We are 
headed straight for m-marriage.”’ 

“T to each other : oe 

“Of course,” she said faintly. ‘‘Do you 


think I’d care whom you are going to marry 
if it wasn’t I? Do you think I’d discuss 
my own marital intentions with you if you 
did not happen to be vitally concerned?” 

“Do you expect to—to—marry—me?” 
he gasped. 

“T—T don’t want to: but I’ve got to.” 

He stood petrified for an instant, then 
with a wild look began to gather up his 
tools. 

She watched him with the sickening 
certainty that if he got away she could 
never survive the years of suspense until 
his inevitable return. A mad longing to 
get the worst over seized her. She knew 
the worst, knew what Fate held for her. 
And she desired to get it over—have the 
worst happen—and be left to live out the 
shattered remains of her life in solitude and 
peace. 

“‘Tf—if we’ve got to marry,” she began 
unsteadily, ‘‘why not g-get it over quickly 
—and then I don’t mind if you go away.” 

She was quite mad: that was certain. 
He hastily flung some brushes into his tool- 
kit, then straightened up and gazed at her 
with deep compassion. 

“Would you mind,” she asked timidly, 
“setting somebody to come in and marry 
us, and then the worst will be over, you see, 
and we need never, never see each other 
again.” 

He muttered something soothing and 
began tying up some rolls of wall-paper. 

“Won’t you do what I ask?” she said 
pitifully. ‘‘I—I am almost afraid that—if 
you go away without marrying me I could 
not live and endure the—the certainty of 
your return.” 

He raised his head and surveyed her with 
deepest pity. Mad—quite mad! And 
so young—so exquisite . so per- 
fectly charming in body! And the mind 
darkened forever. . How terrible! 
How strange, too; for in the pure-lidded 
eyes he seemed to see the soft light of 
reason not entirely quenched. 

Their eyes encountered, lingered; and 
the beauty of her gaze seemed to stir him 
to the very wellspring of compassion. 

“Would it make you any happier to 
believe—to know,” he added hastily, 
“that you and I were married?”’ 

“Y-yes, I think so.” 

“Would you be quite happy to believe 
TR aiae 

“Yes—if you call that happiness.” 

“And you would not be unhappy if I 
never returned ?”’ 

“Oh,no,no! I—that would make me— 
comparatively—happy!”’ 

“To be married to me, and to know you 
would never again see me? rr 

“Yes. Will you?” 

"Yes" he aud soothingly. And yet a 
curious little throb of pain flickered in his 
heart for a moment, that, mad as she un- 
doubtedly was, she should be so happy to 
be rid of him forever. 

He came slowly across the room to the 
table on which she was sitting. She drew 
back instinctively, but an ominous ripping 
held her. 

“Are you going for a license and a—a 
clergyman ?”’ she asked. 


, 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


“‘Oh, no,” he said gently, ‘‘that is not 
necessary. All we have to do is to take 
each other’s hands—so a 

She shrank back. 

“You will have to let me take your 
hand,”’ he explained. 

She hesitated, looked at him fearfully, 
then, crimson, laid her slim fingers in his. 

The contact sent a quiver straight 
through him; he squared his shoulders and 
looked at her. . . Very, very far 
away it seemed as though he heard his 
heart awaking heavily. 

What an uncanny situation! Strange — 
strange—his standing here to humor the 
mad whim of this stricken maid—this 
wonderfully sweet young stranger, looking 
out of eyes so lovely that he almost be- 
lieved the dead intelligence behind them 
was quickening into life again. 


‘‘What must we do to be married?” she 
whispered. 

“Say so; that is all,” he answered 
gently. “Do you take me for your hus- 
band?” 

aes! 4 Do you t-take me for 
your—wife?”’ 

“Yes, dear 4 


“Don’t say that ! . Is it—over?” 

“* All over,” he said, forcing a gayety that 
rang hollow in the pathos of the mockery 
and farce. But he smiled to be 
kind to her; and, to makethe poor, clouded 
mind a little happier still, he took her hand 
again and said very gently: 

“Will it surprise you to know that you 
are now a princess?” 

“‘A—what ?”’ she asked sharply. 

“‘A princess.” He smiled benignly on 
her, and, still beaming, struck a not un- 
graceful attitude. 

“Arne Saidsy v 
Rumtifoo.” 

She stared at him without a word; 
gradually he lost countenance; a vague 
misgiving stirred within him that he had 
rather overdone the thing. 

“Of course,”’ he began cheerfully, ‘“‘I am 
an exile in disguise—er—disinherited and 
all that, you know.” 

She continued to stare at him. 

“Matters of state—er—revolution— 
and that sort of thing,’ he mumbled, ey- 
ing her; “but I thought it might gratify 
you to know that I am Prince George of 
Rumtifoo ——” 

“What!” 

The silence was deadly. 

“Do you know,” she said deliberately, 
“that I believe you think I am mentally 
weak. Do you?” 


am the Crown Prince of 


““T—you ” he began to stutter fear- 
fully. 
ae Do you: yy ” 


“W-well, either you or I 

“Nonsense! I thought ay: i careiade 
ceremony was a miserably inadequate 
affair! And I am hurt—grieved 
— amazed that you should do such a—a 
cowardly 

“What!’’ he exclaimed, stung to the 
quick. 

“Yes, itiscowardly to deceive a woman.” 

“‘T meant it kindly—supposing 

“That [am mentally unsound? Whydo 
you suppose that?”’ 

““Because—Good Heavens—because in 
this century, and in this city, people who 
never before saw one another don’t begin 
to talk of marrying 

“T explained to you”’—she was half cry- 
ing now, and her voice broke deliciously — 
“T told you what I’d done, didn’t ie 

“You said you had got a spark,’’ he ad- 
mitted, utterly bewildered by her tears. 
““Don’t cry—please don’t. Something is 
all wrong here—there is some terrible mis- 
understanding. If you will only explain it 
to me a 

She dried her eyes mechanically: ‘‘ Come 
here,” she said. ‘“‘I don’t believe I did 
explain it clearly.” 

And, very carefully, very minutely, she 
began to tell him about the psychic waves, 
and the instrument, and the new company 
formed to exploit it on a commercial basis. 

She told him what had happened that 
morning to her; how her disobedience had 
cost her so much misery. She informed 
him about her father, and that florid and 
rotund gentleman’s choleric character. 

“Tf you are here when I tell him I’m 
married,’ she said, ‘“‘he will probably 
frighten you to death; and that’s one of the 
reasons why I wish to get it over and get 


you safely away before he returns. As for 
me, now that I know the worst, I want to 
get the worst over and—and live out my 
life quietly somewhere. So now 
you see why I am in such a hurry, don’t 
you?” 

He nodded as though stunned, leaning 
there on the table, hands folded, head bent. 

“Tam so very sorry—for you,” 
“T know how you must feel about it. But 
if we are obliged to marry some time had 
we not better get it over and then—never 
—see—one another sf 

He lifted his head, then stood upright. 

Her soft lips were mute, but the ques- 
tion still remained in her eyes. 

So, for a long while, they looked at each 
other; and the color under his cheekbones 
deepened, and the pink in her cheeks 
slowly became pinker. 

“Suppose,” he said, under his breath, 
“that I—wish—to return—to you?” 

“T do not wish it ” 

“ce rye 2 

“Try to—to wish for 

“For my return. Try to wish that you 
also desire it. Will you?” 

“Tf you are going to—to talk that 
way ” she stammered. 

<< Viesetram.2: 

““Then—then 

“Ts there any reason why I should not, 
if we are engaged?”’ heasked. ‘‘We are— 
engaged, are we not?” 

“Engaged?” 

“Yes, Are we?” 

“T—yes—if you call it 

Sol redo: And we are to be— 
married?’’ He could scarcely now speak 
the word which but a few moments since 
he pronounced so easily; for a totally new 
significance attached itself to every word 
he uttered. 

“Are we?”’ he repeated. 

“ee Yes.’’ 

“Then—if I—if I find that I ——” 

“Don’t say it,’ she whispered. She had 
turned quite white. 

“Will you listen 

“No. It—it isn’t true—it cannot be.” 

“Tt is coming truer every moment. 

: It is very, very true—even 
now. A It is almost true. . ~ 
And now it has come true. Sybilla!”’ 

White, dismayed, she gazed at him, her 
hands instinctively closing her ears. But 
she dropped them as he stepped forward. 

“T love you, Sybilla. I wish to marry 


you. . . . Will you try to care for me 
—a little a 
“T couldn’t—I can’t even try ——”’ 
“Dear 2 


He had her hands now; she twisted them 
free; he caught them again. Over their 
interlocked hands she bowed her head, 
breathless, cheeks aflame, seeking to cover 
her eyes, 

“Will you love me, Sybilla?’’ 

She struggled silently, desperately. 

“Will you?” 

NO] Mie’ wea ruetumerso 

“Don’t cry—please, dear OSS UES 
head, bowed beside hers over their clasped 
hands, was more than she could endure; 
but her upflung face, seeking escape, en- 
countered his. There was a deep, indrawn 
breath, a sob, and she lay, crying her heart 
out, in his arms. 


“Darling!”’ 

““W-what?’’ It is curious how quickly 
one recognizes unfamiliar forms of address. 

“You won’t ery any more, will you?”’ 
he whispered. 

““N-n-o,”’ sighed Sybilla. 

““Because we do love each other, don’t 
we?” 

““Y-ves, George.” 

Then, radiant, yet sweetly shamed, con- 
fident, yet fearful, she lifted her adorable 
head from his shoulder. 

“‘George,’”’ she said, ‘‘I am beginning to 
think that I’d like to get off of this table.” 

“You poor darling!” 

““And,” she continued, ‘‘if you will go 
home and change your overalls for some- 
thing more conventional, you shall come 
and dine with us this evening, and I will 
be waiting for you in the drawing-room. 

And, George, although some of 
your troubles are now over ? 

‘All of them, dearest!’’ he cried with 
enthusiasm. 

““No,”’ she said tenderly, ‘‘you are yet to 
meet Pa-pah.”’ 


she said. |, 
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appearance—a fair type of the brisk, cour- 
teous young business man of New York. 
He wore a tweed suit, and in his left hand 
carried a small sole-leather grip. For an 
instant he stood, framed by the doorway, 
meeting the sharp scrutiny of the assem- 
bled jewelers with a frank smile. For a 
little time no one spoke—merely gazed— 
and finally: 

“Mr. Latham?” queried Mr. Wynne. 

Mr. Latham came to his feet with a sud- 
den realization of his responsibilities as 
a temporary host, and introductions fol- 
lowed. Mr. Wynne passed along one side 
of the table, shaking hands with each man 
in turn until he came to Mr. Czenki. Mr. 
Latham introduced them. 

“Mr. Czenki,”’ repeated Mr. Wynne, 
and he allowed his eyes to rest frankly 
upon the expert for a moment. “Your 
name has been repeated to me so often that 
I almost feel as if I knew you.” 

Mr. Czenki bowed without speaking. * 

“T am assuming that this is the Mr. 
Czenki who was associated with Mr. 
Barnato and Mr. Zeidt?”’ the young man 
went on. 

“That is correct, yes,’ replied the 
expert. 

“And I believe, too, that you once ‘did 
some special work for Professor Henri 
Moissan in Paris?” 

Mr. Czenki’s black eyes seemed to be 
searching the other’s face for an instant, 
and then he nodded affirmatively. 

“‘T made some tests for him, yes,’”’ he 
volunteered. 

Mr. Wynne passed on along the other 
side of the long table, and stopped at the 
end. Mr. Latham was to his right, Mr. 
Schultze to his left, and Mr. Czenki sat at 
the far end, facing him. The small sole- 
leather grip was on the floor at Mr. Wynne’s 
feet. For a moment he permitted himself 
to enjoy the varying expressions of interest 
on the faces along the table. 

“‘Gentlemen,” he began, then, “‘you all, 
probably, have seen my letter to Mr. 
Latham, or at least you are aware of its 
contents, so you understand that the dia- 
monds which were mailed to you are your 
property. I am not an eleemosynary insti- 
tution for therelief of diamond merchants,” 
and he smiled a little, ‘for the gifts are pre- 
liminary to a plain business proposition—a 
method of concentrating your attention, 
and, in themselves, part payment, if I may 
say it, for any worry or inconvenience 
which followed upon their appearance. 
There are only five of them in the world, 
they are precisely alike, and they are yours. 
I beg of you to accept them with my com- 
pliments.”’ 

Mr. Schultze tilted his chair back a little, 
the better to study the young man’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Tam going to make some remarkable 
statements now,” the young man contin- 
ued, ‘‘ but each of those statements is capa- 
ble of demonstration here and now. Don’t 
hesitate to interrupt if there is a question in 
your mind, because everything I shall say 
is vital to each of you as bearing on the 
utter destruction of the world’s traffic in 
diamonds. It is coming, gentlemen, it is 
coming, just as inevitably as that night 
follows day, unless you stop it. You can 
stop it by concerted action, in a manner 
which I will explain later.” 

He paused and glanced along the table. 
Only the face of Mr. Czenki was impassive. 

“‘Since the opening of the fields in South 
Africa,’ Mr. Wynne ‘resumed quietly, 
“something like five hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of diamonds has been found 
there; and we'll say arbitrarily that all the 
other diamond fields of the world, includ- 
ing Brazil and Australia, have produced 
another five hundred million dollars’ 
worth—in other words, since about 1868 a 
billion dollars’ worth of diamonds has been 
placed upon the market.» Gentlemen, that 
represents millions and millions of carats 
—forty, fifty, sixty million carats in the 
rough, say. Please bear those figures in 
mind a moment. 

““ Now, suddenly, and as yet secretly, the 
diamond output of the world has been 
increased fiftyfold—that is, gentlemen, 
within the year I can place another billion 
dollars’ worth of diamonds, at the prices 
that hold now, in the open market; and 
within still another year I can place still 
another billion in the market; and on and 
on indefinitely. To put it differently, I 
have found the unlimited supply.” 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


‘Mein Gott, vere iss id?’’ demanded the 
German breathlessly. 

Heedless of the question Mr. Wynne 
leaned forward on the table, and gazed with 
half-closed eyes into the faces before him. 
Incredulity was the predominant expres- 
sion, and coupled with that was amaze- 
ment. Mr. Harris, with yet another 
emotion on his face, pushed back his chair 
as if to rise; a slight wrinkle in his brow was 
all the evidence of interest displayed by 
Mr. Czenki. 

“T am not crazy, gentlemen,” Mr. 
Wynne went on after a moment, and the 
perfectly normal voice seemed to reassure 
Mr. Harris, for he sat still. ‘‘ The diamonds 
are now in existence, untold millions of 
dollars’ worth of them—but there is the 
tedious work of cutting. They’re in exist- 
ence, packed away as you pack potatoes—I 
thrust my two hands into a bag and bring 
them out full of stones as perfect as the 
ones I sent you.” 

He straightened up again and the deep 
earnestness of his face relaxed a little. 

““T believe you said, Mr. Wynne, that 
you could prove any assertion you might 
make, here and now?” suggested Mr. 
Latham coldly. ‘It occurs to me that 
such extraordinary statements as these 
demand immediate proof.”’ 

Mr. Wynne turned and smiled at him. 

“You are quite right,” he agreed; and 
then, to allof them: “It’s hardly necessary 
to dwell upon the value of colored dia- 
monds—the rarest and most precious of all 
—the perfect rose-color, the perfect blue 
and the perfect green.”” He drew a small, 
glazed white box from his pocket, and 
opened it. ‘‘ Please be good enough to look 
at this, Mr. Czenki.”’ 

He spun a rosily glittering object, some 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
along the table toward Mr. Czenki. It 
flamed and flashed as it rolled, with that 
deep, iridescent blaze which left no doubt of 
what it was. Every man at the table arose 
and crowded about Mr. Czenki, who held a 
flamelike sphere in his outstretched palm 
for their inspection. There was a tense, 
breathless instant. 

“Tt’s a diamond!” remarked Mr. Czenki, 
as if he himself had doubted it. ‘‘A deep 
rose-color, cut as a perfect sphere.” 

“Tt’s worth half a million dollars if it’s 
worth a cent!” exclaimed Mr. Solomon 
almost fiercely. 

“And this, please.” 

Mr. Wynne, from the other end of the 
table, spun another glittering sphere toward 
them—this as brilliantly, softly green as 
the verdure of early spring, prismatic, 
gleaming, radiant. Mr. Czenki’s beady 
eyes snapped as he caught it and held it 
out for the others to see, and some strange 
emotion within caused him to close his 
teeth savagely. 

“And this!” said Mr. Wynne again. 

And a third sphere rolled along the table. 
This was blue—elusively blue as a moonlit 
sky. Its rounded sides caught the light 
from the windows and sparkled it back. 

And now the three jewels lay side by side 
in Mr. Czenki’s open hand, the while the 
five greatest diamond merchants of the 
United States glutted their eyes upon them. 
Mr. Latham’s face went deathly white 
from sheer excitement, the German’s vio- 
lently red from the same emotion, and the 
others—there was amazement, admiration, 
awe in them. Mr. Czenki’s countenance 
was again impassive. 

“Tf you will all be seated again, please?” 
requested Mr. Wynne, who still stood, cool 
and self-certain, at the end of the table. 

The sound of his voice brought a return- 
ing calm to the others, and they resumed 
their seats—all save Mr. Cawthorne, who 
walked over to a window with the three 
spheres in his hand and stood there exam- 
ining them under his glass. 

“You gentlemen know, of course, the 
natural shape of the diamond in the 
rough?” Mr. Wynne resumed question- 
ingly. “Here area dozen specimens which 
may interest you—the octahedron, the 
rhombie dodecahedron, the triakisoctahe- 
dron and the hexakisoctahedron.” He 
spread them along the table with a sweep- 
ing gesture of his hand, colorless, inert pepe 
bles, ranging in size from a pea to a peanut. 
“And now, you ask, where do they come 
from?” 

The others nodded unanimously. 

“Tl have to state a fact that you all 
know, as part answer to that question,” 


replied Mr. Wynne. “A perfect diamond 
is a perfect diamond, no matter where it 
comes from—Africa, Brazil, India or New 
Jersey. There is not the slightest variation 
in value if the stone is perfect. That being 
true, it isa matter of no concern to you, as 
dealers, where these come from—sufficient 
it is that they are here, and, being here, they 
bring home to you the necessity of con- 
certed action to uphold the diamond as a 
thing of value.” 

“You said der vorld’s oudpud had 
been increased fiftyfold?”’ suggested Mr. 
Schultze. ‘‘Do ve understand you prove 
him by dese?” 

The young man smiled slightly and drew 
a leather packet from an inner pocket. He 
stripped it of several rubber bands, and 
then turned to Mr. Czenki again. 

“Mr. Czenki,’’ he queried, ‘‘I have been 
informed that a few years ago you had an 
opportunity of closely examining the Koh- 
inoor. Is that correct?” 

“ec Wega 

“T believe the Kohinoor was tempora- 
rily removed from its setting, and that you 
were one of three experts to whom was in- 
trusted the task of selecting four stones of 
the identical coloring to be set alongside it?” 

“That is correct,’’ Mr. Czenki agreed. 

“You held the Kohinoor in your hand, 
and you would be able to identify it?” 

““T would be able to identify it,” said Mr. 
Cawthorne positively. 

He had turned at the window quickly; 
it was the first time he had spoken. Mr. 
Wynne walked around the table to Mr. 
Czenki, and Mr. Cawthorne approached 
them. 

“‘Suppose, then, you gentlemen examine 
this together,’”’ suggested Mr. Wynne. 

He lifted a great, glittering jewel from 
the leather packet and held it aloft that all 
might see. Then he carefully placed it on 
the table in front of the experts; the others 
came to their feet and stood gazing as if 
fascinated. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Cawthorne. 

For a minute or more the two experts 
studied the huge diamond—one hundred 
and six carats and a fraction—beneath 
their glasses, and finally Mr. Cawthorne 
picked it up and led the way toward the 
window. Mr. Czenki and the German 
followed him. 

‘Gentlemen,’ and Mr. Cawthorne now 
turned sharply to face the others, ‘‘this zs 
the Kohinoor! Mr. Czenki didn’t men- 
tion it, but I was one of the three experts 
who had opportunity to examine the 
Kohinoor. This is the Kohinoor!”’ 

Startled, questioning eyes were turned 
upon Mr. Wynne; he was smiling. There 
was a question in his face as he regarded 
Mr. Czenki. 

“Tt is either the Kohinoor or an exact 
duplicate,’ said Mr. Czenki. 

“Tt is the Kohinoor,” repeated Mr. 
Cawthorne doggedly. 

“Td seems to me,” interposed Mr. 
Schultze, ‘‘dat if der Kohinoor vas miss- 
ing somebody would haf heard, ain’d id? 
I haf nod heard. Mr. Czenki made a mis- 
dake der oder day—maybe you make id 
to-day?” 

“You have made a mistake, I assure you, 

Mr. Cawthorne,”’ remarked Mr. Wynne 
quietly. ‘‘ You identify that as the Kohi- 
noor, of course, by a slight inaccuracy in 
one of the facets adjoining the collet. That 
inaccuracy is known to every diamond 
expert—the mistake you make is a compli- 
ment to that as a replica.” 
’ He resumed his position at the end of 
the table, and Mr. Schultze sat beside him. 
Amazement was a thing of the past, so far 
as he was concerned. Mr. Czenki dropped 
into his chair again. 

“And now, Mr. Czenki, speaking as an 
expert, what would you say was the most 
perfect diamond in the world?” asked Mr. 

ne. 

“The five blue-white stones you mailed 
to these gentlemen,” replied the expert 
without hesitation. 

“Perhaps I should have specified the 
most perfect diamond known to the world 
at large?’’ Mr. Wynne added smilingly. 

“The Regent.” 

Again Mr. Cawthorne looked around, 
with bewilderment in his eyes. The other 
gentlemen nodded their approval of Mr. 
Czenki’s opinion. 

“The Regent, yes,’’ Mr. Wynne agreed; 
“one hundred and thirty-six and three- 
quarter carats, cut as a brilliant, worn by 
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Napoleon in his sword hilt, now in the 
Louvre at Paris, the property of the French 
Government—valued at two and a half 
million dollars.” His hand disappeared 
into the leather packet again; poised on 
his finger-tips, when he withdrew them, was 
another huge jewel. He dropped it into Mr. 
Schultze’s hand. “There is further proof 
that the diamond output has increased 
fiftyfold.”’ 

Mr. Schultze seemed dazed as he turned 
and twisted the diamond in his hand. 
After a moment he passed it on down the 
table without a word. 

“A duplicate also,’ and Mr. Wynne 
“Tt is reason- 
ably certain that you would have heard 
of that if it had disappeared from the 
Louvre.” He turned to Mr. Schultze 
again. ‘I may add that this fiftyfold 
increase in output is not confined to small 
stones,’’ he went on tauntingly. ‘They 
are of all sizes and values. For instance?”’ 

He lifted still another jewel from the 
packet and held it aloft for an instant. 

“The Orloff!” gasped Mr. Solomon. 

“No,” the young man corrected; “this, 
too, is a duplicate. The original is in the 
Russian sceptre. This is a replica—color, 
weight and cutting being identical—one 
hundred and ninety-three carats, nearly 
as large as a pigeon’s egg.”’ 

Again Mr. Wynne glanced along the 
table. Suddenly the frank amazement had 
vanished from the faces of these men, and 
he found only the tense interest of an audi- 
ence watching a clever juggler. For atime 
Mr. Schultze studied the Orloff duplicate, 
then passed it along to the experts. 

“Der gread Cullinan diamond weighs 
only two or d’ree pounds,” he questioned 
in a tone of deep resignation. ‘‘Maybe 
you haf him in der backage, already?” 

“Not yet,” replied Mr. Wynne, ‘but I 
may get that on my next trip out. Who 
knows?” 

There was a long, tensesilence. Mechan- 
ically Mr. Czenki placed the three spheres 
and the replicas in an orderly little row on 
the table in front of him and the uncut 
stones beside them—six, seven, eight mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of diamonds. 

“‘Gentlemen, are you convinced?”’ de- 
manded Mr. Wynne suddenly. ‘‘Is there 
one lingering doubt in any mind here as to 
the tremendous find which makes the pro- 
duction of all those possible?”’ 

“Td iss der miracle, Mr. Vynne,” ad- 
mitted the German gravely, after a little 
pause. ‘‘ Dereisssomeding before usasnefer 
vas in der vorld. I am gonvinced!”’ 

“Up to this moment, gentlemen, the 
De Beers Syndicate has controlled the dia- 
mond market,” Mr. Wynne announced, 
“but now, from this moment, I control it. 
I hold it there, in the palm of my hand, 
with the unlimited supply back of me. Iam 
offering you an opportunity to prevent 
the annihilation of the market. It rests 
with you. If I turn loose a billion dollars’ 
worth of diamonds within the year you are 
ruined—all of you. You know that—it’s 
hardly necessary to tell you. And, gentle- 
men, I don’t care to do it.” 

“What is your proposition?’ queried 
Mr. Latham quietly. His face was ghastly 
white; haggard lines, limned by amaze- 
ment and realization, were marked clearly 
on it. ‘“‘What is your proposition?” he 
repeated. 

“‘Wait a minute,” interposed Mr. Solo- 
mon protestingly, and he turned to the 
young man. “The Syndicate controls the 
market by force of a reserve stock of ten or 
fifteen million dollars. Do we understand 
that you have more than these ready for 
market now?” 

Mr. Wynne stooped and lifted the small 
sole-leather grip which had been unheeded 
on the floor. He unfastened the catch and 
turned the bag upside down upon the table. 
When he raised it again the assembled 
jewelers gazed upon a spectacle unknown 
and undreamed of in the history of the 
world—a great, glittering heap of dia- 
monds, flashing, colorful, prismatic, radiant, 
bedazzling. They rattled like pebbles 
upon the mahogany table as they slipped 
and slid one against another, and then, at 
rest, resolved themselves into a steady, 
multi-colored blaze which was almost 
blinding. 

““Now, gentlemen, on the table before 
you there are about thirty million dollars’ 
worth of diamonds,’ Mr. Wynne an- 
nounced calmly. ‘‘They are all perfect, 
every one of them; and they’re mine. 
I know where they come from; you can’t 
find out. It’s none of your business. Are 
you satisfied now?” 


Mr. Latham looked, looked until his 
eyes seemed bursting from his head, and 
then, with an inarticulate little ery, fell for- 
ward on the table with his face on his arms. 
The German importer came to his feet with 
one vast Teutonic oath, then sat down 
again; Mr. Solomon plunged his hand into 
the blazing heap and laughed senselessly. 
The others were silent, stunned, overcome. 
Mr. Wynne walked around the table and 
replaced the spheres and replicas in his 
pocket, after which he resumed his former 
position. 

“T have stated my case, gentlemen,”’ he 
continued quietly, very quietly. ‘Now 
for my proposition. Briefly it is this: For 
a consideration I will destroy the unlim- 
ited supply, I will bind myself to secrecy, 
as you must; I will guarantee that no stone 
from the same source is ever offered in the 
market or privately, when you gentle- 
men,” and his manner was emphatically 
deliberate, ‘‘purchase from me at one-half 
the carat price you now pay one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds!”’ 

He paused. There was not a sound. 

“You may put them on the market as 
you may agree, slowly, thus preventing 
any material fluctuation in value,”’ he went 
on. ‘‘ How to hold this tremendous reserve 
secretly and still permit the operation of 
the other diamond mines of the world is 
the great problem you will have to face.” 

He leaned over, picked up a handful from 
the heap and replaced them in the leather 
bag. The others he swept off into it, then 
snapped the lock. 

“TI will give you one week to decide what 
you will do,” he said in conclusion, “If 
you accept the proposition then six weeks 
from next Thursday at three o’clock I shall 
expect a cash payment of ten million dollars 
for a portion of the stones now cut and 
ready; within a year all the diamonds will 
have been delivered and the transaction 
must be closed.’”’ He hesitated an instant. 
“T’m sorry, gentlemen, if the terms seem 
hard, but I think, after consideration, you 
will agree that I have done you a favor by 
coming to you instead of going into the 
market and destroying it. I will call next 
Thursday at three for your answer. That 
is all. Good day!” 

The door opened and closed behind him. 
A minute, two minutes, three minutes 
passed and no one spoke. At last the 
German came to his feet slowly with a sigh. 

““Anyhow, gendlemens,’”’ he remarked, 
“dat young man has a hell of a lod of dia- 
monds, ain’d id?”’ 
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Circulation in China 


ee rival native weekly newspapers were 
carrying on a hot and bitter contest to 
secure the advertising of a French “hong.” 
The one journal claimed a circulation of 
four hundred thousand, and the other, not 
intending to let a little thing like circula- 
tion stand in the way, went his competitor 
one or two better by claiming six hun- 
dred thousand. ‘‘Voild, monsieur le com- 
prador,’’ exclaimed the Frenchman, after 
puzzling his wits over the returns, ‘‘one of 
these two editors is a liar. It is impossible 
that there should be a difference of two 
hundred thousand between the two sheets.” 

The comprador bowed, disappeared, and 
returned the next day to report to his 
French ‘‘tipan.” ‘‘May it please you, 
neither man is a liar. Both speak the 
truth. The one has, as he claims, a circu- 
lation of four hundred thousand, the other 
a circulation of six hundred thousand, and 
yet both, speaking exactly, have only a cir- 
culation of four hundred thousand each.” 

“Explain yourself,” commanded the 
Frenchman. 

“Thus comes about the discrepancy,” 
went on the comprador with impassive 
countenance. ‘‘He who estimates his 
circulation at six hundred thousand, prints 
only four hundred thousand copies, but for 
six days after the morning his paper is 
issued he sends out a number of coolies to 
collect read and discarded copies from the 
ash-barrels, the streets and the house 
servants. If the coolies have been diligent 
they will have gathered in this manner two 
hundred thousand newspapers. These 
two hundred thousand, so collected, will be 
distributed, free of charge, on all out- 
going boats and trains, which, you per- 
ceive, brings the circulation up to six 
hundred thousand. On whom does it 
please you to confer your advertising ?”’ 

“To the ash-barrel extra,’’ laughed the 
Frenchman. 
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§ so engages the wall or woodwork that the weight of the 
object hung makes the hook's grip all the firmer.. And it 
leavesnougly marks. You'll find the Handihook the han- 
diest and best all around hook ever devised for hanging pic- 
tures, whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, draperies, refer- 
ence books, utensils, etc., etc. Made in four finishes: Brass, 
25c. doz. Gun metal, nickeland antique copper, 30c¢. doz. 

Lf your stationery or hardware dealer can't supply 
you, send us hisname and10c. for Sample Assortment. 


“BENIAMIN AIR RUFFLE: 
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but a pneumatic 

Not aToy gun operated by 
compressed air. Shoots with ten 
times the force of an ordinary spring gun, accu- 
rately. 10 or 15 cents pays for 1,000 shots. Barrel full 
nickeled, walnut stock. The ideal gun for shooting small game, a 
perfect rifle for target practice. Shoots through one-half inch pine 
board and more. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers and jobbers 
everywhere. If your dealer does notsellit, write us. Sent prepaidin 
U.S, and Parcel Post countries upon receipt of price, i$2.50. Address 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. CO., 603 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 


FOOTBALL CHARMS 
Send for my free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T, WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 
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THE TRIVIAL 
INCIDENT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


They were excluded. The rumor moved 
everywhere about them, but it was as 
scrupulously guarded from their knowledge 
as though every man, woman and child had 
bound himself with an oath. 

There began now what in cities is called 
a run on Wyatt’s bank; but, unlike the 
manner of cities, it was conducted here 
with the greatest stealth, and attended 
with an infinite variety of ingenious sub- 
terfuges. A young man would drop into 
the bank with a catalogue of Cincinnati 
buggies, show it to the cashier, ask his 
opinion, discuss with him the various types 
of vehicles, finally decide upon a certain 
one, make a pencil-mark on the picture of 
it, and draw out his deposit. 
woman would come painfully into the 
bank, with a begging letter from some 
fictitious, destitute relative, which she had 
laboriously forged, get the cashier to write 
her a letter in reply, put her money into the 
envelope, address it to the pretended rela- 
tive, and even put on a postage-stamp, then 
she would start out to the post-office, with 
the letter in her hand, complaining bitterly. 

Every variety of business transaction, 
including the passing of money, was re- 
hearsed before Wyatt and his cashier, and 
invariably concluded with a payment 
drawn out of the bank. The street before 
the bank became a market-place where all 
sorts of articles were bought and sold, but 
especially horses and mules. The trading 
in these was unprecedented. This trading 
was never “even”; ‘‘boot” was always 
given, and was in amount exactly the sum 
which one or the other trader had on 
deposit to his credit. The skill, the 
ingenuity, the minute attention to detail 
with which these subterfuges were pre- 
sented would have deceived the elect. 

However, the fact that deposits were 
being steadily withdrawn could not be 
obscured. Wyatt began now to visit, as 
by accident, those persons who used to be 
his largest depositors, in an effort to dis- 
cover why they no longer put their money 
into the bank. He had never the slightest 
difficulty in bringing this topic into the 
conversation. Invariably, these persons 
mentioned the subject themselves, and 
presented so apt and convincing an excuse 
that their course seemed normal and un- 
suspicious. The efforts of his cashier to 
induce the several horse-dealers and the 
like to leave the “‘boot”’ on deposit, to 
their credit, were likewise ingeniously met. 
They owed a “‘little”’ store bill, or they had 
borrowed a ‘‘little’” money last winter, or 
certain members of their family were 
“‘doctorin’,’’ and so forth. 

The slow, steady drain on the bank 
began to give Wyatt the greatest concern. 
To the anxiety of the lawsuit was now 
added this additional, nearer anxiety. He 
could not tell whether this run on the bank 
was a concerted, intentional thing, or merely 
incidental to a peculiar business inactivity. 

He endeavored to surprise the secret out 
of the children on the street, but in this he 
never succeeded. They met his questions 
with instinctive cunning, repeating glibly 
the excuse which they had heard their 
parents rehearse: “‘Pap’s goin’ to buy Sis 
an organ,” or “‘Ma’s goin’ in yander to 
Uncle Lige’s fur Easter.” 

All plans contemplated an expenditure 
of money. 

This exasperating riddle pursued Wyatt 
day and night. He no longer slept with 
any regularity. Sometimes he lay awake 
the whole night, summing up the evidence 
on one or the other side of this issue. 

When, some days later, the local doctor 
was passing the bank, Wyatt called him, 
and took him into the back room. 

“T ain’t been sleepin’ very well, Doctor,” 
he said. ‘‘Could you give me somethin’ 
for it?” 

The doctor, who, like all country ones, 
depended on only those drugs from which 
he could get a pronounced result, gave 
Wyatt a box of little white pills, with the 
direction to take one at bedtime. 

That night, after taking the pill, Wyatt 
slept profoundly, but the next day he felt 
stupid. He continued to take the pills at 
bedtime. It seemed to “‘cure”’ the sleep- 
lessness, and he did not connect the increas- 
ing daily languor with the remedy. A 
week later he went again to the doctor. 

“IT feel generally no account,” he said. 
“I s’pose I ought to havea little medicine.” 
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Equip Your Plant Now With 
The 


Electric 


MOTOR 


Direct Current 


and cut off the expense of every idle machine. 
pay for power only for machines actually running. 

Let us show you how great a saving we can make in your 
operating expense. ‘The Standard” Motor is the simplest, 
cleanest, most efficient motor on the market and the most satis- 
factory type of power you can use. 

We make a specialty of small Direct Current Motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P, There 

are more than 30 frames suited to practically every requirement within these limits. 

Wtite us your Power needs and our Engineering Department will advise you, free of charge, 


just what type of motor is best suited to your particular needs. Our latest bulletin, 
No.67, tells about ‘‘ The Standard”’ Motors, Dynamotors and Motor Generators, Writefor it. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St. CLEVELAND, The W. R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave. N. W. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch St. NEW ORLEANS, S.J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St. 

CHICAGO, 48 W. Jackson Boulevard. ST. LOUIS, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts. 
DALLAS, 264 Live Oak St. KANSAS CITY, Heath Electric Co., 120 W. 13th St. 
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The Only 
/ Ledger That Protects 


: Flat Opening, Simplicity 

4 and Durability 

Every business man and bookkeeper should know that but one 
key (Yale) is needed. to lock and unlock, and open and -close-the 
binding mechanism of the Mann Yale Lock Loose Leaf Ledger 
—no sheet can be inserted or removed without the Yale Key, The 
Mann Yale Lock Ledger fits the severest service of any business. 
Being equipped withaYale Lock gives to the leaves all the security of 
abound book, andthe *‘Mann’’ is the only ledger permitted by patent 
to use a Yale Tumbler Lock—it is the only ledger that protects. 

You should be able to get a Mann Yale Lock Ledger from your 
stationer; but if he does not have it, you had better com- 
municate direct with us. Those-at all interested in the 
subject of ‘loose leaf'’ ought to read our copyrighted books 


let ‘‘The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger.’’ It is 
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Weight or Bulk 
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A SAVINGS ACCOUNT {ti 
opened with One Dollar or more 
makes a most acceptable 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
to children, relatives or friends. 

We especially solicit small ac- 
counts on which we pay four 
per cent interest, compounded 
twice a year. 

If desired, we will place the 
pass books in special holiday 
envelopes and mail them with 
your cards, so that they will be 
received on Christmas morning. 
Send for our free booklet ‘‘ M"’ explain- 

ing our system of Banking by mail. 
Assets Over Forty-two Million Dollars 


See “ 


ASS} 


full of information and is free. Send for copy, 
giving your business. 


William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. 
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} Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“Ai little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
a 2 but a reason for it.’” Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


ENT Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 
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work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


The man who owns a Thurman mechanical cleaning wagon MAKES MONEY. 
We are ready to prove that 


$3000.00 Can Be Made 


This year—next year—and the years after, Cleaning Houses by our patented machinery, 
by energetic, competent men. Over 500 operators in as many towns in the United States. 


We make the most efficient stationary systems for Carpet Cleaners, Tailor 
Shops, Laundries, Residences, Hotels, Office Buildings, Etc. 


OUTFITS FROM $450 to $3,000 


The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world © 


Genl. Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Co. «; 
4499 Dept. B, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, * 


December 19, 1908 © 
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on Michelins. 


Michelins are the best tires made. 

They are uniform in quality, re- 
liable and speedy. 

The world’s greatest victories are 
won on Michelin stock tires. 


Michelins won the Vanderbilt Cup 
—the Grand Prize in France—four 
out of five events at the Vanderbilt 
Motor Parkway. They won at 
Lowell—and Savannah. There is 
no other tire like them. 


On a rough road over all kinds of 
obstacles they outwear any other tire. 

Travelling at a high speed, they 
outwear any other. 


They cost a little more, because 
extraordinarily careful manufacture is 
necessary to produce their quality. 


What tires do you use? 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


Milltown, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 


NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 
BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 1200 So. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
PHILA.,320 N. Broad SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


. 
Warm Chamois Garments 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE 

Made from extra heavy Black Horn Chamois Skins and 
Suede finished like finest Glove-Leather —Strong and Sery- ff} 
iceable—Guaranteed to remainas soft as velvet when washed. ff 

Our Black Horn Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and |] 
] Norfolk Jacket for women, is the warmest, softest, and most 
stylish leather garment ever made for the bodily comfort of 
Sportsmen, Automobilists, Golfers, and forall cold weather ff 
| wear. It is as light as a feather—weighs about a pound only. 

We also make chamois shirts, vests, socks and any other ff 
special garment desired. Send for booklet illustrating all f}} 
garments and showing the chamois in colors, 

Ask your dealer for Black Horn Chamois for ff 
general uses, or send direct tous. Itis the only | 
chamois backed by the manufacturer’s name. 
Black Horn is guaranteed washable. 

It will not harden. Price 25c per sq. ft. 


Black Horn Leather Co., 20 Tannery St., Great Bend, Pa. | 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Z That's all we want to know 
> Now, wewill not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. or do we claim to make you 
richina week. Butif you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 

4 / andsamplelesson plate,andletus explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
313 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Cents trial 13 wks. 


$1 ¥1 
In this illustrated he}. Litifineler- 
nn EVERY WEEK 
of the worl 


national weekly all 
the important news 

is stated THE “NATIONAL: NEWS (REVIEW. 
clearly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. Many special 
features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining — 


THE paper for the home. year; takes place of $3 to $4 papers. 
Try it. 13 weeks for15e, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C, 
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“How do you sleep now?” 

“T don’t have any trouble to sleep,” said 
Wyatt, ‘but I feel sort of wore out.” 

“You'd better take a little whisky,” the 
doctor suggested. 

“Why, Doctor,’ said Wyatt, ‘I never 
tasted whisky in my life. I wouldn’t like 
to take whisky.” 

The doctor was familiar with this prej- 
udice against whisky, and knew how to 
circumvent it. 

“Allright,” he said, ‘‘T’ll fix you up some 
bitters at the drug-store; drop in and get 
it on your way home.” 

The druggist told Wyatt to take a wine- 
glassful of the bitters before meals, and to 
bring the bottle back when it was empty, 
and he would refill it. The stimulant made 
Wyatt feel better. He continued to take it 
with regularity. When the bottle was empty 
he took it back to the druggist. He took 
also the pill-box, which was nearly empty. 

The condition at the bank, presently, 
became critical. Wyatt did not keep a very 
large supply of currency. The steady 
withdrawals were rapidly reducing his 
reserve, and Wyatt found it necessary to 
look about for cash. His loans were almost 
wholly to the country farmers, who could 
meet their notes only at one season of the 
year, when their harvests were marketed. 
He took his commercial paper and began 
to visit the banks of the neighboring 
counties, but, as he had never been on very 
friendly terms with other banks, he found 
his mission particularly difficult. Wyatt’s 
bank was a private one, and the regular 
banks were accustomed to refer to it as a 
“shavin’ shop’”’—that is, a place where 
notes were ‘‘shaved” or discounted at an 
excessive rate. These banks regarded 
Wyatt as an outsider, and they refused his 
notes except at a ruinous discount. He 
went from one to another, but he met, 
everywhere, with the same reply: 

““We couldn’t handle your notes unless 
you cut ’em in two.” 

The pressure of extreme need forced 
Wyatt to negotiate one or two of these notes 
at this extortionate rate, and he would 
return with the money in the hope that he 
would not be required to make another 
sacrifice. The strain on the man began to 
tell. He looked much older and thinner. 
The withdrawals steadily continued, and 
Wyatt was again and again forced to 
borrow cash at this fifty per cent. discount. 
He borrowed each time the smallest sum 
that would prevent immediate suspension, 
and, consequently, he was seen to leave the 
village every few days, riding his old horse, 
Barney, with a few of his notes in his 
pocket, and his saddle-bags, filled with 
corn for the horse, across the seat of his 
McClellan saddle. 

This mysterious activity of Wyatt 
moved the village to conjecture. When a 
man began thus to travel, one of two things 
were indicated: he was either courting a 
wife, or he was looking for new lands in 
which to settle. The village rejected the 
first explanation, but the second seemed 
consistent with its theory of Wyatt’s 
affairs. It became generally known that 
Wyatt was ‘‘a-goin’ to move away.” 

This addition to the current gossip added 
activity to the run on the bank, and 
Wyatt’s trips became more frequent and 
his loans larger. He was coming to the 
opinion that the whole country had entered 
a condition of great financial depression, 
when one night, on his way to the drug-store, 
he overheard some conversation issuing 
from the porch of the jucige of the peace. 

“Ten thousand would buy Sheets a heap 
of good drinkin’ liquor.” 

Somebody laughed. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, and then a slow, deliberate 
voice, evidently that of the justice, replied: 

“ An’ it would break old Dolph.”’ 

This remark opened to Wyatt the closed 
door as with a key. It was this lawsuit 
that had affected his credit, and caused the 
withdrawals from the bank. Clearly, then, 
if he could win this suit, confidence in him 
would be restored, and the withdrawals 
would cease. His integrity was not im- 
paired. He was known to be upright and 
reliable. With this suit out of the Mt he 
would rapidly regain what he had lost. 
If, then, he could keep the bank going 
until this suit was tried, all would come 
out right. When his negotiable paper was 
exhausted he gave deeds of trust on his 
property for short loans, Meanwhile the 
term of the circuit court arrived. 


When the attorney for the blacksmith 
began his cross-examination of Wyatt 
almost the entire village was present in the 
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Was It Insured? 


Everybody asks this question after 
a fire. ‘The next question, which is 
just as important, “What Com- 
pany?’ nobody asks. The property 
owners of America pay annually 
three hundred million dollars in pre- 
miums for fire insurance, but not 
one in ten of them knows even 
the name of the Company in which 
he is insured. Do YOU know? If 
not, what an astonishing state of 
affairs for an enlightened, business- 
like American citizen. 


If you do know the name of the 
Company, what do you know of its 
standing or its reputation for fair 
dealing? The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company for ninety- 
nine years has paid promptly every 
just claim, so that to-day it does 
the largest fire insurance business in 
America. When next you insure 
tell your agent you want to 


Insure in the Hartford 


Losses Paid “Cash Without Discount” 
Agents Everywhere 
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Wonderfully 
Elastic ! 


B® Page Fences ‘‘give and take” 
but never break. 25 years of 
practical experience woven into 
the fabric. No other fence has it! 
This is the “Jubilee Year’”’ or Quarter-Centennial 
of Page Fence. “Jubilee ” book FREE. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 89Y, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Special Christmas Offer 


$2.00 Per Pair. Hockey Pattern $2.50 


Ice Skate 


Fully nickeled and guaranteed strong. Easily adjusted; will 
not slip off. Delivered prepaid to any address in the U.S. on 
receipt of price, or sent C.0.D, Besure to give size of shoe. 


O. D. PETERS, s200KEYN' NY. 


Reference, Voight, Starr & Co., N. ¥Y., Wholesale Hardware. 


Patents, Trade-Marks, Designs and Copyrights 
Booklet containing full information furnished on re- 
quest. LANGDON MOORE (formerly Examiner 
U. S. Pat. Office), 900 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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REX BEACH'S 


New Serial 


“The Silver Horde 


Starts in 


Hampton's Magazine 


January number — Now ready. 


SEQUEL to “he Spoilersy and “Whe 
Barrier,’’ The marvelous fascination 
of Beach’s work is alone responsible for 
his tremendous popularity. If you are 
already numberedamong his readers, you 
willfindthatin‘‘The Silver Horde” he has 
producedhis masterpiece. Ifyouhave not 
read ‘‘The Spoilers’’ or ‘‘The Barrier” 
you will have the enjoyment of a rare 
new discovery in ‘‘The Silver Horde.” 
This new story has in it the strong 
spirit of the great North country, the 
broad, vivid elements of love, danger, 
adventure, romance and big business. 
Old characters reappear. Those who 
have followed with keen interest the joys 
and sorrows of beautiful Cherry Malotte, 
will find her life story completed in this 
newest—and last—of Mr. Beach’s 
Yukon romances. 

The story centers around a young 
goldseeker who becomes interested in 
trying to start a salmon cannery, but 
finds himself blocked by a Trust organ- 
izedbyaChicagorailroad president. He 
is in love with the President’s daughter, 
and his partner in the salmon cannery is 
Cherry Malotte. Almost every chapter 
portrays a crisis in which these vigorous 
characters are entangled. Itisabig,new, 
vigorous, full-blooded American story. 

“The Silver Horde”? will be the serial of the vear. 


Admiral Evans, Emerson Hough, Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon, Anne Warner, Charles Edward Russell 
and other notable writers in this issue. Don’t miss 
“Fighting Bob’s”’ sledgehammer criticism of the 
Navy Critics. 


». 1s the big, new, strong 
H ampton S note in the magazine 
field today. Everybody who gets hold of 
it wants it. Just take one look through 
the January number. Your newsdealer 
will be glad to show it to you. 


We want you to know Hampton's. 


Sample Copy Free. Send a 2-cent stamp, to pay post- 


age, and we willsend you a sample copy free. Write today. 


Hampton’s Magazine, New York 
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courthouse. This attorney was one of 
those pettifoggers to be found at every bar, 
who live one knows not how, whose office 
is a chair before the courthouse door, and 
whose plan of life is to draw some unwary 
person into a legal proceeding and then, by 
a series of imaginary expenses, extract 
from him petty sums: two dollars for 
“calling up” the case, fifty cents for 
“making up the issue,” a dollar for ‘‘set- 
tin’”’ the case for trial, and so forth. They 
are constant spectators in the courtroom, 
and so, in a way, are familiar with the 
routine of trials, and by copying the papers 
in a similar action they are able to get their 
cases into court. They have usually a 
certain fluency, and a certain skill in what 
is called ‘‘tanglin’ the witness.” 

“Mr. Wyatt,” said the attorney, ‘a 
man that you can’t believe about nothin’ 
is the worst man you can find, ain’t he?” 

“He’s a purty bad kind of man,” said 
Wyatt. 

“He’s worse than a thief, ain’t he? You 
can lock up ag’in’ a thief, but you can’t lock 
up ag’in’ a liar.” 

The argument seemed sound and Wyatt 
replied in the affirmative. 

“An’ if he’s worse than a thief he’s 
about the meanest kind of man you could 
find, ain’t he?”’ 

“‘T reckon he is,”’ said Wyatt. 

“* An’ if there’s such a man as that in this 
town he ought to be run out of it, oughtn’t 
he?” 

“But there’s no such man in this town,” 
said Wyatt. 

“T ain’t sayin’ there ts,” replied the 
attorney. ‘“‘I’m sayin’ s’pose there was.” 

“Well,” said Wyatt, “if there was a man 
in this town that you couldn’t believe 
about nothin’ I reckon the people would be 
justified in runnin’ him out.” 

‘All right,” said the attorney. 


“Now, Mr. Wyatt, a thing can happen 
only one way; ain’t that so?”’ 

“I reckon that’s so,” said Wyatt; ‘‘a 
thing can only happen one way.” 

“‘ An’ if a man’s there an’ sees it happen 
he knows the way it is, don’t he?”’ 

“T reckon he’d know,” said Wyatt, “‘if 
he was on the ground and saw it happen.” 

““An’ if a thing can only happen one 
way, an’ a man was there on the ground an’ 
saw it happen that way, he couldn’t be 
mistaken about the way it happened, could 
he?” 

Wyatt hesitated; the nature of these 
questions began to disturb him. He did 
not understand toward what end they 
moved, but he felt that they led up to 
some sinister dénowement. He endeavored 
to escape a direct answer. : 

“He wouldn’t be apt to be mistaken.”’ 

‘An’ he wouldn’t be mistaken, would 
he?” 

“Tt ain’t likely.” 

“Answer yes or no,”’ said the attorney. 

There seemed no escape, and Wyatt 
answered, “‘ No.” 

‘All right,” said the attorney. 


““Now, Mr. Wyatt, if a thing can only 
happen one way, an’ a man was on the 
ground and saw it happen, an’ he couldn’t 
be mistaken about the way it happened, 
an’ yet he went out an’ told people that it 
happened two or three different ways, 
what would you call him?” 

Wyatt hesitated. His attorney ob- 
served the hesitation and objected to the 
question. Before the judge could pass on 
the objection Sheets stepped out into the 
floor before the witness chair, drew himself 
up very straight on his heels, raised his 
right arm, extended the index finger and 
brought it down like a cocked pistol before 
Wyatt’s face. 

“Tf your lawyer’s afraid for you to 
answer that question,” he shouted, ‘‘I’ll 
answer it for you. You’d call him a liar!” 

The word seemed, in the silence of the 
courtroom, to explode like a projectile. 
The attorney waited for a moment with 
his finger pointed toward the witness, then 
he returned to his table, put his hands into 
his pockets, planted his feet wide apart, 
and resumed his ordinary tone. 

“Now, Mr. Wyatt,” he said, “if you 
catch a man lyin’ about one thing you 
can’t believe him about nothin’, can you?”’ 

Wyatt was now alarmed and afraid to 
reply. He began to tap on the floor with 
the toe of his boot. Finally, he resorted to 
a subterfuge. 

“T don’t just understand that question,”’ 
he said. 

The pettifogger had a stock checkmate 
for this move of a witness. 
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in 
Folding 
Tables 


You have 
not the faintest 
conception of the 


less 


Folding 


new plan. 
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A Twelve Pound Table 
Supporting 1002 Pounds 


is valuable. 
of furniture. 


value, the convenience, 
the wonderful utility of 
the Lightweight Peer- 
Table 
unless you have seen it. 
It is different from the old-style, frail, 
rickety folding tables. 
The strength of the Peerless 
will astonish you, being due to a con- 
struction no other table has. 
some appearance, beautifully grained 
(triple veneered) natural wood top and 
its many varied styles to harmonize with 
the finest furniture gives you in the 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


A Dining Room Table, Card Table, Sewing Table, Writing 
Table, a folding table for every purpose. 
for any function and light, but strong enough for any service. 


As a Dining Table the Peerless is the very thing for small rooms, where space 
The 48 inch table seats eight. 
Can be set up in a moment and out of the way when not needed. 
Peerless Folding Tables are made in a number of different styles, both round and 
square. Top finished in green baize, leatherette or natural wood(triple veneered). 

ALL TABLES FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Peerless Folding Tables are sold by all dealers. 


illustrated booklet, describing all of our folding tables. 
doesn’t handle we will tell you one who does or supply you direct. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., Ludington, Mich. 
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Lightweight 
PEERLESS 
TABLE 


It is built on a 


Its hand- 


IDEAL FOR SMALL 
DINING ROOMS 


Elegant enough 


Strong, stable and a beautiful piece 


Send for our beautifully 
If your dealer 


Ec TATU 


is the best fountain pen in the world. It always 
writes, never leaks, and never scratches. It is self- 
filling and self-cleaning. Guaranteed for ten years. 


PRICE, $2.50 
Larger sizes, holding more ink, for those doing a 
large amount of writing, from $3.00 to $6.00. Made 
with fine, medium, coarse or stub pen-points. Money 
will be refunded if pens are not perfectly satisfactory. 
GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 


616 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


CUT PRICES! 


240-Egg Incubator, $10,00, 120- 
Ht Egg Incubator, $7.50, 100- 
fm Chick Outdoor Brooder, $5.50. 
100-Chick IndoorBrooder,$4,50, 
Why pay double these prices 
jj for machines that are no bet- 
H ter? Get our Free Book—learn 
how we can sell at such low 
H prices. Book is full of pictures; 

tells how to raise poultry. 


RELIANCE INCUBATOR CO., Box 525, Freeport, Ill. 


riod CURIOSITY 


You never saw anything like it. Creates a 
sensation everywhere. A real novelty. 


Blooms Without Soil or Water 


Produces a beautiful flower, rich red-brown color, tipped 
red and yellow, out of the dry bulb in a few weeks. Cir- 
cumference of bulb, 7 to 9 inches. Price only 25 cents, 
postpaid. Our catalogue tells all about it. It’s FREE. 


L. L. MAY & CO., St. Paul, Minnesota 


2 you want fresh, crisp, appe- 
For the Holiday Table 7o3,7°s eo ee ES 
“HATCH’S SALTO GOOBERS,’’ the aristocracy of the peanut 
family. Pound box sent postpaid for $1.00. More wanted if oncetried. 


A. M. FISHER, 11 Broadway, New York 


Saal 7, j 
fe! 


“No one who smokes 


SurBruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class by 
itself— nothing so rich in flavor—sa, ex- 
hilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street New York 


ENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
| sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
/* in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 


‘ Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


by) CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 


Est.l6years. 902 F. St.,Washington, D.C. 


-¢° THIS LABEL GUARANTEES 


the garment to be the genuine “‘ Porosknit’’—the 

coolest summer underwear ever made. Insist on this 

label for your protection. All styles at your dealers. 
Men's Shirts and Drawers, 50c. each 


Boys’ 25c. each 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 
Boys’ ‘“ s 50c. 


on 


Particular Fellows 


are the quickest to appreciate the real excel- 


lence of our Challenge Collars and Cuffs. For 
all kinds of sport, for business or for the 
more dressy social functions, you will find in 


WALLENGS 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


a perfect combination of style, good taste and 
economy. A faultless collar helps a stylish ap- 
pearance more than any other article of dress 
—with a Challenge Collar you’re always sure. 


Challenge Collars are made in all the latest, most up- 
to-date models. They have the perfect fit, dull finish 
and dressy look of the best linen collars. Our new 
“Slip-Easy ” finish permits easy, correct adjustment 
of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- 
proof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned with soap and 
water. You can’t tell them from linen. 

Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer 
does not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 
25 cents, stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50 
cents per pair for cuffs, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied at once. Our new booklet gives valuable pointers 
about New York customs—what to wear and when to 
wear it. Let ussend it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. A 
725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. ; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission St. ; 
St. Louis, Mills Building; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. ; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 


nrougi iss 
when TOGARDS are worn. They fit 
snugly over the forepart of the bare 


feet,and prevent the toes from wearing 
through even the thinnest stockings. 


~ TOGARDS 


make darning a thing of the past and insure 
foot-comfort at all times. 

They are made from strong, soft yarn, and 
absorb all moisture. Light, sanitary, wash- 
able. Natural color—not dyed—in sizes for 
men, women and children. 

10¢ a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1. 
sealed wax envelopes. 

If your dealer hasn’t TOGARDS, we will send them to 


you prepaid on receipt 
of price, and size H. L. Nelke & Co. 
2159 N.Warnock St., Philadelphia 


of shoe. 
Reference: Bank of 
Commerce, Philadelphia 


4} Dealers, write for prices. 


Sold only in 


Economical 


Adhesives 


Dennison’s Adhesives are the most 
economical made. They go further, keep 
fresh longer and stick better than any 
other. ‘he Patent Pin Tube represents 
the only perfect container ever devised 
for preserving and using adhesives. 

No waste—no muss—flow controlled 
perfectly. Pull out the pin—use just 
the amount required—put back the pin 
and tube is closed air-tight. Will keep 
fresh for a generation, then will be 
found as strong as when first put up. 


is! a 

erica 
SMA IT STICKSAT Stic 
1) a | 


PASTE AND MUCILAGE | 


= 


are sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for 
them or send 10 cents for sample tube of 
Glue, Paste or Mucilage. 

Address Dept. “‘17," at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacining So. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


26 Franklin Street 15 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut Street 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO ° 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 
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“Very well, Mr. Wyatt,’ he said, ‘just 
state to the jury what it is about the ques- 
tion that you don’t understand. It seems 
plain enough.” 

There was nothing about the question 
that Wyatt did not understand, and he did 
not know what to say. While he hesitated, 
the attorney leaned over the table and 
spoke to him in a low, confidential tone: 

“There ain’t nothin’ that you’re tryin’ 
to conceal, Mr. Wyatt, is there?”’ 

Wyatt saw how his silence could be thus 
made to reflect upon him, and he sat up in 
the chair. 

“No, sir,”’ he said. 

“Then answer the question,” said the 
lawyer. 

“Just say it over again, Mr. Sheets,” 
said Wyatt. 

The attorney repeated the question, 
making a gesture after every word: 

“Tf you catch a man lyin’’about one 
thing you can’t believe him about nothin’, 
can you?” 

“Well,” said Wyatt, “if I caught a man 
lyin’ to me about one thing I wouldn’t 
like to believe him again.” 

“An’ you wouldn’t believe him ag’in 
about nothin’, would you?” 

“T wouldn’t like to.” 

“ An’ you wouldn’t?”’ 

“No, sir,” said Wyatt. 

“All right,” said the attorney. 


Sheets paused, smoothed his hair with 
the tips of his fingers, buttoned up his coat, 
and stepped around in front of his table. 

“Now, Mr. Wyatt,”’ he said, “‘let’s apply 
these sound, general principles to this case. 
This thing could only happen one way, an’ 
you was there an’ saw it happen that way, 
an’ you couldn’t be mistaken about the 
way it was, an’ yet you went out an’ told 
the blacksmith that you hit the infant 
plaintiff for fun; an’ then you went an’ 
told the justice of the peace that it was 
accidental, an’ that you didn’t go to hit 
him; an’ then you went an’ told the clerk 
of this court that you hit him to make him 
go home so he wouldn’t fall into the run 
an’ be drowned. Ain’t that so?” 

Wyatt’s mouth became suddenly dry. 
His fingers began to wander over the but- 
tons of his waistcoat. He moved his feet 
up under the chair, and crossed one over 
the other. 

The attorney turned around toward the 
spectators in the courtroom. 

“There sets the blacksmith,” he said, 
‘‘an’ there sets the justice of the peace, an’ 
there sets the clerk.” 

He indicated each of these persons with 
a sweeping gesture, his hand open and 
extended, the thumb pressed against the 
forefinger. 

“Do you deeny it?” 

Wyatt did not reply. He took a clean, 
cotton handkerchief out of his pocket, 
unfolded it and wiped his face. The court- 
house was as still as death. For fully two 
minutes the attorney waited, his arms 
folded across his chest, his head thrown 
back, his eyes fixed on a remote corner of 
the courthouse ceiling, then he spoke: 

“That’s all, Mr. Wyatt; you can stand 
aside.” 

Wyatt went slowly out of the court- 
house and up to the bank. There he sat 
down in his splint-bottom chair before the 
door, and began idly to tap the hitching- 
post with his cane. The afternoon sun was 
warm. Swarms of yellow butterflies moved 
in the road. Thirty minutes later a small 
boy appeared, running from the direction 
of the courthouse. He stopped, panting, 
before the bank. 

“Mr. Wyatt,” he said, catching his breath 
after each word, “‘the jury brung in a ver- 
dict fur the nigger fur one cent damage.” 

The victory did not seem to impress 
Wyatt. He remained seated in his chair, 
his mouth open, his head fallen a little to 
one side, the cane moving in his hand. 
Finally, he got up and spoke to the cashier 
through the window. 

“‘T guess we'll close the bank,’’ he said; 
“you can put up the shutters.” 


On the first day of October the Southern 
drummer for the Baltimore Drug Com- 
pany made his annual visit to the village. 
As he entered the local drug-store he passed 
an old man coming out. The drummer 
stopped and looked after the man. 

“ Ain’t that old Dolph Wyatt?” he said. 

“Yes,” said the druggist. 

“Um,” said the drummer, “‘he used to 
be your leadin’ citizen; what done it?” 

“Same old things,” said the druggist: 
“liquor an’ dope.” 


To Georgia Car Company, 


INOW Satstas se eeecsneeees, 


O. K. for G. C, Co. 


By ..-.. 


INSTRUCTIONS: 
Copy for Supt. Loco. Co 
G. C, Co. Shop Office. 


increases the rate as the quantity is decreased. 


matter private. 


typewritten letter addressed to you personally. 


booklet or catalog. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


3942 Kelley Ave., Cleveland, O. Branch Offices Everywhere 
European Selling Agents: 
The International Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C. 


GEORGIA LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. 


Please furnish Labor and Material, charging to our account, for account of Engine 


as follows: 


The above order when O.K’d by Mr. Harris or Mr. YANCEY constitutes order to 


Foreman of Department for work to be donc. 


Foreman Department doing work who will endorse material and labor required for Job. 


Gammeter Multigraph 


Office Printing Machine and Multiple Typewriter 


The Multigraph does good office printing at practically the cost of the paper and an office boy’s time. 
Small quantities are produced at the lowest rate, instead of according to the printer’s sliding scale which 


The Multigraph not only saves 50% of the cost in printing, but it saves time and keeps confidential 
The work is produced with twice the speed of a printing press, and ordinary runs can be 
finished on the same day as started. The Multigraph will handle forms up to 8 
actual size of the form shown above is 8x11 inches.) Electrotypes may be used on the Multigraph and a 
direct inking attachment is supplied for straight printing purposes. 


As a Multiple Typewriter 


The Gammeter Multigraph typewrites form letters that are identical with the work of a regular high grade typewriter. It turns 
out copies faster than any duplicating device, and each copy is a perfect ribbon- 
printed original. The Gammeter Multigraph has an automatic type-setting- 
and-distributing device which avoids all touching of type with fingers; only 
a minute to a line is required for setting up a full-width letter form. 


LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES 


of forms printed on the Gammeter Multigraph, together with a Multigraphed 
Simply send us your name, 
the name of your firm, and position you occupy. We'll also send descriptive 
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Atlanta GeOr gy «ss cisnks oe saseneiuntnnss 


Georgia Locomotive 


Company 


Suporintendent. 


l6 x17 inches in size. (The 


Xmas Direct from Factory at Great Saving 


. | Gift} Thin Model 
Watch—$7.85 


Kept in order FREE for five years. 


Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 
face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, 
plain polished or engine turned; stem wind 
and set, lever escapement, improved train, 
finely balanced. White enameled dial with 
Arabic figures. Retail jewelers ask at least 
$12—usually more, 


| Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
| means your money back without question 


Hundreds order direct from this advertise- 
ment. If you want more information before 
ordering write for illustrated booklet ‘B,’’ 
showing many remarkable values. 


Hunt & McCree, Manufacturers’ Brokers, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


N. B.—Write us for prices on any make or grade of watch 
before buying elsewhere. 


QUICKEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST METHOD. 
athome | ELEGRAPHY ownterms 


Address The Ohio Telegraph Transmitter Co., Holland Bld’g, Lima, Ohio 


Pianos at Unusual Prices! 


The world’s largest music house 


LYON & HEALY 


announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos, owing 
to the Re-building of their warerooms. 
Nearly one thousand fine instruments are 
offered without reserve until all are sold. 

In this stock are a number of Steinway, Weber, 
Lyon & Healy and Washburn instruments. Also 
new and second-hand pianos of almost all well-known 
makes. Prices, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, $200 
and upwards. This is an opportunity that will not 
occur again. Lyon & Healy must reduce their stock 
at once to facilitate Re- building. 


LYON & HEALY, 32 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


Pianos Shipped Everywhere. Freight costs very little. 


Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
Stereopticons (9%®) money. Entertain- 


ing the Public. 

Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 


VAY ing complete outfits 
{© cd and explicit instruc- 
CU) ow tions at a surprisingly 


low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer, Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago 


Looks 
like this 
whenattached | 
to floor. f 
Height 27 
inches. 


if it flies back and hits the baby. 
to a chair or the floor. Fully nickeled. 


money order). 
The Rollins Athletic Toy Mfg. Co., 


For Your Bab 


Your child can have lots of wholesome fun, develop the mus- 
cles of the arms, chest and back and train the eye, with a 


Rollins Punching Bag 


It’s made to stand hard knocks—the light bag retains its shape and won’t hurt 
Has a resounding metal cymbal and can be attached 
Saves a lot of mother’s time. : 
where in the United States, express charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.50 (draft or 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


212 Temple Block, Kansas City 


Sent any- 


» Mo. 
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The One Gift for 
Every Man! 


& Allen 


TRIPLE ACTION ( 


(Trade-Mark) 


Safety 


Police Revolver 


VERY man should own 
arevolver. Every man 

wants and needs a good re- 
volver. If you’re undecided just 
what present to give a man—if you’re 
looking for a typical ‘‘man’s gift” for 
Christmas—this revolver, the HOPKINS 
& ALLEN Triple Action Safety Police 
—is the one thing most sure to please 
and satisfy. 


HE HOPKINS & ALLEN Safety Police is 
known everywhere among experts, as the 
one safety revolver—absolutely the only weapon 
made whose construction is based on the 
perfect safely principle. The Safety Police is the 
only friple action revolver made. The triple ac- 
tion takes the hammer out of the danger zone 
directly after firing, thus eliminating all danger 
of accidental discharge. In this triple action’re- 
volver the hammer at rest is always against 
a wall of solid metal— never in line with the 
firing pin, as in all other revolvers. 
The New Army Grip gives a good, strong hand- 
hold. This is an advantage that always appeals 
to the revolver enthusiast. 32 or 38 Cal., blued 
Steel finish, 4 inch barrel. 


Most dealers sell the HOPKINS & ALLEN 
Triple Action Safety Police. Get it from your 
dealer if you can. If you can’t, send us $10 
and we’ll send you one direct, and guar- 
antee safe delivery and absolute satisfaction. 


OUR FREE GUN GUIDE and CATALOG 
is the most complete firearms book ever 
issued. It shows our entire line of revolvers, 
rifles and shotguns. Send for it. It’s free. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 


15 Chestnut Street Norwich, Conn. 


~ 


Every Prospective Mother a 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 


pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing —no ripping 
or basting —Can be worn the year round. 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 


sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial, 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
menttoyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days 

and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, ; 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 

maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 


same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & WilliamsCo. ,Dept.28, Buffalo,N.Y. 


) Genuine Turquoise Matrix 


Set ina 


J Solid Gold Tiffany Mounting 


Either Ring or Scarf Pin, sent post- 
paid in a handsome leatherette 
case for $4.00, money refunded if 
not satisfactory. These are cut 
and set in our factory and usually 
sold by the retail 
jeweler for about 
double this price. 


Crosby Mfg. Co. 
Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
556 Broadway, N.Y. 


PLAYS Fer AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U.S. 
We have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 
includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 0O., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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PIONEERS 
OF COMMERCE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


so remarkable for its vividness, accuracy 
and detail that it stands as a classic in 
modern journalism, and was admitted as 
important evidence in the great court-mar- 
tial which ensued. When the story was 
completed and ready for the wire it was 
found that the tolls would amount to more 
than two hundred Turkish liras ($880), 
and to raise this sum Consul Harris 

ledged his personal credit at the local 
bani A few hours later papers containing 
the remarkable account were being sold by 
thousands on the streets of New York. 
The story was immediately cabled to 
London, and then, thanks to the energy 
and resource of an American consulin an 
obscure Syrian town, Queen Victoria, her 
ministers and the English people first 
learned how Admiral Tryon and his battle- 
ship and crew were lost. To make a 
satisfactory ending I suppose I should say 
that Doctor Harris was liberally rewarded 
by the millionaire proprietor of the paper 
he had served so well, but the unpleasant 
truth remains that he received no com- 
pensation whatever for his work, and 
recovered the amount he had advanced for 
cable tolls only after considerable difficulty. 
“But,”’ as he once remarked to me, ‘I 
didn’t want the money for myself. I had 
intended to use it in enlarging the accom- 
modation of our little hospital, that we 
might give treatment to more of these poor 
people.” 

In the semi-civilized countries the lives 
of consuls are frequently in grave peril, 
particularly in times of religious disorders 
or political discontent. This is especially 
true of Turkey, where the religious fanati- 
cism of the Christian and Moslem elements 
of the population invariably runs high. 
Some years ago the American vice-consul- 
general at Beirut, Syria, was William C. 
Magelssen, now consul at Bagdad. At this 
time religious feeling was dangerously high 
in the city and vilayet of Beirut; murders 
were of daily occurrence, and the treat- 
ment accorded the Christians by a corrupt 
governor-general had inflamed their pas- 
sions to such an extent that it was openly 
hinted that the surest way to effect his 
removal would be to assassinate one of 
the foreign consuls and thus bring about 
European or American intervention, which 
invariably favors the Christians, be they 
right or wrong. It was at such a period 
of unrest that Magelssen was returning 
from his club to the consulate one evening, 
well on toward midnight. As he stepped 
from his carriage at the consulate door a 
rifle cracked from a near-by wall and a 
bullet tore through his hat, but without 
wounding him. Although the consular 
kavasses scoured the neighborhood with 
drawn swords, no trace could be discovered 
of the would-be assassin. 

In view of the circumstances it was 
deemed advisable to inform the Legation 
at Constantinople, and a telegram, written 
in the secret cipher of the foreign service, 
was immediately dispatched. The original 
telegram read something like this: ‘‘ Vice- 
Consul-General Magelssen shot at. Assail- 
ant escaped. City in very disturbed state. 
Fear massacres are impending.” In the 
secret code of the State Department each 
word or group of words is represented by a 
number of six figures, the first three denot- 
ing the number of the page and the last 
three the position on that page of the word. 

Now it so happens that the word 
“assassinate”? immediately precedes the 
word ‘‘at” in the code-book, the number 
101,208 representing, let us say, the word 
“assassinated’’ and 101,204 standing for 
“ce ab.” 

When thetelegram reached the American 
Legation at Constantinople in the early 
hours of the morning, a young and sleepy 
secretary was set to work to decode it, and 
it is no great wonder, perhaps, that, excited 
by his translation of the first five words, he 
lost his head and read 101,203 instead of 
101,204, thus making the telegram read: 

“Vice-Consul-General Magelssen shot 
assassinated.” 

Wild excitement immediately ensued. 
The news of Magelssen’s death was hur- 
riedly cabled to the State Department in 
Washington and was forwarded from there 
to the Secretary himself, who was visiting 
the President at Oyster Bay. The story of 
how the President, incensed at the cold- 
blooded murder of a consul, ordered the 
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The secret of superiority in pneumatic 


tires is in the rubber composition. ‘The 


form and shape are standard. The makers 


of the Kelly-Springfield Solid Tire make 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey St., New York, and Akron, Ohio 


Branch Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco. 


(Sequel to the 
Famous Fencing 


Girl) 


FOUR 
FLYERS 


Graceful poses 
from life; in 13 
Size 10x15 inches, suitable for framing. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these gorgeous calendars is to 
send 25 cents and the name of this publica- 
tion to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Toledo, St. Louis & Western and 
Chicago & Alton Railroads, 704 Railway 
Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Perfect Passenger Service between 


Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. 


colors. 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“‘positions’’—no ‘‘ ruled lines ’’—no ‘‘ shading’’—no ‘‘ word- 
signs’’—no “‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address Qhicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Ice 

e ture Hall, School, Church and Lodge. 
ihe Ca Views covering all subjects for instruc- 
I wa tion and amusement. Profits assured in 


giving public entertainments, small 
capital required. Write for catalogue. 


McALLISTER MFG, OPTICIANS 
Dept. 21, 49 Nassau St., New York 


Stereopticons 


With approved equipment'for the Lec- 


Pm 
: 


Established 1783 


NEW YORK’S BEST 
ART INSTRUCTION 


Brought to Your Home 


You cannot duplicate the art courses 
I offer you except at the tremendous 
cost of a stay in New York, and expen- 
sive tuition in New York's best studios. 
My Faculty has been chosen from 
the leading artists in their lines. All 
of them are of national reputation. 
They offer not only instruction in the . 
fundamentals of their respective lines, but 
individual criticism of advanced work, 
The courses include Figure Work, Land- 
scape, Illustration in all mediums. ia: 
Textile Design, Decoration, China 
Painting and many other courses that can 
be turned to immediate practical profit. 


Send for Particulars, 


The W. Martin Johnson Art School 
No. 5 Madison Ave., New York City | 


Ideal for Holiday Gifts 


a 
In Handsome Single Pair Boxes au 
§ With more rubber and stronger parts \ 
they outwear three ordinary kinds. 
Money back if not entirely satisfactory. 
. Made light and heavy, 
A Ps regular and extra long. 
8 50 Cents at Your Dealer 


or by mail, postpaid, if he 
cannot supply you. 
HEWES & POTTER 
Dept.6, 87 Lincoln St. 
A Boston, Mass. 


Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. | 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, 0. 


Agents wanted. Write forcatalog, _ 


. 
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Do YouWant Your Shoes to Wear Long, 
Look Neat and Always Give Comfort? 


Shoes will last twice as long if you give them a 
rest. To rest properly, however, they must be kept 
in their original shape. If you let them wrinkle up 
and crack, you have ugly-looking feet and uncom- 
fortable feet and feet with corns and bunions. 
Shoe trees, of course, are what you need. Shoes should not be 
permitted to rest even over night without trees in them. What else 
matters about your dress if your shoes look slovenly? What 
else matters about your comfort if your feet aren’t comfortable? 
The use of shoe trees always indicates a lady or gentleman of 
fine habits. Did you ever suspect, however, that there is as much 
difference between shoe trees as between shoes? 


LEADAM ® _ rea 
SHOE TRE Jotaath 


ADJUSTABLE LEVE 
REGULATING SIZE 
AND FORCE 


$ 199 PER PAIR’ 


MEN'S 0R WOMENS 


Are not just heavy, clumsy blocks of wood. They are lightly con- 
structed on scientific lines. They are the only trees that absolutely 
fit the shoe when it is worn as well as whenitis new. This is 
because they are readily adjusted so as to take up any stretch. This 
adjustable feature, in fact, insures the holding of the shoe at all 
times in the exact position and shape that its maker intended. 
© To put the tree into the shoe, you just set the connecting pin at 
the point that will enable you to press the lever down with ease. 
To take the tree out, you simply release the lever. Nothing could 
be easier or quicker. 

Everything that a shoe tree ought to be LEADAM’S TREE is. 
A pair of AM’S TREES will last you a lifetime and give you 
life-long satisfaction. They will earn their cost in a few mouths 
by saving yourshoes. THEY NEVER CAN GET OUT OF ORDER. 

Ask your dealer for LEADAM’S TREES, and look for the name 
on them. If he can’t or won’t supply you, we will send you a pair 
postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. Give size of your shoes and style 
of toe. If you find that LEADAM’S SHOE TREES are not all we 
claim for them send them back tous within ten days and we will 
refund your money. 

LEADAM’S SPRING SLIPPER TREES are as light and dainty 
as milady’s slippers themselves. 75 cents the pair. 


New Jersey Shoe Tree and Last Company 
156-158 Sussex Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Send 10c for Trial Package 
A Better Way 


to cleanse 
the hair 
without 
washing 


The daily use of 


Swedish Hair Powder 


keeps the hair in splendid condition. 
W &B SWEDISH HAIR POWDER is a sanitary absorbent, 


removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing, and 
leaves the hair soft, clean and fluffy, easy to arrange and keep 
in condition. 

Sample Size, 10c— Regular Size, 50c (by mail, 60c) and 
$1.00. For sale by department stores, druggists and hair 
dressers. If your dealer won't supply you send his name 
with 10c and receive a liberal trial package and our pamphlet, 
““How to Have Handsome Hair.’’ 

WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. 8,170 Fifth Ave., New York 


$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 
Our courses are taught practically by 


Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 


New York, 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice, 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
by instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism, We GUARANTEE their practicability. 

Write for Booklet N. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d St., New York 


Before selling to an unknown pur- 
chaser one usually requires some 
reliable references—such as Dun or 
Bradstreet. 

Why not use the same precautions 
in buying filing cabinet equipment? 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincin- 
nati, has the highest possible rating — 
the largest factory facilities and the 
most responsible distributing agents to 
insure satisfactory service now and at 
any future time. Catalogue on request. 
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Mediterranean squadron, then coaling at 
Genoa, to steam at full speed for Beirut 
and exact instant reparation, needs no 
repetition here. 

Three days later three great, white 
warships were sighted off Beirut. They 
came on at full speed, in column ahead, 
with the crews at quarters and every gun 


_ bearing on the town. Entering the harbor 


the guns crashed out in a salute that broke 
half the windows in the Governorat; the 
Governor-General, shaking with fear of 
the wrath to come, scrambled into his 
carriage, and did not draw rein until he 
was safe in the mountains, a dozen miles 
away. Boats filled with marines and blue- 
jackets, with the grim muzzles of machine- 
guns peering from their bows, were lowered 
almost before the ships had slackened 
speed. And as officers and men, armed to 
the teeth, scrambled ashore, with visions 
of a murdered consul and the charred 
embers of a consulate in their minds, they 
found awaiting them on the wharf a broad- 
shouldered and much-embarrassed young 
man in white clothes and a pith helmet, 
who introduced himself to the commander 
of the landing-party as ‘‘ Vice-Consul- 
General Magelssen, not yet deceased.”’ 

There was once a consul stationed in 
Asiatic Turkey, who had occasion to try a 
naturalized American—a peasant from the 
mountains—on a charge of house-breaking. 
The man was found guilty and sentenced to 
four months’ confinement in the consular 
prison at Smyrna. Some weeks after the 
expiration of his sentence the culprit called 
on the consul who had sentenced him, 
bringing with him a dozen brace of fat 
mountain-quail. ‘‘These are for your 
Excellency,” he said in answer to the con- 
sul’s look of surprise. ‘‘For why? Because 
you send me to prison where I have, oh, so 
comfortable time. In my mountains I have 
to work ver’ hard all day. Have meat only 
onetime in year. But prison ver’ different. 
Have nothing at all to do but lie on back in 
sun and smoke cigarette. Have meat ever’ 
day. An’ man paid by America’ Gover’- 
ment just to stay an’ talk tome. So I ver’ 
grateful, Sir Consul, an’ I bringa you birds 
for thanks.” 

The fact that the consul did not accept 
the thank-offering does not injure the flavor 
of the story, of which I was an auditor. 

Nor are the duties of a consul in the 
Orient confined merely to the furtherance 
of American commercial interests and the 
punishment of criminals. He is called upon 
to settle the most trivial disputes and to 
give his judgment on every matter under 
the sun, for he is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the governor of his colony, and is 
treated by his people with patriarchal 
respect. He stands godfather to half the 
children in his district; if there is a mar- 
riage he must be present to make it legal, 
and hands the groom after the ceremony an 
engraved certificate with a big gilt seal. 
In cases of death he frequently reads the 
burial service and, as often as not, engages 
the undertaker, selects the casket and buys 
the lot. If the remains are to be shipped 
home for burial the casket must bear his 
official seal. After the funeral it is the con- 
sul, too, who comforts the widow, reads the 
will, collects the life insurance if there is 
any, and administers the estate. If the de- 
ceased is a citizen of importance, such as a 
missionary, the consul walks behind the 
flag-draped casket to the grave, preceded 
by his kavasses with drawn swords. On 
Sundays he occupies a front pew in the 
American church, at Thanksgiving he 
reads the President’s proclamation from 
the platform of the local mission school, 
and at Christmas he distributes presents 
from the same platform to a multitude of 
expectant youngsters. He must keep a 
watchful eye, moreover, on the morals of 
his little community and maintain a super- 
vision over those cafés and music-halls con- 
ducted by Americans. 

If destitute American seamen come upon 
him—and they are the bane of his exist- 
ence—it is the consul’s duty to clothe, feed 
and lodge them at Government expense 
until such time as an opportunity presents 
itself to ship them back to the land of the 
free. There is, on the other hand, no 
allowance whatsoever to provide for sick or 
destitute Americans who are not seamen. 

The consul is made a target for the 
importunities of the needy, the unfortunate 
and the dishonest. He is asked to lend 
money on every plea under the sun, to 
indorse notes, to cash checks and to bestow 
alms. If he refuses he is threatened with 
immediate recall, for the importunate one 
is invariably im close touch with the State 


== The Unforgotten Gift 


The gift that carries a lasting and grateful 
remembrance of the giver is preéminently a 
‘‘Swan’’ Fountain Pen. Nothing that you can send 
will insure a more lasting appreciation— nothing is a 
more certain mark of good taste and good judgment. 


MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 


OUNTAIN PEN: 


Is made.by the oldest makers of Gold Pens in America. Its Gold Pen is the 
finest ever put into a Fountain Pen. Its feed is built on Nature’s laws, supply- 
ing the ink both above and below the Gold Pen point —this is the only natural 
and practical feed. 

The longer and the more constantly you use a ‘‘Swan’”’ 
Pen, the more you will appreciate its unvarying reliability — 
its immeasurable superiority over every other Fountain Pen. 

There is a ‘“Swan’’ Pen for every taste, for every 
purse. Our illustrated booklet shows many styles and 
prices. We send it free. Write for it today. 


Mabie, Todd & Company, Dept. “A” 


Established 1843 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 
London Paris 


149 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Brussels Manchester 


WHO OWNS THE EARTH? 


The great natural resources of this country—the 
coal, oil, iron, wood, water, and the land itself— 
are the rightful heritage of the people—that is, of 
you and me and our next door neighbors. 
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Magazine’ forgone year, beginning with January. 
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Present 


Trousers 


Are built on a new principle that 
not only insures a perfect fit, but dces 
away with the necessity for straps and 
buckles. The illustration shows how 
the vents at the side seams enable you 
to vary the waist measure several inches. 
By means of the snap fasteners you can 
let them out or take them in at will. 

“Nufang]” Trousers are built on 
; smart lines and in the prevailing style. 
Leading clothiers have them in all 
i seasonable weights and fabrics at from 
$4.00 to $9.00. 


; If nol at yours, we will refer you to our agent 
i in your town, or supply direct by EXPRESS 
| PREPAID. Only waist and length measure- 
ments necessary. Write for free samples of 
“ Nufangl”’ fabrics. Enclose two cents to pay 
postage. Address 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 592 Broadway, N. Y. City 


“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 5 | 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


Signed 


TheManualofPray- 
ers is the Official 
Catholic Prayer 
Book and comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and_ psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels. 
See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 
is on the title 
Very convenient in 
size, bound in Turkey 
Morocco, limp back. Sold 
© by all book-sellers, or sent 
: - for 5 days’ examination. 
-=---=- MAIL US THIS COUPON —-~-—-—~—-— 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Dept. B, Baltimore, Md.: Please 
send me the ‘‘ Manual of Prayers,’’ for which I enclose 
$2.00. You to refund money if I do not like book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense. 


Name omit 


Address ___ a 2) 
With name stamped on cover $2.25. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ New Book 
of Discourses— $1.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Xmas A book of impelling interest to 
Protestant as well as Catholic. Nota 
dry, statistical work but discourses on 
timely topics of the day — keen, virile 
and informative, For young or old. 540 pages. 


JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Suitable 


RDINARY chocolates may 

do for ordinary occasions, 
but upon that jolly, out-of-the- 
ordinary holiday 


CHRISTMAS 


it behooves you to give the very 
bestthatthe marketaffords. That 
means Adams Argood Choco- 
lates, the highest quality in the 
world. 

“*Parisian Dinnerettes’’ $2.00 
—‘' Superfines’’ $1.00; and rich 
qualities at 80c. and 60c. per 
pound. Send order today. 

Orders of $10.00 or more ex- 
pressed prepaid to points east 
of the Mississippi. 


Adams Argood Chocolate Co. 
217 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 
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Department, or the protégé of a Senator, or 
a friend of the President. A German from 
Paterson, New Jersey, once burst into the 
consulate at Alexandria with a tale of hav- 
ing been robbed while crossing from the 
Pirzeus on a Greek steamer. ‘‘Und now, 
Herr Konsul,” he concluded, ‘“‘vat vill 
you aboudt it do?’’ Upon being informed 
that the American representative possessed 
no authority over Hellenic subjects, and 
hence could do nothing more than report 
the matter to his Greek colleague, the 
German exploded, “‘Vell, dis is a priddy 
how-d’you-do! Do you know mit whom 
you vas talking? No? Iam der brudder- 
in-law uf a supervisor und I vill haf you 
removed. Dis is a priddy state of tings! 
An American ofer here to dese outlandish 
parts comes, und is ropped, und his konsul 
vill not gif him back der money. Vat isa 
konsul for, anyhow?” 

The average American’s conception of 
the duties of a consul is a quaint one. 
There is nothing which he hesitates in 
asking him to perform. He is looked upon, 
in many cases, as a sort of amateur de- 
tective, and the walls of his office, especially 
at ports in China and the Levant, are 
plastered with the descriptions of fugitive 
criminals and missing individuals, whom 
he is expected to apprehend. Merchants 
regard him as a bill collector—which, by 
the way, is not one of his official duties— 
and forward great sheaves of overdue and 
utterly hopeless accounts with curt in- 
structions to ‘Collect immediately and 
remit.” He is requested by amateur 
philatelists to forward ‘‘ complete sets of the 
unused postage-stamps of your country,” 
but money to cover the cost of the same is 
invariably omitted. The post-card fiend 
finds in him a ready victim, and I know of 
consuls who keep stacks of picture post- 
cards ready stamped upon their desks to 
answer the importunities of collectors. 
Ladies write for souvenir spoons, for pieces 
of embroidery and sometimes even write 
for Persian cats. 

And this reminds me of an impecunious 
consul of my acquaintance who was once 
stationed at a port in Western Asia. He 
read in a New York paper an advertise- 
ment offering a bargain in Persian and 
Angora cats at fifty dollars apiece. He 
was then preparing to return to the United 
States on leave of absence, so he tele- 
graphed to a friend in one of the inland 
towns in Asia Minor to purchase all the 
long-haired cats on which he could lay his 
hands, and forward them to the coast by 
special messenger. In due time they 
arrived—thirty silky-coated felines which 
cost him on an average a medjidie (eighty 
cents) apiece. He crated them with care 
and himself looked after them during the 
long, homeward voyage. But he was 
repaid for his trouble, for within forty-eight 
hours after landing at New York he had 
disposed of his thirty cats at twenty-five 
dollars a head, netting him enough to pay 
for his entire vacation. 

It has long been a matter of complaint 
that the consular representatives of the 
United States have no distinctive uniform; 
for, while this omission may appear to 
be a matter of small consequence in this 
democratic land of ours, it looms larger at 
a glittering foreign court, where the im- 


| . . 
portance of the nation one represents is 


often gauged—in the popular mind, at 
least—by the amount of gold braid its 
representative carries on his uniform. 
Particularly in the Orient the official 
functions which a consul must attend are 
almost without number. In addition to 
the several national holidays of the country 
to which he is accredited, on which occa- 
sions he must call at the palace if residing 
at a capital, or pay his respects to the 
Governor-General if stationed in the 
provinces, he is expected to pay calls of 
ceremony on his various colleagues on the 
birthdays of their respective sovereigns, 
and must himself keep open house on the 
Fourth of July and New Year’s. At 
official affairs abroad the representative of 
the great American republic, in his waiter’s 
garb and top-hat, presents, indeed, a 
funereal figure, in sharp contrast to the 
gold-braided figures, blazing with decora- 
tions, which surround him. Such a dress, 
as every American who goes abroad and 
sees the contrast for himself is ready to 
admit, is, to say the least, unbefitting. I 
have myself had the not unmixed pleasure 
of attending a review of French troops, at 


|| seven o'clock of a July morning, in full 


evening dress, and it was while attend- 
ing the funeral obsequies of a monarch in 
the same costume that I was mistaken, 
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Charlotte a la Princesse 
Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins. 


No other dessert confection has ever so satisfied 
that wholesome desire for a delicate sweet as 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


RECIPE 


Remove center from a six-sided fruit cake and fill with Cocoanut 
Macaroons that have been soaked in lemon syrup, then spread 
over layer of apricot preserve. Cover edges with Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers; keep in position with Royal Icing. Ornament corners 
with almond paste. Tie around with pretty ribbon. Before serv- 
ing fill up center with whipped sweetened cream. Decorate with 
Festino and chopped Pistachio nuts. 


Festino — Another dessert confection in the form 
of an almond enclosing a kernel of delicious cream 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


St. ELMO, ‘Cicth’bouna,” FREE 


To Every Subscriber to “The People’s Home Journal.” 


St. Elmo, by Augusta J. Evans, is 
the greatest and most popular of Ameri- 
can novels, Millions of copies of ithave 
been sold, and never was the sale so 
great as in recent years. The secret of 
its wonderful hold upon the reading 
public is probably due to the fact that it 
isa novel of zréense dramazic interest 
and extraordinary power, united with 
the element of /2man interest; it is 
pervaded with a deep sfz77tuad tone 
and inculcates an adsorbing morad les- 
som. Every man, woman and child 
should read St. Elmo; no home should 
be without a copy of it. Until very re- 
cently the price of this great book has 
been $2.00 per copy; now, however, by 
reason of the fact that the copyright is 
about to expire, and of the further fact 
that we desire to add to the circulation 
of our popular illustrated literary and family 
_ paper, THE PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL, 
we are enabled to make the following sfecial and 

extraordinary offer: 

Upon receipt of Thirty-five Cents (the regular subscription 
Price) we will send The People’s Home Journal for One Year, and 
to each subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, a copy 
of St. Elmo, pudlished in a large and handsome 1210 book of 
over 300 pages, printed in large type on good paper, attract- 
zveZy Bound in Cloth, stamped in colored ink, and containing 
the entire novel complete, unchanged and unabridged. 

THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL is a large and handsome 
literary and family paper, handsomely illustrated, each issue com- 
prising from 24 to 38 large 4-column pages, including a beautiful 
cover printed in colors, and containing Serial and Short Stories by 
famous authors, household, juvenile, humorous, needlework, 
fashion and puzzle departments, etc., etc. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion to all who accept this offer or will refund money paid on appli- 
cation. Our house has been established more than thirty-three 
years, and there is no question of its entire responsibility. Address: 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York 


. BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
' LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
Poultry Farm in theworld. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
» and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,’’ 

full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 
10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 
J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


EDDING BYtTIONs 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

Latest ‘Styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 

tae 100 50c; with case 75c. Souvenir postcards 
Visiting Cards and monogram stationery. Write for samples. 

THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


An Education 
Without Cash 


HE SATURDAY EVENING 

“POST offers a full course, all 
expenses paid, in any college, con- 
servatory or business school in the 
country in return for a little work 
done in leisure hours. You select the 
school—we pay the bills. If you are 
interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
PER 


“IT MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make $3 to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MFG.CO, 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


\ The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful _ 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE, Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


PROFITABLE FOR SMALL CAPITAL 


Quick, large profits for the man enterprising enough to be 


the first— and the only one—in his cit; 
Draws dust from wi 


cleaning business. 


to start a vacuum 
8, floors, rugs, uphol- 


stery, curtains, etc., by vacuum, sucking it through hose into 
tank. Furniture not removed or disarranged. Big demand 
cleaning residences, stores, theaters, etc. 

A business without competition—with small operating 
expense— singularly without element of risk. Average profits 


$3000—many earn $5000. 
We are largest builders of portable outfits—six t; 


es vacuum, Booklet 


two compressed air, fully patented, selling from $1450 to $2700. 
Write for Free Booklet, “ Turning Dust Into Money.’’ We lead in installa- 


tion of stationary plants. 


Literature free. 


AMERICAN AIR CLEANING CO., 408 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Best light for 
the eyes—a lamp 
fitted with a MACBETH 
lamp-chimney. 

MAcBETH chimneys fit, and com- 
pel perfect combustion—asteady, 
even flame, without smoke or 
smudge. Mychimneys are made 
from glass that won’t break from 
heat. My name is on every one. 


My index, sent free, shows which is the right 
chimney for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


COLGATE'S 


RiBBON 


_ | DENTAL CREAM 


Delicious in flavor. Get ac- 
quainted through the conven- 
| ience of the ribbon—make 
friends through the superiority 


of the cream. 


Send 4 cents for a sample tube. 


COLGATE & CO., 


Dept. P, 55 John Street, | New York. 
Makers of fine soaps and perfumes. 


E GIVE you the 

biggest value 
ever, by dealing directly 
From the Mill without 
between profits. You 
run no risk—if not 
satisfied when you re- 
ceive hosiery we will 
return your money. 


Men’s— Eight pairs for $1: 
Medium-weight, seamless 
cotton socks, double toe 
and heel. Colors: brown, 
blue, black or gray. Simply 
enclose a dollar, stating size 
and color wanted; 

Women’s—Five pairs for 
$1: Medium-weight hose 
of fine-combed Egyptian 
yarn. One color only 
— black. 

Delivered Free 


Lercum 
Hosiery Mills, 
Reading, Pa. & 


é Reference: 
Second National 
Bank, Reading. 


of Christmas 
Hosiery Gifts. 


io # 
rs f H| The Certificates of Deposit issued 
; ; f| by this bank afford ample security for 
; }] both interest and principal. Please |) 
. _zecrenaas } write for our booklet ‘‘S,’’ which ex- 
f plains whythis bank cansafely pay6%on deposits. ) 
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“| } Lame People 
| [The Perfection Extension Shoe for 
/ | persons with one short limb. Worn 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. HENRY 8. LOTZ “ 
’ 


313 Third Ave., New York 
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naturally enough, for one of the under- 
taker’s assistants. 

_ The consular officers who uphold Amer- 
ican commercial and political interests in 
the far corners of the earth are, on the 
whole, miserably underpaid. This is 
especially true when one takes into con- 
sideration the wide knowledge they must 
possess, the varied kinds of work they are 
called upon to perform, and the climatic 
conditions amid.which they live. At 
Gorée Dakar, for example, a fever-ridden 
French settlement on the west coast of 
Africa, the consul receives the munificent 
remuneration of two thousand dollars per 
annum for existing in a climate where no 
insurance company will grant a policy at 
any premium whatsoever. At Maskat, in 
the Sultanate of Oman, the American 
representative is paid a like salary for 
living in the hottest town on earth. At 
Bagdad, in Babylonia, the consul, at two 
thousand dollars per annum, spends six 
months of every year in the cellar of the 
consulate, that he may not die from the heat, 
and the other six months he spends on the 
roof, trying to get a little sun. At the 
newly-established consulate at Aleppo, in 
Northern Syria, the salary has been placed 
at twenty-five hundred dollars, in view of 
the fact that the consul will probably con- 
tract the “Aleppo button,” a ghastly 
disease of the blood which appears on the 
face in the form of black spots or ‘“but- 
tons,”’ and which eat their way across the 
countenance, frequently destroying the 
eyesight. At Tripoli, a newly-opened con- 
sulate in the Barbary States, the streets 
are used for sewers—and there is no 
European doctor within five hundred miles. 
But the Government of these United States 
is a paternal one and, though its representa- 
tives in distant lands may not look forward 
to a pension in their old age, their remains 
will be transported to their homes, at 
Government expense, when they die, and 
their widows, if they leave any, will be 
comforted with a month’s salary. 

And more than one intrepid man has 
died in the service of his country in these 
distant lands. In the little Protestant 
cemetery which lies without Beirut, on 
the mountain road to Lebanon, are three 
grass-grown graves which mark the last 
resting-places of three consuls who died at 
their posts of duty. Above them stands a 
marble shaft, and on its base, carved by the 
dragoman who has seen a score of consuls 
come and go, one can read these lines: 


Far hence he lies, 
Near some lone, Eastern town; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The operator read the message. His face 
changed and he said in a surlily apologetic 
manner: “‘I’ll send it off right away, Mr. 
Craig. Anything else?” 

“That’s all, my friend,” said Josh. He 
returned to his wife’s side. She was all 
confusion and doubtagain. Here they were 
back in civilization, and her man of the 
woods was straightway running amuck. 
What should she do? What could she do? 
What had she got herself into by marrying? 

But he was speaking. ‘“‘My dear,” he 
was saying in his sharp, insistent voice, 
that at once aroused and enfeebled the 
nerves, “I must talk fast, as the train 
comes in fifteen or twenty minutes—the 
train for Chicago—for Minneapolis—for 
Wayne—for home—our home.”’ 

She started up from the seat, pale, quiv- 
ering, her hands clenched against her 
bosom. 

“For home,” he repeated, fixing her with 
his resolute, green-blue eyes. ‘‘ Please sit 
down.” 

She sank to the seat. ‘Do you mean 
——” she began, but her faltering voice 
could not go on. 

“T’ve resigned from office,’ said he, 
swift and calm. ‘‘I’ve,told the President 
Tl not take the 4 »ey-Generalship. 
I’ve telegraphed your 9t Lenox that 
we're not coming. Ana.. _ “»g home to 
run for Governor. My telegram vassure 
me the nomination, and, with the ho 1 I’ve 
got on the people, that means election,;sure 
pop. I make my first speech day after 
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money. 
methods. 


In either case the International 
you. 


that every month an average of 300 
I.C. S. students voluntarily report 
promotions and better salaries re- 
ceived as the direct result of I. C. S. 
training. During September the 
number was 228. 


Never mind how long your 
working hours are, where you live, 
how little schooling you have had, 
or how little you earn — mark the 
coupon. hel. C. S. can and will 
help you in your own home—with- 
out your having toloseaday’s work. 


MARK IT NOW! 


When Your Boss 
Talks Like This: 


“You MUST do better work. Your lack of train- 
ing is keeping YOU back and costing the house 
Too much rule-of-thumb about your 
You’ve GOT to do better, or out you go.” 


It may not be altogether your fault when the boss talks like this. 
You may be working at the wrong job; or it may be the job is the right 
one but that you don’t know enough about it to ‘‘make good.”’ 


There’s a way that fits your case exactly. 
is, simply mark the attached coupon and mail it to-day. 
for the information and advice it brings—no obligation. 
The business of the I. C. S. is to Raise Salaries by imparting to 
poorly-paid but ambitious men, 7 their spare time, the knowledge that 
fits them for their #atural line of work. 


Correspondence Schools can help 
To find out what it 
No charge 


The proof of this is in the fact 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
| Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
position before which I have marked 


Mechanical Draftsman} 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Pl’mb’r & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Name 


Street and No. 


Youre Throwing 


it necks i S 


Away Money 


If you use an ordinary ash-sifter, more if you don’t use 
any. You can save every particle as large as a kernel 
of corn, if you use the SAVE-ALL, the most durable, 
cleanest and the best sifter. 
can. be operated in kitchen or basement and without 
changing to old clothes. 

Dump the ashes in, not over one-third of a bushel, 
rock it about a minute, let the dust settle in can halfa 
minute and then you can lift out the tray with the coal in 
it readytobank your fire, the fine ashes are inthe bottom. 

The price is $4.00; if your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and ask for free copy of book ‘‘There’s 
IM N\\\\\ okies ; Money in-the Ash Pile” and we will tell you how you 

il , can get a SAVE-ALL Sifter. 


Correspondence solicited from dealers and 


Absolutely dust tight, 


salesmen calling on the retail trade. 


R. Brownson & Co. $7 5x01 MINN, 


of every description by mail. Amber, Meerschaum 
and Briar. Artificial coloring. Pipe mountings and 
Ferrules in gold or sterling silver. Amber hearts, 
Fraternity emblems and initials inlaid. Established 1899. 


DAVID ELLIS, the pipe man, Dept.B, 182 Main St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
: Send 35 cents in stamps for 1 doz. 5c. pack- 
Special Offer : 


ages of my sanitary pipe cleaners. 
1 EW LIGHT, Incandescent 
} KEROSENE OIL BURNER 


Mj Fits anylamp, gives 3 times light, costs1-6 oil, 1-5 
Wi gas, 1-10 electricity. Everyonelikes it, Agents 
¥ wanted. Send for booklet and price list No. 3. 


U.S.A. LIGHT COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 


Eggs for 
patching; 


Better Bred Birds 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
// Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
P of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free, 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232, Des Moines, lowa 


AGENTS WANTED (of pts Sate 


line of custom made suits and overcoats. 
Samples furnished in swatch form with travel- 
ing case to hustlers. For particulars address 


ALFRED M. MOLL, DEPT. 4, 158 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


Totake orders for 


32 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Instead of Court Plaster 


‘‘New-Skin”’ relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang-Nails, Chapped 
and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, 
Blisters, etc. It is also good for 
Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Chafed 
or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, 
etc., etc. When applied, it quickly 
dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof surface. 


A coating on the sensitive parts will 
protect the feet from being chafed or 
blistered by new or heavy shoes. 
Mechanics, Sportsmen, Motorists, 
Golfers, in fact all persons are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape the skin. 
“New-Skin”’ will not wash off, and 
after itis applied the injury is forgotten, 
as ‘‘New-Skin’’ makes a temporary 
new skin until the broken skin is 
healed under it. 


Always insist on getting ““NEW- SKIN.”’ 
10c, 25c and 50c at the druggists or by mail. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, Dept. A, New York 


Ladies’ “ Worth” 


A tady’s shoe in which 
materials, beauty ofstyleand 
superior workmanship com- 
bine with the comfort and 
protection afforded by the 
Cushion Sole tomake a shoe 
which forease and durability 
has never been excelled. 


=> The Worth 


(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cushion Sh 
Sole oe 


Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 

The Cushion Sole is moisture- 
proof, and makes rubbers un- 
necessary except in severe 
storms. The Cushion Sole af-' 
fords an easy resting-place for 
every part of the foot, greatly 
relieving fatigue. Z7y it. 

WOMEN’S 

$2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 

MEN’S, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, 

Jf your dealer will 
not supply you we'll sell 
you direct. Send his 
name and ask for Cata- 
logue, 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY 
406 V Washington Street Boston, Mass. J 


y FUEL MONEY 


Get the big, interesting, descriptive 
folder that shows how you can sift all 
your ashes in a few minutes without dust, 
or fuss—simply a few turns of the handle of 


HILLS HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


Fuel saved soon pays Sifter’s small cost. Fits iron 


or ordinary barrel. Ash dust sifts into barrel, un- 
burnt coal rolls out clean into scuttle. No dust—no ; 


work. Write us today for Folder 5. 
4 HILL DRYER CO., 305 Park Avenue, 
aN Worcester, Mass. ‘ : 


Write Today I 
for Big 
Free Folder 


AGENTS (wma p= 
Get in on this. Combination sy 


Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample 


free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only10c. Agts. 
wanted, 50 percent. Big bargain list, coupons and 
a set of rare Stamps worth 30c, All Free! We Buy 
Stamps, 0. E. Hussman Co,, Dept. 8-1, St. Louis, Mo, 
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to-morrow afternoon—with you on the 
platform beside me.” 

“You are mistaken,” she said in a cold, 
hard voice. ‘“‘ You - 

““Now, don’t speak till you’ve thought, 
and don’t think till I finish. As you your- 
self said, Washington’s no place for us—at 
Anyhow, the way to get there 
right is to be sent there from the people— 
by the people. You are the wife of a public 
man, but you’ve had no training.” 

eoy ” she began. 

“Hear me first,’’ he said, between en- 
treaty and command. ‘ You think I’m the 
one that’s got it all to learn. Think again. 
The little tiddledywinks business that I’ve 
got to learn—all the value there is in the 
mass of balderdash about manners and 
dress—I can learn it in a few lessons. You 
can teach it to me in no time. But what 
you’ve got to learn—how to bea wife, how 
to live on a modest income, how to take 
care of me and help me in my career, how 
to be a woman instead of, largely, a dress- 
maker’s or a dancing-master’s expression 
for ladylikeness—to learn all that is going 
to take time. And we must begin at once; 
for, as I told you, the house is afire.”’ 

She opened her lips to speak. 

“No—not yet,” said he. ‘One thing 
more. You’ve been thinking things about 
me. Well, do you imagine this busy brain 
of mine hasn’t been thinking a few things 
about you? Why, Margaret, you need.me 
even more than I need you, though I need 
you more than I’d dare try totellyou. You 
need just such a man as me to give you 
direction and purpose—real backbone. 
Primping and preening in carriages and 
parlors—that isn’t life. It’s the frosting 
on the cake. Now, you and I, we're going 
to have the cake itself. Maybe with, 
maybe without, the frosting. But not the 
frosting without the cake, Margaret!” 

“So!” she exclaimed, drawing a long 
breath when he had ended. ‘‘So! This is 
why you chose that five-o’clock train and 
sent Selina back. You thought to 4 

He laughed asif echoing delight from her; 
he patted her enthusiastically on the knee. 
“You've guessed it! Go up head! I 
didn’t want you to have time to say and 
do foolish things.” 

She bit her lip tillthe blood came. Ring- 
ing in her ears and defying her efforts to 
silence them were those words of his about 
the cake and the frosting—‘“‘the cake, 
maybe with, maybe without, frosting; but 
not the frosting without the cake!’’ She 
started to speak; but it was no interruption 
from him that checked her, for he sat silent, 
looking at her with all his fiery strength 
of soul in his magnetic eyes. Again she 
started to speak; and a third time; and 
each time checked herself. This impossible 
man, this creator of impossible situations! 
She did not know how to begin, or how to 
go on after she should have begun. She 
felt that even if she had known what to say 
she would probably lack the courage to say 
it—that final-test courage which only the 
trained in self-reliance have. The door 
opened. A station attendant came in out 
of the frosty night and shouted: 

“Chicago Express! Express for—Buf- 
falo! Chicago! Minneapolis! St. Paul! 
—the Northwest!—the Far West! All— 
a—board!”’ 

Craig seized the handbags. ‘‘Come on, 
my dear!” he cried, getting into rapid 
motion. 

She sat still. 

He wasat the door. ‘‘Come on,” he said. 

She looked appealingly, helplessly round 
that empty, lonely, strange station, its 
lights dim, its suggestions all inhospitable. 
““He has me at his mercy,”’ she said to her- 
self, between anger and despair. ‘‘How 
can I refuse to go without becoming the 
laughing-stock of the whole world?”’ 

“Come on—Rita!” he cried. The voice 
was aggressive, but his face was deathly 
pale and the look out of his eyes was the 
call of a great loneliness. And she saw it 
and felt it. She braced herself against it; 
but a sob surged up in her throat—the 
answer of her heart to his heart’s ery of 
loneliness and love. 

“Chicago Express!’’ came in a warning 
roar from behind her, as if the room were 
crowded instead of tenanted by those two 
only. “All aboard! . . . Hurry up, 
lady, or you'll get left!” 

Get left! . . . Left!—the explosion of 
that hoarse, ominous voice seemed to blow 
Mrs. Joshua Craig from the seat, to sweep 
her out through the door her husband was 
helsing open, and into the train for their 

ome. 


(THE END) 


December 19, 1908 
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Making Money 


is not difficult in the new towns and country 
along the Pacific Coast Extension of the 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 


The Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Washington 
offer splendid opportunities for the farmer, the 
fruit grower, the merchant and the professional 


Descriptive book No. | free on request. 
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Chicago 


Railway 


The new line is now open to Butte. 


F. A. MILLER 


General Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells | 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours ‘to boost*your salary, to 


increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 


—How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money, 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— Howto’get and hold:a position 
-— Howito advertise a business 
— Howto devisepfficemethods 
Sending for this free book binds youwto nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you ona 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it inyolves only the risk of.a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’” Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept.26-1219, 151-153 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


‘That boy of yours—whatare you } 
doing to encourage his desire] 

for good reading? ‘This is 
a vital question; you must 
answer it. 


is the ideal magazine for 
any boy, appealing to the 
best there is in him with its 
beautiful pictures, its 
able articles by the 
nation’s famous authors, and its 
practical regular departments — 
Photography, Mechanics, Elec- 
tricity, Collecting, Sports, Ath- 
letics—boys’ hobbies of every kind. 
And all for$1 a year — nowhere else can you 
get such a mass of high class reading for 
the money. Sendto-day. Sample copy,10c. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. - 


50 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 


PATENTS NEY FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted)and prizesforinyentions. Patentsadvertised free, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 
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Earn Big Salaries 

} If you want to enter the easiest, best 
paid profession in the world, our free 
catalogue ‘‘A Knight of the Grip” will 
show you how. We place hundreds of | 
E our graduates in good positions with the 
best firms all over the United States and Canada. 
Write (or call) for particulars today. Address 

Dept. 306, National Salesman’s Training Association 
Chicago, Kansas City, New York, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 
Write nearest office. 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 

penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 

keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and a copy 
of the Ransomerian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM 


3884 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mated Pair A y BOOK 

billing, or S Q U B FREE 

kissing — 

Bron eees Send for our handsome 1909 Free 

to squabs Book, telling how to make money 

in four breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
We were first; the size, beauty 


weeks. and prolific breeding of our 


Homers, and our modern 
methods, made a new 

s business of squab raising. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. ,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


SAVE MAGAZINE 


MONEY 


By ordering all of your magazines through 
us. Ourlarge 44-page Catalog, containing 
all club offers, Free. A postal card brings 
it to your door. Better write us to-day. 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


¥: 
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FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY oR LODGE 


{ pry to you. 


Made to order in any style or material. 


Read this offer: Either of 


je-5 styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration (order by number). 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz.,Sample 25c. 


me Catalog Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
i POD ‘il BASTIAN BROS, CO., 143 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
f \ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid gold and silver Pins, 
Badges; Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


c¢ 


YOPIA” 


A Town and 
Country Shirt pos- 
sessing the merit 
of being unusual 
without being 
It is a 


freakish. 


BIRT 


creation of more 
than usual merit, 


’ $2.00. Other styles 
$1.50 and up. 


Made under the CLurett Label only. 
Send for ‘‘Proper Dress.”’ 


CiuetT, PEABopy & Co., Makers, 
459 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Jump through 
the calendar 
into June 
that means 


A delightful transition from winter to summer 
accomplished in less than three days from 
Chicago or St. Louis if you take the 


i ~—- Golden State Limited 
VIA ROCK ISLAND LINES 


over the route of lowest altitudes and easiest grades; the most southerly 
way, too—the warm way in winter. 


This luxurious train offers you utmost comfort with its unique buffet- 
library-observation car, barber, valet to press garments, latest fiction 
and current magazines, daily newspapers and stock reports, its 
mission-style dining car and admirable cuisine. 


? The train, the trip and California are all described in our new illustrated 
book, in colors, which you should by all means see. Just say on a 
postal that you contemplate the trip and I'll send it promptly. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 1814 La Salle Station, CHICAGO 
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FIG. 3 
When the trigger is pulled, 
the hammer is released, 
striking the lever. 
which in turn hits the 
firing pin. 


When the trigger is pulled, 
the hammer moves back and 
the patent safety lever moves 

up and in line with the 
firing pin, so that — 


Shows position of hammer, 
patent safety lever and 

firing-pin when not in use 
Note the firing-pin and 

hammer do not touch, but— 


This-explains why accidental discharge is impossible with the 


IVER JOHNSON ittomsric REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 


You can drop it, kick it downstairs, throw it against a wall, with no fear. 
Nothing doing until you pull the trigger. Then it shoots straight and hits 
hard. The best all-around revolver on the market. 

Our Free Booklet, “Shots,” tells more in detail why the Iver Johnson has 
outstripped competitors in public favor. Our handsome catalogue goes with 
it, showing details of construction. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 32 calibre centre-fire, 
3-inch barrel; or 38 calibre centre-fire, 34-inch barrel - - - 
(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 32 calibre centre-fire, 3-inch barrel; or 38 $ 7 


calibre centre-fire, 344-inch barrel 

(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 
Soldby Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere,or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price tf dealer will not supply. 


AR 


You can tell the»genuine 
by the owl’s head on 
the grip and our 
name on the 

barrel. 
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At 


> VER JOHNSON’S : 
ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street. 
Hamburg, Ger.: Pickhuben 4. 


00.0000. 00.6 


San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel 
Shotguns and Iver Johnson 
Truss Bridge Bicycles 


SOOO 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY —'LOOK FOR THE WATER-MA RK" 


In the social world, if you are not happy, the next best 
thing is to seem happy. Nobody wants your gloom. In the 
business world, you may substitute the word, prosperous. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


for any business letter, seems like prosperity. The seem- 
ing often brings the reality. Jt has the elegance that is 
substantial and modest. 

That it pays always to use Orp Hampsuire Bono for 
commercial stationery is the testimony of prudent business 
men. Prove this for yourself —let us give you the Otp 
HampsuirE Bono Book of Specimens. It contains sug- 
gestive specimens of letterheads and other business forms, 


printed, Jithographed and engraved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Orp Hampsuire Bon. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE'A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY” —"“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
o 8 ° 


Pete Is the result from the operation of one 


American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts } 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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getting 
a 
Victor 


There is a Victor for every purse — 
$10 to $300—and easy payments can 
me a ae ot ih be arranged if desired. 
HIS MASTERS VOICE 


At all leading music stores and 
me talking-machine dealers. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


Don’t let 
= Christmas 


without 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
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COMING FICTION 


Following Jacques Futrelle’s serial, The King of Diamonds (which will be 
concluded in a fortnight), we will begin the publication of a three-part mystery 
story, by Henry Milner Rideout, entitled The Twisted Foot. It isa story of murder 
and mystery and the pursuit of a girl. 


Richard Flarding Davis 


The sailor man explained that ‘‘the most important member of a ship’s com- 
pany on a submarine doesn’t draw any pay at all and has no rating. He is a 
mouse —a white mouse with pink eyes.’”’ Whereupon Roddy Forrester (famous 
at Yale asa pitcher), Peter de Peyster (of one of our ancient ‘‘ poltroon”’ families), 
the ‘“‘Orchid Hunter” (he was not really an orchid hunter, but on his journeyings 
around the globe he had become so ashamed of telling people he had no other 
business than to spend his father’s money that he had decided to say he was 
Pee orchids), and the sailor man organized the Society of the Order of White 

ice. 

And just to show how small the world is, the voices of The White Mice carried 
across the Pacific; and an old man in his cell, tossing and shivering with fever, 
smiled and sank to sleep; for in his dreams he had heard the scampering feet of 
The White Mice, and he had seen the gates of his prison-cell roll open. 

The adventures of The White Mice will run through six numbers of this maga- 
zine, and they make one of the best stories that Richard Harding Davis has 
written in years. 


Owen W1ster 


Mr. Wister’s short stories do not come along as frequently as his thousands of 
admirers would wish. But when one comes it is worth waiting for. Extra Dry is 
a case in point. The kind of a story worth waiting for. It narrates an early 
experience of Scipio Le Moyne (the same old Scipio of The Virginian); and it 
shows what an important part the elusive pea under the shell played in Scipio’s 
real career. It will appear in an early number. 


Robert W. Chambers 


It was Drusilla’s father who stormed at young Mr. Yates and asked him 
“why the deuce you come and blush all over my lawn?” It was young Mr. Yates 
who was so self-sacrificing that he guided Drusilla’s hand to show her how to 
sketch. And it was Drusilla’s Pa-pah who rowed somebody’s maid around the 
bay, singing: “‘I der-reamt that I dwelt in ma-arble h-a-l-l-s ” And all 
because of the Green Mouse Society, Limited, and a few wireless, psychical cur- 
rents that went astray. Drusilla and Pa-pah will be published shortly, and it will 
be followed by another of Mr. Chambers’ stories called Soul and Body. 


George Randolph Chester 


Mr. Chester’s story in this issue, Spoiling the Egyptians, leaves young Walling- 
ford with sufficient coin to make him an object of tender regard to Short-Card 
Larry, Badger Bill and some others of the confidence gang. How they plucked 
young Wallingford to the last two-dollar bill, and how Wallingford invented and 
successfully operated his patent whipsaw, will be told in another of Mr. Chester’s 
inimitable stories. It is called Whipsawed, and we will publish it early in January. 


~  Flolman F. Day 


It’s going some to arrest every last mother’s son of your neighbors and lodge 
them in the county jail, to be fed at the county’s expense. And it happened 
through an innocent train conversation that dealt with railroads and lobbies, 
overheard by Pilsbury Nute, who found a way to keep the town from swallowing 
its tail any further. The story is entitled The Town that Went Broke, and it is 
different from any story you ever read before. 


Will Payne 


Four million dollars in gold had been stolen from the vaults over night; seven 
tons of metal. The thieves had left such an open trail that the President of the 
bank had been able to locate the gold in a neighboring sub-cellar, and by the next 
night had all the bags, with seals intact, back in the bank vaults. Then the 
panic followed and the bank weathered the storm because its gold reserve was 
unimpaired. It turned out later, however, that the recovered bags were filled 
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with lead and iron washers—all of which has considerable bearing on our fiscal 
system and the thing we call confidence. It is a rattling good mystery story— 
a story of Wall Street and gold and detectives and political economists. The 
Gold Conspiracy it is titled, and it will appear soon in two parts. 


Charles Belmont Davis 


The Most Famous Woman in New York is the story of the Shirtwaist Girl. 
Why she wished to be famous and how she acquired fame are disclosed in one of 
the most satisfying short stories that has come into this office for a long time. 


Myra Kelly 


In ‘‘Cherchez la Femme” you will enjoy a breezy bit of pure comedy, in which 
figure a lost bride, a distracted groom and a rich, but suspicious uncle. 


Will Irwin 


The Confessions of a Con. Man read like fiction, but they are fact. The 
ex-confidence man has reformed, for reasons which are not ethical and which he 
explains frankly. He is living and is engaged in a legitimate commercial enter- 
prise. The story of his life as a con. man he has told Mr. Irwin, who has written 
it in five papers for this magazine. It is the most amazing document that has 
been published in many years. 


Elmore Ellott Peake 


In the Sacrifice at Potter's Fold and The Sage of Little Thunder Mr. Peake has 
written two charming stories of the Great Smokies. Popsy Flint, aged ninety- 
one, a militant parson, is one of the most lovable characters you have met in 


many moons. 
H.. B. Marriott Watson 


Romance at Random is the serial title of a group of short stories that narrate 
the adventures of the young, rich and unconventional Lord de Lys, in search of a 
new sensation—which he invariably gets. 


Emerson Flough 


In this whimsical story of a disappointed man and a penitent poet the poet 
stakes, at a turn of the card, his slender book of poems against the other man’s 
mansion—and wins. The Open Road is quite a different bit of fiction from any 
you ever read. A fanciful story, pulsating with poetry and romance and 


| Flenry M., Flyde 


The Serpent in Eden satirizes modern business life and shows that a little 
politics is a dangerous thing, even in Eden, where the people are cultured, refined 
and well-to-do, respectable church-going folks. No saloons, little of the low-class, 
floating laboring vote; no corrupt, grasping bosses and machines of the old par- 
ties. Yet—but read John Rankin’s troubles as an alderman in Eden. 

Kicked Into Millions is another story by Mr. Hyde, showing how many 
fortunes have been made through blind chance. 


George Frederic Stratton 


The Net and the Quarry is a series of four short stories that develop the curious 
career of a business man with brains and a conscience. 


George Pattullo 


Mr. Pattullo’s name is new to many of our readers. He is a new writer—a 
product of the out-of-doors West. Those who read his “Blackie: a Story of a 
Night Horse,”’ which appeared in our columns last summer, will be glad to know 
that we shall shortly publish three stories of the plains written by Mr. Pattullo. 
The Nester Parson, Frenchy and In the Shadows fix Mr. Pattullo’s place in con- 
temporary fiction. 
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| What More Do You Want That You Don’t — 
Get in This Car—Price $1500? 


If you ever owned a car you can appreciate this Mitchell 30 at $1500. 


It’s not hard to convince an ‘‘automobile-wise’’ man that in this car you 
get a greater value than in any other car at even a greater price. 


And if you are now ‘‘investigating the automobile market’’ for the 
first time read this advertisement. 


It will show you that $1500 is all you need pay for a car that will fill 
every requirement you have for a five-passenger automobile and 
incidentally save you from $500 to $2000. 


This Mitchell 30 is not a sensation. 


Sensations cease to be sensations when they become practical everyday 
happenings. 


The Mitchell is not the result of a new discovery that a ‘‘good’’ auto- 
mobile can ‘‘probably’’ be made to sell at $1500. The Mitchell is a 
development — not a discovery—of eight years automobile building. 


It has always been a low price high-quality car. 


Therefore the Mitchell 30 will not be found to be weak or constructionly 
wrong before the season is over, necessitating a change in either design 
or material. 


There won’t be any necessity to rebuild the Mitchell motor because of 
insufficient crank shaft bearings, too small valve openings, not sufficient 
cooling surface or for any other reason. 


The Mitchell 30 motor has been in use on thousands of cars—all 
Mitchells’ — for four years. 


There is no longer any need for experimenting. 


Can you trust the theoretical, but undemonstrated idea of even the 
greatest gas engine builder? 


Your money goes into the car. You are the one to be inconvenienced 


December 26, 19 08 


Here Are a Few of 
the Details 


Take one example of the difference between 
the proven Mitchell and any other car. 


The best motor car theory is that the water 
pump should be driven at half the speed of the 
engine. 

We made Mitchell water pumps that way at 
first —eight years ago. 

But when the Mitchell got in common use on 
the deserts of Nevada, there was trouble with hot 
cylinders. 

On those boiling desert sands, where the water 
heats while the car is standing still, it takes more 
to cool a car than it does on the boulevards of 
Chicago. 

So we made a radical change from the “best 


The $r500 you pay for a Mitchell 30 goes 


not into dies and special tools—it goes into 
material, workmanship, testing—it goes into 
the car you get. 


It is not enough for us to know that our design 


is right, that our material is perfect, that our 
workmanship is of the best. 


It is not enough for us to know that the 8000 


cars that we have made are right. 


We must know that the particular car you buy 


is right. 


So we test it as though we were making a car a 


year, instead of fifteen cars a day. 


We test it on the roughest roads of eastern 
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by a broken crank shaft because there were only 
two bearings instead of five as on the Mitchell. 


Good designers must experiment before they 
arrive at perfection. We did that years ago. 
We began making low-price automobiles when 
we started. Eight years experimenting are back 
of the Mitchell. You won’t have to experiment 
forus. It’s impossible to say what might happen 
if you drove a theoretically-right car that has 
not shown its worth on the road. 


No one knows what an automobile will do until 
it’s tried. 


We drove acar 10,000 miles before we discovered 
that the gas-pipe torsion rods used on most cars, 
regardless of price, should be replaced by solid 
steel. 


We merely mention the experience with the 
torsion rod to show that no one knows what 
weakness will develop in road work. A broken 
torsion rod might be unpleasant — even danger- 
ous, but unless the break happened while running 
fast it wouldn’t be so bad. 


But there are likely to be weaknesses in other 


parts of the unproven, untried car that the designer has not anticipated. 


Suppose it’s one of those two-bearing, crank shaft engines, the kind 
that works all right when the power is gradually applied. 


New Model 30 (1909 
model) including High- 
Grade Magneto—32x4 in. 
tires—assuring freedom 
from tire troubles and $300 
worth of actual extra Auto- 
mobile value which you 
can get in no other car of 
its price. Touring Car or 
Roadster— price 


$1500 


Mitchell car. 


motor car practice’’— 
we forsook the kind of 
knowledge on which 
“paper” cars are built— 
and we doubled the speed 
of the water pump. 


Since we geared the 
water pumps to goat full 
engine speed, there has 
been no more trouble 
with heated cylinders— 
even on the hottest days 
and in the deepest sands 
that the deserts of 
Nevada know. 


And the result is that 
there are only two cars 
which today are in com- 
mon, successful use on 
those desert sands—one 
a carthat costs morethan 
three times the Mitchell 
price—the other, of 
course, the Mitchell. 

You may not want a 
car for desert riding. 
You may not want a car 
for mountain climbing. 
But you can be sure of a 
car when it stands such 
tests as these. 

K * 

And as with the water 

pump and the crank 


shaft, so with the transmission, so with the clutch, 
so with the rear axle, so with the lubrication, so 
with the brakes, so with every part of the 

In the Mitchell you will find perfections, re- 


Wisconsin—we give it actual road punishment 
of from 100 to 250 miles—over hills—through 
sand—on straight stretches—the kind of a test 
you would give it if you were testing it yourself. 

Compare this four-cylinder, five-passenger 
$1500 Mitchell with any car,—with the best 
American cars, no matter what their cost or 
pretensions. 


You will not find in any of them more vana- 
dium and nickel steel. You will not find more 
perfect engines. You will not find a proven 
superiority which this $1500 Mitchell lacks. 

This $1500 Mitchell is an imposing looking car. 

It has a wheel base of 105 inches. The body 
is wholly of metal. The upholstering is luxu- 
rious. The wheels are big—32 inches—fitted with 
detachable rims and four-inch tires. 


The engine is housed under a big, handsome 
hood. The four cylinders are cast separately, as 
the best engines always are. 30 horse-power. 


Aluminum castings are employed wherever 
possible—only we go to the trouble and expense 
of strengthening them with bronze where there is 
wear and strain. 


There are two complete ignition systems—the 
magneto, geared direct to the engine, and a 
regular battery system. 


The lubricating system is the best that we 
have found in eight years of experience—certain 
in operation—economical in oil. 


The transmission is of the selective sliding 


gear type—as in $5000 to $7000 cars. 

The battery and tool boxes, made of baked 
enamel steel, are furnished without extra expense 
to you. 

The tonneau is detachable—and you have 
your choice of either tonneau, surrey body, rum- 
ble seat roadster, or runabout deck at the $1500 
price. 


Such an engine was never built with an idea of taking hills on ‘‘high.”’ 


You might start the hill, but a two-bearing crank shaft might snap. 
It takes time and costs a lot to fix a crank shaft. 


Other makers are experimenting upon nearly all parts of their cars for 


they are now in their first year of experience in the building of low- 
priced cars. 


You probably know a Mitchell owner. There are. 8000 of them. 


They are our demonstrators. 
than our agents. 
: : 

you'll know. 


They know more about Mitchell cars 
Ask an owner to tell you about the Mitchell. Then 


That’s better than what any maker thinks about his car. 


finements, superiorities of the kind that come 
only with experience—perfections, refinements, 
superiorities that no “paper” car, no matter 
how skilled its maker, can possibly have. 

But if the makers of other cars knew all these 
vital things which eight years of experience in 
building low-priced cars have taught us—they 
would not, even then, make so good a car as the 
Mitchell at $1500. 

The cost of making the special dies and tools, 
alone, would prohibit it. 

If we had to begin at the beginning, as they do, 
this new Mitchell 30 would cost you $1000 more. 

It is only because our dies, special tools and 
initial expenses were paid for and charged off, 
years ago, that we can give so good a car for so 
small a price. 


the working parts will be gladly sent. 


this wonderful $1500 Mitchell 30. Please use 
the coupon. 


Complete specifications and photographs of 


Don’t buy any car till you know all about 


Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 
Standard Manufacturers, A.M.C.M.A. 


You may send mea detailed descrip- 
tion of your new $1500 Mitchell 30. 


Name 
Address 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HEN it comes to revising the tariff one 

. fact especially should be kept in mind — 

namely, that the present tariff rests 

upon lies. The popular arguments in support 

of it simply are not true—however admirable 
otherwise. 

We had a moderate tariff when we had infant 
industries. For twenty years before the Civil 
War the duty on dutiable imports averaged 
around 25 per cent. Since the Civil War we 
have never had anything but high protection. 
The lowest average duty on dutiable imports in 
any year was over 38 per cent. In only three 
years has the duty ever fallen below 40 per cent.; 
and it has been as high as 52 per cent. 

During these forty-three years of high protec- 
tion, with the duty never under 38 per cent., the 
country has usually been prosperous; so they say 

- high protection makes prosperity —in short, that 
we have been taxing ourselves rich. But the 
country has also enjoyed three important panics 
and at least two prolonged periods of great 
industrial depression. The last panic, the effects 
of which have not yet passed away, happened 
when the duty was over 42 per cent. 

But the great tariff falsehood, after all, is 
that high duties are for the benefit of workmen, 
who would otherwise be ruined by competition 

with the pauper labor of Europe. It is doubtful if the political annals of mankind 

contain a bolder, bulkier, more altitudinous lie than this. 

We have, it is true, high duties and high wages. But England has the highest wage 
scale in Europe, and free trade; therefore, free trade makes high wages. Or, Russia has 
very high duties—higher even than ours—and about the lowest wage scale in Europe; 
therefore, high duties make low wages. Either of those arguments is as sound as the 
protectionist argument that our tariff benefits labor. Men who have studied the 
subject scientifically, without prejudice, know that the tariff does not benefit labor, and 
have said so. Big protected manufacturers know it, too, but have mostly omitted 
to say so. And labor itself knows it. 

High duties cannot protect American labor, for there is little doubt that it is already 
the cheapest labor in the world —not the lowest-priced, but the cheapest when measured 
against its output, giving, for a dollar in wages, a greater product than any other. This 
is in part due to the character of the workmen, but more to the fact that machinery is 
used in American production to a greater extent and to better advantage than elsewhere. 

We all hear of some great labor-saving inventions—the cotton-gin, 
the reaper, the telephone, the linotype. But what we hear of is only 
afew drops in a bucket. There were issued at Washington last year 
thirty-six thousand patents, and over thirty thousand in each of the 
four preceding years. Numberless improvements in process and 
organization which cheapen labor by making it more productive are 
not patented at all. We lead the world in mechanical inventions, in 
the use of machinery and, probably, in organization, all of which mean 
more productive labor. The increased efficiency of the American 
workman is not a matter of a single great invention now and then. 
It goes on constantly. The labor constantly produces more per man. 
High tariff or low tariff, good times or bad times, the steady tendency 
of labor-cost is to fall. In a Massachusetts shoe factory the labor- 
cost of making first quality shoes fell from 34 per cent. of the price in 
1855 to only 18 per cent. in 1880. In a New Jersey cigar shop, 
machines operated by children produced cigars at a labor-cost of two 
dollars and ten cents a thousand, against seven dollars for the best 
hand-work. The industrial world is dotted with items like that. 


Labor-Costs Falling as Wages Rise 


ROM 1900 to 1905 wages, generally speaking, rose. The census 
report on all factory industries of the United States shows that 
total wages paid increased 29.9 per cent.; but the value of the product 


employee was about four dollars a month higher in 1905 than in 1900, 
the labor-cost to the manufacturer was practically the same. I may 
mention, incidentally, that in the latter year of good times and 
relatively high wages, the average wage of each of the 5,470,321 
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factory employees was about forty dollars a 
month, which isn’t a great deal to shout over. 
In the city, naturally, wages rule higher than 
in the country. Employees in the “urban” 
factories—that is, those in towns of eight thou- 
sand inhabitants and upward—received on the 
average about 11 per cent. higher pay than the 
employees in the “‘rural”’ factories; but the labor- 
cost in the urban factories was lower than in 
rural establishments; machinery being more 
extensively used, the labor is more productive. 
English labor, using machinery a great deal, 
produces much, and England, with relatively 
high wages, has free trade. Russian labor pro- 
duces less; with low wages has high protection. 
Census reports covering all industries, ‘‘fac- 
tory,” ‘‘mechanical” and ‘‘neighborhood,” show 
that in 1860 the number of wage-earners employed 
in such industries was 1,311,246 and the value of 
the product was $1,885,861,676. In 1905 the 
number of employees was 6,157,751 and the value 
of the product $16,866,706,985. In 1860 each 
industrial employee produced $1438; in 1905, 
$2739. In 1860 wages amounted to 20 per cent. 
of the product; in 1905 to only 18 per cent. 
The manufacturer therefore paid relatively 
less for his laborin 1905 than forty-five years before 
—because the efficiency of labor had greatly in- 
creased. There is only one census period in the forty-five years during which the value 
of the product failed to increase faster than the number of employees. This was from 
1870 to 1880, when the number of employees increased 33 per cent. and the value of the 
product only 27 per cent. From 1880 to 1890 number of employees increased 56 per 
cent., value of product 74 per cent. From 1890 to 1900 number of employees rose 25 
per cent., value of product 39 percent. From 1900 to 1905 number of employees increased 
16 per cent., value of product 30 per cent. This last period was marked by a rapid 
advance in wages; but as production per man increased, the labor-cost did not. 


Protection for Pittsburg’s Poor Millionaires 


T THE last report —covering 1905—the labor-cost of our industrial output was under 
18 per cent., and the tariff was over 42 per cent. 

Steel is the classic example of a protected industry. As far back as 1886 and 1888 
Jacob Schoenhof (later a tariff expert attached to the Treasury Department) reported 
to the State Department, after personal investigation of corresponding 
labor fields in Germany, England and the United States, that in 
steel-rail making in all branches, from coal and ore to the finished 
product, our expenditures for labor were not higher than in either of 
the other countries. That, for at least a dozen years, it has cost 
the American manufacturer, to produce a finished article in steel and 
iron, rather less than either the English or German manufacturer, has 
never, I believe, been seriously doubted by anybody competent to 
judge. In 1899, Mr. Schwab, president of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
wrote to Mr. Frick: ‘‘I know positively that England cannot produce 
pig iron at actual cost for less than $11.50 a ton, and cannot put pig 
iron into a rail, with their most efficient works, for less than $7.50 a 
ton. This would make rails at net cost to them of $19 a ton. You 
know we can make rails for less than $12 per ton.” 

Tron ore is, of course, the basis of the steel industry. In the Steel 
Corporation’s rich Lake Superior mines machinery is most effectively 
employed. The ore is scooped up by huge steam shovels. Writing 
to Mr. Frick about these mines in 1897, Henry W. Oliver, who secured 
the best of the ore deposits for the Carnegie concern, observed: 
‘Although we are mining at present for less than five cents a ton for 
labor, we must look to the future, when we will have to go deeper.” 
He meant that in the future the labor-cost would increase—perhaps 
double or treble or quadruple. As it happened, three days before 
Mr. Oliver penned this letter, Congress passed the Dingley law, which 
thoughtfully placed a duty of 40 cents a ton on iron ore—in order to 
protect American labor (getting, according to Mr. Oliver, less than 
five cents a ton) from the pauper labor of Canada. 

The ore goes first to the blast furnace to be converted into pig 
iron. The first Carnegie furnace, Lucy No. 1, was put in blast in 1872. 
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The inventive genius, not of one man, but of scores—some 
of them mere workmen—operated upon it. Improvements 
were continually introduced. Year by year its efficiency 
increased. The output of this one furnace rose from 21,000 
tons in 1873 to 113,000 tons in 1897—the year in which 
Congress put a duty of four dollars a ton on pig iron to 
protect American workmen whose output per man was the 
wonder of the foreign steel world. 

Perhaps you never heard of William R. Jones, A. L. 
Holley, Julian Kennedy, or of any other among the men 
whose names would half fill this column, whose brains 
devised and whose hands shaped the numberless im- 
provements in steel-making that have put the United 
States far ahead of the rest of the world in that industry. 
You have, of course, heard of Mr. Carnegie, who bagged so 
much of the profits. Nearly all of these men, to whom 
our supremacy in steel is really due, came up from the 
ranks. It was the suggestion of a German workman, 
imported to help break a strike, that evolved into the 
modern slabbing mill which turns out a thousand tons a 
day. ‘‘This little idea of the German workman,” says Mr. 
Bridge, historian of the Carnegie Steel Company, ‘‘has 
been worth millions of dollars to the firm that imported 
him to take the place of a striker.” In only two years, by 
various inventions and improvements, the output of a 
Bessemer unit (two converters) was raised from fifteen 
hundred to eight thousand tonsa month. Five years later 
its output was fourteen thousand tons a month. 

Guess what that meant in the matter of reducing labor- 
cost. One of Jones’ ideas reduced the number of men 
required to operate a train of rolls from fifteen to five and 
doubled the output. Again, by putting in two bent pieces 
of old rail so as to throw a bloom, at a certain stage, upon 
a moving bed, he saved the labor of a dozen men. When 
the new Duquesne furnaces were put in blast in 1896-97 
the improvements embodied in them reduced the labor- 
cost by 50 per cent. Mr. Bridge’s tables show that 
between January, 1876, and the close of 1879 the cost of 
producing a ton of rails at the Carnegie mills dropped 
from $53.19 to $35.84. Twenty years later it was down 
to $12. 

This shop-cost, of course, is the only thing that concerns 
labor. After the product is finished labor can get no more 
out of it. And while the manufacturing cost, including 
the labor-cost, was thusrapidly declining, the manufacturer 
insisted that he must have a high duty to protect his 
workmen. He got $7.84 a ton in the Dingley law. 


What Steel Workers Get From Protection 


Te THE United States Steel Corporation must be given 
credit for publishing annual reports that disclose its 
operations in considerable detail. The credit should be all 
the greater because it is the only trust to adopt this 
practice. Taking the report for 1902, we find that the 
average number of employees in the ore-mining department 
was 18,465 and the output 16,063,179 tons, or about 1193 
tons per man. In 1906 the average number of employees 
was 14,393 and the output 20,645,148 tons, or about 1434 
tons perman. In 1907—a trade reaction occurring in the 
last quarter—it was down to 13861 tons per man. 

The total number of employees in 1907 was 210,180 and 
total salaries and wages $160,825,822, or an average of 
more than $765 a man—including all the high-priced 
executives. The average number of 
employees in the manufacturing de- 
partmentwas 151,670 and 13,099,548 
tons of steel ingots were produced. 
The duty on ingots is $6.70 a ton, 
which, multiplied by last year’s out- 
put, would give $580 for each em- 
ployee in that department. This, 
according to the protectionist theory, 
is the difference between wages paid 
to American and foreign workmen. 
Would the Steel Corporation, then, 
be paying only $185 a year, or $15 a 
month, to its workmen if it weren’t 
for the tariff? And in 1906, with its 
larger output, the duty on the ingots 
made amounted to $615 for each em- 
ployee in the manufacturing depart- 
ment, with the average pay of all 
employees only $729. 

It has been the policy of the cor- 
poration to hold prices steady —after 
having taken care to fix them high 
enough. Theaverage wholesale price 
of the big products—pig iron, steel 
billets and rails—was, in fact, in 
1906, fractionally lower than in 1902, 
and no higher in 1907. Also, it oper- 
ates some railroads and the price of 
transportation has not increased. 
Meanwhile, between 1902 and 1907, 
the corporation raised wages. It 
furnishes an instructive example, 
then, of a very big concern which 
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has raised wages but has not raised the price of 
its products. In 1902, total salaries and wages 
amounted to 21.5 per cent. of gross sales of 
plants and earnings of railroads, while in the 
last two years total salaries and wages averaged 
21.2 per cent. of that gross. Ina word, in spite 
of the conditions mentioned above, the Steel 
Corporation’s labor-cost has not increased. And 
the labor-cost five years ago was undoubtedly the 
lowest in the world. Of what possible benefit 
to labor, then, is a tariff averaging about 50 per 
cent. on steel products? 

An answer to that conundrum may be found 
in the report for 1906 of the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
where the corporation’s biggest plants are. Re- 
porting on pig-iron production the Secretary says 
there were 18,612 adult male employees, whose 
average daily wage in that prosperous year was 
$1.98, and whose average output was 1.8 tonsa 
mana day. The labor-cost of a ton of pig iron 
was $1.07. The duty on a ton of pig iron is four 
dollars, or nearly four times the labor-cost. In 
iron and steel mills there were 126,739 adult 
male employees whose average daily wage was 
$2.15, while the cost of labor per ton of output 
was $6.33. The duty averages about ten dollars 
aton. ‘‘ Returns,’ says the report, ‘‘from fifty- 
one pig-iron companies show that 672 wage- 
earners [out of over eighteen thousand, I infer] own their 
homes. Returns from 131 iron and steel companies show 
that 5540 wage-earners [out of 126,739 ?] own their homes.”’ 
Yet Pennsylvania, you remember, is strongly Republican, 
and her leading statesmen are distinguished by enthu- 
siasm for high protection. 

Of all the people engaged in gainful occupations in the 
United States over one-third come under the head of 
agriculture. Excepting sugar, tobacco and wool, which 
amount to a small fraction of the total, agriculture gets no 
protection from the tariff. In a spirit of solemn ribaldry 
framers of the Dingley law inserted this line: ‘‘ Wheat, 
twenty-five cents per bushel.’”’ They might as well have 
put the line in the Koran for all the good it does the 
American farmer. About a third of our wheat crop 
comes to the big “primary” markets—Chicago, Duluth 
and others. The price of the whole crop is fixed at those 
markets. Again, 40 per cent. of the wheat that comes 
to the primary markets is exported, and the price at those 
markets is fixed by the export price. In short, the price 
not only of the farmer’s exportable surplus, but of his whole 
crop, is fixed, or very largely influenced, by free, direct 
competition in the markets of Europe with the wheat of 
Russia, India and Argentina. Meeting those growers in 
free competition and selling his wheat for the same price 
they receive, the American farmer waxes prosperous while 
the Russian and Indian producers hang on the verge of 
famine. And one great reason for it is that the American 
farmer’s labor, using machinery very largely, is vastly 
more efficient than theirs, plowing with a crooked stick 
and threshing with a flail. 

The Canadian farmer cannot send his wheat here to 
pauperize Dakota and Minnesota agriculturists. But he 


sends it to Liverpool side by side with our protected 
wheat, and both, of course, sell for the same price. 


Why Didn’t the Tariff Protect That Sweatshop Labor? 
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Does a Duty on Bay Rum Bulwark 
Our Barbers From the ‘Pauper 
Labor of Europe? 


About two-thirds of 
our cotton crop is ex- 
ported. 
curiously enough, hadn’t 


in Southern cotton fields 
as any in this country; 


than labor in the Egyp- 
tian and Indian fields 
with which it competes. 
In a moment of rare in- 
spiration the Dingleylaw 
put a duty of 15 centsa 
bushel on corn—the 
United States producing 
80 per cent. of all that 
cereal grownin the 
world. Corn’schief prod- 
ucts are also duly pro- 
tected —bacon and ham 
by a duty of five cents a 
pound, lard by a duty of 
two cents a pound, cattle 
274 per cent. ad valorem, 
swine $1.50 a head, 
fresh meats two cents a pound. As we are almost the only 
country that exports those articles largely, the value of 
this ‘‘protection”’ is of a purely sentimental nature. Of 
cattle, hogs and their products, we sell abroad over two 
billion pounds yearly. Possibly the cattle and hog 
grower would cheerfully dispense with the Dingley law’s 
protection if he could rid himself of European hostility to 
our exports in general provoked by that same law. 

One might multiply illustrations; but I hope it is 
already quite clear that ten million persons engaged in 
agriculture get no protective benefit from high tariff. The 
census shows 5,580,657 persons engaged in ‘‘domestic and 
personal service.” How can high tariff protect them? 
Does a duty of 185 per cent. on bay rum mysteriously 
bulwark our barbers from the pauper labor of Europe? 
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Mr. Dingley, — 
the heart to ‘‘protect” — 
cotton, but put it on the — 
freelist. Thenegrolabor 


is probably as inefficient — 


yet it is more productive 


Vanillin, the active principle of vanilla, pays a duty of 


252 per cent. Can it be that when Hilda flavors the pud- 
ding her system absorbs the aroma of this 252 per cent., so 
that, thus pervaded by the ‘‘American principle,” she 
demands a dollar more a week and two afternoons out? 


Workers That the Tariff Hurts 


FANOTE ES grand division of workers comprises a total 
of 4,766,964 engaged in trade and transportation— 
mainly country merchants, clerks, agents, railroad and 
steamship employees. There is no duty on freight rates. 
How can high tariff protect the labor of this army? 
There are, roughly, a million carpenters, masons and 
painters. They are among the most highly-paid artisans 
in the country. How can a duty of two dollars a thousand 
on lumber protect the labor of the carpenter? It is to his 
interest to have lumber cheap and liberally used, instead 
of dear and used as sparingly as possible. There are 
346,884 dressmakers and 229,649 tailors. The duty on 
dress goods runs as high as 165 per 
cent., on woolen cloth as high as 152 
per cent. 
tailor and dressmaker. They make 
the cost of the material so great that 
people save as much as possible on 
the making of the garment. 
Edward Atkinson, some years ago, 
made an analysis of the thirty mil- 
lion workers in the United States as 
reported by the 1900 census, and 
declared that it was impossible to 
pick out as many as one million 
whose work would be injuriously 
affected if absolute free trade were 
suddenly adopted—which nobody 
thinks of doing. All the protected 
industries employ only a small part 
of the labor of the country. Suppose 
it were true—which it isn’t—that 
protection affects wages. Could the 
pyramid stand on its head? Could 
the wages of the protected few fix the 
wages of the unprotected many? 


paid workmen in the country. Their 
average wage in cities is 62 cents an 
hour. If you entered a union and 
proposed that they should give up 
their very efficient labor organi- 
zation in consideration of a 20 per 
cent. horizontal advance in dutiesyou 
might go out through the window. 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Young Wallingford Enriches New Jersey With a New Business 


seven-thirty, rolled up to his hotel near 

midnight, and, without waiting for the door 
of his cab to be opened for him, jumped out and 
offered to bet his driver the price of the fare that 
the horse would eat bananas. He was a small, clean, 
elderly gentleman, of silvery-white hair and mus- 
_ tache, who must have been near sixty, but who 
possessed, temporarily at least, the youth and spirits 
of thirty; and he was one of that sort of looking 
men to whom one instinctively gives a title. 

“Can’t take a chance, Colonel,”’ said the driver, 
grinning. ‘‘I might as well go jump off the dock as 
go back to the stand without them four dollars. I’m 
in bad, anyhow.” 

“Tl bet you the tip, then,’ offered the very- 
much-alive elderly gentleman, flourishing a five- 
dollar bill. 

“All right,”’ agreed the driver, eying the money. 
“Nothing or two dollars.” 

“No, you don’t!” promptly disputed Mr. Fox. 
“First comes out of the dollar change two bits for 
bananas, and then the bet is nothing or a dollar 
and a half that your horse’ll eat ’em. Why, any 
horse’ll eat bananas,” he added, turning suddenly 
to a large young man who had been standing, 
vaguely dissatisfied, at the curb. 

The young man was big in every dimension, tall 
and broad of shoulder, and wide of chest and large 
of face, and his countenance, of the pinkness that 
comes from vast table-comfort, was now a most 
jovial one. Upon his huge bulk there fitted cloth- 
ing that shrieked of quality and good 
tailoring, and the Colonel, after pausing 
for thorough inspection, suddenly 
made up his mind that the young 
man could safely be counted as one 
of the pleasures of existence. 

“T'll bet you this horse’ll eat bananas,”’ he offered. 

“T’m not acquainted with the horse,” objected young 
Mr. Wallingford, with no more than reasonable caution. 
“What do you want to bet?” 

“ Anything from a drink to a hundred dollars.” 

The young man threw back his head and chuckled in a 
most infectious manner, his broad shoulders shaking and 
his big chest heaving. 

“Tl take you for the drink,’’ he agreed. 

Two strapping big fellows in regulation khaki came 
striding past the hotel, and Mr. Fox immediately hailed 
them. 

“Here, you boys,” he commanded, with a friendly assur- 
ance born of the feeling that to-night all men were 
brothers; ‘‘you fellows walk across the street there and 
get me a quarter’s worth of real ripe bananas.” 

The soldiers stopped perplexed, but only for an instant. 
The driver of the cab was grinning, the door-man of the 
hotel was grinning, the prosperous young man by the 
curb was grinning, and the elderly gentleman quite 
evidently expected nothing in this world but friendly 
complaisance. 

“All right, Colonel,’’ acquiesced the boys in khaki, 
themselves catching the grinning contagion; and quite 
cheerfully they accepted a quarter, wheeled abreast, 
marched over to the fruit-stand, bought the ripest bananas 
on sale, wheeled, and marched back. 

Selecting the choicest one with great gravity and care, 
the Colonel peeled it and prepared for the great test. 
The driver leaned forward interestedly; the two in khaki 
gathered close behind; the large young man chuckled as 
he watched; the horse poked forward his nose, gingerly, 
then sniffed—then turned slowly away! 

The Colonel was shocked. He caught that horse gently 
by the opposite jaw, and drew the head toward him. This 
time the horse did not even sniff. It shook its head, and, 
being further urged, jerked away so decidedly that it 
drew the Colonel off the curb, and he would have fallen 
had not Wallingford caught him by the arm. 

“T win,’’ declared the driver with relief, gathering up 
~ his lines. 

“ Not yet,’’ denied the Colonel, and stepping forward he 
put his arm around the horse’s neck and tried to force the 
banana into its mouth. 

This time the horse was so vigorous in its objection that 
_ the Colonel came near being trampled underfoot, and it 
was only on the unanimous vote of the big man and the 
two in khaki that he profanely gave up the attempt. 

“Not that I mind losing the bet,’’ announced the 
Colonel in apology, ‘‘but I’m disappointed in the 
horse. That horse loves bananas and I knowit, but he’s 
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“Till Bet You the Tip, Then” 
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just stubborn. Here’s your money,” and he gave the 
driver his five-fifty; ‘‘and here’s the rest of the bananas. 
When you get back to the barn you try that horse and see 
if he won’t eat ’em, after he’s cooled down and in his stall.” 

“All right,” laughed the driver, and started away. 

As he turned the corner he was peeling one of the 
bananas. The Colonel looked after the horse reluctantly, 
and sighed in finality. 

“Come on, young man; let’s go get that drink,” he said. 

Delighted to have found such a crony, the big young 
man, who had been lonesome, turned with the Colonel into 
the hotel bar. 

“Can you beat it?” asked one big soldier of the other as 
both looked after the departing couple in pleased wonder. 


II 


fo OU can’t do anything without you havea pull,” was 

the Colonel’s fallacious theory of life, as summed 
up in the intimate friendship of the second bottle. ‘‘ That’s 
why I left New Jersey. I had a National Building and 
Loan Association organized down there that would have 
been a public benefactor and a private joy; in business 
less than six months, and already nine hundred honest 
working-men paying in their dollar and a quarter a week; 
eleven hundred and fifty a week for us to handle, and the 
amount growing every month.” 

“That’s a pretty good start,’”’ commented young J. 
Rufus, considering the matter carefully as he eyed the 
stream of ascending bubbles in his hollow-stemmed glass. 
““No matter what business you're in, if you have a package 
of clean, new, fresh dollars every week to handle, some of 
it is bound to settle to the bottom; but there mustn’t be 
too many to swallow the settlings.”’ 

“‘Six of us on the inside,’’ mused the Colonel: ‘‘ Doc 
Turner, who sells real estate only to people that can’t pay 
for it; Ebenezer Squinch, a lawyer that makes a specialty 
of widows and orphans and damage claims; Tom Fester, 
who runs the nicest little chattel-mortgage company that 
ever collected a life income from a five-dollar bill; Andy 
Grout, who has been conducting a prosperous installment 
business for ten years on the same old stock of furniture; 
and Jim Christmas, who came in from the farm ten years 
ago to become a barber, shaving nothing but notes.” 

Young Wallingford sat lost in admiration. 

“What a lovely bunch of citizens to train a growing 
young dollar, to teach it to jump through hoops and lay 
down and roll over,’”’ he declared. ‘‘And I suppose you 
were in a similar line, Colonel?’’ he ventured. 

“‘Nothing like it,’’ denied the Colonel emphatically. 
“‘T was in a decent, respectable loan business. Collateral 
loans were my specialty.” 
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. immediate possibilities. 


“Tsee,” said J. Rufus, chuckling. ‘ All mankind 
were not your brothers, exactly, but your brothers’ 
children.”’ 

“Making me the universal uncle, yes,” admitted 
the Colonel, then he suddenly puffed up with pride 
in his achievements, ‘‘AndI do say,’ he boasted, 
“that I could give any Jew cards and spades at the 
game and still beat him out on points. I reckon I 
invented big casino, little casino and the four aces 
in the pawnbrokerage business. Let alone my 
gauge of the least a man would take, I had it fixed so 
that they could slip into my place by the front door, 
from the drug-store on one side, from the junk-yard 
on the other, from the saloon across the alley in the 
rear, and downstairs, from the hall leading to Doe 
Turner’s office.”’ 

Lost in twinkling-eyed admiration of his own 
cleverness the Colonel lapsed into silence, but J. 
Rufus, eager for information, aroused him. 

“But why did you blow the easy little new com- 
pany?” he wanted to know. ‘I could understand 
it if you had been running a local building-loan 
company, for in that the only salaried officer is the 
secretary, who gets fifty cents a year, and the happy 
home-builders pile up double compdund interest for 
the wise members that rent; but with a national 
company it’s different. A national building-loan 
company’s business is to collect money to juggle 
with, for the exclusive benefit of the officers.”’ 

“You're a bright young man,” said the Colonel 
admiringly. ‘But the business was such a cinch it 
began to get crowded, and so the lawmakers, who 
were mostly stockholders in the three 
biggest companies, had a spasm of 
virtue, and passed such stringent laws 
for the protection of poor investors 
that no newcompany could do any busi- 
ness. We tried to buy a pull but it 
was no use; there wasn’t pull enough to go round; so I’m 
going to retire and enjoy myself. This country’s getting 
too corrupt to do business in,” and the Colonel relapsed 
into sorrowful silence over the degeneracy of the times. 

When the Colonel’s sorrow had become grief —midway 
of another bottle—a house detective prevailed upon him 
to go to bed, leaving young Wallingford to loneliness and 
to thought—also to settle the bill. This, however, he did 
quite willingly. The evening had been worth much in an 
educational way, and, moreover, it had suggested vast, 
These possibilities might have 
remained vague and formless—mere food for idle musing — 
had it not been for one important circumstance: while the 
waiter was making change he picked some folded papers 
from the floor and laid them at Wallingford’s hand. 
Opened, this packet of loose leaves proved to be a list of 
several hundred names and addresses. There could be no 
riddle whatever about this document; it was quite obvi- 
ously a membership roster of the defunct building-loan 
association. 

“The Colonel ought to have a duplicate of this list; 
a single copy’s so easy to lose,” mused Wallingford with a 
grin; so, out of the goodness of his heart, he sat up in his 
room until very late indeed, copying those pages with 
great care. When he sent the original to the Colonel’s 
room in the morning, however, he very carelessly omitted 
to send the duplicate, and, indeed, omitted to think of 
remedying the omission until after the Colonel had left the 
hotel for good. 

Oh, well, a list of that sort was a handy thing for any- 
body to have around. The names and addresses of nine 
hundred people naive enough to pay a dollar and a quarter 
a week to a concern of whose standing they knew abso- 
lutely nothing was a really valuable curiosity indeed. 
It was pleasant to think upon, in a speculative way. 

Another inspiring thought was the vision of Doe Turner 
and Ebenezer Squinch and Tom Fester and Andy Grout 
and Jim Christmas, with plenty of money to invest in a 
dubious enterprise. It seemed to be a call to arms. It 
would be a noble and a commendable thing to spoil those 
Egyptians; to smite them hip and thigh! 
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OC TURNER and Ebenezer Squinch and Tom Fester, 

all doing business on the second floor of the old 
Turner Building, were thrown into a fever of curiosity by 
the new arrival who had rented the front suite of offices on 
their floor. He was a tall, healthy, jovial young man with 
a great breadth of white-waistcoated chest, who gave the 
name of J. Rufus Wallingford,and who met them all with a 
cheerful smile and a nod after the first two or three days 
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of passing through the hall. His rooms he fitted up regard- 
less of expense, and he immediately hired an office-boy, a 
secretary and two stenographers, all of whom were con- 
spicuously idle. Doe Turner, who had a long, thin nose 
with a bluish tip, as if it had been case-tempered for boring 
purposes, was the first to scrape acquaintance with the 
jovial young gentleman, but was chagrined to find that, 
though Mr. Wallingford was most democratic and easily 
approachable, still he was most evasive about his busi- 
ness. Norcould any of his office force be ‘‘ pumped.” 

“ The People’s Mutual Bond and Loan Company” 
was the name that a sign painter, after a few days, 
blocked out upon the glass doors, but the mere name 
was only a whet to the aggravated appetites of the 
other tenants. Turner and Fester and Squinch 
were in the latter’s office, discussing the mystery 
with some trace of irritation, when the source of it 
walked in upon them. 

“T’m glad to find you all together,” said young 
Wallingford breezily, coming at once to the point 
of his visit. ‘‘I understand that you gentlemen were 
once a part of the directorate of a national building 
and loan company which suspended business.” 

Ebenezer Squinch, taking the chair, by virtue of 
his being already seated with his long legs elevated 
upon his own desk, craned forward his head upon 
an absurdly slender neck, which much resembled 
that of a warty squash, placed the tips of his 
wrinkled fingers together and gazed across them at 
Wallingford quite judicially. 

“‘ Suppose we were toadmit that fact?” he queried, 
in non-committal habit. 

“T am informed that you had a membership of 
some nine hundred when you suspended business,” 
Wallingford went on, ‘‘and among your effects you 
have doubtless retained a list of that membership.” 

“Doubtless,” assented lawyer Squinch after a 
thoughtful pause, deciding that he might, at least “A 
partially, admit that much. 

“‘What will you take for that list, or a copy of 
it?” went on Mr. Wallingford. 

Mr. Turner, Mr. Squinch and Mr. Fester looked 
at each other in turn. In the mind of each gentle- 
man there instantly sprang a conjecture, not as to the 
actual value of that list, but as to how much money young 
Wallingford had at his command. Both Mr. Fester and 
Mr. Turner, sealing their mouths tightly, Mr. Fester 
straightly and Mr. Turner pursily, looked to Mr. Squinch 
for an adequate reply, knowing quite well that their former 
partner would do nothing rash, nothing ill-considered. 

““M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m,”’ nasally hesitated Mr. Squinch 
after long cogitation; ‘‘this list, Mr. Wallingford, is 
very valuable indeed, and 1am quite sure that none of 
us here would think of setting a price on it until we 
had called into consultation our other former directors, 
Mr. Grout and Mr. Christmas,” 

“Let me know as soon as you can, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Wallingford. ‘I would like a price by to-morrow, at 
least.”’ 

Another long pause. 

“T think,” stated Mr. Squinch, as deliberately and as 
carefully as if he were announcing a supreme court 
decision—‘‘I think that we may promise an answer by 
to-morrow.”’ 

They were all very silent as Mr. Wallingford walked out, 
but the moment they heard his own door close behind him 
conjecture began. 

“T wonder how much money he’s got,” speculated fish- 
white Doc Turner, rubbing his clawlike hands softly 
together. 

“He’s stopping at the Telford Hotel and occupies two of 
the best rooms in the house,” said blocky Mr. Fester, he of 
the bone-hard countenance and the straight gash where 
his lips ought to be. 

“He handed me a hundred-dollar bill to take the change 
out of for the first month’s rent in advance,” supplemented 
Doe Turner, who was manager of the Turner Block. 

“He wears very large diamonds, I notice,’’ observed 
Squinch. ‘“T imagine, gentlemen, that he might be willing 
to pay quite two thousand dollars.”’ 

“He’s young,” assented Mr. Turner, warming his hands 
over the thought. 

“And reckless,” added Mr. Fester, with a wooden 
appreciation that was his nearest approach to a smile. 

Their estimate of the youth and recklessness of the lamb- 
like Mr. Wallingford was such that they mutually paused 
to muse upon it, though not at all unpleasantly. 

“Suppose that we say twenty-five hundred,” resumed 
Mr. Squinch. “That will give each of the five of us five 
hundred dollars apiece. At that rate I’d venture to speak 
for both Grout and Christmas.” 

“We three have a majority vote,” suggested Doe 
Turner. ‘‘ However, it’s easy enough to see them.” 

“Need we do so?” inquired Mr. Squinch, in slow 
thought. ‘‘We might ——” and then he paused, struck 
by a sudden idea, and added hastily: “Oh, of course, 
we'll have to give them a voice in the matter. I’ll see 
them to-night.”’ 
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“All right,’”’ assented Doe Turner, rising with alacrity 
and looking at his watch. ‘‘By the way, I have to see a 
man. I pretty near overlooked it.” 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Fester, heaving himself 
up ponderously and putting on the hat which should 
have been square, ‘‘I have to foreclose a mortgage this 
afternoon.” 

Mr. Squinch also rose. It had occurred to all three of 
them simultaneously to go privately to the two remaining 


members and buy out their interest in the list for the 
least possible money. 

J. Rufus found the full board in session, however, when 
he walked into Mr. Squinch’s office on the following after- 
noon. Mr. Grout was a loose-skinned man of endless down- 
drooping lines, the corners of his eyelids running down past 
his cheek-bones, the corners of his nose running down 
past his mouth, the corners of his mouth running down past 
his chin. Mr. Christmas had overlong, rusty-gray hair, 
bulbous, red ears, and an appalling outburst of scarlet 
veins nettled upon his copper-red countenance. Notwith- 
standing their vast physical differences, however, Walling- 
ford reflected that he had never seen five men who, after 
all, looked more alike—and why not?—since they were all 
of one mind. 

By way of illustrating the point, Mr. Grout and Mr. 
Christmas, finding that the list in question had some 
value, and knowing well their former partners, had stead- 
fastly refused to sell, and the five of them, meeting upon 
the common ground of self-interest, had agreed to one 
thing—that they would ask five thousand dollars for the 
list, and take what they could get. 

When that price was named to him, Mr. Wallingford 
merely chuckled, and observed, as he turned toward the 
door: 

“You are mistaken, gentlemen. I did not want to buy 
out your individual businesses. I am willing to give you 
one thousand dollars in stock of my company, which 
would be two shares each.”’ 

The gentlemen could not think of that. It was pre- 
posterous. They would not consider any other than a 
cash offer to begin with, nor less than twenty-five hundred 
to end with. 

“Very well, then,’ said J. Rufus; ‘I can do without 
your list,’”’ which was no matter for wonder, since he had 
one of his own in his desk at that very moment. 
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ENRY SMALZER was the first man on the defunct 
building and loan company list, and him Walling- 
ford went to see. He found Mr. Smalzer in a little shoe- 
repair shop, with a shoe upturned on his knee and held 
firmly in place by a strap passing under his foot. Mr. 
Smalzer had centrifugal whiskers, and long habit of look- 
ing upward without rising from his work had given his 
eyes a coldly-suspicious look. Moreover, socialistic argu- 
ment, in red type, was hung violently upon the walls, and 
Mr. Wallingford, being a close student of the psycho- 
logical moment and man, merely had.a loose shoe-button 
tightened. 

The next man on the list was a barber with his hair 
parted in the middle and hand-curled in front. In the 
shop was no literature but the Police Gazette, and in the 
showcase were six brands of stogies and one brand of five- 
cent cigars. Here Mr. Wallingford merely purchased a 
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shave, reflecting that he could put a good germicide on his — 
face when he got back to the hotel. 
Wallingford began to grow impatient when he found — 
that his third man kept a haberdashery, but, nevertheless, 
he went in. A clerk of the pale-eyed, lavender-tie type was 
gracing the front counter, but in the rear, at a little stand-. 
ing desk behind a neat railing, stood one who was unmis- 
takably the proprietor, though he wore a derby hat cocked 


to one side of his head and a big cigar cocked in the © 1 


opposite corner of his mouth. Tossed on the back part of 
the desk was a race-track badge, and the man was study- 
ing a form sheet! 

“Mr. Merrill, I believe,’ said Wallingford confidently, — 
approaching that gentleman and laying his left hand—the 
one with the three-carat diamond upon the third finger 
—negligently upon the rail. 


Mr. Merrill’s keen, dark-gray eyes rested first upon 


that three-carat ring, then upon the three-carat stone in 
Mr. Wallingford’s carmine cravat, then upon Mr. Walling- 
ford’s jovial countenance with the multiplicity of smile 
wrinkles about the eyes, and ~ 
Mr. Merrill himself smiled 
involuntarily. 

“The same,” he admitted. 

“Mr. Merrill,’ pro- 
pounded Wallingford, “how 
would you like to borrow 
from ten dollars to five 
thousand, for four years, 
without interest and with- 
out security?” 

Mr. Merrill’s eyes nar- 
rowed, and the flesh upon 
his face became quite firm. 

“Not if I have to pay 
money for it,’’ he announced, 
and the conversation would 
have ended right there had 
it not been for Wallingford’s 
engaging personality, a per- 
sonality so large and com- 
prehensive that it made 
Mr. Merrill reflect that, 
though this jovial stranger was undoubtedly engineering 
a ‘‘skin game,” he was quite evidently “no piker,” and 
was, therefore, entitled to courteous consideration. 

‘“What you have to pay won’t break you,” said Walling- 
ford, laughing, and presented a neatly-engraved card con- 
veying merely the name of The People’s Mutual Bond and 
Loan Company, the fact that it was incorporated for a 
hundred thousand dollars, and that the capital was all paid 
in. ‘‘A loan bond,’ added Mr. Wallingford, ‘‘costs you 
one dollar, and the payments thereafter are a dollar and 
a quarter a week.” 

Mr. Merrill nodded as he looked at the ecard. 

“T see,” said he. ‘It’s one of those pleasant little 
games, I suppose, where the first man in gets the money of 
the next dozen, and the last five thousand hold the bag.” ” 

“‘T knew you’d guess wrong,” said Wallingford cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ The plan’s entirely different. Everybody gets a 
chance. With every payment you sign a loan applica- 
tion and your receipt is numbered, giving you four num- 
bered receipts in the month. Every month one-fourth of 
the loan fund is taken out for a grand annual distribu- 
tion, and the balance is distributed in monthly loans.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr: Merrill, the firmness of his facial 
muscles relaxing and the cold look in his eyes oi 
“A lottery? Now I’m listening.” 

“Well,” replied Wallingford, smiling, ‘‘ we canes call it 
that, you know.” 

“Tl take a chance,” said Mr. Merrill. 

Mr: Wallingford, with rare wisdom, promptly stoppee 
argument and produced a beautifully-printed ‘‘ bond” 
from his pocket, which he made out in Mr. Merrill’s name. 

“T might add,” said J. Rufus, after having taken another 
careful inspection of Mr. Merrill, ‘‘that you win the first 
prize, payable in the shape of food and drink. I’d like to 
have you take dinner with me at the hotel this evening.” 

Mr. Merrill, from force of habit, looked at his watch, 
then looked at Mr. Wallingford speculatively. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” said he, quite well satisfied that 
the dinner would be pleasant. 

In his own carpenter-shop Wallingford found Mr. Albert 
Wright at a foot-power circular-saw, with his hair and his 
eyebrows and his mustache full of the same fine, white 
wood dust that covered his overalls and jumper; and up 
over the saw, against the wall, was tacked the time- | 
yellowed placard of a long-since-eaten strawberry festival. 
With his eyes and his mind upon this placard, Mr. 
Wallingford explained his new boon to humanity: the 
great opportunity for a four-year loan, without interest or 
security, of from ten dollars to five thousand. 

‘But this is nothing more nor less than a ‘ottery, under 
another name,” objected Mr. Wright, poising an accusing 
finger, his eyes, too, unconsciously straying to the straw- 
berry festival placard. 

“Not a bit of it,’’ denied Wallingford, shocked beyond! 
measure. ‘It is merely a mutual benefit association, 
\ 


\ 


where a large number of people pool their small sums of 
money to make successive large ones. For instance, sup- 
pose that a hundred of you should band together to put in 
one dollar a week, the entire hundred dollars to go to a 
different member each week? Each one would be merely 
saving up a hundred dollars, but, in place of every one of 
the entire hundred of you having to wait a hundred weeks 
to save his hundred dollars, one of you would be saving it 
in one week, while the longest man in would only have to 
pay the hundred weeks. It is merely a device, Mr. Wright, 
for concentrating the savings of a large number of people.” 
__ Mr. Wright was forcibly impressed with Wallingford’s 
illustration, but, being a very bright man, he put that 
waving, argumentative finger immediately upon a flaw. 
“Half of that hundred people would not stay through 
the end, and somebody would get left,’’ he objected, 
well pleased with himself. 
_ “Precisely,” agreed Mr. Wallingford. ‘That is just 
' what our company obviates. Every man that drops out 
_ helps the man who stays in, by not having any claim upon 
| the redemption fund. The redemption fund saves us from 
, being a lottery. When you have paid in two hundred and 
_ fifty dollars your bond matures and you get your money 
} back.” 
“Out of ——” hesitated Mr. Wright, perplexed. 
“The redemption fund. It is supplied from returned 

loans.” 
| 5 Again the bright Mr. Wright saw a radical objection. 
“Half of those people would not pay back their loans,”’ 
said he. 
_ “We figure that a certain number would not pay,” 
_ admitted Wallingford, ‘‘but there would be a larger pro- 
portion than you think who would. For instance, you 
would pay back your loan at the end of four years, 
_wouldn’t you, Mr. Wright?” 
| Mr. Wright was hastily sure of it, though he became 
_ thoughtful immediately thereafter. 
) “So would a large majority of the others,’ Wallingford 


went on. 
imagine, sir. However, all our losses from this source will 
_ be made up by lapsation. Lapsation!”’ 
_ Mr. Wallingford laid emphatic stress upon this vital 
Bieinciple and fixed Mr. Wright’s mild, blue eyes with his 
_ own glittering ones. 
__ “A man who drops payment on his bonds gets nothing 
_back—that is a part of his contract—and the steady 
investor reaps the benefit, as he should. Suppose you hold 
_ bond number ten; suppose at the time of maturity bonds 

number three, five, six, eight and nine have lapsed, after 

having paid in from one-fourth to three-fourths of their 
_ money; that leaves only bonds one, two, four, seven and ten 
_to be paid from the redemptionfund. I don’t suppose you 
_ understand how large a percentage of lapsation there is. 
_ Let me show you.” 

From his pocket Mr. Wallingford produced a little red 

_ book, showing how in industrial and fraternal insurance 
_ the percentage of lapsation amounted to a staggering 
_ percentage, thus reducing by forfeited capital the cost of 
insurance in those strange organizations. 

“So you see, Mr. Wright,’’ concluded Wallingford, 
snapping shut the book and putting it in his pocket, “this, 
in the end, is only a splendid device for saving money and 
for using it while you are saving it.” 

_ On this ground, after much persuasion, he sold a bond to 
the careful Mr. Wright, and quit work for the day, well 
satisfied with his two dollars’ commission. At a fifteen- 
"dollar dinner that evening Mr. Merrill found him a good 
fellow, and, being interested not only 
_ in Wallingford’s “‘lottery”’ but in Wall- 
_ingford himself, gave him the names 
os a dozen likely members. Later he 


{ “Honesty is more prevalent than you would 


even went so far as to see some of them 
_ himself on behalf of the company. 
Two days after that Mr. Wallingford 
called again on his careful carpenter, 
and from that gentleman secured a per- 
sonal recommendation to a few friends 
of Mr. Wright’s particular kind. 


Vv 


NDY GROUT came into Doc 
Turner’s office in a troubled mood, 
_ every down-drooping line in his acid 
countenance absolutely vertical. 
““We’ve made a mistake,’’ he 
squeaked. “This young Wallingford 
is a hustler, and he’s doing some can- 
vassing himself. In the past week he’s 
taken at least forty members for his 
loan company, and every man Jack of 
them are old members of ours.” 
Doc Turner began rubbing his frosted 
hands together at a furious rate. 
“Squinch has sold us out!’’ he 
harged. ‘“‘He’s let Wallingford copy 
that list on the sly!” 
“No, I don’t think so,” said Grout, 
ore lugubrious than ever. ‘‘I made 
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some inquiries. You know, a lot of these fellows are cus- 
tomers of mine, and I find that he just happened to land 
on some of them in the first place. One recommends him 
to the others, just as we got them. If we don’t sell him 
that list right away he won’t need it.” 

Together they went to Squinch and explained the 
matter, very much to that gentleman’s discomfiture and 
even agitation. 

“What’s his plan of operation, anyhow?” complained 
Squinch. 

“T don’t understand it,’’ returned Andy. “I found out 
this much, though: the members all expect to get rich as 
soon as the company starts operating.” 

Mr. Squinch pounded his long finger-tips together for 
some time while he pondered the matter. 

“Tt might be worth while to have a share or two of stock 
in his company, merely to find out his complete plan,” he 
sagely concluded. “If he’s getting members that easy it’s 
quite evident there is some good money to be made on the 
inside.”’ 

This was the unanimous opinion of the entire five mem- 
bers of the board of directors, and as each member was in 
positive pain on the subject of ‘good money on the inside,” 
they called a meeting that very afternoon in Mr. Squinch’s 
office, inviting Mr. Wallingford to attend, which he did, 
with inward alacrity but outward indifference. 

“Mr. Wallingford,” said Mr. Squinch, ‘‘ we have about 
decided to accept your offer for our list, but before doing 
so we will have to ask you to explain to us the organization 
of your company.” 

“Very simple,” Wallingford told them cheerfully. 
“Tt’s incorporated for a hundred thousand dollars; a 
thousand shares of a hundred dollars each.” 

“All paid in?” Mr. Squinch wanted to know. 

“All paid in,” replied Mr. Wallingford calmly. 

“Indeed,” commented Mr. Squinch. ‘‘ Who owns the 
stock?” 

“My four office assistants own one share each and I own 
the balance.”’ 

A smile pervaded the faces of all but one of the members 
of the board of directors of the defunct National Building 
and Loan Association. Even Tom Fester’s immovable 
countenance presented a curiously strained appearance. 
Strange as it may seem, the dummy-director idea was no 
novelty in New Jersey. 

“T take it, then, that the paid-in capitalization of the 
company is not represented in actual cash,” said Mr. 
Squinch. 

“No,” admitted Wallingford cheerfully. ‘“‘As a matter 
of fact, at our first meeting the directors paid me ninety- 
five thousand dollars for my plan of operation.” 

Again broad smiles illuminated the faces of the four, 
and this time Tom Fester actually accomplished a smile 
himself, though the graining might be eternally warped. 

“Then you started in business,’ sagely deduced Mr. 
Squinch, with the joined finger-tip attitude of a trium- 
phant cross-examiner, “having but a total cash capitaliza- 
tion of five thousand dollars.” 

“Exactly,” admitted Wallingford, chuckling. There 
was no reservation whatever about Mr. Wallingford. He 
seemed to regard the matter as a very fair joke. 

“You are a very bright young man,” Mr. Squinch com- 
plimented him, and that opinion was reflected in the faces 
of the others. ‘And what is your plan of loans, Mr. 
Wallingford?” 

“Also very simple,” replied the bright young man. 
“The members are in loan groups, corresponding to the 
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lodges of secret societies, and, in fact, their meetings are 
secret meetings. Hach member pays in a dollar and a 
hae a week, and the quarter goes into the expense 
und.” 

The five individually and collectively nodded their heads. 

“Expense fund,” interpolated Doe Turner, his blue- 
tipped nose wrinkling with the enjoyment transmitted 
from his whetting palms, ‘meaning yourself.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Wallingford. “The dollar per week 
goes into the loan fund, but at the start there will be no 
loans made until there is a thousand dollars in the fund. 
Ten per cent. of this will be taken out for loan investiga- 
tions and the payment of loan officers.” ; 

“Meaning, again, yourself,’ squeaked Andy Grout, his 
vertical lines making obtuse bends. 

“Exactly,” again agreed Wallingford. ‘Twenty-five 
per cent. goes to the grand annual loan, and the balance 
will be distributed in loans as follows: One loan of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, one loan of one hundred, one 
fifty, four of twenty-five and fifteen of ten dollars each. 
These loans will be granted without other security than an 
unindorsed note of hand, payable in four years, without 
interest, and the loans will be made at the discretion of the 
loan committee, meeting in secret session.”’ 

Mr. Squinch drew a long breath. 

‘A lottery!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Hush!” said J. Rufus, chuckling. ‘‘ Impossible. 
Every man gets his money back. Each member takes out 
a bond which matures in about four years, if he keeps up 
his steady payments of a dollar and a quarter a week with- 
out lapsation beyond four weeks, which four weeks may 
be made up on additional payment of a fine of twenty-five 
cents for each delinquent week, all fines, of course, going 
into the expense fund.” 

Doc Turner’s palms were by this time quite red from the 
friction. 

“ And how, may I ask, are these bonds to be redeemed ?”’ 
asked Mr. Squinch severely. 

“Tn their numbered order,’’ announced Mr, Wallingford 
calmly, ‘‘from returned loans. When bond number one, 
for instance, is fully paid up, its face value will be two 
hundred and fifty dollars. If there is two hundred and 
fifty dollars in the redemption fund at that time—which 
the company, upon the face of the bonds, definitely refuses 
to guarantee, not being responsible for the honesty of its 
bondholders—bond number one gets paid; if not, bond 
number one waits until sufficient money has been returned 
to the fund, and number two—or number five, say, if two, 
three and four have lapsed—waits its redemption until 
number one has been paid.” 

A long and simultaneous sigh from five breasts attested 
the appreciation of his auditors for Mr. Wallingford’s 
beautiful plan of operation. 

““No,” announced Mr. Squinch, placing his finger-tips 
ecstatically together, “‘your plan is not a lottery.” 

“Not by any means,” agreed Doe Turner, rubbing his 
palms. 

Jim Christmas, who never committed himself orally if he 
could help it, now chuckled thickly in his throat, and the 
searlet network upon his face turned crimson. 

“T think, Mr. Wallingford,” said Mr. Squinech—‘‘I 
think that we will accept your offer of two shares of stock 
each for our list.”’ 

Mr. Wallingford, having succeeded in giving these gen- 
tlemen a grasping, personal interest in his profits, diplo- 
matically withheld his smile for a private moment, and, 
turning over to each of the five gentlemen two shares of his 

own stock in the company, accepted the 
list. Afterward, in entering the item in 
his books, he purchased for the com- 
pany, from himself, ten shares of stock 
for one thousand dollars, paying him- 
‘ self the cash, and charged the issue of 
stock to the expense fund. Then he sat 
back and waited for the next move. 


VI 


T COULD not but strike such 
closely-calculating gentlemen as the 
new members that here was a concern 
‘in which they ought to have more than 
a paltry two shareseach of stock. Each 
gentleman, exercising his rights as a 
stockholder, had insisted on poring 
carefully over the constitution and by- 
laws, the charter, the ‘‘ bonds,”’ and all 
the other forms and papers. Each, 
again in his capacity of stockholder, 
had kept careful track of the progress 
of the business, of the agents that were 
presently put out, and of the long list 
of names rapidly piling up in the card- 
index; and each made hints to J. Rufus 
about the purchase of additional stock, 
becoming regretful, however, when 
they found that the shares were held 
strictly at par. 
(Continued on Page 26) 


in my possession and was never before published. 

Its appearance in print at this time of day demands 
a few words of explanation. Rossetti has been dead 
twenty-six years. The poem has been in my possession 
ever since it was finished, in 1882. Why has it been kept 
in abeyance so long? What can possibly account for such 
a laches as mine? What right had I to keep from the 
public a poem by Rossetti all this time? And, moreover, 


hes original poem by D. G. Rossetti which follows is 


Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 


In 1886, William Michael Rossetti published, in two vol- 
umes, the collected edition of his brother’s works. In his 
preface he said: 


There are two poems by my brother, unpublished as yet, 
which I am unable to include among his collected works. 
One of these is a grotesque ballad about a Dutchman, 
begun at a very early date and finished in his last illness. 
The other is a brace of sonnets, interesting in subject, and 
as being the very last thing that he wrote. These works 
were presented as a gift of love and gratitude to a friend, 
with whom it remains to publish them at his own discretion. 


Now, it is well known that the friend alluded to is he to 
whom Ballads and Sonnets was thus inscribed: 


To Theodore Watts, the Friend whom my verse won for me, 
these few more pages are affectionately inscribed. 


And it is equally well known that Rossetti gave these 
poems to me on his deathbed to be included in a projected 
joint miscellany by him and me. Many causes have con- 
spired to delay its publication. In mentioning them I 
shall have to enter into details of asomewhat personal kind, 
and this will make me seem open to the charge of egotism, 
but I cannot help it. In the first place, I had promised 
Rossetti that I would write his biography unless his 
brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, should under- 
take it. It was the special wish of the dear 
brother to whom Rossetti owed so much, and 
also of his sister Christina, that I should 
undertake the biog- 
raphy. Indeed, it 
was arranged that 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
and I should bring 
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out two volumes, one consisting of a Life of the Poet, to 
be written by me, and the other consisting of the family 
letters. But, as Mr. A. C. Benson, in his admirable mono- 
graph on Rossetti, says, ‘there is such a thing as knowing 
a man too well to be his biographer.’”’ I could not bring 
myself to the task. If I had done so I should have pro- 
duced the longest biography in the world, so burdened 
was I with reminiscences of him. The biography had to 
be written by his brother instead of me, after all. My 
only consolation for having missed the opportunity of being 
Rossetti’s biographer is that the work has been far better 
done by his brother. It is one of the sweetest, noblest 
things in our literature. 

After I abandoned the biography another cause of delay 
presented itself. I still cherished the hope of giving remi- 
niscences of my intercourse with Rossetti at Herne Bay, at 
Kelmscott Manor and at Bognor—places where Rossetti 
resided at various times and where Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
did not go. In such reminiscences a place could have 
been found for the introduction of the posthumous poems. 
Full as Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s life is, I felt that without an 
account of Rossetti’s life in the country in these three 
retreats the story would in a certain sense be imperfect. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in his beautiful description of his 
brother’s last moments, mentions the fact of Rossetti’s 
strange revival of interest in this poem when he was, as 
one might say, on his deathbed, and he makes the follow- 
ing suggestive comments upon it: ; 


I have always considered that his taking up, on his 
deathbed, that extremely grim and uncanny, though partly 
bantering theme of Jan Van Hunks—a fatal smoking duel 
with the devil, who trundles soul and body off to hell— 
furnished a strong attestation of the resolute spirit in 
which my brother contemplated his own end, rapidly 
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approaching, and (by himself still more than by any 
others) clearly foreseen; for a man who is in a panic as to 
his own-prospects in any future world would be apt to drop 
any such subject like a hot coal. 


In his latest hours, during which I was constantly with 


him, there was nothing that he loved to talk about so 


much as upon the projected miscellany of prose and verse 
by himself and me, before mentioned, upon which he had 
set his heart. The very form of the volume was the subject 
of pleasant discussion. It was to have a frontispiece, the 


design of the Sphinx, which is well known. A very few 


days after this he died. 

The whole group of incidents recorded by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti in his account of his brother’s last illness and 
death takes me back thirty-six years, when the miscellany 
was first projected. 


On the evening when I was first introduced to Rossetti 


in his studio at Cheyne Walk, by Dr. Gordon Hake, he 


invited us both to spend a week or two at Kelmscott, — 


whither he was returning on the following morning. We 
went to Kelmscott Manor, which he had taken jointly with 


William Morris. It was a delightful place. I will not pre- — 
sume to describe it, for it has been thus depicted by one of — 


the joint occupants of the house— William Morris himself: 


The raised way led us into a little field bounded by a 
backwater of the river on one side; on the right hand we 
could see a cluster of small houses and barns, new and old, 
and before us a gray stone barn and a wall partly over- 


grown with ivy, over which a few gray gables showed. The © 
village road ended in the shallow of the aforesaid back- — 


water. We crossed the road, and again almost without 
my will my hand raised the latch of a door in the wall, and 
we stood presently on a stone path which led up to the old 
house to which Fate in the shape of Dick had so strangely 
brought me in this new world of men. My companion 
gave a sigh of pleased surprise and enjoyment; nor did I 
wonder, for the garden between the wall and the house was 
redolent of the June flowers, and the roses were rolling 
over one another with that delicious superabundance of 
small, well-tended gardens which at first sight takes away 


all thought from the beholder save © 


that of beauty. The blackbirds 
were singing their loudest, the 
doves were cooing on the roof- 
ridge, the rooks in the high elm 
trees beyond were garrulousamong 
the young leaves, and the swifts 
wheeled whining about the gables. 
And the house itself was a fit 
guardian for all the beauty of this 
heart of summer. 
(Continued on Page 23) 


Once again — 
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ULL of smoke was the quaint old 
room 

And of pleasant winter heat; 
= Whence you might hear the 
wet hall-door ea 
And the wary shuffling of feet 
Which from the carpeted floor stepped out 

Into the ice-paved street. 


Van Hunks was laughing in his paunch; 
Ten golden pieces rare 

Lay in his hand; with neighbor Spratz 
He had smoked for a wager there. 

He laughed, and from his neighbor’s pipe 
He looked to his neighbor’s chair. 


Even as he laughed, the evening shades 
Rose stealthily and spread, 

Till the smoky clouds walled up the sun 
And hid his shiny old head, 

As though he, too, had his evening pipe 
Before he tumbled to bed. 


Van Hunks still chuckled as he sat: 
It caused him an inward grin, 
When he heard the blast shake shutter and 
blind 
With its teeth-chattering din, 
To fancy the many who froze without 
While he sat thawing within. 


His bowl restuffed, again he puffed: 
No noise the stillness broke 
Save the tread of feet here and there in 
the street, 
And the church-bells’ hourly stroke; 
While silver-white through the deepening 
dusk 
Up leaped the rapid smoke. 


“‘For thirty years,” the Dutchman said, 
“T have smoked both night and day; 

I’ve laid great wagers on my pipe 
But never had once to pay, 

For my vaporing foes long ere the close 
Have all sneaked sickly away. 


“Ah! would that I could find but one 
Who knew me not too well 

To try his chance against me 
After the evening bell, 

Even though he came to challenge me 
From the smoking-crib of hell!” 


His breath still lingered on the air 
And mingled with the smoke, 
When he was aware of a little old man 
In broidered hosen and toque, 
Who looked as though from a century’s 
slee 
That instant he had woke. 


Small to scan was the little old man, 
Passing small and lean; 

Yet a something lurked about him, 
Felt strongly though unseen, 

Which made you fear the hidden soul 
Whose covering was so mean. 


What thunder dwelt there, which had left 
On his brow that low’ring trace — 
What lightning, which could kindle so 
The fitful glare on his face — 
Though the sneering smile coursed over 
his lips, 
And the laughter rose apace? 


With cap in hand the stranger bowed 
Till the feather swept his shoe : — 

“A gallant wish was yours,” he said, 
“And I come to pleasure you; 

We're goodly gossips, you and I— 
Let us wager, and fall to.” 
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The Dutchman stared. 
came 
Is nothing to me,” he said; 
“A stranger I sought to smoke withal, 
And my wish is seconded; 
But tell me, what shall the wager be, 
By these our pipes assayed?” 


“How here you 


“Nay now,” the old man said, ‘‘what need 
Have we for a golden stake? 

What more do we ask but honor’s spur 
To keep our hopes awake? 

And yet some bond ’twixt our goodwills 
Must stand for the wager’s sake. 


“This be our bond :—two midnights hence 
The term of our strife shall be; 

And whichsoe’er to the other then 
Shall yield the victory, 

At the victor’s hest must needs accept 
His hospitality.” 


“Done, done!” the Dutchman cried; ‘‘your 
home 
I’d reach be it far or near; 
But in my good pipe I set my trust, 
And ’tis you shall sojourn here ; 
Here many a time we’ll meet again 
For the smoker’s welcome cheer.”’ 


With that they lit their pipes and smoked, 
And never a word they said; 

The dense cloud gathered about them there 
High over each smoke-crowned head, 
As if with the mesh of some secret thing 

They sat encompassed. 


Butnow, when a great blast shook the house, 
The Dutchman paused, and spoke: 
“If aught this night could be devised 
To sweeten our glorious smoke, 
*Twere the thought of the outcast loons 
who freeze 
” Neath the winter’s bitter yoke.” 


The stranger laughed: ‘‘I most have watched 
The dire extremes of heat. 

Ay, more than you, I have seen men quail, 
And found their sufferings sweet. 

Fit gossips, you and I! But hark! 
What sound comes from the street?”’ 


To the street the chamber window stood, 
With shutters strongly barred. 

There came a timid knock without, 
And another afterward ; 

But both so low and faint and weak 
That the casement never jarred. 


And weak the voice that came with the 
knock : — 
““My father, lend your ear! 
’ Twas store of gold that you bade me wed, 
But the wife I chose was dear ; 
Now she and my babes crave only bread: 
O father, pity and hear!” 


Van Hunks looked after the feathered 
smoke : — 
‘“‘ What thing so slight and vain 
As pride whose plume is torn in the wind 
And joy’s rash flight to pain?” 
Then loud: “Thou mindst when I bade 
thee hence — 
Poor fool, go hence again!” 


There came a moan to the lighted room, 
A moan to the frosty sky :— 

“O father, my loves are dying now, 
Father, you too must die. 

Oh! on your soul, by God’s good grace, 
Let not this dread hour lie!” 


“Gossip, well done !”’ quoth the little old 
man ; 
And in a silvery spire, 
Like a spider’s web up leaped his smoke, 
A-twisting higher and higher ; 
And still through the veil his watchful eye 
Burned with a fell desire. 


A woman’s voice came next to the wall: 
“Father, my mother’s died: 
’ Twas three months since that you drove 
her forth 
In the bitter Christmastide: 
How could I care for your proffered gold 
And quit my mother’s side? 


“Fortwo months now I have begged my bread; 


Father, I can no more: 

My mother’s deaf and blind in her grave, 
But her soul is at Heaven’s door ; 

And though we’re parted on this side death, 
We may meet on the further shore.” 


Van Hunks laughed up at the scudding 
smoke : — 
“Ay, go what way you will! 
Of folly and pride, in life or death, 
Let a woman take her fill! 
My girl, even choose this road or that, 
So we be asunder still! ”’ 


“ Gossip, well done!”’ the old man shriéked, 
“And mark how her words come true!” 

The smoke soared wildly around his head 
In snakes of knotted blue ; 

And eke at heart of the inmost coil, 
Two fiery eyes shone through. 


Above the hearth was a carven frame 
Where seven small mirrors shone ; 


There six bright moon-shapes circled round 


A centre rayed like a sun; 
And ever the reflex image dwelt 
Alike in every one. 


No smokers’ faces now appeared, 
But lo! by magic art, 

Seven times one squalid chamber showed 
A grave’s dull counterpart ; 

For there two starving parents lay 
With their starved babes heart to heart. 


Then changed the scene. In the watery 
street, 
’Twixt houses dim and tall, 
Like shaggy dogs the pollards shake 
Above the dark canal; 
Anda girl’s thin form gleamed through the 
night, 
And sank; and that was all. 


And then the smoker beheld once more 
Seven times his own hard face ; 

Half-dazed it seemed with sudden sights, 
But showed no sign of grace ; 

And seven times flashed two fiery eyes 
In the mirror’s narrow space. 


The hours wore on, and still they sat 
’Mid the vapor’s stifling cloud ; 

The one towards sudden stupor sank, 
While the other laughed aloud. 

Alas for the shrinking, blinking owl, 
With the vulture over him bowed! 


’T was the second night of the wager now, 
And the midnight hour was near, 

That glance like a kindled cresset blazed — 
“Ho! gossip of mine, what cheer?”’ 
But the smoke from the Dutchman’s pipe 

arose 
No longer swift and clear. 


The door-bell rang: ‘Peace to this 
house! ’”’— 
*T was the pastor’s voice that spoke. 
Above Van Hunks’ head still curled 
A fitful, flickering smoke, 
As the last half-hour ere full midnight 
From the booming clock-tower broke. 


The old man doffed his bonnet and cringed 
As he opened the chamber-door; 
The priest cast never a glance his way, 
But crossed the polished floor 
To, where the Dutchman’s head on his 
breast 
Lolled with a torpid snore. 


‘““Mynheer, your servant sought me out; 
He says that day and night 
You have sat——”’ He shook the smoker’s 
arm, 
But shrank in sudden fright; 
The arm dropped down like aweight oflead, 
The face was dull and white. 


And now the stranger stood astride, 
And taller he seemed to grow, 

The pipe sat firm in his sneering lips, 
And with victorious glow 

Like dancing figures around its bowl 
Did the smoke-wreaths come and go. 


“Nay, nay,” he said, ‘‘our gossip sits 
On contemplation bent; 

On son and daughter afar, his mind 
Is doubtless all intent; 

Haply his silence breathes a prayer 
Ere the midnight hour be spent.” 


‘“‘And who art thou ?’”’ the pastor cried 
With quaking countenance. 

—‘A smoke-dried crony of our good friend 
Here rapt in pious trance.”’ 

And his chuckle shook the vaporous spirits 
To a madder, merrier dance. 


“Hence, mocking Fiend, I do know thee 
now!” 
The pastor signed the cross. 
But the old man laughed and shrieked at 
once, 
As over turret and fosse 
The midnight hour in the sleeping town 
From bell to bell did toss. 


“‘Too late, poor priest!”’ Inthe pastor’s ear 
So rang the scornful croak. 

With that, a swoon fell over his sense; 
And when at length he woke, 

Two pipes lay shattered upon the floor, 
The room was black with smoke. 


That hour a dreadful monster sped 
Home to his fiery place ; 

A shrieking wretch hung over his back 
As he sank through nether space. 

Of such a rider on such a steed 
What tongue the flight shall trace ? 


The bearer shook his burden off 
As he reached his retinue: 

He has flung him into a knot of fiends, 
Red, yellow, green and blue: 

“J have brought a pipe for my private use, 
Go trim it, some of you!” 


They have sliced the very crown from his 
head, 
Worse tonsure than a monk’s — 
Lopped arms and legs, stuck a red-hot 
tube 
In his wretchedest of trunks ; 
And when the Devil wants his pipe, 
They bring him Jan Van Hunks. 
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an unfashionable side street. It sat 

well back from the sidewalk, making 
room in front for a small garden which 
was literally packed with a riot of bloom and fragrance. 
It seemed as though every old-fashioned flower known 
and loved in my childhood was there: roses, petunias, 
pinks and geraniums, verbenas, bachelors’ button, 
cockscomb, larkspur, sweet-Williams and bleeding- 
heart—they were allthere. Even the porch was covered 
with moonflowers, just opening to the evening dew. 

To complete the picture, in the midst of it all stood 
a big, raw-boned negro woman, quite six feet tall, a tin 
watering-pot in her hand. Black as soot, evidently of 
unmixed blood, she looked as strong asa horse, despite 
her age. ‘‘Doesn’t it make you fairly homesick?” I 
asked of the girl beside me. 

She nodded, her quick, brown eyes taking in every 
detail. ‘‘Isn’t she big, jolly and comfortable? Good- 
evening, Aunty,” she called. 

Putting down the watering-pot the woman came up 
to us. . ‘‘ Good-evenin’. ie 


|: WAS a small house, tucked away in 


Kin I pull you-all er bokay? 
she asked, with a wide, hospitable smile at my com- 
panion. 

“Thank you—if the owner won’t mind.” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Sally! She won’ keer, jes’ so ez you 
loves flowers. Ef she heer you say you likes her 
gyardin’, she jes’ soon give you all uv ’em mos’. An’ 
you jes’ ez purty ez airy one in de bunch,” she added, 
handing the blossoms over the fence. 

“Oh, they are beautiful! Who lives here, Aunty?”’ 

“Miss Sally Byrd, ter be sho’. How cum you-all didn’ 
know dat? Might Iax yo’ name?”’ she continued politely, 
regarding my companion with what, in another person, 
would have been a rude stare. 

“My name is Mary Brent, and 

“‘Dat’s er mighty good name whar I cum f’m,” the 
woman interrupted, with a nod of the turbaned head, “‘er 
mighty good name, an’ I knows Miss Sally would—dar she 
cum now.” 

A door had shut and there appeared on the porch the 
small, slender figure of a woman in a well-worn black dress, 
with a touch of white ruching at the throat and wrists. 
She carried a basket and a pair of shears. 

Coming toward us she pushed back a long sunbonnet, 
displaying the most winning countenance I ever saw. 
Beautiful, fluffy, gray hair, slightly parted in the middle, 
lent to the thin, aristocratic features a soft, serene strength 
fascinating to behold. 

As she neared us Mary whispered, “‘Oh, Tom, what a 
picture; what shall we say?” 


“An’ Dat Same Night I Heer de ‘ Whipperwill’ Makin’ Our Call” 


“De Watter Got in My Eyes an’ I Feel Like Sump’n 
Done Grab Me by’de Gullet” 


But it was the negro woman who spoke first. 

“Miss Sally,’’ she said in the most matter-of-fact tone, 
‘“‘T done give dese frien’s 0’ mine er bokay, an’ I wanter ax 
7em ter cum roun’ ag’in an’ git ernuther.”’ 

While the servant was speaking her mistress inventoried 
us with a pair of bright, brown eyes; then she smiled. 
“Judy is not always so discriminating in the choice of her 
friends—she rarely introduces me.”’ 

Her words seemed to be a simple statement of fact, a 
compliment and an inquiry—all in one; while her manner 
was irresistible in its unaffected charm. 

Following Mary’s introduction of herself and me, Miss 
Byrd turned eagerly. ‘“‘ You say your name is Brent? 
Unless I am dreaming, you are the living image of the 
Mary Brent with whom I went to school.” ~ 

“Dar now! Whut I tol’ you?” Judy exclaimed with a 
deep chuckle, as though she had been disputed. ‘‘I 
reck’n I knows folks when I see ’em.” 

Then followed a most wonderful evening. It was the 
first of many wonderful evenings; for it went far to alter 
and make brighter the life of the motherless girl, as’ well 
as that of our new-found friend. They became 
inseparable. Almost invariably I found her at Miss 
Byrd’s in the evenings instead of at her uncle’s. 

It was all no less wonderful to me, for it gave me 
insight into the lives of two people—mistress and 
servant—whose relations to each other were impos- 
sible of adequate description, each of whom, in her 
own way, was a personage. 

Miss Byrd was one of a class and generation to 
be likened only to certain women of the French 
Revolution and those of Greece in the days of 
Thermopyle. In addition to the wit, charm anda 
Luciferian pride of the one there was about her an 
impression of Spartan strength and will-power, no 
less forcible because vague and intangible. 

By the time we began to wonder how we had ever 
done without her, to our utter dismay the little 
woman began to grow listless and absent-minded. 
Past mistress in the art of conversation, by reason 
of that subtle power of suggestion and sympathy, 
so rare and delightful, her increasing lack of anima- 
tion frightened us. We could not interest her; it 
became pitiful to see her attempts to entertain us. 
She even lost interest in her flower garden and one 
night she would not see us. Then, in spite of her 
protests, Doctor Paxton came. 

To Mary, waiting in the hall below, hee said: 
“Physically she is as sound as a dollar; never a sick 
day in the twenty years I’ve known her. But 
something is worrying her. You must find out 
what it is; she needs no physie of mine.” And 
with that we had to be content. 

Apparently alive to the situation, Judy’s attitude 
was a queer mixture of grief and impatience, hitherto 
wordless, until Mary gave her Doctor Paxton’s 
verdict. 

“‘T bin livin’ wid white folkes all my life, an’ I 
’clar ter gracious I don’ know nuthin’ ’bout ’em yit,” 
the big woman muttered half angrily. ‘‘Shucks!” 
She turned and faced us. ‘I ain’ nuthin’ but er 
nigger; I ain’ got no sense, but whut would you-all 
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think o’ me ef I wuz ter go grievin’ 
myself ter death bout somebody whar 
jes’ like dey roun’ de cornder waitin’ fer 
me ter cruk my finger ter cum runnin’? 
’Tain’t nachul ” She ceased abruptly, as if hay- 
ing said too much, and, putting a hand on Mary’s 
arm, exclaimed with deep emphasis, ‘‘What in de 
name o’ Gawd would dis nigger do widout you, chile? 
You is jes’ like my white folks; you sho’ is.” 

“How about Mr. Tom?” 

With a quick change of emotion, so characteristic of 
her race, Judy grinned a sidewise glance at me. “Ef 
you ax ’im dat I spec he’d say: 


“““Te grapevine hug de fence-rail fillin’ ; 
Ill marry you ef you is willin’.’” 


And she went into the kitchen, her sides shaking 
with laughter. 

The following night Judy met me at the door, saying 
briefly: 

“‘She done gone ter baid. Miss Mary up in her room 
now. She wouldn’ lemme stay in de room wid her las’ 
night, an’ I lay up ’ginst de do’. Her light bin burnin’ 
all night long.” 

The woman’s voice had taken on that peculiar 
whimper so characteristic of negroes and young children 
when in distress. Nevertheless, she led me back into 
the kitchen and gave me a piece of fruitcake. 

Presently, Mary came in, and, after wandering about 
the room in aimless fashion, said abruptly: ‘‘Aunt 

Judy, you knew a Mr. Taliaferro, didn’t you—a long 
time ago?” 

“Good Lawd, cum down!”’ she exclaimed, bringing her 
hands down on her knees with a resounding slap. ‘‘ Whut 
you know ’bout ’im? Is you nuvver seen ’im? Gret Day! 
Is Miss Sally 

““Never you mind about Miss Sally; she’s asleep—good 
for all night, I hope.” 

“Well, ef dat ain’t de beatenes’ thing!” said Judy 
solemnly. ‘‘How you done it I don’ know, ’cep’n she done 
got ter love dat brown haid o’ your’n mor’n anything in dis 
worl’, I do b’lieve.” 

T looked at the girl in amazement, as Judy went thought- 
fully out. ‘“‘Who is Mr. Taliaferro, and what has he to do 
with it?” ; 

“T don’t know,” she replied; ‘‘ but there is a book Miss 
Sally has been reading, lying on a table by her bed. An 
old, unframed tintype fell out of it as I moved it—you 
just ought to see it—and you remember what Judy said 
about somebody being just around the corner ready to 
come 

The big woman came quietly in. 
wuz talkin’ ’bout?” she inquired. 

The girl nodded swiftly to me. And we gazed on the 
much-faded, full-length picture of a young man of, say, 
twenty, clad in some sort of uniform, slouch hat, high boots 
and gauntlets. On the back, even more faded than the 
picture itself, was written: “‘Love and Faith. Samual 
Taliaferro.” 

“Put it back, Aunt Judy,” the girl whispered softly, 
and turned to me, her eyes brilliant with excitement. 
“She has been using that old picture as a bookmark. 
Now what do you think 

“Tt seems to me,’’ I replied, ‘‘that you have at last 
succeeded in fastening a romance on somebody; but 2% 

Judy came in and closed the door gently. Knuckles on 
her great hips, resolution stamped on her thick features, 
she turned swiftly and faced us. ‘‘ De time done cum fer 
me ter speak out,’’ she exclaimed in a deep, excited voice. 
“Ef I don’t I’m gwine ter bus’ wide open. An’ you-all got 
ter stan’ ’tween me an’ her ef she raise er ruckshun wid me 
fer doin’ it; you heer? Oh, yassuh, I knows you'd do 
whut you kin, but you ain’ know’d her like I does. She 
done gimme de dev’! mor’n once fer pesterin’ wid her 
feelin’s; but I don’ keer,”’ with a quivering voice and 
defiant gesture upward; ‘she’s all I got in dis worl’ but 
three gravestones out in de buryin’ ~groun’ ter stan’ ’tween 
me an’ ‘Kingdom Come.’ 

“You done ax me ’bout Marse Sam,” she said ime 
sively, as though fixing the fact that we had begun it. 
“Now lemme tell you,” she went on, overturning a big 
washtub and seating herself upon it, ‘‘dem two bin lovin’ 
one ’nuther sence dey wuz chillun, mos’. How cum I know 


“Ts dis de man you 


it? Gret Day! honey, wa’n’t I right dar in de ol’ Tran- 


She ain’ bin out 0’ 
Yas’m, I’s five 


quil’ty house when she wuz bawn? 
my sight six mont’ han’-runnin’ sence. 


year older’n she is’’—pulling off the red and yellow head- 3 


handkerchief, without which we had never seen her. 


She was as gray asa badger. Her hair seemed to fit her — 


bullet-head like a skull cap. The low, receding forehead, 
flat nose and thick lips gave the appearance of extreme 
simplicity—to those unacquainted with her. 
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; you wuz jes’ de fust uv it, an’ dat 
_wuzbad’nuff. But things got wuss 


eum an’ tuk—right down ter de 
__ Sometimes we-all wuz jes’ scratchin’ 
_ like er passel 0’ chickens. 

me an’ he sez, ‘Judy, dem chillun 
_ Jim Claytor—an’ he in de big army 
_ dey ’bout ter git married when de 


_ ‘Tain’ gwine ter leave dis valley ef 
_ I kin help it, an’ I ain’ cumin’ in 


but he eum back nex’ day wid de 


“How ol’ is 1? Umph! I dunno. I wuz er grown 
‘ooman when we-all live at ‘Tranquil’ty.’ Yas, suh, down 
in Loudoun County. An’ Marse Sam, he live ’bout two 
mile f’m us. In de ol’ days he wuz over at our house jes’ 
like ’twuz his home, too. But, shoo! he wuz jes’ one 
*mongst many till de war bruk out. Lawd! honey, I can’t 
tell you nuthin’ ’bout dem turr’ble times, ’cept’n whut dey 
done ter me an’ mine. 

“Jeems River! de good times I done seen at dat ol’ 
place—hit jes’ nachully bust’n open wid ’em. You orter 
seen dat ’ooman upsta’rs—her and Miss Jinny, which wuz 
her sister—stan’ in de parler in de silks an’ de satins an’ de 


_ white slippers, an’ de cump’ny cumin’ an’ goin’, an’ me an’ 
_ Sawney showin’ ’em up an’ down de steps. 


Umph, my 
Lawd! dem wuz good times all de time. 

“ An’ den when de war bruk out I done seen dat place, 
many’s de time, wid nairy huff ner feather in ten mile. 
I ’clar ter goodness, de fus’ time dem Yanks cum dey run 


_eve’ything off’n de place but de dawgs—jes’ swep’ it 


clean ez er puppy lick ’er plate. : 
“ An’ when Marse Tip—yas, suh, he wuz Miss Sally’s an’ 


_ Miss Jinny’s pa—when he cum back f’m de Cote-House 


an’ see whut dem Yankees done, de blood resh up in his 
haid an’ he fell right off’n de hoss an’ he wuz daid ’fo’ we 
got ‘im in de house. 

“ Nex’ mawnin’, bout sunup, I heerd hosses out in de 
big road; ’twere ‘bout er hund’ud uv ’em an’ dar wuz 


_ Marse Sam in front. He waved ’em on down de road an’ 


jumped de hoss over de fence an’ rid up in de yard, an’ 
when I tol’ ’im ’bout whut dem 


_ Yankees done he sho’ did look like 


Satan hisse’f. He rid off down de 
road like de dev’] beatin’ tan-bark; 


preacher whar dey had wid ’em an’ 
dey put Marse Tip in de groun’ 
*bout sundown.” 

“But, Aunt Judy, about Mr. 
Taliaferro and Miss Sally; did 4 

“T nuvver heerd o’ no nigger 
whut could tell er straight tale, 
nohow, spesh’ly ef you ax ’em 
questions,’ Judy remonstrated, 
frowning. “All whut I done tol’ 


an’ wuss, ’cause whut de chillun 
didn’ give ter our men, de Yankees 


clothesin declosets. Gret jimminy! 
“When dey had put Marse Tip 
in de groun’, Marse Sam cum ter 


ain’ got nobody ter take keer uv 
?em but you an’ Sawney an’ me an’ 


wid Gin’l Jackson.’ Yas’m, Marse 
Jim, he wuz Miss Jinny’s beau; 


war bruk out—an’ Marse Sam sez, 


twenty mile o’ dis house widout : 


seein’ ’em, an’ you tell ’em fer me 


dat my eyes ain’ de onlies’ ones whut gwine ter be on’em.’ 

“‘An’ he sho’ did keep his word, ’eause many an’ many 
er mawnin’ I fin’ hams an’ er sack er flour an’ sech under 
de po’ch what dey done tuk f’m de Yankees. An’ one day 
Marse Sam snuck up in de yard an’ he han’ me er bun’le 
an’ he sez ter me, ‘ Tell ’em dat didn’ cum f’m de inimy,’ 


an’ off he went, jes’ burnin’ de win’. An’ when de chillun 
_ open de bun’le, dar wuz two black dresses ’count o’ Marse 
_ Tip. Dey bus’ out cryin’ when dey seed ’em, ’cause dey 
_ didn’ have none an’ couldn’ git ’em, an’ Miss Sally, she sez, 
_ © Tain’t no uther man in de worl’ would ha’ tho’t ’bout it.’ 


“ An’ dat wuz how cum I know’d he wuz sho’ ’nuff in love 
wid her, ‘cause Marse Sam nuvver wuz de man ter pay no 
*tenshun ter wimmin’s doin’s an’ fixin’s. Ez fur ez uvver I 


_ seed he didn’ keer nuthin’ fer nobody—jes’ nachully wil’ 


ezer buck; de bigges’ dev’ lin Loudoun County. Ilay you 


_ sump’n lively, in dem days he ain’ nuvver walk ten mile in 


his life. 
_ dat valley, he couldn’t foller wid his eyes shet. 


An’ ’twan’t er fox run, much less’n er road in all 


“Dey tell me dat wuz how cum he got ter be Cun’l 
Mosby’sright-han’ man. Ef dem men wanter go anywhar, 


_spesh’ly in de nighttime, Marse Sam wuz de man ter lead 
_ ’em, cause he know’d all de near cuts. 
_de ‘ Whipperwill.’”’ 


Dey useter call ’im 


“What! He the ‘Whippoorwill’ of Mosby’s fe 

“Why, yas, suh, he sho’ is de ve’y man. Is you uvver 
seen ‘im? He livin’ right hyar in dis town, now. Dey 
useter sing er song ’bout ’im, sump’n like dis: 


“<« BF you heer de dry leaves rus’ le, 
Hit mout be nuthin’ but er snake ; 
But ef de whipperwill am callin’, 
Oh, Mr. Yankee, keep awake !’”’ 


Speechless, bewildered, I went out on the porch to get 
my scattered wits together. Could it be possible that the 
original of that old tintype was “Whippoorwill” Talia- 
ferro? The tales of his cunning, reckless daring, and his 
peculiar mode of signals at night still had power to thrill 
me. His prowess as a horseman and swordsman was, 
even yet, a byword in the Valley of Virginia. That he was 
yet living had never occurred to me. He had simply been 
the most fascinating hero of my boyhood days, whose 
deeds were done long before I was born. The possibility 
of his being seen and spoken to daily seemed incredible. 
But was it? Mosby himself was yet living; and had not 
that little bundle of whipcord, Joe Wheeler, just fought 
another war, to come home covered with honors by the 
whole country ? 

Somewhat dazed and excited, I went back into the 
kitchen. 

Judy was saying: ‘‘One time I heerd er Yankee Cap’n 
say he wuz gwine ter ketch dat bird an’ slit his win’pipe. 
He mout ez well bin tryin’ ter ketch de sho’ ’nuff bird wid 
his han’s. I jes’ nachully had ter laff when I heerd Marse 
Sam say he done ketched de Cap’n, stid o’ de Cap’n 
ketchin’ Marse Sam. An’ dat’s de way it went on—fus’ 
one side, den de uther on top—till de S’rrinder cum. An’ 
my Lawd! folks look like Jedgment Day done cum fer sho’. 

“Whew! wid de low-down, po’ white trash on top an’ de 
qual’ty on de bottom, things wuz jes’ nachully upside 
down. Ol’ man Jim Dodson, whar stayed home len’in’ 


money ter folks endurin’ de war, he tried ter start de ol’ 


“An’ Sawney, He Bellered, ‘ Yas’m, Dey Arter Me, Too, ’Cause I Seen It 


*spute ‘tween Marse Sam’s folks an’ Marse Jim Claytor’s 
folks—de famblys nuvver spoke ter one ’nuther fer twenty 
year ’count uv it—an’ Marse Jim cut de hide off’n de ol’ 
man wid de hosswhip. An’ soon arter dat de turr’bles’ 
thing happen. 

“Me an’ Miss Jinny wuz in de dinin’-room settin’ de 
table, an’ de fus’ thing I know’d hyar cum Sawney—bust’n 
in de room, skeered ter death, mos’. You could ha’ 
knocked de nigger’s eyes off wid er stick. An’ he bruk out 
cryin’ an’ stutterin’, ‘Oh, Lawdy! Oh, Lawdy! Marse 
Jim Claytor done bin kilt daid. Ol’ man Jim Dodson done 
it.’ An’ I sez, ‘Whut you talkin’ ’bout, nigger; is you 
crazy?’ An’ Sawney kep’ on hollerin’, ‘Oh, Lawdy! Oh, 
Lawdy! ’fo’ he put de pistol up Marse Sam run out’n de 
Cote-House an’ shot ’im in de bres’, too, fer doin’ uv it. 
Dey arter me ’cause I seed Marse Sam do it.’ I turn 
roun’ an’ dar wuz Miss Sally jes’ poke her haid in de 
dinin’-room do’. 

‘* An’ she run over ter Miss Jinny, whar done fell like er 
daid ’ooman on de flo’, an’ she sez, ‘ Whut’s dis? Whut’s de 
motter wid her?’ An’ I sez, ‘ Hit’s cause Marse Jim done 
bin kilt.’ An’ Miss Sally sez, ‘Is dat right—whut I heer 
Sawney say—he seen it?’ An’ Sawney, he bellered, 
‘Yas’m, dey arter me, too, ’cause I seen it,’ an’ out he went 
thoo de back gate. 

“T tho’t Miss Sally gwine ter keel over like Miss Jinny, 
but she slip down on de flo’ trimblin’ like er shot rabbit an’ 
her han’s flutterin’ like er bird’s wings. 

‘An’ ef you b’lieve me, Miss Sally ain’ nuvver let no- 
body, white ner black, open dere mouf ’bout whut happen 
dat day, not even Whut de motter wid you, chillun? 
You ain’ lisen’in’ ter whut I’s tellin’ you.” 
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White as chalk, Mary had risen, her eyes wide with 
comprehension. ‘‘ Aunty,’ she said, “go upstairs and see 
if Miss Sally is asleep,’’ and turned to me as Judy got out 
of hearing. ‘‘Do you realize what has happened?” Her 
lips scarcely framed the question. 

“I am not absolutely sure,” I replied, “but it looks 
as though Miss Sally heard only the latter part of Sawney’s 
news.” 

She nodded. 
it’s horrible!” 

“Better get her to repeat that part when she comes 
back,” I suggested. 

“No, let her finish and then do it; there may be some- 
thing more.” 

“But,” I insisted, ‘‘she ambles on so, with her mixed 
tenses; she never comes to a full stop, even.” 

Judy came in smiling. ‘She sleepin’ like er baby—de 
fust time in * 

“You were telling us about Miss Jenny fainting,” said I. 

“°Twan’t no faint,” she replied, slowly picking up the 
thread of her story. ‘‘ Me an’ Sawney tuk her upsta’rs an’ 
she lay on de baid wid her eyes wide open two days an’ 
two nights. 

““An’ dat same night I heer de ‘ whipperwill’ makin’ our 
call. I went out an’ dar wuz Marse Sam in de shadder o’ 
de gatepos’, an’ he sez, ‘Ax Miss Sally kin I see her jes’ er 
minnit, ‘cause I got ter be er long way f’m hyar by sunup.’ 
An’ when I go in an’ tell her whut Marse Sam sez, she jes’ 
fling herse’f down on de baid, ’longside 0’ Miss Jinny, an’ she 
sez, ‘Nuvver! Nuvver! Nuvver!’ 
Nuthin’ but dat. An’ when I tell 
Marse Sam she dat ’stracted she 
don’ know whut she talkin’ ’bout, 
he sez ter me, ‘Judy, de sheriff is 
lookin’ fer me, ’count o’ whut hap- 
pen ter-day. Heiser dam’ cyarpet- 
baggeran’ he’dlike ter hang me.’ He 
jes’ stood dar laffin’ discontempshus- 
like, an’ he sez, ‘ You tell Miss Sally 
I gwine ter write her whar I gwine. 
You an’ Sawney take good keer o’ 
her an’ Miss Jinny, you heer?’ An’ 
*fo’ I could say, ‘ Yas, suh,’ he done 
faded out o’ sight in de dark. 

‘An’ when I tol’ Miss Sally whut 
Marse Sam say, she put her eye 
right in mine, an’ she sez, ‘Judy, I 
loves you mos’ ez much ez I loves 
anybody in de worl’, but lis’en ter 
me: if you uvver speak his name 
ter me or ter Jinny, or ef you uvver 
open yo’ mouf ’bout what happen 
ter-day, I'm gwine ter sen’ you’ 
way f’m me fer good an’ all; you 
heer me? Now, don’ you forgit dat, 
an’ you tell Sawney de same thing.’ 

“My Lawd! dat certn’y did 
*stonish me, an’ when I start ter 
ax her whut de motter wid Marse 
Sam, she whirl roun’, wid her eyes 
jes’ blazin’, an’ she sez, ‘Yo’ mouf 
open now!’ Well, dat settle it wid 
me, cause I ain’t nuvver heerd her 
spesserfy her words like dat. An’ 
a» dat’s de las’ time I seen Marse Sam 

in Lawd knows how many year. 

““An’ Miss Jinny? She jes’ sot dar in Marse Tip’s big 
cheer an’ look out’n de winder; day in an’ day out, dar she 
sot. We all know’d who she lookin’ fer, whar wa’n’t 
nuvver gwine ter cum no mo’. An’ she ain’ nuvver open 
her mouf ’cep’n ter take whut we give her ter eat—jes’ 
like er baby. De front o’ de house wuz shet up an’ Miss 
Sally wouldn’ see her bes’ frien’s—nobody but de doctor. 
He tol’ Miss Sally dat Miss Jinny got de mellincully an’ 
she got ter go ’way ter—ter—I fergit de place—soun’ ter 
me like de thing whar dey useter keep de gol’fish.”’ 

“ Aqua Oh! Sanitarium,’’ suggested Mary softly. 

““Dat’s it; dat’s de place. An’ Miss Sally sol’ all de lan’ 
*cep’n de home farm, an’ she cum up hyar an’ rent dis 
house so she could go out ter see Miss Jinny. Hit mus’ 
ha’ cos’ er pow’ful lot o’ money out dar; ‘cause when she 
died we didn’ have ’nuff money ter take her back home, an’ 
she lay out in de ’Piscopel buryin’-groun’, I dunno how 
long. 

“Oh, yas, suh; Marse Sam he writ her. At fus’ he writ 
her eve’y week er so; den he writ her eve’y mont’ an’ den 
he writ her eve’y six mont’. And ’bout er year arter Miss 
Jinny died I met up wid ’im on de street. 

““T heer somebody say, ‘Dat you, Judy?’ I turn roun’ 
an’ dar he wuz. He done got gray ez er rat, an’ grow’d er 
mustash an’ er go’tee. But I know’d ’im; his eyes jes’ de 
same. I sot my basket down on de chu’ch steps an’ he lean 
up ’g’inst de fence an’ he sez, ‘Judy, can’t you tell me 
nuthin’ ’bout her? Ain’t she uvver got none o’ my letters; 
ain’t she uvver say nuthin’ ’bout me?’ 

“Den I upped an’ tol’ ’im. I sez, ‘Marse Sam, she done 
got all dem letters whar you writ her. In all de years you 

(Continued on Page 25) 


““And—and all these years! Oh, Tom, 


IT 


past four o’clock 

when Mr. Wynne 
strode through the im- 
mense retail sales depart- 
ment of the H. Latham Company, and a uniformed page 
held open the front door for him to pass out. Once on 
the sidewalk the self-styled diamond master of the world 
paused long enough to pull on his gloves, carelessly chuck- 
ing the small sole-leather grip with its twenty-odd million 
dollars’ worth of precious stones under one arm, mean- 
while; then he turned up Fifth Avenue toward Thirty- 
fourth Street. A sneak thief brushed past him, appraised 
him with one furtive glance, then went his way, seeking 
quarry more promising. 

Simultaneously with Mr. Wynne’sappearance three men 
whose watchful eyes had been fastened upon the doorway 
of the H. Latham Company for something more than an 
hour stirred. One of them—Frank Claflin—was directly 
across the street, strolling along idly, the most purposeless 
of all in the hurrying, well-dressed throng; another—Steve 
Birnes, Chief of the Birnes Detective Agency —appeared 
from the hallway of a building adjoining the H. Latham 
Company, and moved along behind Mr. Wynne, some 
thirty feet in the rear; the third—Jerry Malone—was half 
a block away, up Fifth Avenue, coming slowly toward 
them. 

Mr. Birnes adjusted his pace to that of Mr. Wynne, step 
for step, and then, seeming assured of his safety from any 
chance glance, ostentatiously mopped his face with a hand- 
kerchief, flirting it a little to the left as he replaced it in 
his ‘pocket. Claflin, across the street, understood from 
that that he was to go on up Fifth Avenue to Thirty-fourth 
Street, the next intersection, and turn west to board any 
crosstown car which Mr. Wynne might possibly take; and 
a cabby, who had been sitting motionless on his box down 
the street, understood from it that he was to move slowly 
along behind Mr. Birnes, and be prepared for an emer- 
gency. 

Half-way between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
Streets, Jerry Malone passed Mr. Wynne without so much 
as a glance at him, and went on toward his Chief. 

“Drop in behind here,” Mr. Birnes remarked crisply to 
Malone,'without looking around. “I'll walk on ahead and 
turn east in Thirty-fourth Street to nail him if he swings 
acar. Claflin’s got him going west.’ 

Mr. Wynne was perhaps some twenty feet from the 
corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue when Mr. 
Birnes passed him. His glance lingered on the broad back 
of the Chief reflectively as he swung by and turned into 
the cross street, after a quick, businesslike glance at an 
approaching car. Then Mr. Wynne smiled. He paused 
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on the edge of the curb long enough for an 
automobile to pass, then went on across Thirty- 
fourth Street to the uptown side and, turning 
flatly, looked Mr. Birnes over pensively, after 
which he leaned up against an electric-light pole 
and scribbled something on an envelope. 

A closed cab came wriggling and squirming up 
Fifth Avenue. As it reached the middle of 
Thirty-fourth Street Mr. Wynne raised his 
hand, and the cab drew up beside him. Hesaid 
something to the driver, opened the door and 
steppedin. Mr. Birnes smiled confidently. So 
that wasit,eh? He, too, crossed Thirty-fourth 
Street and lifted his hand. The cab which had 
been drifting along behind him immediately 
came up. 

“Now, Jimmy, get on the job,” instructed 
Mr. Birnes, as he steppedin. ‘‘ Keep that chap 
in sight and when he stops you stop.” 

Mr. Wynne’s cab jogged along comfortably 
up the Avenue, twisting and winding a way 
between the other vehicles, the while Mr. Birnes 
regarded it with thoughtful gaze. Its number 
dangled on a white board in the rear; Mr. Birnes 
just happened to note it. 

“Grand Central Station, I'll bet a hat,’’ he 
mused. 

But the closed cab didn’t turn into Forty- 
second Street; it went past, then on past Del- 
monico’s, past the Cathedral, past the Plaza, 
at Fifty-ninth Street, and still on uptown. It 
was not hurrying —it merely moved steadily; but 
once free of the snarl which culminates at the 
Fifty-ninth Street entrance to Central Park, its 
speed was increased a little, Past Sixty-fourth 
Street, Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth, and at Sixty-seventh it 
slowed up and halted at the sidewalk on the far side. 

“Stop in front of a door, Jimmy,” directed the detective 
hastily. 

Jimmy obeyed gracefully, and Mr. Birnes stepped out, 
hardly half a block behind the closedcab. He went through 
an elaborate pretense of paying Jimmy, the while he re- 
garded Mr. Wynne, who had also alighted and was paying 
the driver. The small sole-leather grip was on the ground 
between his feet as he ransacked his pocketbook. A set- 
tlement was reached, the cabby nodded, touched his horse 
with his whip and continued to jog on up Fifth Avenue. 

“Now, he didn’t order that chap to come back 
or he wouldn’t have paid him,” the detective rea- 
soned. ‘‘ Therefore he’s close to where he is going.” 

But Mr. Wynne seemed in no hurry; instead he 
stood still for a minute gazing after the retreating 
vehicle, which fact made it necessary for Mr. Birnes 
to start a dispute with Jimmy as to just how much 
the fare should be. They played the scene admira- 
bly ; had Mr. Wynne been listening he might even 
have hearda part of thevigorousargument. Whether 
he listened or not he turned and gazed straight at 
Mr. Birnes until, finally, the detective recognized 
the necessity of getting out of sight. 

With a final explosion he handed a bill to Jimmy 
and turned to go up the steps of the house. He 
had no business there, but he must do something. 

Jimmy turned the cab short and went rattling 
away down Fifth Avenue to wait orders in the lee 
of a corner a block or so away. And, meanwhile, 
as Mr. Wynne still stood on the corner, Mr. Birnes 
had to go on up the steps. As he placed his foot on 
the third step he knew—he hadn’t looked, appar- 
ently, but he knew—that Mr. Wynne had raised his 
hand, and that in that hand was a white envelope. 
And further, he knew that Mr. Wynne was gazing 
directlyathim. Nowthatwasodd. Slowly it began 
to dawn upon the detective that Mr. Wynne was 
trying to attract his attention. If he heeded the 
signal—evidently it was intended as such—it would 
be a confession that he was following Mr. Wynne, 
and realizing this he took two more steps up. Mr. 
Wynne waved the envelope again, after which he 
folded it across twice and thrust it into a crevice 
of a water-plug beside him. Then he turned east 
along Sixty-seventh Street and disappeared. 

The detective had seen it, every bit of it, and 
he was perplexed. It was wholly unprecedented. 
However, the first thing to do now was to keep 
Mr. Wynne in sight, so he came down the steps 
and walked rapidly on to Sixty-seventh Street, 


Mr. Wynne was Trying to Attract 
His Attention 
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pausing to peer around — 
the corner before he 
turned. Mr. Wynne was 

idling along, half a block — 
away, without the slight- 
est apparent interest in 

what was happening be- 
hind. Inevitably Mr. 
Birnes’ eyes were drawn 
to the water-plug across 
the street. A tag end of 
white paper gleamed tan- 
talizingly. Now, what 
the deuce did it mean? 

Being only human, Mr. 
Birnes went across the 
street and got the paper. 
It was an envelope. As 
he unfolded it and gazed 
at the address, written in 
pencil, his mouth opened 
in undignified astonish- 
ment. It was addressed 
to him—Steven Birnes, 
Chief of the Birnes De- 
tective Agency. Mr. _ 
Wynne had still not — 
looked back, so the detect- 
ive trailed along behind, 
opening the envelope as 
he walked. A note inside 
said briefly: 

My address is No. 
Thirty-seventh Street. If itis 
necessary for you to see me 
please call there about six 
o'clock this afternoon. 

E.VAN CORTLANDT WYNNE. 


Now here was, perhaps, 
as savory a kettle of fish 
as Mr. Birnes had ever stumbled upon. It is difficult to 
imagine a more embarrassing situation for the professional 
sleuth than to find himself suddenly taken into the confi- 
dence of the person he is shadowing. But was he being 
taken into Mr. Wynne’s confidence? Ah! That was the 
question! Admitting that Mr. Wynne knew who he was, — 
and admitting that he knew he was being followed, was 
not this apparent frankness an attempt to throw him © 
off the scent? He would see, would Mr. Birnes. He 
quickened his pace a little, then slowed up instantly, 
because Mr. Wynne had stopped on the corner of Madison 
Avenue, and as a downtown car came rushing along he © 
stepped out to board it. Mr. Birnes scuttled across the — 
street, and by a dexterous jump swung the car as it fled 
past. Mr. Wynne had gone forward and was taking a 
seat; Mr. Birnes remained on the back platform, sheltered 
by the accommodating bulk of a fat man, and flattered 
himself that Mr. Wynne had not seen him. By peering 
over a huge shoulder the detective was still able to watch 
Mr. Wynne. 

He saw him pay his fare, and then he saw him place the 
small sole-leather grip on his knees and unfasten the catch. — 
Not knowing what was in that grip Mr. Birnes was curious — 
to see what came out of it. Nothing came out of it—it 
wasempty! There was no question of this, for Mr. Wynne ~ 
opened it wide and turned it upside down to shake it — 
out. It didn’t mean anything particular to Mr. Birnes, — 
the fact that the grip was empty, so he didn’t get excited — 
about it. ' 

Mr. Wynne left the car at Thirty-fourth Street, the — 
south end of the Park Avenue tunnel, by the front door, — 
and the detective stepped off the rear end. Mr. Wynne — 
brushed past him as he went up the stairs, and as he did so — 
he smiled a little—a very little. He walked on up Park — 
Avenue to Thirty-seventh Street, turned in there and z 
entered a house about the middle of the block, with a- 
latechkey. The detective glanced at the number of the 
house, and felt aggrieved—it was the number that was . 
written in the note! And Mr. Wynne had entered with a 4 
key! Which meant, in all probability, that he did live © 
there, as he had said! 

But why did he take that useless cab ride up Fifth — 
Avenue? If he had no objection to any one knowing his” 
address, why did he go so far out of his way? Mr. Birnes” 
couldn’t say. As he pondered these questions he saw a 
maid-servant come out of a house adjoining that which 
Mr. Wynne had entered, and he went up boldly to question 
her. 

Did a Mr. Wynne live next door? Yes. 
he lived there? Five or six months. Did he own the 
house? No. The people who owned the house had gon 
to Europe for a year and had rented it furnished. No, 
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Mr. Wynne didn’t have a family. He lived there alone, 
except for two servants, a cook and a housemaid. She 
had never noticed anything unusual about Mr. Wynne, or 
the servants, or the house. Yes, he went out every day, 
downtown to business. No, she didn’t know what his 
business was, but she had an idea that he was a broker. 
That was all. 

From a near-by telephone booth the detective detailed 
Claflin and Malone, who had returned to the office, to 
keep a sharp watch on the house, after which he walked on 
to Fifth Avenue, and down Fifth Avenue to the establish- 
ment of the H. Latham Company. Mr. Latham would see 
him—yes. In fact, Mr. Latham, harried by the events of 
the past two hours, bewildered by a hundred-million-dollar 
diamond deal which had been thrust down his throat grace- 
fully, but none the less certainly, and ridden by the keenest 
curiosity, was delighted to see Mr. Birnes. 

“T’ve got his home addressallright,’’ Mr. Birnes boasted, 
in the beginning. Of course it was against the ethics of 
the profession to tell how he got it. 

“Progress already,’ commented 
Mr. Latham with keen interest. 
“That’s good.” 

Then the detective detailed the 
information he had received from 
the maid, adding thereto divers and 
sundry conclusions of his own. 

Mr. Latham marveled exceed- 
ingly. 

“He tried to shake us all right 
when he went out,’’ Mr. Birnes went 
on to explain, ‘‘ but the trap was set 
and there was no escape.” 

With certain minor omissions he 
told of the cab ride to Sixty-seventh 
Street, the trip across to a down- 
town car, and, as a matter of con- 
vincing circumstantial detail, added 
the incident of the empty gripsack. 

“Empty?” repeated Mr. Lath- 
am, startled. “Empty, did you 
say?” 

“Empty as a bass drum,” the 
detective assured him compla- 
cently. ‘“‘ He turned it upside down 
and shook it.”’ 

“Then what became of them?” 
demanded Mr. Latham. 

“Became of what?” 

“The diamonds, man—what be- 
came of the diamonds?” 

“You didn’t mention any dia- 
monds to me except those five the 
other day,’’ the detective reminded 
him coldly. ‘Your instructions 
were to find out all about this man 
—who he is, what he does, where 
he goes, and the rest. This is my 
preliminary report. You didn’t 
mention diamonds.” 

“T didn’t know he would have 
them,’’ Mr. Latham exploded irasci- 
bly. ‘That empty gripsack, man 
—when he left here he carried mil- 
lions—I mean a great quantity of 
diamonds in it.” 

“A great quantity of ” the 
detective began; and then hesat up 
straight in his chair and stared at 
Mr. Latham in bewilderment. 

“Tf the gripsack was empty when 
he was on the car,” Mr. Latham 
rushed on excitedly, ‘‘then don’t 
you see that he got rid of the dia- 
monds somehow from the time he 
left here until you saw that the 
gripsack wasempty? Howdid he get rid of them? Where 
does he keep them? And where does he get them?” 

Mr. Birnes closed his teeth grimly and his eyes snapped. 
Now he knew why Mr. Wynne had taken that useless cab 
ride up Fifth Avenue. It was to enable him to get rid of 
the diamonds! There was an accomplice—in detective 
parlance the second person is always an accomplice—in 
that closed cab! It had all been prearranged; Mr. Wynne 
had deliberately made a monkey of him—Steven Birnes! 
Reluctantly the detective permitted himself to remember 
that he didn’t know whether there was anybody in that 
eab or not when Mr. Wynne entered it, and—and ! 
Then he remembered that he did know one thing—the 
number oj the cab! 

He arose abruptly, with the light of a great determina- 
tion in his face. 

“Whose diamonds were they ?”’ he demanded. 

“ They were his, as far as we know,’’ replied Mr. Latham. 
“How much were they worth?”’ 

Mr. Latham looked him over thoughtfully. 

“T am not at liberty to tell you that, Mr. Birnes,’”’ he 
said at last. ‘‘ There is a great number of them, and they 


are worth—they are worth a large sum of money. And 
they are all unset. That’s enough for you to know, I 
think.”’ 

It seemed to be quite enough for Mr. Birnes to know. 

“Tt may be that I will have something further to report 
this evening,” he told Mr. Latham. “If not, I’ll see you 
to-morrow, here.”’ 

He went out. Ten minutes later he was talking to a 
friend in police headquarters, over the telephone. The 
records there showed that the license for the particular cab 
he had followed had been issued to one William Johns. 
He was usually to be found around the cabstand in 
Madison Square, and lived in Charlton Street. . ‘ 

Mr. Birnes’ busy heels fairly spurned the pavements of 
Fifth Avenue as he started toward Madison Square. Here 
was a long line of cabs drawn up beside the curb, some 
twenty or thirty in all. The fifth from the end bore the 
number he sought—Mr. Birnes chuckled; and there, 
alongside it, stood William Johns, swapping Billingsgate 


“Far be it From Me to Deceive You, Cap,’’ Responded the Cabby 


with the driver of a hansom, the while he kept one eye 
open for a prospective fare. It was too easy! Mr. Birnes 
paused long enough to congratulate himself upon his 
marvelous acumen, and then he approached the driver. 

“You are William Johns?” he accused him sharply. 

“That’s me, Cap,” the cabby answered readily. 

‘‘A few minutes past four o’clock this afternoon you 
went up Fifth Avenue, and stopped at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street to pick up a fare—a young man.” 

“ec Ye ae? 

i vou drove him to the corner of Sixty-seventh Street 
and Fifth Avenue,” the detective went on just to forestall 
possible denials. ‘‘He got out there, paid you, and you 
went on up Fifth Avenue.”’ 

“Far be it from me to deceive you, Cap,’’ responded 
the cabby with irritating levity. ‘‘I done that same.”’ 

“Who was that man?’’ demanded Mr. Birnes coldly. 

“Search me! I never seen him before.” 

The detective regarded the cabby with accusing eyes. 
Then, quite casually, he flipped open his coat and Johns 
caught a glimpse of a silver shield. It might only have 
been accident, of course, still 
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“Now, Johns, who was the man in the cab when you 
stopped to pick up the second man at Thirty-fourth 
Street?” 

“Wrong, Cap,” and the cabby grinned. ‘There wasn’t 
any man.” 

“Don’t attempt to deny ——” 

“No man, Cap. It was a woman.” 

“A woman!” the detective repeated. ‘A woman!’ 

“Sure thing—a woman, a regular woman. And, Cap, 
she was a pippin, a peachorino, a beauty bright,” he added 
gratuitously. 

Mr. Birnes stared thoughtfully across the street for a 
little while. So there was a woman in it! Mr. Wynne had 
transferred the contents of the gripsack to her, in a cab, 
on a crowded thoroughfare, right under his nose! 

“T was a little farther down the line there,” Johns went 
on to explain. ‘About a quarter of four o’clock, I guess, 
she came along. She got in, after telling me to drive 
slowly up Fifth Avenue so I would pass Thirty-fourth 
Street five minutes or so after four 
o'clock. If a young man with a 
gripsack hailed me at the corner I 
was to stop and let him get in; then 
I was to go on up Fifth Avenue. If 
I wasn’t stopped I was to drive on 
to Thirty-fifth Street, cut across to 
Madison Avenue, down to Thirty- 
third Street, then back to Fifth 
Avenue and past Thirty-fourth 
Street again, going uptown. The 
guy with the gripsack caught us 
first crack out of the box.” 

“And then?” demanded the de- 
tective eagerly. 

“T went on up Fifth Avenue, ac- 
cording to sailing orders, and the 
guy inside stopped me at Sixty- 
seventh Street. He got out and 
gimme a five-spot, telling me to go 
a few blocks, then turn and bring 
the lady back to the Sixth Avenue 
‘L’ at Fifty-eighth Street. I done 
it. That’s all. She went up the 
steps, and that’s the last I seen of 
her.” 

“Did she carry a small grip- 
sack?” 

“Yep. It would hold about as 
much as a high hat,” 

Explicit as the information was, 
it led nowhere, apparently. Mr. 
Birnes readily understood this 
much, yet there was a chance—a 
bare chance—that he might trace 
the girl on the “L,”’ in which case 
—anyway, it was worth trying. 

“What did she look like? How 
was she dressed?’’ he asked. 

“She had on one of them blue 
tailor-made things with a lid to 
match, and a long feather in it,’’ the 
cabby answered obligingly. ‘‘She 
was pretty as a—as a—she was a 
beaut, Cap, sort of skinny, and had 
lots of hair on her head —brownish, 
goldish sort of hair. She was about 
twenty-two or three, maybe, and 
—and—Cap, she was the goods, 
that’s all.” 

In the course of a day a thousand 
women, more or less, answering that 
description in a general sort of way, 
ride back and forth on the elevated 
trains. Mr. Birnes sighed as he re- 
membered this; stillit might produce 
results. Then came another idea. 

‘Did you happen to look in the cab after the young 
woman left it?’”’ he inquired. 

“ No.2 

“Had any fares since?’’ 

iad No.”’ 

Mr. Birnes opened the door of the closed cab and 
glanced in. Perhaps there might be a stray glove, a 
handkerchief, some more definite clew than this vague 
description. He scrutinized the inside of the vehicle care- 
fully; there was nothing. Yes, by Jingo, here was some- 
thing—a white streak under the edge of the cushion on the 
seat! Mr. Birnes’ hopeful fingers fished it out. It was a 
white envelope, sealed and—and addressed to him! 


If you are as clever as I imagine you are, you will find this. My 
address is No. Thirty-seventh Street. I shall be pleased to 
see you if you will call. E. VAN CORTLANDT WYNNE. 


It was most disconcerting, really. 


A snow-white pigeon dropped down out of an azure sky 
and settled on a topmost girder of the great Singer Building. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Joke That Makes You Peevish 


F IT were not for wealth’s fool friends, or if people would 

always take a joke, there would be even less invidious 
prejudice against wealth in this country. 

For example, a branch railroad four hundred miles long 
was recently completed in the Northwest. It was a 
creditable piece of work. The dirt was accurately shoveled, 
so as to make a level roadbed, the ties properly placed and 
the rails laid exactly so far apart all the way. The 
achievement was celebrated at a public banquet, where 
the gentleman who promoted the branch in modest ex- 
pectation of earning a neat profit on the investment had 
the pleasure to see himself described, in letters of golden 
fire, as the ‘Empire Builder.” 

Contemplating this, a thoughtful contemporary— 
somewhat atremble with ecstatic devotion—observes: 
“We think we are entirely within the mark when we say 
that the Pacifie Northwest owes more to Mr. Hill than to 
any human being who ever lived.”’ 

Passing by the strict grammatical construction, which 
would imply that Mr. Hill is not a human being, this is 
the kind of thing that makes some citizens, albeit peace- 
ably inclined, turn peevish and look about for a brick. 
They think Shakespeare, Newton, Lincoln—to mention 
only a few at random—did as much for them as for people 
who live off the line of Mr. Hill’s railroad. A gentle im- 
putation to the contrary, instead of provoking laughter, 
really irritates them. 


The General Christmas Bounty 


JSUALLY you give a return for your Christmas pres- 
/ ent; and right-minded persons believe in paying 
their own way. Perhaps the righter-minded they are 
the more they fear the demoralizing effect of getting 
things without payment, and feel that the only true way 
to help the indigent man is to make him completely self- 
supporting, which is synonymous with self-respecting. 
Yet all of us take bounty; and if we are well-to-do we 
take rather more of it than our less fortunate neighbors 
can get. Beethoven puts nothing in the stocking of a man 
who hasn’t the price of a concert ticket. The well-to-do 
man gets a college education for his son at a tenth its cost. 
For five hundred dollars in tuition he gets five thousand 
dollars’ worth of instruction. The State, or Mr. Rocke- 
feller, makes up the deficit. Railroads make little on haul- 
ing sleeping-car and dining-car passengers. That superior 
service for the well-to-do is largely supported by profits 
from crowded day-coaches. High schools cost, per pupil, 
three times as much as elementary schools—to which 
alone, generally speaking, children of the less fortunate go. 
Other instances might be cited. Not that the well-to-do 
are becoming visibly “pauperized.’’ We would not sug- 
gest, as a holiday thought, that Mr. Carnegie endow a 
rescue. movement in their behalf. But the virtuous self- 
supporting doctrine has great limitations—which are 
appropriately remembered at this season. 


Some Stars of Empire 


jae CHICAGO this month was given a really wonderful 
- exhibition of inventions—a display of achievements 
of the human mind and hand which was also symbolic of 
mankind’s progress. One of the symbols, only two years 
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old, weighed sixteen hundred and ten pounds, while a 
whole carload of others averaged fourteen hundred and 
fifty pounds. These are known, technically, as steers; 
but there were-many sorts of massy beasts, meet to haul, 
clothe, nourish, lard and butter, “the paragon of animals.” 

With this fat-stock show compare a description of the 
state of agriculture in England not long after the Norman 
conquest: ‘‘ The stock was of such poor breed that a grown 
ox seems to have been little larger than a calf of the present 
day, and the fleece of a sheep often weighed less than 
two ounces. Many of the animals had to be killed before 
winter, as there was no proper fodder to keep them, and 
those that. survived were often so weak in the spring that 
they had to be dragged to pasture on a sledge. Though 
the fields were allowed to lie fallow every third year, they 
gave a yield of only about six bushels of wheat an acre, of 
which two bushels had to be retained for seed.”’ 

Here is a law of about the same period: ‘If a stranger 
go out of the highway, and he then neither shout nor blow 
a horn, he is to be accounted a thief, either to be slain or to 
be redeemed.’ By the materialistic theory of history we 
learn that the chubby pig and the ponderous steer are also 
signs and harbingers of the higher life. 


Going Ahead by Going Into Debt 


INCE consolidation, eleven years ago, the debt of 
New York City has nearly trebled, and it is now 
rather over two-thirds as much as the funded debt of the 
United States. The increase of more than four hundred 
millions in indebtedness since consolidation provokes 
some dolorous prophecies that the metropolis must be 
running headlong to ruin. 

Generally speaking, when the railroads are piling up 
indebtedness it is a sign of progress. It means that they 
are borrowing money on long time at low interest to make 
profitable improvements. Since 1898 their debt has in- 
creased four billions; but the money has been well laid 
out, for average dividends on railroad stocks have doubled. 
Every one realizes that if the roads are to keep up with 
the needs of the country they must constantly absorb 
fresh capital, go into debt more and more. In the first 
half of this year they issued half a billion of new bonds. 

Public debt, however, is commonly put in quite another 
category—and for no good reason. Its benefits are sel- 
dom capable of mathematical demonstration. To build 
bridges, roads, hospitals, libraries, water-works, scores of 
schoolhouses and so on, New York has borrowed so many 
hundred millions at about three and a half per cent. Over 
against the fixed charge you cannot set down the educa- 
tion of six hundred thousand children at so many cents per 
head per annum, and strike a bookkeeper’s balance. The 
balance is there, however. 

It is safe to say that any city that hasn’t gone into debt 
hasn’t lived up to its opportunities of usefulness. 


Insulting a Humble Brother 


E DON’T see why the poor scalper of theatre tickets 

should be used so harshly. All the newspapers take a 
rap at him periodically, even though they themselves have 
passes to the play, and about once a year the city council 
passes an ordinance threatening to put him in jail. No- 
body else in his class is so badgered. 

The sealper is simply a speculator. His function is 
exactly the same as that of the operator in wheat, cotton 
or stocks. His honorable purpose is to foresee that some- 
body, presently, will want a certain commodity, and to 
get to the commodity first—afterward permitting the con- 
sumer to take it off his hands at an agreeably enhanced 
price. 

His profit, like that of a gentleman who corners oats, is 
the due reward of his skill, judgment and celerity. To the 
production and consumption of dramas he contributes in 
exactly the same degree that his more famous colleague 
contributes to the production and consumption of oats. 
By suppressing the scalper, many a man who would have 
paid two dollars and a half for a ticket will get it for two 
dollars—a condition obnoxious to that theory of trade 
under which some highly-successful enterprises have 
developed, and plainly in derogation, moreover, of the law 
of supply and demand. 

We don’t see why the scalper should not plead laissez- 
jaire as well as any other speculator. When the press 
calls him a wart, and the council sternly prescribes acid, a 
great vocation is insulted in one of its humbler members. 


Taking Stock of the Year 


{Pee reviews of 1908 will be pitched in a minor key. 
Yet it was a notable year. If you can get a man 
nervous enough you can make him believe anything. Un- 
doubtedly the country was nervous; but not nervous 
enough to believe that it must abandon Government con- 
trol of big business or suffer perpetual hard times as a 
punishment for its contumacy. Speaking of the large 
majority, it cleaved to Teddy. That steadiness under 
adversity is significant. 
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The Socialist vote, it now appears, was hardly any 
larger than in 1904, although industrial depression might 
well have called out the maximum of discontent. De- 
scribing the condition which must result in Socialism, a 
recent and entirely acceptable statement says: ‘‘A small 
number of people, capitalists, possess as their exclusive 
property the land, mines, factories, railroads and other 
instruments by which goods are produced to satisfy 
human wants.” 

That does not describe a condition which obtains in the 
United States. That it does not. describe a condition 
which very many people see in prospect is a fair reading, 
we think, of the election returns. All the circumstances 
considered, the election was a memorable demonstration 
of conservatism, and, in the last analysis, conservatism 
means that a man is finding his conditions quite tolerable, 
For a decided majority to be in that state isn’t so bad. 


A House Divided Against Itself 


T SEEMS to be in the air that an attempt shall be made 


this winter to reform the rules of the House. Speaker 
Cannon is plainly of the opinion that the subject will re- 
main in the air. Very likely he is right. The question is 
essentially a simple one, being the same that confronts 
Haiti, Cuba, India and the Philippines—to wit, whether 
the House is capable of self-government. 


Now we believe firmly that every body of men pos- 


sesses, at least potentially, the capacity to govern itself. 
But personal observation of the workings of the House 
does not much encourage a belief that this capacity has 
there been developed to a practicable degree. Turn to the 
evidence. When the Haitian is given an opportunity to 
govern himself, what does he do? Too often he borrows a 
gun and shoots up his alderman. At every session the 
House enjoys a period of practically untrammeled liberty. 
It goes into Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union; the Speaker puts a substitute in the chair, 
and themembers can do pretty much as they please. What 
follows? Why, they consume days on end delivering long 


and uninteresting speeches, generally upon quite irrele-~ 


vant subjects, with no other aim ¢han to get them printed 
in the Record and distributed gratis among constituents. 
One cannot watch the House at these periods when it is 
governing itself without a sad doubt as to the result of 
extending its powers in that direction. 

When the House is able to reform its awful tendency to 


spout indifferent rhetoric we shall be more hopeful about — 


such reform of the rules as will make it a free body. 


The Indestructible Lords 


E HEAR again that the House of Lords must be 

abolished. But, of course, this can’t be done. For 
two centuries and a half England has been thundering in 
the index at the Upper Chamber, and, with one slight 
exception, it has always taken it out in thundering. 
Seventy years ago Macaulay was sure that “in a few 
years the House of Lords must go after Gatton and Old 
Sarum”’; and for quite that long nearly all enlightened 
British statesmen have seen the inconvenient anomaly 
of a hereditary chamber which, in the words of Sir 
William Harcourt, ‘‘represents nothing but the interests 
of a class, a very limited and very selfish class.” 

But it does not lie in the Anglo-Saxon nature to kill an 
institution. 
was due to the admixture of reckless Norman blood. It 
was not accidental that England achieved the Reforma- 
tion by setting up an ecclesiastical institution almost 
exactly like the one it overthrew. There always has been 
a House of Lords; the wisdom of the Fathers approved it. 

Without a House of Lords the British empire would be 
adrift upon a chartless and empirical sea. That House, in 
1893, threw out the Home Rule Bill by a vote of about 
nine to one. Lord Rosebery declared, in the ensuing 
election, that the real issue was between Peers and Com- 
mons—and the electorate simply overwhelmed the 
Liberal party, utterly Bryanized it, returning four hun- 
dred and eleven Unionists (on which side the Lords were) 
against one hundred and seventy-seven Liberals and a few 
scattering. As usual, there were complicating issues. But 
the movement to abolish the Lords has looked more 
dubious since then. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ The man who marries for money soon finds why it is 
called the sinews of war. 


€@ The girl who looks for a husband will find one, but she 
needn’t expect a reward. 


@ If youarerich you can afford to be good-natured, and if 
you are poor you can’t afford not to be. 


@ There is no reason in love; the reasons why a girl falls 
in love are the reasons why she shouldn’t. 


@ It takes talent to make good friends, but to cultivate 
enemies that are really worth while requires actual genius. 


Probably the gradual extinction of villeinage — 


es 


An Old Salt From Detroit 


R. CHARLES TANSEY, of Buffalo, New 
| V/ York, once submitted to Manager Lem Wol- 
cott a Great American Drama in which the 
prologue followed the second act. In defending this 
dramatic innovation Mr. Tansey stoutly contended 
that the proper place for any prologue is after the 
second act, so that people who get in late may know 
what the show is about. 

Radical as that departure from the accepted stand- 
ards may have been, it was no whit more radical 
than the step that is to be taken here. This story 
has two morals. Both from a business and an ar- 
tistie viewpoint this may seem prodigal. Ordinarily 
but one moral is incorporated in a story, and the 
other one is kept for another story; thus, if conditions 
are propitious, enabling the struggling author to put 
two across on the stern and rockbound editor, instead 
of one. Disdaining such subterfuges, the two morals 
that properly go with this illuminating narrative shall 
be incorporated in it, not only that the reading public 
may have its fullest meed of instruction, but, also, as 
a merited rebuke to that numerous class of authors 
who eliminate morals from their work entirely, and 
supply immorals liberally instead. 

Furthermore, it is deemed wise to reverse the ordi- 
nary practice of writers of tales with morals, and 
insert the morals at the beginning, instead of tack- 
ing them to the end; thus, in a measure, giving in- 
dorsement to Mr. Charles Tansey’s ideas about the 
prologue of his play. 

Wherefore, the morals are these: (1) Constant 


rapping wears away the hardest Secretary of the 


Navy, and (2) If a medal is desired, and there is no 
other way to get it, give it to yourself. 

Bearing in mind these two instructive and cogent 
truths, what do we find? We find that Mr. Truman 
H. Newberry, of Detroit, Michigan, is Secretary of 
the Navy, having stepped gracefully into that posi- 
tion on December first from his coign of 
vantage as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, where he has been cozily installed 
for some two years, awaiting, with such 
patience as he could command, the psycholog- 
ical moment and, also, the psychological T. 
Roosevelt, who was at one time Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy himself, but who, in the fullness of time, 
became the Army and the Navy and all the other works. 

So far as Mr. Newberry was concerned, it was but a 
matter of waiting. There never has been any doubt, from 
the moment he first clamped on the assistant secretary- 
ship, that he would be Secretary. That is what Mr. New- 
berry arrived on the spot for, and he came prepared with 
a full set of secretarial regalia. You see, Mr. Newberry is 
ahustler. He could foresee no war on the horizon whereby 
he, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, might be led to 
paths of glory via San Juan or whatever other hill it was. 
Consequently, he cast an eagle eye about, and decided the 
way to get his feet on his own particular path of glory was 
across the billowy form of Victor Howard Metcalf, then 
enjoying the emoluments of the Cabinet job that goes 
with the Navy. 

Victor Howard had been Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor and in Congress before that, but his is a gentle 
soul. He is painstaking and careful, but has none of the 
dash that goes with two hundred and fifty pounds of brawn 
nurtured in Detroit, the same being possessed by New- 
berry. Moreover, Newberry is a practical sailor, had been 
a volunteer naval officer in the Spanish War, had made a 
study of the Navy, has a few tons of money and was held 
in high regard at the White House. 

While Victor H. was fussing along in his department, 
mulling over things he didn’t know about and never 
would, Truman H. was giving an exact imitation of 
a live wire, during office hours, and spreading himself 
around in a social program at night wherein he over- 
looked no tricks. 


What Sympathy Will Do in Politics 


E WAS hustling, but scientifically, not rudely. When 
a large, conical gentleman from Detroit freights in a 
few cases of legal tender and sets about doing things in 
Washington society he finds that Washington society is 
responsive. Moreover, when a large, conical gentleman 
from Detroit shows a short, thickset person from Oyster 
Bay, New York, that he is in sympathy with all the thick- 
set person’s ideas about the Navy, upon which subject 
said thickset person has fourteen ideas a minute every 
working-day, that being his principal concern of all the 
governmental matters, the outcome isn’t hard to guess, 
especially as we must have young blood in the administra- 
tion of naval affairs. 


COPYRIGHTED BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The Large, Conical Gentleman From Detroit Who is in Sympathy With 
the Naval Plans of the Short, Thickset Person From Oyster Bay 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


To be sure, it took Newberry longer than it might, for he 
did not qualify in the cross-country tests. When he first 
got to Washington he was told to put on his old clothes 
and come over to the White House. He went. Thereupon, 
the President tried Newberry out for admission to the 
Palpitating Perambulators on Presidential Peregrinations. 
They started outgayly. Before nightfall the President had 
dragged Newberry through creeks, jumped him off crags, 
chased him up mountains, shooed him up trees, raced him 
along dusty roads, rolled him down hills and shoved him 
up perpendicular walls of rock. 

Newberry came home two miles behind the Presidential 
procession, went to bed for a week and never went out 
again. He is not built for it. 

If he had qualified it is quite likely he would have 
been Secretary of the Navy long ago, but he bided his 
time. Although he cannot turn a double somersault out of 
a treetop into Rock Creek, he did know how to do a few 
feats of tight-wire dancing and balancing, and practiced 
them assiduously, keeping up his liberal social campaign the 
while, and being always on the spot. The result was fore- 
ordained. One bright day, early in November, Victor 
Howard Metcalf, in true nautical style, walked the plank, 
clasping in his hand a letter saying how sorry the President 
was to accept his resignation, after his invaluable services 
to the country, but please hurry up, and good luck to you, 
and do not tarry, I pray thee. ‘ 

Thus it all worked out satisfactorily. Mr. Newberry 
is Secretary of the Navy, which is a good selection, too, 
in its way, for Newberry will be a good Secretary of the 
Navy. He isa keen business man and he knows about the 
needs of the service, having made that sort of thing his 
hobby. Moreover, he has courage and ideas of his own, 
and those are two attributes the Navy needs as much as 
any department of the Government that can be recalled. 
In common with the other members of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet he will hand in his resignation to President Taft 
on March fourth, next. Just now, when he has any leisure 
he devotes a few searching thoughts to the question: 
What will Taft do with that resignation? There are 
those who say it will be accepted, and that Newberry got 
his Cabinet membership for three months to let him down 
easily. There are others—but, who can read the mind of a 
President-elect ? 

Newberry’s father was a railroad owner and a car 
builder in Detroit. When the boy finished college the 
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father put him in business. He took to it naturally. 
He became a big man in Detroit’s business and 
financial circles. Meantime, he had a yacht, or 
yachts, and he took time to get a master’s license on 
the Great Lakes and another for the Atlantic Ocean. 
When the Detroit Naval Reserves were organized 
he interested himself in that organization, and 
naval-reserved with all his energy. After he became 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy it wasn’t long until 
he was in fact, if not by title, the real Secretary, 
although until his advent with title and appurte- 
nanees, the real Secretary of the Navy during the 
Roosevelt Administration has been T. Roosevelt and 
the apparent secretaries mere whispers in authority. 
Naval officers who wanted things went to the Presi- 
dent direct, but not, after Newberry arrived, until 
they had told Newberry about it. Now that he is 
the real Secretary he may get into the figurehead 
class himself, or he may not. Probably he will not. 
He has nerve enough and knowledge enough to get ' 
what is his. 


Pinning Medals on Detroiters 


S FOR that second moral: It is a long story, ora 
short one, just as you choose to make it, so let’s 
make it short. The Detroit Naval Reserves, includ- 
ing Newberry, enlisted in the Spanish War. They 
were assigned to the Yosemite. The Yosemite skit- 
tered along the Atlantic Coast, protecting the folks 
who were seeing Spanish ships in the offing when- 
ever the offing was to be seen. It was galling to 
the amateur heroes aboard, but necessary. The 
Yosemite officially never did get under fire, or in 
an engagement. The rules say no medals shall be 
given to heroes who were not under fire. Thus, the 
Detroiters got none. 

Still, Truman H. Newberry, one of the heroes, 
was on the job. The Detroiters claimed they were 
under fire from the San Juan land batteries. There 
was noreportof it. Newberry tried to get 
the medals. He failed. Then he became 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Where- 
upon the Detroiters got their medals. 
Simple, wasn’t it? Newberry is the Navy 
Department—medals granted —heroes satisfied ; 
everybody happy but the Spaniards, and, as 
the medals were not granted until January 19, 1906, 
they had time to forget—presto—change! 


Fairbanks and the Factory 


ICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS was campaigning 

in Indiana, making speeches from train ends. He 
stopped at a station in the centre of the State close by a 
big factory building. 

“My friends,” said the Vice-President, ‘‘I am glad we 
stopped here, close to that magnificent temple of industry 
I observe on myright. It is the Republican Administra- 
tion, the policy of protection, that has enabled you to 
maintain in your midst that magnificent symbol of pros- 
perity and good times. Vote for us and you will have not 
only one but a dozen of these great factories in your midst. 
They bring prosperity, are the children of prosperity, and 
the Republican party is responsible for them.” 

Then the train pulled out. Soon after the Vice-President 
returned to his car a local committeeman said: ‘‘ Mr. Vice- 
President, I think you laid it on a little thick about that 
factory. You see, it has been closed down for seven years 
and it broke everybody in the country before it quit.” 


The Ancestry of Ade 


(JERE ADE was introducing guests at a dinner in 
A Chicago once by making plays on their names, going 
back to the alleged derivations and poking fun at the 
names. He was getting along famously until it came time 
for him to be introduced. 

““Gentlemen,” said the man on Ade’s right. ‘This is 
George Ade—aid—assistance—help — relief —support — 
succor < 

That ended that. 


Robbing the Cradle 


ENATOR BEVERIDGE was speaking to an early- 
morning crowd in Huntington, Indiana. School had 

not been called because of the Senator’s visit, and the 
school-children were there with the grown-ups. 

Two or three disgusted Democrats walked by, scorning 
to stop and listen to the arguments. 

“Huh!” sniffed one. “Now what do you think of 
that? They had to let out school to get a crowd.” 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
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GREATEST LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS AND INTERESTING F 


O commemorate our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary we have issued a Star Anni- 

versary issue which contains the greatest list of contributors and interesting 
features ever published in one issue of amagazine. Read the list of famous writers, 
actors, poets, song writers and celebrities mentioned below. [Every one a Star 
—and each and every one is represented in this great Anniversary Number of 
the Woman’s World. We will send this Star issue free in accordance with our 
free introductory offer below to introduce the Woman’s World into new homes. 
Woman’s World has the largest circulation of any publication of azy kind in the 
world—over Two Million regular paid subscribers. The greatest writers in 
America now contribute to the Woman’s World, and this list of contributors and 
special features in the Star ‘Anniversary issue only will give you an idea of 
what a particularly live and interesting magazine the Woman’s World is today. It 
is the great low-priced National Magazine—The Magazine of the People. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


JANE ApDAMsS, of Hull House, Chicago. 
Rex Beacu, Author of ‘The Spoilers,” ‘“‘The 
Barriers,’’ etc. 
CHAUNCEY OLCcoTT, The Actor and Composer. 
REE HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, Author ‘‘Rohan’s 
ELLIOTT FLOWER Ghost,”’ ‘‘Hester Stanley’s Friends,”’ etc. 
GEORGE ADE, Writer and Dramatist. 
Forrest CrissEy, Writer and Advisory Editor 
Woman’s World. 
* Geo. BARR McCutcHeon, Author “‘ Brewster’s Mil- 
lions, “Graustarlk” 
Epwin W. Sis, U.S. District Attorney in Chicago. 
JosEpH MerpitL Patrerson, Author “A Little 
3rother of the Rich.” 
Evia W. PeEattig, Author “A Mountain Woman,” 
“The Edge of Things,” etc. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Writer and Poet. 
Ortiz Reap, Author ‘‘A Mountain Colonel,’ ‘‘The 
Jucklins,’’ etc. 
ROSWELL FreLp, Author ‘‘Madaline,” ‘Bitter 
Sweet,’’ etc. 
MAUDE RADFORD WARREN, Author. 
ANNA WARNER, Author of ‘‘The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary,” etc. 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, Author of “ Jewel,’’ “ Jewel 
Story Book,” ‘‘The Open Shutters,”’ etc. 
ELLIoTT FLOWER, Author of ‘‘ The Stones of Success.” 
WILLIAM HopGg, Star in ‘‘ The Man from Home.” 
GEORGE M. Conan, Actor, Dramatist and Composer 
2 of “Little Johnny Jones,” ‘‘Forty-Five Minutes 
ELIA W. PEATTIE from Broadway,” ‘‘The Talk of New York,” etc. 
: : EDWIN BALMER, Writer. 


“White Slave Trade of Today,” by Edwin W. Sims, United 
States District Attorney in Chicago. An account of the White Slave 
traffic of today by the official who has already obtained the convic- 
tion of many hundreds of the miserable creatures engaged in this 
“‘business,”’ and who, Mr. Sims says, ‘‘have reduced the art of ruining 
young girls to a national and international system.” Do you know 
that “White Slave” Trappers search the city and country towns for 
their victims and with what wiles they lure fair girls away? Mr. Sims’ 
words of warning and the facts he presents should be read by every 
mother and father in America. Mr. Sims was the government 
CouREne Oardiey prosecuting attorney in the famous $29,000,000 Standard Oil Case. 

Advisory Editor “The Sins of Society,” by Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson, author 

ar er of “A Little Brother of the Rich,” the greatest book sensation of the 

year. Mr. Patterson is an insider, and this article is a startling exposure of the follies and 
sins of the fashionable rich. : 

“Homes and Near Homes in the Far North,” by Rex Beach. Mr. Beach is the author 
of “ The Barriers,” a book which established a sales record of 50,000 copies in six weeks, in a 
panic year. He also wrote ‘‘The Spoilers,” which has an immense sales record. This 
sketch-story in the Woman’s World abounds with the rapid, moving-picture style of descrip- 
tion, the surprising touches of nature, the soul-stirring pathos so characteristic of Mr. Beach’s 
work. His serial stories for magazines bring him $10, 000.00. 


“How I Won First Prize in a $10,000 Beauty Contest,” by Miss Della Carson. Miss 
Carson was considered the most beautiful woman in America against 6,000 competitors. In 


STANLEY WATERLOO, Associate Editor of Woman’s 

World and Author ‘‘ The Story of Ab.” 

EmILy CALVIN-BLAKE, Writer. 

DELLA Carson, $10,000.00 Prize Beauty. 

Henry M. Hype, Editor Technical World. 

GEN. Cuas. K1nG, Author ‘‘ The Colonel’s Daughter.” 
Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, Author ‘‘Richard the 

Brazen,” and ‘‘The Ring and The Man,” now run- 

ning in the Associated Sunday Magazine Supple- 

ments. 
WiLL Payne, Author ‘‘The Story of Eva,” ‘Jerry 
the Dreamer,”’ etc. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER, Author‘‘The Joyful Life,’’etc. 
RosEtTTA, Famous Writer Essayist on Social Subjects. 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, former Vice-Prest. of the U.S. 
S. E. Kiser, Editor Woman’s World. j 
Ws. A. Evans, Com. Health, City of Chicago. 
HARRY VON TILZER, Composer of ‘‘ Down Where the 

Wurzburger Flows,” ‘‘In the Sweet Bye and Bye.”’ 

JoHN KENDRICK BANGs, Writer and Poet. 

ELsIE JANIS, Actress. 

FRANK L. STANTON, The Sweet Singer of the South. 

WIiLsur D. Nespit, Author ‘‘The Gentlema:: Rag- 
man.” 

FRANK PIXLEy, Dramatist, Author of ‘‘ King Dodo,” 

“Prince of Pilsen,’’ etc. 

Maup BALLINGTON BootH, of the Volunteers of 

America. 

All of these famous Authors, Actors, Poets, 
Editors, Composers, Celebrities, Cause workers and 
public officials are contributors to this one issue of the 
WOMAN’S WORLD —the Star Anniversary Issue. 


FEATURES 


this article she tells the story of how she entered the Contest and all about 
herself, and how she retains the appearance of a girl of seventeen whereas 
she is nearly thirty. Miss Carson conducts the Beauty Culture Depart- 
ment regularly in the Woman’s World. 


“A Pot of Irish Porridge,” by Chauncey Olcott. In this inspiring 
contribution Mr. Olcott relates his experience in “ getting on the stage’’; 
how he wrote ‘“‘Ragged Robin,” “My Irish Rose,” Songs,etc. It deals 
with the music and romance of Ireland and is full of intimate, personal 
touches, and anecdotes of how this Prince of Irish Actors has, himself, 
lived a romanceful life of comedy and pathos. 


“Why Girls Go Astray,” by Edwin W. Sims—a second ‘‘ White 
Slave” article strictly from the viewpoint of the lawyer, who finds him- 
self called upon, as an officer of the law, to deal with this delicate and 
difficult subject. In this article Mr. Sims states he has received many 
letters from fathers and mothers since he commenced writing for the 
Woman’s World whose fears and suspicions “ were aroused by the warning 
that the girl who left her home in the country, gone up to the city and 
does not come home to visit, needs to be looked up.”” These cases have 
been investigated and some of the results are published in his article 
“Why Girls Go Astray.” 


“His Bravest Deed,’ by General Charles King, author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” “The General’s Double,” etc., and one of the best- 
known writers in America. y 
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AN INVITATION Woman’s World is printed in four colors with separate cover, folded and assembled cémplete on one press at a speed of 200,000 copies per day. The papers 
: are then carried by automatic carrier to one rotary trimmer, then by carrier to combination automatic addressing and mailing machines. The Two Million 
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“Wolves That Prey on Women,” by Jane Addams of the Hull 
House, Chicago. Miss Addams is regarded by millions of thoughtful 
people as the foremost woman of America and is noted the world 
over for her untiring work for humanity. Every reader of this 
advertisement should read this warning article in the Star Anni- 
versary issue of the Woman’s World by Miss Addams. 

“The Stage Struck Girl,” by Elsie Janis, the youngest Actress 
on the American stage. 

“A Word About Wayward Girls,” by Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh, 
Superintendent Illinois State Training School for Girls. ‘“‘The girl who 
has once gone wrong will never go right; there’s no use trying to bring 
her back into the straight and narrow path again.” Mrs. Amigh writes 
that this is what the world says. She proves that it is not the case. 

“The Most Interesting Thing in the World,” a fascinating sym- 
posium by George Ade, George Barr. McCutcheon, Forrest Crissey 
and William Hodge. 

“Love Making in Foreign Lands,” by Frank L. Pixley, author 
of ‘King Dodo,” ‘“The Burgomaster,” ‘“ Prince of Pilsen,” etc. 

“Time’s Defeat” and “The Empty Bowl,” by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, the “Poet of Passion.” 

“The Kingbirds,” Stanley Waterloo’s latest story and a charm- 
ing bit of fiction. 

“A Tear Vase,” by Elia W. Peattie, a beautiful little sketch in 
story form. 

“The Phantom Cab,” a vivid and very cleverly conceived story 
by Elliott Flower, perhaps the only author who ever enjoyed the 
distinction of having twelve separate short stories printed in the 
Century Magazine in one year. 

“For the Heart is Ever Young,” by Emily Calvin-Blake, a story 
about love that will fill your heart with more sweetness. 

“On Watch,” a poem by John Kendrick Bangs—the famous 
poet-humorist. 

“Cupid Well Disguised,” by Anne Warner, author of ‘‘ Rejuve- 
nation of Aunt Mary.” 

“A Medicinal Christmas,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford, an author 
of whom it is said “she never wrote anything but what was good.” 
A story of a girl’s love, struggles and success. 

“The Old Homes and the New,” by the Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
former Vice-President of the United States. A comparison of the 
modern home life with that of fifty years ago. 

“Binding Up the Broken Hearted,” by Maud Ballington Booth 
of the Volunteers of America. An original article telling some inter- 
esting facts and experiences of her work among the men and women 
in penitentiaries. 

“The Identity of Mary,” by Maude Radford Warren. The ‘‘Mary”’ 
of this charming story worked in a department store and life wasn’t 
exactly a path of roses unless she used herimagination. This she did— 
perhaps once too often—but read the story and see how it worked. 

“The Woman of It,” by Opie Read, probably the most popular 
and certainly one of the most delightful of American story tellers, 


“The Star Anniversary issue of the Woman’s World is indeed a Star 
number.’’—Washington Post. 

‘“‘We have never examined a magazine that contained so many great 
and well known names and so many striking articles as the Anniversary 
issue of the Woman’s World.””—Omaha News. ‘ 

“The revelations made by United States District Attorney Sims in the 
Woman’s World should be given as wide a currency as possible.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 

““The Woman’s Worldis a great magazine. Their Star issue contains an 
unparalleled array of literary talent and strong features.’ —St. Paul News. 

“The Woman’s World has issued a Star Anniversary issue which 
contains contributions by some forty ‘Stars’ in different walks of life.’”’— 
Chicago Journal. 

“(We desire to ask permission to publish the article entitled ‘The White 


ABOUT FUTURE ISSUES 


Every issue of the Woman’s World during 1909 will be noteworthy. Space will 
permit only a few references to what will be published in the next few issues: 
“The Glooming Ghost,’ a new two part serial, by Geo. Barr McCutcheon, You 
will not be able to read any new short stories by Mr. McCutcheon unless you 
read the Woman’s World. Three new short stories by Cyrus Townsend Brady ; 
two new short stories by Rex Beach. New musical hits by Abe Holzman, author 
of “ Smoky Mokes,” ‘Uncle Sammy,” etc., Felie F. Feist and Joel P. Corin, 
authors of ‘‘ Aren’t You the Girl I Met at Sherry’s,’’ Mabel McKinley and others. 


“*Does the Modern Comic Opera Educate?”’ by Geo. M. Cohan. ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Cave Man,” six complete related short stories by Stanley Waterloo, author 
of ‘‘The Story of Ab.”” ‘‘New Arkansas Traveler Stories,’’ each complete in itself, 
by Opie Read, the originator of the Arkansas travelers. “A Maid of Millions,” by 
One. How a girl who has unlimited money spends her life, what she does from 
the time she awakens in the morning until she sleeps at night. How she lives 
in luxury almost beyond the dreams of most people. ‘One Path to Ruin,” by Hon, 


Introductory Offer 


for a year’s subscription to this great national magazine. 


news stands, 


PRESS COMMENTS 


Free Offer—In order to introduce the Woman’s World to 
our readers and to demonstrate that it is an unparalleled 
magazine for the low price asked, we will send our remarkable Star Anniversary issue, contain- 
ing stories, songs, poems, articles and essays by all the writers and contributors referred to in 
this advertisement, free and postpaid at once to all who will send us now only 25 cents 

Use the coupon. ym 
Subscribers living in the city of Chicago, Canada and foreign countries must 
send 25 cents additional (fifty cents in all), to cover extra cost of postage. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 46-48 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
NOTICE to ADVERTISERS and SUBSCRIBER 


Each of the two million copies sent direct from publication office in a separate wrapper. 


who has the rare faculty of blending delicious humor with fascinat- 
ing romance. . 

“How Chico Saved $6,000,” by Roswell Field, of whom the 
critics say “He writes English as pure and charming as Hawthorne’s.” 
He is a brother of the late Eugene Field, the famous “Poet of 
the Children.” 

“Should Girls be Permitted to Marry Old Men,” by Rosetta. 

“How to Manage a Wife,” by Rosetta. 

“How to Manage a Man,” by Rosetta. 

“What Type of a Man Does a Woman Want?” by Rosetta. 

“The Christian Science Faith,” by Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham. 

“The Sins of His Fathers,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady. author 
of “A Little Traitor to the South,” “Richard the Brazen,” etc. A 
powerful story dealing with “The Sins of the Fathers visited unto 
the third and fourth generation.” 

“The Belles of the Barbers’ Ball,” a new and heretofore unpub- 
lished song, words and music complete, by George M. Cohan, author 
of “ Yankee Doodle Boy,” “So Long Mary,” ‘Give My Regards 
to Broadway,” etc. 5 

“The Stories That Mother Told Me,” by Harry Von Tilzer, new 
song with words and music complete by the composer of such big 
musical hits as “‘ Taffy,”’ “All Aboard for Dreamland,” etc. ‘ 

“Marvels of Modern Mechanics and Science,” by Henry M. 
Hyde, Editor of the Technical World Mazazine and an author of 
wide reputation. 

“The Warp and Woof of Romance,” by Margaret E. Sangster, 
the most celebrated writer about affairs of the home on this 
Continent. 

“The Love Potion,” by Edwin Balmer, the author of the 
brilliant “Wireless” stories which appeared in Tor Saturpay 
EvENtING Post. Mr. Balmer appeared upon the literary horizon as 
a result of the first Collier’s Prize Story Contest. 

“My Ideas of Heroines,” by Will Payne, the eminent writer. 

“Dirty Air is Death,” by Dr. William Evans, Commissioner of 
Health of the City of Chicago. Dr. Evans is regarded as one of the 
most eminent of physicians in all matters relating to “ home health.” 

“It? and Little Willie,” by S. E. Kiser, author, poet and 
humorist of the Chicago Record-Herald. 

“When She’s Away,” a poem by Frank L. Stanton, sweet singer 
of the Southland. 

“The Songs We Sing at Twilight,” a poem by Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
whose reputation as a poet and humorist is known to the whole 
reading public of America. 

“The Autophobia Scourge,” an interesting treatise dealing with 
the subject of automobiles and mortgages, by George B. Forrest, 
Editor of the Woman’s World. 3 

@_All of these features appear in the Star Anniversary issue of 
the Woman’s World, which is offered free to acquaint new readers 
with the exceptional merit of this publication. 
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U. 8. District Attorney 
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Editor Woman’s World 


Slave Trade of Today.’ We desife to extend to you our personal thanks for the publication of this 
fearless article.’ —The Rocky Mountain Rescue,Home, Denver. 

“‘We thank you for the Woman’s World. The articles by Mr. Sims must do great good.” — 
The lilinois Vigilance Ass’n, Chicago. 

“Hon. Edwin W. Sims, Joseph Medill Patterson, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Geo. Ade, Maud 
Ballington Booth, and forty other well known people all contribute to one issue of a Chicago 
Magazine in celebration of its T'wenty-Fifth Anniversary. The Woman’s World is to be congratu- 
lated.” — St. Joseph Star. : 

“One issue of a Magazine containing contributions from forty different people, every one with 
whom the average reader is familiar, is an unusual occurrence. The Star Anniversary number of 
the Woman’s World has this honor.” —Washington Times. 

“More good reading by well known men and women is to be found in the Star issue (one 
number) of the Woman’s World, Chicago, than is to be found in many high-priced magazines 
for a year.”’—Minneapolis News. 
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COUPON 


Woman’s World 


46-48 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago 


Edwin W. Sims. ‘‘What is Sweeter than Irish Music,’ a new song by Chauncey 
Olcott, Irish star and author of ‘‘ Day Dreams,”’ etc. 

“Education by Machinery,” by Robert B. Armstrong, former Asst. Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. ‘‘The Story of a Simple Life,” by Maude Radford 
Warren. Two thrilling’boy stories, ‘‘The Phantom Wolf’’ and ‘‘ From the 
Neck of the River Thing,” by the famous Chicago boy author, Dwight 
Mitchell Wiley. 

Woman’s World is edited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterloo 
and Geo. B. Forrest. Well printed and illustrated with photo- 
graphic picture coverin colors. Excellent Departments ably edited 
on Embroidery, Novel Home Entertainments, Poultry, Garden, 
Beauty Culture, Children, Kitchen, Home Council, Dressmaking 
with illustrations in colors,and Prof. Puzzler with over 1,000 
free prizes monthly. _Woman’s World is the greatest 
reading value today. Read the following free offer. 


Enclosed find 25 cents for 


WOMAN’S WORLD one year. 
Send me extra and in addition 
at once your Star Anniversary issue, 
containing all of the features and contri- 
butions you advertise 


Name _- , _ 


Address pes ee = 


Woman’s World 
is not sold on 


Date- 
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T RETAIL, common sewing needles 
come twenty-five in a packet. At 
wholesale they are sold by the thou- 

sand, prices ranging from fifty cents for the 

cheapest grades up to a dollar-forty for the 

best. Ten thousand sewing needles is a 

large order, and in the best grades amounts 

to but thirteen or fourteen dollars. 

Some years ago a jolly, fat salesman went 
through the Middle West with a line of 
sewing needles, and nothing else. He 
would visit a town of eight hundred popu- 
lation, and when he left there might be 
three merchants there who had each 
bought one hundred thousand sewing 
needles from him. 

Eight hundred people will be divided 
into not two hundred families. Therefore, 
if each family in that town should purchase 
needles at the wholly preposterous rate of 
five packets a year, it is easily seen that by 
a little work between trains the fat sales- 
man had provided for the needs of this 
town for at least twelve years to come, and 
more likely twenty. 

In selling needles on this scale there are 
certain points to be observed. The fat 
man observed them. For example, mer- 
chants usually test needles by pressing 
them between the fingers. If the sample 
snaps, it is good steel. If it bends, the 
contrary. The fat man had considerable 
trouble with his samples at the outset, 
because quite a number of them would 
bend. So he solved that problem by 
carrying competitors’ needles in his sample 

“What make of needles do you handle?” 
he inquired. 

The merchant told him. 

“Try those and see if they’re not better,” 
suggested the fat man, handing out half 
a dozen needles of the very brand the 
merchant sold. If they snapped nicely he 
exclaimed: 

“You don’t want any better goods than 
those, do you?” 

But competitors’ needles bent about as 
often as his own. When this happened he 
triumphantly exhibited the packet: 

“That’s the kind of stuff you’ve been 
trying to sell. Now let me show you some 
real needles.” 

To unload four years’ supply he talked 
buoyantly about possibilities, persuading 
the merchant that he ought to make a bid 
for more patronage by putting in a larger 
assortment of better goods. 

“Ts your business coming—or going?” 
reasoned the fat salesman. ‘Do you want 
to grow—or stand still? Why buy and sell 
like a pedler when you can get a merchant’s 
prices and terms?”’ 

With a hundred thousand needles he 
offered to throw in a cabinet to hold them 


A 


“That’s the 
Kind of 
Stuff You’ve 

Been Trying to Sell. 

Now Let Me Show You 

Some Real Needles”’ 
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Some Side Lines and Snide Lines 


—anornamenttoanystore. If 
that didn’t close the deal he 
offered four months’ credit. 
Was there still hesitation? 
Well, he had yet another in- 
ducement. At the end of four 
months, when the bill came 
due, his house would take back 
all needles returned in good 
condition. This whole proposi- 
tion, he urged, was an intro- 
ductory offer, to get new 
business for his house. The fat 
salesman talked as though he 
meant to come back to that 
town again and again. 
But he never came back. 
The merchant who took a 
hundred thousand needles at 
four months would have fully 
ninety-nine thousand still on 
hand when the bill came due. 
He tried to take advantage of 
the return offer. Then the jolly, 
fat salesman’s house explained 

(and there was a fine-print 

clause in the contract covering 
this point) that it hadn’t ex- 
actly meant every little packet 
of needles could be returned. 
Oh, dear, no! That would be no way to 
do business! It accepted only such needles 
as were shipped back in unbroken pack- 
ages of one thousand. 

Alas! His packages were all broken, and 
the stock tossed and scattered. For the 
day his shipment came in the merchant 
had neatly distributed the whole hundred 
thousand in the orderly compartments of 
his cabinet. That was why the cabinet was 
thrown in. 

This is a typical incident in retail ex- 
perience. The salesman who never comes 
back, and never means to, victimizes at 
least one merchant in the average town 
once a month, and his schemes are infinitely 
varied except in one important particular 
— there is always a hole big enough to let 
the seller out of the bargain. 


Playing the Joker 


Ask the average small merchant what 
he considers the most grievous handicap 
in his business, and the reply will almost 
invariably be, ‘‘competition.’’ Statistics 
compiled by one of the great commercial 
agencies, however, attribute less than two 
per cent. of the retail business failures to 
competition. More than half the disasters 
are. attributed to “incompetence” and 
“lack of capital.” Wholesale houses 
supplying the retailer put their own inter- 
pretation on these causes, and say that 
both may be traced to injudicious buying. 
The merchant who fails may have given so 
much attention to bargaining that five to 
ten per cent. of the merchandise leaving his 
store went out without record, and was 
never billed to his customers, or paid for. 
That’s incompetence. He gave three times 
as much time to buying as to selling, with 
the outcome that the sheriff found all his 
money tied up in unsalable junk, and all 
his credit, too. That’s where the capital 
went. 

When it comes to selling, competition 
may hurt. But, in buying, the shrewd 
merchant finds competition a genuine 
benefit. For it provides around him a 
group of experimenters who will try out 
the schemes and swindles of the mercantile 
world. If capable of profiting by example, 
all he need do is watch. 

An elderly German philosopher runs a 
drug and novelty store in one of the small 
towns of Pennsylvania. In business many 
years, he is so shrewd a buyer that very 
often the jolly, fat needle salesman finds 
Herr Schulte backing gracefully out of the 
hole in the bargain that was left for the 
exit of his own house, 

The needle bargain was offered him, for 
example, after he had seen the principle 
worked out by the grocer across street on 
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a purchase of toilet soap. Herr Schulte 
agreed to take the hundred thousand 
needles at a close price, the ornamental 
cabinet, the four months’ credit, and. the 
rest of it. But he made his own bargain. 
One thousand needles he purchased out- 


right, and to these the cabinet was added 


as a gift, on condition that the remaining | 


ninety-nine thousand needles be placed in 
his store on commission. This was a very 
different purchase from the grocer’s, who 
had become the owner of his toilet soap the 
moment it came into his store. The needle 
salesman pulled a long face at the prospect 
of altering his magnificent offer in this 
manner, but finally closed the deal in the 
belief that his house would be able to take 
care of Herr Schulte when the matter of 
payment came up. When that time came 
round, though, the merchant showed the 
collector that none of the ninety-nine 
thousand needles had been sold yet. 

“Well, I'll tell you how we’re willing to 
arrange with you,’ said the collector 
smoothly. ‘‘Pay us a little on account — 
even a dollar, to prove good faith.” 

“Nota cent,’ said the merchant. ‘‘ That 
would makemethe owner of those needles.”’ 

“But I must make some sort of return to 
my house.” 

“‘Charity begins at home.” 

Then the collector blustered, swore, 
threatened suit and tried to frighten the 
merchant. Presently he scratched through 
the pharmacist, through the philosopher, 
and reached the real Deutscher underneath. 
Herr Schulte ordered him out of the store, 
told him that if the goods were not removed 
he’d charge rent on them, cursed the col- 
lector and his house. That wound up the 
deal. The merchant kept the cabinet. 

‘“With such fakirs, at times, nothing will 
do but plain speaking. Ah! when I began 
this business, my friend, I was an educated 
gentleman. But now 12% 

On another occasion a strange salesman 
walked in with an exceptional bargain in 
cigars—two hundred ten-centers for eleven- 
fifty, and a patent cigar-cutter thrown in. 
That face was familiar, somehow. While 
trying to place it in memory Herr Schulte 
examined the samples. Cigars—worth not 
more than one-seventy, wholesale. The 
patent cutter—aha! 

““This is undoubtedly a bargain,’’ he said 
innocently, ‘“‘but I am overstocked with 
cigars just now. Have you shown this to 
the barber on the opposite corner ?”’ 

One glance across the street and the 
strange salesman shut his samples and 
silently slipped out a rear door. Now he 
remembered where he was. Three years 


ago he had sold such an outfit to the bar- | 


ber. His patent cutter fell to pieces in 
three days, and the Brevas Malodoras 
killed all the barber’s ten-cent trade. The 
barber was standing in the door of his shop. 
His memory was working, too. He looked 
over toward the drug-store, and there was 
blood in his eye. 

About the shoddiest swindle ever brought 
to that town, according to Herr Schulte, 
was the Chicago jewelry fraud. A com- 

eting druggist had slowly built up a small 
on: two blocks down Main Street. 
His little frame store was mortgaged for 
sixteen hundred dollars. To help along, 
his wife did fancy sewing. A persuasive 
salesman came there one day and interested 
this druggist in jewelry as a side line. 
While a man waited for a prescription it 
would be the easiest thing in the world for 
the druggist’s wife to sell him a pair of 
cuff-links for himself or a chain for his wife. 
The salesman’s house not only furnished a 
full line of the most salable jewelry, but 
gave several months’ credit and shipped a 
handsome showease with the goods. Prof- 
its were enormous. This struggling com- 
petitor signed a contract, got his jewelry 
and showcase, and then the ‘‘joker”’ was 
played. 

By the contract the druggist had agreed 
to sign notes amounting to three hundred 
dollars within ten days after the goods were 
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Will 
You 
Risk 


for a Shoe Lace 
whose tip will 
never smash 
off, pull off or 
grow shiny? LO 


If you will, spend the amount with your 
shoe man or favorite dry goods, notion or 
general store today — or, if they cannot sup- 
ply you, send 5c to us—for one pair of 


Farah CONGDON 
A Var CPAP PATENT 


CLOTH- 


COVERED TIP Shoe Laces 


These are by far the best and neatest shoe lace made. 
They wear beyond the limit, hold their beautiful, 
glossy color and are positively without tip troubles 
of any kind. Wear one pair of FLETCHER’S 
Congdon Patent Cloth-Covered Tip Shoe Laces and 
you'll never afterward have any other kind. They 
are more economical and comfortable, and, what is 
still more important, they are 
more dressy and neat than any 
shoe lace you have worn. 


Men’s, Women’s or Children's 
size— 36, $0, 45,54 in.— regular 
tubular style, as shown below, 
black or tan—Sc. 


Ask your dealer, or send 
5c today, for a pair of 
these laces. If yourdeal- 
er hasn’t them, he’ll be 
glad to get them for you 
next time if you ask. 


Oxfords (30 in. long, 1 in. wide, 
grosgrain or ribbed, silk imita- 
tion), 15c; high finish flat 
braid, % im. wide, 10c—any 
length, black or tan. 


FLETCHER’S are the largest man- 
ufacturers of shoe and corset laces in 
the world, and the Congdon Patent 
Tip Shoe Lace is one of their best 


products. Do not forget to get a 
sample pair of your dealer or from us 
— 5c per pair. 


Fletcher Mfg.Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Clinchers” 
defy the ice 


They make slippery 
= walks and hillsas safe as 
the floor in your home. 
With them on your shoe- 
heels you simply can’t slip. 
§| Can be worn indoors with- 
out injury to carpets. 
Attached in halfa minute 
—no nails, screws, rivets, 
fe] straps. Invisible. Com- 
f4 fortable. 
| “Little Clinchers” 
Fy are better than accident 
| insurance—they prevent 
e| you getting hurt. 
Steel, with specially 
=| hardened points 


25c a Pair 


At Hardware, Shoe, or 
Department stores. Or, 
postage free, by 

American Sales Co. 
26 Bible House, N.Y.City 
Dealers: Write for prices 


YUCATAN (anaes snd most Pichresaue 


THE Monuments of Prehistoric Art 


in all the Americas. 
EGYPT 


Via Ward Line from New York 


of the WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Write to the Ward Line, Pier 14, East River, Dept. A, or 
YUCATAN TOUR BUREAU, P. 0. Box 2, Progress, Yucatan, Mexico 


The Universal Cabinet 


for Machinists, Electricians, Merchants. For 
Business Houses and Homes. For everyone 
with many small articles. It’sasystematizer 
and the most convenient article ever pos- 
sessed. The cabinet is substantial and well 
finished. The drawers are 8x3x2%4 inches. 
Three removable partitions in each drawer. 
Cabinet with 25 drawers, $6. Cabinet with 
50 drawers, $10. 100-drawer Cabinet, $18. 


The American Fixture & Mfg. Co.,Troy,Ohio 


received. Thiscontract was purposely held 


back in Chicago, however, until the ten 


days had expired. Then it became a due- 
bill for three hundred dollars, according 
to the terms, Repebie immediately. Two 
weeks later a collector began hounding the 
victim, demanding the whole payment, and 
threatening to sue. The new druggist 
came crying to his competitor: 

“Tt will ruin me! What shall I do?” 

On Herr Schulte’s advice the wife man- 


aged the affair. Obviously the purpose of 


- compromise payment. 


the Chicago house was to force some sort of 
One hundred dol- 
lars would have yielded a profit on such 


_ junk. The wife laughed in the collector’s 


ed 


. 


- central city districts, away from the 
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- numbers alone there were not enough 


face, told him that the business was in her 
name, and finally compromised the transac- 
tion by paying twenty dollars for ‘‘ex- 
penses,”’ returning the goods. 

Not every merchant gets out of such 
corners as easily, though, and after a round 
sum of money has been extorted there is 
still the worst part of the swindle to be 
dealt with. For the shoddy goods must be 


disposed of, and one showcase filled with . 


such brass jewelry can damage a merchant’s 
reputation in the community for years to 
come. 

There are very good reasons why these 
shady schemes succeed year after year. 
They have in them the elements of success. 
Their appeal is sound. No matter how 
tricky the strange salesman may be, or how 
worthless his junk, he can always persuade 
merchants because he utters solid mercan- 
tile truths. ‘‘Add a new line—transact 
more business,’ is his argument. That 
argument is in harmony with advanced 
retail tendencies. 

A century or so ago the jeweler was an 
actual maker of timepieces, plate and 
precious ornaments. The hardware man 
made locks. The publisher was a printer. 
All had shops adjacent to their workrooms 
where products were displayed and sold. 


New Outlets for New Goods 


To-day, however, the merchant is no longer 
a manufacturer with a selling annex, but 
a distributor of goods so varied that no 
single manufacturing concern could make 
for the tiniest retail business, even though 
it had the resources of the Steel Trust. The 
successful merchant now distributes, build- 
ing up selling business alone, abandoning 
the old “‘ trade lines” that are largely a tra- 
dition of the days when every merchant 
was a manufacturer, and making the retail 
store a channel through which will flow, not 
only the largest possible volume of mer- 
chandise for the capital employed, but also 
the widest range. The department store 
distributes, and so does the catalogue 
house. Even the manufacturer is becom- 
ing an accessory to distribution, though he 
does not sell to the public direct. For on 
one hand he is driven along by the necessity 
for marketing an enormous output, and on 
the other pulled along by the consuming 
public, with its vastly greater ap- 
petite for commodities under the 
modern factory system. 

Consider the dollar watch, a true 
“Yankee notion.” 

When the first crude pocket-clock 
was developed in Connecticut to retail 
at one dollar there was still a good 
sale in this country for a certain 
patent, adjustable watchkey which 
would fit any watch. This sold for a 
dollar, too. Given a fairly reliable 
pocket timepiece for the price of a 
watchkey, it was not difficult to see 
that a wider outlet must be found 
than existed in the jewelry stores that 
had grown along lines established 
when the jeweler made a few dozen 
timepieces yearly for the noble and 
the wealthy. Here was a‘‘ticker”’ for 
everybody, and it would have to be 
placed where everybody could get it. 

There are to-day, in this country, 
about twenty-two thousand retail 
jewelry stores, of which not more than 
seven thousand are classed as ‘‘respon- 
sible.” Many of them are in the 


farmer, the laborer, the factory hand. 
When this novelty first appeared,. 
jewelers were a bit distrustful. Some 
doubted its reliability, others feared it 
would hurt sales of fine watches. In 


jewelers to give distribution. 

But there are a hundred and fifty 
thousand general and novelty stores 
in the United States, twenty-two thou- 
sand responsible druggists, seventeen 


‘health in the business. 
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thousandresponsible hardware dealers,three 


‘thousand department stores, thousands of 


newsdealers. Salesmen were sent to show 
such merchants how toadd watches asa side 
line. In fifteen years the sales of these dol- 
lar timepieces have run up to twelve thou- 
sand daily, of which about one-quarter go 
abroad. Perhaps seventy-five thousand 
retailers, big and little, are selling this side 
line to-day. 

As a buyer, the retail merchant is fre- 
quently visited by salesmen with side lines 
of this character—men representing re- 
sponsible houses. An important detail in 
present-day retail purchasing is the con- 
sideration of side lines. First comes the 
question of whether a given side line can be 
added profitably. Does the merchant’s 
community want it? Can it be taken up 
without rousing strong competition? When 
added to stock, there is the work of devel- 
opment, both in selling and in buying. In 
sales, there may be especially favorable 
local conditions that make it possible to 
build such a line into an important business. 

A newsdealer, for instance, stocked a 
dozen dollar watches in the belief that he 
might sella few every month. Hisisa tiny 
stand. But it is near a trolley company’s 
sheds. During the first week he learned 
that motormen and conductors, like all 
men who work around electrical apparatus, 
carry the cheapest watches obtainable, for, 
in such occupations, a fine chronometer is 
as easily ‘“‘shocked”’ and ruined as a cheap 
clock-watch. On a dollar timepiece the 
loss is small. This newsdealer now sells 
several dozen weekly, and does a good 
business every pay-night. 

Adding a side line involves study of that 
new market, its goods, the firms making 
the most reliable and newest things. Side 
lines in retail buying are synonymous with 
For the merchant 
who makes them successful is doing much 
more than enlarging the basis of his busi- 
ness. His experiments with new goods 
lead him to experiment with old as well. 
The opportunities he finds for building new 
trade lead to shrewd, close buying. None 
of his capital is tied up long in dead stock, 
for he wants all hisresources for experiments 
and the development of new lines. 

Manufacturers and jobbers will heip him 
to some extent in this development, bring- 
ing certain lines ready to be stocked. But 
one good side line often leads to others, 
and often the retail merchant sees oppor- 
tunities that escape manufacturers. 

A small druggist bought some souvenir 
post-cards when the craze was young, 
chiefly because they came on a convenient 
display rack. This was a “silent sales- 
man.” It showed its goods, named its own 
prices, and let people wait on themselves 
when the druggist was compounding. 
While a customer waited for his prescrip- 
tion the post-card rack gave him something 
to look at. Much of the novelty trade of 
Germany has been built up through such 
silent salesmen. English shears of the best 
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quality, for instance, but wrapped in brown 
paper and carried in drawers, have been 
widely displaced in England’s own colonies 
by German shears, half as good value, but 
stuck on display cards and kept in sight. 
In time this druggist’s post-card trade 
became a tidy little department, and a girl 
was hired to run it. To keep the girl busy 
he added books, beginning with a small 
line of vest-pocket manuals, telling how to 
weigh and measure, how to spell and pro- 
nounce, how to write a love-letter, how to 
think. These came on racks, too, To-day 
that drug-store has a growing book busi- 
ness. Book publishers complain that the 
bookstore is apparently being driven out of 
existence, and with it their outlet for 
reaching the reading public. Yet it is said 
that no publishing house has thus far 
experimented with possibilities for intro- 
ducing books on the heels of the widely- 
distributed post-eard. 

Broadly speaking, there are only two 
kinds of sellers who approach the retail 
merchant. One is the wholesale house 
that wants to cultivate him as an outlet, 
carry stock for him, help him with credit, 
and see him grow for its own good. That 
house is his friend. The other is the free- 
lance salesman who would load him up 
with as much of a few commodities as he 


can be persuaded to purchase, by fair | 
means or foul—in other words, his enemy. | 


The retail merchant, rather curiously, does 
not distinguish clearly between these two 
kinds of sellers, because his anxiety to 
obtain low prices and good discounts blinds 
him to their different motives. His anxiety 
to buy at lowest prices, even if he has to 
overstock in dangerous degree to get them, 
rests in turn on his efforts to meet com- 
petition of department stores and other 
rivals who purchase in great quantities. 
The department and syndicate chains of 
stores draw trade by making cut prices in 
some new assortment of merchandise every 
day. The little retail merchant tries to 
follow, and naturally follows at a distance. 


The Druggists’ Buying Club 
A certain retail druggist in New York 


City has a plan for meeting such competi- 


tion that involves a cut price on only 
half a dozen well-known articles in daily 
use. His price on these “leaders” is 
practically below their cost to the little 
merchant who buys in small lots. He 
sells them at that price all year round, and 
varies them with other leaders on which 
prices may be cut for six months at a 
stretch. Thus, instead of wasting capital 
and energy on fresh leaders each day, he 
gets the cumulative benefit from a few 
articles that people know can always be 
bought very cheaply at his store. ‘These 
leaders bring trade in other goods at 
regular prices, precisely as do the depart- 
ment store’s leaders. 
His purchases in such leaders are made 
on a codperative plan. This has no cum- 
bersome agreements, rules or machin- 
ery, however, nor is there any chance 
for traitors to sell out their fellow- 
. members. It isa ‘buying club” with 
as simple a mechanism as a whist game 
on asuburban train. The club begins 
and ends with each separate transac- 
tion, and its membership may never 
be twice alike. 

Assuming that one of his staple 
leaders is a toilet soap, this druggist 
goes direct to the manufacturer for a 
earload. Not all manufacturers will 
sell to the retail merchant, no matter 
what the quantity purchased, because 
they find it expedient to protect the 
jobbing house, giving the latter its 
profit for the sake of the distributive 
work it performs. But the buying club 
finds plenty of articles that can be 
bought direct, and so, perhaps, this 
druggist orders a carload of soap on a 
basis that gives him the jobber’s profit. 
The jobber gets from the manufac- 
turer some such terms as “‘ten and 
five.’ Onathousand-dollar purchase 
there will be, first, one hundred dollars 
discount, leaving nine hundred. Then 
five per cent. is taken off that, and by 
paying cash it may be possible to shave 
away another two per cent.—seven- 
teen dollars more. So what would 
cost a thousand dollars is bought for 
eight hundred and thirty-eight dollars. 

Of course, he cannot sella carload of 
soap himself. But ten ordinary drug- 
stores, carrying cut-price leaders as he 
does, can furnish ample outlet for a car 
of some small specialty. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE SELF-SACRIFICING BURGLARS 


O LOOK at us no one except of un- 
ip sound mind would ever say that we 
looked as if we had descended to the 
lowest abysses of crime. Yet such, I am 
sorry to own, is the case. We were sorry 
when we were told that it was wrong, but 
at the time, as so often occurs, it did not 
seem so. And I shall always feel sorry for 
criminals who do our kind of crime, because 
now I know the dangers and difficulties of 
doing it, and what you have to put up with 
both during and afterward, and I also 
know that we should never have done it if 
other people had not behaved to us in a 
way no free-born person could be expected 
to bear, especially when one of them had a 
passionate Southern nature. And we do 
not know the sad pasts of criminals or what 
drove them to it, or perhaps we should be 
kinder to them than we are, and not put 
them in prison so much, but just teach them 
better. We were quite ready to learn 
better the moment we were taught, and we 
were really sorry for doing what we did, 
especially as Father and Mother did not 
like it. All the same, it was a lark. 

It happened like this. At the beginning 
of the holidays we discovered with sinking 
breasts that Mother had asked Miss Knox 
to stay over Christmas. This comes of 
Mother having such a kind heart. She is 
always asking people she doesn’t want, 
just because they have nowhere else to go. 
Father calls them the ‘‘ Undesirables’’ and 
never takes any notice of them at all except 
to say: ‘““Ha! Good-morning, Miss Knox 
—quite well? That’s right,” in a very 
jolly and kind way; when it is their bed- 
time I believe he 
says: ‘‘Good- 
night, Miss Knox. 
Sleep weil!” ina 
manner as kind 
and jolly as the 
other. 

We, however, 
are not allowed 
to behave like 
this. We have to 
be polite to ‘‘Un- 
desirables,”’ just 
the same asif they 
were any body 
else. 

And Miss Knox 
was awful. You 
always felt she 
was trying to get 
something out of 
Mother, and she 
was full of gentle, 
patient cheerful- 
ness, and that is 
very wearing, as 
I dare say you 
have noticed. 
And she would 
call people ‘‘ Dear 
Miss Whatever- 
theirnamewas, ”’ 
and say, ‘‘have 
we not’ and “‘do 
we not,” instead 
of “haven’t we” and “don’t we,” like 
other people. And I do not like her voice, 
or the shape of her face, or the way she 
does her hair, or the smell of her handker- 
chief, or the way she drinks, or eats bread 
and butter Mother says this is called 
prejudice, and is very wrong. I am sorry 
I have this dreadful fault, but I would 
rather have it than be like Miss Knox, 


all the same. And so would 
the others. (The others are 
Lotty, Martin, Olive, Alan, 
Clifford, which is me, and 
Madeline. Madeline is a cousin 
and her real parents are in 
India, as you will see from the 
following narrative.) But Ido 
not wish to be unjust, so I will 
own that Miss Knox did a lot 
for the bazar. Father said Miss 
Knox spread bazars, like a dis- 
ease, wherever she went, but 
Mother said ‘‘Hush.”’ But the 
bazar had been Miss Knox’s idea, all the 
same, when she was down in the summer 
and we had the pig-fight. Father said she 
liked bazars because then people had to 
take notice of her, and she could talk to 
people she wasn’t introduced to. But 
Mother said ‘‘ Hush,” again, and got up and 
shut the door between our room and the 
next. 

I do not like bazars. I never can see 
why people can’t give their money to 
decayed curates or lost dogs or whatever 
it is, without getting something in exchange 
that Miss Knox has made. f 

We made things for the bazar, of course. 
The girls made pincushions and kettle- 
holders and dressed dolls. I should not 
like to be a girl. We boys made sealing- 
wax hatpins and elephants. Elephants 
are rather jolly to make. You get a bit of 
board and just hammer four nails through 
it where you want the elephant’s legs to be. 
Then you put hot mixed glue and whiten- 
ing on the nails and quickly cover them 
with clay. This sticks the clay to the nails. 
You put a lump of lead inside the body to 
make it heavy, and take your time model- 
ing it. The man who does the taps and 
unstops the sink will always give you a 
bit of sheet-lead if you are polite to him 
and do not mess about with his tool-bag 
when he is not looking. The honor of an 
English gentleman makes me say that it 
was Miss Knox who taught us to make 
elephants. They ought to put that on her 
tombstone—if they cannot think of any- 
thing else. And when it is modeled as well 
as you can, you paint it over, wood and 
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all, with silver paint, 
and stick in bird- 
quills filled with whit- 
ening, for tusks, and it 
is a paperweight. But 
the village people bought all the ones we 
made and put them on their mantelpieces 
for ornaments, so that now we cannot go 
into any of our friends’ cottages without 
meeting one of those elephants face to face. 

We wished to make them as lifelike as 
we could, so we got down Madeline’s silver 
elephant, which is solid and came from 
India, where her surviving relatives are. 

Do not be afraid: I will not tell you more 
than I can help about the bazar. It was 
on Christmas Eve, and it was just like 
they all are. Except for one awful fact. 
The following is it. 

Miss .Knox—it was just exactly like her 
—took the silver elephant down to the 
schoolroom by mistake, and sold it—for 
sixpence, the same as she sold the others. 

It was Clifford who saw the silver ele- 
phant helpless in the gray-kid grasp of a 
thin, smart lady, with a powdered nose. 

With the promptness of Napoleon or 
Nelson he rushed to Miss Knox and said: 

““You’ve sold the silver elephant.” 

She smiled her gentle, patient, cheerful 
smile and said: 

“Yes, dear Clifford—every one of them.” 

Clifford did not shake her. 

“‘T mean the real silver one,”’ he said, as 
patient as she was, but not as cheerful. 

She said she hadn’t. 

Clifford is strong and active for his age. 
He got her out from behind her stall and 
told Olive to keep watch, and before she 
had stopped being surprised enough to 
resist, he had led Miss Knox kindly but 
firmly to the door that the thin, powdery- 
nosed lady was just going out of. (Resist- 
ance would have been vain, anyhow, for 
our hero’s blood was up.) 

“There,”’ he said; ‘‘tell her you’ve made 
a mistake,’’ and he shoved Miss Knox for- 
ward, politely but unmistakably. 

She did say something to the lady. 
Clifford heard that. And the lady said 
something about a bargain being a bargain 
—he heard that—and then a band of 
“rafflers’? swept between, and when the 
horizon cleared the lady had got into a 
motor with the helpless elephant, and Miss 
Knox was standing, like a mock-turtle, 
with her mouth open, looking after her. 

“Tt is but a little sacrifice after all, is it 
not, dear Clifford?” she said, in reply to 
what Clifford said. ‘‘And dear Madeline, 
I am sure, will be only too pleased to make 
it We must give what we can, must we 
not, dear child?”’ 

Were you ever called ‘‘dear child” by 
anybody like Miss Knox? If so, you 
know. If not, you never can. 

Of course, I had to tell Madeline; her 
passionate Southern nature—you know she 
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- the schoolroom cupboard door. 


was born in India—caused her to burst 
into tears in the middle of the bazar, before 
every one, and say she wished Miss Knox 
was dead. Fortunately this was unheard 
by any but people who had no right to send 
her home without her tea, and say ‘‘Bed!”’ 
Clifford calmed her by promising on his 
honor to get the elephant back. 

He tried to get at Mother to tell her 
about it and ask for justice, but she was 
surrounded by the rich and affluent, and he 
knew that several of these were coming 
home to dinner. Of course he would have 
waited till they had relieved the house of 
their hated presence and then told Mother, 
but for the discovery which rewarded his 
detective-like researches. The thin, pow- 
dery lady, Clifford learned from the Dodds’ 
footman, was the one who had taken the 
Warings’ house for three months and 
turned it upside down, and she and her 
friends were going to have an early dinner 
and motor up to London that very night. 
So what was an honorable boy to do? 

Clifford had to disentangle Martin from 
the sale of hatpins and tell him the fell 
truth. Madeline was clinging to him in a 
way Clifford would never have allowed at 
other times. 

““Get out,” said Martin. “I’m busy.” 

“Come out,” said Clifford in a dauntless 
whisper, “‘it is war. 
And no quarter. 
Prompt attention to 
business alone guar- 
antees success.” 

So then Martin saw 
that it was serious, 
and hastily letting a 
nasty lady have two 
hatpins for eighteen 
pence instead of the 
correct price, which 
was a shilling each, he 
joined us at the door. 

“This scene of rev- 
elry,” said Clifford, 
“Gs a hollow mock- 
ery to our bereaved 
Madeline.”” And in 
a few well-chosen 
words he revealed the 
terrible proceeding 
events. 

“The question is,”  ‘ — 
said Martin, when 
Clifford had done 
revealing, ‘‘what are 
we to do?” 

“‘Promptattention 
and cetera,” mur- 
mured Clifford, lost 
in deep, masterly 
reflections. 

‘“‘Warings’ is a 
good mileanda half,” 
said Martin. 

‘“Madeline,” said 
Clifford in a hollow 
voice, ‘‘what would 
you do to get back 
the elephant you 
love?” 

“Anything,” said 
Madeline with sniffs. 

‘‘Would you bea burglar?” he asked, his 
rich voice growing deeper. 

“Yes; if any one would teach me how,” 
said the bereaved one, sniffing more firmly. 

“And you?” Clifford turned to Martin, 
who briefly signified that he was on. 

“Then follow me,’ said our hero. 
‘Silence! To the death!” 

Our three conspirators went home 
through the snow, arm in arm, with the 
wronged Madeline in the middle. 

Every one was at the bazar except the 
servants who were getting the rich and 
affluents’ dinner ready. 

We faced each other in the schoolroom 
by the light of Clifford’s bedroom candle, 
and Clifford remarked: 

““Never shall it be said that the visitor 
from India’s coral strand had her innocent 
elephant stolen with no one to lift a hand 
in defense of the helpless stranger. Martin, 
the dressing-up things!”’ 

We kept these in a big bag, hanging inside 

Clifford 
hastily examined them, selecting, with the 
rapidity of a born dissembler, suitable 
disguises for all. 

Martin wore the old striped riding-cloak 
we called Joseph, because of its many 
colors, and a felt hat that had been Olive’s 
in happier days. Madeline wore an old 
black skirt of Mother’s that we use for 
Mary Queen of Scots, and a fur cape that 
is mangy all round the edges. Clifford got 
an old hat of Father’s and slouched it over 
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his eyes; most burglar-like it was. Also he 
wore that old coat of Aunt Lucilla’s with 
three capes—the one that makes you look 
like a highwayman. There was a large, 
black, crape veil that I don’t know where it 
came from, but I think I have heard that a 
great-aunt’s face once hid behind it. The 
flower-scissors from the table-drawer in the 
hall enabled us to convert this into masks— 
with holes for eyes and tied round the back 
of your head with string. And the parts of 
our faces that the masks didn’t cover we 
blacked with the burnt cork of the cough- 
mixture bottle out of the nursery. We 
blacked our hands, too, inside and out. 
Then we went and looked at ourselves in 
the long glass in Mother’s room. 

We were terrible. 

To get out without the servants seeing us 
was in itself a triumph of diplomacy. But 
we did it. Then we set out for Warings’. 
Madeline was trembling in every pore. 
But we have often explained to her that 
traitors and sneaks are loathed by the 
good and brave, so when Clifford stopped 
in the drive and said: 

“Don’t come if you don’t want to,”’ she 
said: 

“Oh, but I do.” 

(Note: Is it better to be cowardly or 
untruthful? The author does not know.) 

It was at the gate that 
Martin said: ‘‘I say, Cliff, 
perhaps we hadn’t better, 
don’t you know?” 
““Hadn’t better what?” 
asked our hero, who had 


steadily refused till now to unclose his plans. 

“Whatever it is you’re up to,” said 
Martin. 

Thus, you see, two of the burglars hung 
back: not because of its being wrong, but 
from funk. Clifford alone stood firm. He 
did not think it wrong until Father had 
carefully explained that it was. 

“‘T’m going to,”’ he said, ‘‘but don’t you, 
either of you, if you don’t want to.” 

They said they did want to, and having 
thus heartened his followers, the desperate 
leader disfolded his fell scheme. 

It was ‘“‘simple, sensible and sublime,” 
as I believe the poet Milton said all great 
things should be. 

“We'll just walk straight up to Warings’. 
If we’re nabbed we’re ‘waits.’ Well, then! 
If no one sees us we’ll just go straight in, 
and search the house till we find the ele- 
phant. It’s ours—at least it’s Mad’s—so 
it’s not stealing. It’s an adventure full of 
glory and renown. You go on back, if you 
haven’t the heart for it, and I'll carry off 
that elephant single-handed. I don’t care. 
Go on back.” 

Of course they didn’t, after that. 

In silent heartbeatingness we went up 
the snowy avenue to Warings’. The house 
was lighted at most of the windows. We 
had thought of climbing in at the pantry 
window. We knew the house well, of 
course, because the Warings are friends of 
ours, when they don’t let their house. But 
it seemed best to try the front door first. 


It was unlocked. Front doors mostly are, 
in the country, you know. So we just 
quietly opened the door and went in, and 
Clifford cautiously closed the door after us. 

So far all was well, the adventure was 
running on oiled wheels, as the author of 
The Worst Boy in Bermondsey so beauti- 
fully remarks. And I am certain that the 
oil would have held out to the end but for 
Madeline. 

(Moral: Never you go burgling with a 
girl, even if it is her elephant you seek.) 

Alas, the passionate Southern nature 
does not fit you to be a burglar. The mo- 
ment the front door was closed and she 
found herself alone in the hall with the 
stuffed foxes and the carved oak and the 
tall, ticking clock and us, in our beautiful 
burglars’ clothes, she said “‘Oh,” inastifling 
whisper, and bolted up the stairs like a hare 
when you're coursing it. 

We had to follow. By a piece of Al, 
double-first luck there were no servants 
about. We reached the carpeted landing. 
Madeline had bunked into the big state 
bedroom. Wecame up with her just in time 
to stop her from creeping under the bed. 
She was already lying on her front on the 
carpet, preparing for the under-bed act. 

“Don’t,” said Clifford, in stern under- 
tones. ‘‘Come out of it!” 

“T must go under,” she said wildly; 
“burglars always do.” 

“Not swell burglars,’’ Martin said; ‘‘ only 
commonies. Why did you bolt like that?” 

“Tt was you,” she said. ‘‘When I saw 
you in the hall light. Coming up I’d for- 
gotten how perfectly 
awful you look!”’ 

How like a girl to 
blame it on to us! 

All these remarks 
were in deep whis- 
pers. Then we went 
and hung over the 
thick, carved banis- 
ters and listened. 
Dressing up for our 
parts had taken some 
time and the walk 
through the snow had 
taken more, and the 
powdery woman and 
her friends were now 
at their early dinner. 
We could hear the 
rattle of plates and 
silver, and people 
talking and laughing. 
Everything people 
say at dinner when 
you are not 
there always 
seems to be 
more amusing 
than thethings 
they say when 
you are there. 

One of the 
upsetting 
things the 
powdery-nosed 
woman had 
done to the 
Warings’ 
house was turning the largest bedroom into 
a drawing-room. She thought a drawing- 
room ought to be on the first floor because 
they are so in London. 

She did not know any better, because 
her husband was only a soap-boiler. ‘‘The 
Boiling King” they called him, because 
he was so rich. 

Well, indeed, could his wife, the Boiling 
Queen, have afforded to send an express, 
pink-faced messenger-boy direct to India 
to fetch her a much larger silver elephant 
than Madeline’s, if she had really needed 
one! 

A little research landed us in the 
drawing-room, and a rapid elephant hunt 
at once began. 

Two of the hounds worked silently and 
busily, but Madeline made a melancholy 
music all the time. 


“T wish we hadn't come, 
I wish we hadn’t come, 
I wish we hadn’t come,” 


she repeated in whispered accents till 
Clifford had to pinch her arm to make her 
stop. 

The silver elephant was run to earth on a 
sofa, among a lot of silly things that had 
been littering about at home for weeks, and 
which the Boiling Queen had bought at 
the bazar. 

Madeline was reaching out for the ele- 
phant when Martin caught her firmly by 
the arm. 
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“She paid sixpence for it,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘Who’s got sixpence to leave 
here?”’ 

Nobody had, of course. 

““We must be honest burglars, you know,” 
said Martin firmly. And Clifford, who is 
the soul of honor, had to agree that this 
was so. 

““Couldn’t we send it by post ?’’ Madeline 
asked. ‘‘The sixpence, I mean.” 

But the others were firm. 

‘Burglary is a ready-money business,” 
Clifford reminded her. 

The more we stood and looked at one 
another the more Clifford and Martin saw 
that the game was now entirely up. 

““We had better,’ said Clifford flatly, 
“90 home.”’ 

He turned, prompt in retreat as in 
attack, to head the way. Martin followed. 
At the bottom of the stair, which we had 
descended with tiptoe-boots of the darkest 
caution, we turned. Madeline was still at 
the top. ‘‘Come on,’ we said with voice- 
less mouths, like cats mewing on the other 
side of a glass window, when you can see 
them mew but cannot hear. 

““T’m coming,’ she said in the same 
voiceless speech. And she came. But, oh 
horror, oh woe! In the agitation of the 
midnight hour she had forgotten to hold up 
that old black skirt of Mother’s. Also, her 
bootlace had come undone, as she owned 
later. 

But why seek to discover the cause of the 
disaster? Let me just say that as we 
looked up at Madeline, urging her to come 
to us—she came. She suddenly stumbled 
and pitched right down the stairs abso- 
lutely on to us—with a row that I have 
never heard equaled, even when toboggan- 
ing downstairs on tea-trays, which is now 
forbidden. 

Our unwilling bodies broke the force of 
her fall. Otherwise that fall might have 
been her last. 

You know how bees come out buzzing 
and thick when you throw half a brick at 
the hive? It was like that when the dining- 
room door burst open and the people who 
were having dinner swarmed out to wit- 
ness the unusual spectacle of three masked 
burglars struggling on the fur mat at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“Burglars!”’ 

‘“Masked, by Jove!”’ 

“Negroes!” 

‘‘Several of them!” 

The words burst from more than one ob- 
servant lip. Ayoung man with hair like hay 
collared me. A fat man with a watch-chain 
and seals hanging off the edge of him got 
Martin; and Madeline was left sitting on 
the mat, with her boots straight out in 
front of her, howling aloud, like a forgotten 
foxhound pup on a wet night. Quite lost 
to all proper feeling she was. 

Clifford and Martin preserved a dignified 
silence—even when they were roughly 
lugged out of the dim hall into the blazing 
light of the dining-room, and Madeline 
was carried in and put ona chair. She sat 
there sobbing, and loosely holding in her 
hand—not the elephant, but a silver 
stamp-box in the shape of a pig! This was 
the last straw of degradedness. We were 
thieves! 

She had crept back to collar her elephant 
and had grabbed this by mistake. So we 
were really thieves, after all. And taken 
red-handed. It was indeed a dark and 
terrible moment. One of the darkest and 
most terrible that this author has ever 
known. 

All these strange faces crowding round 
—all angry, all frightened, all distrustful. 
It is terrible to be distrusted. 

“Why,” said some one suddenly, “‘they’re 
only children—children dressed up! And 
one of them’s stolen your lucky pig, 
Christine.” 

“It’s not your pig, it’s my own ele- 
phant,” sobbed Madeline. Then, looking 
down, she saw what it really was, and the 
deceitful pig dropped from her nerveless 
fingers and rattled on the 
floor. 

““Come!”’ said a stern 
voice from above the 
waistcoat that the seals 
hung from. ‘Out with it. 
What’s the meaning of all 
this?”’ 

Madelinesobbed. Mar- 
tin kicked one boot against 
the other in stubborn si- 
lence. His followers were 
worse than useless. The 
bold leader had to face 
this reversion of fortune 
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alone and unaided. He owns that he did 
not know how to face it. 

“You poor little chap, don’t look so 
frightened. It was a game, wasn’t it?” 
said the powdered lady suddenly; and you 
will be as surprised as he was himself to 
learn that she addressed these words to the 
dauntless leader. She meant well, I do 
think, but that is not the way to speak to 
burglars. She had diamond stars in her 
hair, and a necklace of diamonds on her 
scraggy neck. 

“Take off that rubbish,” said the hay- 
haired man to us. And they tore away our 
disguises from us, and we stood there— 
unmasked. Concealment really was, this 
time, at an end. 

“Come, speak up!” said the waistcoat- 
seal gentleman, ‘‘ What’s the meaning of 
this tomfoolery ?”’ 

Clifford stood alone, like the boy on the 
burning deck, only he is never beautiful 
(he would, of course, scorn to be), and just 
then he did not feel bright, and he did not 
feel at all able to rule the storm that he 
saw raging about him. 

“What shall I say?” he asked himself, 
and felt with a sinking heart that there was 
nothing that it would be any good to say, 
except the truth. 

So he drew a long breath and said: “‘We 
haven’t taken anything but the pig, and I 
didn’t know we’d got that, and Madeline 
thought it was an elephant.” 

“Am I mad?” said the powder-nosed 
lady, who was the nicest of the lot, I will 
say that for her. ‘‘Or are you?” 

““T’m not,” said Clifford, and to this day 
he knows not why they all laughed so much. 

Anyhow, the laugh made it easier to 
speak. With that clearness that he has 
often been praised for, and that, perhaps, 
you have noticed in this narrative, he told 
the whole truth from the beginning. It 
took some time, but he persevered to the 
end. And when he had done, every one 
clapped, and the powder-nosed lady with 
the diamond stars kissed him before he 
could resist. It was most unfair. 

‘‘Why—the poor dears!” she said. ‘I 
had no idea! I only stuck to the precious 
elephant because I couldn’t stand that 
soapy-faced woman who wanted to get it 
back. The poor little dears! And the 
pluck of them! Get their precious ele- 
phant, some one, for goodness’ sake!”’ 

They were really very nice people, 
though they weren’t like Mother and 
Father. ‘‘Somebody”’ fetched Madeline’s 
silver elephant, and they got her to stop 
crying, and kissed her, too (I’m glad she 
didn’t get off that), and gave us all dessert, 
with peaches—it was Christmas Eve, you 
remember, when peaches are unusual— 
and the loveliest sweets. And the lady 
wanted Madeline to have the silver pig as 
well, but Martin and I wouldn’t let her. 
We knew in our inside selves Father 
wouldn’t like us to. And we had a ripping 
time, and they took us home in one of their 
motors, with a bump on Madeline’s head 
as big as a teacup, tied up with scent and 
the powder-nosed lady’s hankie. They 
called Clifford a hero—which was silly, but 
pleasant. 


It was not so pleasant, though, when 
we had to tell Father and Mother about 
it, which we decided had better be done at 
once before giving ourselves time to think 
it over. Father was very angryand Mother 
was very grieved. They said we had dis- 
graced them. I could not see this—and 
never shall. But I was sorry they thought 


so. And so I said I was sorry. If they 
said it was wrong, of course it was, so I 
wished we hadn’t. And as it was Christ- 
mas Eve we were forgiven at once, and got 
off any consequences that might have hap- 
pened on other dates. No one said any- 
thing about forgiving Miss Knox, though; 
and yet, of course, the whole thing was 
entirely her silly fault. 

But next day was Christmas Day, when 
you ought to forgive everybody everything. 
So Madeline and I agreed that we should 
feel more comfortable in our insides if we 
did. So we went to, Miss Knox, and 
Madeline said what we had agreed on. It 
was: 

““Miss Knox, please, we forgive you 
vel my elephant, because it is Christmas 

ay.” 

But Madeline mumbled it so that I 
couldn’t hear what she said. No more 
could Miss Knox. For her reply was: 

“Of course I forgive you, dear Made- 
line. And dear Clifford, too. But we 
should be more thoughtful for the feelings 
of others, should we not, dear children? 
au I am sure you did not mean what you 
said.” 

By this we knew that she had heard what 
Madeline said when the elephant was 
borne away from the bazar. So Miss Knox 
forgave us! And we had to bear it! 

But it was Christmas Day, and we had 
lots of jolly presents. Miss Knox gave us 
each a box of chocolates. This rather 
choked me off hating her, I own. Not 
because of the beastly chocolates, but be- 
cause I know she wasn’t well off. She 
must have gone without something to 
give the chocolates to us. Yet I don’t trust 
her any more because of the chocks. I 
know she wants to get things out of Mother. 
But it was kind of her. Life is very diffi- 
cult to understand. So I forgive her for 
forgiving us. And perhaps she isn’t so 
black as she’s painted, any more than we 
were, under the masks, when we were self- 
sacrificing burglars, and risked our liberty 
for the sake of the silver elephant. 


The Play’s the Thing 


Everybody’s writing for the stage, 
Everybody’s working on a play— 
The bent old man, the girl of tender age, 
The statesman and the man who runs the 
dray. 
Everybody's hoping to get rich, 
To be another Walter, Ade or Fitch. 
I’ve a drama nearly done; 
You, no doubt, have written one; 
Everybody is afflicted with the itch. 


The sophomore is writing for the stage, 
The preacher has a drama under way ; 
The Senator, the soldier and the page 
Are building masterpieces night and day. 
Everybody’s toiling like a Turk 
On a play for Mrs. Fiske or Billie Burke. 
Each expects to live at ease 
On his splendid royalties, 
And become a total stranger to hard work. 


The carpenter is writing for the stage, 

The smith is busy working on a play; 
The paying-teller in his little cage 

Is drafting acts as dejtly as he may. 
Jones is writing, so is Brown; 
We would all achieve renown 

With the plays we have on hand 

If the stars could understand 
And the managers would cease to turn us 

down. —S. E. Kiser. 
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Ellen echoed my thoughts as she said: 
“Yes, friend, this is what I came out 
for to see; this many-gabled old house, 
built by the simple country-folk of 
the long-past time, regardless of all 
the turmoil that was going on in cities 
and courts, is lovely still amidst all 
the beauty which these latter days 
have created; and I do not wonder at 
our friends tending it carefully and 
making much of it. It seems to me 
as if it had waited for these happy 
days, and held in it the gathered 
crumbs of happiness of the confused 
and turbulent past.’’ She led me up 
close to the house and laid her shapely, 
sunbrowned hand and arm on the 
lichened wall, as if to embrace it, and 
cried out: “Oh, me! Oh,me! Howl 
love the earth, and the seasons, and 
weather, and all things that deal with 
it, and all that grows out of it—as 
this has done!” 


And on that occasion and on many another 
occasion, when I used to go down to Kelm- 
scott Manor, the feeling would come to me: 
“How I love the earth, and the seasons, 
and weather, and all things that deal with 
it, and all that grows out of it.”’ 


Rossetti came with his “holloa!”’ to 
meet us at the door in the wall, and made 
us feel at once at home. I shall never forget 
that first visit to Kelmscott. During all 
the time he was in splendid spirits, subject 
only occasionally to fits of depression, doing 
beautiful work, retouching old pictures, 
though not always improving them (as I 
think), for Leyland, who visited us con- 
stantly. 

Rossetti was extremely fond of a walk 
over the fields and on the banks of the 
Thames by the river, with Doctor Hake, 
George Hake, an extremely clever young 
man, fresh from Oxford, who acted as 
Rossetti’s secretary and companion, and 
myself. I cannot give a better idea of this 
walk than by quoting a sonnet of Doctor 
Hake’s, not because it is a powerful one, 
or quite worthy of this fine poet, but be- 
cause it recalls to my mind those happy 
days, and for this reason I love it more 
than any sonnet ever written. It brings 
back to me two of the most lovable men 
that ever lived—Dr. Gordon Hake and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Oh, happy days with him who once so loved us! 
We loved as brothers, with a single heart, 
The man whose iris-woven pictures moved us 
a aha te to her blazoned shadow— 
rt. 
How ojten did we trace the nestling Thames 
From humblest waters on his course of 
might, 
Down where the weir the bursting current 
stems — 
There sat till evening grew to balmy night, 
Veiling the weir whose roar recalled the 
strand 
Where we had listened to the wave-lipped 


sea, 

That seemed to utter plaudits while we 
planned é 

Triumphal labors of the day to be. 
The pnens were his: ‘Such love can never 
te! a” 

The grief was ours when he no more was 

nigh. ' 


We used to while away the evenings in 
the quaint old tapestried chamber that 
served for studio, sometimes by story- 
telling, when I used to improvise stories for 
the oceasion (an art which I retained from 
my schoolboy days), sometimes by dis- 
cussing plots for poems and subjects for 
pictures, sometimes by Rossetti’s reading 
out Dumas’ romances to us all. He wasa 
beautiful reader of French. These even- 
ings he used to call the ‘‘ Kelmscott Nights’ 
Entertainments.”” Those who want to 
read a full account of these evenings, and 
indeed of the life at Kelmscott Manor, 


should turn to certain articles in Notes and 


Queries, by Dr. Gordon Hake’s eldest son, 
Mr. Thomas Hake, who was much at 
Kelmscott and knew intimately both 
Rossetti and William Morris. 

- From this time onward I was a constant 


_ visitor at Kelmscott Manor, both asa guest 


of Rossetti’s during his stays there, andasa 
guest of Morris’ during his stays. I used 
to run down without notice, whensoever I 
chose, and always found a welcome which- 
ever of the illustrious joint tenants was at 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Unpublished Poem 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the moment there. As to Rossetti, his 
seclusion at Kelmscott Manor was such 
that, as he said, he had seen just a dozen 
people in two years. 

At that time I had not, as far as I remem- 
ber, published one line either in prose or 
verse. But I had written a good deal, as 
Rossetti knew, and we two became so inti- 
mate that, to my great astonishment, he 
suggested that we should bring out a joint 
book, a miscellany of verse and prose. 
This anomaly of a joint book by a man 
whose position was so great in the artistic 
and literary world, and a man absolutely 
unknown, struck me very greatly, and I 
told him that I would not consent to it, 
knowing as I did the world’s cynicism 
about the relations between eminent men 
and obscure men. Moreover, I knew that 
the project was merely the outcome of his 
vast generosity. He. wanted to do me 
good by associating my name with his own. 
But, as was the way with him, the more 
objections I raised the more determined 
he was that the thing should be done. He 
would not be put off, and he began jotting 
down in his notebooks many a subject 
which he was to take up as his share of the 
joint work. 

I cannot resist giving here an anecdote 
connected with the project, as it enables 
me to bring in William Morris, another 
delightful man. 

On the very next day, after it was de- 
cided that the joint book was some day to 
be published, Rossetti and I were walking 
in the fields when he told me that Morris 
was coming down for a day’s fishing with 
George Hake, a notable angler, and that 
“Mouse,” the Icelandic pony, whose per- 
manent home was Kelmscott, was to be 
sent to the Lechlade railway station to 
meet him. ‘“‘You are now going to be 
introduced to my fellow-partner,’” said 
Rossetti, ‘‘and I shall tell him about our 
joint undertaking, just to hear what Top 
will say.” 

At that time I only knew of the famous 
firm, Morris, Marshall, Falkner & Co., by 
name, and I asked Rossetti for an explana- 
tion, which he gave in his usual, incisive 
way. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘one evening a lot of us 
were together, and we got talking about the 
way in which artists did all kinds of things 
in olden times, designed every kind of deco- 
ration and most kinds of furniture, and 
some one suggested—as a lark more than 
anything else—that we should each put 
down five pounds and form a company. 
Fivers were blossoms of a rare growth 
among us in those days, and I won’t swear 
thatthe table bristled with fivers. Anyhow, 
the firm was formed, but, of course, there 
was no deed or anything of that kind. In 
fact, it ‘was a mere playing at business, 
and Topsy (he always spoke of Morris as 
“Topsy” or ‘‘Top’’) was elected manager, 
not because we ever dreamed he would 
turn out a man of business, but because he 
was the only one among us who had both 
time and money to spare. We had no idea 
whatever of commercial success, but it has 
succeeded almost in our own despite. Top’s 
very eccentricities and independent atti- 
tude toward his patrons seem to have drawn 
patrons round him.” 

And then he told me of Morris’ interview 
with a certain church magnate which con- 
vulsed me with laughter. 

“Here comes the manager,” said he. 
“You must mind your p’s and q’s with 
him; he is a wonderfully stand-off chap, 
and generally takes against people.” 

“What is he like?’’ I said. 

“Like?” said Rossetti meditatively. 
“You know the portraits of Francis I. 
Well, take that portrait as the basis of 
what you would call in your metaphysical 
jargon your ‘mental image’ of the mana- 
ger’s face, soften down the nose a bit, and 
give him the rose-bloom color of an English 
farmer, and there you have him.” 

“What about King Francis’ eyes? A 
poet must have poetic eyes,”’ I said. 

“Well, Topsy’s are not quite so small as 
Francis’, but they are very little—blue- 
gray, but they see everything.”’ 

And then I saw, coming toward us on a 
rough, long-haired, mouse-colored pony, 
so diminutive that he well deserved the 
name of ‘‘ Mouse,”’ the figure of a man ina 


_wide-awake—a figure so broad and square 


that the breeze at his back seemed to be 
using him as a sail, and blowing both him 
and the pony toward us. 


When Rossetti introduced me, the 
‘‘manager’”’ greeted him with a “H’m! I 
thought you were alone.” This did not 
seem promising. Morris at that time was 
as proverbial for his exclusiveness as he 
afterward became for his expansiveness. 

But the ice was soon broken by Rossetti. 

“Tet me introduce you to my new 
partner, Top,” said he. 

Morris evidently thought that he referred 
to the firm. 

“‘Partner! Don’t you think there are 
too many partners already?” 

““A literary partner, I mean,” said 
Rossetti. And then he told him about our 
project. 

This set both me and Morris laughing. 
That laugh seemed to be a link between us. 
And then the charm of William Morris 
began, and grew upon me, day by day, 
until he died. He astonished Rossetti 
by at once inviting me, a stranger, to join 
the fishing with George Hake, which I did. 
I have described this day’s angling in my 
obituary notice of William Morris in the 
Athenzeum of October 10, 1896. 

And why was this project of a joint book 
never carried out? What was the cause of 
its failure? A very fantastic one, to be 
sure. Rossetti was wonderfully influenced 
by the mere name of an imaginative work, 
as is seen by the name Blessed Damozel. 

Many years previous to my friendship 
with him Rossetti had designed a picture 
called Michael Scott’s Wooing, and the 
subject, or rather the mere name of the 
subject, had a peculiar fascination for him, 
and for years he had also wished to write a 
poem to be called Michael Scott’s Wooing, 
and had “‘cartooned”’ many ideas for it, but 
had never been able to satisfy himself. 
I have a letter of Rossetti’s in which he 
asks me to allow him to make use of a cer- 
tain story that I had told him, which he 
intended to use as the subject of a poem to 
be called Michael Scott’s Wooing. This 
poem was to form the piéce de résistance of 
our volume. It was a story a Welsh gipsy 
girl had told to me as a “‘ quite true fack’”’— 
a story touching another Romany girl, 
whose wraith, having been spirited away 
in the night from the ‘‘camping place”’ by 
the incantations of a wicked lover, had been 
seen rushing toward Lake Ogwen in the 
moonlight, ‘‘while all the while that ’ere 
same chavi wur asleep an’ a-sobbin’ in her 
daddy’s livin’ waggin’.” Rossetti was 
greatly struck by this story, and immedi- 
ately adapted it to Michael Scott’s Woo- 
ing. Even the metre of the ballad was 
decided upon. But, unfortunately for 
poetic art, I, not long afterward, came upon 
a story by the Ettrick Shepherd called 
Mary Burnet, and discovered that either 
his gipsy friend’s ‘‘quite true fack’”’ was a 
Romanyized version of Hogg’s story, or 
both she and Hogg had drawn from some 
old Scottish legend. The story having once 
appeared in print, Rossetti felt that he 
could not use it, and was greatly dis- 
appointed. His mind was full of a long 
ballad upon the subject, which ballad he 
was prevented from writing. 

When Mr. W. M. Rossetti brought out 
the collected edition of his brother’s work 
I was much amused to see in print the car- 
toon of this story thu: adapted to Michael 
Scott’s Wooing. William had found it in 
one of his brother’s black notebooks and 
naturally assumed that it was a prose 
sketch of his brother’s own. Here is the 
adaptation of the gipsy story to Michael 
Scott’s Wooing, as given in Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s edition of his brother’s collected 
works: 

“Michael Scott and a friend, both young 
and dissolute, are returning from a carouse, 
by moonlight, along a wild seacoast during 
a ground-swell. As they come within view 
of a small house on the rocky shore, his 
companion taunts Michael Scott as to his 
known passion for the maiden Janet, who 
dwells there with her father, and as to the 
failure of the snares he has laid for her. 
Scott is goaded to great irritation, and as 
they near the point of the sands overlooked 
by the cottage, he turns round on his 
friend and declares that the maiden shall 
come out to him, then and there, at his 
summons. The friend still taunts and 
banters him, saying that wine has heated 
his brain; but Scott stands quite still, mut- 
tering, and regarding the cottage with a 
gesture of command. After he has done so 
for some time the door opens softly, and 
Janet comes running down the rock. As 
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she approaches she nearly rushes into 
Michael Scott’s arms, but instead, swerves 
aside, runs swiftly by him, and plunges 
into the surging waves. With a shriek 
Michael plunges after her, and strikes out 
this side and that, and lashes his. way 
among the billows, between the rising and 
sinking breakers; but all in vain—no sign 
appears of her. After some time spent in 
this way he returns almost exhausted to 
the sands, and, passing without answer by 
his appalled and questioning friend, he 
climbs the rock to the door of the cottage, 
which is now closed. Janet’s father an- 
swers his loud knocking, and to him he 
says, ‘Slay me, for your daughter has 
drowned herself this hour in yonder sea, 
and by my means.’ The father at first sus- 
pects some stratagem, but finally deems 
him mad, and says, ‘You rave—my 
daughter is at rest in her bed.’ ‘Go seek 
her there,’ answers Michael Scott. The 
father goes up to his daughter’s chamber, 
and, returning very pale, signs to Michael 
to follow him. Together they climb the 
stair, and find Janet half lying and half 
kneeling, turned violently round, as if, in 
the act of rising from her bed, she had agajn 
thrown herself backward and clasped an 
feet of a crucifix at her bed-head; so she 
lies dead. Michael Scott rushes from the 
house, and, returning maddened to the sea- 
shore, is with difficulty restrained from 
suicide by his friend. At last he stands 
like a stone for a while, and then, as if re- 
peating an inner whisper, he describes the 
maiden’s last struggle with her heart. He 
says how she loved him but would not sin; 
how, hearing in her sleep his appeal from 
the shore, she almost yielded, and the em- 
bodied image of her longing came rushing 
out to him; but how in the last instant she 
turned back for refuge to Christ, and her 
soul was wrung from her by the struggle of 
her heart. ‘And as I speak,’ he says, ‘the 
fiend who whispers this concerning her 
says also in my ear how surely I am lost.’”’ 

Speaking of this cartoon Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti says: 

The present project of a poem, or 
perhaps rather of a prose story, is en- 
tirely different in its incidents from 
any of the designs which he made of 
Michael Scott’s Wooing—so far, at 
least, as my knowledge of them 
extends. 

From the character of the handwrit- 
ing I judge this skeleton-narrative to 
be two or three years later than The 
Orchard Pit, etc. 


And as a matter of fact the mental car- 
toon in question was effected, as Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti infers, two years later than 
the cartoon of The Orchard Pit. 

The result of it all was that Rossetti had 
got nothing, except the unfinished poem of 
Jan Van Hunks as his contribution to the 
joint book. But he had never ceased mak- 
ing plans for poems to be included in it. 
I was not at all surprised at this, nor was I 
disappointed. 

The mere fact of his proposing the joint 
book was a proof of his affection for me, 
and that sufficed. 

But returning to the last days at Birch- 
ington. Rossetti, one day, said to me: ‘‘I 
have never abandoned the project of the 
joint book which was arrested by that con- 
tretemps about Michael Scott’s Wooing. 
I think I might have used that adaptation 
of mine, after all. I intend that the book 
shall come out, and I am now finishing a 
comic poem that I partly wrote years ago.” 

“Jan Van Hunks?” I said. 

Paes... 

And then he began to talk about The 
Orchard Pit and The Cup of Water, which 
he had intended to include in the volume. 
As the idea interested him intensely, I en- 
couraged it in order to keep. up his spirits, 
and it did so marvelously. Leyland used 
to say that it kept him alive for days. The 
end was approaching. Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
gives the following extract from hismother’s 
diary: 

MARCH 28, Tuesday. Mr. Watts 
came down; Gabriel rallied marvel- 
ously. 


“This is the last cheerful item,” says 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, ‘“‘ which it is allowed 


me to record concerning my brother; I am } 


glad that it stands associated with the 
name of Theodore Watts.”’ 

And very soon the poem was all written 
out in his beautiful handwriting, from the 
first line to the last. 

Need I say that it is one of my most 
treasured possessions? 
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bin gone I done tuk er bushel uv ’em mos’ 
f’m de letter man; but she ain’ read nairy 
one. She jes’ put ’em in de trunk widout 
openin’ ’em.’ An’ I tol’ ’im, ‘When you 
lef’? home dat night she tol’ me she gwine 
ter git shet o’ me an’ Sawney ef we speak 
yo’ name. She little, but, my Lawd! you 
knows her when she done make up her 
min’.’ 

An’ den he ax me ’bout er thousan’ 
questions, an’ I didn’ have sense nuff ter 
keep f’m lettin’ ’im know ’bout her sewin’ 
an’ makin’ pickles an’ ’zerves, an’ me 
takin’ in washin’, an’ Sawney drunk ha’f 
de time wid dese onery town niggers. 

““An’ he sez, ‘Why ain’ she gone back 
home?’ 

‘An’ I tol’ ’im she say de place is too 
full 0’ bitter mem’ries. His face git white 
ez cotton an’ he bus’ out: ‘Did you uvver 
heer o’ sech dam’ foolishness?’ 

“‘An’ I tol’ ’im, ‘No, suh, I nuvver did, 
but my mouf bin shet too long ter open it 
now.’ An’ he went off down de street like 
he wuz full o’ red licker. 

‘An’ ’bout er week arter dat, hyar cum 
er letter f’m er man way up in Phillidelphy 
whut say he wanter rent de ol’ ‘ Tranquil’ty’ 
place jes’ ter shoot over. An’ de man say 
he willin’ ter pay her three hundud dollahs 
fer de ’lowance an’ sen’ de money immejit, 
ef she willin’, an’ he say he want de place 
fer five year, han’-runnin’. 

“T tol’ Miss Sally ter take de man up 
*fo’ he git his right min’ back. An’ ’twuz 
wid part o’ dat money we put Miss Jinny 
in de buryin’-groun’ at home. I kep’ my 
mouf shet ’bout who I ’spec’ dat money cum 
f’m, ’cause, you see, I done got my orders 
’way back yonder. 

“Den cum er letter f’'m Marse Sam, 
hisse’f. I know’d ’twuz his’n, ’cause I 
know’d de signation on de back. Miss 
Sally she look at it er long time, ’cause de 
stamps on de front wa’n’t like de stamps on 
dem uthers. An’ when I bresh up her room 
nex’ mawnin’ dar de letter wuz on de table 
by de baid an’ ’twa’n’t even bruk open. 

“T sez ter myse’f, ‘How long, O Lawd? 
How long?’ Hit ’stress me so, I made up 
my min’ right dar. An’ dat day ‘bout 
sundown I goes down ter de place whar 
Marse Sam live at. 

“De room wuz jes’ full 0’ books an’ he 
by de fier, readin’. An’ I upped an’ tol’ 
im ’bout de letter an’ how it look ter me 
like Miss Sally ain’ made up her min’ 
*pout it, ’cause she ain’ put it in de trunk, 
long wid de uthers. 

““Man, suh! He walk up an’ down de 
room like er b’ar in de cage. An’ he sez, 
‘Ef she won’ read none o’ my letters—ain’ 
read nairy one—an’ you feared to say 
nuthin’, whut kin I do? Ef I meet up 
wid her on de street an’ she ’fuse ter rec’- 
nize me, I’s done fer, sho’. Dat’s why I 
done kep’ out’n her way sence I bin back 
in dis country. I done et de ashes dese 
many years, but I’m dam’ ef I’m gwine 
ter lay down in ’em.’ 

“T sez, ‘Gret day! Now you talkin’. 
Dat soun’ ter me like de ol’ whipperwill, 
sho’ nuff.’ 

‘He flung out his han’, weary-like, an’ 
he sez, ‘Ah, Judy, dem days is far behin’, 
an’, thank Gawd, ’tain’t no use uv it no 
mo’—’twa’n’t nuvver no use uv it.’ 

“‘An’ I sez ter ’im right sorf, ‘How you 
know ’bout dat?’ An’ he look at me side- 
ways an’ he sez, ‘Whut you mean, ’o0oman?’ 
An’ I ax ’im, is he done fergot how ter 
whis’le like de whipperwill. An’ he sez, 
‘No, I reck’n not.’ 

‘An’ I sez, ‘Make de call ter-night; 
maybe she ans’er you.’ 

‘‘He smile like somebody done stuck er 
knife in ’im an’ he sez, ‘Whut? Wid de 
cable cyars hummin’ by an’ de ’lectric 

lights burnin’ on de cornder? Why, Judy, 
de stage settin’s ain’t de same, an’ it look 
ter me like de curt’n done bin rung down on 
me, anyhow.’ 

“JT put my eye right in his’n, an’ I sez, 
‘Is she uvver fail ter ans’er yo’ call ef she 
heer it?’ 

“He went over by de winder an’ look out 
er long time, an’ presn’y he sez, ‘Judy, I 
wonder ef you got any sense ’long wid all 
dat ’maginashun ?’ 

“An’ I sez, ‘Oh! Yas, suh; I got sense 
in de back o’ my haid whut I ain’ nuvver 
use yit.’ An’ he sot down in de cheer an’ 
bus’ out laffin’ jes’ like er boy. 

“‘ An’ I tol’ ’im ter cum in de yard on de 
stroke o’ nine o’clock an’ make de call. An’ 
he sez, ‘ All right, I’ll be dar.’ 
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“When I got home I wuz dat skeered at 
whut I done I drapped everything I put 
my han’s on, mos’. 

“Cum quarter ter nine Miss Sally wuz 
settin’ in de dinin’-room, readin’ by de big 
lamp, an’ me right whar we-all settin’ now; 
one eye on her, t’other on de clock. 
Presn’y I heerd ’im: ‘Whipperwill, Whip- 
perwill, Whipperwill’— three times, den 
once an’ three times ag’in—jes’ ez nachull. 

“‘T lay my haid on de table an’ shet my 
eyes, an’ I ’clar ter gracious, dar we-all wuz 
back home at ‘Tranquil’ty’ an’ ’im callin’ 
uv her, out in de moonlight shinin’ thoo’ 
de trees. De watter got in my eyes an’ I 
feel like sump’n done grab me by de gullet. 

“Miss Sally lay de book down an’ she 
look like she dreamin’, An’ Marse Sam out 
in de yard jes’ callin’, ‘Whipperwill, 
Whipperwill, Whipperwill.’ 

““Presn’y she cum in wid her haid flung 
up like er hoss ’bout ter whinny, an’ when 
she see my face she bus’ out, ‘Oh, Judy; 
Mammy, Mammy Judy! Whut’s dat I 
seem ter heer?’ 

“T make er great miration, tryin’ ter 
laff, an’ I sez, ‘Hit soun’ ter me like de 
bird whut dey useter call de whipperwill. 
’Tis late in de season fer ’im, too. He 
soun’ mighty lonesome ter me an’ I spec’ 
dat’s his las’ call; kin I let ’im in?’ An’ 
den he call again, ‘Whipperwill, Whipper- 
will, Whipperwill.’ 

“‘She ketch her breff right short, like she 
got de hiccups, an’ she sez, ‘Yas, ef he 
don’ do it no mo’. Tell ’im ter stop; I 
can’t stan’ it.” An’ she went out’n de room 
like er ’ooman walkin’ in her sleep. 

“T flung open de front do’ an’ in de 
parlor he cum an’ she stan’in’ dar grippin’ 
de cheer wid bofe han’s. He walk up an’ 
make er low bow, an’ dar dey stood lookin’ 
at one ’nuther an’ she hol’n ’im off wid her 
eyes. An’ den she sez, right slow, ‘You 
air much changed, suh.’ 

‘‘Marse Sam, he sorter smile an’ he sez, 
‘I’s puffec’ly willin’ ter admit de fac’—in 
all things save one.’ 

“She cum right back at ’im an’ she sez, 
‘T’s willin’ ter admit you hyar ef you 
gimme yo’ word nuvyver ter admit whut 
dat one thing is.’ 

“Den he look down at de flo’ an’ he 
sez, ‘Corndishuns—f’m you?’ 

‘* An’ she flung out her han’, right quick, 
an’ she sez, ‘Corndishuns? No; ruther er 
reques’, de ’fusal o’ which will only add ter 
my onhappiness.’ 

“T sez ter myself, ‘Name o’ Gawd! 
Now she done got ’im, whut she gwine ter 
do wid ’im?’ 

“He cum up right close an’ his eyes jes’ 
nachully burnin’ her up. But she sez right 
sudd’n, ‘Wait. All yo’ life yo’ bin wil’ an’ 
reckless, well-nigh lawless, an’ yo’ han’s 
is red wid blood.’ She sorter choke, but 
she kep’ on: ‘I know you ain’ done nuthin’ 
in all dat time but whut. wuz fa’r an’ 
honer’ble.’ 

“She ’low’d she know’d it, but her voice 
done riz like she wuz axin’ ’im de question. 

‘“Marse Sam look like he didn’ know 
whut ter make o’ dat sorter talk, ’cause 
she know’d he done kilt so many Yankees 
he done fergit how ter count ’em. But he 
draw’d hisse’f up till he look ’bout er foot 
taller, an’ he sez, ‘I thank Gawd, you is 
right; de blood o’ no man is on my han’s 
onless he seek mine fus’.’ 

“An’ Miss Sally, she call out, ‘Judy, 
bring Majer Taliaferro er glass 0’ wine.’ 

“T ’clar ter gracious, her voice done 
change so, I tho’t ’twuz somebody else 
callin’ me. An’ when I cum in wid de tray, 
dar dey sot—she on one side de fierplace 
an’ ’im on ’tuther—jes’ like ’tain’t bin 
Gawd knows how many year sence dey 
seen one ’nuther. 

‘How long? I ’spec’ ’tis bin nigh on 
fifteen year sence den. An’ whut you 
reck’n? I wish I may die dis minnit ef he 
ain’ bin cumin’ ter see her right erlong 
sence, till er short while back. An’ all dat 
time dey ac’ jes’ like uther folks; dey go ter 
chu’ch; dey take er walk, an’ dey goes ter 
de lectchers an’ all dat. An’ I knows he 
love de groun’ she walk on. Now, don’ 
dat look rediclus—jes’ nachully plumb 
foolish? But ’tis de Gawd’s blessed truf, 
jes’ de same. 

‘“‘T ax Miss Sally once whut he doin’ ter 
make er livin’, an’ she tell me he teachin’ 
de daid langwidges down at de Unibers’ty. 
An’ dat make me tell Marse Sam he ha’f 
daid hisse’f, ‘cause he can’t do nuthin’ wid 
her all dis long time. 


“T gits hot in de collar "bout it one day, 
an’ I sez, ‘Gret day, man! Cut all dat 
ha’r off’n yo’ face; git dem ol’ boots an’ 
ga’ntlets on an’ jump yo’ hoss over de 
fencean’ kidnap her, ef you can’t do nuthin’ 
else.’ And he jes’ laff. And he sez, ‘Whew, 
Judy, dat soun’ mighty well, but de p’lice- 
man ketch me on de bysickel ’fo’ I run er 
couple o’ mile.’ An’ he sez, right sad like, 
‘She shet me up eve’y time I start ter talk 
*bout de ol’ days, an’ I reck’n we jes’ got 
ter take keer uv her—dat’s all.’ 

‘An’ dat’s de way ‘twuz wid ’em till 
’bout three mont’ back, when dey went 
down ter heer some man talk ‘bout de 
places whar Marse Sam bin at ’cross de 
water. But it turn out dey had er-man ter 
talk ’bout de wartime ’stid 0’ de man whut 
didn’ cum, Dat start ’im goin’, I reck’n. 

“‘T must ha’ bin ’sleep, settin’ in de 
dinin’-room, when dey cum in; ‘cause I 
woke up right sudden an’ look in de parler 
an’ dar he wuz—done upsot de cheer on de 
flo’ an’ ’im on his feet in front uv her, his 
face red as fier. An’ he sez, ‘ Hit’s monst’us; 
you is de victim uv yo’ trainin’, which is all 
wrong an’ selfish. You lock sorrer an’ 
whut make it up in yo’ bres’ an’ leave none 
ter sheer it wid you; jes’ like you put on 
black an’ keep it on fer dem dat’s daid an’ 
gone dis many er year an’ nuvver speak 
dere name. ‘Tis er habit whut’ll leave you 
wid nuthin’ but de dry husks o’ life. 
’Tain’t much time lef’ fer you an’ me. 
Won’t you cum out in de sunshine? I[ 
ain’ nuvver close my eyes in sleep widout 
shettin’ out de immige uv you in my min’; 
I ain’ nuvver wake up in de mawnin’ 
widout seein’ you fo’ my eyes is open ter 
de light—an’ so ’twilluvver be till my bres’ 
kin lif’ no mo’. 

“Man, suh! His voice soun’ sweet ez 
honey in de honeycom’. Her haid done 
fell back on de sofer an’ de hankicher 
pressed ’g’nst her face. An’ Marse Sam 
cum up right close an’ lean over an’ he sez, 
‘’Mongst all dem mem ries you ’bleeged ter 
have wid you, ain’ dar nuthin’ fer me—fer 
me?’ he sez. An’ his voice done fell ’way 
ter nuthin’. 

‘An’ she cry out, ‘Oh, you is onmanly!’ 

“Marse Sam straighten up mighty 
sudden, an’ I see de ol’ Satan creep in his 
face, an’ it sho’ did make me shiver. He 
look at her hard an’ stiddy an’ den he 
wheel roun’ an’ walk out’n de house. 

“She ain’ seen ’im sence, me nuther. 
An’ now she upsta’rs jes’ fadin’ ’way, 
cause she reck’n he done gone fer good.”’ 

The big woman’s voice broke pitifully 
and then swelled with indignation. ‘‘ Mars 
Sam were right—whut he tol’ her ’bout 
hugggin’ trouble. But whut kin anybody 
do wid folks like dat, much less’n er nigger 
like me?”’ And she began to rock silently 
back and forth. 

Mary and I were dumb. What a tale 
this old woman had told us! With the 
wonderful dramatic instinct of her race 
guiding us with voice and gesture through 
scenes that took place before we were born, 
down to the present, and into the very 
presence of a tragedy as pitiful as it was 
unnecessary. 

The thought of the stammered, inco- 
herent words of a frightened negro, uttered 
nearly forty years before, still affecting the 
lives of those who heard them spoken, 
was ghastly. 

The features of the girl were white and 
set, her hands locked tight in her lap. 

“Where is Mr. Taliaferro now?” she 
asked. 

“Dis is ’bout de time dey start ter 
teachin’ down at de Unibers’ty. I reck’n 
Marse Sam down whar he live at,” Judy 
replied. ‘‘I got de number writ on er 
piece o’ paper.” 

‘“‘He must be sent for at once,” said 
Mary. 

There was that in her voice and manner 
which brought the big woman to her feet. 

“Sen’ fer ’im? What fer? Who you 
reck’n gwine do it? I knows I ain’ gwine 
ter have nuthin’ ter do wid it; I’s done 
pesterin’ ’em.” 

‘“‘Listen, Judy; have you any idea why 
Miss Sally won’t marry Mr. Taliaferro?” 

‘“Mr. Torm, dat’s de onlies’ thing ’bout 
her I don’t know nuthin’ ’bout. I useter 
think ’twuz ’cause he went off an’ stay so 
long. But when he bin back all dese years 
—my Lawd!—ef I keep on thinkin’ I 
gwine ter git wil’ in de haid.” 

“Tf Mr. Taliaferro is in this town to- 
night I shall not sleep until I find him—I 
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could not,” the girl exclaimed. ‘‘ Bring me 
the piece of paper, Judy.” 

The big woman paused with doubtful, 
anxious countenance; but the voice and 
gesture of the girl were compelling. 

The suggestion that she was interfering 
in a matter personal and delicate in the 
extreme was admitted. ‘‘ But,” said Mary, 
‘‘we can at least find out if what we be- 
lieve is true. We must telephone him or 
send him a message.” 

The message was sent to him and before 
it seemed possible the door-bell rang, and 
the next moment he stood before us—in 
the kitchen. We were dumfounded at the 
suddenness of it. Judy shut the door be- 
hind her, exclaiming, ‘‘Now you done it! 
Whut you gwine do ’bout it?”’ 

As he stood there, slender, erect, in an 
old-fashioned frock coat, a black slouch 
hat in his hand, he reminded me of some 
old, gray, grizzled hawk—the goatee and 
short mustache accentuating the keen 
thinness of features. Apprehension, doubt, 
wonder flitted across his countenance until 
he fixed his big, gray eyes on Mary with a 
steady smile of inquiry. 

She stood it bravely, and said, 
phoned you, sir, on my own responsibility. 
Miss Byrd is sick, but not dangerously so.” 

“Do you happen to be a nurse?” he 
asked, still smiling. 

“No, sir,’’ the girl replied, reddening. 
‘But it has so happened that since you—I 
mean during the last few months she has 
become almost as dear to me as my parents 
were. That is my excuse for taking such a 
liberty. She is sick and refuses to let us 
try to make her well,” the girl went on 
hurriedly. ‘‘No, waitaminute’’—ashe was 
about to speak. ‘‘To-night we persuaded 
Judy to tell us all about Miss Sally.” 

With the Major still smiling straight 
into her eyes the girl went over and stood 
beside the big black woman and spoke 
rapidly. 

“Judy began at thevery beginning— when 
you all lived in Virginia before the war. 
She told us everything—about you, Miss 
Jenny and Mr. Jim Claytor’s death—the 
‘Whippoorwill’ and all—right down to 
the night you and Miss Sally went to the 
lecture.”’ 

Her words had come with a rush as the 
man’s face darkened. The lips under the 
gray mustache became a straight line; 
the little tuft on his chin took an upward 
aggressive curve. ‘‘ Does—does she know 
that this fool woman has told you all this?”’ 

“No, sir, she has no idea of it.” 


““Then why have you sent forme? By 
what ) 
“Then why haven’t you made her 


marry you long, long ago?”’ the girl burst 
out in a passion of nervous tears. 

“Did you shoot Mr. Jim Claytor—years 
ago?’’ I questioned abruptly; for the 
situation had become unbearable. 

“1? Certainly not. What a question!”’ 
he exclaimed with a startled, bewildered 
look. ‘‘Our families had a difference of 
years’ standing, but that was made up the 
day What does all this mean, any- 
how?’’ he demanded with a swift gesture. 

““We think Miss Sally believes you did it 
instead of Jim Dodson,” said Mary. 

‘But that—that is impossible, absurd,” 
he stammered. ‘‘She knew we were not 
intimate as we should have been; but ? 

‘“Why should she have told you your 
hands were red with blood and ask you if 
you had always been fair and honorable? 
Judy,’ the girl turned in overmastering 
excitement, ‘‘tell Major Taliaferro about 
Sawney coming into the dining-room——”’ 
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But the poor, dazed creature had sud- 
denly crumpled up in the corner, rocking 
and moaning, ‘‘Oh, Lam’ o’ Gawd! Oh, 
Lam’ o’ Gawd!” Nothing could be got 
from her. 

Then I told what Judy had said, word 
for word, and of Miss Sally’s threat of 
instant dismissal. 

As the full comprehension of it gradually 
dawned upon him, the man fell away 
against the wall to hide the bitter, hopeless 
pain. ‘‘All these years,’ he muttered, 
with twisted lips, ‘empty, aching years!” 

“Tt is all very simple—the mistake,” I 
managed to say. ‘‘But why—how on 
earth has Miss Byrd never known the 
truth fe 

The stricken man gazed at me fully a 
minute. I could almost see his mind 
groping and flashing back over those long, 
interminable years. His face grew black 
with passion, barely controlled, as he 
wheeled toward Judy. 

She glanced at him, pushed the girl 
aside and sprang to her feet, exclaiming: 
“OTwa’n’t my fault ner Sawney’s.”” Thor- 
oughly aroused, she leaned forward, arms 
akimbo. ‘‘ An’ Iain’ feared o’ you nuther— 
look like Satan all you wanter. Ef you 
ain’ nuvver got nuthin’ f’m her, how is er 
nigger like me gwine do it? Ans’er me 
dat. She ain’ ’low’d nobody to speak Miss 
Jinny’s name, ner Marse Jim’s, ner nuthin’ 
*bout whut happen dat day, f’m dat day 
down ter dis. An’ you know whut dat is.” 
Her voice swelled with anger and grief. 
‘°Tain’t nuthin’ but pride—rank pride. 
Hit’s jes’ nachully sinful, sho’ ez Gawd 
A’mighty made little apples.” 

“Tt’s all true,” said the Major, with a 
weary, hopeless gesture, as Judy stalked 
out of the room. He sat down as one 
exhausted until Mary touched him gently 
on the shoulder. ‘‘ That is past—and done 
with. She should know you are here.” 

‘Do you reckon I might see her—now?’”’ 
he asked eagerly. 

The door opened and Judy appeared, 
her eyeballs rolling with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

pee Sally will see you in de parler, 
suh.” 

As the Major arose the years seemed to 
fall from him like a garment. Turning to 
Mary, he took both her hands in his and 
his lips shook. ‘‘The moment I saw you, 
I knew you were an angel; now I believe 
you were sent direct from God.” 

With his head up and a pull at the lapels 
of his coat he went out, followed by Judy. 

The moments seemed endless until she 
flung into the kitchen, slamming the door. 
The woman’s face fairly shone and her 
great flat feet began to slap the floor in an 
awkward double shuffle. ‘‘ Dey done cum 
home at las’,’’ she whispered. 

From the dining-room we _ peered 
cautiously in to see him leaning against 
the mantelpiece, her face buried against 
his breast. As he gently stroked her hair, 
the two gray heads came very close to- 
gether and her arm crept hesitatingly 
across his shoulder. 

“Dey done cum home at las’,’’ quoted 
my girl softly, as we involuntarily turned 
away. 

‘Shall we ‘cum home,’ too?” I whispered. 

For answer a small, warm hand was 
slipped into mine. And as we stole out 
through the garden a fat, unctuous 
chuckle came from the vine-covered corner 
of the porch: ‘‘Umph, umph, umph! 


““De grapevine hug de jence-rail fillin’ ; 


I'll marry you ef you is willin’. 


SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


In this triumphant period Wallingford 
was aggravatingly jovial, even exasperat- 
ing, in the crowing tone he took. 

“How are we getting along? Fine!” 
he declared to each stockholder in turn. 
“Inside of six months we’ll have a mem- 
bership of ten thousand!’ And they were 
forced to believe him. 

Probably none of the ex-members of the 
defunct loan association was so annoyed 
over the condition of affairs as Ebenezer 
Squinch, nor so nervously interested. 

“TI thought you intended to begin col- 
lecting your weekly payments when you 
had two hundred and fifty members,” he 
protested to Wallingford, ‘‘but you have 
close to five hundred now.”’ 

_ “That’s just the point,” explained Wall- 
ingford. ‘‘I’m doing so much better than 


I thought that I don’t intend to start the 
collections until I have a full thousand, 
which will let me have four thousand in the 
very first loan fund, making two hundred 
and fifty a week to the expense fund and a 
hundred a week for the loan committee, 
besides one thousand dollars toward the 
grand annual distribution. That will give 
me twenty-six hundred to be divided in one 
loan of a thousand, one of five hundred, 
one of two hundred and fifty, two of a hun- 
dred, four of fifty, ten of twenty-five, and 
twenty of ten dollars each; a grand dis- 
tribution of thirty-nine loans in all. That 
keeps it from being a piker bet; and think 
what the first distribution and every dis- 
tribution will do toward getting future 
membership! And they'll grow larger 
every month. I don’t think it’ll take me all 
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‘that six months to get my ten thousand 
members.” 

Mr. Squinch, over his tightly-pressed 
finger-tips, did a little rapid figuring. 
membership of ten thousand would make a 
total income for the office, counting ex- 
pense fund and loan committee fund, of 
three thousand five hundred per week, 
steadily, week in and week out, with endless 
possibilities of increase. 

“And what did you say you would take 
for a half interest?” he asked. 

“T didn’t say,” returned Wallingford, 
chuckling, ‘‘ because I wouldn't sell a half 
interest under any consideration. I don’t 
mind confessing to you, though, that I do 
need some money at once, so much so that 
I would part with four hundred and ninety- 
nine shares, right now, and for spot cash, 
for a lump sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

“Bound to keep control himself,”” Mr. 
Squinch reported to his conjréres, after hav- 
ing reluctantly confessed to himself that 
he could not take care of the proposition 
alone. ‘‘I don’t blame him so much, either, 
for he’s got a vast money-maker.”’ 

‘““Money without end,” complained 
Andy Grout, his mouth stretching sourly 
down to the shape of a narrow croquet 
wicket; ‘“‘and the longer we stay out of 
this thing the more money we're losing. 
It’s better than any building-loan.”’ 

There was a curious hesitation in Andy 
Grout’s voice as he spoke of the building- 
loan, for he had been heartbroken that 
they had been compelled to give up this 
lucrative business, and he was not over it 
yet. 

Doe Turner rubbed his perpetually life- 
less hands together quite slowly. 

“T don’t know whether we’re losing 
money or not,’ he interjected. ‘‘ There is 
no question but that Wallingford will make 
it, but I suppose you know why he won’t 
sell a half interest.” 

“So he won’t lose control,” said Squinch, 
impatient that of so obvious a fact any 
explanation should be required. 

“But why does he want to keep con- 
trol?” persisted Doc Turner. ‘‘ Why, so 
he can vote himself a big salary as man- 
ager. No matter how much he made we’d 
get practically no dividends.”’ 

It was shrewd Andy Grout whose high 
squeak broke the long silence following 
this palpable fact. 

“Tt seems to me we're a lot of plumb 
idiots, anyhow,” he shrilled. ‘‘He wants 
twenty-five thousand for less than fifty per 
cent. of the stock. That’s five thousand 
apiece for us. I move we put in the five 
thousand dollars apiece, but start a com- 
pany of our own.” 

Mr. Grout’s suggestion was a revelation 
which saved Jim Christmas from bursting 
one of his red veins in baffled cupidity. 
Negotiations with Mr. Wallingford for any 
part of his stock suddenly ceased. Instead, 
within a very short time there appeared 
upon the door of the only vacant office left 
in the Turner Block thesign: ‘‘ The People’s 
Coéperative Bond and Loan Company.” 
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R. WALLINGFORD did not seem to 

be in the slightest degree put out by 

the competition. In fact, he was most 
friendly with the new concern, and offered 
Doc Turner, who had been nominated 
manager of the new company, his assistance 
_in arranging his card-index system, or upon 
ow other point upon which he might need 

elp. 

“There’s room enough for all of us,”’ he 
said cheerfully. ‘‘Of course, I think you 
fellows ought to pay me a royalty for using 
my plan, but there’s no way for me to com- 
pel you to do it. There's one thing we 
ought to do, however, and that is to take 
steps to prevent a lot of other companies 
from jumping in and spoiling our field. I 
think Ill get right after that myself. I 
have a pretty strong pull in the State 
Department.” 

They were holding this conversation 
three days after the sign went up, and Mr. 
Squinch, entering the office briskly to 
report a new agent that he had secured, 
frowned at finding Mr. Wallingford there. 
Business was. business with Mr. Squinch, 
and social calls should be discouraged. 
Before he could frame his objection in 
words, however, another man entered the 
office, a stranger, a black-haired, black- 
eyed, black-mustached young man, of quite 
‘ministerial appearance indeed, as to mere 
clothing, who introduced himself to Doc 
Turner as one Mr. Clifford, and laid down 
‘before that gentleman a _ neatly-folded 
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pee at the same time displaying a 
eautiful little gold-plated badge. 

“T am the State Inspector of Corpora- 
tions,” said Mr. Clifford, ‘‘and this paper 
contains my credentials. I have come to 
inspect your plan of operation, including 
al) printed forms, books and minutes.” 

Mr. Wallingford arose to go, but a very 
natural curiosity apparently led him to 
remain standing, while Doc Turner, with a 
troubled glance at Ebenezer Squinch, arose 
to collect samples of all the company’s 
pee forms for the representative of the 
aw. 

Mr. Wallingford sat down again. 

“T might just as well stay,’’ he observed 
to Doc Turner, ‘because my interests are 
the same as yours.’’ 

Mr. Clifford looked up at him with a 
very sharp glance, as both Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Squinch took note. At once, how- 
ever, Mr. Clifford went to work. In a 
remarkably short space of time, seeming, 
indeed, to have known just where to look 
for the flaw, he pointed out a phrase in the 
“bond,” the phrase pertaining to the plan 
of redemption. 

‘“Gentlemen,” said he gravely, “I am 
very sorry to say that the State Depart- 
ment cannot permit you to do business 
with this bond, and that any attempt to do 
so will result in the revoking of your charter. 
I note that this is bond number one, and 
assume from this fact that you have not 
yet sold any of them. You are very lucky 
indeed not to have done so.”’ 

A total paralysis settled upon Messrs. 
Turner and Squinch, a paralysis which was 
only relieved by the counter-irritant of 
Wallingford’s presence. To him Mr. 
Squinech made his first observation, and 
almost with a snarl. 

“Seems to me this rather puts a spoke 
in your wheel, too, Wallingford,’’ he ob- 
served. 

“Ts this Mr. Wallingford?’ asked Mr. 
Clifford, suddenly rising with a cordial 
smile. ‘‘I am very glad indeed to meet 
you, Mr. Wallingford,’ he said as he shook 
hands with that gentleman. ‘‘They told 
me about you at the State Department. As 
soon as I’ve finished here I'll drop in to 
look at your papers, just as a matter of 
form, you know.” 

“Tf you refuse to let us operate,”’ inter- 
posed Mr. Squinch in his most severely 
legal tone, “‘ you will be compelled to refuse 
We Wallingford permission to operate 
also!” 

“‘T am not so sure about that,’’ replied 
Mr. Clifford suavely. ‘The slightest 
variation in forms of this sort can some- 
times make a very great difference, and I 
have no doubt that I shall find such a diver- 
gence; no doubt whatever! By the way, 
Wallingford,’’ he said, turning again to that 
highly-pleased gentleman, ‘‘ Jerrold sent his 
respects to you. He was telling mea good 
story about you that I’ll have to go over 
with you by and by. I want you to take 
dinner with me to-night, anyhow.” 

Jerrold was the State auditor. 

“T shall be Med! much pleased,” said 
Wallingford. “Ill just drop into the 
office and get my papers laid out for you.” 

“All right,” agreed Mr. Clifford care- 
lessly. ‘‘I don’t want to spend much time 
over them.” 

Other fatal flaws Mr. Clifford found in 
the Turner & Company plan of operation, 
and when he left the office of The People’s 
Codperative Bond and Loan Company the 
gentlemen present, representing that con- 
cern, felt dismally sure that their doom was 
sealed. 

“We're up against a pull again,’ said 
Doc Turner despondently. ‘It’s the 
building-loan company experience all over 
again. You can’t do anything any more in 
this country without a pull.” 

“And it won’t do any good for us to 
go ay to Trenton and try to get one,” 
concluded Mr. Squinch with equal despond- 
ency. ‘We tried that with the building- 
loan company and failed.” 

In the office of The People’s Mutual 
Bond and Loan Company there was no 
despondency whatever, for Mr. Walling- 
ford and the dark-haired gentleman who 
had given his name as Mr. Clifford were 
shaking hands with much glee. 

“They fell for it like kids for a hoky- 
poky cart, Blackie,” exulted Wallingford. 
“They’re in there right this minute talking 
about the cash value of a pull. That was 
the real ready-money tip of all the informa- 
tion I got from old Colonel Fox.” 

They had lit cigars and were still gleeful 
when a serious thought came to Mr. 
Clifford, erstwhile known as “Blackie” 
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-=" buying —low first cost isn’t the main 


_~ thing to consider; perfect perform- 


.~. ance and low cost of maintenance 


There you have in 
Be - brief the complete story 
of the remarkable suc- 
cess of the Oakland. 

While it is true that the Oakland 
“Twenty” at $1250 is far ahead, 
mechanically and practieally, of other 
cars selling at the same price — 

And while it is equally true that the 
Oakland “Forty” at $1600 stands 
alone as the only car of its power, rating 
or style, selling for less than $2500 — 

We prefer to pass by these points as 
items of secondary importance. 

The real reason why you should buy 
an Oakland is not the low first cost, but 
for the many miles of satisfactory service 
you can obtain from it at the lowest 
possible cost of up-keep. 


Not Talk — But Performance Counts 


You don’t have to be a mechanical 
engineer to appreciate Oakland superi- 
ority.. Instead of the conflicting, theoret- 
ical claims made for many cars, which 
no one but a technically trained person 
can intelligently discuss, we shall pre- 
sent a few plain facts about Oakland 
cars for your consideration. 

Ourfirst yearhas just finished, with over 
500 Oakland cars in operation— and in 
no case has any Oakland driver spoken 
of his car but in terms of highest praise. 

An Oakland “Twenty,” a stock car 
taken right off one of our dealer’s floor, 
went through the Glidden Tour last sea- 
son with a perfect score, carrying a full 
load, and accomplishing all that was done 
by its big, high-powered competitors. 


No other car has ever accomplished this 
feat in its first season. That fact alone places 
the Oakland in a class by itself. 

The Oakland has much less weight, and fewer 
moving parts, than any other car of its rating 
and capacity. 

This light weight and its refinement and sim- 
plicity of construction, reduces up-keep costto a 
minimum, and makes repair billsalmostunknown. 


pe BANG far more important. 


The Oakland “Forty” 


40 H. P. Touring Car $1600 
40 H. P. Runabout $1600 


When you see this big car, and ride in it, it 
will be hard for you to understand why we do 
not add at least $500 to its price. 

The Oakland “ Forty”’ has al 12-inch wheel 
base, weight 2100 Ibs.,shaft drive, four-cylinder 
motor, cylinders cast in pairs, 4% inch bore by 
5-inch stroke, makingapower plantthat we could 
rate higher than 40 H. P. if we were inclined to 
follow the practice obtaining with many makers. 
It is sufficient to say that no matter how much you 
“Tet her out” you will always find the Oakland 
“Forty” has just little more reserve power ready 
for emergency. 34x4 tires, frontand rear. Cool- 
ing is by centrifugal pump and vertical tube radi- 
ator. Brake external and internal, acting direct on 
rear wheels. Transmission is of the selective slid- 
ing gear type, three speeds forward and reverse. 
Steel I-beam front axle. Price includes three oil 
lamps, two large headlights, horn and complete 
tool kit. 

Its flexibility of control, its quiet, steady trans- 
mission, and its remarkable roadability make it 
the one biggest $1600 worth of automobile 
you can buy today. 


The Oakland “Twenty” 


20 H. P. Touring Car or Roadster $1250 
20 H. P. Runabout $1200 


A comfortable, roomy, family car equipped 
with the unique Oakland two-cylinder motor. 
Don’t confuse this with motors of the double 
opposed type. _ It is entirely different, and alto- 
gether superior. Cylinders 414-inch bore by 
5-inch stroke, vertical, and as they are equipped 
with an extremely ingenious counter-balancing 
device, they run with all the smoothness and 
absence of vibration formerly thought possible 
only with a four-cylinder motor. 

In fact, anyone, taking their first ride in an 
Oakland ‘‘ Twenty” finds it hard to believe that 
it is not a four-cylinder motor under the hood, 
so noiselessly and smoothly does it run. 

The “Twenty” has 100-inch wheel base, 
weight 1700 lbs. Shaft drive, 32x3% front 
and rear tires. Thermo-syphon system of cool- 
ing with fan in flywheel, vertical tube radiator. 
Brakes external and internal, operating on drums 
of rear wheels. Transmission of a superior 
planetary type, two speeds forward and reverse 
without a single adaptment ever necessary or 
possible. Price includes three oil lamps, two 
headlights, horn and complete tool kit. 


You must see an Oakland and ride in it to appreciate the perfect result of Oakland design 
and Oakland skill in construction. Write for the name of our nearest dealer who will, by 


actual demonstration, make its superiority clear to you. 


1 would like to 


know more about 


Oakland Motor Car Co. ee oo: Cars. 


400-410 Oakland Avenue, PONTIAC, MICH. 
Standard Mfrs. A. M. C. : 
M.A. We will exhibit” 3" 49 1.P. Runabout 


nd “Twenty” 2 cylinders vertical / 
20 Horse Power, $1250 7 


Feb. 6 to 13. 


Please send me full 
~~ particulars. | am espe- 
2.” cially interested in 


in New York only at e - A 

Grand Central Palace 2 (with rumble) Fe eer eae 
Auto Show, open- °.” 40H-P. Touring Roadster 

ing Dec. 31, and or. . 

penGhicaea co. 40H. P. Touring Car. 


.@” 20H.P. Runabout (with rumble) ._._._.. 

&. 20 H.P. Touring Roadster : 
oo” 20 H. P. Touring Car.......... pee ‘ 
eos 20). P. Landaulet.—33.. 212 trsr- a pee 


(oils (Check car on which you want special information) 
win Signed) ic. cena. eee F 
S.E.P, Py Ousaetees 
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Daw, purveyor of most artistically-printed 
gold mines. 

“This isa dangerous proposition, though, 
J. Rufus,” he objected.. ‘‘Suppose they 
actually take this matter up with the State 
Department? Suppose they even go 
there?” 

“Well, they can’t prove any connection 
between you and me, and you will be out 
of the road,” said Wallingford. ‘I don’t 
mind confessing that it’s nearer an infrac- 
tion of the lawthan I like, though, and here- 
after I don’t intend to come so close. It 
isn’t necessary. But in this case there’s 
nothing to fear. These lead-pipe artists are 
scared so stiff by their fall-down on the 
building-loan game that they’ll take their 
medicine right here and now. They’ll 
come to me before to-morrow night, now 
that I’ve got them to collect their money 
in a wad. They might even start work 
to-night.” 

He arose from the table in his private 
office and went to the door. 

“Oh, Billy!”’ he called. 

A sharp-looking young fellow with a pen 
behind his ear came from the other room. 

‘Billy, here’s a hundred dollars for you,”’ 
said Wallingford. 

“Thank you,” said Billy. ‘‘Who’s to be 
thugged?”’ 

“Nobody,” replied Wallingford, laugh- 
ing. ‘It’s just a good-will gift. By the 
way, if Doe Turner or any of that crowd 
back there makes any advances to you to 
buy your share of stock, sell it to them, and 
you're a rank sucker if you take less than 
two hundred for it. Also tell them that 
you can get three other shares from the 
office force at the same price.” 

Billy, with great deliberation, took a pin 
from the lapel of his coat and pinned his 
hundred-dollar bill inside his inside vest 
pocket, then he winked prodigiously, and 
without another word withdrew. 

“‘He’s a smart kid,”’ said Blackie. 


Vo 


N THE old game of “‘pick or poe”’ one 

boy held out a pin, concealed between 
his fingers, and the other boy guessed 
whether the head or point was toward him. 
It was a great study in psychology. The 
boy who held the pin had to do as much 
guessing as the other one. Having held 
forward heads the first time, should he 
reverse the pin the second time, or repeat 
heads? In so far as one of the two boys 
correctly gauged the elaborateness of the 
other’s mental process he was winner. At 
the age when he played this game Walling- 
ford usually had all the pins in school. 
Now he was out-guessing the Doc Turner 
crowd. He had foreseen every step in their 
mental process. He had foreseen that they 
would start an opposition company; he 
had foreseen their extravagant belief in his 
“pull,” knowing what he did of their previ- 
ous experience, and he had foreseen that 
now they would offer to buy up the stock 
held by his office force, so as to secure con- 
trol, before opening fresh negotiations for 
the stock he had offered them. 

That very night Doc Turner called at the 
house of Billy Whipple to ask where he 
could get a good bird-dog, young Whipple 
being known as a gifted amateur in dogs. 
Billy, nothing loth, took Doc out to the 
kennel, where, by a fortunate coincidence, 
of which Mr. Turner had known nothing, 
of course, he happened to have a fine set of 
puppies. These Mr. Turner admired in a 
more or less perfunctory fashion. 

“By the way, Billy,” he by and by 
inquired, “‘ how do you like your position?” 

“Oh, so-so,” replied Billy. ‘“‘The job 
looks good to me. Wallingford has started 
a very successful business.” 

““How much does he pay you?” 

Billy reflected. It was easy enough to 
let a lie slip off his tongue, but Turner had 
access to the books. 

‘“Twenty-five dollars a week,” he said. 

“You owe a lot to Wallingford,” ob- 
served Mr. Turner. ‘‘It’s the best pay you 
ever drew.”’ 

“Yes, it is pretty good,” admitted Billy; 
“but I don’t owe Wallingford any more 
than I owe myself.”’ 

In the dark Mr. Turner slowly placed 
his palms together. 

“Yowre a bright boy,” said Mr. Turner. 
“Billy, I don’t like to see a stranger come in 
here and gobble up the community’s money. 
It ought to stay in the hands of home- 
folks. I’d like to get control of that busi- 
ness. If you'll sell me your share of stock 
I might be able to handle it, and if I can I’ll 
Bone your wages to thirty-five dollars a 
week.” 
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“You’re a far pleasanter man than Wall- 
ingford,” said Billy amiably. ‘‘You’re a 
smarter man, a better man, a handsomer 
When do we start on that thirty- 

ve? ” 

“Very quickly, Billy, if you feel that way 
about it.’”” And the friction of Mr. Turner’s 
palms was perfectly audible. ‘‘Then I can 
have your share of stock?” 

“Yes, and I’ll guarantee to buy up three 
other shares in the office if you want them.”’ 

““Good!”’ exclaimed Turner, not having 
expected to accomplish so much of his 
object so easily. ‘‘The minute you lay me 
down those four shares I’ll hand you four 
hundred dollars.” 

“Hight,” Billy calmly corrected him. 
“Those shares are worth a hundred dollars 
apiece any place now. Mine’s worth more 
than two hundred to me.” 

“Nonsense,” protested the other. “Tell 
you what I’ll do, though. I’ll pay you two 
hundred dollars for your share and a hun- 
dred dollars apiece for the others.” 

“Two,” insisted Billy. ‘‘We’ve talked it 
all over in the office, and we've agreed to 
pool our stock and stand out for two hun- 
dred apiece, if anybody wants it. As a 
matter of fact, I have all four shares in my 
possession at this moment,” and he dis- 
played the certificates, holding up his 
lantern so that Turner could see them. 

The sight of the actual stock, which Billy 
had secured on a promise of a hundred and 
fifty dollars per share immediately after 
Wallingford’s pointer, clinched the business. 


Ix 


T WAS scarcely as much a shock to 
Wallingford as the Turner crowd had 

expected it to be when those gentlemen, 
having purchased Wallingford’s stock at 
his own price, sat in the new stockholders’ 
meeting, at the reorganization upon which 
they had insisted, with five hundred and 
three shares, and he made but feeble pro- 
test when the five of them, voting them- 
selves into the directorate, decided to put 
Mr. Wallingford on an extremely meagre 
salary as assistant manager, and Mr. 
Turner on a slightly larger salary as chief 
manager. 

““There’s no use of saying anything,” he 
concluded philosophically. ‘‘ You gentle- 
men have played a very clever game and I 
lose; that’s all there is to it.” 

He thereupon took up the burden of the 
work and pushed through the matter of 
new memberships and of collections with a 
vigor and ability that could not but com- 
mend itself to his employers. The second 
week’s collections were now coming in, and 
it was during the following week that a 
large hollow wheel with a handle and 
crank, mounted on an axle like a patent 
churn, was brought into the now vacated 
room of the defunct People’s Codperative 
Bond and Loan Company. 

““What’s this thing for?”’ asked Walling- 
ford, inspecting it curiously. 

“The drawing,’’ whispered Doc Turner. 

“What drawing ?”’ 

“The loans.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re 
going to conduct this as a lottery?” pro- 
tested Wallingford, shocked and even dis- 
tressed. 

“Sh! Don’t use that word,’ cautioned 

Turner. ‘‘Not even among ourselves. 
You might use it in the wrong place some 
time.” 
_ “Why not use the word?” Wallingford 
indignantly wanted to know. ‘‘That’s 
what you're preparing to do! I told you in 
the first place that this was not by any 
means to be considered as a lottery; that it 
was not to have any of the features of a 
lottery. Moreover, I will not permit it to 
be conducted as a lottery!”’ 

Doc Turner leaned against the side of the 
big wooden wheel and stared at Walling- 
ford in consternation. 

““What’s the matter with you?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Have you gone crazy, or 
what?” 

“Sane enough that I don’t intend to be 
connected with a lottery! I have con- 
scientious scruples about it.”’ 

“May I ask, then, how you propose to 
decide these so-called loans?’ inquired 
Turner, with palm-rubbing agitation. 

“Examine the records of the men who 
have made application,” explained Wal- 
lingford; ‘‘find out their respective reputa- 
tions for honesty, reliability and prompt 
payment, and place the different loans, 
according to that information, in as many 
different towns as possible.”’ 

Doc Turner gazed at him in scorn for a 
full minute. 
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Ten Consecutive Bull’s-Eyes at 100 Yards 


gue is an actual score made recently at Denver, 
Colo., with an ordinary military SMITH & 
WESSON —a straight stock weapon, without tar- 
get sights. Good marksmanship, of course—but 
perfect revolver scores are only made 
possible in the use of a perfect 
revolver. Every SMITH & 
WESSON is a_ perfect 


weapon, a revolver 
whose accuracy 


Ten bull’s-eyes at 100 
yards made by Mr. 
Lee Knapp at Den- 
ver, Colo., with a 
SMITH & WESSON 
-44 military hand 
ejector, plain sights. 


SMITH 
WESSON 
THE THOROUGHBRED 
OF THE REVOLVER WORLD 


ET us send you our beautifully illustrated book, 
“THE REVOLVER.” This is one of the 
most attractive and interesting books ever issued 
on the firearm subject. Every firearm enthusiast 
should have this book. Before you buy a revolver 
you'll need it. Write for it now—IT’S FREE. 


SMITH & WESSON 
35 Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Boys Spending Money 


AVE you all the spending money you 

want? If not, we’ll supply you. Other 
boys are pocketing hundreds of thousands of 
nickels after school hours on Thursdays and 
Fridays—and on Saturdays, by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


WHY NOT YOU? The first week’s supply 
of 10 copies will be sent to you entirely without 
charge. The 50 cents from selling these is all 
yours and supplies you with working capital. 
After that all you require at the wholesale 
price. Then each month there are a lot of 
extra prizes, such as Watches, Ponies, Cash, 
etc., in addition to the profit on the copies. 
Send a line and you will receive the first week’s supply of 10 
copies and everything necessary, including a booklet written by 
some of the successful boys themselves. Don’t send any money 
now—if you'll try the experiment we'll start you in business. 


Boy Division 
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“Youre a fool!’’ he declared. 
“Why, you yourself intended to conduct 
this as a secret society, and I had intended 
to have representatives from at least three 
of the lodges attend each drawing.” 

To this Wallingford made no reply, and 
Turner, to ease his mind, locked the door 
on the lottery-wheel and went in to open 
the mail. It always soothed him to take 
money from envelopes. A great many of 
the letters pertaining to the business of the 
company were addressed to Wallingford 
in person, and Turner slit open all such 
letters as a matter of course. Half-way 
down the pile he opened one, addressed 
to Wallingford, which made him gasp and 
re-read. 


Dear Jim (read the letter): They 
have found out your new name and 
where you are, and unless you get out 
of town on the first train they’lI arrest 
you sure. I don’t need to remind you 
that they don’t hold manslaughter as 
a light offense in Massachusetts. 

Let me know your new name and 
address as soon as you have gotten 
safely away. YOuR OLD PAL. 


Doc Turner’s own fingers were trembling 
as he passed this missive to Wallingford, 
whose expectant eyes had been furtively 
fixed upon the pile of letters for some time. 

“Too bad, old man,” said Turner, tremu- 
lously aghast. ‘‘Couldn’t help reading it.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Wallingford most 
dramatically. ‘‘It has come at last, just 
as I had settled down to lead a quiet, 
decent, respectable life, with every prospect 
in my favor!’’ He sprang up and looked at 
his watch. ‘“‘I’ll have to move on again!”’ 
he dismally declared; ‘‘and I suppose 
they’ll chase me from one cover to another 
until they finally get me; but I’ll never 
give up! Please see what’s coming to me, 
Mr. Turner; you have the cash in the 


‘house to pay me, I know; and kindly get 


my stock certificates from the safe.” 

Slowly and thoughtfully Turner took 
from the safe Wallingford’s four hundred 
and ninety-seven shares of stock, in four 
certificates of a hundred shares each, one of 
fifty and one of forty-seven. Wallingford 
hurried them into an envelope, sitting down 
to write the address upon it. 

“What are you going to do with those?” 
asked Turner with a thoughtful frown. 

“Send them to my friend in Boston and 
have him sell them for what he can get,”’ 
replied Wallingford with a sigh. ‘‘If the 
purchasers send any one here to find out 
about the business, you’ll, of course, give 
them every facility for investigation.” 

“To be sure; to be sure,’ returned 
Turner. ‘But, say He 

He paused a moment, and Wallingford, 
in the act of writing a hasty note to go with 
the stock certificates, paused, his pen poised 
above the paper. 

“What is it?”’ he asked. 

“You'll probably have to sell those 
shares at a sacrifice, Wallingford.” 

“T have no doubt,” he admitted. 

Doc Turner’s palms rubbed out a slow 
decision while Wallingford scratched away 
at his letter. 

“Um-m-m-m-m-m-m—I say!”’ began 
Turner gropingly. ‘‘Rather than have 
those shares fall into the hands of strangers 
we might possibly make you an offer for 
them ourselves. Wait till I see Squinch.” 

He saw Squinch, he saw Tom Fester, he 
telephoned to Adam Grout, and the four of 
them gathered in solemn conclave. The 


‘consensus of the meeting was that if they 


could secure Wallingford’s shares at a low 
enough figure it was a good thing. Not one 
man among them but had regretted deeply 
the necessity of sharing any portion of the 
earnings of the company with Wallingford, 


or with oneanother, for that matter. More- 


over, new stockholders might ‘‘raise a 


rumpus” about their methods of con- 
ducting the business, as Wallingford had 
started todo. Gravely they called Walling- 
ford in. * 

“Wallingford,” said Mr. Squinch, show- 
ing in his very tone his disrespect for a 
criminal, ‘“‘Mr. Turner has acquainted us 
with the fact that you are compelled to 
leave us, and though we already have about 
as large a burden as we can conveniently 
carry, we're willing to allow you five thou- 
sand dollars for your stock.” 

“For four hundred and ninety-seven 
shares! Nearly fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth!”’ gasped Wallingford, ‘‘and worth 

ar!’’ 

“Tt is a debatable point,” said Mr. 
Squinch, placing his finger-tips together, 
and speaking with cold severity, ‘“‘as to 
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whether that stock is worth par or notat the 
present moment. I should say that it is 
not, particularly the stock that you hold.” 

“‘Even at a sacrifice,” insisted Walling- 
ford, ‘‘my friend ought to be able to get 
fifty dollars a share for me.” 

“You mustremember, Mr. Wallingford,” 
returned the severe voice, “‘that you are 
not as free to negotiate as you seemed to 
be an hour or so ago. In a word, you are 
a fugitive from justice, and I don’t know, 
myself, but what our duty, anyhow, would 
be to give you up.” 

_ Not one man there but would have done 
it if it had been to their advantage. 

“You wouldn’t do that!” pleaded Wall- 
ingford, most piteously indeed. ‘‘ Why, 
gentlemen, the mere fact that I am in life- 
and-death need of every cent I can get 
ought to make you more liberal with me; 
particularly in view of the fact that I 
made this business, that I built it up, and 
that all its profits that you are to reap are 
due to me. Why, at twenty thousand the 
stock would be a fine bargain.” 

This they thoroughly believed—but 
business is business! 

‘Utterly impossible,” said Mr. Squinch. 

The slyly rubbing palms of Mr. Turner, 
the down-shot lines of Adam Grout’s face, 
the compressed lips of Tom Fester, all 
affirmed Mr. Squinch’s decided negative. 

“Give me fifteen,’ pleaded Wallingford. 
““Twelve—ten.” 

They would not. To each of these 
proposals they shook emphatic heads. 

“Very well,” said Wallingford, and 
quietly wrote an address on the envelope 
containing his certificates. He tossed the 
envelope on the postal scales, sealed it, 
took stamps from his drawer and pasted 
them on. ‘Then, gentlemen, good-day.” 

“Wait a minute,” hastily protested Mr. 
Squinch. ‘“‘Gentlemen, suppose we confer 
a minute.” 

Heads bent together, they conferred. 

“We'll give you eight thousand dollars,” 
said Squinch as a result of the conference. 
“We'll go right down and draw it out of 
the bank in cash and give it to you.” 

There was not a trace of hesitation in 
Wallingford. 

“T’ve made my lowest offer,’ he said. 
“Ten thousand or I’ll drop these in the 
mail box.” 

They were quite certain that Walling- 
ford meant business, as indeed he did. He 
had addressed the envelope to Blackie 
Daw and he was quite sure that he could 
make the shares worth at least ten thou- 
sand. 

Once more they conferred. 

“All right,’’ agreed Mr. Squinch reluc- 
tantly. ‘‘ We'll do it—out of charity.” 

“T don’t care what it’s out of, so long as 
I get the money,”’ said Wallingford. 


In New York, where Wallingford met 
Blackie Daw by appointment, the latter 
was eager to know the details. 

“The letter did the business, I suppose, 
eh, Wallingford?”’ 

“Fine and dandy,” assented Walling- 
ford. ‘‘A great piece of work, and timed 
to the hour. I saw the envelope in that 
batch of mail before I made my play.”’ 

“Manslaughter!’’ shrieked Blackie by 
and by. ‘On the level, J. Rufus, did you 
ever killanything bigger than a mosquito?” 

“T don’t know. I think I made quite a 
sizable killing down in Doc Turner’s little 
old town,’ he said complacently. 

““T don’t think so,” disputed Blackie 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I may be a cheese-head, 
but I don’t see why you sold your stock, 
anyhow. Seems to me you had a good 
graft there. Why didn’t you hold on to 
it? It was a money-maker.”’ 

“No,” denied Wallingford with decision. 
“Tt’s an illegal business, Blackie, and I 
won’t have anything to do with an illegal 
business. The first thing you know that 
lottery will be in trouble with the Federal 
Government, and I’m on record as never 
having conducted any part of it after it 
became a lottery. Another thing, in less 
than a year that bunch of crooks will be 
figuring on how to land the capital prize 
for themselves under cover. No, Blackie, 
a quick turn and legal safety for mine, 
every time. It pays better. Why, I clean 
up thirty thousand dollars net profit on 
this in three months! Isn’t that good 

a rae 

“Tt makes a crook look like a fool,” 
admitted Blackie Daw. 


Editor’s Note — This is the third of a series of six 
stories relating to the early adventures of J. Rufus 
Wallingford. The next story will be printedinan 
early issue. 


Money in Washington 
Growing Fruit 


Fruit Culture has all the attractions of 
outdoor country life, but none of the hard 
work incident to dairy or grain farming. 


It is pleasant and profitable. 


An orchard 


will produce from $200 to $1000 per acre. 


Lands in the Wenatchee Valley, 
Washington, were considered al- 
most worthless ten or twelve years 
ago. Today this same land is 
worth from $250 to $2500 per acre, 
according to the improvements 
and productiveness of the orchard. 

There are many localities in 
Washington where you can get 
good fruit land at $100 per acre 
and upward. Where the soil is 
the same volcanic ash, and which, 
with irrigation, will produce as 
abundantly as any land in the state. 

If you are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to invest your money where 
it will yield good returns, you will 
find these productive fruit ranches 
very profitable. A net profit of 
¢1000 per acre is not uncommon. 
Many orchards will show average 
returns of $500 per acre year 
after year. 

For a man of small means and 
large family, Washington is the 
ideal place. A good income can 
be had from five or ten acres of 
fruit land. 

A man of twenty-one who 
secures a five-acre orchard now 
can be independent at twenty- 


seven. Take care of your trees 
five years and they will take care 


of you the rest of your life. 


Why work for others in a city 
where rents are high—where ad- 
vancement is slow and the work 


Learn what others 


hard, when with a few hundred 
dollars and five years’ work you 
can be independent? 

The Wenatchee Valley, the 
Lake Chelan Country, Kettle 
Falls District and the Okanogan 
Country present opportunities to 
secure the best kind of land adapt- 
able to fruits. Within a few miles 
of the city of Spokane are several 
irrigated tracts which are easily 
reached from the city by electric 
cars. Many find it pleasant and 
profitable to buy a small tract and 
work in the city while waiting for 
the trees to come into bearing. 

Another fine proposition is the 
Okanogan Irrigation project, 
which is being built by the United 
States Reclamation Service. This 
project, now nearly completed, will 
water 9,000 acres of as fine fruit 
land as any in the state. The land 
is held in private ownership now, 
but as forty acres is the maximum 
amount one person is permitted to 


hold, the owners are compelled to 
sell down their holdings to that 
amount. It can now be purchased 
at from $150.00 to $300.00 per 
acre on easy terms. 

The Puget Sound Country has 
several districts where small fruits, 
such as berries, cherries, plums, 
etc., do well. 

Washington apples are shipped 
to all parts of the world, so you 
see the market is unlimited. 
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For a time it rested there, with folded 
pinions, in a din of clanging hammers; and 
a workman far out on a delicately-balanced 
beam of steel paused in his labors to regard 
the bird with friendly eyes. The pigeon 
returned the gaze unafraid. 

“‘Well, old chap, if I had as little trouble 
getting up here and down again as you do I 
wouldn’t mind the job,” the workman 
remarked cheerfully. 

The pigeon cooed an answer. The steel 
worker extended a caressing hand, where- 
upon the bird rose swiftly, surely, with 
white wings widely stretched, circled once 
over the vast steel structure, then darted 
away to the north. The workman watched 
the snow-white speck until it was lost 
against the blue sky, then returned to his 
labors. 

Some ten minutes later Mr. E. van Cort- 
landt Wynne, sitting at a desk in his Thirty- 
seventh Street house, was aroused from his 
meditations by the gentle tinkle of a bell. 
He glanced up, arose, and went up the 
three flights of stairs to the roof. Half a 
dozen birds rose and fluttered around him 
as he opened the trap; one door in their 
cote at the rear of the building was closed. 
Mr. Wynne opened this door, reached in 
and detached a strip of tissue-paper from 
the leg of a snow-white pigeon. He un- 
folded it eagerly; on it was written: 


“Sars. I Love You. D.” 


Mr. Gustave Schultze dropped in to see 
Mr. Latham after luncheon, and listened 
with puckered brows to a recital of the sub- 
stance of the detective’s preliminary report, 
made the afternoon before. 

““Mr. Birnes left here rather abruptly,” 
Mr. Latham explained in conclusion, “‘say- 
ing he would see me again, either last night 
or to-day. He has not appeared yet, and 
it may be that when he comes he will be able 
to add materially to what we now know.” 

The huge German sat for a time with 
vacant eyes. 

“Der gread question, Laadham,”’ he ob- 
served at last, gravely, “‘iss vere does 
Vynne ged dem.” 

“T know that—I know it,” said Mr. 
Latham impatiently. ‘‘That is the very 
question we are trying to solve.” 

“Und if ve don’d solve him, Laadham, 
ve'll haf to do vatever as he says,’”’ Mr. 
Schultze continued slowly. ‘‘Und ve may 
haf to do vatever as he says, anyhow.”’ 

“Put one hundred million dollars into 
diamonds in one year—just the five of us?”’ 
demanded the other. ‘‘It’s utterly pre- 
posterous.”’ 

“Td iss brebosterous,’”’ the German 
agreed readily; ‘‘ but das iss no argument.” 
He was silent for a little while. ‘‘ Vere does 
he ged dem? Vere does he ged dem?” he 
repeated thoughtfully. ‘‘Do you believe, 
Laadham, it vould be bossible to smuggle 
in dwenty, d’irty, ein hundred million dol- 
lars of diamonds?” 

“‘Certainly not,’”’ was the reply. 

“Den, if dey were nod smuggled in, 
dey are somewhere on der records of der 
Custom-House, ain’d id?”’ 

Mr. Latham snapped his fingers with a 
sudden realization of this possibility. 

“Schultze, I believe that is our clew,” 
he exclaimed keenly. ‘‘Certainly they 
would have been listed by the Customs 
department; and come to think of it, the 
tariff on them would have been enormous, 
so enormous that—that ——” and he lost 
the hopeful tone—‘‘so enormous that we 
must have heard of it when it became a 
matter of public record.” 

“Yah,” Mr. Schultze agreed. ‘“‘ Dia- 
monds like dose dupligades of der Kohinoor, 
der Orloff und der Regent could never haf 
passed through der Custom-House, Laad- 
ham, mitoud attracting attention, so?”’ 

Mr. Latham acquiesced by a nod of his 
head; Mr. Schultze sat regarding him 
through half-closed eyelids. 

“Und if dey are nod on der Custom- 
House records,”’ he continued slowly, “und 
dey are nod smuggled in, den, Laadham, 
den Mein Gott, man, don’d you zee?” 

“See what?” 

“Den dey are produced in dis country!” 

For a minute or so Mr. Latham sat 
perfectly still, gazing into the other’s eyes. 
First he was startled, then this gave way to 
incredulity, and at last he shook his head. 

“No,” he said flatly. ‘‘ No.” 

_“‘Laadham, ve Amerigans produce any- 
ding,” the German went on patiently. ‘In 
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eighdeen hundred und forty-eight ve didn’t 
know California vas full of gold; und 
so late as eighdeen hundred und ninedy- 
four ve didn’t know der Klondike vas full 
of gold. Der greadest damond fields ve 
know now are in Africa, bud in eighdeen 
hundred und sixdy-six ve didn’d know id! 
Dere iss no reason ve should nod produce 
diamonds.”’ 

“But, look here, Schultze,’’ Mr. Latham 
expostulated, ‘‘it’s—it’s unheard of.” 

‘So vas der Mizzizzippi River until id 
vas discovered,” the German argued com- 
placently. ‘“‘You are a diamond dealer, 
Laadham, bud you don’d know much 
aboud dem from where dey come at. Iss 
Czenki here? Send for him. He knows 
more aboud diamonds as any man vat ever 
lived.” 

Mr. Latham went to the door and sent 
an office boy for Mr. Czenki. A few 
minutes later the expert appeared. There 
was mute inquiry in the beady, black eyes 
as he entered, and a nod of recognition for 
Mr. Schultze. 

“‘Sid down, Mr. Czenki,”’ the German 
invited. ‘‘Sid down und draw a long 
breath, und den dell Mr. Laadham here 
someding aboud diamonds.”’ 

‘‘ What is it, please?”’ Mr. Czenki asked 
of Mr. Latham. 

““Mr. Czenki, have you any very definite 
idea as to where those diamonds came 
from?’ asked Mr. Latham. 

“No,” was the unhesitating response. 

“Ts it possible that they might have 
been found in the—in the United States?”’ 
Mr. Latham went on. 

“Certainly. They might have been 
found anywhere.” 

“Asa matter of fact, were any diamonds 
ever found in the United States?”’ 

“Yes, frequently. One very large dia- 
mond was found in 1855 at Manchester, 
across the James River from Richmond, 
Virginia. It weighed twenty-four carats 
when cut, and is the largest, I believe, ever 
found in this country.” 

Mr. Latham seemed surprised. . 

“Why, you astonish me,”’ he remarked. 
. “Vait a minute und he’ll astonish you 
some more,” Mr. Schultze put in con- 
fidently. “Vere else in der United States 
haf diamonds been found, Czenki?”’ 

“‘In California, in North Carolina and 
in Hall County, Georgia,’ replied the 
expert readily. ‘‘ There is good ground for 
the belief that the stone found at Rich- 
mond had been washed down from the 
mountains farther in the interior, and, if 
this is true, there is a substantial basis for 
the scientific hypothesis that diamond 
fields lie somewhere in the Appalachian 
Range, because the diamonds found in 
both North Carolina and Georgia were 
adjacent to these mountains.” 
amoment. ‘‘Thisis alla matter of record.” 

His employer was leaning forward in 
his chair, gripping the arms fiercely as he 
stared at him. 

“Do you believe it possible, Mr. 
Czenki,’”’ he asked deliberately, ‘“‘that Mr. 
Wynne has found these diamond fields?’’ 

Theexpert shrugged his slender shoulders. 

“Tt is possible, of course,” he replied. 
“From time to time great sums of money 
have been spent in searching for them, 
so ” He waved his hand and was 
silent. 

““Zo you zee, Laadham,” Mr. Schultze 
interpolated, ‘“‘ve don’d know anyding 
much. Ve know der African fields, und der 
Australian fields, und der Brazilian fields, 
und der fields in India, bud ve don’d know 
if new fields haf been found. By der time 
you haf lived so long as me you won’t 
know any more as I do.” 

There was a silence for a long time. Mr. 
Czenki sat with impassive face, and his 
hands at rest on the arms of the chair. At 
last he spoke: 

“Tf you'll pardon me, Mr. Latham, I 
may suggest another possibility.” 

“Vas iss ?”? demanded Mr. Schultze 
quickly. 

“Did you ever hear of the French 
scientist, Charles Friedel?’ Mr. Czenki 
asked, addressing Mr. Latham. 

“Never, no.” 

“Well, this idea has occurred to me. 
Some years ago he discovered two or three 
small diamonds in a meteor. We may 
safely assume, from the fact that there 
were diamonds in one meteor, that there 
may be diamonds in other meteors, 
therefore H 


He paused ° 


The German importer anticipated his 
line of thought, and arose with a guttural 
burst of Teutonic expletives. 

““Therefore,’’ the expert went on stead- 
ily, ‘‘is it not possible that Mr. Wynne has 
stumb'ed upon a huge deposit of diamonds 
in some meteoric substance in this country? 
A meteor may have fallen anywhere, of 
course, and it may have been only two 
months ago, or it may have been two 
thousand yearsago. It may even be buried 
in his cellar.” 

The huge German nodded his head 
vigorously, with sparkling eyes. 

“It seems extremely probable that if 
diamond fields had been discovered in the 
Appalachian Range, ’ Mr. Czenki went on, 
“it would have become public in spite of 
every effort to prevent it, whereas, it is 
possible that a meteor containing diamonds 
might have been hidden away easily; 
and, also, the production of diamonds from 
such a source in this country would not 
make it necessary for the diamonds to 
pass through the Custom-House. Is it 
clear, sir?’’ 

“Why, it’sabsurd, fantastic, chimerical!”’ 
Mr. Latham burst out irritably. ‘‘It’s 
ridiculous to consider such a thing.” 

“T beg your pardon,’ Mr. Czenki 
apologized. ‘‘It is only a conjecture, of 
course. I may add that I don’t believe 
that three stones of the size of the replicas 
which Mr. Wynne produced here could 
have been found anywhere in the world 
and brought in here—smuggled in or in 
the usual way—and the secret held against 
the thousands of men who daily watch the 
diamond fields and market. It would not 
be difficult, however, if one man alone 
knew the source of the stones, to keep it 


from the world at large. I beg your 
pardon,” he added. 
He arose as if to go. Mr. Schultze 


brought a heavy hand down on the slim 
shoulder of the expert, and turned to Mr. 
Latham. 

“‘Laadham, you are listening to der man 
who knows more as all of us pud in a 
crowd,”’ he declared. ‘‘ Mein Gott, I do 
believe he’s righd!”’ 

Mr. Latham was a cold, unimaginative 
man of business; he hadn’t even believed 
in fairies when he was a boy. This was 
child-talk; he permitted himself to express 
his opinion by a jerk of his head, and was 
silent. Diamonds like those out of meteors! 
Bosh! 

There was a rap on the door, and a clerk 
thrust his head in. 

“Mr. Birnes to see you, sir,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Show him in,” directed Mr. Latham. 
“Sit down, both of you, and let’s see what 
he has to say.” 

There was an odd expression of hope 
deferred on the detective’s face when he 
entered. He glanced inquiringly at Mr. 
Schultze and Mr. Czenki, whereupon Mr. 
Latham introduced them. 

““You may talk freely,” he added. ‘‘We 
are all interested alike.” 

The detective crossed his legs and bal- 
anced his hat carefully on one knee, the 
while he favored Mr. Czenki with a sharp 
scrutiny. There was that in the thin, 
scarred face and in the beady, black eyes 
which inevitably drew the attention of a 
stranger, and half a dozen times as he 
talked Mr. Birnes glanced at the expert. 

He retold the story of the cab ride up 
Fifth Avenue, and the car trip back down- 
town—omitting embarrassing details such 
as the finding of two notes addressed to 
himself —dwelt a moment upon the empty 
gripsack which Mr. Wynne carried on the 
ear, and then: 

“When you told me, Mr. Latham, that 
the gripsack had contained diamonds when 
Mr. Wynne left here I knew instantly how 
he got rid of them. He transferred them to 
some person in the cab, in accordance with 
a carefully prearranged plan. That person 
was a woman!”’ 

“A woman?” Mr. Latham repeated, as 
if startled. 

“‘Dere iss alvays wimmins in id,” re- 
marked Mr. Schultze philosophically. 
“Go on.” 

Mr. Birnes was not at all backward 
about detailing the persistence and skill it 
had required on his part to establish this 
fact; and he went on at length to acquaint 
them with the search that had been made 
by a dozen of his men to find a trace of the 
woman from the time she climbed the 
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elevated stairs at Fifty-eighth Street. He 
admitted that the quest for her had thus 
far been fruitless, assuring them at the 
same time that it would go steadily on for 
the present at least. 

““And now, Mr. Latham,” he went on, 
and inadvertently he glanced at Mr. 
Czenki, ‘‘I have been hampered, of course, 
by the fact that you have not taken me 
completely into your confidence in this 
matter. I mean,’’ he added hastily, ‘‘that 
beyond a mere hint of their value I know 

“nothing whatever about the diamonds 
which Mr. Wynne had in the gripsack. I 
gathered, however, that they were worth a 
large sum of money—perhaps, even a 
million dollars?” 

“Yah, a million dollars ad leasd,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Schultze grimly. 

“Thank you,” and the detective smiled 
shrewdly. ‘‘ Your instructions were to find 
where he got them. If there had beena 
theft of a million dollars’ worth of diamonds 
anywhere in this world, I would have known 
it; so I took steps to examine the Custom- 
House records of this and other cities to see 
if there had been an unusual shipment to 
‘Mr. Wynne, or to any one else outside of 
the diamond dealers, thinking this might 
give me a clew.”’ 

“And what was the result?’’ demanded 
Mr. Latham quickly. 

“My agents have covered all the Atlantic 
ports and they did not come in through the 
Custom-House,” replied Mr. Birnes. ‘“‘I 
have not heard from the Western agents as 
yet, but my opinion is—is that they were 
perhaps smuggled in. Smuggling, after all, 
is simple with the thousands of miles of 
unguarded coasts of this country. I don’t 
know this, of course; I advance it merely 
as a possibility.” 

Mr. Latham turned to Mr. Schultze and 
Mr. Czenki with a triumphant smile. 
Diamonds in meteors! Tommyrot! 

“Of course,’ the detective resumed, 
“the whole investigation centres about 
this man Wynne. He has been under the 
eyes of my agents as no other man ever 
was, and in spite of this has been able to 
keep in correspondence with his accom- 
plices. And, gentlemen, he has done it not 
through the mails, not over the telephone, 
not by telegraph, and yet he has done it.”’ 

“By wireless, perhaps?” suggested Mr. 
Czenki. It was the first time he had 
spoken, and the detective took occasion 
then and there to stare at him frankly. 

“And not by wireless,’’ he said at last. 
“He sends and receives messages from the 
roof of his house in Thirty-seventh Street 
by homing pigeons!” 

““Some more fandasties, eh, Laadham?”’ 
Mr. Schultze taunted. ‘Some more 
chimericals?”’ 

“‘T demonstrated this much by the close 
watch I have kept of Mr. Wynne,” the 
detective went on, there being no response 
to his questioning look at Mr. Schultze. 
“One of my agents, stationed on the roof 
of the house adjoining Mr. Wynne’s”’ (it 
was the maid-servant next door) ‘‘has, 
on at least one occasion, seen him remove a 
tissue-paper strip from a carrier pigeon’s 
leg and read what was written on it, after 
which he kissed it, gentlemen, kissed it; 
then he destroyed it. What did it mean? 
It means that that particular message was 
from the girl to whom he transferred the 
diamonds in the cab, and that he is madly 
in love with her.” 

“Oh, dese wimmins! 
mented Mr. Schultze. 

There was a little pause, then Mr. 
Birnes continued impressively: 

“This correspondence is of no conse- 
quence in itself, of course. But it gives us 
this: Carrier pigeons will only fly home, 
so if Mr. Wynne received a message by 
pigeon it means that at some time within 
a week, say, he has shipped that pigeon 
and perhaps others from the house in 
Thirty-seventh Street to that person who 
sent him the message. If he sends mes- 
sages to that person it means that he has 
received a pigeon or pigeons from that 
person within a week. And how were 
these pigeons shipped? In all probability, 
by express. So, gentlemen, you see there 


I dell you!”’ com- 
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ought to be a record in the express offices, 
which would give us the home town, even 
the name and address, of the person who 
now has the diamonds in his or her keep- 
ing. Is that clear to all of you?” 

“Tt is perfectly clear,” commented Mr. 
Latham admiringly. 

“And that is the clew we are working 
on at the moment,” the detective added. 
“Three of my men are now searching the 
records of all the express companies in the 
city—and there are a great many—for the 
pigeon shipments. If, as seems probable, 
this clew develops it may be that we can 
place our hands on the diamonds within a 
few days.” 

“T don’d d’ink I vould yust blace my 
hands on dem,’’ Mr. Schultze advised. 
““Dey are his diamonds, you know, und 
your hands might ged in drouble.” 

“T mean figuratively, of course,’ the 
detective amended. 

He stopped and drummed on his stiff hat 
with his fingers. Again he glanced at the 
impassive face of Mr. Czenki with keen, 
questioning eyes; and for one bare instant 
it seemed as if he were trying to bring his 
memory to his aid. 

“Y’ve found out all about this man 
Wynne,” he supplemented after a moment, 
“but nothing in his record seems to have 
any bearing on this case. He is an orphan. 
His mother was a Van Cortlandt of old 
Dutch stock, and his father was a merchant 
downtown. He left a few thousands to the 
son, and the son is now in business for 
himself with an office in lower Broad Street. 
He is an importer of brown sugar.” 

“Brown sugar?’ queried Mr. Czenki 
quickly, and the thin, scarred face reflected 
for a second some subtle emotion within 
him. ‘‘Brown sugar!” he repeated. 

“Yes,” drawled the detective, with an 
unpleasant stare, ‘‘brown sugar. He im- 

orts it from Cuba and Porto Rico and 
razil by the shipload, I understand, and 
makes a good thing of it.” 

A quick pallor overspread Mr. Czenki’s 
countenance, and he arose with his fingers 
working nervously. His beady eyes were 
glittering; his lips were pressed together 
until they were bloodless. 

“Vas iss ?”’ demanded Mr. Schultze 
curiously. 

““My God, gentlemen, don’t you see?”’ 
the expert burst out violently. ‘‘Don’t you 
what this man has done? He has—he 

as ” 

Suddenly, by a supreme effort, he re- 


gained control of himself, and resumed his 
seat. 

“He has—what?’’ asked Mr. Latham. 

For half a minute Mr. Czenki stared at 
his employer; and slowly, slowly his face 
grew impassive again. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said quietly. 
“Mr. Wynne is a heavy importer of sugar 
from Brazil. Isn’t it possible that those 
are Brazilian diamonds? That new work- 
ings have been discovered somewhere in the 
interior? That he has smuggled them in 
concealed in the sugar-bags, right into New 
York, under the noses of the customs of- 
ficials? I beg your pardon,” he concluded. 


Late in the afternoon of the following 
day a drunken man, unshaven, unkempt, 
unclean and clothed in rags, lurched into a 
small pawnshop in the lower Bowery and 

lanked down on the dirty counter a hand 
ull of inert, colorless pebbles, ranging in 
size from a pea to a peanut. 

‘““Say, Jew, is them real diamonds?” he 
demanded thickly. 

The man in charge glanced at them and 
nearly fainted. ‘Ten minutes later Red 
Haney, knight of the road, was placed under’ 
arrest as a suspicious character. Uncut 
diamonds, valued roughly at $50,000, were 
found in his possession. 

“‘Where did you get them?’’ demanded 
the amazed police. 

“Found ’em.”’ 

‘“Where did you find them?” 

“None o’ your business.” 

And that was all they were able to get 
out of him at the moment. 
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MBs 


The Hotard 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send 
you a HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Smith Premier 


are being carried 
sea to all 
hey 


points o ( 
have secured this world- 


f every day 
Typewriter 
by land and by 
{ tha 


world. 


wide patronage by successfull 
meeting every typewriter need. 


New Model No.lO 


Visible Writing 
Send for Information 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co.(inc) 
Syracuse. N.Y. U.S.A. 


“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size %x %in. Snap onor off instantly. Can't un- 
a fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
mY refunded if returned in 10 days. 2 nickel plated 
20c., 2 gold plated 30c. At haberdashers, or 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
D.S. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City, 


hd Wouldn’t you like to know 

Ore Specimens what the ores look like front 
which we get our gold, 

silver, copper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, iron, graphite 
and sulphur? These 10 specimens boxed, and labeled, sent 
postpaid 50 cents. Entertaining, interesting and instructive. 


G. B. McLAUGHLIN, Civ, Eng., SHARPSVILLE, PA, 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE GREAT TARIFF LIE 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


Wool clothing pays the high duty of 44 
cents a pound plus 60 per.cent. ad valorem. 
You have read of the sweatshops in New 
York and Chicago where clothing is made. 
Why didn’t the tariff protect that sweat- 
shop labor? Of course, the tariff had 
nothing to do with it. The labor received 
bread-line pay because it was unorganized 
and its efficiency was low. In North 
Atlantic cities a male hosiery knitter (pro- 
tected) gets 20 cents an hour and a union 
teamster (unprotected save by his union 
and his good right arm) gets 30 cents. — 

There is a duty on cotton cloth running 
from 1 to 8 cents a yard and from 25 to 
60 per cent. ad valorem. Cotton-carding 
machine operatives receive in the North 14 
cents an hour; in the South, 10 cents; 
spinners, in the North, 13 cents; in the 
South, 9 cents; weavers, 19 cents in the 
North and 18 cents in the South. These 
wages are substantially higher than in 
1897, yet hardly represent a perfect flower 
of prosperity. And in the dyeing, finishing 


and printing of textiles, wages, according | 


to the Bureau of Labor, advanced as fol- 
lows from the passage of the Dingley law to 
1907: Color mixers, 16 per cent.; dyers, 
13 per cent.; engravers, 6 per cent., while 
printers’ wages have declined a trifle. In 
this field it seems to have taken protection 
about ten years to get around to the work- 
man. It did not take it so long to operate 
upon the cost of his living. 

Averages deduced by the Bureau of 
Labor from examination of the pay-rolls of 
4034 leading establishments in the princi- 
pal manufacturing industries of the United 
States show that full-time weekly “earnings 
per employee advanced a little over 23 per 
cent. from 1897 to 1907. About half the 
total expenditure in a typical workman’s 
family is for food. Taking the mean food 
consumption in 2567 workmen’s families, 
the Bureau finds that the cost of the dietary 
articles so consumed advanced, from 1897 
to 1907, just a little more than the average 
full-time weekly earnings. In short, the 
food-purchasing power of a week’s earnings 
was slightly less in 1907 than in 1897. 

On this subject of the advance in wages 
from 1897 to 1907 the variations shown in 
the Bureau’s reports are highly interesting. 
For example, bricklayers’ wages advanced 
41 per cent.; wages of common laborers in 
brickyards, 28; carpenters, 51; laborers in 
the building trades, 29; structural iron 
workers, 80; candy-makers, 10; cabinet- 
makers in car shops, 30; common laborers 
in the same shops, 18; gatherers in glass 
factories, 74; laborers in same factories, 
26; marble carvers, 23; laborers in the 
same shops, 13; back-skinners in slaughter- 
houses, 36; laborers in slaughter-houses, 
14. These reports cover only a certain 
number of typical establishments—about 
four thousand—in the larger manufactur- 
ing centres; and in the reports themselves 
are found instances where the less skilled 
labor has advanced more than the highly 
skilled. One cannot lay down an abso- 
lutely hard-and-fast rule. But it certainly 
looks as though the biggest advance rather 
inclined toward the strongest organization. 

Undoubtedly, relatively very many 
more workmen received a full week’s pay 
in 1906 and the fore part of 1907 than in 
1897. But in ten years farm values of 
cereal and cotton crops and of farm ani- 
mals (all practically unprotected) increased 
more than a hundred per cent., or over 
four billion dollars. That fact might claim 
a humble share in accounting for the in- 
creased consumptive power of the home 
market and the consequent fuller employ- 
ment of industrial labor. 

This unprotected farm production, meet- 
ing the competition of the world on an 
even footing and paying the freight, sup- 
plies exports amounting to nearly a thou- 
sand millions a year. We export more 
goods than any other nation and we could 
scarcely do that unless, finally, we had the 
cheapest labor. For, generally speaking, 
the cost of an article is the sum of the cost 
of all the labor that went to produce it. If 
we can sell dressed beef in London and ham 
in Berlin, it is because the labor involved 
in raising the animal, transporting it to 
market, slaughtering it, preparing the meat 
and carrying that abroad is no greater than 
the labor involved in getting the English 
and German meat to the same selling 

oint. If our labor all along the line is 
etter paid, the quantity must be less—the 
labor-efficiency higher. There is, in this 


view, nothing in “natural resources.”’ They 
mean simply that the article can be pro- 
duced with less labor. So our exports of 
nearly two billion dollars a year tell a story 
of cheap labor—not of low-priced labor, 
but of low labor-cost—that might puzzle a 
protectionist if he had a puzzleable mind. 
England’s exports are not so large as ours, 
but consist to a greater extent of manufac- 
tures, which, again, means a low labor-cost. 

Mr. Chamberlain, with an enthusiasm 
worthy of Pennsylvania, endeavored to 
show that the hope of the British workman 
lay in a retreat to protection. But the 
election returns indicated a quite different 
opinion on the part of the workman him- 
self. What use had he for protection when 
his labor—although the highest paid— 
was already the cheapest in Europe, as 
England’s supremacy in the export of 
manufactures showed? 

Specific comparisons in several lines 
have shown that our labor-cost is lower 
than England’s. But the unchallenged 
fact that we use machinery more largely 
and more skillfully than any other country 
is conclusive. Indeed, we sell machinery 
of the highest labor-saving use in England 
itself: and to the world a hundred million 
dollars’ worth a year of clever Yankee con- 
trivances for reducing labor-cost—mowers 
and reapers, electrical apparatus, cash 
registers, printing presses, sewing ma- 
chines, metal-working appliances, every 
one of which enables some foreign pauper 
labor to heighten its efficiency, and so to 
get a little nearer to the really cheap labor 
basis of the United States. 

High tariff, in fact, ought to be investi- 
gated by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, not by economists. Its claims are 
purely miraculous. Mere reason cannot 
see how import duties can protect labor 
that is already the cheapest in the world, 
nor how protecting steel mills that employ 
290,000 hands can make high wages for 
600,000 carpenters, 300,000 butchers and 
blacksmiths and ten million workers in 
agriculture. The claim that high duties 
give increased employment to labor looks 
even more like a materialization of Little 
Bright Eyes. It may really be the reém- 
bodied spirit of an artless Indian maiden; 
but whenever the light is turned up all you 
can see is an obese trust scrambling back 
into the cabinet. High tariff makes high 
prices. Otherwise what earthly good would 
it be to anybody? So the argument comes 
to this: that if you make prices higher 
people will buy a lot more, thereby insuring 


full employment of industrial labor; the 


domestic consumption of iron and steel 
increased in ten years threefold, because, 
thanks to the tariff, people had to pay 
about fifty per cent. more for the goods 
than they were worth. 

They say the tariff preserves the home 
market for the product of home labor. 
But under a forty-and-odd per cent. tariff 
our imports of manufactures have steadily 
increased. Since the Dingley law went 
into effect total imports have risen from 
six hundred million to twelve hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. One-quarter of the 
total is in finished manufactures ready for 
consumption. That ratio has held pretty 
steadily since the law was passed, and while 
exports of manufactures ready for con- 
sumption have increased a hundred per 
cent., imports of finished manufactures 
have also risen a hundred per cent. In the 
shape of ‘“‘manufactures ready for con- 
sumption”’ and ‘“‘manufactures for further 
use In manufacturing”’ the product of pau- 
per labor still comes in to the extent of four 
hundred million or more yearly. It becomes 
untainted from the manufacturer’s point of 
view by having to pay a very high duty; but 
that does not help it from the point of view 
of employment of American labor. The 
labor-cost is 18 percent. The tariff is 42 per 
cent. Where does the benefit to labor come 
in? Not, surely, inan advance in ten years 
of 30 per cent. in the wholesale price of 
men’s brogans, 30 per cent. in cotton flannel, 
42 per cent. in cotton-and-wool blankets, 
43 per cent. in brown drillings, 161 per 
cent. in steel door-knobs, 119 per cent. in 
common mortise locks, 33 per cent. in 
fence nails, 91 per cent. in hemlock lumber, 
81 per cent. in white pine boards, 43 per 
cent. in kitchen chairs. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Charles Heber Clark, the 
well-known author, editor and publicist, will pre- 
sent the arguments for a high protective tariff in 
an early number. 
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Any Business Man Can Get — 
Our Expert Advice on 
7 Power Wagons * 


Without Cost 


In presenting the Grabowsky line of power 
wagons to the business men of America, we 
have not only produced a car that stands alone as 

the only practical commercial car on the market — 

But we have also, at an enormous expense, J 
gathered a staff of experts to aid business men in 

solving their delivery problems and selecting a car 
best suited to their needs. 

The Grabowsky Power Wagon is the natural result 
of an overwhelming demand for a reliable commercial 
car, one which will insure continuous service, is simple 
of operation and inexpensive to maintain. 


Its mechanical features are a series of independent quick detachable 
units. The power plant under the hood can be taken out and replaced 
in fifteen minutes. The thermo-syphon radiating system with emer- 
gency condensing chamber prevents superheating and is a feature 
found in no other car. The quick detachable body, a double ignition 
system that can be connected and disconnected by a master plug, and 
many other mechanical features which are original with us, make the 
Grabowsky Power Wagon the only practical commercial car which 
is commercial in every respect. 


Our Experience At Your Command. Sitienticintormationon theoperas 


tive and maintenance costs of commercial cars than any other body of men 
affiliated with the industry. We will gladly advise any business man, without 
charge, the advisability of employing Power Wagons in delivery, trucking 
or passenger service and when furnished complete information regarding’ 
your present equipment will submit a true comparative statement, 
regardless of whether it favors Grabowsky Power Wagons or your 
present equipment. Write today for information blank to— 


Grabowsky Power Wagon Co. 
Service Bureau 
74 Champlain St. Detroit, Mich. 
Standard Manufacturers A.M.C.M.A. 
We will exhibit in New York only 
at Grand Central Palace 
Auto Show opening 
December 31st. 


An Education Without Cost 


ALL over the country are thousands of young people 
to whom a college or conservatory education would be 
of inestimable value but who hesitate to make the cash 
outlay necessary to secure it. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


offers a full course in any college, conservatory, business college 
or correspondence school in return for a little work done in 
leisure hours. There is no cash outlay; we pay the bills. You 
can learn all about it by addressing a line of inquiry to 


Educational Bureau 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, PHILADELPHIA 


When Other LEATHER BELTS Fail 


If you have had trouble getting a leather belt ‘to stand,” 
you will find it worth your while to look into the merits of 


Guaranteed Water- 


Sea Lion proof Leather Belting 


It is not affected by live steam, water, the hottest or 
dampest climate or anything that ordinarily knocks out 
abelt in short order. That's because an absolutely water- 
proof cement is used in the construc- 
tion and the leather treated to a 
waterproof dressing. 

We also make Reliance belting and 
several other brands equally as good 
for specific purposes, 

Write us your needs and the conditions 
under which your belts must run. We 
will tell you what is best to buy and send 
a book on leather belting. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 14 S. Green St.,Chicago 
Branches — New Orleans Philadelphia 


ile, 
A Sea Lion Guaranteed Leather Belt 


running through a flooded wheel-pit. 
AND AROUND THE 


ORIENT WORLD CRUISES 
By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 tons, 6ét:is | 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 
Book ‘‘Fortunes in Patents— 


PATENTS ™« PAY tio:"iries ohare. 


Free. 84-page Guide Book, Free report as to Patentability. 
E, E, VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 


Portland, Oregon 


PEWRITERS vax: 
Ea ee nade Finis MAKEST® 
All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
t) ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
8 allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 


privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 

Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
o7Protect Your Idea! Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D 


.C. Best references. Careful 


work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. | 


Start the New Year 
As Your Own Boss 


F YOU are looking for something which offers 

sood pay, which throws you into contact with 

congenial people, and which makes your time your 
own, we should like to hear from you. 


‘THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT and THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL are bought by more people than 
are any other magazines in America. It is probably 
unnecessary to tell you that thousands of these 
people are within your “‘arm’s reach,” for you see 
them every day in street cars, in railroad trains, 1n 
the homes you visit, and in fact everywhere you go. 


All over the country we want representatives to look after 
this business for us—to forward the renewals of these subscrip- 
tions as they expire and to present the magazines to those not 
already subscribers. It makes no difference whether you are a 
man ora woman. If you want to devote your entire time to the 
work, or desire to add something to your income, you can do 
so through this 1909 offer. To anyone who will try the work 
we will pay a weekly salary and also a commission on every 
order forwarded. Here is a business which you can undertake 
with no expense and with a definite assurance of liberal payment. 


You can secure everything necessary for trying 
the work by sending a line of inquiry addressed to 


Circulation Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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